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FOREWORD 


Often  as  the  Sixth  Fleet  steamed  through  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
bridge  I watched  the  marvelous  ships  that  carry  the  power  of  America  for 
the  welfare  of  man  wherever  seas  reach.  The  mighty  aircraft  carriers,  the 
cruisers  strong  and  swift,  the  greyhound  destroyers,  the  deadly  submarines, 
the  supply  and  amphibious  ships,  alive  with  duty  and  purpose — each  as  it 
steamed  across  this  sea  of  history  represented  part  of  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  America.  What  a Greek  statesman  said  of  one  part  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  is  true  of  all : 

I hardly  know  any  countryman  of  mine  who  does  not  rejoice  when  he 
sees  your  beautiful  and  powerful  ships  visiting  the  Greek  seas  . . . 
The  Greek  people  have  always  maintained  a special  affection  for  any- 
thing connected  with  the  sea  . . . 

The  sea  stands  for  freedom  in  every  human  soul;  to  us  it  stands  for 
life  itself. 

These  ships  are  America.  With  their  efficiency,  their  power,  their  alert 
crews  they  both  protect  and  represent  freedom  wherever  they  sail. 

Our  ships  light  men’s  eyes  with  hope  on  the  shores  of  many  seas.  This 
has  been  true  from  the  far  off  beginning  of  American  history  as  is  clear  in 
these  brief  fascinating  stories  of  ships.  Sailed  and  fought  by  devoted  and 
dedicated  men  of  a free  land,  American  ships  have  been  a bulwark  of  free- 
dom from  the  time  of  George  Washington,  great  naval  strategist  as  well  as 
general,  and  John  Paul  Jones. 

This  volume,  eagerly  awaited  by  those  who  profited  by  Volume  I,  will 
prove  indispensable  for  writers,  students,  reference  libraries  and  other  men 
and  institutions  of  knowledge  across  America.  Most  of  all  it  will  help  to 
give  everyone  who  looks  into  it  a better  understanding  of  the  heritage  of  a 
strong,  brave  and  free  America. 

Each  history  tells  a proud  story.  Combined  they  form  a flooding  tide 
of  inspiration  to  all  Americans,  and  especially  to  those  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  superb  ships  that  still  sail  and  will  sail  the  seas  of  freedom. 


George  W.  Anderson 

Admiral,  U.S.  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  volume  of  Dictionary  of  American 
Naval  Fighting  Ships  became  a best  seller.  His- 
torians and  ship  enthusiasts  at  once  began  to 
press  us  for  subsequent  volumes  covering  the 
remaining  ships  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  brief  histories  and  statistics  of  this  second 
volume  make  a long  stride  towards  this  end. 
Volume  I provides  succinct  histories  on  over 
1,000  ships,  with  statistical  data  in  appendixes 
on  nearly  3,000.  Volume  II  adds  some  1,800 
histories  of  ships  bearing  names  starting  with 
“C”  through  “F”.  Two  appendixes  give  vital 
statistics  on  a large  number  of  other  ships.  One 
includes  all  aircraft  carriers  and  escort  aircraft 
carriers,  while  the  second  gives  the  histories  of 
ships  that  served  the  Confederate  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

With  many  other  duties  usurping  the  time, 
we  have  made  slower  headway  with  Volume  II 
than  we  had  hoped.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  by  not  hurrying  into  print  we  believe  we 
have  made  this  an  even  more  useful  and  inter- 
esting volume  than  the  highly  valuable  first  one. 
This  has  been  our  hope  for  we  know  that  in  the 
history  of  our  ships,  given  life  and  spirit  by  the 
men  who  sailed  them,  surges  the  history  of  the 
Navy  and  much  of  the  history  and  welfare  of 
America. 

Work  was  started  on  the  Confederate  appen- 
dix by  Mrs.  Alma  R.  Lawrence  several  years  ago 
as  the  latest  of  her  many  contributions  in  nearly 
a lifetime  of  devoted  and  intelligent  service  to 
the  Navy.  Characteristic  of  her  integrity  and 
unselfish  devotion,  after  she  retired  in  1959  she 
continued  to  work  on  this  project  as  a labor  of 
love  and  brought  her  own  work  to  a splendid 
completion  in  1961.  On  this  sound  foundation, 
with  expanded  terms  of  reference,  we  developed 
the  final  results  printed  here. 

As  readers  of  Volume  I know,  the  Dictionary 
of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships  is.  a multi- 


volume series  containing,  in  an  alphabetical 
arrangement,  historical  sketches  and  vital  data 
on  all  ships  that  have  had  commissioned  service 
in  the  Continental  Navy  and  the  United  States 
Navy.  Ships  which  were  named  but  not  com- 
missioned are  mentioned  in  their  alphabetical 
location  but  without  historical  sketches  or  sta- 
tistical data.  Statistical  appendixes  list  chrono- 
logically by  type,  the  principal  combatant  ships 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  of  the  20th  century.  Other 
appendixes  list  alphabetically  ships  of  the  vari- 
ous state  navies  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Texas  Navy,  the  Confederate  Navy,  and  the 
“Stone  Fleet”  of  the  Civil  War.  A separate 
volume  is  planned  for  unnamed  ships  and  craft 
that  were  commissioned;  an  index  and  cross- 
reference  volume  will  complete  the  series  some 
years  from  now. 

Volume  II  has  been  changed  somewhat  from 
Volume  I in  format  and  scope  of  content,  to 
improve  the  value  and  utility  of  the  series. 
Certain  changes  are  a result  of  evaluation  of 
comment  on  Volume  I ; others  come  from  our 
own  analysis.  One  of  the  most  useful  changes 
is  the  inclusion  of  the  names  of  noncommis- 
sioned ships  and  craft  in  the  alphabetical  sec- 
tion of  the  volume.  This  provides  the  reader 
with  a list  of  all  U.S.  naval  vessels  that  have 
names  in  the  particular  segment  of  the  alphabet 
covered  by  each  volume.  Another  is  the  intro- 
duction of  illustrations  into  the  body  of  the 
book.  A third  is  the  expansion  of  the  histories 
to  include  more  incidents. 

The  criteria  which  determine  whether  or  not 
a given  ship  will  be  represented  by  a detailed 
historical  sketch  or  by  only  a brief  summary  of 
service,  where  its  name  will  appear,  and  other 
editorial  information  follow: 

a.  Alphabetization.  A ship’s  name  is  a unit; 
it  may  be  a simple  unit  (one  word)  or  a com- 
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pound  unit  (two  or  more  words) . As  a unit,  a 
name  is  alphabetized  under  the  first  letter  of 
the  first  word.  Compound  names  are  listed 
under  the  first  word  of  the  name,  as  if  it  were 
the  entire  name. 

Example : 

Don  Don  0.  Woods 

Don  Juan  de  Austria  Donacona 

Don  Marquis  Donaldson 

Names  which  embody  prefixes  (example:  De 
Haven,  Des  Moines,  De  Soto)  are  listed  as  if 
they  were  one  word. 

b.  Criteria  for  histories.  More  than  10,000 
named  vessels  have  served  in  the  United  States 
and  Continental  Navies;  many  thousands  of 
unnamed  ships  and  craft  also  played  their  roles 
(some  perhaps  like  the  nail  in  the  horseshoe) 
in  the  United  States’  proud  naval  history.  The 
vast  majority  of  unnamed  vessels  were  not  com- 
missioned; neither  were  they  required  to  keep 
records  from  which  histories  can  be  prepared. 
From  the  standpoint  of  practicability,  there- 
fore, this  dictionary  includes  historical  sketches 
primarily  of  only  those  ships  that  saw  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  United  States  and  Conti- 
nental Navies.  Noncommissioned  ships  that 
were  named  at  some  time  during  their  careers 
are  included  in  their  proper  alphabetical  loca- 
tions, but  usually  without  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  with  only  a brief  outline  of  service 
instead  of  a historical  sketch. 

c.  Lineage.  Where  a name  has  been  used  more 
than  once,  a lineage  has  been  established.  Since 
the  Continental  Navy  is  the  direct  ancestor  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  names  used  in  the  Continental 
Navy  are  included  in  the  lineage.  To  qualify 
for  the  lineage,  a ship  must  have  been  built  to 
completion  and  have  carried  the  name  on  the 
Navy  List,  the  official  register  of  vessels  that 
are  components  of  the  regular  Navy.  If  a name 
was  assigned  but  the  ship  was  never  completed, 
the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lineage. 

In  the  case  of  a vessel  serving  under  two  or 
more  names,  her  history  appears  under  the 
name  carried  when  first  commissioned  unless 
her  most  significant  service  was  under  another 
name.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  either  cross- 
references  to  the  other  names,  or  all  names  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  historical  sketch. 


d.  Format.  A standard  format  has  been  used 
for  the  historical  sketches.  The  ship’s  name  is 
printed  in  bold  italics  at  the  center  of  the  col- 
umn. Below  the  name  a phrase  or  statement 
gives  the  name  source.  Next  appears  a list  of 
the  principal  statistics  of  the  ship.  The  his- 
torical sketch  follows.  For  noncommissioned 
ships,  only  the  name  source,  and  a brief  outline 
of  service  appear. 

e.  Statistics  given  for  each  ship  apply  to  the 
ship  as  commissioned,  and  do  not  reflect  any 
later  alterations.  The  statistics  include  the  type 
or  classification  (abbreviated),  hull  number 
(where  assigned),  tonnage  or  displacement, 
length,  beam,  extreme  width  of  flight  deck  (air- 
craft carriers) , draft,  speed,  complement,  arma- 
ment, and  class.  Where  any  of  these  items  does 
not  appear,  the  information  has  not  been  found. 
With  few  exceptions,  “class”  names  appear  for 
ships  of  the  20th  century  only.  If  no  “class” 
name  appears  for  one  of  these,  it  is  an  individ- 
ual unit  of  its  type. 

As  used  in  the  listing  of  a ship’s  statistics, 
the  term  tonnage  indicates  the  volumetric 
capacity  in  tons,  of  a ship,  and  is  used  only 
where  displacement  is  not  available.  Displace- 
ment is  the  weight,  in  tons,  of  the  water  dis- 
placed by  a ship.  Standard  displacement,  given 
if  available,  is  the  displacement  of  a vessel, 
complete,  fully  manned,  engined,  and  equipped 
ready  for  sea,  including  all  armament  and  am- 
munition, equipment,  outfit,  provisions,  and 
fresh  water  for  crew,  miscellaneous  stores,  and 
implements  of  every  description  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  carried  in  war,  but  in  the  case  of 
steamships,  without  fuel  or  reserve  feed  water 
on  board. 

If  standard  displacement  cannot  be  found  in 
the  records,  we  have  listed  normal  displace- 
ment, light  displacement,  or  full  load  displace- 
ment (selected  in  the  order  given  according  to 
availability). 

Normal  displacement  refers  to  a vessel  which 
is  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sea  with  two- 
thirds  full  supply  of  stores  and  fuel,  and  with 
supply  of  ammunition. 

Light  displacement  is  that  of  a vessel  ready 
for  service  in  every  respect,  including  perma- 
nent ballast  (solid  and  liquid),  and  liquids  in 
machinery  at  operating  levels,  but  without  any 
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items  of  consumable  or  variable  load  and  with- 
out airplanes. 

Tonnage  figures  are  expressed  in  long  tons 
(2240  lb.)  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Speed  listed  in  the  individual  histories  of  ships 
is  the  Designed  speed  unless  otherwise  noted  as 
Trial  speed.  Either  is  measured  in  knots. 

Fuel  Statistics  given  for  fuel  oil,  diesel  oil, 
and  gasoline  represent  95%  of  the  total  capac- 
ity of  all  t^nks  on  the  vessel  which  carry  each 
specific  fuel. 

Full  Load  displacement  is  standard  displace- 
ment plus  all  fuel  and  reserve  feed  water. 

f.  Dimensions.  For  vessels  without  bowsprits, 
length  given  is  normally  length  overall  (i.e. 
maximum  length  from  foremost  structure  of 
stem  to  aftermost  structure  of  stern) ; for  ves- 
sels with  bowsprits,  length  is  normally  length 
between  perpendiculars.  If  neither  of  the  de- 
sired norms  is  available,  the  closest  approximate 
length  appears. 

The  beam  given  is  normally  the  extreme 
beam  (i.e.  extreme  width  of  the  hull  of  the  ves- 
sel over  plating,  fenders,  or  guards) ; where  this 
has  not  been  found,  we  have  printed  the  moulded 
beam.  In  the  case  of  aircraft  carriers  the  ex- 
treme width  above  main  deck  at  or  about  the 
flight  deck,  including  all  projections,  is  given  in 
addition  to  the  beam. 

Drafts  stated  in  the  statistics  are  maximum 
navigational  drafts  including  any  underwater 
projections,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Armament  does  not  include  machineguns 
(such  as  40mm,  20mm,  etc.)  unless  such  guns 
were  the  largest  carried  on  board,  or  saluting 
batteries.  The  armament  shown  is  that  which 
ship  carried  on  commissioning.  Often  there  were 
important  changes  in  the  larger  caliber  guns 
afterwards. 

g.  Ship’s  Nomenclature.  The  first  entry  in  the 
statistics  line  in  individual  ship’s  histories  is 
the  nomenclature  of  the  ship  when  first  com- 
missioned, usually  indicated  by  an  abbreviation 
or  a classification  symbol  and  number.  The  key 
to  these  abbreviations  and  classification  symbols 
will  be  found  in  the  list  of  abbreviations  and 
symbols.  Later  changes  in  nomenclature  due  to 
conversion  or  redesignation  are  indicated  in  the 
body  of  each  history. 


Until  1920  the  nomenclature  of  a United 
States  Navy  ship  was  spelled  out  (i.e.  sloop-of- 
war,  monitor,  submarine,  torpedo  boat).  On  17 
July  1920  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved 
General  Order  No.  541,  establishing  the  use  of 
classification  symbols  to  convey  the  nomencla- 
ture for  all  ships  (i.e.  BB — battleship,  DD — de- 
stroyer, SS — submarine).  Linked  with  a hull 
number,  these  classification  symbols  provide 
positive  and  individual  identification  of  both 
named  and  unnamed  ships  (i.e.  USS  Charles  F. 
Adams  (DDG-2)  is  recognized  immediately  as 
Guided  Missile  Destroyer  Number  2 and  USS 
SC-185  as  Submarine  Chaser  No.  185). 

Register  numbers  were  given  to  many  of  the 
private  ships  taken  into  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I.  Assigned  at  the  time  a ship  was  inspected 
for  suitability  for  Navy  use,  the  number  bore 
no  relation  to  the  nomenclature  system,  but  was 
for  identification  only.  Register  numbers  ap- 
pear in  the  history  as  “(No ).” 

h.  “Battle  stars”  is  the  unofficial  but  customary 
name  given  to  the  engagement  stars  awarded  in 
World.  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  An  engage- 
ment star  is  a star  authorized  for  actual  combat 
in  an  operation  or  engagement.  An  “operation” 
is  a series  of  connected  military  actions  occupy- 
ing a specific  but  generally  broad  area  and  time, 
and  may  involve  many  clashes  with  the  enemy ; 
an  “engagement”  is  an  action  with  the  enemy 
taking  place  within  a restricted  time  and  area, 
and  of  sufficient  intensity  and  significance  to 
justify  recognition.  Battle  stars  are  worn  on 
area  campaign  ribbons.  For  World  War  II 
there  were  three  areas  for  which  ships  were 
awarded  campaign  ribbons  with  battle  stars, 
the  American  area,  the  European-African-Mid- 
dle  Eastern  area,  and  the  Asiatic-Pacific  area; 
for  the  Korean  war  there  was  but  one  area.  For 
World  War  II,  exclusive  of  certain  minesweep- 
ing and  special  operations,  there  were  41 
Asiatic-Pacific  stars,  and  8 European- African- 
Middle  Eastern  stars  authorized.  There  were 
10  Korean  stars  authorized. 

For  World  War  II,  in  addition  to  battle  stars 
for  general  operations,  a battle  star  was 
awarded  to  a ship  for  each  submarine  it  sank, 
and  a battle  star  was  awarded  to  a submarine 
for  each  of  its  war  patrols. 

[The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  the 
headquarters,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  determine 
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eligibility  for  battle  stars.  Information  and 
regulations  on  eligibility  and  wearing  of  battle 
stars  are  found  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Awards  Manual  (NavPers  15,790  (Rev.  1953) ) . 
Nothing  in  this  dictionary  is  to  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  ship  or  individual  to  wear  battle 
stars] 

i.  A “Successful  War  Patrol”  is  a patrol  during 
which  a submarine  sinks  or  assists  in  sinking  at 
least  one  enemy  vessel,  or  accomplishes  a combat 
mission  of  comparable  importance.  Patrols  were 
designated  as  “successful”  by  the  submarine 
force  commander  under  whose  command  the 
submarine  operated.  Designations  were  based 
upon  the  submarine’s  report  of  its  patrol,  and 
were  made  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
patrol  report;  later  information  may  have  re- 
sulted in  some  modifications.  In  this  work,  desig- 
nations of  “Successful  War  Patrols”  have  been 
taken  from  Submarine  Patrol  List:  Results  of 
U.S.  Submarine  War  Patrols  Listed  Alpha- 
betically by  Name  of  Submarine,  Based  on  Task 
Force  Commanders’  Assessments.  This  list  was 
compiled  in  October  1945  from  the  records  of 
the  Submarine  Operations  Research  Group, 
Office  of  Strategic  Planning,  Commander  Sub- 
marine Force,  Pacific  Fleet. 

j.  Tonnage  sunk  by  submarines.  The  figures 
given  for  tonnage  credited  to  individual  sub- 
marines are  taken  from  Japanese  Naval  and 
Merchant  Shipping  Losses  During  World  War 
II  by  All  Causes.  This  assessment  was  made 
after  World  War  II  from  study  of  records  of  all 
Japanese  naval  vessels  known  or  believed  to 
have  been  lost,  and  all  Japanese  merchant  ves- 
sels of  500  or  more  gross  tons  known  or  believed 
to  have  been  lost.  Since  some  doubt  exists  as  to 
actual  causes  of  some  sinkings,  the  figures  given, 
while  official,  are  approximate,  not  exact. 

United  States  submarines  concentrated  their 
offensive  efforts  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II,  except  for  a small  number  of  special 
missions  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 
They  sank  no  enemy  shipping,  naval  or  mer- 
chant, in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean. 

k.  Credits.  This  volume  is  most  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Harold  P.  Deeley,  Jr.,*  and  successor 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Blesch,  Jr.,  of  the  Ships’  Histories 
Section,  Naval  History  Division.  The  basic 


writing  was  done  principally  by  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Esther  Handleman  Vail,  USN*; 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Roberta  L.  Hazard, 
USN*,  and  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Thomas;  preliminary 
drafts  were  written  by  Mrs.  Elaine  Lewis 
Fries,*  Dr.  K.  Jack  Bauer,*  Mrs.  Fay  A.  Gar- 
rett, all  of  the  Naval  History  Division.  The 
arduous  task  of  research  was  done  by  Mrs. 
Alma  R.  Lawrence,*  Miss  Teresa  R.  Hasson, 
Miss  Charlotte  L.  Skiba,*  Miss  Mabel  I.  Welde, 
Chief  Yeoman  Rodolfo  L.  Mendoza,  USN,*  Mrs. 
Fries,*  Mrs.  Garrett,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Hazard,*  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Deeley*.  Indis- 
pensable assistance  in  resolving  specific  ques- 
tions was  provided  by  Dr.  William  J.  Morgan, 
Head  of  the  General  Historical  Research  Sec- 
tion; Mr.  Dean  C.  Allard,  Head  of  the  Opera- 
tional Archives  Branch ; Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Talley, 
Head  of  the  Ship’s  Names  and  Sponsors  Sec- 
tion ; and  Mr.  Loyd  A.  Olsson  of  the  Ships’  His- 
tories Section,  all  of  the  Naval  History  Division. 

Most  valuable  advice  and  aid  in  both  selecting 
and  obtaining  the  illustrations  in  this  volume, 
were  given  by  Mr.  Allard  and  Commander  Fran- 
cis C.  Huntley,  USNR,  of  the  Ships’  Histories 
Section,  Naval  History  Division;  Miss  Florence 
E.  Sharswood  of  the  Early  Records  Section, 
Naval  History  Division ; Commander  Dermott  V. 
Hickey,  USN,  assistant  curator  for  the  Navy 
Department;  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Vadnais,  civil- 
ian assistant  curator  for  the  Navy  Department. 

The  editors  received  willing  cooperation  and 
aid  from  the  many  bureaus  and  offices,  both 
within  and  without  the  Navy  Department, 
which  they  consulted  during  the  preparation  of 
this  volume.  While  the  number  of  individuals 
concerned  precludes  mentioning  each  name,  we 
nevertheless  feel  compelled  to  single  out  for 
special  mention  Mrs.  Estelle  T.  Turner,  of  the 
Ships  Status  and  Progress  Data  Section,  Bu- 
reau of  Ships;  Miss  Olga  B.  Mager  and  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Fletcher,  of  the  Ships’  Deck  Logs 
Section,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel;  and  Mrs. 
Josephine  M.  James  and  Mrs.  Bette  W.  Shirley, 
of  the  Biographies  Branch,  Internal  Relations 
Division,  Office  of  Information,  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Without  their  cheerful  help,  these 
sketches  could  not  have  been  completed. 

The  final,  and  a very  important  step  in  pre- 

*Now  detached  from  the  Division. 
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paring  a manuscript  is  the  typing;  here,  this 
critical  task  was  most  capably  performed  by 
Chief  Yeoman  Mendoza,  Mr.  Donald  R.  Martin, 
and  Paul  G.  Culbertson,  YN2,  USN. 

Supervising  the  entire  project  from  their 
posts  as  successive  Heads  of  the  Ships’  Histories 
Section  have  been  Commander  Walter  P. 
Smiley,  USN,  and  Commander  Robert  E.  Me 
Clure,  USNR.  Commander  McClure  also  par- 
ticipated most  actively  in  the  general  editorial 
work  of  producing  this  volume. 

In  all  its  stages,  including  final  editing,  the 
project  like  all  others  of  this  busy  division  has 
benefitted  greatly  from  the  wise  and  able  guid- 
ance of  Captain  F.  Kent  Loomis,  USN  (Ret.), 
Assistant  Director  of  Naval  History. 

For  nearly  2 centuries  the  Navy  has  served 
the  Nation  well  through  calm  and  storm.  Vast 
change  has  come  over  America  and  the  world 
since  John  Paul  Jones  lashed  his  shattered, 
sinking  Bonhomme  Richard  alongside  Serapis 
and  defiantly  shouted  “I  have  not  yet  begun  to 
fight!”  This  change  has  swept  through  the 
Navy  like  a gale:  From  sail  to  atom;  from 
smooth  bore  frigate  to  guided  missile  destroyer, 
nuclear  submarine,  and  aircraft  carrier;  from 
bitter  ship  duels  at  “pistol  shot”  range  to 
“Polaris”  reaching  into  the  hearts  of  conti- 
nents, and  satellites  into  space. 

Each  generation,  especially  in  this  century 
has  witnessed  a Navy  in  constant  change.  Yet 
every  development  has  been  shaped  about  and 
forged  into  the  ship — the  ship,  in  the  ultimate, 
is  the  Navy.  The  Navy  can  only  be  as  good  as 


its  ships — their  material,  their  crews  and  train- 
ing, their  leadership.  All  who  have  sailed  in  a 
ship  know  that  it  has  become  part  of  them — and 
they  of  it  forever.  The  history  of  the  Navy  is 
truly  written  in  the  stories  of  ships. 

Many  proud  names  appear  in  this  volume  as 
in  its  predecessor.  Constitution  and  Constella- 
tion, two  of  the  first  three  frigates  built  after 
the  United  States  became  a nation,  still  float, 
returned  home  as  is  the  way  of  the  sea  to  the 
ports  where  they  built,  Boston  and  Baltimore. 
Our  first  Enterprise  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion helped  set  the  stage  on  Lake  Champlain  for 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  history,  Saratoga. 
The  latest  Enterprise,  number  eight  in  a long 
and  valiant  line,  has  tireless  nuclear  engines. 
Hence  in  this  volume  we  have  histories  of  both 
some  of  our  oldest  and  most  gallant  ships  under 
sail  joined  with  those  of  the  newest  and  most 
powerful,  driven  across  the  seas  by  the  atom. 

It  is  stirring  for  anyone  to  read  these  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  ships  that  together  helped  shape 
America’s  destiny  and  will  forge  the  future.  As 
we  read  of  each  gallant  ship  we  come  to  realize 
how  much  together  they  affect  America’s  course 
through  time.  Freedom  has  sailed  under  their 
shield  in  the  past.  Only  with  ships  like  them 
that  continue  to  do  their  job  well  will  we  ad- 
vance into  the  years  ahead  towards  man’s  high- 
est dreams. 

E.  M.  Eller 

Rear  Admiral,  USN  (Ret.), 
Director  of  Naval  History. 

February  1963 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  SYMBOLS 


The  below-listed  abbreviations  and  symbols  are  taken  from  standard 
U.S.  Navy  usage,  or  have  been  assigned  for  the  specific  purpose  of  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships.  Where  a ship’s  classi- 
fication symbol  is  preceded  by  the  letter  “B,”  that  ship  was  allocated  to 
the  United  Kingdom  under  lend-lense ; where  a symbol  is  preceded  by 
the  letter  “E,”  that  ship  is  “Experimental” ; where  a symbol  is  preceded 
by  the  letter  “T”  and  a dash  (“T-”),  that  ship  is  assigned  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service;  where  a symbol  is  preceded  by  the 
letter  “W,”  that  ship  is  a U.S.  Coast  Guard  ship ; where  a classification 
symbol  is  followed  by  “(N)”  the  ship  has  nuclear  propulsion. 


a. — Armament. 

AAW — Antiair  warfare. 

AB — Crane  Ship. 

ABD — Advance  Base  Dock. 

ABSD — Advance  Base. 

Section  Dock. 

AC — Collier. 

ACM — Auxiliary  Mine  Layer. 

ACR — Armored  Cruiser. 

ACV — Auxiliary  Aircraft  Carrier. 

AD — Destroyer  Tender. 

ADG — Degaussing  Ship. 

AE — Ammunition  Ship. 

A.E.F. — American  Expeditionary  Force  (WW  I)  or 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force  (WW  II). 

AF — Store  Ship. 

AFD — Auxiliary,  Floating  Dock. 

AFDB — Large  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock. 

AFDL — Small  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock. 

AFDM — Medium  Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock. 

AFS — Combat  Store  Ship. 

AG — Miscellaneous  (Auxiliary). 

A g. — Aktiengesellschaft  (Joint  Stock  Co.). 

AGB — Icebreaker. 

AGC — Amphibious  Force  Flagship. 

AGD — Seagoing  Dredge. 

AGDE — Escort  Research  Ship. 

AGEH — Hydrofoil  Research  Ship. 

AGL — Lighthouse  Tender. 

AGM — Missile  Range  Instrumentation  Ship. 

AGMR — Major  Communications  Relay  Ship. 

AGOR — Oceanographic  Research  Ship. 

AGP — Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Tender. 

AGR — Radar  Picket  Ship. 

AGS — Surveying  Ship. 

AGSC — Coastal  Survey  Ship. 

AGSL — Satellite  Launching  Ship. 

AGSS — Auxiliary  Submarine. 

AH — Hospital  Ship. 

AHP — Evacuation  Hospital  Ship. 

AK — Cargo  Ship. 

AKA — Attack  Cargo  Ship. 

AKD — Cargo  Ship  Dock  or  Deep  Hold  Cargo  Ship. 

AKL — Light  Cargo  Ship. 

AKN — Net  Cargo  Ship. 


AKS — Stores  Cargo  Ship. 

AK(SS)" — Cargo  Submarine. 

AKV — Cargo  Ship  and  Aircraft  Ferry. 

AL — Lightship. 

A.L. — American  Locomotive  Co.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Al.Ch. — Allis  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

AM — Mine  Sweeper. 

AMb — Mine  Sweeper,  Harbor. 

AMc — Coastal  Mine  Sweeper. 

AMc(U) — Mine  Hunter  Underwater  Location. 

AMS — Motor  Mine  Sweeper. 

AN — Net  Laying  Ship  or  Not  Tender,  (Boom). 

AO — Oiler. 

AOE — Fast  Combat  Support  Ship. 

AOG — Gasoline  Tanker  or  Small  Oiler. 

AOR — Replenishment  Fleet  Tanker. 

AOSS — Submarine  Oiler. 

AP — Transport. 

APA — Attack  Transport  or  Animal  Transport. 

APb — Base  Repair  Ship. 

APB — Self-Propelled  Barracks  Ship  or  Artillery  Barge. 
APc — Small  Coastal  Transport. 

A PC — Cavalry  Transport. 

APD — High-Speed  Transport. 

APF — Administrative  Flagship. 

APG — Supporting  Gunnery  Ship. 

A PH — Transport  (fitted  for  evacuation  of  wounded). 
APL — Barracks  Craft  (Non-self-propelled). 

APM — Mechanized  Artillery  Transport. 

APN — Nonmechanized  Artillery  Transport. 

APP — Troop  Barge,  Class  A. 

APR — Rescue  Transport. 

APS — Mine-Laying  Submarine. 

APSS — Transport,  Submarine. 

APT — Troop  Barge,  Class  B. 

APV — Transport  and  Aircraft  Ferry. 

APY— Giant  “Y”  Boat. 

AR — Repair  Ship. 

ARB — Battle  Damage  Repair  Ship. 

ARC — Cable  Repairing  or  Laying  Ship. 

ARD — Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock. 

ARDC — Auxiliary  Floating  Dry  Dock,  Concrete. 

ARG — Internal  Combustion  Engine  Repair  ship. 

ARH — Heavy-Hull  Repair  Ship. 

ARL — Landing  Craft  Repair  Ship. 
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ARM — Heavy  Machinery  Repair  Ship. 

ARS — Salvage  Ship. 

ARSD — Salvage  Lifting  Ship. 

ARST — Salvage  Craft  Tender. 

ARV — Aircraft  Repair  Ship. 

ARVA — Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (Aircraft). 

ARVE — Aircraft  Repair  Ship  (Engine). 

AS — Submarine  Tender. 

ASR— Submarine  Rescue  Ship. 

ASSA — Cargo  Submarine. 

ASSP — Transport  Submarine. 

ASW — Antisubmarine  Warfare  or  Support  Aircraft 
Carrier. 

AT — Tug,  Ocean-Going. 

ATA — Auxiliary  Ocean  Tug. 

ATF — Fleet  Ocean  Tug. 

ATL — Tank  Landing  Craft. 

ATO — Ocean  Tug,  Old. 

ATR — Rescue  Ocean  Tug. 

AV — Seaplane  Tender. 

AVB — Advanced  Aviation  Base  Ship. 

AVC — Large  Catapult  Lighter. 

AVD — Seaplane  Tender  (Destroyer). 

AVG — Aircraft  Escort  Vessel. 

AVM — Guided  Missile  Ship. 

AVP — Small  Seaplane  Tender. 

AVR — Aircraft  Rescue  Vessel. 

AVS — Aviation  Supply  Ship. 

AVT — Auxiliary  Air  Transport. 

AW — Distilling  Ship. 

AWK — Water  Tanker. 

AZ — Airship  Tender, 
b. — Beam. 

Bath. — Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine. 

BB — Battleship. 

BBG — Guided  Missile  Capital  Ship. 

B.C. — British  Columbia. 

BDE — British  Escort  Ship. 

Bethl. — Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division, 
Quincy,  Mass, 
bhp. — Brake  horsepower, 
blr. — Breech-loading  rifle. 

BM — Monitor. 

bom — “Builder’s  Old  Measurement.” 
b.p. — Between  Perpendiculars. 

Br. — British. 

B.S. — Busch  Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel  Engine  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.W. — Babcock  and  Wilcox  Co.,  Boiler  Division, 
Barberton,  Ohio. 

B. W.I. — British  West  Indies. 

C — Protected  Cruiser. 

CA — Heavy  Cruiser. 

CAG — Guided  Missile  Heavy  Cruiser, 
cal. — Caliber, 
car. — Carronade. 

CB — Large  Cruiser. 

CBC — Large  Tactical  Command  Ship. 

CC — Battle  Cruiser  or  Command  Ship. 

CCS — Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

C. E. — Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
CF — Flying-Deck  Cruiser. 

CG — Guided  Missile  Cruiser. 

CGC — Coast  Guard  Cutter. 

CG(N) — Guided  Missile  Cruiser  (Nuclear  Powered). 
C.I.W. — Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CL — Light  Cruiser, 
cl. — Class. 

CLAA — Anti-Aircraft  Light  Cruiser. 

CLC — Tactical  Command  Ship. 

CLG — Guided  Missile  Light  Cruiser. 

CLG(N) — Guided  Missile  Light  Cruiser  (Nuclear 
Powered ) . 

CLK — Hunter-Killer  Ship. 

CM — Mine  Layer. 

CMC — Coastal  Mine  Layer. 

C.O. — Commanding  Officer. 


col. — Columbiad. 
comp. — Compound. 

compos. — Composite  drive  (2  diesel  engines,  electric 
drive;  2 diesel  engines,  geared  drive;  hydraulic 
couple). 

const. — Construction, 
cont. — Continued, 
cpl. — Complement. 

Craig — Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Cramp — Wm.  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cres. — Crescent  Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.J. 

CS — Scout  Cruiser. 

CSA — Confederate  States  Army. 

CSN — Confederate  States  Navy. 

CSS — Confederate  States  Ship. 

CTB — Coast  Torpedo  Boat. 

CTF — Commander  Task  Force. 

CTG — Commander  Task  Group. 

Ctr — Cutter. 

CTU — Commander  Task  Unit. 

Curtis — Curtis-type  turbine. 

CV — -Aircraft  Carrier  or  Aircraft  Carrier,  First  Line. 
CVA — Attack  Aircraft  Carrier. 

CVB — Large  Aircraft  Carrier. 

CVE — Escort  Aircraft  Carrier. 

CVHA — Assault  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier. 

CVHE — Escort  Helicopter  Aircraft  Carrier. 

CVL — Small  Aircraft  Carrier. 

CVS — Antisubmarine  Warfare  Aircraft  Carrier. 

CVU — Utility  Aircraft  Carrier. 

C.Z. — Canal  Zone. 

dcp. — Depth  charge  projector. 

dcp.  (hh.) — Depth  charge  projector  (“hedgehog”  type), 
dct. — Depth  charge  track. 

DD — Destroyer, 
dd. — Drydock. 

DDC — Corvette. 

DDK — Hunter-Killer  Destroyer, 
ddd. — Diesel  direct  drive. 

DDE — Antisubmarine  Destroyer. 

DDG — Guided  Missile  Destroyer. 

DDR — Radar  Picket  Destroyer. 

DE — Escort  Ship. 

DEC — Control  Escort  Ship, 
ded. — Diesel  electric  drive. 

DEG — Guided  Missile  Escort  Ship. 

DER — Radar  Picket  Escort  Ship, 
derd. — Diesel  electric  reduction  drive. 

des.  — Designed. 

det.  — Diesel  electric  tandem  motor  drive. 

DEW — Distant  Early  Warning  (a  radar  network  across 
upper  North  America), 
dgd. — Diesel  geared  drive. 

Diehl — Diehl  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  N.Y. 
div. — Division. 

DL — Frigate. 

DLG — Guided  Missile  Frigate. 

Dlv. — De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 

DM — Destroyer  Minelayer. 

DMS — High-speed  Mine  Sweeper. 

dp. — Displacement  or  Dual  Purpose  (Guns). 

dph. — Depth  (in  hold). 

dr. — Draft. 

drd. — Diesel  reduction  drive, 
dw. — Deadweight  ( tonnage ) . 

E.B. — Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn, 
ehp. — Electric  horse  power. 

Elec.  Dy. — Electric  Dynamic  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

Elec.  Spec. — Electric  Specialty  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Ell. — Elliot  Motor  Co.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 
eng. — engine, 
enl. — Enlisted. 

ew. — Extreme  width  of  flight  deck, 
ex— former. 

Exide — Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
exp. — Expansion. 
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Fdry. — Foundry. 

Fiat — Fiat-San  Giorgio  Ltd.,  Turin,  Italy. 

F.M. — Fairbanks  Morse  Diesel,  Reverse  Gear  Drive, 
f. — Full  load  (Displacement). 

Fit  Btry — Floating  Battery. 

F.R. — Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Fr — Frigate. 

FS — Freight  Supply  Ship. 

ft. — Fire-tube  (Scotch-type)  boiler. 

F. W. — Foster  Wheeler  Corp.,  Mountaintop,  Pa. 
gal. — Gallon. 

Gbt — Gunboat. 

G. E. — General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
gen. — Generator. 

Ges. — Gesellschaft  (Company). 

G.M. — General  Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland  Diesel  Division, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

G. M.T. — General  Motors  diesels  with  diesel  electric 

tandem  motor  drive. 

Gon — Gondola. 

Gould — Gould  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
gr. — Gross  (tonnage). 

Gy — Galley. 

HBM — His  Britannic  Majesty’s. 

Here. — Hercules  Motor  Corp.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
h.h. — Hedge-hog. 

H. H.— Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Corp.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 

HUMS — His  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty’s  Ship. 

H.L. — R.  W.  Hawthorn,  Leslie  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  England. 

HMAS — His(Her)  Majesty’s  Australian  Ship. 

HMCS — His(Her)  Majesty’s  Canadian  Ship. 

HMNZS — His  (Her)  Majesty’s  New  Zealand  Ship. 

HMS — His(Her)  Majesty’s  Ship  (Great  Britain). 
HNMS — Her  Netherlands  Majesty’s  Ship. 

H.O.R. — Hooven,  Owens,  Rentschler  Co.,  Hamilton, 

Ohio. 

hor. — Horizontal, 
how. — Howitzer. 

H.T. — Humphreys  and  Tenant  Ltd.,  London,  England. 

H. W.— Hunter  Wheel. 

HwGbt — Hunter-wheel  Gunboat. 

IFS — Inshore  Fire  Support  Ship, 
ihp. — Indicated  horsepower, 
int.— International. 

Ire — Ironclad. 

Ire.  Fit.  Btry.— Ironclad  Floating  Battery. 

IrcGbt — Ironclad  Gunboat. 

IrcRam — Ironclad  Ram. 

IreSlp — Ironclad  Sloop. 

IrcStr. — Ironclad  Steamer. 

IrcStFltBtry — Ironclad  Steam  Floating  Battery. 

I. W. — Iron  Works. 

IX — Unclassified  Miscellaneous  Ship. 

JCS — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

JTF — Joint  Task  Force. 

k.  — Knots. 

l.  — Length. 

lbp — Length  between  perpendiculars. 

LBP — Personnel  Landing  Boat. 

LES — Support  Landing  Boat. 

LBV — Vehicle  Landing  Boat. 

LCA — Assault  Landing  Craft. 

LCC(l) — Landing  Craft,  Control  Mk  I. 

LCC(2) — Landing  Craft,  Control  Mk  II. 

LCFF — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Flotilla  Flagship). 
LCI — Landing  Craft,  Infantry. 

LCI(FF) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Flotilla  Flagship). 
LCIG — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Gunboat). 

LCI(L) — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Large) 

LCIM — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Mortar). 

LCIR — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Rocket). 

LCM(2) — Landing  Craft,  Mechanized,  Mk  II. 

LCM(3) — Landing  Craft,  Mechanized,  Mk  III. 

LCM(6) — Landing  Craft,  Mechanized,  Mk  VI. 

LCM(8) — Landing  Craft,  Mechanized,  Mk  VIII. 


LCP(L) — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Large). 

LCP(N) — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (Nested). 

LCP(R) — Landing  Craft,  Personnel  (With  Ramp). 
LCR(L) — Landing  Craft,  Inflatable  Boat  (Large). 
LCR(S) — Landing  Craft,  Inflatable  Boat  (Small). 
LCSL — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Support). 

LCSR — Landing  Craft,  Swimmer  Reconnaissance. 
LCS(S)(1) — Landing  Craft,  Support  (Small)  Mk  I. 
LCS(S)(2) — Landing  Craft,  Support  (Small)  Mk  II. 
LCT — Landing  Ship,  Utility  or  Landing  Craft,  Tank. 
LCU — Utility  Landing  Craft. 

LCV — Landing  Craft,  Vehicle. 

LCVP — Landing  Craft,  Vehicle  and  Personnel. 

LHT — Lighthouse  Tender. 

LPD — Amphibious  Transport  Dock. 

LPH — Amphibious  Assault  Ship. 

LSD — Dock  Landing  Ship. 

LSFF — Flotilla  Flagship  Landing  Ship. 

LSI— Giant  “Y”  Boat. 

LSIG — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Gunboat). 

LSIL — Infantry  Landing  Ship  (Large). 

LSIM — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Mortar). 

LSIR — Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Rocket). 

LSM — Medium  Landing  Ship. 

LSMR — Medium  Landing  Ship  (Rocket). 

LSSL — Support  Landing  Ship  (Large)  Mk  III. 

LST — Tank  Landing  Ship. 

LSTH — Landing  Ship,  Tank  (Casualty  Evacuation). 
LSTS — Landing  Ship  (Utility). 

LSU— Landing  Ship,  Utility. 

LSV — Landing  Ship,  Vehicle. 

It. — Light  (Displacement). 

LVT — Landing  Vehicle,  Track. 

m.  — Mortar, 
mach. — M achinery. 

M.A.N.-1— Maschinefabrik-Augsburg-Nurnberg-type 
diesel. 

MATS — Military  Air  Transport  Service, 
max. — Maximum. 

MC — Maritime  Commission. 

MCS — Mine  Countermeasures  Support  Ship. 

M.D.A.P. — Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program, 
mfr. — Manufacturer, 
mg. — Machine  gun. 

MHA — Minehunter,  Auxiliary. 

MHC — Minehunter,  Coastal. 

M. I.  Ny. — Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
mm. — Millimeter. 

MM — Minelayer,  Fleet. 

MMA — Minelayer,  Auxiliary. 

MMC — Minelayer,  Coastal. 

MMF — Minelayer,  Fleet. 

Moran — Moran  Brothers  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mosh. — Mosher-type  boiler, 
mph — Miles  per  hour. 

MS— Motor  Ship. 

MSA — Minesweeper,  Auxiliary. 

MSB — Minesweeper  Boat. 

MSC — Minesweeper,  Coastal  (Nonmagnetic). 

MSC(O) — Minesweeper,  Coastal  (Old). 

MSF— Minesweeper,  Fleet  (Steel  hulled). 

MSI — Minesweeper,  Inshore. 

MSO — Minesweeper,  Ocean  (Nonmagnetic). 

MSS — Minesweeper,  Special. 

MSTS — Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 

n.  — Normal  (Displacement). 

NATO — North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

NATS — Naval  Air  Transportation  Service. 

N. E.I. — Netherland  East  Indies. 

Nfld. — Newfoundland. 

N.G. — New  Guinea. 

N.I. — Northern  Ireland. 

Nicl.— Niclausse-type  boiler  (built  by  the  Stirling  Co., 
Barberton,  Ohio). 

N.L. — Neafie  and  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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N.L.S.E. — New  London  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Groton, 
Conn. 

N.N. — Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

NNV — National  Naval  Volunteers, 
no. — number. 

Norm. — Normand-type  boiler. 

NOTS — Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 
NROTC— Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

N.S. — Nova  Scotia. 

NTS — Naval  Transportation  Service. 

N.W.I. — Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Ny. — Navy  Yard. 

N.Y.  Ny. — New  York  Navy  Yard. 

N.Y.S.B. — New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J. 
off. — Officer  (s). 

OIC — Officer-in-Charge. 

Palm. — N.  F.  Palmer,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Par. — Parsons-type  turbine. 

PBY — Consolidated  Patrol  Bomber. 

PC — Submarine  Chaser  (173'). 

PCC — Control  Submarine  Chaser  (173'). 

PCE— Escort  (180'). 

PCEC — Control  Escort  (80'). 

PCER — Rescue  Escort  (180'). 

PCH— Submarine  Chaser  (Hydrofoil). 

PCS — Submarine  Chaser  (136'). 

PCSC — Control  Submarine  Chaser  (136'). 
pdr. — Pounder. 

PE — Eagle  Boat. 

PF — Patrol  Escort  or  Frigate. 

PG — Gunboat. 

PGM — Motor  Gunboat. 

P.Ny. — Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

P.I. — Philippine  Islands. 

P.Q. — Providence  of  Quebec. 

PR — River  Gunboat. 

P.R. — Puerto  Rico. 

P. S.Ny. — Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
PT — Motor  Torpedo  Boat. 

PTC — Motor-Boat  Subchaser. 

PTF — Fast  Patrol  Boat. 

PY — Patrol  Vessel-Converted  Yacht. 

PYc — Patrol  Vessel-Converted  Yacht  (Coastal). 

Q. I.W. — Quintard  Iron  Works,  New  York,  N.Y. 
quad. — Quadruple. 

quint. — Quintuple. 

r.  — Muzzle-loading  rifle. 

RAAF — Royal  Australian  Air  Force. 

RAF — Royal  Air  Force. 

RAN — Royal  Australian  Navy. 

RC — Revenue  Cutter. 

RCAF — Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

RCN — Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

RCS — Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
recip. — Reciprocating, 
rf. — Rapid  fire. 

R. L.W. — Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  Richmond,  Va. 
Ridy. — Ridgeway  Dynamo  and  Electric  Co.,  Ridgeway, 

Pa. 

RN — Royal  Navy  (Great  Britain). 

RNN — Royal  Netherlands  Navy. 

RNZN — Royal  New  Zealand  Navy. 

Roach— John  Roach  and  Sons,  Chester,  Pa. 

s.  — Speed. 

SACEUR— Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 
SACLANT — Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Atlantic, 
sb. — Smooth  Bore. 

Sc. — Screw. 

SC — Submarine  Chaser  (110'). 

SCC — Control  Submarine  Chaser  (110'). 

ScGbt — Screw  Gunboat. 

ScFr — Screw  Frigate. 

Sch — Schooner. 

ScSlp — Screw  Sloop-of-War. 

ScStr — Screw  Steamer. 


ScTug — Screw  Tug. 

SEATO — Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

SF — Fleet  Submarine. 

SHAEF — -Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

shp. — Shaft  horsepower. 

SL — Ship-of-the-Line. 

Sip— Sloop. 

SlpW — Sloop-of-W  ar. 

SM — Mine-Laying — Submarine. 

SP — Motor  Patrol  Boats, 
ss. — Steamship. 

SS — Submarine. 

SSA — Submarine  Cargo. 

SSB — Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine. 

SSB(N) — Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarine  (Nuclear 
Powered ) . 

SSC — Cruiser  Submarine. 

SSG — Guided  Missile  Submarine. 

SSG(N) — Guided  Missile  Submarine  (Nuclear 
Powered ) . 

SSK — Antisubmarine  Submarine 
SS(N) — Submarine  (Nuclear  Powered). 

SSO — Submarine  Oiler. 

SSP — Submarine  Transport. 

SSR — Radar  Picket  Submarine. 

SSR(N) — Radar  Picket  Submarine  (Nuclear  Powered). 
SST — Target  and  Training  Submarine. 

St — Steam. 

StBrig — Steam  Brig. 

Stbt. — Steamboat. 

StFr — Steam  Frigate. 

Str. — Steamer. 

StR. — Steam  Ram. 

StSlp — Steam  Sloop. 

StTB — Steam  Torpedo  Boat. 

StTug — Steam  Tug. 

Stw — Stern  Wheel. 

StwGbt — Stern  Wheel  Gunboat. 

StwStr — Stem  Wheel  Steamer, 
subm. — Submerged. 

Sun — Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
surf. — Surface. 

SwGbt — Side  Wheel  Gunboat. 

SwStr — Side  Wheel  Steamer. 

SwTug — Side  Wheel  Tug. 

SwRam — Side  Wheel  Ram. 

Sy. — Shipyard, 

t. — Tonnage. 

TB — Torpedo  Boat, 
td. — Turbine  direct  drive. 

TE — Turbine  Electric  (Drive), 
terd. — Turbine  electric  reduction  drive. 

TF — Task  Force. 

TG— Task  Group. 

Thorn. — Thornycroft-type  boiler. 

TLL — Tank  Lighter. 

TLLW — Tank  Lighter  (Medium  Tank-Well  Type). 

torp. — Torpedo  ( es ) . 

trd. — Turbine  reduction  drive. 

Trigg — Wm.  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
tt. — Torpedo  Tubes. 

TU— Task  Unit. 

UDT — Underwater  Demolition  Team. 

U.K. — United  Kingdom. 

U.N. — United  Nations. 

Union — Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

USA — United  States  Army. 

USAAC — United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 

USAAF — United  States  Army  Air  Forces. 

USAF — United  States  Air  Force. 

USAMC — United  States  Army  Medical  Corps. 

USANF — United  States  Auxiliary  Naval  Force. 

USAT — United  States  Army  Transport. 

USCG — United  States  Coast  Guard. 

USCGR — United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
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USCGS — United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
USCS — United  States  Coast  Survey. 

USMC — United  States  Marine  Corps. 

USMCR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
USMCWR — United  States  Marine  Corps  Women’s 
Reserve. 

USN — United  States  Navy. 

USNA — United  States  Naval  Academy. 

USNR — United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

USNRF — United  States  Naval  Reserve  Forces. 

USRCS — United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

USSB — United  States  Shipping  Board. 

U. S.S.R. — Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
vert. — Vertical. 

V.  I.— Virgin  Islands. 

WAVES — Women  Accepted  for  Voluntary  Emergency 
Service. 

W. F. — White-Forster-type  boiler  (manufactured  by 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  Co.). 

W.G.T. — Westinghouse  or  General  Motors  Turbine  with 
turbine  reduction  drive. 

Wint. — Winton  Engine  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

W.M. — White  and  Middleton  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Wstgh. — Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
wt. — Water-tube  boiler. 

X — Submersible  Craft. 

XMAP — Sweeper  Device. 

YA — Ash  Lighter. 

YAG — Miscellaneous  Auxiliary. 

YAGR — Ocean  Radar  Station  Ship. 

Yar. — Yarrow-type  boiler. 

YBR — Sludge  Removal  Barge. 

YC — Open  Lighter  or  Miscellaneous  Auxiliary. 

YCD — Fueling  Barge. 

YCF — LCar  Float. 

YCK — Open  Cargo  Lighter. 

YCV — Aircraft  Transportation  Lighter. 

YD — Floating  Derrick. 

YDG — District  Degassing  Vessel. 

YDT — Diving  Tender. 

YE — Ammunition  Lighter. 

YF — Covered  Lighter  (Self-propelled). 

YFB — Ferryboat  or  Launch. 

YFD — Yard  Floating  Dry  Dock. 

YFN — Covered  Lighter  (Non-self -propelled). 

YFNB — Large  Cover  Lighter. 

YFND— Dry  Dock  Companion  Craft. 

YFNG — Covered  Lighter  (Special  Purpose). 

YFNX — Lighter  (Special  Purpose). 

YFP — Floating  Power  Barge. 

YFR — Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter  (Self-propelled). 


YFRN — Refrigerated  Covered  Lighter  (Non- 
self-propelled). 

YFRT — Covered  Lighter  (Range  Tender). 

YFT — Torpedo  Transportation  Lighter. 

YFU— Harbor  Utility  Craft. 

YG — Garbage  Lighter  (Self-propelled). 

YGN — Garbage  Lighter  (Non-self-propelled). 

YH — Ambulance  Boat. 

YHB — House  Boat. 

YHT — Scow,  Heating. 

YLA — Open  Landing  Lighter. 

YM — Dredge. 

YMD — Mud  Scow. 

YMP — Motor  Mine  Planter. 

YMS — Auxiliary  Motor  Mine  Sweeper. 

YMT — Motor  Tug. 

YN — Net  Tender  (Boom). 

YNG— Gate  Craft. 

YNT — District  Net  Tender  (Tug  Class). 

YO — Fuel  Oil  Barge  (Self-propelled). 

YOG — Gasoline  Barge  (Self-propelled). 

YOGN — Gasoline  Barge  (Non-self-propelled). 

YON — Fuel  Oil  Barge  (Non-self-propelled). 

YOS — Oil  Storage  Barge. 

YP — Patrol  Craft. 

YPD — Floating  Pile  Driver. 

YPK — Pontoon  Stowage  Barge. 

YR — Floating  Workshop. 

YRB — Submarine  Repair  and  Berthing  Barge. 
YRBM — Submarine  Repair,  Berthing  and  Messing 
Barge. 

YRC — Submarine  Rescue  Chamber. 

YRDH — Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (Hull) 

YRDM — Floating  Dry  Dock  Workshop  (Machinery). 
YRL — Covered  Lighter  (Repair). 

YS — Stevedoring  Barge. 

YSD — Seaplane  Wrecking  Derrick. 

YSR — Sludge  Removal  Barge. 

YSP — Stowage  Pontoon. 

YT — Harbor  Tug. 

YTB — Large  Harbor  Tug. 

YTBM— Harbor  Tug. 

YTL — Small  Harbor  Tug. 

YTM — Medium  Harbor  Tug. 

YTT — Torpedo  Testing  Barge. 

YV — Drone  Aircraft  Catapult  Control  Craft  or 
Seaplane  Barge. 

YVC — Catapult  Lighter. 

YW — Water  Barge  (Self-propelled). 

YWN — Water  Barge  (Non-self-propelled). 

ZR — Rigid  Airship. 

ZRS — Rigid  Airship  (Scouting). 
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Frontispiece 

USS  Chesapeake,  training  ship  in  which  FADM  C.  W.  Nimitz,  USN,  sailed  in  his  Youngster  Cruise.  The  ship 
and  the  man  represent  transition.  It  has  been  sail  to  steam;  wood  to  steel.  Now,  nuclear-powered,  ships  carry 
continent-spanning  missiles,  can  cruise  the  world  submerged.  The  goal  of  the  Navy  remains:  To  control  the 
seas  for  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  and  free  men  everywhere. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCHES 


C-l 

(SS-9:  dp.  238;  1.  105'4";  b.  13'11";  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  2 18'  tt.;  cl.  C) 

C-l  (Submarine  No.  9)  was  launched  4 October  1906 
as  Octopus  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  under  a subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Company; 
sponsored  by  Miss  F.  Webster;  and  commissioned  30 
June  1908,  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Courtney  in  command.  She 
was  renamed  C-l  on  17  November  1911. 

Assigned  to  the  2nd  Submarine  Flotilla,  Octopus  oper- 
ated out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  and  New  York  until  9 October 
1908.  Tests  and  experiments  with  both  submarine  design 
and  the  tactical  use  of  her  type  continued  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  Newport  until  she  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  14  February  1910. 

Recommissioned  15  April  1910,  the  submarine  con- 
ducted experiments  and  served  as  training  vessel  at 
Newport  until  10  May  1913.  C-l  was  reassigned  to  1st 
Submarine  Group,  Torpedo  Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and 
from  29  May  to  7 December  1913,  operated  out  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba.  She  served  in  Panamanian  waters 
in  training,  and  later,  on  patrol  during  World  War  I, 
until  4 August  1919  when  she  was  decommissioned  at 
Coco  Solo,  C.Z.  Here  she  was  sold  13  April  1920. 


C-2 

(SS-13 : dp.  238;  1.  105'4";  b.  13'11";  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  2 18"  tt.;  cl.  C) 

C-2  (Submarine  No.  13)  was  launched  8 April  1909 
as  Stingray  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  under  a subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Com- 
pany; sponsored  by  Miss  E.  Stevens;  and  commissioned 
23  November  1909,  Ensign  E.  B.  Armstrong  in  com- 
mand. She  was  renamed  C-2  on  17  November  1911. 

Stingray,  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet  and 
later  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  cruised  east  coast 
waters  until  20  May  1913,  when  she  cleared  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  6 months  of  operations  from  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
In  December  she  reported  at  Cristobal,  C.Z.,  and  began 
an  operating  schedule  of  torpedo  practice,  exploration 
of  anchorages,  and  harbor  defense  duty  at  ports  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  During  the  latter  part  of  World  War  I, 
C-2  patrolled  the  Florida  coast.  The  submarine  was 
placed  in  ordinary  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  22  August  1919, 
and  was  decommissioned  there  23  December  1919.  She 
was  sold  13  April  1920. 


C-3 

(SS-14:  dp.  238;  1.  105'4";  b.  13'11";  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  2 18"  tt.;  cl.  C) 

C-3  (Submarine  No.  14)  was  launched  8 April  1909 
as  Tarpon  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  under  a subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Co.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  K.  Theiss;  and  commissioned  23  Novem- 
ber 1909,  Lieutenant  P.  P.  Bassett  in  command.  She  was 
renamed  C-3  on  17  November  1911. 


Tarpon  cruised  along  the  east  coast  with  the  Atlantic 
Torpedo  Fleet  and  the'  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla 
through  the  spring  of  1913,  operating  in  tests  and  exer- 
cises. From  May  to  December  1913,  she  was  based  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  on  12  December  1913  re- 
ported at  Cristobal,  C.Z.  Her  operations  included  explo- 
ration of  anchorages,  tactical  drills,  and  harbor  defense 
patrol  at  Canal  Zone  ports.  In  the  summer  of  1918  she 
patrolled  off  Florida,  then  returned  to  Panamanian 
waters.  C-3  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Coco  Solo,  C.Z., 
22  August  1919,  decommissioned  there  23  December 
1919,  and  sold  13  April  1920. 


C-4 

(SS-15:  dp.  238;  1.  105'4";  b.  13'11";  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  C ) 

C-4  (Submarine  No.  15)  was  launched  17  June  1909 
as  Bonita  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass., 
under  a subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Co.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Townsend;  and  commissioned  23  November 
1909,  Lieutenant  F.  V.  McNair  in  command.  She  was 
renamed  C-4  on  17  November  1911. 

Assigned  first  to  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet,  and  later 
to  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  Bonita  plied  east 
coast  waters  until  May  1913,  when  she  cleared  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  Her  tactical  exercises 
and  development  operations  continued  here  and  from 
Cristobal,  C.Z.,  where  she  reported  12  December  1913. 
During  August  of  1917,  sailing  with  two  other  sub- 
marines, she  explored  the  suitability  of  Panamanian 
ports  as  advance  submarine  bases.  Laid  up  at  Coco  Solo, 
C.Z.,  from  12  November  1918,  C-4  was  decommissioned 
there  15  August  1919,  and  sold  on  13  April  1920. 


C-5 

(SS-16:  dp.  238;  1.  105'4";  b.  13'11";  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  C) 

C-5  (Submarine  No.  16)  was  launched  16  June  1908 
as  Snapper  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  under  a subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Co.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  A.  Nicoll;  and  commissioned  2 Febru- 
ary 1910,  Ensign  C.  W.  Nimitz  in  command.  She  was 
renamed  C-5  on  17  November  1911. 

Snapper  fitted  out  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  then  be- 
gan 3 years  of  training  and  tests  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  She  ran  experiments  with  radio, 
submarine  signaling  apparatus,  different  types  of  bat- 
teries, and  other  equipment,  all  of  which  has  since  be- 
come standard  in  ships  of  the  “Silent  Service.”  She 
joined  in  Fleet  maneuvers  helping  to  develop  submarine 
tactics  in  submerged  attacks  on  combatant  ships,  and 
engaged  in  operations  with  airplanes  in  the  infancy  of 
naval  aviation.  Highlights  of  the  period  were  the  re- 
views of  the  Fleet  by  President  William  H.  Taft  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  George  von  L.  Meyer,  in  Novem- 
ber 1911  and  October  1912. 

On  20  May  1913,  C-5  and  her  sisters  of  the  First 
Group,  Submarine  Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet,  commanded 
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by  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  R.  S.  Edwards  in  C-3, 
departed  Norfolk  in  tow  of  tender  Castine  and  collier 
Mars,  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  From  her  arrival  on 
29  May,  C-5  exercised  in  Cuban  waters,  principally  con- 
ducting torpedo  practices,  until  7 December  1913.  On 
that  date  C-5  and  her  sisters  of  the  redesignated  First 
Division,  escorted  by  four  surface  ships,  sailed  for  Cris- 
tobal, C.Z.  Five  days  later  the  ships  completed  the  700- 
mile  passage,  at  that  time  the  longest  cruise  made  by 
United  States  submarines  under  their  own  power. 

C-5  operated  in  Panamanian  waters,  conducting  exer- 
cises, and  patrolling  on  harbor  defense  as  well  as  study- 
ing the  suitability  of  various  ports  of  Panama  for  sub- 
marine bases.  C-5  was  decommissioned  at  Coco  Solo, 
C.Z.,  23  December  1919,  and  sold  13  April  1920. 

Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  writes  of  C-5  (Submarine  No. 
16),  USS  Snapper:  “Her  Craig  gasoline  engines  were 
built  in  Jersey  City  by  James  Craig  an  extraordinarily 
wise  and  capable  builder.  Craig  was  a self-taught  engi- 
neer who  began  as  a draftsman  in  the  Machinery  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard — and  who  started  his 
‘Machine  & Engine  Works’  in  Jersey  City  at  a later 
date.  C-5’s  engines  were  excellent  as  were  also  the  Craig 
diesel  engines  he  built  for  a subsequent  submarine. 
These  engines  were  designed  and  built  by  Craig  and  I 
have  never  forgotten  his  ‘Foreword’ — to  the  pamphlet 
of  Operating  Instructions — which  read  briefly — some- 
what like  this 

‘No  matter  what  the  designer  and  the  builder  may 
have  planned  for  these  engines — and  no  matter  what  the 
operator  may  try  to  do  with  them — the  Laws  of  Nature 
will  prevail  in  the  End’.  How  True!!” 


C.  F.  Sargent 

Former  name  retained. 

C.  F.  Sargent  (No.  3027)  was  a seagoing  barge 
acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1918  for  use  as  a coastwise 
collier.  She  sank  off  Hen  and  Chicken  Shoals  on  31 
July  1918. 

C.  P.  Williams 

Former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  210;  1.  103'8";  b.  28'3";  dph.  8'2";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

35;  a.  1 13"  m.,  2 32-pdr.) 

C.  P.  Williams  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  New  York  2 September  1861;  fitted  out  as  a 
mortar  schooner;  commissioned  21  January  1862,  Acting 
Master  A.  R.  Langthorne  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Mortar  Flotilla  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

Between  13  March  and  17  July  1862  C.  P.  Williams 
cruised  the  lower  Mississippi,  joining  in  the  bombard- 
ments of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  La.,  between  18 
and  23  April,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  from  27  June  to  3 
July  as  well  as  blockading  Berwick  Bay. 

C.  P.  Williams  sailed  north  on  17  July  1862  for  repairs 
at  Baltimore  during  September  and  October.  On  9 No- 
vember, she  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron at  Port  Royal,  S.C.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
war  she  patrolled  the  rivers  and  sounds  of  the  area,  fired 
in  the  bombardments  of  forts,  covered  landing  parties, 
and  engaged  detachments  of  Confederate  cavalry  ashore. 

On  9 June  1865  C.  P.  Williams  cleared  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  Philadelphia,  arriving  on  the  19th.  She  was 
decommissioned  27  June  1865  and  sold  10  August  1865. 

C.  W.  Morse 

Former  name  retained. 

C.  W.  Morse  (No.  1966)  was  a river  passenger  ship 
which  the  Navy  chartered  during  World  War  I.  On  12 
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December  1917  she  was  placed  in  service  in  the  3d  Naval 
District  as  a receiving  ship.  She  was  returned  to  her 
owner  on  10  February  1919. 

Cabana 

Born  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  26  March  1911,  Napoleon 
Joseph  Cabana  enlisted  in  the  Navy  17  March  1930  and 
was  appointed  machinist  2 February  1941.  As  assistant 
safety  engineer  of  the  Cavite  Navy  Yard,  P.I.,  he  was 
killed  in  action  during  Japanese  attacks  on  that  base 
12  December  1941. 

(DE-260:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  114;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Cabana  (DE-260)  was  launched  10  March  1943  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  Cabana;  and 
commissioned  9 July  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  L. 
Bence,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk,  Va.,  2 October  1943,  Cabana  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  26  October.  From  this  base  she  screened 
the  tanker  units  supporting  TF  53  in  its  strikes  in  the 
Ellice  and  Gilbert  Islands  during  the  invasion  of  the 
latter.  After  a convoy  escort  voyage  to  San  Francisco, 
she  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  28  January  1944  to  guard  vul- 
nerable transports  bound  for  the  occupation  of  Kwaja- 
lein.  Cabana  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  15  February  to 
join  the  screen  of  tankers  destined  for  the  essential  task 
of  refueling  ships  engaged  in  the  continuing  operations 
in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

Displaying  her  antisubmarine  capabilities,  Cabana 
patrolled  with  a hunter-killer  group  from  Majuro 
through  March  and  April  1944,  then  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  to  prepare  for  the  Marianas  operation.  Through 
the  summer  she  offered  fire  support,  radar  picket,  and 
escort  services  as  Saipan,  Guam,  and  Tinian  were  added 
to  the  growing  list  of  American  victories.  On  18  Sep- 
tember she  arrived  at  Guadalcanal  to  escort  invasion 
forces  to  the  southern  Palau  Islands,  then  continued 
convoy  voyages  to  Ulithi  and  Peleliu  as  the  Palaus  oper- 
ation came  to  its  close.  Cabana  returned  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor 21  November  for  training,  and  on  11  February  1945 
sailed  guarding  transports  to  provide  reinforcements  for 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  She  patrolled  off  that  island 
from  7 March  to  20  March,  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  a brief  overhaul. 

Cabana  rejoined  3d  Fleet  units  operating  from  Ulithi 
and  Guam  17  July  1945,  and  until  the  close  of  the  war 
screened  the  logistics  support  group  as  the  mighty  air 
power  of  the  3d  Fleet  smashed  at  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  On  20  September  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  escort- 
ing tankers  to  refuel  the  occupation  fleet,  and  after  a 
month  of  service  as  weather  station  ship  off  Pearl  Har- 
bor, returned  to  Mare  Island  25  November  1945.  Cabana 
was  decommissioned  9 January  1946  and  sold  13  May 
1947. 

Cabana  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cabell 

A county  in  West  Virginia. 

(AK-166;  dp.  2,382;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Cabell  (AK-166)  was  launched  23  December  1944  by 
Kaiser  Cargo  Co.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Gilmore; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  11  April  1945;  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  E.  J.  McCluskey,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Cabell  made  one  cargo  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
Eniwetok  and  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  between  1 June  1945 
and  22  August.  She  sailed  from  San  Francisco  again 
8 September  with  cargo  for  Eniwetok  and  Yokosuka 
Naval  Base  in  Tokyo  Bay,  where  she  arrived  7 October. 


Continuing  this  vital  support  of  occupation  operations, 
she  called  at  ports  in  the  Philippines,  and  on  Okinawa, 
Saipan,  and  Guam,  before  arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
15  April  1946.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  19  July  1946,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 3 days  later. 

Cabezon 

A saltwater  fish  of  the  sculpin  family  inhabiting  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans. 

(SS-334:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s. 

20  k.,  cpl.  66;  a.:  1 5";  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cabezon  (SS-334)  was  launched  27  August  1944  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
T.  R.  Cooley;  and  commissioned  30  December  1944, 
Commander  G.  W.  Lautrup  in  command. 

Cabezon  departed  New  London,  Conn.,  19  February 
1945  for  Key  West,  Fla.,  where  she  underwent  3 weeks 
of  training  and  providing  services  for  the  Fleet  Sound 
School.  She  then  sailed  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  15  March  1945. 

From  25  May  to  11  July  1945  Cabezon  conducted  her 
first  war  patrol  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  sinking  a 2,631- 
ton  Japanese  cargo  vessel  on  19  June.  She  refitted  at 
Midway  until  4 August,  then  departed  for  Saipan  to 
serve  as  target  ship  for  surface  force  training  exercises. 
From  7 September  1945  until  12  January  1946  she  en- 
gaged in  local  operations  and  training  in  Philippine 
waters,  based  at  Subic  Bay. 

On  6 February  1946  Cabezon  arrived  at  San  Diego, 
operating  from  that  port  until  her  base  was  changed  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Subsequent  to  her  arrival  there  on  20 
November  1946,  she  participated  in  local  operations  and 
training  cruises  for  submariners  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
there  and  on  the  west  coast  with  intervening  cruises  to 
the  South  Pacific,  the  North  Pacific,  and  across  the 
Arctic  Circle.  She  also  made  two  cruises  to  the  Far 
East  (18  March-29  July  1950  and  21  April-16  October 
1952),  the  second  of  which  included  a reconnaissance 
patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Perouse  Strait,  between 
Hokkaido,  Japan,  and  Sakhalin,  U.S.S.R.  She  sailed  for 
Mare  Island  21  April  1953  to  start  inactivation  and  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  24  October 
1953. 

Cabezon  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World 
War  II.  Her  single  war  patrol  was  designated  “success- 
ful.” She  is  credited  with  having  sunk  a total  of  2,631 
tons  of  shipping. 

Cabildo 

The  Cabildo  in  New  Orleans,  now  a historical  museum, 
was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Spanish  Cabildo  and  the  old 


town  hall  of  the  city.  Here  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  from  France  to  the  United  States 
took  place. 

(LSD-16:  dp.  4,960;  1.  457'9”;  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Casa  Grande) 

Cabildo  (LSD-16)  was  launched  22  December  1944  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va. ; sponsored  by  Miss  A.  B.  Pendleton;  and 
commissioned  15  March  1945,  Commander  E.  B.  Holdorff, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Cabildo  sailed  from  New  York  City  6 May  1945  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  8 June.  She  carried 
out  her  duties  of  docking  and  repairing  small  craft, 
transporting  amphibious  eraft,  and  operating  boat-pools 
at  Guam  and  Okinawa  in  July.  After  carrying  boats  to 
the  Philippines  in  August,  Cabildo  reported  in  Waka- 
noura  Wan,  Honshu,  on  11  September.  Here  she  loaded 
Javanese,  Dutch,  and  Australians,  rescued  from  Jap- 
anese prison  camps,  who  she  carried  to  Okinawa.  Laden 
with  men  of  the  Army  Engineers,  she  arrived  at  Manila 
3 October,  then  sailed  for  Japan,  where  she  acted  as 
receiving  and  repair  ship  at  Sasebo  and  Yokosuka  until 
19  April  1946. 

Cabildo  returned  to  the  west  coast  12  May  1946,  and 
was  decommissioned  15  January  1947.  Recommissioned 
at  San  Diego  5 October  1950,  she  took  part  in  atomic 
weapons  tests  in  the  Marshalls  and  on  21  November 
1951  sailed  from  San  Diego  for  duty  in  Korean  waters. 
She  lifted  soldiers  and  marines  from  Japan  to  Korea, 
and  from  Korea’s  east  coast  to  the  Inchon  battle  lines, 
and  during  a part  of  her  tour  served  as  flagship  and 
tender  to  Mine  Squadron  3 in  its  dangerous  operations. 
While  with  this  group  in  April  off  Wonsan,  Cabildo  re- 
ceived a direct  hit  from  a shore  battery,  but  suffered  no 
casualties,  and  was  able  to  continue  her  mission. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  2 September  1952,  Cabildo 
prepared  for  another  extended  Far  Eastern  deployment 
from  3 July  1953  to  23  April  1954.  In  1955  she  was 
fitted  with  mezzanine  and  helicopter  decks,  and  from 
that  time  operated  extensively  with  Marine  units  in 
developing  the  vertical  envelopment  concept  of  am- 
phibious warfare.  Cabildo’s  west  coast  operations  alter- 
nated with  two  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  from 
January  1956  to  July  1958.  Clearing  San  Diego  on 
11  February  1959,  she  carried  craft  and  an  under- 
water demolition  team  detachment  to  the  Aleutians 
before  continuing  to  Japan.  After  duty  in  Japanese  and 
Formosan  waters,  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  5 June 
1959.  Amphibious  exercises  at  Okinawa  highlighted  her 
1960  deployment,  which  began  16  February  and  con- 
tinued through  the  major  portion  of  the  year. 

Cabildo  received  two  battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Korean  war. 


USS  Cabildo  (LSD-16) 
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Cable 

A very  strong  wire  or  fiber  rope. 

(ARS-19:  dp.  1,441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8'';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  2 40  mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Cable  (ARS-19)  was  launched  1 April  1943  by  Basalt 
Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  Elliott; 
and  commissioned  6 March  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  Pond,  USNR,  in  command. 

Cable  began  her  salvage  and  rescue  work  while  still 
in  shakedown  training,  when  she  took  in  tow  for  San 
Diego  the  water  barge  AW-86,  which  had  suffered  a 
breakdown  off  Cape  San  Lucas,  Mexico.  Cable  cleared 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  30  April  1944,  towing  small  craft  to 
Kwajalein  on  her  way  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea.  Here 
she  offered  salvage  and  rescue  services  until  sailing  10 
August  for  Manus  and  Cairns,  Australia,  where  she 
loaded  firefighting  and  salvage  teams.  Continuing  the 
lengthy  process  of  invasion  preparation,  she  sailed  to 
Milne  Bay  to  load  firefighting  equipment,  and  on  18 
October  put  out  from  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  in  a con- 
voy of  supp  ships  for  the  initial  landings  on  Leyte. 

Many  ships  were  damaged  in  the  furious  naval  and 
air  actions  which  accompanied  the  Leyte,  and  later  the 
Lingayen,  operations.  Cable’s  essential  services  aided 
many;  she  made  Albert  W.  Grant  (DD-649)  seaworthy 
again  in  only  two  days  after  the  destroyer  had  flooded 
from  the  19  shell  hits  received  in  the  Battle  of  Surigao 
Strait.  Such  duty  in  San  Pedro  Bay  and  Lingayen  Gulf 
was  followed  by  assignment  to  harbor  clearance  at  Ma- 
nila through  the  spring  of  1945.  Cable’s  devoted  and 
skillful  service  in  the  Philippines  was  recognized  with 
the  award  of  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Cable  stood  out  of  Manila  Bay  30  May  1945  where  her 
repair  facilities  helped  ready  ships  for  the  Borneo  inva- 
sion. She  steamed  to  Balikpapan  for  frontline  support 
in  July,  and  in  August  returned  to  the  Philippines  for 
continued  service  through  6 March  1946.  Homeward 
bound,  she  towed  APL-18  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  San 
Diego,  where  she  arrived  28  July  1946  for  local  opera- 
tions until  28  January  1947.  Proceeding  to  the  east 
coast,  Cable  carried  out  salvage,  rescue,  and  towing 
assignments  in  New  England  waters  until  15  Septem- 
ber 1947,  when  she  was  decommissioned  at  Boston.  She 
was  loaned,  commercially  the  same  day. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Cable 
received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Cabot 

John  Cabot  (1450-1498),  the  Venetian  navigator,  dis- 
covered the  North  American  continent  in  1497  while 
sailing  under  the  sponsorship  of  King  Henry  VII  of 
England. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  189;  1.  74'10'';  b.  24'8";  dph.  11'4";  cpl.  120; 
a.  14  6-pdr.) 

The  first  Cabot,  a 14-gun  brig,  was  purchased  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  during  November  1775;  outfitted  there  by 
Wharton  and  Humphreys;  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  J.  B.  Hopkins  as  one  of  the  first  ships 
of  the  Continental  Navy. 

Sailing  with  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins’  fleet,  Cabot 
joined  in  the  expedition  against  the  Bahamas  in  March 
1776,  taking  part  in  the  amphibious  operations  against 
New  Providence  on  3 March.  By  this  bold  stroke,  men 
of  the  fleet  seized  large  quantities  of  desperately  needed 
military  supplies  which  they  carried  back  to  the  Con- 
tinental Army.  Upon  the  return  of  the  fleet  north, 
Cabot  was  first  to  fire  in  the  engagement  with  HMS 
Glasgow  6 April.  The  next  month,  she  made  a short 
cruise  off  the  New  England  coast,  during  which  she  took 


her  first  prize.  In  September  and  October,  again  sailing 
in  New  England  waters,  she  seized  six  more  prizes. 

Cabot  stood  out  of  Boston  in  March  1777,  and  later  in 
the  month  encountered  HMS  Milford  (32).  The  vastly 
more  powerful  British  ship  chased  Cabot  and  forced  her 
ashore  in  Nova  Scotia.  While  Cabot’s  captain  and  crew 
escaped  unharmed,  the  British  were  later  able  to  get 
the  brig  off,  and  refitted  her  for  servipe  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Cabot  was  the  first  Continental  naval  ship  cap- 
tured by  the  British. 


Cabot  (CV-16)  was  renamed  Lexington  (CV-16) 
(q.v.)  16  June  1942,  prior  to  her  launching. 

II 

(CVL-28 : dp.  11,000;  1.  622'6";  b.  71'6”;  ew.  109'2";  dr. 
26';  s.  32  k. ; cpl.  1,569;  a.  26  40  mm.;  cl.  Independence) 

The  second  Cabot  (CVL-28)  was  laid  down  as  Wil- 
mington (CL-79),  redesignated  CV-28  on  2 June  1942, 
renamed  Cabot  23  June  1942,  converted  while  building, 
and  launched  4 April  1943  by  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Read;  re- 
classified CVL-28  on  15  July  1943;  and  commissioned  24 
July  1943,  Captain  M.  F.  Shoeffel  in  command. 

Cabot  sailed  from  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  8 November 
1943  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  2 December. 
Clearing  for  Majuro  15  January  1944,  she  joined  TF 
58  to  begin  the  consistently  high  quality  of  war  service 
which  was  to  win  her  a Presidential  Unit  Citation.  From 
4 February  to  4 March  1944  she  launched  her  planes  in 
strikes  on  Roi,  Namur,  and  the  island  stronghold  of 
Truk,  aiding  in  the  neutralization  of  these  Japanese 
bases  as  her  part  in  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls. 

Cabot  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  a brief  repair 
period,  but  was  back  in  action  from  Majuro  for  the 
pounding  raids  on  the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai 
at  the  close  of  March  1944.  She  sailed  to  provide  valu- 
able air  cover  for  the  Hollandia  operation  from  22  to  25 
April,  and  4 days  later  began  to  hurl  her  air  power  at 
Truk,  Satawan,  and  Ponape.  She  cleared  Majuro  again 
6 June  for  the  preinvasion  air  strikes  in  the  Marianas, 
and  on  19  and  20  June  launched  sorties  in  the  key  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea,  the  famous  “Marianas  Turkey 
Shoot,”  which  hopelessly  crippled  Japanese  naval  avi- 
ation. Cabot’s  air  units  pounded  Japanese  bases  on  Iwo 
Jima,  Pagan,  Rota,  Guam,  Yap  and  Ulithi  as  the  carrier 
continued  her  support  of  the  Marianas  operation  until 
9 August. 

Preinvasion  strikes  in  the  Palaus  in  September  1944 
along  with  air  attacks  on  Mindanao,  the  Visayas,  and 
Luzon  paved  the  way  for  the  long-awaited  return  to 
the  Philippines.  On  6 October  Cabot  sailed  from  Ulithi 
for  raids  on  Okinawa,  and  to  provide  air  cover  for  her 
task  group  during  the  heavy  enemy  attacks  off  Formosa 
on  12  and  13  October.  Cabot  joined  the  group  which 
screened  “Cripple  Division  1,”  the  cruisers  Canberra 
(CA-70)  and  Houston  (CL-81)  which  had  been  tor- 
pedoed off  Formosa,  to  the  safety  of  the  Carolines,  then 
rejoined  her  group  for  continued  air  strikes  on  the 
Visayas,  and  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  25  and  26 
October. 

Cabot  remained  on  patrol  off  Luzon,  conducting  strikes 
in  support  of  operations  ashore,  and  repelling  desperate 
suicide  attacks.  On  25  November  a particularly  vicious 
one  occurred.  Cabot  had  fought  off  several  kamikazes 
when  one,  already  flaming  from  hits,  crashed  the  flight 
deck  on  the  port  side,  destroying  the  still-firing  20  mm. 
gun  platform,  disabling  the  40  mm.  mounts  and  a gun 
director.  Another  of  Cabot’s  victims  crashed  close 
aboard  and  showered  the  port  side  with  shrapnel  and 
burning  debris.  Cabot  lost  62  men  killed  and  wounded, 
but  careful  training  had  produced  a crew  which  handled 
damage  control  smoothly  and  coolly.  While  she  con- 
tinued to  maintain  her  station  in  formation  and  operate 
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effectively,  temporary  repairs  were  made.  On  28  No- 
vember she  arrived  at  Ulithi  for  permanent  repairs. 

Cabot  returned  to  action  11  December  1944,  steaming 
with  the  force  striking  Luzon,  Formosa,  Indo-China, 
Hong  Kong,  and  the  Nansei  Shoto  in  support  of  the 
Luzon  operations.  From  10  February  to  1 March  1945, 
her  planes  pounded  the  Japanese  homeland  and  the 
Bonins  to  suppress  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima.  Continued  strikes  against  Kyushu  and  Okinawa 
in  March  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the  latter  island. 
After  these  prolonged,  intensive  operations,  Cabot  was 
homeward  bound  for  San  Francisco  for  a much-needed 
overhaul  completed  in  June. 

After  refresher  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  carrier 
launched  strikes  on  Wake  Island  on  1 August  while  en 
route  to  Eniwetok.  Here  she  remained  on  training  duty 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Sailing  21  August,  she  joined 
TG  38.3  to  support  the  landings  of  occupation  troops  in 
the  Yellow  Sea  area  in  September  and  October.  Em- 
barking homeward-bound  men  at  Guam,  Cabot  arrived 
at  San  Diego  9 November,  then  sailed  for  the  east  coast. 
Cabot  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Phila- 
delphia 11  February  1947. 

Recommissioned  27  October  1948,  Cabot  was  assigned 
to  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  training  program.  She  oper- 
ated out  of  Pensacola,  then  Quonset  Point,  on  cruises  to 
the  Caribbean,  and  had  one  tour  of  duty  in  European 
waters  from  9 January  to  26  March  1952.  Cabot  was 
again  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  21  January 
1955.  She  was  reclassified  AVT-3  on  15  May  1959. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Cabot 
received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Cabrilla 

An  edible  fish  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
waters  off  the  coast  of  California. 

(SS-288 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s. 

20  k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 4",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cabrilla  (SS-288)  was  launched  24  December  1942 
by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Combs;  commissioned  24  May  1943,  Commander  D.  T. 
Hammond  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

Cabrilla  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  30  August  1943,  and 
on  12  September  cleared  on  the  first  of  eight  war  patrols. 
After  a daring  exploit  in  which  four  Filipino  guerrillas 
were  taken  off  Negros  Island,  Cabrilla  completed  her 
patrol  at  Fremantle,  Australia,  her  base  for  the  next 
five  patrols.  During  her  second  patrol,  Cabrilla  laid 
mines  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  sank  her  first  Japanese 
merchantman,  then  returned  to  Fremantle  to  prepare  for 
her  third  patrol,  a reconnaissance  of  Sunda  Strait.  Her 
fourth  and  fifth  patrols,  off  Makassar,  and  in  the  Celebes 
and  Sulu  Seas,  found  her  again  striking  with  telling 
results  against  Japanese  merchant  shipping.  Most  suc- 
cessful of  her  patrols  was  the  sixth,  in  the  South  China 
Sea  and  off  Luzon  from  13  September  to  25  October 
1944.  During  this  period,  she  sank  a total  of  24,557  tons 
of  shipping,  including  a 10,059-ton  tanker.  Cabrilla  made 
her  seventh  war  patrol  in  vicious  weather  in  the  Kuriles 
of  northern  Japan,  and  her  last  patrol  found  her  on 
lifeguard  duty  for  aviators  downed  at  sea  while  carrying 
out  attacks  on  Japan. 

Homeward-bound  after  2 arduous  years,  Cabrilla 
cleared  Fremantle  31  August  1945  for  the  States.  Fol- 
lowing overhaul  at  Philadelphia,  she  sailed  for  the 
Canal  Zone  for  exercises  (19  February-17  March  1946), 
then  underwent  preinactivation  overhaul  at  Philadel- 
phia. Cabrilla  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
7 August  1946. 

Cabrilla  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service.  Of  her  eight  patrols,  six  were  designated  as 
“Successful  War  Patrols.”  She  is  credited  with  having 
sunk  a total  of  38,767  tons  of  shipping. 


Cacapon 

A river  in  West  Virginia. 

(AO-52:  dp.  7,470;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  302;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

Cacapon  (AO-52)  was  launched  12  June  1943  by 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  V.  Doherty  ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
21  September  1943;  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Lieutenant  Commander  G.  Eyth  in  command. 

On  22  October  1943  Cacapon  sailed  from  Norfolk  to 
load  fuel  at  Aruba  in  the  West  Indies  en  route  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  arrived  12  November.  On  30  Novem- 
ber she  rendezvoused  with  the  5th  Fleet  to  deliver  fuel 
at  sea  to  the  ships  carrying  out  the  Gilbert  Islands 
operation.  After  a west  coast  overhaul,  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  from  which  she  sailed  3 February  1945  to 
carry  her  vital  logistic  support  to  TF  50,  then  engaged 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  operation.  She  carried  fuel  on 
which  all  modern  naval  warfare  depends  to  units  of  the 
3d  Fleet  from  March  into  May,  as  the  mighty  task 
forces  sent  their  strikes  against  Rabaul,  Kavieng,  Green, 
Emirau,  and  the  Admiralties.  During  a part  of  this 
period,  she  served  temporarily  with  the  7th  Fleet’s  serv- 
ice support  group  for  the  New  Guinea  operation. 

Cacapon  served  as  station  tanker  successively  at 
Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides;  Port  Purvis, 
Solomon  Islands;  and  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  until 
8 January,  when  she  cleared  Manus  for  Ulithi.  Here 
she  reported  to  the  3d  Fleet,  and  between  12  and  27  Jan- 
uary her  operations  supported  TF  38  during  its  series 
of  strikes  against  Luzon  and  Formosa  supporting  the 
Philippine  attacks  and  consolidation.  Cacapon  length- 
ened the  list  of  operations  to  which  she  had  given  vital 
support  as  she  steamed  with  the  5th  Fleet  during  the 
Iwo  Jima  operation,  from  15  to  26  February,  and  the 
Okinawa  operation  from  24  March  to  30  June.  Between 
these,  she  served  briefly  as  station  tanker  in  San  Pedro 
Bay,  P.I. 

Cacapon  brought  her  essential  aid  to  the  3d  Fleet  in 
its  final  devastating  air  attacks  and  bombardments  on 
the  Japanese  home  islands  in  July  1945,  and  on  20  Sep- 
tember entered  Tokyo  Bay.  Ten  days  later  she  cleared 
for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  for  overhaul  11  October. 
She  returned  to  the  Far  East  in  December,  providing 
support  to  occupation  forces  with  a shuttle  service  be- 
tween Yokohama  and  Shanghai  and  Tsingtao,  China. 
In  April  1946  she  sailed  to  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  load  oil  for  delivery  to  Kwajalein  Atoll,  where  her 
cargo  was  to  be  used  during  Operation  “Crossroads”. 
However,  on  the  first  day  at  sea,  24  April,  she  ran  on 
Shah  Allum  Shoal  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  the  cur- 
rent pulled  her  clear,  her  engine  and  fire  rooms  began 
to  flood  and  all  power  was  lost.  Aided  by  SS  Fort  Erie, 
SS  Fort  Stanwick,  and  Chikaskia  (AO-54),  Cacapon  put 
back  to  Bahrein  for  temporary  repairs,  and  proceeded  to 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  permanent  repairs. 

On  2 December  1946,  Cacapon  cleared  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  for  10  weeks  in  the  Antarctic  in  Operation  “High- 
jump”.  She  called  at  Sydney,  Australia,  en  route  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  returning  home  8 April  1947.  Between 
1947  and  1950  she  cruised  in  the  Pacific  on  two  extended 
Far  Eastern  tours. 

Far  Eastern  operations  continued  to  be  the  rule  for 
Cacapon  when  war  broke  out  in  Korea  in  June  1950; 
she  completed  four  lengthy  tours  of  duty  there  during 
the  three  years  of  fighting.  Sailing  with  the  7th  Fleet 
and  the  Formosa  Patrol  Force,  she  carried  fuel  and 
supplies  to  these  sea  forces.  On  her  first  tour,  during 
which  she  helped  to  support  the  amphibious  landing  at 
Inchon  on  15  September  1950,  she  earned  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  for  her  high  performance  of  duty. 

From  the  end  of  hostilities  in  Korea  through  1960, 
Cacapon  made  six  more  Far  Eastern  tours,  continuing 
to  sail  with  the  7th  Fleet  and  the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force. 
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During  her  1955  tour  she  took  part  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  Tachen  Islands  from  6 to  14  February,  and  the 
Vietnam  evacuation  “Passage  to  Freedom”  operation  of 
6 to  15  March.  From  February  to  August  of  1958,  she 
joined  in  Operation  “Hardtack”  at  Bikini.  The  intervals 
between  deployments  have  found  her  operating  locally 
from  Long  Beach. 

Cacapon  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  and  nine 
battle  stars  for  Korean  war  service. 


Cachalot 

The  sperm  whale. 

Cachalot  (SS-33)  was  renamed  K-2  (q.  v.)  on  17  No- 
vember 1911  prior  to  her  commissioning. 

I 

(SS-170:  dp.  1,110;  1.  271'10'';  b.  24'9";  dr.  12'10";  s. 

17  k. ; cpl  43;  a.  1 3",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Cachalot) 

Cachalot  (SS-170)  was  launched  19  October  1933  as 
V-8  (SC-4)  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Miss  K.  D.  Kempff;  and  commissioned  1 December  1933, 
Lieutenant  Commander  M.  Comstock  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  further  construction,  tests,  and 
overhaul,  Cachalot  sailed  for  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  on 
17  October  1934  she  joined  the  Submarine  Force,  U.S. 
Fleet.  Operating  until  1937  principally  on  the  west 
coast,  she  engaged  in  fleet  problems,  torpedo  practice, 
antisubmarine,  tactical,  and  sound  training  exercises. 
She  cruised  twice  to  Hawaiian  waters  and  once  to  the 
Canal  Zone  to  participate  in  large-scale  fleet  exercises. 

Cachalot  cleared  San  Diego  15  June  1937,  bound  for 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  duty  in  experimental  torpedo 
firing  for  the  Newport  Torpedo  Station,  and  sound  train- 
ing for  the  New  London  Submarine  School  until  26 
October  1937  when  she  began  a lengthy  overhaul  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  A year  later  she  sailed  for  par- 
ticipation in  a fleet  problem,  torpedo  practice  and  sound 
training  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
on  16  June  1939,  reported  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  duty  with 
the  Submarine  Force  and  the  Scouting  Force. 

War  came  to  Cachalot  as  she  lay  in  Pearl  Harbor 
Navy  Yard  in  overhaul.  In  the  Japanese  attack  of  7 
December  1941,  one  of  her  men  was  wounded,  but  the 
submarine  suffered  no  damage.  Yard  work  on  her  was 
completed  at  a furious  pace,  and  on  12  January  1942 
she  sailed  on  her  first  war  patrol.  After  fueling  at  Mid- 
way, she  conducted  a reconnaissance  of  Wake,  Eniwetok, 
Ponape,  Truk,  Namonuito,  and  Hall  Islands,  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor  18  March  with  vitally  needed  intelli- 
gence of  Japanese  bases.  Her  second  war  patrol,  for 
which  she  cleared  from  Midway  on  9 June,  was  con- 
ducted off  the  Japanese  home  islands,  where  she  dam- 
aged an  enemy  tanker.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  26 
July,  she  cleared  on  her  final  war  patrol  23  September, 
penetrating  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  in  sup- 
port of  the  Aleutians  operations. 

Overage  for  strenuous  war  patrols,  Cachalot  still  had 
a key  role  to  play  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
which  she  spent  as  training  ship  for  the  Submarine 
School  at  New  London.  She  served  here  until  30  June 
1945,  when  she  sailed  to  Philadelphia  where  she  was 
decommissioned  17  October  1945.  She  was  sold  26  Janu- 
ary 1947. 

Cachalot  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Cache 

A river  in  Arkansas. 

(AO-67:  dp.  5,730;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  225;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Escambia) 


Cache  (AO-67)  was  launched  7 September  1942  as 
Stillwater  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  J.  Cook;  acquired  by  the  Navy  28  Septem- 
ber 1942;  converted  at  Maryland  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; commissioned  3 November 
1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  P.  Anderson,  USNR,  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

From  11  December  1942  to  25  February  1943,  Cache 
carried  oil  from  Gulf  ports  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Ar- 
gentia,  Nfld.  She  cleared  Norfolk  19  March  for  Bay- 
town,  Tex.,  where  she  loaded  diesel  oil  for  Bora  Bora, 
Society  Islands,  and  Noumea.  She  returned  from  the 
South  Pacific  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  repairs  26  May. 

Returning  to  Noumea  8 July  1943,  Cache  operated 
between  Espiritu  Santo  and  Guadalcanal  until  4 August. 
Duty  as  station  tanker  at  Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo  con- 
tinued into  December,  when  she  sailed  to  refuel  ships 
at  sea.  While  returning  to  Espiritu  Santo  on  22  Janu- 
ary 1944,  Cache  was  struck  in  the  port  side  by  a sub- 
marine torpedo.  One  man  was  killed,  and  Cache  was 
severely  damaged,  but  was  able  to  make  port  under  her 
own  power.  After  temporary  repairs,  she  sailed  for  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  for  permanent  repairs. 

Cache  returned  to  duty  at  Eniwetok  20  June  1944 
to  begin  almost  continuous  participation  in  the  opera- 
tions that  forced  the  Japanese  back  across  the  Pacific  to 
their  homeland  and  ended  the  war.  First  came  the 
Marianas  operation,  including  the  capture  of  Tinian,  for 
which  she  fueled  ships  at  sea  in  July  and  August  1944. 
Based  at  Manus  from  26  August,  Cache  provided  essen- 
tial fuel  for  the  attacks  on,  and  invasion  of,  the  western 
Caroline  Islands,  then  based  at  Kossol  Roads  and  Ulithi 
to  support  the  ships  which  brought  the  war  back  to  the 
Philippines  in  the  assaults  on  Leyte  and  Luzon  in  fall 
and  winter  1944-45.  Continuing  to  operate  from  Ulithi, 
she  fueled  TF  51  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  then 
put  to  sea  for  the  great  task  force  raids  which  prepared 
the  way  for,  and  supported,  the  Okinawa  operation. 
Later  she  operated  in  Okinawan  waters,  bringing  fuel 
through  the  hazards  of  kamikaze  attacks  unscathed.  She 
ended  her  war  service  in  July  1945  as  she  sailed  with  the 
mighty  3d  Fleet  in  its  final  stunning  blows  against  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  After  carrying  fuel  to  Tokyo 
Bay  in  September,  she  returned  to  the  west  coast,  and  on 
14  January  1946  was  decommissioned  at  San  Francisco. 

Cache  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  in 
June  1946,  but  reacquired  by  the  Navy  10  February  1948. 
Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  she  car- 
ried oil  from  Bahrein  to  Japan  and  the  west  coast  until 
1 October  1949,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service.  She  continued  to 
operate  in  a noncommissioned  status  through  1960. 

Cache  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cacique 

Cacique  is  the  Spanish  adaptation  of  an  Indian  word 
for  prince  or  chieftain. 

(AK:  t.  6,202;  1.  394'2";  b.  52'3";  dr.  27'11";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  70;  a.  1 5") 

Cacique  (No.  2213),  a freighter,  was  built  in  1910  by 
Short  Brothers  Co.,  Sunderland,  England;  transferred 
to  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  19  August  1918; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander 
C.  H.  Winnett,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Cacique  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  30  August  1918 
to  begin  her  role  in  the  mammoth  task  of  supplying  the 
Army  in  France.  She  made  two  voyages  to  Marseilles, 
France  with  general  cargo,  and  returned  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  2 March  1919.  Here  she  was  decommissioned  24 
March  1919,  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  the 
same  day. 
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Loading  troops — 1898 


Cactus 

The  well-known  family  of  green,  mostly  leafless  and 
spiny,  plants  of  arid  climates. 

(SwStr. : t.  176;  1.  110';  b.  22'6";  dr.  7';  s.  15  k.;  a.  1 30- 
pdr.,  2 12-pdr.) 

Cactus,  an  armed  side-wheel  steamer,  was  built  dur- 
ing 1863  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  as  Polar  Star;  purchased  at 
New  York  9 December  1863;  and  commissioned  4 May 

1864,  Acting  Master  N.  Graham  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 

with  its  task  of  isolating  the  Confederacy  from  overseas 
sources  of  supply,  Cactus  served  as  a supply  ship  and 
tender  in  Hampton  Roads  until  28  May  1864.  She  was 
then  ordered  up  the  York  River  to  guard  the  Army’s 
lines  of  communication.  On  20  June,  with  Morse,  she 
fought  an  engagement  with  Confederate  batteries  along 
the  Pamunkey  River.  After  assisting  in  covering  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Army  from  White  House,  Va.,  the 
steamer  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  23  June.  Until 
April  1865,  Cactus  operated  in  Hampton  Roads  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  towing  launches  and  supply  schooners. 
She  then  served  in  the  Potomac  Flotilla  until  placed  out 
of  commission  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  8 June 

1865.  Cactus  was  transferred  to  the  Light  House  Board 
20  June  1865. 


Caddo  Parish,  see  LST-515 
Cadiz  see,  PC-1081 

Cadmus 

A character  in  Greek  mythology,  the  Phoenician 
prince  Cadmus  was  said  to  have  introduced  the  alphabet 
into  Greece,  and  founded  Thebes. 

( AR-14 : dp.  6,266;  1.  492';  b.  69'6"  dr.  27'6";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  921;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Amphion) 

Cadmus  (AR-14)  was  launched  5 August  1945  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  B.  P.  Ward;  and  commissioned  23  April  1946, 
Captain  J.  M.  Connally  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  since  commissioning, 
Cadmus  has  operated  from  her  home  port  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  as  repair  ship.  Calls  to  east  coast  ports,  and  cruises 
in  the  Caribbean,  are  part  of  a schedule  which  calls  for 
service  to  the  Fleet  during  major  exercises.  On  3 Sep- 
tember 1957,  the  repair  ship  cleared  Norfolk  on  her  first 


Atlantic  crossing.  After  taking  part  in  NATO  exercises 
with  TF  88  out  of  Rothesay,  Scotland,  she  visited  ports 
in  Scotland,  France,  and  Spain.  Through  the  first  half  of 
1958  she  sailed  with  TF  63  in  replenishment  missions 
during  fleet  exercises  in  the  Mediterranean.  From  her 
return  to  Norfolk  on  7 May  1958  through  1960,  Cadmus 
has  continued  her  program  of  east  coast  and  Caribbean 
operations. 

Caelum 

A southern  constellation. 

( AK-106:  dp.  4,356;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  198;  a,  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 

Caelum  (AK-106)  was  launched  25  July  1943  as 
Wyatt  Earp  by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilming- 
ton, Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  MacKusick;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  10  August  1943;  commissioned  22  October  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  E.  Johnson  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Shouldering  her  share  of  the  Navy’s  great  task  of 
building  up  Pacific  bases,  Caelum  carried  cargo  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Tarawa,  Majuro,  Eniwetok,  Kwaja- 
lein,  and  Ulithi  in  her  first  year  of  service.  Her  tireless 
operations  included  participation  in  the  occupation  of 
Kwajalein  and  Majuro  in  February  1944,  and  from  June 
through  October  1944  she  was  assigned  to  famed  Service 
Squadron  10. 

A San  Francisco  overhaul  late  in  1944  was  followed 
by  Caelum’s  assignment  from  20  January  1945  as  station 
ship  at  Ulithi,  and  from  8 May,  at  Guam.  At  these  bases 
she  controlled  and  issued  cargo  and  provisions  to  the 
ships  which  carried  out  the  massive  operations  in  the 
Palaus,  Philippines,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa,  and  the 
task  forces  which  pounded  Japanese  bases  from  the  air. 

Returning  to  the  States  for  overhaul  in  June  and  July 
1945,  Caelum  towed  YF-741  to  Ulithi  in  August,  and 
sailed  on  to  support  the  occupation  of  Korea  in  Septem- 
ber, and  to  provide  logistic  services  to  ships  at  Shanghai 
in  early  October.  From  9 November,  when  she  arrived 
at  Samar,  P.I.,  the  cargo  ship  sailed  from  this  and  vari- 
ous Chinese  ports  until  clearing  for  the  United  States 
15  April  1946.  Decommissioned  at  Seattle  30  July  1946, 
Caelum  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  the 
next  day. 

Caelum  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Caesar 

Caesar,  title  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  become 
principally  identified  with  Gaius  Julius  Caesar  (1027-44 
B.C.),  general,  statesman,  and  historian. 

(AC-16:  dp.  5,920;  1.  322'1";  b.  43'11";  dr.  19'7";  s.  10 
k. ; a.  2 3-pdr.) 

Caesar  (AC-16)  was  built  in  1896  by  Ropner  and 
Sons,  Stockton-on-Tees,  England,  as  Kingtor;  purchased 
21  April  1898;  fitted  out  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and 
commissioned  13  May  1898,  Lieutenant  Commander 
A.  B.  Speyers  in  command. 

Playing  the  same  essential  role  in  fleet  operations  as 
does  a modern-day  oiler,  the  collier  Caesar  sailed  from 
Lambert’s  Point,  Va.,  1 June  1898  laden  with  coal  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron  then  blockading  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  She  con- 
tinued to  carry  fuel  for  this  force  until  8 July  1900, 
when  she  cleared  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  first  of  four  voy- 
ages to  the  Far  East.  Sailing  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
Caesar  brought  cargo  to  the  ships  taking  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  aided  in 
the  establishment  of  bases  in  the  new  American  ter- 
ritory. 
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In  July  1903,  Caesar  returned  to  duty  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Fleet  until  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  23  May  1904.  Recommissioned  27  December  1904, 
she  ferried  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  solar  eclipse 
expedition  of  1905  to  Valencia,  Spain.  At  the  close  of 
the  scientific  program,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  with  the 
equipment  13  October  1905.  While  out  of  commission  at 
Norfolk  28  October-4  November  1905,  Caesar  was  fitted 
with  towing  machinery,  and  then  joined  Glacier  (AF-4), 
Brutus  (AC-15),  and  Potomac  (AT-50)  in  a historic 
assignment.  Together,  the  ships  towed  the  Dewey  Dry- 
dock  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  to  Olongapo,  Luzon,  P.I., 
a passage  which  took  from  28  December  1905  to  10  July 
1906.  This  remains  one  of  the  sea’s  great  towing  achieve- 
ments. Caesar  made  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  from 
October  1915  to  April  1916  and  from  July  to  September 
1916.  On  her  first,  she  carried  135  refugees  from  Jaffa, 
Syria,  to  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Clearing  New  York  for  the  Mediterranean  once  more 
on  19  December  1916,  Caesar  delivered  Red  Cross  relief 
supplies  for  Syria  at  Alexandria,  then  sailed  on  to 
Olongapo.  She  served  as  cargo  and  passenger  carrier 
for  the  Asiatic  Fleet  until  August  1918,  when  she  sailed 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Norfolk,  arriving  26  October. 
Three  days  later  she  sailed  for  France  with  Army  cargo, 
returning  to  Norfolk  26  February.  East  coast  operations 
preceded  an  extensive  overhaul  at  Norfolk  which  began 
in  September  1920.  From  May  1921  she  resumed  duty 
transporting  coal  and  other  supplies  between  the  east 
and  west  coasts,  and  on  11  March  1922,  she  cleared 
Hampton  Roads  on  her  last  voyage.  After  carrying 
cargo  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Tutuila,  American 
Samoa,  she  proceeded  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  11  June  1922  and  sold  22  De- 
cember 1922. 


Cahaba 

A river  in  Alabama. 

(AO-82:  dp.  5,782;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  225;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Escambia) 

Cahaba  (AO-82)  was  launched  19  May  1943  as  Lacka- 
wapen  (later  changed  to  Lackawaxen)  by  Marinship 
Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  Bloomquist;  transferred 
to  the  Navy  15  August  1943;  commissioned  14  January 
1944,  Commander  E.  H.  Danesi,  USNR,  in  command; 
and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Cahaba  cleared  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  11  February  1944 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Majuro,  arriving  1 April.  After 
2 weeks  as  station  oiler  there,  she  put  to  sea  to  fuel 
TF  58  from  13  April  to  2 May,  as  the  massive  task 
force  hurled  air  attacks  against  the  Palaus,  Truk,  and 
Hollandia.  Returning  to  Majuro,  the  oiler  based  there 
for  two  fueling  runs  to  Kwajalein  and  one  refueling 
voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  between  3 May  and  13  June. 

With  the  development  of  the  Marianas  operation, 
Cahaba’s  base  became  Eniwetok  from  28  June,  as  she 
fueled  5th  Fleet  ships  for  their  strikes  on  Guam,  Saipan, 
and  Tinian.  As  the  fleet  she  served  moved  westward, 
Cahaba  followed,  serving  as  station  oiler  at  Ulithi  from 
13  October  to  27  December,  along  with  refueling  3d 
Fleet  units  at  sea  from  14  to  30  October.  Supporting 
the  Lingayen  Gulf  Covering  Force,  the  oiler  took  sta- 
tion in  Kossol  Roads  from  28  December  1944  to  26  Jan- 
uary 1945,  then  returned  to  Ulithi.  She  contributed  to 
the  successful  assault  on  Iwo  Jima  by  fueling  TF  58 
ships  at  sea  from  23  February  to  4 March. 

Following  a much-needed  overhaul,  Cahaba  sailed 
from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  to  the  kamikaze-ridden  waters 
off  Okinawa,  delivering  oil  to  the  station  tanker  at 
Kerama  Retto  late  in  June  1945.  Through  the  close  of 
the  war,  she  sailed  out  of  Ulithi  refueling  the  3d  Fleet 


at  sea  as  it  carried  out  its  final  smashing  raids  on  the 
Japanese  homeland.  Clearing  Ulithi  3 September,  the 
oiler  paused  at  Okinawa,  then  sailed  on  to  Shanghai  to 
aid  in  the  reoccupation  by  Chinese  Nationalists  of  areas 
held  by  the  Japanese  during  the  war.  Occupation  duty 
at  Okinawa,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  and  Amoy  continued 
until  16  March  1946,  when  she  cleared  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  New  York  City,  arriving  28  April.  Cahaba 
was  decommissioned  15  May  1946,  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  8 May  1947. 

Reacquired  in  March  1948  and  transferred  to  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  31  July  1950,  Ca- 
haba served  in  a noncommissioned  status  until  20 
January  1958  when  she  was  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

Cahaba  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Cahill,  Winfield  S.,  see  Winfield  S.  Cahill 


Cahokia 

An  Indian  tribe  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Confederacy. 

I 

(AT-61 : dp.  510;  1.  141';  b.  27'7";  dr.  10'7") 

The  first  Cahokia  (AT-61)  was  built  in  1920  by  Provi- 
dence Engineering  Corp.,  City  Island,  N.Y. ; transferred 
to  the  Navy  from  the  Coast  Guard  14  May  1936;  and 
commissioned  6 November  1936,  Chief  Boatswain  W.  C. 
Kasmire  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  YT-135, 
1 January  1938. 

Assigned  to  duty  in  the  12th  Naval  District,  Cahokia 
operated  as  a harbor  tug  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
She  was  reclassified  YTB-135,  13  April  1944  and  placed 
in  service.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal  8 August  1947. 

II 

(ATA-186:  dp.  835;  1.  143';  b.  33'10";  dr.  13'2";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  45;  a.  1 3") 

The  second  Cahokia  (ATA-186)  was  laid  down  as 
ATR-113,  reclassified  ATA-186  on  15  May  1944,  and 
launched  18  September  1944  by  Levingston  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Orange,  Tex.;  and  commissioned  24  November  1944, 
Lieutenant  J.  T.  Dillon,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was 
assigned  the  name  Cahokia  16  July  1948. 

Cahokia  sailed  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  23  December 
1944,  for  the  Canal  Zone,  San  Francisco,  and  then  for- 
Pearl  Harbor  4 March  1945,  and  assumed  towing  duty 
between  Ulithi,  Manus,  Leyte,  the  Russell  Islands,  and 
Okinawa,  until  8 September  when  she  arrived  in  Tokyo 
Bay.  She  supported  the  occupation  of  Japan  until  14 
October,  when  she  sailed  from  Yokosuka  for  Okinawa, 
arriving  17  October.  She  had  duty  at  Okinawa,  with  a 
brief  period  at  Shanghai  and  Jinsen  until  22  April  1946. 
On  4 May  Cahokia  departed  Sasebo  for  Manus  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  After  almost  a month  in  Pearl,  she  sailed  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  15  July  for  duty  with  the  12th 
Naval  District. 

Cahokia  undertook  a variety  of  assignments  through 
1950.  In  January  1951,  she  assisted  in  the  sinking  of 
Independence  (CVL-22)  in  an  experimental  underwater 
explosion  test  off  San  Francisco.  Between  16  and  18 
June  1954,  she  delivered  water  to  Alcatraz  Penitentiary 
when  the  prison’s  water  system  failed,  and  on  1 April 
1955,  she  assisted  in  quelling  a serious  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Ferry  Building.  Her  duties  since  have  included 
coastal  towing  duty,  search  and  rescue  operations,  target 
towing,  and  dumping  atomic  waste  material  for  the  U.S. 
Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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Cahto 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “fish.” 

Cahto  was  laid  down  as  YT-215  and  reclassified 
YTB-215  on  15  May  1944  prior  to  being  placed  in  service 
on  1 June  for  duty  in  the  3d  Naval  District.  She  re- 
mained in  operation  there  until  5 July  1956  when  she 
was  transferred  to  the  6th  District,  remaining  active 
until  her  disposal  on  6 May  1957. 

Cahuilla 

An  Indian  tribe  of  southeastern  California. 

(ATF-152 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16 
k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Cherokee) 

Cahuilla  (ATF-152)  was  launched  2 November  1944 
by  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  V.  Ballew;  commis- 
sioned 10  March  1945,  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Schoelpple  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Cahuilla’ s first  service  to  the  Navy  was  a brief  tour  as 
antisubmarine  attack  teacher  at  Norfolk,  Va.  From 
there  she  sailed  18  April  1945  towing  Pegasus  (AK-48) 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  After  delivering  her  tow  24  May,  the 
fleet  tug  sailed  for  Guam,  where  she  took  a string  of 
pontoon  barges  in  tow  for  Okinawa.  From  26  July  to  6 
August,  she  served  to  escort  convoys  and  as  rescue  tug 
for  the  ships  passing  through  the  dangerous  waters  off 
Okinawa,  subject  to  the  desperate  suicide  attacks  of 
Japanese  aircraft.  The  end  of  the  war  found  Cahuilla 
at  sea,  bound  for  salvage  operations  at  Eniwetok,  from 
which  she  returned  to  take  part  in  the  occupation  of 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  until  16  October.  From  that  time  she 
was  based  on  Okinawa  for  rescue  and  tow  operations 
until  14  February  1946. 

Cahuilla  continued  to  offer  towing  service  to  fleet 
units,  and  rescue  work  to  naval  and  merchant  ships, 
calling  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Kwajalein,  and  ports  of  the 
west  coast  and  Panama  Canal  Zone  until  January  1947. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  27  June 
1947,  and  placed  in  reserve.  Cahuilla  was  transferred 
to  Argentina  on  9 July  1961;  she  serves  as  Comandante 
General  Irigoyen. 


Caiman 

A salt  water  fish  inhabiting  the  waters  off  Florida  and 
of  the  West  Indies. 

(SS-323:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3'';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Caiman,  originally  Blanquillo,  was  renamed  24  Sep- 
tember 1942  and  launched  30  March  1944  by  Electric 
Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bon- 
jour;  commissioned  17  July  1944,  Commander  J.  B.  Azer 
in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Caiman  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  on  her  first  war 
patrol  13  November  1944.  Pausing  at  Saipan  to  put 
ashore  her  severely  ill  commanding  officer  and  embark 
his  relief,  the  submarine  pushed  on  to  the  South  China 
Sea,  where  she  combined  offensive  patrol  with  lifeguard 
duty  to  rescue  aviators  downed  in  air  strikes  on  enemy- 
held  territory.  Aggressive  American  submarine  and 
naval  air  attack  had  already  greatly  reduced  the  Japa- 
nese merchant  fleet;  hence  Caiman  made  no  contacts  on 
this  patrol,  from  which  she  returned  to  Fremantle, 
Australia,  on  22  January  1945  to  refit.  Her  second 
patrol,  performed  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  off  the 
Gulf  of  Siam,  from  18  February  to  6 April,  also  yielded 
no  contacts,  but  on  her  third,  which  began  at  Subic  Bay 
in  the  Philippines  on  28  April,  she  sank  two  small 
schooners.  Their  use  illustrated  graphically  the  almost 
complete  loss  of  modern  merchant  ships  which  the  Japa- 
nese had  suffered  largely  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


Returning  to  Fremantle  27  June  from  her  patrol  area  off 
southern  Indo-China  and  western  Borneo,  the  submarine 
refitted  for  her  fourth  war  patrol,  during  which  she  per- 
formed three  dangerous  special  missions,  landing  and 
later  evacuating  agents  from  the  coast  of  Java.  On  this 
patrol,  which  took  place  from  22  July  to  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities, she  sank  another  Japanese  schooner.  She  re- 
turned to  Subic  Bay  19  August,  then  sailed  for  the  west 
coast. 

Caiman  operated  out  of  San  Diego,  Guam,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1946.  In  1947  she  made  an  Arctic  familiariza- 
tion cruise  out  of  Seattle.  Thereafter,  based  on  Seattle, 
she  served  as  reserve  training  ship  until  23  April  1951, 
when  she  began  a snorkel  conversion  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard.  Since  then  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
San  Diego,  Caiman  has  alternated  local  operations  and 
fleet  exercises  with  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  at  18- 
month  intervals.  On  her  1957  cruise,  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, was  added  to  her  more  usual  itinerary  of  Japa- 
nese and  Philippine  ports. 

Of  Caiman’s  four  war  patrols,  the  last  was  designated 
“successful.”  She  received  two  battle  stars  for  service 
in  World  War  II. 


Cairo 

A city  in  Illinois. 

(IrcGbt:  t.  512;  1.  175';  b.  51'2";  dr.  6';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  251; 
a.  4 42-pdr.  r.  3 8"  sb.,  6 32-pdr.  sb.) 

Cairo,  an  ironclad  river  gunboat,  was  built  in  1861  by 
James  Eads  and  Co.,  Mound  City,  111.,  under  an  Army 
contract;  and  commissioned  as  an  Army  ship  25  January 
1862,  naval  Lieutenant  James  M.  Prichett  in  command. 

Cairo  served  with  the  Army’s  Western  Gunboat  Fleet, 
commanded  by  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  until  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  1 October  1862  with  the  other  river 
gunboats.  Active  in  the  occupation  of  Clarksville,  Tenn., 
17  February  1862,  and  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  25  February, 
Cairo  stood  down  the  river  12  April  escorting  mortar 
boats  to  begin  the  lengthy  operations  against  Fort  Pil- 
low, Tenn.  An  engagement  with  Confederate  gunboats 
at  Plum  Point  Bend  on  11  May  marked  a series  of 
blockading  and  bombardment  activities  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  abandonment  of  the  Fort  by  its  defenders 
on  4 June. 

Two  days  later,  6 June  1862,  Cairo  joined  in  the 
triumph  of  seven  Union  ships  and  a tug  over  eight 
Confederate  gunboats  off  Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  action  in 
which  five  of  the  opposing  gunboats  were  sunk  or  run 
ashore,  two  seriously  damaged,  and  only  one  managed 
to  escape.  That  night  Union  forces  occupied  the  city. 
Cairo  returned  to  patrol  on  the  Mississippi  until  21 
November  when  she  joined  the  Yazoo  Expedition.  On 
12  December  1862,  while  clearing  mines  from  the  river 
preparatory  to  the  attack  on  Haines  Bluff,  Miss.,  Cairo 
struck  a torpedo  and  sank. 

Calabash 

Former  name  retained. 

Calabash  (No.  108),  a motor  boat,  commissioned  25 
July  1917,  served  on  patrol  duty  in  the  7th  Naval  Dis- 
trict during  July  and  August  1917. 


Caladesi 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Caladesi  (YFB-39),  formerly  Seven  Seas,  placed  in 
service  10  August  1942,  served  in  the  7th  Naval  District 
from  1942  to  1946. 
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Calamares 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  dp.  13,750;  1.  486'6";  b.  55';  dr.  27'4";  s.  14  k., 
cpl.  60;  a.  4 5") 

Calamares  (No.  3662)  was  built  in  1913  by  Workman, 
Clark  and  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland;  chartered  by  the  Army 
from  United  Fruit  Co.;  transferred  to  the  Navy  1 April 
1918;  outfitted  at  New  York;  commissioned  10  April 
1918,  Commander  C.  L.  Arnold  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  U.S.  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force. 

Between  April  and  October  1918  Calamares  made  five 
voyages  to  France  as  her  part  of  the  Navy’s  vast  re- 
sponsibility to  transport  to  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  reinforcements,  munitions,  and  supplies.  On  11 
October  1918  she  was  transferred  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service  at  New  York,  and  converted  to 
a refrigerator  ship. 

Calamares  carried  perishable  provisions  on  three  voy- 
ages to  France  from  8 November  1918  to  12  March  1919, 
and  then  was  reassigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force  for  service  as  a troop  carrier.  On  five  transatlan- 
tic voyages  between  25  March  and  17  August  Calamares 
brought  home  more  than  10,000  troops  from  St.  Nazaire 
and  Brest. 

Calamares  was  decommissioned  18  September  1919, 
and  returned  to  her  civilian  peacetime  operations. 

World  War  II  again  required  the  services  of  every 
available  ship,  and  Calamares  was  once  more  called. 
On  12  December  1941  the  veteran  ship  was  reacquired 
by  the  Navy,  classified  AF-18,  and  converted  to  a pro- 
visions storeship.  She  was  recommissioned  on  10  April 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  D.  R.  Phoebus,  USNR,  in 
command,  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Destined  for  a dual  role  as  food  carrier  and  issuing 
ship,  Calamares  cleared  San  Francisco  23  April  1943 
for  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  where  from  13  May  to  11 
June  she  issued  provisions  to  the  fleet  units  operating 
from  this  headquarters  of  the  South  Pacific.  In  June, 
she  sailed  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  fresh  stores, 
and  from  Noumea  Calamares  made  a cruise  of  the  South 
Pacific  bases,  supplying  Navy  and  Army  forces  ashore. 
Returning  to  San  Francisco  in  August,  the  storeship 
operated  between  the  west  coast  and  Pearl  Harbor  until 
22  November,  when  she  sailed  for  the  South  Pacific 
again,  carrying  Christmas  delicacies  as  well  as  the  usual 
stores  for  ships  based  on  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  and 
Noumea. 

On  1 January  1944  Calamares  reported  to  Commander, 
Service  Force  7th  Fleet,  at  Sydney,  Australia,  and  until 
June  1945,  provided  vital  logistic  support  for  operations 
.n  New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  carrying  provisions 
from  Australia,  and  on  two  occasions  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  operation  areas. 

After  hostilities  ended  Calamares  continued  to  sup- 
port Far  East  operations  into  1946.  Returning  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  1 April  1946,  Calamares  was  decommissioned 
at  Baltimore  25  April  1946,  and  returned  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration. 

Calamianes 

One  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(PG:  dp.  173;  1.  100';  b.  17'6";  dr.  6’9'';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  27; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.) 

Calamianes,  a small  gunboat,  was  built  in  1888  by 
Cavite  Naval  Dockyard,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands; 
captured  from  the  Spanish  in  the  Philippines  during  the 
Spanish- American  War;  transferred  from  the  Army  in 
1899;  and  commissioned  25  July  1899,  Ensign  R.  C. 
Bulmer  in  command. 

From  1899  to  1902,  Calamianes  cruised  off  Panay, 
Luzon,  Negros,  and  Mindanao,  patrolling  to  block  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  supplies  to  the  Filipino  guerillas  then 


in  insurrection.  On  26  February  1901,  she  fought  two 
engagements  on  the  Agusan  River,  Mindanao.  For  this 
skillful  protection  of  Army  movements  ashore,  Cala- 
mianes received  a commendation.  Decommissioned  7 
August  1902,  at  Cavite,  the  gunboat  was  sold  there  in 
1907. 


Calamus 

A river  in  Nebraska. 

(AOG-25 : dp.  845;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'  11'';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Mettawee) 

Calamus  (AOG-25)  was  launched  4 May  1944  by  East 
Coast  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Moore; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  7 July  1944;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lieutenant  W.  Hord,  USCGR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Calamus  sailed  from  Norfolk  13  September  1944, 
bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Ulithi,  where  she  arrived  in 
mid-December  and  began  her  work  as  station  tanker, 
fueling  ships  of  the  fleet  as  they  brought  the  war  ever 
closer  to  the  Japanese  homeland.  Calamus  cleared  for 
Eniwetok  20  January  1945,  and  until  February,  pumped 
her  vital  gasoline  into  the  ships  readying  there  for  the 
assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  Following  the  fleet  she  served 
westward,  Calamus  did  station  duty  at  Saipan  from  11 
February  until  26  April,  when  she  anchored  off  Okinawa 
to  support  the  3-week  old  assault.  The  tanker  provided 
essential  fueling  service  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
island’s  assault  and  occupation,  enduring  the  violent 
Japanese  air  attacks  which  marked  the  campaign  as 
steadfastly  as  did  the  combatant  ships. 

Following  occupation  service,  Calamus  returned  to 
San  Francisco  20  March  1946.  She  was  decommissioned 
15  May  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 4 September  1946. 

Calamus  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Calaveras  County,  see  LST—516 
Calaveras,  Marian,  see  Marian  Calaveras 

Calcaterra 

Born  7 April  1920  at  Escalon,  Calif.,  Herbert  A.  Cal- 
caterra enlisted  in  the  Navy  14  December  1939.  Motor 
Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  Calcaterra  was  commended 
7 July  1942  for  his  performance  as  a member  of  the 
crew  of  Pompano  (SS-181),  and  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  Medal  posthumously  for  conspicuous  gallantry  as 
a member  of  a 3"  gun  crew  until  fatally  wounded  dur- 
ing an  action  against  an  armed  enemy  patrol  ship  4 
September  1942. 

(DE-390 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Edsall) 

Calcaterra  (DE-390)  was  launched  16  August  1943 
by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Stites;  commissioned  17  November  1943, 
Commander  H.  J.  Wuensch,  USCG,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Assigned  to  the  vital  duty  of  escorting  convoys  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Mediterranean,  Cal- 
caterra made  eight  round  trips  between  13  February 
1944  and  10  June  1945.  The  ships  she  guarded  provided 
the  men  and  equipment  which  insured  the  success  of  the 
invasions  of  Italy  and  southern  France.  Twice  the  escort 
vessel  met  the  challenge  of  enemy  opposition  when  she 
depth  charged  a suspected  submarine  contact  and  fired 
on  two  aircraft.  Her  alert  action  helped  prevent  damage 
or  loss  to  the  ships  under  convoy. 
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On  9 July  1945  Calcaterra  headed  for  the  Pacific  to 
tackle  a new  job,  but  the  war  ended  shortly  before  her 
arrival  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  lifted  passengers  back  to 
the  west  coast,  then  sailed  on  to  the  Atlantic.  Calcaterra 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  1 May  1946. 

Reclassified  DER-390,  28  October  1954,  Calcaterra 
was  converted  to  a radar  picket  ship  at  Norfolk  and 
recommissioned  12  September  1955.  Based  on  Newport, 
the  radar  picket  ship  has  almost  continuously  served  in 
the  violent  weather  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  maintain 
her  link  in  the  extension  of  the  Distant  Early  Warning 
system.  Except  for  exercises  with  the  fleet  in  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Caribbean,  and  a cruise  to  Europe  (August- 
October  1958),  Calcaterra  continued  this  duty  through 
1960. 

Caldicelt 

James  R.  Caldwell  was  appointed  a midshipman  22 
May  1798  and  commissioned  a lieutenant  in  1800.  He 
served  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  Quasi-War  with 
France,  and  in  Siren  during  the  Barbary  Wars.  Lieu- 
tenant Caldwell  was  killed  when  Gunboat  No.  9 blew  up 
in  action  in  Tripoli  Harbor  7 August  1804. 

I 

(DD-69:  dp.  1,020;  1.  315'6”;  b.  31'2";  dr.  11'6";  s.  32  k.; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21”  tt.;  cl.  Caldwell) 

Caldwell  (DD-69)  was  launched  10  July  1917  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  C.  Caldwell;  and 
commissioned  1 December  1917,  Lieutenant  Commander 
B.  McCandless  in  command. 

Ordered  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Caldwell  reached 
Norfolk,  Va.,  8 January  1918,  and  Queenstown,  Ireland, 
5 March.  Alertness  and  skill  marked  her  operations  on 
patrol  and  convoy  escort  duty,  which  were  interrupted 
when  Caldwell  aided  in  urgent  experimental  work  on 
underwater  listening  devices  to  employ  against  the 
menace  of  German  submarines.  After  the  close  of  World 
War  I,  Caldwell  transported  troops  to  Brest,  France, 
and  while  there  joined  the  escort  for  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  Washington  as  he  entered  the  harbor. 

Caldwell  returned  home  for  operations  with  the  Nor- 
folk Division,  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  with 
Destroyer  Squadron  3 along  the  east  coast  during  1919. 
Placed  in  reserve  in  August  1920,  she  operated  with  a 
reduced  complement  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  New- 
port, R.I.,  until  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  27  June  1922.  She  was  sold  there  30  June  1936. 

II 

(DD-605 : dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4”;  b.  36'1”;  dr.  17'4";  s.  38 
k. ; cpl.  257;  a.  4 5”,  5 21”  tt. ; cl.  Benson ) 

The  second  Caldwell  (DD-605)  was  launched  15  Jan- 
uary 1942  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  A.  Caldwell;  and  commissioned  10 
June  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  F.  Newman,  Jr., 
in  command. 

On  11  September  1942  Caldwell  turned  her  bow  north- 
ward from  San  Francisco  and  joined  the  screen  of  an 
Aleutians-bound  convoy.  For  the  next  9 months  the 
destroyer  battled  foul  weather  as  she  shepherded  ship- 
ping and  cruised  with  TG  8.6  in  unrewarded  search  for 
the  enemy  in  Alaskan  waters.  Her  guns  pounded  Attu 
twice  in  preparation  for  the  assault  which  would  recap- 
ture that  American  outpost.  When  soldiers  of  the  17th 
and  32d  Infantry  stormed  ashore  on  11  May  1943,  they 
were  covered  to  the  southward  by  Caldwell  and  the  other 
ships  of  TG  16.6.  With  Attu  taken,  the  destroyer  re- 
turned to  the  tedious  but  vital  work  of  convoy  escort; 
Caldwell  sailed  in  the  screen  of  the  force  which  carried 
reinforcements  to  Kiska  on  16  August  1943,  the  day 
after  the  first  landings  on  that  rugged  island. 


Caldwell  left  the  fog,  mists,  and  cold  of  the  Aleutians 
behind  in  September  1943  and  steamed  south  to  join 
TF  15  for  the  18  September  air  strikes  which  destroyed 
half  of  the  enemy  airplanes  on  Tarawa.  Action  fol- 
lowed thick  and  fast  for  the  next  month  as  the  destroyer 
joined  TF  14,  the  largest  fast  carrier  force  yet  organ- 
ized, in  blasting  Wake  Island.  Caldwell  bombarded 
Peale  and  Wake  Islands  and  screened  carriers  launching 
air  attacks  against  those  islets. 

The  destroyer’s  next  mission  found  her  covering  LSTs 
in  the  followup  to  the  invasion  of  Makin,  Gilbert  Islands. 
Her  charges  safely  delivered  on  21  November,  Caldwell 
took  station  on  antisubmarine  and  air  defense  patrol  for 
the  next  week.  A well-earned  rest  came  in  the  form  of 
duty  escorting  a San  Francisco-bound  convoy.  After  a 
brief  overhaul,  the  destroyer  returned  to  action  with 
TF  52  in  the  invasion  of  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  31  Jan- 
uary 1944.  During  the  continual  maneuvering,  charac- 
teristic of  carrier  task  forces,  Caldwell  and  White  Plains 
(CVE-66)  collided;  the  destroyer  remained  with  the 
task  force  another  week,  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  repairs.  At  sea  again,  Caldwell  joined  the  renowned 
TF  58  in  the  Palau-Yap-Ulithi-Woleai  raids  (30  March- 
1 April) ; strikes  on  New  Guinea  in  support  of  Army 
landings  on  that  island  (22-24  April) ; and  the  Truk- 
Satawan-Ponape  raids  (29  April-1  May).  She  remained 
on  patrol  in  the  Marshall  Islands  until  mid-August  when 
she  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  much-needed  upkeep. 

Caldwell’s  next  assignment  sent  her  by  way  of  Ulithi 
and  Manus  to  screen  convoys  supplying  the  forces  which 
had  landed  in  the  Philippines.  On  12  December  while 
escorting  landing  craft  to  Ormoc  Bay  Caldwell  bore  the 
brunt  of  a fierce  air  attack.  Hit  on  the  bridge  simul- 
taneously by  a suicide  plane  and  fragments  from  a two- 
bomb  straddle,  the  destroyer  suffered  33  killed  and  40 
wounded  including  the  commanding  officer.  Despite  the 
heavy  damage,  Caldwell’s  after  guns  continued  to  fire 
on  enemy  planes,  while  her  well-trained  damage  control 
parties  saved  the  ship. 

Temporary  repairs  made  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  fitted 
Caldwell  for  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  where  she  was 
again  put  in  fighting  trim.  April  1945  saw  the  destroyer 
once  more  in  her  familiar  role  as  convoy  escort,  this  time 
in  support  of  the  invasion  of  Tarakan,  Borneo.  Caldwell 
bombarded  Tarakan  (11-12  May),  then  moved  to  cover 
the  minesweeping  operations  off  Brunei  Bay.  Here,  on 
27  June,  she  detonated  an  influence-type  mine,  but 
escaped  with  moderate  damage  and  no  casualties.  After 
temporary  repairs  at  Victoria,  Australia,  she  sailed  to 
San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  for  final  repairs.  She  was  there 
when  hostilities  ended.  Escort  of  landing  craft  convoys 
to  Okinawa  and  Leyte  followed  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober 1945.  After  a visit  to  Tokyo  Bay,  Caldwell  re- 
turned to  the  States;  she  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  24  April  1946. 

Caldwell  received  eight  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 


Caledonia 

Caledonia,  the  ancient  name  for  Scotland,  is  also  the 
name  of  a county  in  Vermont. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  85:  cpl.  53;  a.  2 24-pdr.,  1 32-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Caledonia,  a brig,  was  built  by  the  British 
at  Malden,  Ontario;  captured  off  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  8 
October  1812  by  a boarding  party  of  American  sailors 
under  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Elliott;  and  purchased  at  Black 
Rock,  N.Y.,  6 February  1813. 

Commanded  by  Lieutenant  D.  Turner,  Caledonia 
played  a key  role  in  the  operations  of  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry’s  squadron  on  Lake  Erie  during  1813  and  1814. 
In  the  decisive  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  (10  September  1813), 
which  sundered  British  control  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
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gallant  little  Caledonia’s  long  guns  were  the  only  ones 
of  the  fleet  which  could  reach  the  enemy’s  three  heaviest 
units  as  they  pounded  the  American  flagship  Lawrence. 
Caledonia  also  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  ( July-September  1814).  The  brig 
was  sold  at  Erie,  Pa.,  in  May  1815. 

II 

(AK-167 : dp.  2,382;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

The  second  Caledonia  (AK-167)  was  launched  1 Jan- 
uary 1945  by  Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  V. 
Brown;  acquired  by  the  Navy  13  March  1945;  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  F.  G.  Stelte  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Assigned  to  a role  in  the  Navy’s  gigantic  logistic  task 
of  supplying  military  forces  in  the  Pacific  while  still 
carrying  out  naval,  air,  and  amphibious  warfare,  Cale- 
donia sailed  from  San  Francisco  1 May  1945,  laden  with 
cargo  for  the  base  at  Manus,  where  she  began  dis- 
charging 23  May.  The  cargo  ship  completed  offloading 
at  Samar,  P.I.,  on  22  June,  then  steamed  to  Darwin, 
Australia,  and  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  to  reload  sup- 
plies essentially  needed  in  the  Philippines.  After  off- 
loading at  Samar  and  Subic  Bay  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, Caledonia  made  another  voyage  to  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  for  cargo,  returning  to  Samar,  from  which 
she  cleared  30  December  for  Baltimore,  Md.  Caledonia 
was  decommissioned  there  25  March  1946,  and  was  re- 
turned to  the  Maritime  Commission  four  days  later. 

Caledonia,  see  Mohawk 

Calhoun 

John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  of  South  Carolina,  was 
a leading  proponent  of  States’  rights.  He  served  his 
State  and  country  with  distinction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  1811-17,  and  as  Secretary  of  War 
1817-25,  Vice  President  1825-32,  Senator  1832-44  and 
1845-50,  and  Secretary  of  State  1844-45. 

(SwStr:  t.  508;  a.  2 32-pdr.,  1 30  pdr.  r.) 

Calhoun  was  built  in  1851  at  New  York  as  Cuba,  was 


commissioned  as  a privateer  by  the  Confederates  on  15 
May  1861  and  while  operating  as  a Confederate  priva- 
teer and  blockade  runner,  was  captured  by  Colorado 
off  Southwest  Pass,  La.,  23  January  1862.  Commis- 
sioned for  Federal  service  under  Lieutenant  J.  E.  De- 
Haven,  she  joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
19  March  1862. 

In  her  service  on  patrol  off  the  Passes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Calhoun  established  herself  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  blockading  ships,  taking  part  in  the 
capture  of  13  ships  before  5 May  1862,  when  she  steamed 
up  the  Mississippi  for  duty  in  Lake  Ponchartrain.  Here 
she  continued  to  add  to  her  score,  chasing  and  capturing 
a steamer,  a gunboat,  two  schooners,  and  a sloop.  Later 
in  the  year,  she  sought  out  and  captured  another  sloop 
in  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

In  early  November,  Calhoun  stood  up  Berwick  Bay 
and  Bayou  Teche  with  two  other  steamers  to  engage 
Confederate  shore  batteries  and  the  steamer  CSS  Cotton, 
barricaded  on  the  Teche.  Remaining  in  the  Berwick 
Bay  area  on  patrol,  Calhoun  and  her  consorts  climaxed 
their  extremely  successful  operations  14  April  1863 
when  they  attacked  the  cotton-clad  steamer  CSS  Queen 
of  the  West.  One  shot  at  long  range  from  Calhoun 
turned  the  Confederate  ship  into  a torch,  and  a major 
threat  to  Union  forces  in  the  area  was  destroyed. 
Calhoun  continued  to  add  to  her  distinguished  record 
with  her  participation  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Butte-a-la- 
Rose  on  20  April,  and  in  August,  was  ordered  to  base  on 
Ship  Island,  from  which  she  continued  her  active  and 
aggressive  bombardments  of  shore  positions,  and  took 
four  more  prizes.  In  the  furious  assault  on  Fort  Powell 
the  last  2 weeks  of  February  1864,  Calhoun  flew  the 
flag  of  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut. 

Turned  over  to  the  United  States  Marshal  at  New 
Orleans  on  6 May  1864,  Calhoun  was  sold  on  4 June  to 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Calhoun  County,  see  LST—519 
Calibogue 

A sound  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

Calibogue  was  the  name  assigned  to  AV-19  which  was 
canceled  on  28  October  1944  during  construction. 


USS  Caliente  (AO-53) 
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Caliente 

A river  in  New  Mexico. 

(AO-53:  dp.  7,236;  1.  553’;  b.  75';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  304;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

Caliente  (AO-53)  was  launched  25  August  1943  by 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Kasary;  commissioned  22  October 
1943,  Commander  E.  G.  Genthner,  USNR,  in  command, 
and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Caliente  departed  Norfolk  11  December  1943  and  ar- 
rived at  Majuro  2 months  later  to  support  the  fast- 
moving  TF  58  at  sea  during  the  Marshalls  and  Hollandia 
operations,  and  the  raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi,  Woleai, 
Truk,  Satawan,  and  Ponape.  Shifting  to  Eniwetok  in 
June  1944,  she  provided  vital  support  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Marianas,  then  in  August  moved  to  Manus  to  assist 
the  westward  advance  of  the  fleet  in  the  Western  Caro- 
lines. On  2 October  Caliente  arrived  at  the  newly  won 
base  of  Ulithi  and  for  the  next  4 months,  the  oiler  was 
actively  engaged  in  providing  fuel  to  keep  the  3d  Fleet 
at  sea  for  strikes  against  northern  Luzon  and  Formosa, 
and  in  support  of  Leyte  and  Luzon  landings  in  the 
Philippines. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Caliente  returned 
to  Ulithi  in  May  1945,  and  from  this  base  rendered 
invaluable  service  during  the  Okinawa  assault  and  the 
smashing  3d  Fleet  raids  on  the  Japanese  homeland  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  then  sailed  for  Tokyo  Bay  where  she 
supplied  fleet  and  occupation  units  until  late  1946.  Dur- 
ing her  stay  in  the  Far  East,  she  made  two  voyages  to 
oil-rich  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  visiting  Singapore; 
Colombo,  Ceylon;  and  the  Chinese  ports  of  Tsingtao  and 
Shanghai. 

Caliente  kept  busy  carrying  fuel  to  Pacific  ports  and 
the  west  coast  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  Re- 
turning again  to  wartime  operations,  Caliente  serviced 
fleet  units  at  sea,  operating  with  the  Formosa  Patrol 
Force  for  the  last  4 months  of  1950  and  with  the  7th 
Fleet  for  the  first  half  of  1951.  During  the  next  year 
she  provided  support  for  United  Nations  forces  blockad- 
ing and  patrolling  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  Since  1952 
she  has  made  cargo  runs  between  United  States  and 
Japan,  operating  with  the  7th  Fleet  while  in  the  Far 
East,  and  exercised  on  the  west  coast.  This  schedule 
continued  for  Caliente  through  1960. 

Caliente  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
and  4 for  Korean  war  service. 

California 

California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  8 September 
1850  as  the  31st  State. 
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(ScSlp:  t.  2,354;  1.  313'6";  b.  46’;  dr.  17’2";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  325;  a.  2 100-pdr.  r.,  18  9"  s.b.,  1 60-pdr.  r.,  2 
20-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  California,  a screw  sloop,  was  launched  3 
July  1867  as  Minnetonka  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard; 
sponsored  by  Miss  M.  Bailey;  renamed  California  on  15 
May  1869;  and  commissioned  12  December  1870,  Captain 
J.  M.  B.  Clitz  in  command. 

Clearing  New  York  13  March  1871,  California  beat 
her  way  through  the  storm-ridden  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  sailed  north  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  arrived 
30  July  for  the  first  of  two  Pacific  cruises.  As  flagship 
for  Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Winslow,  commanding  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  she  steamed  from  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
28  November  1871  for  a cruise  to  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
Valparaiso,  Chile;  and  Panama,  Colombia,  putting  back 
into  San  Francisco  13  November  1872.  On  California’s 
second  cruise,  30  December  1872  to  25  May  1873,  she 
flew  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  A.  M.  Pennock,  command- 
ing the  North  Pacific  Station,  and  sailed  to  Honolulu  to 
supervise  the  protection  of  American  interests  in  the 
then  independent  island  group.  California  was  decom- 
missioned at  Mare  Island  3 July  1873,  and  sold  there  in 
May  1875. 

II 

(ACR:  dp.  13,680;  1.  503'11";  b.  69'7";  dr.  24'1";  s.  22 
k.;  cpl.  829;  a.  4 8",  14  6",  18  3",  2 18"  tt.;  cl. 

Pennsylvania) 

The  second  California  (Armored  Cruiser  6)  was 
launched  28  April  1904  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  sponsored  by  Miss  F.  Pardee;  and  commis- 
sioned 1 August  1907,  Captain  V.  L.  Cottman  in  com- 
mand. 

Joining  the  2d  Division,  Pacific  Fleet,  California  took 
part  in  the  naval  review  at  San  Francisco  in  May  1908 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Aside  from  a cruise  to 
Hawaii  and  Samoa  in  the  fall  of  1908,  the  cruiser  oper- 
ated along  the  west  coast,  sharpening  her  readiness 
through  training  exercises  and  drills,  until  December 

1911,  when  she  sailed  for  Honolulu,  and  in  March  1912 
continued  westward  for  duty  on  the  Asiatic  Station. 
After  this  service  representing  American  power  and 
prestige  in  the  Far  East,  she  returned  home  in  August 

1912,  and  was  ordered  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  then  em- 
broiled in  internal  political  disturbance.  Here  she  pro- 
tected American  lives  and  property,  then  resumed  her 
operations  along  the  west  coast;  she  cruised  off  Cali- 
fornia, and  kept  a watchful  eye  on  Mexico,  at  that  time 
also  suffering  political  disturbance. 

California  was  renamed  San  Diego  on  1 September 
1914,  and  served  as  flagship  for  Commander-in-Chief, 


USS  California  (Armored  Cruiser  No.  6) 
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Pacific  Fleet,  intermittently  until  a boiler  explosion 
put  her  in  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  reduced  commis- 
sion through  the  summer  of  1915.  San  Diego  returned 
to  duty  as  flagship  through  12  February  1917,  when  she 
went  into  reserve  status  until  the  opening  of  World 
War  I.  Placed  in  full  commission  7 April,  the  cruiser 
operated  as  flagship  for  Commander,  Patrol  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet,  until  18  July,  when  she  was  ordered  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet.  Reaching  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  4 Au- 
gust, she  joined  Cruiser  Division  2,  and  later  broke  the 
flag  of  Commander,  Cruiser  Force,  Atlantic,  which  she 
flew  until  19  September. 

San  Diego’s  essential  mission  was  the  escort  of  con- 
voys through  the  first  dangerous  leg  of  their  passages 
to  Europe.  Based  on  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  and  Halifax, 
N.S.,  she  operated  in  the  weather-torn,  submarine- 
infested  North  Atlantic  safely  convoying  all  of  her 
charges  to  the  ocean  escort.  On  19  July  1918,  bound 
from  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to  New  York,  San  Diego  was 
torpedoed  by  the  German  submarine  U-156  southeast  of 
Fire  Island.  The  cruiser  sank  in  28  minutes  with  the 
loss  of  6 lives,  the  only  major  warship  lost  by  the 
United  States  in  World  War  I. 

III 

California  (No.  249),  see  Haiioli 

IV 

The  fourth  California  (No.  647),  motor  boat,  served 
in  the  Navy  during  1917-18. 

V 

(BB-44 : dp.  32,300;  1.  624'6";  b.  97'4";  dr.  30'3";  s.  21 
k.;  cpl.  1,083;  a.  12  14",  14  5",  4 3",  2 21"  tt.;  cl. 

Tennessee) 


The  fifth  California  (BB-44)  was  launched  20  No- 
vember 1919  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Zane;  and  commissioned  10  August  1921, 
Captain  H.  J.  Ziegemeier  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet  as  flagship. 

For  20  years  from  1921  until  1941,  California  served 
first  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  then  as  flagship  of 
the  Battle  Fleet  (Battle  Force),  U.S.  Fleet.  Her  annual 
activities  included  joint  Army-Navy  exercises,  tactical 
and  organizational  development  problems,  and  fleet  con- 
centrations for  various  purposes.  Intensive  training 
and  superior  performance  won  her  the  Battle  Efficiency 
Pennant  for  1921-22,  and  the  Gunnery  “E”  for  1925-26. 

In  the  summer  of  1925  California  led  the  Battle  Fleet 
and  a division  of  cruisers  from  the  Scouting  Fleet  on  a 
very  successful  good-will  cruise  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  She  took  part  in  the  Presidential  reviews  of 
1927,  1930,  and  1934.  She  was  modernized  in  late  1929 
and  early  1930  and  equipped  with  an  improved  anti- 
aircraft battery. 

In  1940  California  switched  her  base  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
On  7 December  1941  she  was  moored  at  the  southern- 
most berth  of  “Battleship  Row”  and  was  with  other 
dreadnoughts  of  the  Battle  Force  when  the  Japanese 
launched  their  aerial  attack.  As  she  was  about  to 
undergo  a material  inspection,  watertight  integrity  was 
not  at  its  maximum;  consequently  the  ship  suffered 
great  damage  when  hit.  At  0805  a bomb  exploded  below 
decks,  setting  off  an  antiaircraft  ammunition  magazine 
and  killing  about  50  men.  A second  bomb  ruptured  her 
bow  plates.  Despite  valiant  efforts  to  keep  her  afloat, 
the  inrushing  water  could  not  be  isolated  and  California 
settled  into  the  mud  with  only  her  superstructure  re- 
maining above  the  surface.  When  the  action  ended,  98 
of  her  crew  were  lost  and  61  wounded. 

On  25  March  1942  California  was  refloated  and  dry- 


/f 


USS  California  (BB-44).  FADM  Nimitz  served  in  California  as  Aide  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander 

in  Chief,  U.S.  Fleet 
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docked  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs.  On  7 June  she 
departed  under  her  own  power,  for  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  where  a major  reconstruction  job  was  accom- 
plished, including  improved  protection,  stability,  AA 
battery,  and  fire  control  system. 

California  departed  Bremerton  31  January  1944  for 
shakedown  at  San  Pedro,  and  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
5 May  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas.  Off  Saipan  in 
June,  she  conducted  effective  shore  bombardment  and 
call  fire  missions.  On  14  June  she  was  hit  by  a shell 
from  an  enemy  shore  battery  which  killed  one  man  and 
wounded  nine.  Following  Saipan,  her  heavy  guns  helped 
blast  the  way  for  our  assault  force  in  the  Guam  and 
Tinian  operations  (18  July-9  August).  On  24  August 
she  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  for  repairs  to  her  port 
bow  damaged  in  a collision  with  Tennessee  (BB-43). 

On  17  September  1944  California  sailed  to  Manus  to 
ready  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  From  17 
October  to  20  November  she  played  a key  role  in  the 
Leyte  operation,  including  the  destruction  of  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  in  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  (25  October). 
On  1 January  1945  she  departed  the  Palaus  for  the 
Luzon  landings.  Her  powerful  batteries  were  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  success  of  these  dangerous  opera- 
tions driven  home  into  the  heart  of  enemy-held  territory 
under  heavy  air  attack.  On  6 January  while  providing 
shore  bombardment  at  Lingayen  Gulf  she. was  hit  by  a 
kamikaze  plane;  44  of  her  crew  were  killed  and  155 
were  wounded.  Undeterred  she  made  temporary  repairs 
on  the  spot  and  remained  carrying  out  her  critical  mis- 
sion of  shore  bombardment  until  the  job  was  done.  She 
departed  23  January  for  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
arriving  15  February,  for  permanent  repairs. 

California  returned  to  action  at  Okinawa  15  June 
1945  and  remained  in  that  embattled  area  until  21  July. 
Two  days  later  she  joined  TF  95  to  cover  the  East  China 
Sea  minesweeping  operations.  After  a short  voyage  to 
San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  in  August,  the  ship  departed 
Okinawa  20  September  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  6th 
Army  occupation  force  at  Wakanoura  Wan,  Honshu. 
She  remained  supporting  the  occupation  until  15  Oc- 
tober, then  sailed  via  Singapore,  Colombo,  and  Cape- 
town, to  Philadelphia,  arriving  7 December.  She  was 
placed  in  commission  in  reserve  there  7 August  1946: 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  14  February  1947 ; and 
sold  10  July  1959. 

California  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

California  State,  see  Henry  County 
Californian 

A resident  of  California. 

(AK:  t.  5,658;  1.  413';  b.  51';  dr.  26'2";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  78) 

Californian,  a cargo  vessel,  was  launched  12  May 
1900,  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Shipping  Board  13  May  1918;  and  com- 
missioned the  following  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  D. 
Malman,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Californian  immediately  loaded  a cargo  of  coal,  fuel 
oil,  and  general  supplies  for  the  American  troops  in 
France  and  sailed  on  the  last  day  of  May  1918  to  join  a 
convoy  off  New  York.  On  22  June  while  proceeding 
through  the  dangerous  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  she 
struck  a mine.  Although  a gallant  attempt  was  made 
to  tow  the  stricken  ship  to  port,  she  sank  later  that  day. 
Her  crew  abandoned  in  good  order  to  be  picked  up  by 
Corsair  without  suffering  any  casualties. 

Caliph 

Former  name  retained. 

Caliph  (No.  272),  a motor  boat  free  leased  to  the  Navy 


in  May  1917,  was  placed  in  service  in  the  4th  Naval  Dis- 
trict where  she  performed  patrol  duty  until  December  of 
that  year.  Caliph  was  commissioned  on  1 April  1918  and 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  District  Communication  Super- 
intendent at  Marcus  Hook.  She  was  decommissioned  on 
2 December  1918  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Calistoga 

Former  name  retained. 

Calistoga  (YFB-21),  a ferryboat,  placed  in  service  18 
September  1941,  served  in  the  12th  Naval  District,  hous- 
ing personnel  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  during 
World  War  II. 


Callaghan 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  26  July  1890,  Daniel 
Judson  Callaghan  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1911.  His  prewar  service  included  command  of 
Truxtun  (Destroyer  No.  14),  staff  duty  afloat  and 
ashore,  and  duty  as  Naval  aide  to  the  President.  He 
commanded  San  Francisco  (CA-38)  from  May  1941  to 
May  1942,  then  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Commander, 
South  Pacific  area  and  South  Pacific  Force.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Callaghan  was  killed  in  action  in  the  bitter  naval 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal  13  November  1942  while  com- 
manding forces  that  helped  turn  back  a far  stronger 
Japanese  fleet.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  extraordinary  hero- 
ism during  the  action  in  which  he  gave  his  life. 

(DD-792 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  320;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

, Fletcher) 

Callaghan  (DD-792)  was  launched  1 August  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  D.  J.  Callaghan;  commissioned  27  November  1943, 
Commander  F.  J.  Johnson  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Callaghan  sailed  from  the  west  coast  5 February  1944 
to  plunge  into  action  with  fast-striking  5th  Fleet  in 
smashing  air  raids  on  the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and 
Woleai  from  30  March  to  1 April.  Based  on  Manus  in 
April,  Callaghan  supported  the  Hollandia  operation 
through  important  services  as  picket  ship  during  air 
strikes,  and  screening  the  valuable  tankers. 

From  June  to  August  1944  Callaghan  provided  screen 
for  escort  carriers  softening  up,  and  later  supporting 
the  invasions  of  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Guam.  At  Saipan, 
Callaghan's  guns  joined  in  driving  off  a heavy  Japanese 
air  attack  on  17  June,  helping  splash  three  enemy 
planes.  Fanshaiv  Bay  (CVE-70)  was  struck  by  a bomb 
in  this  attack,  and  Callaghan  shielded  the  crippled 
escort  carrier  safely  back  to  Eniwetok.  Late  in  August 
Callaghan  began  operations  as  escort  for  air  strikes  on 
the  Palaus,  Mindanao,  Luzon,  and  the  Central  Philip- 
pines in  support  of  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus,  a step- 
ping stone  to  the  Philippines. 

With  the  long-awaited  return  to  the  Philippines 
scheduled  for  mid-October  1944,  Callaghan  steamed  in 
the  screen  of  the  carrier  force  conducting  essential 
preliminary  neutralization  of  Japanese  airfields  in 
Formosa  and  Okinawa.  During  a heavy  enemy  air  at- 
tack on  14  October,  Callaghan  joined  in  downing  several 
planes.  Sailing  on  to  stand  guard  off  the  invasion  area 
on  Leyte,  Callaghan’s  force  contributed  air  power  in  the 
decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  which  insured  the  Allied 
advance  in  the  Philippines  against  the  desperate  Japa- 
nese efforts  to  break  up  the  landings.  After  pursuing 
Japanese  cripples  fleeing  north,  Callaghan  returned  to 
support  the  Philippine  operations,  in  company  with  the 
3d  Fleet,  for  air  strikes  on  Luzon.  En  route,  on  3 No- 
vember, Reno  (CL-96)  was  torpedoed,  and  Callaghan 
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stood  by  to  protect  the  stricken  cruiser  until  relief 
forces  arrived,  when  Callaghan  was  able  to  rejoin  her 
group  for  the  strikes.  Through  December,  she  partici- 
pated in  more  air  strikes  on  the  Central  Philippines,  and 
in  January  1945,  the  destroyer  sailed  with  the  3d  Fleet 
for  air  raids  on  Formosa,  Luzon,  Indo-China,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Nansei  Shoto. 

Through  the  following  months,  Callaghan  operated  at 
the  same  active  pace,  screening  carrier  strikes  pounding 
Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  the  Tokyo  area.  Callaghan 
assisted  in  sinking  a Japanese  picket  boat  on  18  Febru- 
ary, and  on  3 March  joined  the  bombardment  of  Parece 
Vela.  In  late  March  she  joined  a battleship  force  at 
Ulithi,  and  from  this  base  sailed  for  the  preinvasion 
bombardment  of  Okinawa,  where  she  threw  harassing 
fire  ashore  during  the  night  of  26  March.  This  initiated 
prolonged  fire  support  and  screening  duty  in  the  danger- 
ous waters  off  Okinawa  during  which,  in  addition  to 
invaluable  aid  to  the  troops,  Callaghan  joined  in  the 
sinking  of  a Japanese  midget  submarine  and  in  the  kill 
of  three  dive  bombers. 

On  9 July  1945,  Callaghan  took  station  on  the  em- 
battled radar  picket  line,  where  on  28  July  she  drove  off 
a biplane  intent  on  suicide  with  well-directed  fire,  but 
the  plane,  skimming  low  and  undetected,  returned  to 
strike  Callaghan  on  the  starboard  side.  It  exploded  and 
one  of  the  plane’s  bombs  penetrated  the  after  engine 
room.  The  destroyer  flooded,  and  the  fires  which  ignited 
antiaircraft  ammunition  prevented  nearby  ships  from 
rendering  aid.  Callaghan  sank  at  0235,  28  July  1945, 
with  the  loss  of  47  members  of  her  valiant  crew. 

Callaghan  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Callan,  General  R.  E.,  see  General  R.  E.  Callan 

Callao 

Spanish  name  retained;  a seaport  in  Peru. 

I 

(PG:  dp.  243;  1.  121';  b.  17'10";  dr.  6'6";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  31;  a.  4 3-pdr.  rf.,  2 1-pdr.  rf.) 

The  first  Callao  was  built  at  Cavite  as  a Spanish 
gunboat;  captured  in  Manila  Bay  12  May  1898;  imme- 
diately put  in  service,  Lieutenant  B.  Tappan  in  com- 
mand; and  commissioned  2 July  1898,  Lieutenant  Tap- 
pan  remaining  in  command. 

Callao  served  through  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  tender  to  Admiral  G.  Dewey’s  flagship 
Olympia.  Until  decommissioned  for  repairs  at  Cavite 
21  February  1901,  she  ranged  throughout  the  Philip- 
pines, patrolling  to  suppress  smuggling,  covering  Army 
scouting  parties  operating  against  insurgents,  trans- 
porting troops,  and  firing  on  insurgent  positions. 

Upon  her  recommissioning  20  December  1902,  Callao 
carried  supplies  among  the  Philippines  until  February 
1903,  when  she  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  to  begin  13  years 
of  service  patrolling  the  coast  and  rivers  of  China. 
Along  with  her  participation  in  the  exercises,  maneu- 
vers, and  visits  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  she  gave  essential 
protection  to  American  citizens  and  interests,  often 
threatened  by  political  disturbance  in  volatile  China. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Hong  Kong  31  January 
1916,  and  next  sailed  for  Olongapo,  Luzon,  where  she 
laid  up.  Classified  PG-37  on  17  July  1920,  she  was 
redesignated  and  returned  to  service  as  YFB— 11  in  June 
1921,  and  served  in  the  16th  Naval  District  as  a ferry- 
boat until  sold  at  Manila  13  September  1923. 

II 

(AP:  dp.  13,269;  1.  455'9";  b.  55'9";  dr.  26';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  184) 

The  second  Callao  (No.  4036),  a transport,  was  built 


in  1913-1914  by  Vulkan  Werke,  Stettin,  Germany,  as 
Sierra  Cordoba;  chartered  by  the  shipping  board  from 
the  Peruvian  Government  and  transferred  to  the  Navy 
26  April  1919;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  T.  H.  McKellum,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Callao 
made  two  voyages  from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to  St. 
Nazaire  and  Brest,  France,  between  27  June  and  3 Sep- 
tember 1919,  to  return  soldiers  and  welfare  workers  to 
the  United  States.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk 
20  September  1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Ill 

(IX-205:  dp.  1,015;  1.  183';  b.  30'10";  dr.  13'11";  s.  10 
k.;  cpl.  78) 

The  third  Callao  (IX-205)  was  built  in  1943-1944  by 
P.  Smit,  Jr.,  Shipyard,  Rotterdam,  Holland,  as  Extem- 
steine  for  the  German  Navy;  captured  on  the  night  of 
15-16  October  1944  by  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Eastwind 
off  Greenland;  and  commissioned  24  January  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant D.  O.  Newton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Callao  was  commissioned  at  Boston,  where  a prize 
crew  had  brought  her  by  way  of  Reykiavik  and  Argen- 
tia.  Between  30  January  1945  and  4 February  she  was 
outfitted  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for  special  experi- 
mental work  for  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  and  for  the  next 
5 years  carried  out  tests  in  the  area  of  Cape  May,  N.J., 
and  Cape  Henlopen,  Del.  She  was  decommissioned  10 
May  1950,  and  sold  30  September  1950. 

Callatvay 

A county  in  Missouri. 

( APA-35 : dp.  8,920;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  575;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Callaway  (APA-35)  was  launched  10  October  1942  as 
Sea  Mink  by  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  W.  Manuell;  acquired  by  the  Navy  24 
April  1943 ; and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  D. 
C.  McNeil,  USCG,  in  command. 

Callaway  sailed  from  Norfolk  23  October  1943  for 
San  Diego  and  training  with  Marines  in  preparation  for 
the  first  of  her  five  assault  landings.  Joining  TF  53  at 
Lahaina  Roads,  Hawaii,  Callaway  sailed  for  her  bap- 
tism of  fire  at  Kwajalein,  where  she  landed  troops  in 
the  assault  that  overwhelmed  the  defenders  31  January 
1944.  After  staging  at  Guadalcanal,  she  proceeded 
combat-loaded  for  the  occupation  of  Emirau  where  her 
troops  landed  20  March.  Transfers  of  troops  and  cargo 
in  the  Solomons  and  Ellices,  and  training  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor continued  until  29  May,  when  Callaway  got  under- 
way for  her  third  assault  invasion,  the  bloody  inferno 
of  Saipan,  on  15  June.  Laden  with  casualties,  Callaway 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  embark  army  troops  for 
rehearsal  landings  at  Guadalcanal,  for  which  she  sailed 
12  August.  On  17  September,  with  battle-tried  skill  the 
transport  launched  her  troops  in  the  assault  on  Angaur 
in  the  Palaus,  then  returned  to  Manus  and  New  Guinea 
to  prepare  for  her  assignment  to  the  first  reinforcement 
echelon  for  the  northern  Leyte  landings.  Arriving  in 
Leyte  Gulf  22  October,  Callaway  landed  her  troops  with 
the  speed  and  ease  bom  of  experience,  then  retired 
through  the  raging  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  for  a month 
of  operations  supporting  the  Leyte  campaign.  These 
brought  the  transport  back  to  Leyte  23  November, 
where  she  joined  in  driving  off  enemy  air  attacks  as  she 
disembarked  her  troops. 

Preparations  in  New  Guinea  preceded  in  the  Lingayen 
assault,  in  which  Callaway  distinguished  herself  as  a 
member  of  the  Blue  Beach  Attack  Group.  As  the  in- 
vasion force  sailed  north,  desperate  Japanese  kamikaze 
attacks  were  launched  in  a determined  effort  to  break 
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up  the  landings,  and  on  8 January  1945,  a suicide  plane 
broke  through  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  to  crash  on  the 
starboard  wing  of  Callaway’s  bridge.  Cool  and  skillful 
work  against  resulting  fires  kept  material  damage  to  a 
minimum,  but  29  of  Callaway’s  crew  were  killed  and  22 
wounded.  Despite  this  loss,  the  attack  transport  carried 
out  her  mission  the  next  day  with  her  usual  competence. 
Temporary  repairs  at  Ulithi  put  her  back  in  action  by 
early  February,  when  she  carried  Marine  reinforcements 
from  Guam  to  Iwo  Jima,  and  wounded  from  that  battle 
scarred  island  back  to  Guam,  arriving  8 March. 

For  the  next  3 months,  Callaway  transported  men 
and  equipment  between  the  bases  and  operating  areas 
of  the  western  Pacific,  then  embarked  Japanese  prison- 
ers of  war  at  Pearl  Harbor,  whom  she  carried  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  16  June  1945.  After  overhaul,  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  27  August,  loaded  occupation 
troops,  and  sailed  to  disembark  them  at  Wakayama, 
Japan.  Two  transpacific  voyages  carrying  homeward 
bound  veterans  ended  with  Callaway’s  own  return  to 
San  Francisco  .12  March  1946.  The  transport  then  sailed 
to  New  York  where  she  was  decommissioned  10  May 
1946. 

For  service  in  World  War  II,  Callaway  received  six 
battle  stars. 


Callisto 

In  Greek  mythology,  Callisto  is  a nymph  attendant  on 
Artemis. 

(AGP-15:  dp.  2,179;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40  mm.;  cl.  Portunus) 

LST-966  was  reclassified  AGP-15,  14  August  1944, 
and  assigned  the  name  Callisto.  She  was  launched  29 
November  1944  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commissioned  12  June  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  C.  W.  Brooks,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Callisto  sailed  from  Yorktown,  Va.,  23  July  1945, 
bound  for  the  Pacific  and  service  with  the  7th  Fleet.  De- 
layed at  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she 
reported  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  15  October  to  serve  as 
tender  to  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron  9,  busy  with 
the  varied  tasks  given  these  speedy  craft  as  normal  life 
was  restored  to  the  Philippines.  Callisto  provided  berth- 
ing, maintenance,  and  supply  facilities  for  her  assigned 
squadron  until  20  December  when  she  cleared  for  San 
Francisco.  She  was  decommissioned  9 May  1946,  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  14  May  1948. 

Caloosahatchee 

A river  in  Florida. 

(AO-98:  dp.  7,295;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  304;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

Caloosahatchee  (AO-98)  was  launched  2 June  1945  by 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Andrews;  acquired  by  the  Navy 

10  October  1945;  commissioned  the  same  day,  Com- 
mander H.  R.  Livingston,  USNR,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  Commander,  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Caloosahatchee  cruised  off  the  east  coast,  transporting 

011  and  fueling  ships  at  sea,  and  made  a voyage  to  Ice- 
land from  Norfolk  during  her  first  two  years  of  opera- 
tions. On  14  August  1947,  she  sailed  for  her  first  tour  of 
duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  a deploy- 
ment that  marked  almost  every  year  of  her  operations 
from  that  time  into  1960.  In  this  era  when  the  U.S. 
Navy  had  perfected  at-sea  replenishment  to  greatly  in- 
crease mobility,  flexibility  and  efficiency,  Caloosahatchee 
played  a key  role  in  increasing  the  enormous  power 
for  peace  represented  by  the  mighty  6th  Fleet.  Among 


other  widespread  operations,  Caloosahatchee  partici- 
pated in  NATO  Operation  “Mariner”  off  Greenock, 
Scotland,  from  16  September  to  20  October  1953,  and 
provided  summer  training  for  future  naval  officers  in 
midshipman  cruises  to  LeHavre,  France,  in  1954,  and  to 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  1956.  In  fall  1957  and  again 
in  summer  1958,  the  oiler  sailed  with  forces  calling  at 
ports  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Portugal. 

Caloosahatchee’ s constant  readiness  for  emergency 
deployments  or  other  challenges  to  her  operational 
capability  was  developed  and  maintained  through  train- 
ing operations  along  the  east  coast,  and  participation  in 
such  large-scale  Atlantic  Fleet  exercises  as  Operation 
“Springboard”  held  in  the  Caribbean,  which  operations 
continued  through  1960. 

Calumet 

Calumet  is  a peace  pipe  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians; it  is  also  the  name  of  several  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States. 

I 

The  first  Calumet,  a harbor  cutter,  was  built  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  accepted  for  service  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  October  1894.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  she  operated  with  the  Navy,  serving  as  a part  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  performing  patrol 
duties  along  the  coast.  Temporarily  transferred  to  the 
Navy  again  during  World  War  I she  was  assigned  to 
the  3d  Naval  District  under  the  command  of  Com- 
mander, New  York  Division,  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
Again  she  operated  on  vital  coastal  patrol  duty,  guard- 
ing against  the  possible  approach  of  enemy  ships. 
Calumet,  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  Department  28 
August  1919. 

II 

(PY:  t.  153;  1.  147';  b.  17'5";  dr.  7'9”;  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  42; 
a.  2 6-pdr.) 

The  second  Calumet  (No.  723),  an  armed  yacht,  was 
built  in  1903  by  George  Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset, 
Mass.;  free  leased  by  the  Navy  9 September  1917; 
commissioned  7 December  1917,  Ensign  J.  J.  Phelps, 
USNRF,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  3d  Naval 
District. 

Calumet  served  as  a harbor  entrance  patrol  and  guard 
vessel,  protecting  against  possible  surprise  attacks  from 
the  sea.  She  also  sailed  in  the  antisubmarine  screen  of 
inshore  convoys,  as  critical  war  supplies  and  material 
were  shipped  along  the  east  coast.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned at  New  York  11  January  1919  and  returned  to 
her  owner. 


Calvert 

A county  in  Maryland. 

I 

The  first  Calvert  (No.  2274),  a motor  boat,  served  in 
the  Navy  during  1917-1918. 

II 

(A P-65 : dp.  8,889;  1.  491';  b.  65'6”;  dr.  25'8";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  558;  a.  1 5",  3 3";  cl.  Crescent  City) 

The  second  Calvert  (AP-65)  was  launched  22  May 
1942  as  Del  Orleans  by  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Fitch;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
30  September  1942;  and  commissioned  the  next  day, 
Captain  D.  W.  Loomis  in  command.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied APA-32,  1 February  1943. 
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USS  Calvert  (APA-32) 


Calvert  began  the  consistently  superior  service  which 
was  to  win  her  a Navy  Unit  Commendation  when  she 
sailed  from  Norfolk  25  October  1942  for  the  invasion 
of  North  Africa.  She  competently  landed  her  troops  at 
Safi,  French  Morocco  on  8 November,  and  6 days  later 
sailed  for  Norfolk  to  train  troops  in  Chesapeake  Bay  for 
other  invasions.  On  8 June  1943  she  departed  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  her  second  major  assault  landing,  at 
Scoglittli,  Sicily,  where  she  skillfully  put  her  troops 
ashore  on  12  July. 

By  3 August  1943,  Calvert  was  back  at  Norfolk,  a 
veteran  of  assault  landings  in  the  Atlantic,  and  now 
Pacific  bound  for  stepping  stone  invasions  to  the  Japa- 
nese homeland.  She  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  26 
September  to  train  and  land  troops  of  the  27th  Division, 
USA,  on  Makin,  Gilbert  Islands,  20  November.  Her 
busy  schedule  took  the  transport  back  to  the  west  coast 
the  following  month  to  train  troops  for  forthcoming 
amphibious  assaults,  and  in  January  1944  she  was 
underway  for  the  Marshalls  where  on  1 February  her 
troops  stormed  ashore  on  Kwajalein  for  another  suc- 
cessful invasion. 

Calvert’s  next  well-planned,  well-executed  operation 
was  in  the  Marianas  where  she  conducted  diversionary 
landings  off  Tanapag  Harbor  at  Saipan  (15-24  June) 
and  Tinian  (24  July),  an  effort  which  added  immeasur- 
ably to  the  success  of  the  main  assault.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  in  August  carrying  420  Japanese  and 
Korean  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  following  month  was 
again  westward  bound  to  take  part  in  the  all-important 
invasion  of  the  Philippines. 

On  20  October  1944  Calvert  was  off  Leyte  dispatching 
her  troops  for  the  initial  landings.  She  made  a quick 
turn  around  and  was  back  on  18  November  to  pour 
more  men  and  equipment  from  New  Guinea  into  the 
Philippines  to  ensure  the  Allied  advance.  At  Cape 
Gloucester  she  embarked  troops  for  another  assault  on 


the  Philippines  (9  January  1945)  at  Lingayen  Gulf  to 
begin  the  capture  of  Luzon.  The  following  month,  with 
troops  embarked  at  Biak,  Calvert  successfully  landed 
her  assault  waves  at  Mindoro  on  9 February.  The  vet- 
eran Calvert  was  now  ordered  to  the  west  coast  for 
overhaul  and  conversion  to  an  amphibious  flagship,  ar- 
riving Bremerton  26  March. 

Calvert  completed  her  conversion  as  the  war  ended  in 
the  Pacific,  and  on  24  August  1945  cleared  for  the 
Philippines  to  lift  troops  to  Hiro  Wan  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan.  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  returning  troops 
home  to  the  west  coast,  was  her  assignment  between  7 
November  1945  and  31  May  1946  prior  to  arrival  at 
Norfolk  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  26  February  1947. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  in  the  summer  of 
1950  Calvert  was  recalled  to  active  service  and  recom- 
missioned 18  October  1950.  During  her  two  tours  in  the 
Far  East  she  trained  troops  in  Japan  and  Korea,  rede- 
ployed Korean  troops,  and  transported  troops  to  and 
from  Korea  from  the  west  coast.  Following  this  war 
Calvert  remained  on  active  service  with  the  fleet,  alter- 
nating west  coast  operations  with  cruises  to  the  western 
Pacific.  During  this  service  she  took  part  in  the  “Pas- 
sage to  Freedom”  operation  in  the  summer  of  1954 
when  she  lifted  over  6,000  Indochinese  civilians  from 
Communist-surrounded  Haiphong  to  southern  Viet  Nam. 
In  1958  during  the  Middle  East  crisis  and  Lebanon 
landings  by  the  6th  Fleet,  Calvert,  combat-loaded,  stood 
ready  with  the  7th  Fleet,  alert  for  any  extension  of 
trouble  in  the  Pacific.  Alternating  west  coast  operations 
with  cruise  to  the  western  Pacific  continued  through 
1960. 

In  addition  to  her  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Calvert 
received  eight  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II, 
and  two  for  service  in  Korea. 
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Calypso 

In  Greek  mythology,  Calypso,  daughter  of  Atlas, 
detained  the  ship-wrecked  Ulysses  on  the  isle  of  Ogygia. 

I 

(ScStr.  t.  630;  1 175'2";  b.  26'6";  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  70; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  r.,  4 24-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Calypso,  an  armed  streamer,  was  captured 
11  June  1863  off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  by  Florida;  pur- 
chased from  the  prize  court  12  October  1863;  and  com- 
missioned 24  September  1863,  Acting  Master  F.  D. 
Stuart  in  command. 

Calypso  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  on  24  October  1863,  took 
her  first  prize  off  Frying  Pan  Shoals,  the  schooner 
Herald.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  November  for 
repairs,  the  steamer  was  back  on  duty  off  Wilmington 
31  March  1864.  In  June  she  joined  with  Nansemond  in 
sailing  to  New  River  Inlet  to  support  the  Army  in  an 
expedition  to  cut  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad. 
The  troops  were  successfully  landed  from  Nansemond 
in  boats  from  both  ships  on  21  June,  and  through  the 
next  days,  Calypso’s  boats  patrolled  up  the  river  and 
carried  supplies  to  the  Army.  When  Confederate  oppo- 
sition prevented  the  linkup  of  the  landing  party  with  a 
force  moving  overland,  Calypso  swiftly  evacuated  the 
soldiers. 

Through  the  summer.  Calypso  patrolled  the  track  of 
ships  attempting  to  run  the  blockade  from  Nassau,  and 
on  28  October  1864,  after  a long  chase  and  last  minute 
aid  from  Eolus  and  Fort  Jackson,  took  the  steamer  Lady 
Sterling.  Calypso  was  sent  north  with  her  prize  6 No- 
vember, and  after  receiving  repairs  at  New  York,  re- 
turned late  in  spring  1865  to  cruising  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  coast  of  Florida.  She  was  decommissioned 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  15  August  1865,  and  was 
sold  at  New  York  30  November  1865. 

II 

The  second  Calypso  (No.  632),  a motor  boat,  served 
in  the  Navy  during  1917-1919. 

III 

(AG-35:  dp.  357;  1.  165';  b.  25'3";  dr.  13'2";  s.  16  k.; 
cl.  Potomac) 

The  third  Calypso  (AG-35)  was  launched  6 January 
1932  for  the  Coast  Guard  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp., 
Bath,  Maine;  transferred  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  the 
Navy  17  May  1941;  commissioned  the  same  day,  Chief 
Boatswain  J.  H.  Keevers  in  command. 

Calypso  was  based  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  as 
a tender  to  her  sister  ship,  the  Presidential  yacht 
Potomac  (AG-25).  In  this  capacity,  her  operations 
were  confined  largely  to  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay  until  22  July  1941,  when  she  put  out  for  a 
cruise  to  Nova  Scotia.  During  a portion  of  this  cruise 
she  had  on  board  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
bound  for  the  famous  Atlantic  Conference  in  Argentia 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  with  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  of  Great  Britain.  Her  other  movements  were 
to  provide  cover  for  the  President’s  travels.  Returning 
to  Washington  23  August,  Calypso  was  decommissioned 
20  January  1942  and  returned  to  the  Coast  Guard. 


Camanche 

An  archaic  spelling  of  Comanche,  the  Indian  tribe 
of  Texas. 

I 

(Monitor:  t.  800;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dr.  11';  cpl.  76;  a.  2 15" 
sb. ; cl.  Passaic) 


Camanche,  a monitor,  was  built  in  1863  by  Secor 
Brothers,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  and  disassembled  and 
shipped  to  California  on  board  Aquila,  which  sank  at 
her  dock  in  San  Francisco  14  November  1863.  Salvaged 
from  Aquila’s  hulk,  Camanche  was  assembled  at  San 
Francisco,  launched  14  November  1864;  and  commis- 
sioned 22  August  1865,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  J. 
McDougal  in  command. 

Laid  up  at  Mare  Island  throughout  most  of  her  career, 
Camanche  served  as  a training  ship  for  the  California 
Naval  Militia  in  1896  and  1897.  She  was  sold  at  Mare 
Island  22  March  1899. 

II 

ACM-11  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  MMA-11,  7 February 
1955,  and  assigned  the  name  Camanche  1 May  1955. 

Camanche,  see  Comanche 

Camanga 

One  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(AG-42:  dp.  5,200,  1.  300';  b.  44';  dr.  18'3";  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  60;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Camanga) 

Camanga  (AG-42)  was  built  as  Point  Bonita  in  1918 
by  Albina  Engine  and  Machine  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
acquired  as  Oliver  Olson  25  April  1942  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration;  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Baughman,  USNR,  in  command. 

Illustrating  graphically  the  need  for  all  available 
shipping  in  meeting  the  Navy’s  enormous  logistic  assign- 
ment in  the  Pacific,  Camanga,  already  24  years  old, 
sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  1 June  1942  for  Pago  Pago, 
Samoa,  where  she  took  up  duty  carrying  cargo  and  fuel 
drums  between  the  Samoan  and  Ellice  Islands.  After 
overhaul  at  San  Francisco  between  30  March  and  6 June 
1943,  Camanga  returned  to  Noumea  for  operations 
throughout  the  South  Pacific.  She  continued  this  essen- 
tial back-area  support  of  fleet  operations  from  Guadal- 
canal to  the  islands  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  be- 
tween April  and  October  1944,  returning  then  to  base  at 
Noumea.  An  overhaul  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  from 
November  1944  to  January  1945  was  the  only  further 
interruption  to  her  busy  schedule  in  the  New  Caledonia 
area  until  1 October  1945  when  she  cleared  for  the  west 
coast.  Camanga,  was  decommissioned  at  San  Francisco 
10  December  1945  and  returned  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  the  same  day. 

Camano 

An  island  off  the  State  of  Washington. 

(AG-130:  dp.  520;  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  26;  cl.  Camano) 

Camano  (AG-130)  was  built  in  1944  by  Wheeler 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Long  Island,  N.Y.;  acquired  as  the 
Army  FS-256  at  Apra,  Guam,  16  July  1947 ; and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  J.  J. 
Daly  in  command. 

Following  the  completion  of  her  conversion  8 October 
1947,  Camano  began  cargo  and  passenger  duty  out  of 
Guam  to  the  Caroline  Islands.  She  was  reclassified 
AKL-1,  31  March  1949.  On  2 June  1949  she  sailed  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul,  then  resumed  duty  at 
Guam  24  September  and  remained  there,  except  for 
another  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor,  until  26  July  1951 
when  she  was  decommissioned  and  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Camano  was  returned  to 
the  Navy  22  December  1952. 
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Cambria 

A county  in  Pennsylvania. 

Cambria,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet’’ 

I 

(APA-36 : dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  575;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Cambria  (APA-36)  was  launched  10  November  1942 
as  Sea  Swallow  by  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  Griffin;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  4 May  1943;  placed  in  partial  commission  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  S.  Baker  in  com- 
mand; sailed  to  New  York  for  decommissioning  and 
conversion  to  an  attack  transport;  and  recommissioned 
10  November  1943,  Captain  C.  W.  Dean,  USCG,  in 
command. 

Cambria  departed  Norfolk  11  December  1943  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  New  Year’s  Day.  After  3 
weeks  of  intensive  training,  she  sailed  on  23  January 
1944  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  where 
she  served  as  flagship  for  Majuro  Attack  Group  during 
the  landings. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco  and  refresher  train- 
ing at  Pearl  Harbor,  Cambria  left  30  May  1944  for  the 
Marianas  invasion,  again  serving  as  flagship  of  an 
attack  group.  She  took  part  in  the  assault  on  Saipan 
which  began  15  June  and  during  the  next  24  days  em- 
barked 715  casualties  of  the  desperate  fighting  on  the 
island.  Flying  the  flag  of  Commander  TF  52,  she  led 
the  invasion  of  Tinian  (24  July-1  August);  here  she 
handled  another  613  casualties. 

Embarking  Army  troops  and  equipment  at  Honolulu, 
Cambria  got  underway  15  September  1944  for  Manus, 
arriving  3 October  to  join  the  Southern  Attack  Group 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  On  20  October  she 
landed  troops  at  Dulag,  Leyte,  in  the  first  assault  wave, 
then  remained  off  Leyte  as  a casualty  evacuation  ship, 
receiving  70  wounded  from  the  beach.  Cambria  lifted 
reinforcements  from  Oro  Bay,  New  Guinea,  to  the  Leyte 
area,  then  returned  to  New  Guinea  for  rehearsal  land- 
ings at  Huon  Gulf.  She  landed  troops  at  Lingayen  Gulf 
during  the  invasion  landings  10  January  1945,  and  after 
a reinforcement  mission  from  San  Pedro  Bay  to  Lin- 
gayen Gulf,  got  underway  for  Tulagi,  Florida  Island, 
to  train  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

Cambria  staged  at  Ulithi,  then  put  her  troops  ashore 
at  Okinawa  on  1 April  1945.  She  completed  her  unload- 
ing 2 days  later  and  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriv- 
ing 3 May  for  an  overhaul  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 
hostilities.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  she  was 
engaged  in  the  redeployment  of  forces  in  the  Far  East, 
and  “Magic  Carpet”  operations  of  bringing  back  troops 
to  the  United  States. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  11  January  1946,  Cambria 
arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  27th  for  duty  with  the  At- 
lantic Fleet.  She  operated  from  her  new  home  port  on 
local  exercises  and  training  assaults  in  the  Caribbean 
until  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30  June  1949. 

Recommissioned  15  September  1950  with  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Korea,  Cambria  alternated  local  opera- 
tions and  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  Labrador 
with  three  tours  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  On  her  1956  cruise  with  the  6th  Fleet 
Cambria  landed  United  Nations  troops  at  Gaza  during 
the  Suez  crisis. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  2 February  1957,  Cambria  re- 
sumed operations  and  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  This  routine  was  interrupted 
in  the  summer  of  1958,  when,  on  10  September,  Cambria 
sailed  to  join  the  6th  Fleet  in  support  of  the  American 
landings  at  Beirut,  Lebanon.  She  remained  at  this  port 
until  18  October  1958  and  in  the  Mediterranean  until  the 
end  of  the  year  to  complete  a regular  tour  with  the  6th 


Fleet.  She  returned  to  the  States  in  March  1959,  visited 
Great  Lakes  ports  during  June  and  July  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
operated  on  the  east  coast.  Cambria  made  another  6th 
Fleet  cruise  during  the  first  half  of  1960,  then  resumed 
east  coast  operations  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Cambria  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cambridge 

Thirteen  of  the  United  States  have  cities  named 
Cambridge. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  868;  1.  200';  b.  32';  dr.  13'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  96; 
a.  2 8''  r.) 

The  first  Cambridge,  an  armed  steamer,  was  built  in 
1860  by  Paul  Curtis,  Medford,  Mass.;  purchased  at 
Boston  30  July  1861;  and  commissioned  29  August  1861, 
Commander  W.  A.  Parker  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
from  9 September  1861  to  5 October  1864,  and  to  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  from  9 February 
1865  until  the  close  of  the  war,  Cambridge  helped  tighten 
the  stranglehold  on  the  Confederacy  as  she  cruised  off 
the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Determined  vigilance  and  alert  action  won  her  11  prizes, 
some  of  them  taken  under  the  guns  of  Confederate 
shore  batteries.  In  a brief  5 days,  she  and  two  other 
ships  in  company  took  four  blockade  runners,  and  chased 
a fifth  ashore.  In  one  of  her  most  daring  exploits,  Cam- 
bridge’s guns  drove  a schooner  ashore  near  Masonboro 
Inlet,  N.C.,  on  17  November  1862.  Boat  parties  rowed 
through  boiling  surf,  which  swamped  one  of  the  boats, 
to  burn  the  schooner,  only  to  be  made  prisoner  them- 
selves by  a party  of  armed  men  who  sprang  out  of  the 
brush. 

Cambridge  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia,  and 
sold  there  20  June  1865. 


Cambridge,  a screw  sloop,  was  renamed  Congress 
(q.v.)  on  10  August  1869  prior  to  her  commissioning. 

II 

The  second  Cambridge  (No.  1651),  a steamer,  was 
purchased  by  the  Navy  on  22  October  1917,  and  turned 
over  to  the  3d  Naval  District  for  patrol  service.  She 
was  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  naval  duty  and  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  1 March  1918  and  sold 
a year  later. 


Cambridge  (CA-126)  was  canceled  12  August  1945, 
prior  to  launching. 

Camden 

Cities  in  New  Jersey  and  Maine. 

(AK:  dp.  6,075;  1.  403'8'';  b.  47'8";  dr.  24';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  345;  a.  4 4",  2 3") 

Camden  (No.  3143)  was  built  in  1900  by  Flensburger 
Schiffbau-Gesellschaft,  Flensburg,  Germany,  as  Kiel', 
seized  by  the  United  States  on  entrance  into  World 
War  I;  transferred  from  the  Shipping  Board  22  May 
1917 ; fitted  out  as  a cargo  ship  and  commissioned  15 
August  1917,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  C.  Jones, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Clearing  New  York  in  September  1917,  Camden  car- 
ried coal  between  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  French  ports,  with 
one  voyage  to  the  United  States,  until  25  April  1918, 
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when  she  again  sailed  for  the  States.  She  was  decom- 
missioned at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  3 May  1918  for 
conversion  into  a submarine  tender. 

Camden  began  her  many  years  of  important  service 
with  submarines  21  February  1919,  when  she  was  re- 
commissioned as  a submarine  tender,  AS-6.  Based  on 
New  London,  she  was  flagship  for  Commander,  Sub- 
marine Flotilla,  Atlantic,  and  Commander,  Submarine 
Division  9 until  15  September  1920.  After  repairs  at 
Norfolk,  she  followed  her  division  to  the  Pacific,  where 
she  took  up  tender  duties  based  on  San  Pedro  24  June 
1921.  She  briefly  served  as  flagship  of  Commander, 
Submarine  Flotilla,  Pacific  Fleet  early  in  1922,  and  in 
March  1923  returned  to  the  Atlantic  for  duty.  As  flag- 
ship of  Submarine  Division  4 at  New  London,  and  later 
as  flagship  of  Commander,  Control  Force,  she  led  in 
large-scale  maneuvers  and  exercises.  Highlights  of  this 
period  included  her  participation  in  determined  efforts 
to  raise  S-5  (SS-110)  in  September  and  October  1925, 
and  her  presence  at  the  presidential  naval  review  in 
Hampton  Roads  in  May  1927.  Camden’s  active  career 
ended  26  May  1931  when  she  was  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia. 

War  called  the  veteran  back  from  retirement,  and 
on  17  September  1940,  Camden  was  reclassified  IX-42, 
and  assigned  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  as  a barracks 
ship.  Towed  by  Alleghany  (AT-19),  the  floating  bar- 
racks arrived  at  New  York  18  September,  and  performed 
her  humble  but  essential  role  of  berthing  the  war- 
swollen  complement  of  the  yard  until  23  October  1946 
when  she  was  sold. 


Camel 

The  name  camel  is  given  both  to  the  well-known 
Asiatic  and  African  ruminants,  and  to  wooden  floats 
used  especially  to  fend  vessels  off  piers. 

I 

(Sip.:  cpl.  40;  a.  2 18-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Camel,  an  armed  sloop,  was  purchased  in 
April  1813  and  outfitted  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Throughout  the  war  of  1812  she  served  with  the  Dela- 
ware Flotilla,  joining  in  the  protection  of  the  upper 
Delaware  and  the  operations  to  drive  British  blockaders 
out  of  the  Bay.  Camel  was  sold  at  Philadelphia  on  12 
August  1816. 

II 

(IX-113 : dp.  3,665;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s. 

11  k;  cpl.  79;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Armadillo) 

The  second  Camel  (IX-113),  a tanker,  was  launched 
31  October  1943  as  William  H.  Carruth  by  California 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a Mari- 
time Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Low; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  22  November  1943;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  D.  Dunham,  Jr.,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Camel  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  1 January  1944, 
for  Tarawa,  where  she  arrived  24  January  to  deliver 
aviation  gasoline  for  use  in  the  aerial  reconnaissance 
missions  then  flown  from  that  island.  From  February 
through  August,  Camel  operated  on  shuttle  service,  sup- 
plying fleet  units  and  shore  installations  throughout 
the  Marshall  and  Mariana  Islands  with  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, lifeblood  of  modern  war.  At  Saipan,  while  dis- 
charging, Camel  discovered  two  Japanese  stowaways, 
both  of  whom  jumped  overboard.  One  was  killed.  The 
surviving  member  of  the  once-proud  Japanese  garrison 
told  of  their  hope  to  reach  Hawaii  or  the  United  States. 

Camel  continued  to  supply  the  forces  on  Saipan  and 
Guam  from  Eniwetok  until  27  March  1945,  when  she 
cleared  Ulithi  for  the  Ryukyus.  After  serving  as  station 
tanker  at  Kerama  Retto  from  2 April  to  8 July,  she 


sailed  to  Okinawa  as  headquarters  ship  for  Service 
Division  104.  During  this  period,  her  guns  aided  in 
driving  off  the  massive  effort  of  the  Japanese  to  halt 
the  operation  by  air  attacks,  and  on  6 April  she  took 
part  in  splashing  one  enemy  aircraft. 

The  tanker  returned  to  the  east  coast  after  occupation 
duty,  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  22  May  1946, 
and  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  24  May 
1946. 

Camel  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cornelia 

An  archaic  spelling  of  camellia,  an  eastern  tropical 
flowering  shrub. 

(ScTug:  t.  198;  1.  Ill';  b.  19'6";  dr.  10'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

40;  a.  2 20-pdr.  r.) 

Camelia,  a screw  tug,  was  built  in  1862  at  New  York 
as  Governor;  purchased  there  17  September  1863;  and 
commissioned  28  November  1863  with  Acting  Ensign 
R.  W.  Parker  assuming  command  the  next  day. 

From  21  January  1864  to  1 July  1865,  Camelia  served 
with  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  off 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.  In  addition 
to  playing  a part  in  the  blockade  which  kept  critically 
needed  war  materials  and  civilian  commodities  from 
entering  the  Confederacy,  Camelia  contributed  officers 
and  men  to  the  naval  brigade  which  carried  out  success- 
ful operations  ashore  in  the  Broad  River  area  of  South 
Carolina  in  November  and  December  1864.  Returning  to 
New  York,  the  tug  was  sold  there  15  August  1865. 

Camellia 

Former  name  retained. 

Camellia  (lighthouse  tender)  was  mobilized  for  war 
service  by  executive  order  and  transferred  first  to  the 
War  Department,  and  on  1 July  1917  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment. She  was  thereafter  attached  to  the  8th  Naval 
District  until  1 July  1919  when  she  was  returned  to 
her  owner. 

Cameron,  see  LST-928 


Camia 

Former  name  retained. 

Camia  (YFB-683)  was  a wooden  working  launch  built 
at  the  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.I.  Launched  on  15  No- 
vember 1906,  she  was  assigned  to  the  16th  Naval  District 
where  she  served  from  1908  to  1942.  Camia  was  lost  on 
2 January  1942  as  Manila  and  Cavite  succumbed  to 
Japanese  attacks,  and  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List 
on  24  July  1942. 

Camp 

Born  27  August  1916  in  Jennings,  La.,  Jack  Hill  Camp 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  20  January  1941  and  was 
appointed  a naval  aviator  29  December  1941.  Attached 
to  Patrol  Squadron  44,  Ensign  Camp  was  killed  in 
action  7 June  1942  during  the  Battle  of  Midway. 

(DE-251;  dp  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; 

cl.  Edsall) 

Camp  (DE-251)  was  launched  16  April  1943  by  Brown 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
O.  H.  Camp;  commissioned  16  September  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  P.  B.  Mavor,  USCG,  in  command; 
and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
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After  duty  as  school  ship  for  precommissioning  crews 
for  other  escort  vessels,  Camp  cleared  Norfolk,  Va.,  14 
December  1943,  escorting  a convoy  bound  for  Casablanca 
with  men  and  supplies  for  the  operations  in  Italy.  Camp 
returned  to  Norfolk  24  January  1944  to  begin  a year 
and  a half  of  convoy  escort  operations  from  New  York 
to  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  guarding  convoys  whose 
ships  brought  troops  and  mountains  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  buildup  and  support  of  the  assault  on 
the  European  continent.  Fighting  the  foul  weather 
common  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Camp’s  alertness  against 
submarine  attack  and  diligence  were  rewarded  by  no 
losses  in  any  of  the  convoys  she  accompanied.  A colli- 
sion with  a merchantman,  in  which  one  of  Camp’s  crew 
members  was  killed,  required  a repair  period  during 
which  Camp  received  a new  bow  and  acquired  5"  guns; 
otherwise  her  escort  duty  was  uninterrupted  until  19 
June  1945. 

Camp  cleared  Charleston,  S.C.,  9 July  1945  for  the 
Pacific,  and  after  serving  as  a training  ship  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  proceeded  to  Eniwetok  for  occupation  duty. 
She  supervised  the  evacuation  of  the  Japanese  garrison 
from  Mili,  then  took  on  air-sea  rescue  duties  off  Kwaja- 
lein  until  4 November,  when  she  sailed  for  home,  arriv- 
ing at  New  York  10  December.  She  was  decommissioned 
1 May  1946. 

Reclassified  DER-251  on  7 December  1955,  Camp  was 
recommissioned  31  July  1956  for  duty  as  radar  picket 
ship  in  the  early  warning  system.  She  reported  to  New- 
port, R.I.,  19  February  1957,  and  operated  from  that 
port  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and  into  the  North 
Atlantic  through  1960. 

Campbell,  George  M.,  see  George  M.  Campbell 

Campbell,  Joseph  E.,  see  Joseph  E.  Campbell 

Campbell,  Kendall  C.,  see  Kendall  C.  Campbell 

Canadian  Drifter  30,  see  C.D.  30 

Canadian  Drifter  31,  see  C.D.  31 

Canadian  Drifter  36,  see  C.D.  36 

Canadian  Drifter  41,  see  C.D.  41 

Canadian  Drifter  46,  see  C.D.  46 

Canadian  Drifter  50,  see  C.D.  50 

Canadian  Drifter  58,  see  C.D.  58 

Canadian  Drifter  59,  see  C.D.  59 

Canadian  Drifter  61,  see  C.D.  61 

Canadian  Drifter  65,  see  C.D.  65 

Canadian  Drifter  67,  see  C.D.  67 

Canadian  Drifter  78,  see  C.D.  78 

Canadian  Drifter  94,  see  C.D.  94 

Canadian  Drifter  96,  see  C.D.  96 


Canadian  Drifter  97,  see  C.D.  97 
Canadian  Drifter  98,  see  C.D.  98 
Canadian  Drifter  99,  see  C.D.  99 
Canadian  Drifter  100,  see  C.D.  100 
Canadian  River,  see  LSMR—406. 

Canadian  Trawler  37,  see  C.T.  37 
Canadian  Trawler  39,  see  C.T.  39 
Canadian  Trawler  40,  see  C.T.  40 
Canadian  Trawler  51,  see  C.T.  51 
Canadian  Trawler  55,  see  C.T.  55 
Canadian  Trawler  56,  see  C.T.  56 
Canadian  Trawler  58,  see  C.T.  58 
Canadian  Trawler  59,  see  C.T.  59 
Canadian  Trawler  60,  see  C.T.  60 
Canandaigua 

A city  and  lake  in  New  York  State. 

I 

(ScSlp. : t.  1,395;  1.  228';  b.  38'5";  dr.  15';  s.  10  k.; 
a.  2 11"  sb.,  1 8"  sb.,  3 20-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Canandaigua,  a screw  sloop,  was  launched 
28  March  1862  by  Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  commissioned 
1 August  1862,  Commander  J.  F.  Green  in  command. 

Canandaigua  reported  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  26  August  1862, 
adding  to  the  power  to  isolate  the  Confederacy  from 
overseas  supplies,  one  of  the  Navy’s  several  decisive 
contributions  to  Union  victory.  Off  Charleston  on  15 
May  1863  Canandaigua  took  the  sloop  Secesh;  later  she 
destroyed  another  blockade  runner,  and  aided  in  the 
capture  of  a schooner  and  a steamer  in  the  same  area. 

In  addition  to  blockading,  Canandaigua  cooperated 
with  Army  forces  taking  part  in  the  long  series  of 
attacks  on  positions  in  Charleston  harbor  during  1863 
and  1864.  On  17  February  1864  she  rescued  150  of  the 
crew  of  Housatonic  when  that  ship  fell  victim  to  the 
historic  attack  of  the  Confederate  submarine  H.  L. 
Hunley. 

Canandaigua  sailed  for  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  26 
March  1865,  and  was  decommissioned  there  8 April 
1865.  Recommissioned  22  November  1865,  Canandaigua 
cruised  on  the  European  station  until  February  1869, 
when  she  began  3 years  of  repairs  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard.  She  was  renamed  Detroit  15  May  1869,  but  re- 
turned to  her  original  name  10  August  1869. 

Her  last  cruise,  1872-1875,  was  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  North  Atlantic  Station’s 
detachment  there.  Out  of  commission  at  Norfolk  Navy- 
Yard  after  8 November  1875,  she  remained  in  ordinary 
until  broken  up  in  1884. 
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II 

(CM:  dp.  7,620;  1.  379'9";  b.  48'3";  dr.  22'6";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  368;  a.  1 5",  2 3") 

The  second  Canandaigua  (No.  1694),  a minelayer, 
was  built  in  1901  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Corp.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  as  El  Siglo;  trans- 
ferred from  the  Shipping  Board  23  November  1917; 
fitted  out  as  a minelayer  by  Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; and  commissioned  2 March  1918, 
Commander  W.  H.  Reynolds  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Mine  Squadron  1,  Mine  Force,  Canan- 
daigua sailed  from  Newport,  R.I.,  12  May  1918  and 
arrived  at  Inverness  Firth,  Scotland,  2 weeks  later. 
Participating  in  the  laying  of  the  gigantic  North  Sea 
Mine  Barrage,  she  made  13  runs  from  Inverness,  handl- 
ing her  hazardous  duty  with  the  precision  and  care 
required  for  a successful  mine  plant. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  Canandaigua 
sailed  for  conversion  to  a troop  transport  at  Boston 
Navy  Yard,  and  on  11  March  1919  was  assigned  to  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force.  Between  8 April  and  26 
August,  she  made  four  voyages  to  France,  returning 
some  4,800  servicemen.  Canandaigua  was  decommis- 
sioned at  New  York  22  September  1919  and  returned  to 
the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

III 

The  third  Canandaigua  (IX-233)  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  20  September  1945  and  placed  in  service.  She 
sank  22  November  but  was  raised  and  was  placed  out  of 
service  at  New  London,  Conn.,  on  5 January  1946.  She 
was  sold  there  31  October  1946. 

IV 

On  15  February  1956  PC-1246  (q.v.)  was  renamed 
Canandaigua. 

Canarsee 

Canarsee  was  a leading  Indian  tribe  of  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 

Canarsee  (YTB-703)  was  launched  on  1 March  1946 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Completed 
in  April  of  that  year  she  was  assigned  duty  in  the  11th 
Naval  District  where  she  continues  to  render  service. 

Canary 

A small  finch. 

Canary  (AMC-25),  formerly  John  G.  Murley,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  24  October  1940,  and  following 


conversion,  was  placed  in  service  on  19  June  1941  in 
the  4th  Naval  District.  On  10  January  1944  she  was  re- 
classified YDT-7  and  thereafter  attached  to  the  5th 
Naval  District  for  assignment  in  connection  with  diving, 
torpedo,  mine  and  antisubmarine  programs.  She  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  in  June 
1948. 

Canasatego 

Canasatego  was  a capable  Onondaga  Chief  who  played 
an  important  role  in  the  Council  in  Philadelphia  in  1742. 

Canasatego  (YN-38),  formerly  Sheila  Moran,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  in  October 
1940.  On  1 May  1942  she  was  reclassified  YNT-6,  and 
on  2 August  1945  became  YTM-732.  She  served 
in  the  10th  Naval  District  until  29  April  1947  when 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration  for 
disposal. 

Canastota,  see  PC— 1135. 

Canberra 

The  capital  city  of  Australia.  CA-70  is  named  to 
honor  HMAS  Canberra,  lost  while  operating  with  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  (9  August  1942). 

(CA-70:  dp.  13,600;  1.  673'5";  b.  70'10";  dr.  20'6";  s. 

33  k. ; cpl.  1,142;  a.  9 8",  12  5";  cl.  Baltimore) 

Canberra  (CA-70)  was  launched  19  April  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Lady 
Alice  C.  Dixon ; and  commissioned  14  October  1943, 
Captain  A.  R.  Early  in  command. 

Canberra  departed  Boston  14  January  1944  and  sailed 
via  Sari  Diego  to  embark  passengers  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  1 February.  She  rendezvoused  with  TF  58  on 
14  February  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Eniwetok. 
The  cruiser  steamed  from  her  base  at  Majuro  to  join 
the  Yorktown  (CV-10)  task  group  for  the  raids  on 
the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai  (30  March-1  April), 
then  got  underway  from  the  same  base  13  April  for  air 
strikes  against  Hollandia  and  Wakde  in  support  of  the 
Army  landings  on  New  Guinea.  Canberra  joined  with 
the  Enterprise  (CV-6)  task  group  for  fighter  sweeps 
against  Truk,  then  bombarded  Satawan,  rejoining  the 
carriers  for  further  strikes  on  Truk  (29  April-1  May). 

After  a raid  against  Marcus  and  Wake  Islands  in 
May  1944,  Canberra  sailed  from  Majuro  6 June  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Marianas  operation,  including  the  far- 
flung  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  and  the  supporting 
air  strikes  and  bombardment  to  neutralize  bases  in  the 
Bonins.  Following  replenishment  at  Eniwetok,  Canberra 


Bombardment  of  Wonsan  Harbor.  To  left,  inshore,  USS  Carmick  (DMS-33)  is  seen  near  splash  from  enemy  fire. 

Destroyer  to  right  returns  fire. 
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USS  Canberra  (CAG-2)  fires  Terrier  missile  in  practice. 


sailed  29  August  for  raids  on  the  Palaus  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  back  up  the  Morotai  landings  (15-16 
September). 

On  2 October  1944  Canberra  sailed  in  company  with 
TF  38  for  air  strikes  on  Okinawa  and  Formosa  in 
anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  landings  on  Leyte.  On 
13  October,  only  90  miles  off  Formosa,  close  to  the 
enemy  and  far  from  safe  harbor,  Canberra  was  struck 
below  her  armor  belt  at  the  engineering  spaces  by  an 
aerial  torpedo  which  blew  a huge,  jagged  hole  in  her 
side  and  killed  23  of  her  crew  instantly.  Before  damage 
control  could  isolate  the  compartments,  some  4,500  tons 
of  water  rushed  in  to  flood  her  after  fireroom  and  both 
engine  rooms,  which  brought  the  cruiser  to  a stop.  Then 
began  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  war 
in  saving  wounded  ships.  Canberra  was  taken  in  tow 
by  Wichita  (CA-45).  The  task  force  reformed  to  pro- 
vide escort  for  her  and  Houston  (CL-81)  who  had  been 
torpedoed  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  Retiring  toward 
Ulithi,  “Cripple  Division  1”  fought  off  an  enemy  air 
attack  which  succeeded  in  firing  another  torpedo  into 
Houston.  Admiral  Halsey  (CTF  38)  attempted  to  use 
the  group,  now  nicknamed  “Bait  Division  1,”  to  lure  the 
Japanese  fleet  into  the  open,  but  when  the  enemy  sortied 
from  the  Inland  Sea,  air  attacks  from  the  rest  of  TF  38 
roused  enemy  suspicions  of  the  trap,  and  the  Japanese 
force  withdrew.  Canberra  and  her  group  continued  un- 
molested to  Ulithi,  arriving  27  October,  2 weeks  from 
the  day  she  was  hit.  The  cruiser  was  towed  to  Manus 
for  temporary  repairs,  thence  departed  for  permanent 
repairs  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  (16  February-17  October 
1945).  Canberra  returned  to  the  west  coast  late  in  1945 
and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  7 March  1947. 

Reclassified  CAG-2,  4 January  1952,  Canberra  was 
towed  from  Bremerton  to  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Camden,  N.J.,  where  she  was  converted  to  a guided 
missile  heavy  cruiser.  Her  after  8"  turret  was  replaced 
by  terrier  antiaircraft  missile  launchers  and  she  was 
otherwise  modernized.  Canberra  was  recommissioned 
15  June  1956,  part  of  the  sweeping  revolution  that  is 
increasing  the  United  States’  seapower  for  peace.  Local 
operations  from  her  home  port  of  Norfolk  and  Carib- 
bean exercises  were  conducted  until  14  March  1957 
when  she  carried  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to 
Bermuda  for  a conference  with  Prime  Minister  Harold 
MacMillan  of  Great  Britain.  On  12  June  she  served  as  a 
reviewing  ship  for  the  International  Naval  Review  in 
Hampton  Roads,  with  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
Wilson  embarked.  After  a midshipman  training  cruise 


to  the  Caribbean  and  Brazil  (13  June-5  August),  she 
departed  Norfolk  3 September  to  participate  in  NATO 
Operation  “Strikeback,”  sailing  on  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  before  returning  home  9 
March  1958. 

In  the  spring  of  1958  Canberra  was  designated  as 
ceremonial  flagship  for  the  selection  of  the  unknown 
servicemen  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  to  be  buried 
with  honor  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  cruiser  rendezvoused  off  the 
Virginia  Capes  26  May  with  Blandy  (DD-943)  carrying 
the  Unknown  of  the  European  Theater,  and  Boston 
(CAG-1)  carrying  the  Unknowns  of  the  Pacific  Theater 
and  the  Korean  War.  After  Blandy  had  transferred 
her  Unknown  to  Boston,  all  three  caskets  were  high- 
lined  to  Canberra,  where  the  selection  between  the  two 
Unknowns  of  World  War  II  was  made.  The  selected 
casket  along  with  the  Korean  Unknown  was  returned 
to  Blandy  for  transportation  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  unselected  Unknown  was  buried  at  sea  with  military 
honors  by  Canberra. 

Canberra  carried  midshipmen  on  a training  cruise  to 
Europe  (9  June-7  August  1958),  then  after  a brief  visit 
to  New  York,  entered  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for 
overhaul. 

Departing  from  the  normal  operating  schedule,  Can- 
berra sailed  from  Norfolk  on  3 March  1960  on  good-will 
cruise  around  the  globe,  flying  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral 
J.  McN.  Taylor,  Commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Cruiser  Force  and  Cruiser  Division  6.  On  this  cruise 
he  took  his  flagship  to  the  South  Pacific,  where  her 
namesake  had  sunk,  where  she  had  engaged  the  enemy  in 
1944  and  where  he  had  served.  On  this  cruise  Canberra 
operated  with  both  the  7th  and  6th  Fleets  as  she  sailed 
across  the  Pacific,  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  Suez,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  across  the  Atlantic.  She  arrived 
home  in  Norfolk  on  24  October.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  year  she  operated  on  the  east  coast. 

Canberra  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Candid 

Frank  or  straight  forward. 

(AM-154:  dp.  945;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Candid  (AM-154)  was  launched  14  October  1942  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  and 
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commissioned  31  October  1943,  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Bemis, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Candid  sailed  from  San  Francisco  28  February  1944 
for  duty  in  Alaskan  waters.  Called  upon  to  escort  con- 
voys and  conduct  patrols  as  well  as  to  sweep  for  mines, 
she  sailed  through  stormy  waters  to  fog-bound  Aleutian 
ports,  supporting  Army  units  on  the  isolated  islands, 
and  backing  up  naval  attacks  on  the  Kurile  Islands  of 
northern  Japan.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  18 
August,  and  2 weeks  later  got  underway  for  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  for  operations  there  and  in  the  Marianas, 
providing  essential  local  escort  services  as  the  consoli- 
dation of  these  islands  and  their  development  as  bases 
for  naval  and  air  strikes  against  the  Japanese  continued. 
On  16  April  1945,  she  cleared  for  Seattle  and  an  over- 
haul, after  which  she  sailed  to  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  to 
train  Russian  seamen.  Candid  was  decommissioned  16 
August  1945  and  transferred  to  the  U.S.S.R.  under  lend- 
lease  the  next  day.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-154  on  7 
February  1955. 

Candoto  * 

Candoto  (YTB-377),  built  by  Gulfport  Boiler  and 
Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  placed  in 
service  4 July  1944,  served  in  a noncommissioned  status 
in  the  14th  Naval  District,  the  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  during  World  War  II. 

Caney 

A river  in  Kansas. 

(AO-95:  dp.  22,380;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30T0";  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  225;  a.  1 5'',  4 3";  cl.  Escambia) 

Caney  (AO-95)  was  launched  8 October  1944  by 
Marinship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Simpson; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  25  March  1945;  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Commander  R.  S.  Hanson,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand ; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Caney  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  12  May  1945  for 
Ulithi,  the  base  from  which  she  operated  while  fueling 
ships  serving  on  radar  picket  and  patrol  duties  at  Oki- 
nawa. From  3 July  through  the  end  of  the  war,  she 
steamed  with  the  logistic  group  supporting  TF  38  in 
its  bombardments  and  air  strikes  pounding  the  Japanese 
home  islands.  The  oiler  remained  off  Okinawa  serving 
ships  engaged  in  occupation  duty  until  16  November, 
when  she  got  underway  for  San  Francisco,  and  Galves- 
ton, Tex.  Caney  was  decommissioned  27  February  1946 
at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  the  same  day.  Reacquired  by  the  Navy 
in  February  1948,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  18  July  1950,  where  she 
served  in  a noncommissioned  status  with  a civilian  crew. 

Caney  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Canfield 

Born  9 November  1915  in  New  York  City,  Leon  Wil- 
liam Canfield  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  13  May 
1940,  and  after  aviation  training,  was  discharged  4 
March  1941.  He  reenlisted  25  July  1941  for  midshipman 
training,  and  was  appointed  ensign  16  January  1942. 
Ensign  Canfield  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  15  November  1942. 

(DE-262:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  114;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Canfield  (DE-262)  was  launched  6 April  1943  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Canfield; 
and  commissioned  22  July  1943,  Commander  J.  B.  Cle- 
lana,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 


Canfield  sailed  from  Boston,  Mass.,  13  October  1943 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  17  November.  Between  25 
November  and  10  December,  she  screened  the  vital  but 
vulnerable  tankers  supporting  air  strikes  on  the  Mar- 
shall Islands.  In  January,  Canfield  sailed  to  Majuro, 
from  which  base  she  continued  to  operate  on  convoy 
escort,  patrol,  and  plane  guard  in  the  Marshalls  oper- 
ation. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  April  1944,  Canfield 
got  underway  6 May  escorting  a tanker  convoy  bound 
for  Majuro.  Here  she  resumed  escort  duties,  now  sup- 
porting the  Marianas  operation.  In  September,  the  es- 
cort vessel  arrived  at  Eniwetok,  and  until  December, 
guarded  convoys  to  the  forward  base  at  Ulithi.  These 
convoys  carried  the  men  and  supplies  essential  to  the 
Philippines  operation. 

Early  in  March  1945,  after  a visit  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Canfield  arrived  off  I wo  Jima,  and  served  on  patrol 
during  the  assault  and  capture  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island.  On  20  March  she  embarked  men  of  the 
veteran  4th  Marines  for  transportation  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Canfield  continued  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul,  and 
San  Diego  for  refresher  training,  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  7 June.  After  a month  of  antisubmarine  and 
plane  guard  duty,  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I., 
where  she  joined  a Japan-bound  occupation  convoy. 
Canfield  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay  20  September,  and  on 
6 October  was  underway  for  San  Francisco.  Here  Can- 
field  was  decommissioned  21  December  1945,  and  sold 
12  June  1947. 

Canfield  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Canibas 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  13,910;  1.  435';  b.  54';  dr.  26';  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 

70;  a.  1 6",  1 3") 

Canibas  (No.  3401),  a cargo  vessel,  was  built  in  1918 
by  Texas  Shipbuilding  Company;  transferred  from  the 
Shipping  Board  10  September  1918;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  P.  L.  Farmer, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, which  was  charged  with  equipping  and  supplying 
American  forces  in  France,  Canibas  carried  varied 
cargoes  in  three  voyages  from  New  York  to  French  and 
Dutch  ports  between  26  September  1918  and  28  May 
1919.  Her  cargoes  included  hay  and  oats  for  the  horses 
of  the  Army,  as  well  as  food  for  the  troops.  Canibas 
was  decommissioned  at  New  York  4 June  1919  and  re- 
turned to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Canisteo 

A river  in  New  York  State. 

(AO-99:  dp.  7,295;  1.  553';  b.  45';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  304;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

Canisteo  (AO-99)  was  launched  6 July  1945  by  Beth- 
lehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  N.  Chambers;  and  commissioned  3 December 
1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  L.  Denton,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Canisteo  cleared  Norfolk  4 February  1946  for  Mel- 
ville, R.I.,  where  she  loaded  diesel  oil  for  naval  units 
taking  part  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.  Resuming 
from  Bremerhaven  and  Farge,  Germany,  she  carried 
out  training  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  and  then  sailed 
to  Iceland  and  Greenland,  returning  to  New  York  City 
27  May. 

The  tanker  sailed  south  from  Norfolk  27  November 
1946  as  a unit  of  Operation  “Highjump,”  the  largest 
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Antarctic  expedition  to  that  time.  Steaming  through 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Antarctic,  Canisteo  reached 
Scott  and  Peter  Islands,  and  through  her  logistic  sup- 
port, played  a critical  role  in  this  historic  exploratory 
and  scientific  project,  carrying  on  the  Navy’s  traditional 
role  in  expanding  man’s  frontiers.  Canisteo  returned  to 
Norfolk  23  April  1947  after  calling  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Caribbean  ports. 

Between  4 June  1947  and  23  October  1948,  Canisteo 
served  four  tours  of  duty  supporting  the  6th  Fleet  by 
carrying  oil  from  Bahrein  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
winter  and  spring  of  1948-1949  found  Canisteo  oper- 
ating on  fueling  duty  from  Norfolk  to  Caribbean  ports; 
Argentia,  Newfoundland;  and  Grondal,  Greenland.  A 
pattern  of  alternating  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  with 
overhauls  and  tours  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
following  years  was  highlighted  by  her  fueling  in  sup- 
port of  many  fleet  exercises.  She  played  a part  in  aug- 
menting the  growing  strength  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  through  Operation  “Mainbrace” 
(26  August-11  October  1952)  and  in  combined  opera- 
tions with  Canadian  forces  (16-20  September  1956). 
Active  with  the  Fleet,  Canisteo  continued  to  operate  out 
of  Norfolk  through  1960,  participating  in  fleet  and 
NATO  exercises. 

Cannon 

Born  at  St.  Louis  Mo.,  5 November  1915,  George  H. 
Cannon  accepted  appointment  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  on  27  June  1938.  With 
the  6th  Defense  Battalion  on  Midway  Island,  Lieutenant 
Cannon  was  killed  in  action  during  the  bombardment  of 
Sand  Island  by  Japanese  forces  on  7 December  1941. 
For  his  distinguished  conduct  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion, extraordinary  courage,  and  disregard  of  his  own 
condition  during  that  bombardment,  he  was  posthum- 
ously awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

(DE-99:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Cannon) 


I 

(BM:  t.  1,034;  1.  225';  b.  43'8";  dr.  13'6";  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  85; 
a.  2 15"  sb. ; cl.  Canonicus ) 

The  first  Canonicus,  a single-turret  monitor,  was 
launched  1 August  1863  by  Harrison  Loring,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  commissioned  16  April  1864  at  Boston,  Com- 
mander E.  G.  Parrott  in  command. 

Canonicus  sailed  from  Boston  22  April  1864  and 
arrived  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  3 May  for  service  with 
the  James  River  Flotilla.  Her  heavy  guns  pounded  Con- 
federate batteries  at  strong  points  along  the  James  on 
21  June,  16  August,  and  5-6  December. 

Reassigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, the  monitor  arrived  at  Beaufort,  N.C.,  15  Decem- 
ber 1864,  and  took  part  in  the  heated  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher,  N.C.  In  the  first  engagement  on  24  and  25 
December,  Canonicus  was  hit  four  times,  but  suffered 
no  casualties  and  only  minor  damage  while  her  own  well- 
directed  fire  put  two  guns  of  Fort  Fisher’s  battery  out 
of  action.  On  13  January  1865,  during  the  second  attack, 
Canonicus  felt  the  full  effect  of  the  Confederate  fire, 
receiving  36  hits.  Twice  her  flag  was  shot  away,  twice 
gallantly  replaced.  Miraculously,  none  of  her  men  was 
killed,  and  only  three  wounded.  Again,  she  dismounted 
two  of  the  Fort’s  guns. 

In  February  1865,  Canonicus  joined  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  war  aided  in  the  capture  of 
several  blockade  runners  off  the  South  Carolina  coast, 
as  well  as  voyaging  to  Havana,  Cuba,  in  search  of  CSS 
Stonewall. 

The  monitor  entered  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  25  June 
1869,  and  was  decommissioned  5 days  later.  Renamed 
Scylla  15  June  1869,  she  was  reassigned  her  former 
name  10  August  1869.  Recommissioned  22  January 
1872,  Canonicus  cruised  in  coastal  waters  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  when  not  out  of  commission,  as  she 
was  frequently  during  this  time.  Her  final  decommis- 
sioning took  place  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  1877,  and  she 
performed  no  further  service  until  sold  19  February 
1908. 


Cannon  (DE-99)  was  launched  25  May  1943  by  Dravo 
Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Can- 
non ; commissioned  26  September  1943,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander G.  Morris  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

On  30  November  1943,  Cannon  cleared  Philadelphia 
for  Trinidad,  where  she  arrived  5 December  to  begin  a 
year  of  duty  escorting  convoys  from  that  oil-rich  island 
to  Recife  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  During  this  time, 
she  made  one  voyage  from  Brazil  to  Gibraltar,  guard- 
ing convoys  whose  tankers  carried  the  fuel  essential  to 
the  success  of  operations  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Cannon’s  protection  of  the  Allied  fuel  supply  through 
the  dangerous  sea  lanes  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  At- 
lantic Narrows  ended  on  4 December  1944,  when  she 
arrived  at  Natal,  Brazil,  to  begin  training  a Brazilian 
crew  in  the  operation  of  the  ship.  Cannon  was  decom- 
missioned and  transferred  to  Brazil  on  19  December 
1944  at  Natal.  Through  1960,  she  continued  to  serve  in 
the  Brazilian  Navy  as  Baependi. 

Canocan 

A Piro  Indian  pueblo  in  New  Mexico. 

Canocan  (YTB-290),  placed  in  service  21  October 
1944,  served  in  a noncommissioned  status  in  the  14th 
Naval  District  during  World  War  II. 

Canonicus 

Canonicus,  a chief  of  the  Narragansett  Indians,  be- 
friended Roger  Williams,  and  presented  him  with  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  the  Rhode  Island  colony. 


II 

(CM:  dp.  7,620;  1.  405T";  b.  48'3";  dr.  22'6";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  368;  a.  1 5",  2 3";  cl.  Canandaigua) 

The  second  Canonicus  (No.  1696)  was  launched  7 Oc- 
tober 1899  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  as  El  Cid;  acquired  23  Novem- 
ber 1917  from  the  Shipping  Board;  fitted  out  as  a mine 
planter  at  Morse  Dry  Dock  and  Repair  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. ; and  commissioned  as  Canonicus  2 March  1918, 
Commander  T.  L.  Johnson,  USN,  in  command. 

Canonicus  cleared  Newport,  R.I.,  12  May  1918  with 
Mine  Squadron  1,  bound  for  Inverness,  Scotland.  Arriv- 
ing 27  May,  she  operated  out  of  Inverness  and  Inver- 
gordon,  Scotland,  planting  the  mines  of  the  North  Sea 
barrage.  This  precise,  demanding  work  continued 
through  the  close  of  the  war,  after  which  she  returned 
to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  3 January  1919. 

On  7 February  1919  Canonicus  was  assigned  to  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  and  made  three  voyages 
between  the  east  coast  and  France,  returning  4,166 
troops  to  the  United  States.  Canonicus  was  decomis- 
sioned  7 August  1919,  and  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board  for  further  transfer  to  her  former  owner. 

III 

The  third  Canonicus  (YT-187)  was  placed  in  service 
3 June  1941  and  served  in  the  1st  and  5th  Naval  Dis- 
tricts until  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal  30  April  1947. 

IV 

ACM-12  (q.v.)  was  assigned  the  name  Canonicus  on 
1 May  1955. 
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Canopus 

A first  magnitude  star  in  the  constellation  Argo. 

(AS-9:  dp.  5,975;  1.  373'8";  b.  51'6";  dr.  16'4";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  314;  a.  2 5",  4 3") 

Canopus  (AS-91  was  launched  in  1919  by  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  as  Santa  Leonora;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  22  Novem- 
ber 1921;  converted  to  a submarine  tender;  commis- 
sioned at  Boston  24  January  1922,  Commander  A.  S. 
Wadsworth  in  command;  and  reported  to  Submarine 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Canopus  remained  at  Boston  until  9 November  1922, 
when  she  sailed  for  further  fitting  out  at  Coco  Solo, 
C.Z.,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  her  base  as  tender  to  the 
submarines  of  Division  9 until  17  July  1923.  Sailing  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  Canopus  tended  Submarine  Division  17  of 
the  Battle  Force  with  whom  she  sailed  for  permanent 
duty  with  Asiatic  Fleet  in  September  1924. 

Arriving  in  the  Philippines  4 November  1924,  Can- 
opus began  her  regular  schedule  of  services  in  Manila 
Bay,  and  each  summer  based  with  the  fleet  at  Tsingtao, 
China,  with  occasional  training  cruises  to  various  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  ports,  and  to  the  British  and  French 
colonies.  Between  1927  and  1931,  the  tender  was  flagship 
of  submarine  divisions,  Asiatic  Fleet,  and  later  was  at- 
tached to  Submarine  Division  10  and  was  flagship  of 
Submarine  Squadron  5. 

On  7 December  1941,  Canopus,  aging  but  able,  lay  at 
Cavite  Navy  Yard,  as  tender  to  Submarine  Squadron 
20.  In  the  anxious  days  that  followed,  her  men  worked 
day  and  night  to  repair  ships  damaged  in  the  daily  air 
raids  as  well  as  to  keep  her  brood  of  submarines  at 
sea.  With  the  Army  falling  back  on  Manila,  Canopus 
sailed  to  Mariveles  Bay  at  the  tip  of  Bataan  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  On  29  December  1941  and  1 January  1942,  she 
received  direct  bomb  hits  which  resulted  in  substantial 
damage  to  the  ship  and  injuries  to  13  of  her  men.  Work- 
ing at  fevered  pace,  her  men  continued  to  care  for  other 
ships  while  keeping  their  own  afloat  and  in  operation. 
To  prevent  further  Japanese  attack,  smoke  pots  were 
placed  around  the  ship  and  the  appearance  of  an  aban- 
doned hulk  was  presented  by  day,  while  the  ship  hummed 
with  activity  by  night. 

Just  before  the  New  Year,  the  last  of  the  submarines 
left  Canopus,  but  her  activity  continued  as  she  cared 
for  small  craft  and  equipment  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
sent  her  men  into  battle  in  the  improvised  naval  bat- 
talion which  fought  so  gallantly  on  Bataan,  and  con- 
verted her  own  launches  into  miniature  gunboats  which 
attacked  the  Japanese  moving  south  near  the  shore.  But 
the  overwhelming  Japanese  strength  could  not  be  held 
off  forever,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  Bataan  on  9 
April,  Canopus  was  ordered  scuttled  and  sunk,  to  deny 
her  use  to  the  enemy.  On  10  April,  she  was  proudly 
backed  off  into  deep  water  under  her  own  power,  and 
the  brave  veteran  whom  the  Japanese  could  not  sink 
ended  a lifetime  of  service  to  the  Navy  when  she  was 
laid  to  rest  by  her  own  men. 

Canopus  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 


A destroyer  tender  (AD-33)  under  construction  by 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  was  assigned  the  name  Canopus, 
but  construction  was  canceled  prior  to  launching. 

Canotia 

A tree  of  the  bittersweet  family. 

(AN-47:  dp.  1,100;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12.1  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Canotia  (AN-47)  was  launched  4 July  1944  by 
Everett-Pacific  Co.,  Everett,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  Schmitz;  commissioned  31  July  1944,  Lieutenant 


Commander  W.  G.  Holly,  USNR,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Canotia  departed  San  Francisco  October  1944  for 
Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  16  October.  She  pro- 
vided target  service  to  ships  training  at  this  great  base 
until  5 February  1945,  when  she  was  outward  bound  for 
action  waters.  Arriving  at  Eniwetok  15  February,  she 
reported  for  duty  with  the  5th  Fleet,  and  sailed  to  Iwo 
Jima,  where  she  had  mooring  and  salvage  duty  from  28 
February  to  12  April.  The  first  portion  of  this  duty 
came  as  bitter  action  raged  ashore,  and  enemy  air  at- 
tacks still  menaced  American  shipping. 

After  routine  repairs  at  Guam,  Canotia  arrived  at 
Ulithi  14  June  to  install  and  maintain  nets.  After  the 
Japanese  surrender,  Canotia  cruised  the  small  islands  of 
the  western  Carolines  searching  for  American  and  Allied 
ex-prisoners  of  war,  or  Japanese  soldiers.  She  received 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison  on  Lamotrek,  and  de- 
stroyed a Japanese  supply  dump  on  Olimarao.  Between 
23  September  and  1 October,  she  removed  net  defenses 
at  Ulithi  and  Kossol  Roads,  and  on  26  October,  cleared 
for  San  Diego  where  she  was  decommissioned  18  Febru- 
ary 1946,  and  sold  21  April  1947. 

Canotia  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Canton 

Cities  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  and  Ohio. 

(AK:  dp.  6,200;  1.  339';  b.  45'1";  dr.  19'8'';  s.  8 k.;  cpl. 

112;  a.  1 4") 

Canton  was  launched  in  1913  as  Hercules  by  A.  Yuick 
and  Zonen,  Holland;  chartered  to  the  Shipping  Board  on 
time  charter  between  18  February  and  20  March  1918; 
seized  by  Customs  officers  at  New  York  20  March  1918 
and  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  who  manned  her 
until  12  June  1918;  acquired  by  the  Navy  12  June  1918; 
commissioned  as  Canton  18  June  1918,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander O.  Arnesen,  USNRF,  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

After  loading  cargo  at  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore,  Can- 
ton cleared  Norfolk  13  July  1918  for  Genoa,  Italy,  in 
convoy.  After  discharging  aviation  material  for  the 
Italian  Ministry  of  Shipping,  Canton  called  with  her 
convoy  at  Corfu,  Greece,  and  La  Pallice,  France,  before 
taking  departure  from  Gibraltar  for  New  York  City. 
From  18  September  to  1 October,  she  discharged  and 
reloaded  cargoes,  then  sailed  in  convoy  for  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia,  jumping-off  place  for  Northern  Atlantic  convoys. 
On  8 October,  she  sailed  for  English  ports,  where  she 
delivered  cargo,  and  loaded  supplies  such  as  ammuni- 
tion, no  longer  needed  in  the  war  zone.  She  returned  to 
New  York  2 January  1919. 

Canton  was  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  at  Nor- 
folk 11  March  1919,  but  continued  to  operate  with  a 
Navy  crew.  She  loaded  a cargo  of  general  food  supplies 
and  grain  at  Baltimore,  then  sailed  for  Copenhagen, 
where  she  arrived  23  April.  At  Amsterdam,  where  she 
arrived  1 May,  she  was  inspected  and,  on  10  May  1919, 
decommissioned  and  delivered  to  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Steamship  Co. 

Canuck 

Canuck  (YTB-379),  built  by  Gulfport  Boiler  and 
Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  served  in  a non- 
commissioned status  with  Service  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet, 
during  World  War  II.  Out  of  service  from  October  1946 
to  December  1956,  Canuck  is  presently  assigned  to  the 
14th  Naval  District. 

Cap  Finisterre 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  dp.  14,457;  1.  560';  b.  65'4";  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  450) 
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Cap  Finisterre  was  launched  in  1911  by  Blohm  and 
Voss,  Hamburg,  Germany;  allocated  to  the  Shipping 
Board  by  the  Interallied  Maritime  Council  after  she  was 
delivered  under  terms  of  the  armistice  by  her  German 
crew  at  Southend,  England;  and  acquired  and  commis- 
sioned by  the  Navy  at  Southend  11  April  1919,  Com- 
mander F.  R.  McCrary  in  command. 

Cap  Finisterre  departed  Southend  12  April  1919  for 
Brest,  France,  where  she  embarked  homeward-bound 
servicemen.  She  disembarked  her  passengers  at  New 
York  5 May,  and  between  17  May  and  17  August,  made 
three  voyages  between  New  York  and  Brest  returning 
Army  troops  and  civilians.  On  her  first  two  east-bound 
passages  she  transported  replacement  troops  for  the 
Army  of  Occupation. 

Arriving  at  New  York  17  August  1919,  Cap  Finisterre 
was  towed  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  survey  and 
reconditioning.  She  was  towed  to  Brooklyn  25  November 
1919,  decommissioned,  and  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board  the  same  day. 

Capable 

To  have  ability  or  fitness  to  carry  out  a task. 

(AM-155:  dp.  630;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Capable  (AM-155)  was  launched  16  November  1942 
by  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
commissioned  5 December  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander 
W.  C.  Kunz,  US  NR,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Capable  cleared  San  Francisco  8 February  1944  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Majuro,  arriving  9 March.  Based 
there  until  October  1944,  Capable  served  as  convoy  es- 
cort, voyaging  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Kwajalein,  Tarawa, 
Eniwetok,  Manus,  and  Makin.  The  ships,  supplies,  and 
men  she  guarded  helped  to  build  up  the  great  fleet  bases 
of  the  Pacific  and  carry  the  war  west  across  the  ocean 
through  the  stepping-stone  island  groups. 

Moving  on  to  the  more  advanced  base  at  Eniwetok, 
Capable  served  on  local  patrol  and  escort  in  the 
Marianas,  and  in  February  1945  guarded  a convoy  to 
Ulithi  as  part  of  the  intricate  preparations  for  the  mas- 
sive Iwo  Jima  assault.  The  minesweeper  returned  to 
Seattle,  Wash.,  6 April  for  overhaul,  and  on  11  July 
arrived  at  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  to  train  a Russian  crew. 
Capable  was  decommissioned  16  August  1945  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Soviet  Union  under  lend-lease. 

Cape 

A cape  is  a promontory. 

Cape  (MSI-2)  was  launched  by  Bellingham  Shipyard 
of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  on  5 April  1958.  She  was  placed 
in  service  on  27  February  1959  and  continues  to  operate 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Cape  Esperance 

Off  Cape  Esperance,  Guadalcanal,  at  midnight  on  11- 
12  October  1942,  an  American  task  force  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  Norman  Scott  defeated  a Japanese  force 
under  Rear  Admiral  A.  Goto,  which  was  attemping  to 
reinforce  Guadalcanal. 

(CVE-88:  dp.  (f)10,400;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew.  108'1"; 

dr.  22'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5'';  cl.  Casablanca ) 

Cape  Esperance  (CVE-88)  (name  changed  from 
Tananek  Bay  on  6 November  1943)  was  launched  3 
March  1944  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  M.  McDade;  transferred  to  the  Navy  9 April 
1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  R.  W. 
Beckius  in  command. 


Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Cape  Esperance  made 
two  voyages  from  the  west  coast  to  South  Pacific  bases 
between  26  May  1944  and  20  September,  carrying  new 
aircraft  out,  and  returning  with  planes  needing  repairs. 
Loaded  with  combat-ready  aircraft,  she  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  5 October  to  join  TG  30.8  on  2 November  in 
its  support  of  3d  Fleet  air  strikes  on  Leyte  and  Luzon. 
From  her  decks  replacement  aircraft  roared  off  to  the 
operating  carriers,  ready  to  take  their  part  in  pounding 
the  Japanese  out  of  the  Philippines.  Continuing  to 
operate  from  Ulithi  and  Guam  through  January,  Cape 
Esperance  carried  fresh  aircraft  to  the  far-ranging  TF 
38  for  its  strikes  on  Japanese  air  bases  on  Formosa  and 
the  China  coast.  In  February  the  escort  carrier  returned 
to  the  west  coast  to  load  new  aircraft  which  she  carried 
to  Guam.  This  was  the  first  of  a series  of  such  voyages 
in  which  she  brought  to  the  western  Pacific  a large 
number  of  the  aircraft  which  roared  over  Iwo  Jima,  Oki- 
nawa, and  the  Japanese  home  islands  in  the  massive 
carrier  raids  of  the  war’s  last  months. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Cape  Esperance  sailed  from 
San  Diego  to  Pearl  Harbor,  returning  to  San  Francisco 
11  September  1945  with  aircraft  and  passengers.  She 
made  similar  voyages  until  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  reserve  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  22  August  1946. 

Recommissioned  5 August  1950,  Cape  Esperance  re- 
ported to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  for 
duty  as  an  aircraft  transport.  During  the  next  9 years, 
she  cruised  widely  in  the  Pacific,  delivering  aircraft  to 
Japan  for  use  in  the  Korean  conflict,  supporting  atomic 
tests  at  Eniwetok,  and  making  two  voyages  to  bring 
aircraft  to  the  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  at  Bangkok.  In 
1952,  she  sailed  to  Hong  Kong,  to  evacuate  Chinese 
Nationalist  aircraft  in  danger  of  seizure  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  Reclassified  CVU-88  on  12  June  1955, 
Cape  Esperance  made  her  first  transatlantic  crossing  in 
1956  to  ferry  aircraft  to  and  from  Italy,  France,  and 
Portugal.  Returning  to  the  Pacific  under  an  operating 
schedule  that  found  her  almost  constantly  at  sea,  Cape 
Esperance  carried  aircraft  to  Pakistan  later  in  1956. 
She  continued  to  make  as  many  as  eight  transpacific 
voyages  in  a year,  supporting  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  coun- 
tries in  protecting  the  free  nations  of  the  Far  East. 
Cape  Esperance  was  decommissioned  15  January  1959, 
and  sold  14  May  1959. 

Cape  Esperance  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Cape  Gloucester 

At  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Guinea,  on  26  November 
1943,  the  7th  Amphibious  Force  commanded  by  Rear 
Admiral  D.  E.  Barbey  successfully  landed  the  1st  Marine 
Division  under  heavy  enemy  air  attack. 

(CVE-109 : dp.  11,373;  1.  557'1";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2"; 
dr.  32';  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Commencement 
Bay) 

Cape  Gloucester  (CVE-109)  (name  changed  from 
Willapa  Bay  26  April  1944)  was  launched  12  September 
1944  by  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Griffin;  commissioned  5 March 
1945,  Captain  J.  W.  Harris  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

After  operational  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Cape 
Gloucester  arrived  at  Leyte,  P.I.,  29  June  1945  to  join 
the  3d  Fleet.  Her  planes  flew  combat  air  patrol  fighting 
off  Japanese  suicide  planes  attempting  to  attack  mine- 
sweepers operating  east  of  Okinawa  from  5 to  17  July. 
They  then  took  part  in  air  raids  and  photographic 
reconnaissance  of  shipping  and  airfields  along  the  China 
coast  until  7 August.  During  this  time,  her  aircraft 
shot  down  several  Japanese  planes,  and  aided  in  damag- 
ing a 700-ton  cargo  ship. 

After  a period  covering  minesweeping  along  the  Japa- 
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nese  coasts,  and  aiding  in  the  recovery  of  Allied  troops 
from  prison  camps  on  Kyushu,  Cape  Gloucester  made 
four  voyages  returning  servicemen  from  Okinawa  and 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  west  coast.  The  escort  carrier  re- 
turned to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  22  May  1946,  and  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  5 November  1946. 
Still  in  reserve,  she  was  reclassified  CVHE-109  on  12 
June  1955,  and  further  reclassified  AKV-9  on  7 May 
1959. 

Cape  Gloucester  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Cape  Henry- 

Cape  Henry  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  was  the  landing 
place  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlers  in  the  new 
world. 

(AK:  dp.  10,505  (n.);  1.  391'9";  b.  52';  dr.  23'10";  s.  11 
k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 6") 

Cape  Henry  (No.  3056),  a cargo  ship,  was  launched 
30  March  1918  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.;  transferred  to  the  Navy  25  October 
1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.  B.  Rice,  USNRF,  in  command. 

After  repairs  and  conversion  by  Robins  Drydock  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Cape  Henry  sailed  from  New  York  7 
December  1918  with  supplies  for  the  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion in  Europe,  which  she  delivered  at  Quiberon  Bay  and 
St.  Nazaire,  France.  She  returned  to  New  York  20 
February  1919,  was  decommissioned  3 March  1919,  and 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Cape  Johnson 

A cape  on  the  coast  of  Washington. 

( AP-172:  dp.  5,668;  1.  417'9";  b.  60';  dr.  22'3";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  371;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cape  Johnson) 

Cape  Johnson  (AP-172)  was  launched  20  February 
1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington, 
Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Steward;  converted  to  a troop  trans- 
port by  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  1 June  1944, 
Commander  L.  C.  Farley,  USNR,  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

For  the  first  4 months  of  her  service,  Cape  Johnson 
sailed  among  the  Marianas  and  the  bases  of  the  South 
Pacific,  redistributing  Army  and  Marine  Corps  forces. 
On  31  October  1944  she  reported  to  TF  79  at  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  and  9 days  later  got  underway  in  a re- 
supply echelon  for  the  assault  areas  on  Leyte,  P.I.  Sail- 
ing undamaged  through  a heavy  enemy  air  attack  on  13 
November,  Cape  Johnson  successfully  landed  her  men  at 
Samar  two  days  later,  and  returned  to  Manus  to  stage 
for  the  invasion  of  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  P.I. 

Cape  Johnson  cleared  Manus  28  December  1944,  and 
on  7 January  1945  came  under  enemy  air  attack  as  the 
Japanese  began  2 days  of  desperate  strikes  aimed  at 
preventing  the  assault  on  Luzon.  Her  guns  joined  in  the 
successful  antiaircraft  protection  of  the  convoy,  and  on 
9 January,  she  landed  her  troops  at  White  Beach. 

Cape  Johnson  trained  at  Ulithi  and  Guam  for  the  Iwo 
Jima  assault,  for  which  she  cleared  with  men  and  cargo 
of  the  3d  Marines.  Steaming  off  the  island  from  19 
February  1945,  D-day,  until  27  March,  Cape  Johnson 
landed  her  men  and  cargo  as  they  were  required  on  the 
beach,  while  fighting  back  enemy  air  attacks. 

With  the  bitter  fighting  on  the  island  over,  Cape 
Johnson  embarked  men  of  the  5th  Marines,  whom  she 
carried  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Sailing  on  to  San  Francisco, 
where  she  arrived  22  April  1945,  Cape  Johnson  trans- 
ported troops  from  the  west  coast  to  Manila,  and  on  16 
August  cleared  the  Philippines  for  Pearl  Harbor.  With 


occupation  troops  loaded  there,  the  transport  arrived  at 
Wakayama,  Honshu,  Japan  on  27  September,  and  then 
began  transpacific  crossings  returning  servicemen  to 
the  States.  She  was  decommissioned  25  July  1946  and 
returned  to  her  former  owner  the  next  day. 

Cape  Johnson  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Cape  Lookout 

Points  on  the  coasts  of  both  North  Carolina  and 
Washington. 

(AK:  dp.  10,505;  1.  391'9";  b.  52';  dr.  23'11";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  1 6",  1 3”) 

Cape  Lookout  (No.  3214)  was  launched  in  1918  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  26  July  1918;  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  O.  Herbert, 
USNRF,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Naval  Over- 
seas Transportation  Service. 

Between  10  August  and  12  December  1918,  Cape  Look- 
out made  two  transatlantic  voyages  between  Baltimore 
and  New  York  and  French  ports,  carrying  supplies  for 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  The  cargo  ship 
sailed  from  Baltimore  on  24  January  1919,  carrying 
5,864  tons  of  flour  to  Trieste,  Austria,  as  part  of  the 
relief  assistance  provided  for  the  rebuilding  of  war- 
shattered  Europe  by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. While  homeward-bound  Cape  Lookout  answered 
a distress  call  from  US  AT  Melrose  which  had  a disabled 
rudder.  Cape  Lookout  took  Melrose  in  tow  for  2 days, 
until  the  latter  could  make  repairs  and  proceed  un- 
assisted. 

Cape  Lookout  returned  to  Baltimore  29  March  1919, 
and  was  decommissioned  there  7 April  1919.  She  was 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Cape  May 

A cape  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

(AP:  dp.  14,469  (n.) ; 1.  428'8";  b.  53'6";  dr.  29'6";  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  52;  a.  1 4") 

Cape  May  (No.  3520),  a transport,  was  built  in  1918 
by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Sparrows  Point, 
Md.;  transferred  to  the  Navy  24  October  1918;  and 
commissioned  the  following  day,  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  R.  O.  Johnston,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Cape  May  cleared  Baltimore  8 November  1918  laden 
with  general  cargo  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France.  At  St.  Nazaire,  France,  between  24 
November  and  30  December,  she  loaded  military  supplies 
no  longer  required  in  the  theater  of  war,  and  passengers 
for  Newport  News,  where  she  arrived  15  January  1919. 
Cape  May  continued  on  to  unload  cargo  at  Baltimore, 
where  she  was  converted  for  service  as  a troop  trans- 
port. She  made  two  voyages  to  France  to  bring  service- 
men home  to  New  York  City,  and  on  24  August  1919 
arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
25  August  1919.  Cape  May  was  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board  the  same  day. 

Cape  May  County,  see  LST—521. 

Cape  Roniain 

A cape  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

(AK:  dp.  10,505;  1.  391'9";  b.  52';  dr.  23'11";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  52;  a.  1 6",  1 3";  cl.  Cape  Romain) 

Cape  Romain  (No.  2970)  was  launched  as  War  Mer- 
cury 4 May  1918  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; acquired  from  the  Shipping  Board 
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and  commissioned  as  Cape  Romain  25  June  1918,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  H.  E.  Sanders,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service. 

Cape  Romain  stood  out  of  Baltimore  29  June  1918  for 
New  York,  where  she  loaded  cargo  for  Argentina.  On 
13  July  she  sailed  for  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Aires, 
where  she  discharged  and  loaded  cargo,  returning  to 
Boston  25  September.  Between  15  October  and  22  Feb- 
ruary 1919,  Cape  Romain  made  two  voyages  to  French 
ports  carrying  supplies  for  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  on  3 March  1919, 
and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Capelin 

A small  fish  of  the  smelt  family. 

(SS-289:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 4",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato ) 

Capelin  (SS-289)  was  launched  20  January  1943  by 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  I.  C.  Bogart; 
and  commissioned  4 June  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander 
E.  E.  Marshall  in  command. 

Capelin  sailed  from  New  London,  Conn.,  3 September 
1943,  bound  for  Brisbane,  Australia,  and  duty  with 
Submarine  Force,  Southwest  Pacific.  Her  first  war 
patrol,  conducted  in  the  Molucca,  Flores,  and  Banda  Seas 
between  30  October  and  15  November,  found  her  sinking 
a 3,127-ton  Japanese  cargo  ship  on  11  November  off 
Ambon  Island. 

Returning  to  Darwin,  Australia,  to  refit,  Capelin  put 
out  on  her  second  war  patrol  17  November  1943,  eager 
for  new  successes  in  the  same  area  as  that  in  which  her 
first  patrol  took  place.  Capelin  was  never  heard  from 
again ; radio  silence  was  broken  in  the  attempt  to  reach 
her  on  9 December,  but  without  success.  Japanese 
records  studied  after  the  war  listed  an  attack  on  a sup- 
posed United  States  submarine  on  23  November,  off 
Kaoe  Bay,  Halmahera,  but  the  evidence  of  an  actual 
contact  was  slight,  and  the  action  was  incomplete.  This 
is,  however,  the  only  reported  attack  in  the  appropriate 
area  at  that  time.  Gone  without  a trace,  with  all  her 
gallant  crew,  Capelin  must  remain  in  the  list  of  ships 
lost  without  a known  cause. 

Capelin  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service.  Her  single  war  patrol  was  “successful.”  She  is 
credited  with  having  sunk  3,127  tons  of  shipping. 

Capella 

A first  magnitude  star  in  the  constellation  Auriga. 

( AK-13 : dp.  4,037;  1.  401';  b.  54'1";  dr.  24'5";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  271;  a.  2 5",  4 3") 

Capella  (AK-13)  was  built  in  1920  as  Comerant  by 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog  Island, 
Pa.,  under  a Shipping  Board  contract;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  20  November  1921;  and  commissioned  8 December 
1921,  Lieutenant  Commander  S.  W.  Hickey,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Capella  arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  19  March  1922 
to  carry  cargo  along  the  west  coast  until  July,  when 
she  returned  to  the  east  coast  for  similar  duty  in  the 
next  4 months.  Back  in  California  waters  in  November, 
Capella  sailed  to  Japan  in  October  1923  to  bring  food 
and  medical  supplies,  donated  by  American  citizens,  as 
well  as  water  for  the  relief  of  earthquake-desolated 
Yokohama. 

The  cargo  ship  resumed  west  coast  operations  until 
February  1924  when  she  returned  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
Capella  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  there 
1 September  1924.  She  was  recommissioned  10  Novem- 
ber 1938,  and  resumed  supply  runs  along  the  east  and 
west  coast  in  alternate  periods,  on  occasion  penetrating 
Alaskan  waters. 


As  war  threatened  and  the  United  States  began  the 
buildup  of  Western  Hemisphere  bases  acquired  from  the 
British,  Capella  was  recalled  to  the  east  coast  late  in 
September  1940.  The  veteran  cargo  ship  furrowed  east 
coast  waters,  supporting  bases  from  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Newfoundland  with  cargoes  brought  from  Atlantic  ports 
until  1944.  In  June  she  cleared  on  the  first  of  four 
transatlantic  convoy  crossings  to  Scotland,  and  North 
and  West  Africa,  all  so  safely  guarded  as  to  be  made 
without  incident.  Capella  returned  to  Caribbean  cargo 
duty  in  June  1945,  and  on  30  November  1945  was  de- 
commissioned at  Norfolk,  Va.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  in  July  1946. 

Caperton 

Born  in  1850  in  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  William  B.  Caper- 
ton  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1875.  He 
held  major  posts  ashore  and  afloat,  chief  of  which  were 
commanding  the  naval  forces  intervening  in  Haiti 
(1915-16)  and  Santo  Domingo  (1916),  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  from  28  July  1916  to  30  April 
1919.  He  served  actively  until  12  November  1921,  and 
died  in  Newport,  R.I.,  12  December  1941. 

(DD-650 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

Caperton  (DD-650)  was  launched  22  May  1943  by 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss  M. 
Caperton;  and  commissioned  30  July  1943,  Commander 
W.  J.  Miller  in  command. 

Caperton  sailed  from  Boston  8 October  1943  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  arrived  6 November  to  begin  the 
operations  which  would  stamp  her  as  one  of  the  “fight- 
ingest”  destroyers  of  the  Pacific  theater.  After  deliver- 
ing explosives  at  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  28-29  No- 
vember, the  destroyer  covered  the  Gilbert  Islands 
through  patrol  until  8 January  1944,  when  she  put  back 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  Here  she  joined  the  screen  of  mighty 
TF  58  with  whom  she  steamed  in  the  intensive  series  of 
operations  which  marked  the  advance  of  the  Navy  across 
the  Pacific.  On  30  January  1944,  Caperton  joined  in  the 
bombardment  of  Kwajalein,  and  from  her  base  at  Ma- 
juro, took  part  in  the  air  strikes  on  Truk  and  Saipan  in 
February. 

Caperton  cleared  Espiritu  Santo  15  March  1944  for 
the  air  operations  covering  the  invasion  of  Emirau 
Island,  then  sailed  for  the  stunning  blows  hurled  from 
the  air  at  the  Japanese  on  Palau,  Yap,  Woleai,  and 
Ulithi  late  in  March.  Tireless  TF  58  continued  the 
crescendo  pace  of  its  attacks,  and  in  April  Caperton 
screened  air  strikes  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
landia,  saw  the  force’s  planes  hit  Truk  once  more,  and 
blasted  at  Satawan  and  Ponape  in  shore  bombardment. 

On  6 June  1944,  Caperton  sortied  from  Majuro  for  the 
Marianas  operation,  which  culminated  in  the  fury  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June.  Screen- 
ing as  the  American  carriers  launched  the  strikes  which 
would  cripple  Japanese  naval  aviation,  Caperton  inter- 
posed her  blazing  antiaircraft  fire  between  enemy  air 
attacks  and  the  irreplaceable  carriers.  Moving  on  to 
cover  the  attacks  preparatory  to  the  return  of  United 
States  forces  to  Guam,  Caperton  sailed  close  inshore  to 
provide  lifeguard  services  for  carrier  strikes,  and  on  25 
June  braved  the  fire  of  enemy  shore  batteries  to  shell 
and  sink  a cargo  ship  in  Apra  Harbor.  Through  July, 
she  operated  in  the  Marianas,  and  late  in  the  month 
screened  air  strikes  on  Yap  and  Palau. 

Caperton  got  underway  from  Eniwetok  30  August 
1944  to  rendezvous  with  TF  38  for  the  well-planned 
bombardments  and  air  strikes  which  naved  the  way  for 
the  return  to  the  Philippines.  The  Palaus,  Mindanao, 
Visayas,  and  Luzon  were  blasted  from  the  air,  while 
Peleliu,  Angaur,  and  the  Ngesebus  felt  the  might  of  the 
force’s  guns.  The  destroyer  replenished  at  Ulithi,  and 
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resumed  screening  duty  for  the  strikes  intended  to  deny 
the  Japanese  the  use  of  their  bases  on  Okinawa  and 
Formosa  in  the  forthcoming  Leyte  invasion.  In  the  3- 
day  Formosa  air  battle  which  resulted,  Canberra  (CA- 
70)  and  Houston  (CL-81)  were  torpedoed  from  the  air. 
Caperton  was  assigned  to  screen  the  cripples  to  safety, 
and  to  guard  them  while  they  were  used  as  bait  in  the 
effort  to  bring  the  Japanese  surface  units  into  battle. 
When  the  stricken  cruisers  were  safely  out  of  range  of 
enemy  air  attack,  Caperton  returned  to  screen  TF  38  in 
the  air  strikes  of  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
which  developed  from  the  all-out  efforts  of  the  Japanese 
to  break  up  the  Leyte  landings.  Strikes  flown  from  the 
carriers  of  Caperton’s  group  inflicted  the  final  losses  on 
the  Japanese  Center  Force,  and  she  with  others  pursued 
the  retreating  Japanese  north,  without  making  surface 
contact. 

Continued  operations  supporting  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines  kept  Caperton  at  sea  from  her  base  at 
Ulithi.  When  Reno  (CL-96)  was  torpedoed  on  4 Novem- 
ber 1944,  Caperton  took  her  injured  and  other  survivors 
on  board,  and  after  weathering  the  furious  typhoon  of  18 
December,  she  steamed  for  air  strikes  on  Formosa, 
Luzon,  Camranh  Bay,  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  and  Oki- 
nawa. 

An  overhaul  on  the  west  coast  prepared  the  destroyer 
for  picket  duty  off  Okinawa  through  May  and  June  1945. 
The  desperate  Japanese  suicide  air  attacks  made  radar 
picket  duty  off  embattled  Okinawa  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  duties  of  the  war,  but  Caperton  served  her 
tour  unscathed;  constantly  vigilant  both  to  protect  her- 
self and  provide  for  effective  use  of  her  radar  warning 
equipment. 

On  29  June  1945,  Caperton  rejoined  TF  38  for  the 
final  air  strikes  on  the  Japanese  home  islands,  which 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  several 
months  of  occupation  duty  at  Tokyo,  Caperton  returned 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  6 July  1949. 

The  battle-tried  veteran  was  recommissioned  6 April 
1951,  as  the  fleet  was  augmented  to  meet  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Korean  War.  With  Newport  as  her  home 
port,  Caperton  operated  locally  until  the  fall  of  1952, 
when  she  sailed  to  northern  Europe  for  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Operation  “Mainbrace.”  After 
preparing  by  fleet  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  early  in 
1953,  Caperton  cleared  Newport  27  April  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  duty  in  the  Far  East,  arriving  at  Yoko- 
suka, Japan  2 June  for  duty  with  TFs  77  and  95.  With 
the  first,  she  screened  air  strikes  on  Chinese  and  North 
Korean  Communists;  with  the  second,  she  took  part  in 
the  blockade  and  bombardment  of  Korea’s  coast.  After 
further  hunter-killer  operations  off  Korea,  she  sailed  on 
9 October  to  call  at  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  Colombo, 
Suez,  Cannes,  and  Lisbon,  thus  rounding  the  world 
before  her  return  to  Newport  21  May  1954. 

Five  months  of  operations  with  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  forces  in  northern  Europe  in  1954, 
and  a good-will  visit  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  in  1955 
highlighted  a period  of  local  operations  and  training 
which  preceded  Caperton’s  patrol  operations  in  the  At- 
lantic during  the  Suez  crisis  of  November  1956.  On  21 
January  1957,  Caperton  sailed  for  a tour  of  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  during  which  she 
sailed  with  the  carrier  striking  force  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  during  the  Jordan  crisis.  Returning  to 
Newport  in  June,  the  destroyer’s  next  lengthy  deploy- 
ment was  her  participation  from  3 September  to  27 
November  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Oper- 
ation “Strikeback”  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean. Operations  off  the  east  coast,  in  the  Caribbean, 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  (including  visits 
to  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  ports),  and  combined  oper- 
ations with  Canadian  forces  continued  through  1959. 
Caperton  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  27  April  1960. 


Caperton  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  1 for  service  in  the  Korean  War. 

Capidoli,  see  Dentuda 

Capistrano,  Mission,  see  Mission  Capistrano 

Capitaine 

A brilliantly  colored  fish  inhabiting  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  North  Carolina  to  Panama. 

(SS-336:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Capitaine  (SS-336)  was  launched  1 October  1944  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Rondomanski;  commissioned  26  January  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  E.  S.  Friedrick  in  command;  and 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Capitaine  got  underway  from  New  London  7 March 
1945  to  arrive  at  Pearl  Harbor  15  April.  On  6 May,  she 
cleared  for  her  first  war  patrol,  off  the  coast  of  Indo- 
china north  of  Saigon.  Enemy  targets  were  disappoint- 
ingly few  for  a new  submarine,  for  the  Navy  had  almost 
completely  swept  the  sea  of  Japanese  shipping  by  this 
time.  On  16  June,  she  rescued  from  the  sea  five  Japa- 
nese survivors  of  a merchant  ship  previously  sunk  by 
other  forces.  After  refueling  at  Subic  Bay,  Capitaine 
continued  her  patrol  south  of  Borneo  in  the  Java  Sea. 
On  30  June,  she  joined  Baya  (SS-318)  in  a concerted 
gun  attack  on  five  small  enemy  craft,  one  of  which  she 
sank  after  its  crew  had  abandoned  it. 

Refitted  at  Fremantle,  Australia,  Capitaine  sailed  for 
her  second  war  partol,  arriving  in  her  assigned  area 
just  3 days  before  hostilities  ended.  She  returned  to  the 
west  coast  in  September  1945,  but  in  January  1946  was 
bound  for  the  Far  East  once  more,  training  in  Philippine 
waters  through  March.  A month  of  operations  at  Pearl 
Harbor  preceded  her  return  to  San  Diego,  from  which, 
after  an  overhaul,  she  made  two  simulated  war  patrols 
in  1947  and  1948,  and  conducted  local  training  and  serv- 
ices. The  submarine  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  10  February 
1950. 

Capitaine  was  recommissioned  23  February  1957,  and 
reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  a month  later.  From  her 
base  at  San  Diego,  she  took  part  in  training,  served 
other  fleet  units  as  target  in  antisubmarine  exercises, 
and  training  reservists,  as  well  as  voyaging  to  the  Far 
East  for  7th  Fleet  duty,  through  1960.  On  1 July  1960 
Capitaine  was  reclassified  AG(SS)-336. 

Capitaine  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Capps 

Born  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  31  January  1864,  Washing- 
ton Lee  Capps  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  1884.  He  studied  naval  architecture  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  Assistant  Naval 
Constructor.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  George 
Dewey  during  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  and  later  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
During  World  War  I,  he  was  senior  member  of  the  Navy 
Compensation  Board  and  General  Manager  of  the  U.S. 
Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  He  re- 
tired 31  January  1928,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.C., 
31  May  1935. 

(DD-550:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

Capps  (DD-550)  was  launched  31  May  1942  by  Gulf 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
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C.  G.  Stokes;  commissioned  23  June  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  B.  E.  S.  Trippensee  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Capps  cleared  New  York  7 September  1943  to  begin 
the  operations  which  would  see  her  fighting  the  Axis 
powers  on  both  sides  of  the  world,  sailing  in  convoy  for 
Scapa  Flow,  Scotland.  She  arrived  17  September  for 
exercises  with  the  British  Home  Fleet.  In  a mixed  task 
force  of  American  and  other  Allied  ships,  led  by  Ranger 
(CV-4),  Capps  stood  out  of  Scapa  Flow  3 October  to 
cross  the  Arctic  Circle  for  the  first  raid  on  German 
shipping  at  Norway’s  port  of  Bodo,  where  coal  and  iron 
ore  were  loaded  for  Germany.  Ships  and  docks  were  left 
burning  and  sinking,  and  Capps  returned  to  Scapa  Flow 
unscathed  by  German  air  attack.  On  7 October,  Capps 
sailed  with  three  other  destroyers  in  a dash  to  Gibraltar, 
from  which  they  escorted  two  British  battleships  and 
two  carriers  back  to  Scapa  Flow.  Thus  augmented,  the 
Home  Fleet,  with  Capps  in  company,  swept  into  northern 
waters  from  29  October  to  8 November  to  guard  the 
movement  of  a convoy  for  Murmansk,  and  to  hunt  for 
German  battleships  Von  Tirpitz  and  Schamhorst. 

Capps  was  detached  at  Scapa  Flow  22  November  1943 
and  sailed  to  Boston,  arriving  4 December.  Twenty  days 
later  she  got  underway  for  New  Orleans,  where  she 
joined  the  escort  of  a troop  convoy  bound  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  20  January  1944.  Guarding  another 
convoy,  Capps  sailed  on  to  Funafuti,  from  which  she  put 
out  for  partol  duty  off  Tarawa,  Makin,  and  Kwajalein 
as  these  islands  were  assaulted  to  open  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands operation.  Forced  back  to  San  Francisco  by  a 
boiler  casualty,  Capps  returned  to  action  at  Majuro  23 
April,  and  was  assigned  to  area  escort,  antisubmarine, 
and  antiaircraft  patrols.  Convoy  duty  took  her  to  Pearl 
Harbor  in  May,  returning  to  Eniwetok  14  June.  Based 
there,  the  destroyer  screened  service  forces  supporting 
the  invasion  of  the  Marianas,  then  moved  forward  to 
Manus  in  August  to  continue  operations  with  the  screen 
of  the  3d  Fleet  logistics  group  in  the  western  Caro- 
lines operations.  The  ships  whose  service  forces  Capps 
protected  carried  out  the  crucial  attacks  on  Japanese 
bases  which  prepared  for  the  Leyte  operation,  and  Capps 
herself  joined  the  screen  of  a carrier  group  for  air 
strikes  on  Manila  on  25  November.  She  continued  her 
activities  with  the  3d  Fleet  until  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  she  reported  for  a month  of  duty  on  radar  picket 
station,  in  air-sea  rescue,  and  escorting  convoys  from 
Sainan  to  Guam,  Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi.  On  1 February 
1945,  she  reported  at  Ulithi  to  train  with  underwater 
demolition  teams  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  for  which 
she  sailed  14  February. 

Arriving  off  Iwo  Jima  16  February  1945,  Capps  fired 
in  the  intensive  preinvasion  bombardment.  Her  under- 
water demolition  teams  were  skillfully  landed  and  began 
their  work  of  preparing  the  beaches  for  assault,  and 
Capps  remained  on  the  firing  line  for  3 weeks,  hurling 
more  than  2,600  five-inch  projectiles  into  the  caves  and 
hillsides  of  the  tenaciously  defended  island.  Her  anti- 
aircraft guns  fought  off  almost  nightly  air  attacks  and 
bombing  raids,  and  each  night  almost  constant  illumina- 
tion fire  was  thrown  up  to  prevent  surprise  attacks 
ashore. 

With  only  8 days  of  resupply  behind  her,  Capps  sailed 
in  the  screen  of  escort  carriers  bound  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  For  the  next  82  days,  broken  only  by  6 hours 
at  anchor  in  Kerama  Retto,  Capps  sailed  through  the 
mined  waters  south  of  the  Nansei  Shoto,  guarding  the 
escort  carriers,  rescuing  downed  aviators,  and  fighting 
back  the  Japanese  kamikaze  attacks.  Although  a kami- 
kaze exploded  close  aboard  on  3 April  1945,  Capps  came 
through  the  operation  unscathed,  and  was  able  to  con- 
tinue the  alertness  and  vigilance  which  made  her  an 
indispensable  part  of  her  group.  Ordered  back  to  a 
stateside  overhaul,  Capps  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
9 July.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
at  Long  Beach  15  January  1947,  and  was  loaned  to 


Spain  under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  15  May 
1957.  She  continues  to  serve  in  the  Spanish  Navy  as 
Lepanto. 

Capps  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Capps,  Admiral  W . L.,  see  Admiral  W.  L.  Capps 


Caprice 

A whim. 

I 

(SP:  1.  45'10";  dr.  5';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  first  Caprice  (No.  703),  a motor  boat  free  leased 
to  the  Navy,  was  commissioned  on  24  August  1917, 
Ensign  C.  H.  Burnett,  USNRF,  in  command.  Assigned 
to  the  5th  Naval  District  she  performed  inshore  patrol 
duty  in  that  area  during  World  War  I.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  on  24  January  1919  and  returned  to 
her  owner. 

II 

The  second  Caprice  (PG-90),  formerly  CN-308,  was 
launched  28  September  1942,  by  Kingston  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  Upon  completion,  Caprice  was  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Navy  on  28  May  1943  and  commissioned  as  HMS 
Honesty.  On  5 January  1946  she  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  Never  commissioned  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  Caprice  was  sold  on  10  December  1946. 

Capricornus 

A southern  zodiacal  constellation. 

( AKA-57 : dp.  6,830;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  429;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Achemar) 

Capricornus  (AKA-57)  was  launched  14  August  1943 
as  Spitfire  by  Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
•J.  E.  Mock;  acquired  by  the  Navy  25  November  1943; 
placed  in  partial  commission  the  same  day;  decommis- 
sioned 29  November  1943  and  converted  by  Willamette 
Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and  commissioned 
in  full  31  May  1944,  Commander  B.  F.  McGuckin, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Capricornus  made  two  voyages  to  carry  cargo  between 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  Hilo,  Hawaii,  from  22  July  to  19 
August  1944,  then  sailed  by  way  of  Eniwetok  and  Manus 
for  the  invasion  of  Leyte.  Cruising  with  the  Southern 
Attack  Force,  she  entered  the  Gulf  uneventfully,  began 
landing  her  cargo  in  the  first  landings  on  20  October, 
and  worked  furiously  under  enemy  air  attack  to  com- 
plete unloading  and  withdraw.  Safely  underway  on  24 
October,  she  withdrew  to  Hollandia,  then  sailed  to 
Wakde,  where  she  loaded  Army  reinforcements.  As  she 
steamed  north  to  bring  her  reinforcements  to  Leyte, 
there  were  several  air  raid  alerts  on  13  November,  and 
Capricornus  joined  in  splashing  the  lone  torpedo  plane 
which  attacked  her  group.  She  returned  from  Leyte  to 
Manus  19  November  to  take  part  in  rehearsals  for  the 
invasion  of  Lingayen  Gulf. 

Clearing  Manus  in  TF  79’s  Attack  Group  “Baker”  for 
Lingayen,  Capricornus  with  her  group  came  under  des- 
perate enemy  air  attack  at  sunset  on  8 January  1945, 
when  a kamikaze  severely  damaged  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE- 
71).  As  scattered  individual  enemy  aircraft  continued  to 
attack,  Capricornus’  guns  joined  in  driving  them  away. 
The  landings  took  place  on  schedule  9 January,  although 
sporadic  attacks  by  Japanese  aircraft  and  small  ships 
continued.  Just  before  sunrise  the  next  day,  Capricornus 
was  straddled  by  two  bombs  close  aboard,  spraying  her 
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with  shrapnel,  but  no  serious  damage  was  inflicted. 
Capriconus  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  13  January  and  con- 
tinued to  support  Philippine  operations,  landing  troops 
and  equipment  at  San  Antonio  on  26  January,  and  serv- 
icing landing  craft.  She  sailed  out  of  Leyte  Gulf  27 
March,  bound  for  the  beaches  of  Okinawa. 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  1 April  1945,  Capricomus  arrived 
at  the  invasion  scene,  laden  primarily  with  ammunition. 
For  the  next  8 days,  her  men  labored  to  deliver  her 
priority  cargo,  while  manning  antiaircraft  guns  almost 
continually  as  furious  Japanese  air  attacks  were  hurled 
at  the  invasion  forces.  Night  retirements,  and  days  off 
the  beaches  were  the  rule  until  9 April,  when  she  cleared 
for  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  overhaul. 

Capricomus  sailed  from  San  Francisco  2 June  1945 
with  cargo  for  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  Espiritu  Santo,  at 
which  island  she  heard  the  word  of  Japanese  surrender. 
Carrying  occupation  troops,  she  stood  in  to  Nagasaki 
23  September,  then  sailed  to  Manila  and  Hong  Kong  to 
load  Chinese  troops  for  the  reoccupation  of  Northern 
China.  Similar  support  of  the  occupation  continued 
until  11  December  when  she  arrived  at  Seattle. 

Between  8 February  1946  and  2 November  1947, 
Capricomus  carried  cargo  on  four  voyages  to  the  Far 
East,  and  on  16  November  sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.  Here 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30  March 
1948. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  fleet  dictated  by  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  War,  Capricomus  was  recommis- 
sioned 12  October  1950.  Through  1960,  she  operated 
from  Norfolk  in  training  and  exercises  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  in  the  Caribbean,  along  with  five  periodic 
deployments  to  the  Mediterranean  for  service  with  the 
6th  Fleet.  Notable  in  her  operations  have  been  her 
rescue  and  salvage  assistance  to  the  burning  Searcher 
(YAGR-4)  on  13  November  1955,  followed  by  the  dif- 
ficult towing  of  the  rescued  ship  to  Brooklyn  for  repairs. 
In  July  1958,  Capricomus  supported  the  landing  of 
Marines  in  Lebanon  which  forestalled  a serious  Middle 
Eastern  eruption. 

Capricomus  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Captain  Arlo  L.  Olson 
Former  name  retained. 

Captain  Arlo  L.  Olson  (AK-245)  was  acquired  from 
the  Army  on  1 March  1950  and  immediately  transferred 
to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  for  per- 
manent assignment.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  on  22  May  1958. 


Captiva 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Captiva  (YFB-25)  was  launched  on  13  January  1944 
by  Cape  May  Shipbuilding,  Inc.,  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  and 
placed  in  service  on  11  May  1944.  She  was  assigned  to 
the  5th  Naval  District  where  she  performed  ferrying 
duties  until  14  August  1946  when  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Severn  River  Naval  Command.  Captiva  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  19  February  1948  and 
sold. 

Captivate 

To  fascinate  or  charm. 

(AM-156:  dp.  630;  I.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable ) 

Captivate  (AM-156)  was  launched  1 December  1942 
by  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
commissioned  30  December  1943,  Lieutenant  B.  J.  Kocel, 
USNR,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 


Captivate  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  11  March  1944, 
bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Majuro,  where  she  arrived 
10  April.  Until  22  September  she  operated  at  this  for- 
ward base  for  western  Pacific  operations  as  harbor 
entrance  patrol  and  pilot  vessel,  occasionally  escorting 
convoys  to  the  other  islands  of  the  Marshalls  group. 
Through  14  October,  she  escorted  convoys  in  the  Mari- 
anas and  patrolled  off  Tinian. 

Patrol  and  escort  duties  in  the  newly  captured  Palau 
Islands  occupied  Captivate  between  23  October  1944  and 
3 February  1945.  Similar  duty  at  Eniwetok  through  the 
remainder  of  February  ended  Captivate’ s combat  area 
service  under  the  American  flag. 

Arriving  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  27  March  1945,  she  sailed 
on  to  Seattle,  where  she  aided  in  training  programs  until 
6 July.  Clearing  for  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  she  trained  a 
Russian  crew,  and  was  decommissioned  16  August  1945 
at  Cold  Bay.  Transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union  under 
lend  lease  the  same  day,  she  remains  in  Russian  custody. 

Captor 

One  who  captures. 

(AM-132:  dp.  520;  1.  133'7";  b.  26'1";  dph.  12'8";  cpl. 

47;  a.  1 4") 

Eagle  (AM-132)  was  built  in  1938  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  Harvard  (later  renamed 
Wave) ; purchased  by  the  Navy  1 January  1942;  and 
commissioned  as  Eagle  5 March  1942,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander L.  F.  Rogers,  USNR,  in  command. 

The  minesweeper  was  refitted  as  a Q-ship  and  re- 
classified PYC-40  on  18  April  1942  when  her  name  was 
also  changed  to  Captor.  Ingeniously  disguised  as  a fish- 
ing trawler,  she  sailed  out  of  Boston  throughout  the 
war,  her  dangerous  mission  that  of  luring  U-boats 
within  range  of  her  guns.  While  such  a scheme  had 
achieved  some  success  when  used  by  the  British  in 
World  War  I,  the  German  Navy  had  become  wary  of  just 
this  sort  of  trap.  Captor  cruised  diligently  in  known 
submarine  areas  but  made  no  contacts.  She  was  decom- 
missioned 4 October  1944,  and  sold  through  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  21  February  1945. 

Caracara 

A large  South  American  hawk. 

Caracara  (AMC-40)  was  launched  on  23  August  1941 
by  the  Bristol  Yacht  Building  Co.,  South  Bristol,  Maine. 
She  was  placed  in  service  on  30  December  1941,  and 
after  training  with  Experimental  Minesweeping  Group, 
Mine  Warfare  School,  reported  to  the  10th  Naval  Dis- 
trict where  she  engaged  in  minesweeping  activities 
around  the  West  Indies.  She  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  Register  on  21  January  1946. 

Carascan 

A former  Indian  village  connected  with  Mission 
Dolores,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Carascan  (YTB-511)  was  launched  by  the  Commercial 
Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  11  August  1945.  She 
was  placed  in  service  in  March  1946  and  assigned  to  the 
11th  Naval  District  where  she  continues  to  render  serv- 
ice to  the  Fleet. 

Caravan 

A company  of  travelers. 

(AM-157:  dp.  630;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Caravan  (AM-157)  was  launched  27  October  1942  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
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commissioned  21  January  1944,  Lieutenant  C.  E. 
Walden,  USNR,  in  command. 

Caravan  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  25  March  1944, 
bound  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Majuro,  and  Eniwetok.  The 
minesweeper  arrived  at  Eniwetok  25  April  to  operate  on 
patrol,  lifeguard  for  aviators  downed  in  carrier  strikes, 
and  convoy  escort.  Her  escort  duties  took  her  through- 
out the  Marianas,  and  in  September  she  was  based  at 
Guam.  Riding  out  a severe  typhoon  en  route,  Caravan 
sailed  to  Ulithi  in  October,  to  begin  operations  in  the 
Palaus  as  well  as  the  Marianas. 

Caravan’s  effective  support  of  fleet  operations  ended 
in  May  1945,  when  she  reported  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  for 
overhaul.  In  July  she  arrived  at  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  to 
train  a Russian  crew,  and  on  16  August  1945,  she  was 
decommissioned  and  transferred  to  the  Soviet  Union 
under  lend-lease.  She  remains  in  Russian  hands.  On 
7 February  1955  she  was  reclassified  MSF-157. 

Carbonero 

A salt  water  fish  found  in  the  West  Indies. 

( SS-337 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Carbonero  (SS-337)  was  launched  19  October  1944  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Murray;  and  commissioned  7 February  1945,  Com- 
mander C.  L.  Murphy  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  London  21  March  1945,  Carbonero 
served  with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  and 
conducted  torpedo  exercises  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  before  ar- 
riving at  Pearl  Harbor  9 May.  Her  first  war  patrol, 
conducted  off  Formosa  from  26  May  to  8 July,  was  de- 
voted to  lifeguard  duty,  standing  by  for  possible  rescue 
of  aviators  downed  in  carrier  strikes.  After  refitting  at 
Subic  Bay,  Carbonero  cleared  for  the  Gulf  of  Siam  on  4 
August,  and  cruising  off  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  sank  four  schooners,  two  sampans,  and  two 
junks,  some  of  the  small  remnants  of  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant fleet.  This  second  war  patrol  ended  with  the  cease 
fire  order  on  15  August,  and  Carbonero  put  back  to 
Subic  Bay. 

Carbonera  reported  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  22  September 
1945  for  operations  on  the  west  coast.  After  a simulated 
war  patrol  to  the  Far  East  early  in  1947,  she  was  as- 
signed to  the  guided  missile  program,  as  a control  vessel 
operating  out  of  San  Diego  and  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 
Fitted  to  launch  missiles  in  May  1949,  and  with  a 
snorkel  in  1951,  Carbonero  operated  off  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  occasionally  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  From 
1952  to  1957,  the  submarine  performed  important  service 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  “Regulus”  missile.  Since  13 
May  1957,  her  home  port  has  been  Pearl  Harbor.  From 
this  base  she  made  an  Arctic  familiarization  cruise  in 
1957,  and  in  1958  and  1959-60,  cruised  to  the  Far  East. 
She  has  assisted  in  the  training  of  forces  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  of  Japan,  and  called  at  ports  of  Japan  and 
the  Philippines  during  these  deployments. 

Carbonero  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in 
World  War  II.  One  of  her  two  war  patrols  was  desig- 
nated as  “successful.” 

Card 

Card  Sound,  a continuation  of  Biscayne  Bay,  is  south 
of  Miami,  Fla. 

(ACV-11:  dp.  9,800;  1.  495'8";  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6";  dr. 

26';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  890;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bogue) 

Card  (ACV-11)  was  launched  as  AVG-11  21  Febru- 
ary 1942  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbulding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  J.  Perry,  reclassified  ACV-11,  20  August 
1942;  and  commissioned  8 November  1942,  Captain  J.  B. 
Sykes  in  command. 


Departing  San  Diego  18  January  1943,  Card  arrived 
at  Hampton  Roads  1 February  for  training  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  She  ferried  aircraft  and  troops  for  the 
North  African  invasion  from  New  York  to  Casablanca 
(14  May-1  June)  returning  to  Norfolk  5 July.  She  was 
reclassified  CVE-11  on  15  July  1943.  Card  steamed  from 
Norfolk  as  flagship  of  TG  21.14,  one  of  the  hunter-killer 
groups  formed  for  offensive  operations  against  German 
submarines.  Her  first  cruise  from  27  July  to  10  Sep- 
tember 1943  was  very  successful.  Her  planes  sank 
U-117  on  7 August  in  39°32'  N.,  38°21'  W. ; U-664  on  9 
August  in  40°12'  N.,  37°29'  W.;  U-525  on  11  August  in 
41°29'  N.,  38°55'  W.;  and  U-847  on  27  August  in  28°19' 
N.,  37°58'  W.  Her  second  cruise  from  25  September  to 
9 November  provided  even  more  lucrative  hunting. 
Planes  from  Card  spotted  a nest  of  four  submarines 
refueling  4 October  and  sank  two  of  them:  U—A60  in 
43°13'  N.,  28°58'  W.,  and  U-A22  in  43°18'  N.,  28°58'  W. 
Nine  days  later  in  48°56'  N.,  29°41'  W.,  U-U02  fell  vic- 
tim to  aircraft  from  Card.  Her  airplanes  addded  an- 
other submarine  to  their  score  on  31  October  when  they 
sank  U-58U  in  49°14'  N.,  31°55'  W.  The  fifth  and  final 
kill  of  the  cruise  was  made  on  1 November  by  one  of 
Card’s  escorts.  After  a violent,  close-range  surface 
action,  Borie  (DD-215)  rammed  and  sank  U-U05  in 
50°12'  N.,  30°48'  W.  Too  badly  damaged  to  be  saved, 
Borie  had  to  be  sunk  by  one  of  the  other  escorts.  For 
her  outstanding  antisubmarine  activities  from  27  July 
to  25  October,  Card  and  her  task  group  were  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

Card  began  her  third  hunter-killer  cruise  24  Novem- 
ber heading  for  the  North  Atlantic.  Late  on  23  Decem- 
ber the  group  ran  into  a wolf  pack;  Card  had  12 
contacts  in  5 hours.  Schenck  (DD-159)  sank  TJ-6A5  in 
45°  20'  N.,  21°  40'  W.,  but  one  of  the  other  escorts  Leary 
(DD-158)  was  sunk  by  the  combined  efforts  of  three 
submarines  in  45°  00'  N.,  22°  00'  W.  Card  dodged  sub- 
marines all  night  with  only  Decatur  (DD-341)  as  screen, 
while  Schenck  rescued  survivors  from  Leary.  The  task 
group  returned  to  Norfolk  2 January  1944. 

From  18  March  to  17  May  Card  operated  on  transport 
duty  between  Norfolk  and  Casablanca,  then  underwent 
overhaul  until  4 June  when  she  steamed  for  Quonset 
Point  to  hold  pilot  qualification  exercises.  She  returned 
to  Norfolk  21  June  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  TG  22.10. 
The  hunter-killer  unit  departed  Norfolk  25  June  and  on 
5 July  two  of  her  escorts,  Thomas  (DE— 102)  and  Baker 
(DE-190),  sank  U-233  in  42°  16'  N.,  59°49'  W.  Thirty 
survivors  including  the  fatally  wounded  commanding 
officer  of  the  submarine  were  taken  on  board  Card  who 
put  them  ashore  at  Boston  the  next  day. 

Her  next  antisubmarine  cruise  was  in  the  Caribbean 
and  uneventful  (10  July-23  August).  She  sortied  18 
September  as  flagship  of  TG  22.2  for  patrol  off  the 
Azores  during  which  she  cooperated  with  British  Escort 
Group  9 to  attack  a submarine  12  October.  After  an- 
other patrol  with  TG  22.2  (1  December  1944—22  January 
1945),  Card  entered  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for 
overhaul  until  7 February,  then  transported  Army  air- 
craft and  Army  and  Navy  personnel  to  Liverpool,  re- 
turning to  Norfolk  12  March.  From  21  March  to  24 
May  Card  was  based  on  Quonset  Point,  conducting  car- 
rier pilot  qualifications.  She  ferried  men  and  aircraft 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  (21-24  June),  then  transited  the 
Panama  Canal  to  transport  materiel  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Guam,  returning  to  San  Diego  14  August  1945. 
Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  she  made  two  voyages 
to  Pearl  Harbor  and  one  to  the  western  Pacific  from  21 
August  to  16  December  1945,  returning  servicemen  to 
the  west  coast.  Card  departed  Alameda  7 January  1946 
for  the  east  coast  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  at  Norfolk  13  May  1946.  She  was  re- 
classified CVHE-11,  12  June  1955;  CVU-11,  1 July 
1958;  and  AKV-40,  7 May  1959. 

In  addition  to  her  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Card 
received  three  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 
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Cardinal 

A crested  red  finch  widely  known  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

I 

(AM-6:  dp.  950;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

Cardinal  (AM-6)  was  launched  29  March  1918  by 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York;  sponsored 
by  Miss  I.  Nelson;  and  commissioned  23  August  1918, 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  N.  Drake  in  command. 

Cardinal  served  in  the  3d  Naval  District,  sweeping 
waters  off  New  York  and  serving  as  a temporary  light- 
ship, until  3 August  1919,  when  she  sailed  to  join  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  For  the  next  3 years,  she  sailed  out  of 
San  Diego  and  San  Pedro,  carrying  supplies,  provisions 
and  passengers  along  the  California  coast,  and  towing 
lighters,  targets,  and  disabled  ships. 

From  8 February  1923  to  16  April,  Cardinal  sailed  to 
the  Panama  Canal  to  provide  tug  services  during  fleet 
battle  practice.  She  returned  to  San  Pedro  to  prepare 
for  duty  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  on  23  May  sailed  for 
Port  Angeles,  Washington,  where  she  called  from  30 
May  to  1 June.  While  bound  for  Dutch  Harbor  on  6 
June  she  grounded  on  a reef  off  the  east  coast  of 
Chirikof  Island,  and  heavy  flooding  began  immediately. 
Some  of  her  men  were  landed  on  the  island,  where  they 
were  later  taken  off  by  a Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
ship.  The  rest  were  rescued  from  the  battered  Cardinal 
7 June  by  Cuyama  (AO-3),  who  also  took  off  salvagable 
material  and  stores. 

II 

(AM-67:  dp.  425;  1.  136'4";  b.  24';  dr.  9';  s.  10  k.; 
a.  1 3”) 

The  second  Cardinal  (AM-67)  was  built  in  1937  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine,  as  Jeanne  D’Arc; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  19  August  1940;  and  commis- 
sioned 2 November  1940,  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Cardinal  served  in  the  5th  Naval  District  for  four 
years,  patrolling  and  sweeping  coastal  waters  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  to  Cape  May,  N.J.  She  was  decommissioned 
at  Norfolk  8 September  1944,  and  transferred  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal  29  August 
1945. 


The  construction  of  Cardinal  (AM-393)  was  cancelled 

I November  1945  before  launching. 

Ill 

YMS-179  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  AMS-4  and  assigned 
the  name  Cardinal  on  18  February  1947. 

Cardinal  O'Connell 
Former  name  retained. 

Cardinal  O’Connell  (T-AKV-7)  served  with  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in 
December  1949  for  transfer  to  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  in  March  1950.  Between  March  1950 
and  January  1954  she  made  trips  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  most 
of  the  major  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  to  the  Far  East 
with  cargo  to  support  the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean 
campaign.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on 

II  March  1954. 


Cariama 

A specie  of  bird. 

Cariama  (AM-354)  was  cancelled  prior  to  completion 
on  1 November  1945. 


Carib 

An  Indian  of  the  most  important  of  the  Cariban  tribes 
inhabiting  South  and  Central  America. 

I 

(AK:  dp.  3,800;  1.  251';  b.  43’6";  dr.  18'3";  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

The  first  Carib  (No.  1765),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in 
1916  by  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  con- 
verted by  Norfolk  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Nor- 
folk, Va. ; commissioned  27  December  1917,  Lieutenant 
Commander  A.  Clifford,  USNRF,  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Between  29  January  and  16  April  1918,  Carib  made 
three  voyages  between  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  carrying  coal  for  United  States  ships 
performing  convoy  duty  in  the  western  Atlantic.  She 
sailed  in  convoy  from  New  York  10  May,  loaded  with 
general  cargo  and  petroleum  products.  After  discharg- 
ing her  cargo  at  Gibraltar,  Bizerte,  Malta,  and  Corfu, 
Carib  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  20  August. 

Clearing  Hampton  Roads  6 September  1918  with  a 
cargo  of  mines  and  general  supplies  for  the  force  en- 
gaged in  laying  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage,  Carib 
arrived  in  Corpach,  Scotland,  28  September.  She  re- 
turned to  Hampton  Roads  31  October,  was  transferred 
to  Army  account,  and  until  5 January  1919,  carried 
cargo  for  the  Army  of  Occupation  to  Nantes,  France. 
She  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  her  former 
owner  at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  on  27  January  1919. 

II 

( AT-82 : dp.  1,235;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

The  second  Carib  (AT-82)  was  launched  7 February 
1943  by  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  N.  R.  Wade;  and 
commissioned  24  July  1943,  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Gunn  in 
command. 

Carib  cleared  Norfolk,  Va.,  3 September  1943  for  duty 
under  Commander,  Service  Force,  Atlantic.  She  arrived 
at  Recife,  Brazil,  17  October,  and  through  June  1944 
operated  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  on  local  escort,  towing 
and  salvage  duty.  This  important  support  aided  in  the 
successful  antisubmarine  and  escort  operations  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Force. 

Clearing  for  the  Mediterranean  6 June  1944,  Carib 
returned  to  New  York  22  July,  towing  battle-damaged 
Menges  (DE-320)  across  the  Atlantic.  Through  the 
next  year,  she  aided  in  the  development  of  antisubmarine 
equipment  at  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  and  at  Port  Ever- 
glades, Fla.  The  fleet  tug  cleared  Port  Everglades  1 
June  1945  for  the  Pacific,  towing  APL-28  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  then  the  10,000-ton  concrete  floating  drydock 
ARDC-2  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Carib  towed  battle  rafts  to  Eniwetok  and  Okinawa, 
and  at  Buckner  Bay  on  21  October  reported  to  the  5th 
Fleet’s  Service  Squadron  10.  Towing  jobs  in  support  of 
the  occupation  of  Japan  and  redeployments  in  China 
took  Carib  to  Japan  and  Shanghai  from  Okinawa  until 
9 January  1946.  The  tug  towed  Edgar  Allen  Poe  (IX- 
103)  to  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  arriving  6 February,  and  oper- 
ated in  the  Philippines  until  6 April.  Carib  returned  to 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  29  May,  and  on  24  January  1947  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve,  berthed  at  San 
Diego. 


Caribou 

A North  American  reindeer,  native  to  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  Greenland. 

(IX-114 : dp.  3,665;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s.  11 
k.;  cpl.  79;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Armadillo) 
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Caribou  (IX-114)  was  launched  2 November  1943  by 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  as 
Nathaniel  B.  Palmer  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  A.  Gregory;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  25  November  1943;  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  J.  Nall  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Caribou  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  10  February  1944 
for  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok,  where  she  served  as  sta- 
tion tanker  until  August,  providing  rear  echelon  support 
for  the  striking  forces  of  the  5th  Fleet.  Moving  on  to 
Manus,  Caribou  based  there  while  fueling  units  at  sea  in 
support  of  operations  in  the  Philippines  until  March 
1945.  From  May  through  July,  she  resumed  station 
duty,  this  time  at  Mindoro,  Manila,  and  Tacloban,  closer 
to  the  swiftly  moving  American  advance.  Sailing  to 
Ulithi,  she  carried  oil  to  Leyte,  then  made  a similar 
voyage  to  Guam.  Caribou  served  from  August  to  De- 
cember in  the  Marianas  and  at  Iwo  Jima. 

On  2 December  1945,  Caribou  cleared  Guam  for  Nor- 
folk, Va.  There  she  was  decommissioned  3 May  1946, 
and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
sale  6 May  1946. 

Caribou  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 


Carina 

A star  of  the  southern  constellation  Argo. 

( AK-74 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 

Carina  (AK-74)  was  launched  6 November  1942  by 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard  No.  1,  Richmond,  Calif., 
as  David  Davis;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Olds;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  20  November  1942;  and  commis- 
sioned 1 December  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  I. 
MacPherson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Carina  stood  out  of  San  Francisco  14  December  1942 
laden  with  cargo  for  Espiritu  Santo  and  Guadalcanal. 
Here  she  discharged  cargo  between  23  January  1943  and 
4 February,  bringing  invaluable  support  to  the  last 
phases  of  the  bitter  campaign  for  that  island.  Operating 
to  aid  in  the  consolidation  of  the  southern  Solomons, 
she  sailed  between  Espiritu  Santo  and  Purvis  Bay, 
Tagoma  Point,  and  Tongatabu.  On  3 March,  while  un- 
loading in  Tulagi  Harbor,  she  underwent  two  air  at- 
tacks. Several  near  misses  were  scored,  spraying  the 
ship  with  shrapnel  and  wounding  six  of  her  crew. 

Repaired  at  Espiritu  Santo,  Carina  resumed  her  cargo 
runs  until  30  May  1943,  when  she  arrived  in  Australia 
for  engine  repairs  and  to  replenish  at  Townsville,  Syd- 
ney, and  Melbourne.  She  carried  cargo  for  Marine  units 
training  in  New  Zealand  to  Auckland  in  August,  then 
returned  to  her  supply  runs  in  the  South  Pacific.  Adding 
Fiji,  the  Russells,  Florida,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Ad- 
miralties to  her  itinerary,  she  continued  to  base  at 
Espiritu  Santo  until  12  July,  when  she  sailed  for  San 
Francisco. 

A stateside  overhaul  prepared  Carina  for  duty  in 
distant  support  of  the  Philippines  operation,  in  which 
she  carried  pontoons  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Ulithi  be- 
tween 2 October  1944  and  31  December.  Returning  to 
San  Francisco  for  further  repairs  and  alterations,  she 
got  underway  for  the  action  areas  again  on  9 March 
1945.  She  arrived  in  the  action  waters  off  Okinawa  26 
April,  and  on  4 May  fell  victim  to  a Japanese  suicide 
boat.  The  ramming  produced  a violent  explosion  on  her 
port  side,  knocking  out  one  of  her  boilers,  and  flooding 
one  hold.  Six  of  Carina’s  crew  were  injured.  Skillful 
damage  control  saved  both  Carina  and  her  cargo,  and 
she  was  able  to  complete  unloading  before  clearing  for 
repairs  at  Ulithi.  She  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
overhaul  in  July,  and  on  16  October  1945  was  decom- 
missioned at  Suisun  Bay,  Calif.,  and  delivered  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration. 


Carina  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Carl  R.  Gray 

Former  name  retained. 

(Tug:  1.  88'10";  b.  22'6";  dr.  9'6") 

Carl  R.  Gray  (No.  2671),  a tug,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  on  5 October  1918,  Boatswain 
J.  Zucker  in  command.  She  served  as  a harbor  tug  in 
the  5th  Naval  District  until  August  1919  when  she  was 
ordered  to  the  4th  Naval  District.  On  24  November 
1920  she  was  renamed  and  reclassified  Nausett  (YT-35), 
serving  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  until  28  Febru- 
ary 1933  when  she  was  decommissioned.  She  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on  13  March  1933  and 
sold. 


Carlinville,  see  PC— 1120 
Carlisle 

A county  in  Kentucky. 

(APA-69:  dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Carlisle  (APA-69)  was  launched  30  July  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Parsons;  acquired  by  the  Navy  28  November  1944  and 
commissioned  the  next  day,  Commander  H.  R.  Adams  in 
command. 

Carlisle  cleared  San  Diego  23  January  1945,  carrying 
sailors,  marines,  and  general  cargo  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
returned  to  San  Francisco  11  February,  and  after  re- 
pairs, sailed  to  San  Diego  to  load  passengers  and  cargo 
for  Pearl  Harbor.  Between  2 April  and  5 June,  she  had 
duty  training  and  transporting  Marine  units  among  the 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Carlisle  made  three 
voyages  to  the  west  coast  from  Hawaii  and  Japan,  and 
shorter  passages  among  South  Pacific  islands,  redeploy- 
ing servicemen  until  4 February  1946.  She  was  assigned 
as  a test  vessel  for  Operation  “Crossroads,”  and  was 
sunk  at  Bikini  1 July  1946  in  atomic  weapons  tests. 

Carlotta 

Former  name  retained. 

Carlotta  (No.  1785),  a motor  boat  free-leased  to  the 
Navy  in  August  1917  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District.  She  performed 
patrol  duty  at  Cape  Charles  and  radio  inspection  duty 
at  Newport  News  until  October  1918  when  she  was 
returned  to  her  owner. 


Carlson 

Born  in  Virginia,  Minn.,  17  April  1899,  Daniel  William 
Carlson  enlisted  in  the  Navy  1 July  1920.  After  almost 
continuous  sea  duty  he  was  appointed  Chief  Machinist’s 
Mate  5 July  1935.  Carlson  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
posthumously  for  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  aiding  his  ship- 
mates when  Hammann  (DD-412)  was  torpedoed  in  the 
Battle  of  Midway  6 June  1942.  He  lost  his  life  as  a 
result  of  an  underwater  explosion  after  he  himself 
finally  left  his  ship. 

(DE-9 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5'';  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3'3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Carlson  (DE-9),  originally  scheduled  for  transfer  to 
Britain  as  BDE-9,  was  launched  10  May  1943  by  Boston 
Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  W.  Carlson;  and  com- 
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missioned  10  May  1943,  Lieutenant  H.  E.  Purdy,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Carlson  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  23  July  1943  for 
Espiritu  Santo,  where  she  arrived  31  August.  For  7 
months  she  was  at  sea  almost  constantly,  aiding  in  the 
Guadalcanal  and  northern  Solomons  operations  with 
convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol  services.  Re- 
turning to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul  in  May  1944, 
Carlson  trained  with  submarines  and  acted  as  target 
ship  and  plane  guard  for  aircraft  in  the  Hawaiian  area 
from  June  through  September  1944, 

The  escort  vessel  arrived  at  Eniwetok  6 October  1944 
to  begin  escort  duty  between  that  atoll  and  Ulithi, 
guarding  convoys  composed  mainly  of  tankers.  She  thus 
effectively  contributed  to  the  success  of  operations  in  the 
Philippines,  and  later,  at  Iwo  Jima,  until  21  March 

1945,  when  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  for  Leyte.  Here  she 
was  assigned  to  the  screen  of  the  Southern  Attack  Force 
for  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 

Carlson’s  task  unit  arrived  off  Okinawa  to  launch  the 
initial  assault  waves  on  the  morning  of  1 April  1945. 
During  that  day,  and  the  five  that  followed,  she  con- 
ducted antisubmarine  patrol  during  the  daylight  hours, 
and  retired  to  seaward  guarding  the  transports  at  night. 
From  6 to  17  April,  she  sailed  to  Saipan  and  back,  escort- 
ing transports  and  cargo  ships  with  reinforcements, 
then  took  up  a screening  station  between  Okinawa  and 
Kerama  Retto.  On  her  first  night  an  enemy  plane 
launched  a torpedo  which  passed  harmlessly  under 
Carlson’s  bow.  Three  more  times  during  the  next  two 
weeks  enemy  planes  were  driven  off  by  the  escort  ves- 
sel’s skilled  gunners.  After  another  voyage  to  Saipan, 
Carlson  screened  on  various  stations  off  Okinawa,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  heavy  kamikaze  attacks. 

Clearing  Okinawa  29  June  1945,  she  sailed  to  Leyte  to 
join  the  screen  for  the  replenishment  group  serving  TF 
38.  With  this  group  she  aided  the  Third  Fleet  in  main- 
taining a constant  offensive  on  Japan  proper  through 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  16  September,  she  got  under- 
way for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 10  December  1945.  Carlson  was  sold  17  October 

1946. 

Carlson  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Carlton,  Maria  J.,  see  Maria  J.  Carlton 
Carmel,  Mission,  see  Mission  Carmel 
Carmi,  see  PC—U66 


Carmick 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1772,  Daniel  Carmick 
was  appointed  lieutenant  of  marines  in  Ganges  5 May 
1798,  and  entered  the  new  Marine  Corps  as  captain  11 
July  1798.  During  the  Quasi-War  with  France  he  com- 
manded the  marine  detachment  in  Constitution,  and  led 
the  daring  attack  to  spike  the  cannon  in  the  fort  at 
Puerto  Plata,  Santo  Domingo.  Major  Carmick  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  commanded 
the  Marines  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Wounded  28  December  1814  in  this  engagement, 
Major  Carmick  died  6 November  1816. 

(DD-493 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  13'5";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Bristol) 

Carmick  (DD-493)  was  launched  8 March  1942  by 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Merrill;  and  commissioned  28  De- 
cember 1942,  Commander  W.  S.  Whiteside  in  command. 

Carmick  cleared  San  Diego,  Calif.,  19  February  1943 
for  Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  10  March.  Her  varied  and 
active  career  as  an  escort  in  the  Atlantic  began  in  April 


1943  when  she  guarded  a convoy  to  Argentia,  Newfound- 
land, from  which  she  returned  to  New  York  City  to  join 
the  escort  of  a convoy  bound  for  Casablanca.  On  8 May 
she  had  her  first  enemy  contact,  delivering  three  depth 
charge  attacks  until  being  forced  to  break  off  the  attack 
in  order  to  rejoin  the  convoy.  Returning  to  New  York  1 
June,  Carmick  stood  north  for  training  in  Casco  Bay. 
While  running  in  a fog  on  16  June,  she  struck  a sub- 
merged object,  which  sent  her  back  to  Boston  for  4 
months  of  repairs. 

Back  in  action  5 November  1943,  Carmick  crossed  the 
Atlantic  guarding  a convoy  to  Londonderry,  Ireland  in 
November,  escorted  Chikaskia  (AO-54)  to  Aruba  in 
December,  and  in  January  1944  protected  Hornet  (CV- 
12)  during  the  carrier’s  shakedown  training  off  Ber- 
muda. In  February  she  tested  equipment  for  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  and  escorted  Wasp  (CV-18)  to  Trinidad.  This 
phase  of  Carmick’ s contribution  to  the  growing  might  of 
the  Navy  ended  when  the  destroyer  was  assigned  to 
hunter-killer  operations  with  Destroyer  Squadron  18 
from  29  March. 

On  2 April  1944,  Carmick  made  two  depth  charge 
attacks  with  inconclusive  results  on  an  enemy  submarine 
detected  by  sound  contact.  Later  the  same  day,  she 
successfully  dodged  a torpedo.  On  18  April,  Carmick 
cleared  Boston  for  Plymouth,  England,  arriving  28 
April  to  prepare  for  her  role  in  the  mighty  naval  force 
mounting  the  invasion  of  Europe.  On  6 June  (D-Day), 
she  took  station  guarding  the  flanks  of  the  leading  ships 
off  Omaha  Beach,  acting  as  antisubmarine  and  anti-E 
boat  screen.  As  the  infantrymen  began  to  move  ashore, 
Carmick  provided  pin-point  gunfire  support,  knocking 
out  enemy  strongpoints.  She  remained  off  the  beachhead 
through  17  June,  firing  against  enemy  air  attacks  and 
guarding  the  great  numbers  of  ships  moving  into  the 
area  to  support  forces  ashore.  On  10  June,  she  splashed 
a Heinkel  bomber. 

Screening  duty  in  the  English  Channel  preceded 
Carmick’s  departure  for  the  Mediterranean  18  July 

1944.  Convoy  duty  in  connection  with  the  buildup  for 
the  invasion  of  southern  France  continued  until  15 
August,  day  of  the  preliminary  attacks  on  the  coast 
between  Toulon  and  Cannes.  Once  more  Carmick  was  in 
the  van  of  the  invasion  fleet,  with  duties  similar  to  those 
she  had  at  Normandy.  Her  constant  vigilance  was  re- 
warded 18  August,  when  she  destroyed  an  enemy  E-boat. 
She  supported  the  consolidation  of  the  beachhead  by 
convoy  escort  duty  in  the  western  Mediterranean  until 
23  September,  when  she  cleared  for  New  York  City. 

After  overhaul  and  training,  Carmick  made  three  con- 
voy escort  voyages  to  Casablanca  and  Oran,  guarding 
men  and  supplies  for  the  European  campaign.  On  10 
June  1945,  she  entered  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  for 
conversion  to  a high  speed  mine  sweeper,  and  on  23  June 

1945,  she  was  reclassified  DMS-33. 

On  27  August  1945,  Carmick  cleared  Norfolk,  Va.,  for 
the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Okinawa  15  October  for  mine- 
sweeping operations  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  She  remained  in 
the  Far  East  to  support  the  occupation  until  returning 
to  San  Francisco  20  April  1946.  With  San  Diego  as  her 
home  port,  Carmick  made  one  tour  to  the  western  Pa- 
cific in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1947,  and  conducted  local 
operations  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  She 
cleared  San  Diego  4 October  1950  for  duty  in  United 
Nations’  efforts  in  Korean  waters.  Operating  with  TF  95 
out  of  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she  patrolled  off  both  coasts  of 
Korea,  providing  fire-support  and  minesweeping  opera- 
tions. From  29  October  to  3 December,  she  penetrated 
the  dangerous  harbor  at  Chinnampo  to  sweep  mines,  and 
carried  out  this  difficult  assignment  so  well  as  to  earn 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation.  She  returned  to  San 
Diego  21  November  1951  for  overhaul  and  training. 

Carmick  cleared  San  Diego  7 May  1952  for  her  second 
Korean  tour,  during  which  she  patrolled  off  Yang  Do 
Island,  bombarded  the  rail  center  at  Songjin,  and  pro- 
vided gunfire  support  for  minesweepers  through  Febru- 
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ary  1953.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  for  over- 
haul 14  March,  and  in  June  resumed  a schedule  of  exer- 
cises and  services  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  San 
Diego.  After  preinactivation  overhaul  at  San  Francisco, 
Carmick  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  13 
February  1954.  She  was  reclassified  DD-493  on  15 
July  1955. 

Carmick  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  and  five 
battle  stars  for  Korean  War  service. 


Carmita 

Former  name  retained.  IX-152  was  named  for  the 
first  Carmita. 

I 

The  first  Carmita,  a schooner,  was  captured  by  USS 
Magnolia  on  27  December  1862.  She  was  condemned  by 
the  Key  West  prize  court  and  turned  over  to  Admiral 
Bailey  in  command  of  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron. Carmita  was  placed  in  use  as  a lighter  attached  to 
the  storeship  in  the  harbor  at  Key  West,  remaining 
there  until  1866  when  she  was  declared  unseaworthy 
and  disposed  of. 

II 

The  second  Carmita  (IX-152),  formerly  Slate,  was 
acquired  and  placed  in  service  on  11  May  1944.  She 
was  attached  to  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  until  25 
September  1946  when  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List. 


Carnation 

A flower  of  the  clove  pink  family. 

(ScTug:  t.  82;  1.  73'6";  b.  17'6";  dr.  7'6";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  19;  a.  1 20-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

Carnation  was  built  in  1863  by  Neafie  and  Levy, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  Ajax;  purchased  by  the  Navy  and 
renamed  Carnation  24  August  1863;  commissioned  20 
October  1863,  Acting  Ensign  W.  Boyd  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

Carnation  arrived  on  station  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  6 
November  1863.  Serving  the  squadron  in  its  effective 
work  of  preventing  overseas  supplies  from  reaching  the 
Confederacy,  Carnation  ferried  men  and  supplies,  and 
performed  picket  duty.  She  served  in  the  South  Carolina 
area  until  27  July  1865,  when  she  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 

Carnation  was  decommissioned  8 July  1865,  and  sold 
10  August  1865. 


Carnegie 

A bay  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

Carnegie  (AVG-38)  was  built  in  1942-43  for  transfer 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  She  was  reclassified  ACV-38 
on  20  August  1942,  and  CVE-38  on  15  July  1943.  She 
was  commissioned  on  9 August  1943  for  a period  of  three 
days  prior  to  being  turned  over  to  the  United  Kingdom 
under  whom  she  served  as  HMS  Empress.  On  28  Janu- 
ary 1946  she  was  restored  to  United  States  custody,  and 
on  28  March  1946  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List. 

Carnelian 

A semiprecious  stone. 

(PY-19:  dp.  500;  1.  190'11";  b.  26';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  59;  a.  1 3") 

Carnelian  (PY-19)  was  built  as  the  yacht  Seventeen 
in  1930  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  purchased  by 


the  Navy  13  May  1941;  and  commissioned  7 June  1941, 
Lieutenant  Commander  G.  L.  Hoffman,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Carnelian  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  23  February 
1942  for  patrol  duty  in  the  Caribbean.  Later  based  on 
New  Orleans  for  duty  escorting  convoys  to  Galveston 
and  Key  West,  Carnelian  provided  essential  services  to 
the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  in  its  great  task  of  guarding  a 
wide  area  with  minimal  forces.  From  November  1942 
through  January  1944,  the  converted  yacht  screened 
convoys,  composed  primarily  of  tankers  with  precious 
cargoes  of  oil,  between  Trinidad  and  Recife,  Brazil. 

After  overhaul,  Carnelian  joined  the  antisubmarine 
training  group  based  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  with  whom  she 
served  until  25  January  1945.  Assigned  then  to  the 
Potomac  River  Naval  Command,  she  was  based  at  the 
Mine  Warfare  Test  Station,  Solomons,  Md.,  for  mine  test 
operations  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Carnelian  was  decommis- 
sioned 4 January  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  24  October  1946. 


Carola  IV 

Private  name  retained. 

(PY:  t.  240;  1.  167';  b.  23'4";  dr.  13'4'';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  68; 
a.  2 3") 

Carola  IV  (No.  812)  was  built  in  1885  by  Culzion 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Culzion,  Scotland;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  in  June  1917;  commissioned  7 July  1917,  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  H.  R.  Keller  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Second  Division,  Patrol  Squadron, 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Carola  IV  cleared  New  York  late  in  July  1917  for  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland;  the  Azores;  and  Brest,  France. 
Arriving  29  August,  she  served  on  patrol  and  escort 
duty  along  the  coast  of  France.  Her  active  service  ended 
in  October  1917,  when  she  was  fitted  out  for  service  as 
an  auxiliary  berthing  ship.  She  served  at  Base  Seven, 
Brest,  until  27  December  1919,  when  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  sold. 


Carolina 

From  the  British  colony  Carolina  were  formed  the 
colonies  (later  states)  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

(Sch:  t.  230;  1.  89'6";  b.  24'4";  dph.  11'4";  cpl.  100; 
a.  14  guns) 

Carolina,  a schooner,  was  built  at  Charleston,  S.C.; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  while  still  on  the  stocks; 
launched  10  November  1812;  and  commissioned  4 June 
1813,  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Henley  in  command. 

Carolina  set  sail  for  New  Orleans,  and  while  making 
her  passage,  captured  the  British  schooner  Shark.  Ar- 
riving at  New  Orleans  23  August  1813,  she  began  an 
active  career  of  patrol  directed  against  possible  British 
action  as  well  as  the  pirates  which  infested  the  Carib- 
bean. On  16  September  1814,  Carolina  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  stronghold  of  the  notorious  Jean  Lafitte 
on  the  island  of  Barataria. 

Carolina,  with  the  others  of  the  small  naval  force  in 
the  area,  carried  out  the  series  of  operations  which  gave 
General  Andrew  Jackson  time  to  prepare  the  defense  of 
New  Orleans  when  the  British  threatened  the  city  in 
December  1814.  On  23  December,  she  dropped  down  the 
river  to  the  British  bivouac  which  she  bombarded  with 
so  telling  an  effect  as  to  make  a material  contribution 
to  the  eventual  victory.  As  the  British  stiffened  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  naval  force  and  to  take  the  city, 
Carolina  came  under  heavy  fire  from  enemy  artillery  on 
27  December.  The  heated  shot  set  her  afire,  and  her  crew 
was  forced  to  abandon  her.  Shortly  after,  she  exploded. 
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Carolina,  a Coast  Guard  vessel,  was  built  at  Morehead 
City,  N.C.,  in  1906.  In  accordance  with  Federal  legisla- 
tion of  28  January  1915,  this  ship  was  automatically 
transferred  to  the  Navy  upon  United  States  entry  into 
World  War  I.  There  is  no  record  of  her  ever  having 
performed  active  duty,  and  she  was  returned  to  the 
Coast  Guard  by  an  order  of  28  August  1919. 

Caroline 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  42'6";  b.  10';  dr.  4';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  7;  a.  2 mg.) 

Caroline  (No.  1105),  motor  boat  was  free  leased  to 
the  Navy  17  May  1917.  Commissioned  with  Ensign 
F.  K.  Wyatt  commanding,  she  was  assigned  to  the  12th 
Naval  District.  She  performed  harbor  patrol  and  guard 
ship  duty  at  San  Diego  throughout  the  war  and  on  23 
December  1918  was  returned  to  her  owner. 

Caroline  County,  see  LST-525 
Carolinian 

A native  of  Carolina. 

(AK:  b.  50'2";  dr.  23'11";  s.  9 k.;  a.  2 4") 

Carolinian  (No.  1445),  a freighter,  was  built  in  1906 
by  Furness-Withy  Co.,  West  Hartlepool,  England; 
known  as  Harley  and  Southerner  before  her  acquisition 
by  the  Navy  5 October  1918;  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  M.  Fralic, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Carolinian  operated  in  European  waters,  based  at 
Cardiff,  from  her  commissioning  until  8 February  1919, 
carrying  coal  from  Cardiff  and  other  English  ports  to 
France  for  use  by  Army  transports  coaling  at  French 
ports.  She  sailed  for  Newport  News  with  return  cargo 
for  the  Army,  and  after  stopping  in  the  Azores  for 
voyage  repairs,  arrived  at  Baltimore  12  March  to  dis- 
charge her  cargo  and  start  inactivation.  She  was  de- 
commissioned 22  March  1919  and  returned  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  the  same  day. 

Carolita 

Original  name  retained. 


(PYC-38:  dp.  236;  1.  133'5";  b.  23';  dr.  10';  s.  14  k.; 
a.  1 3'') 

Carolita  (PYC-38)  was  built  in  1923  as  Ripple  by 
Germania  Werft,  Kiel,  Germany;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  1 April  1942  from  Herman  G.  Buckley,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  commissioned  6 November  1942,  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  A.  W.  Anderson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Arriving  at  Boston  16  December  1942,  Carolita 
operated  there  until  3 August  1943  when  she  departed 
for  Key  West  via  Norfolk  and  repairs  at  Miami.  She 
served  with  the  Sound  School  from  8 September  1943, 
helping  to  train  men  in  the  techniques  of  antisubmarine 
warfare.  She  was  decommissioned  28  February  1944 
and  used  as  a target. 

Carondelet 

Carondelet,  formerly  a separate  village  in  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.,  is  now  a part  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

I 

(IrcGbt:  t.  512;  1.  175';  b.  51'2";  dr.  6';  s.  4 k.;  cpl.  251; 

a.  6 32-pdr.,  3 8"  sb.,  4 42-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  how.; 
cl.  Cairo) 

Carondelet,  an  ironclad  river  gunboat,  was  built  in 

1861  by  James  Eads  and  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  under  con- 
tract to  the  War  Department;  commissioned  15  January 

1862  at  Cairo,  111.,  naval  Captain  H.  Walke  in  command, 
and  reported  to  Western  Gunboat  Flotilla  (Army),  com- 
manded by  naval  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote. 

Between  January  and  October  1862  Carondelet  oper- 
ated almost  constantly  on  river  patrol  and  in  the  capture 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  in  February;  the  passing 
of  Island  No.  10  and  the  attack  on  and  spiking  of  the 
shore  batteries  below  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  in  April;  the 
lengthy  series  of  operations  against  Plum  Point  Bend, 
Fort  Pillow,  and  Memphis  from  April  through  June, 
and  the  engagement  with  CSS  Arkansas  on  15  July, 
during  which  Carondelet  was  heavily  damaged  and  suf- 
fered 35  casualties. 

Transferred  to  Navy  Department  control  with  the 
other  ships  of  her  flotilla  on  1 October  1862,  Carondelet 
continued  the  rapid  pace  of  her  operations,  taking  part 
in  the  unsuccessful  Steele’s  Bayou  Expedition  in  March 
1863.  One  of  those  to  pass  the  Vicksburg  and  Warrenton 
batteries  in  April  1863,  Carondelet  took  part  on  29  April 


Historic  USS  Carondelet  as  shown  in  contemporary  photograph 
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in  the  five  and  one-half  hour  engagement  with  the  bat- 
teries at  Grand  Gulf.  She  remained  on  duty  off  Vicks- 
burg, hurling  fire  at  the  city  in  its  long  seige  from  May 
to  July.  Without  her  and  her  sisters  and  other  naval 
forces,  the  great  operations  on  the  rivers  would  not  have 
been  possible  and  Northern  Victory  might  not  have  been 
won.  From  7 March  to  15  May  1864,  she  sailed  with  the 
Red  River  Expedition,  and  during  operations  in  support 
of  Army  movements  ashore,  took  part  in  the  Bell’s  Mill 
engagement  of  December  1864.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  Carondelet  patrolled  in  the  Cumberland  River. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Mound  City,  111.,  20  June 
1865,  and  sold  there  29  November  1865. 

II 

(IX-136:  dp.  4,500;  1.  343';  b.  59'4";  dr.  25'10";  cpl.  152; 
a.  1 5") 

The  second  Carondelet  (IX-136)  was  built  in  1921  by 
Societa  Esercizio  Bacini,  Riva  Trigossa,  Italy,  as  Bren- 
nero  (later  renamed  Gold  Heels)',  transferred  from  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  24  February  1944;  and 
commissioned  4 April  1944,  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Morphew, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Carondelet  spent  her  entire  wartime  service  as  a sta- 
tion tanker  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  Philippines. 
Except  for  occasional  voyages  to  refill  her  tanks,  she  lay 
at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  until  26  November  1944;  at 
Leyte  from  December  1944  to  25  May  1945;  and  at  Subic 
Bay,  Luzon,  from  28  May  to  12  September  1945.  Pouring 
her  precious  fuel  into  the  bunkers  of  the  ships  which 
pressed  the  war  home  to  the  Japanese,  she  rendered 
essential  service.  She  returned  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  22  Jan- 
uary 1946,  and  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  25  February  1946. 

Carp 

A fresh  water  fish  inhabiting  the  waters  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  America. 


Carp  (SS-20)  was  renamed  F-l  (q.v.)  17  November 
1911,  prior  to  her  commissioning. 

I 

(SS-338:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k., 
cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Carp  (SS-338)  was  launched  12  November  1944  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Hess;  and  commissioned  28  February  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  J.  L.  Hunnicutt,  USNR,  in  command. 

Carp  departed  New  London  14  April  1945,  conducted 
training  at  Balboa,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  21  May. 
On  her  first  and  only  war  patrol  (8  June-7  August), 
Carp  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Honshu,  destroying  small 
craft  and  patrolling  for  the  carriers  of  the  3d  Fleet 
engaged  in  air  strikes  on  the  mainland.  Undergoing  refit 
at  Midway  when  hostilities  ended,  Carp  returned  to 
Seattle  22  September. 

Based  on  San  Diego  as  flagship  for  Submarine  Divi- 
sion 71,  Carp  operated  along  the  west  coast  with  occa- 
sional training  cruises  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Between  13 
February  and  15  June  1947  she  made  a simulated  war 
patrol  to  the  Far  East,  and  in  1948  and  1949  Carp  made 
two  exploratory  cruises  to  extreme  northern  waters, 
adding  to  the  knowledge  of  an  increasingly  important 
strategic  area  for  submarine  operations. 

Converted  to  a guppy-type  submarine  in  February 
1952,  which  added  to  her  submerged  speed  and  endur- 
ance, Carp  supported  United  Nations’  forces  in  the 
Korean  War  during  her  cruise  of  22  September  1952- 
April  1953  to  the  Far  East.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
her  new  home  port  15  March  1954,  Carp  remained  on 
active  duty  with  the  fleet  from  that  port  through  July 


1959.  During  this  time  she  continued  to  make  cruises 
to  the  Far  East,  one  of  which  included  a good-will  visit 
to  Australia  and  participation  in  a Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  exercise,  and  to  Alaskan  waters. 
On  1 August  1959  Carp  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  her 
new  assignment  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Arriving  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  28  August  1959,  the  submarine  has  con- 
ducted type  exercises  and  training  off  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean  through  1963. 

Carp  received  one  battle  star  for  her  service  in  World 
War  II.  Her  single  war  patrol  was  designated  as 
“successful.” 


Carpellotti 

Born  13  February  1918  in  Old  Forge,  Pa.,  Louis 
Joseph  Carpellotti  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  22  Sep- 
tember 1940.  Private  First  Class  Carpellotti  was  killed 
in  action  at  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands,  7 August  1942 
when  he  led  a detachment  to  deliver  a flanking  fire  on  a 
Japanese  position,  enabling  the  rest  of  his  squad  to 
assault  and  capture  the  position.  For  his  personal  valor 
in  this  action,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver 
Star. 


The  name  Carpellotti  was  assigned  to  hull  DE-548 
but  construction  was  canceled  prior  to  her  launching. 

I 

( APD-136:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  204;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Carpellotti  (APD-136)  was  launched  10  March  1945 
by  DeFoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  S.  Carpellotti,  and  commissioned  30  July  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  V.  Brown,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Completed  too  late  for  active  participation  in  World 
War  II,  Carpellotti  remained  on  active  duty  with  the 
Fleet,  based  on  Norfolk.  Following  a midshipman’s 
cruise  to  English  and  French  ports  (24  June-2  August 
1947),  she  was  immobilized  with  a skeleton  crew  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  until  3 February  1948. 

Resuming  active  service  Carpellotti  operated  from 
Norfolk  on  amphibious  assault  exercises  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  the  summer  she  made 
midshipman  cruises  to  European  ports,  and  in  1948 
made  a good-will  tour  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  also  took 
part  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  exercises: 
in  1952  in  the  first  NATO  amphibious  operation,  “Main- 
brace”;  and  in  1955  and  1957  during  her  tours  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Carpellotti  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Norfolk  21  April  1958. 

Carpenter 

Born  in  Hopbottom,  Pa.,  6 March  1894,  Donald  Mar- 
shall Carpenter  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and 
was  commissioned  ensign  in  1916.  Designated  a naval 
aviator  in  1922,  his  varying  duties  included  service  as 
executive  officer  in  Stoddert  (DD-302),  and  commanding 
officer  of  Scouting  Squadron  3.  He  died  at  San  Diego  4 
April  1940. 

(DDK-825:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  4 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Carpenter  (converted 
Gearing ) ) 

Carpenter  (DDK-825)  was  launched  as  DD-825  on  28 
December  1945  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange, 
Tex.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  M.  Carpenter;  and  commis- 
sioned 15  December  1949,  Commander  J.  B.  Grady  in 
command. 

Carpenter  was  reclassified  DDK  on  28  January  1948, 
and  completed  as  a hunter-killer  destroyer  at  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  Corp.  in  1949.  Following  her 
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commissioning  and  shakedown,  she  was  reclassified 
DDE  on  4 March  1950,  and  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Carpenter  cleared  Norfolk  26  June  1950  for  her  home 
port,  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  13  July.  Local  operations 
were  conducted  until  4 February  1952,  when  she  sailed 
for  duty  in  the  Korean  War.  During  her  tour  with 
TF  77,  she  patrolled  the  Taiwan  Strait,  twice  entered 
the  dangerous  waters  of  Wonsan  Harbor  to  rescue 
downed  aviators,  and  took  part  in  hunter-killer  exer- 
cises. Reporting  to  TG  95.1  in  the  Yellow  Sea  28  May, 
Carpenter’s  guns  pounded  the  Choda  Islands  off  the  west 
coast  of  Korea  on  1 and  2 June.  The  destroyer  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  29  June  for  a summer  of  operations  in 
Hawaiian  waters. 

After  fleet  exercises  at  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein  in 
the  fall  of  1952,  Carpenter  prepared  for  her  second  tour 
of  duty  with  TF  77  off  the  east  coast  of  Korea.  She 
sailed  for  the  western  Pacific  5 May  1953,  and  took  part 
in  the  smashing  bombardment  of  Hungnam  on  12  and  13 
June.  Once  more  she  returned  to  patrol  vigilantly  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  and  took  part  in  hunter-killer  exercises 
before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  19  December  1953. 

From  the  close  of  the  Korean  War  through  1960 
Carpenter  alternated  periods  of  training,  exercises, 
and  regular  overhauls  at  Pearl  Harbor  with  annual 
deployments  in  the  Far  East.  These  tours  in  the  West- 
ern Pacific  included  operations  in  the  Philippines, 
assignments  on  patrol  in  the  Taiwan  Strait,  exercises  off 
Japan  and  Okinawa,  and  visits  to  ports  in  Japan  as  well 
as  Honk  Kong.  On  both  her  1957  and  1958  tours,  she 
sailed  outward  bound  by  way  of  Samoa;  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia; Manus;  and  Guam,  thus  varying  the  usual  pas- 
sage via  Midway  to  Japan. 

Carpenter  received  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 

Carrabasset 

A stream  in  Franklin  and  Somerset  Counties,  Maine. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  202;  1.  155';  b.  31'7";  dph.  4'7";  cpl.  45; 
a.  2 32-pdr.,  4 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Carrabasset,  a side-wheel  steamer,  was  purchased  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23  January  1864;  commissioned  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  12  May  1864,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant E.  Leonard  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

With  the  Squadron,  Carrabasset  operated  as  trans- 
port, picket  boat,  and  tug  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  Berwick  Bay  and  the  Atchafalaya  River,  and 
in  the  neighboring  lakes  and  bayous.  On  several  occa- 
sions she  landed  Army  forces  or  her  own  landing  party 
to  engage  Confederate  forces  ashore,  capturing  men, 
horses,  and  bales  of  cotton.  One  such  incident  occurred 
21  March  1865,  when  she  landed  40  infantrymen,  then 
was  attacked  herself  by  a party  of  Confederates.  Putting 
a party  of  her  own  men  ashore,  Carrabasset  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  equipment  of  a Confederate  picket  and 
several  pirogues. 

On  17  June  1865,  one  of  her  landing  party  expeditions 
penetrated  to  St.  Martinsville,  La.,  where  the  equipment 
of  three  lighthouses,  stored  there  since  the  taking  of  the 
lighthouses  by  the  Confederates  early  in  the  war,  was 
recaptured.  Carrabasset  was  decommissioned  25  July 
1865  at  New  Orleans,  and  sold  there  12  August  1865. 

II 

(AT-35:  dp.  778;  1.  156'8";  b.  30'2";  dr.  12'4";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  50;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Bagaduce) 

The  second  Carrabasset  (AT-35)  was  launched  12 
June  1919  by  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port 
Richmond,  N.Y.;  commissioned  30  June  1920,  Lieutenant 


(junior  grade)  G.  0.  Augustine  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

From  10  September  to  21  November  1920,  Carrabasset 
sailed  between  New  York,  Charleston,  and  Norfolk  on 
towing  duty.  Early  in  1921  she  sailed  to  the  Caribbean 
for  that  year’s  fleet  concentration,  and  large  scale 
maneuvers  of  ships  from  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Returning  to  Norfolk  26  April,  she  alternated  service 
with  battleships  off  Hampton  Roads,  and  with  fleet  units 
at  New  York.  Service  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean,  highlighted  by  her  rescue  of  Arethusa 
(AO-7)  on  26  January  1922,  continued  until  she  was 
decommissioned  at  Norfolk  27  March  1922.  She  was 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  use  by  the 
Coast  Guard  24  May  1924. 

Carrie,  Addle  and,  see  Addie  and  Carrie 


Carrie  Clark 

Former  name  retained. 

Carrie  Clark  (No.  1238),  formerly  the  steamship 
Anna,  and  ex-Carrie  M.  Clark,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  in  1917.  She  served  in  the  5th  Naval  District 
where  she  operated  chiefly  as  a coal  barge  until  8 August 
1918  when  assigned  to  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service.  On  27  March  1919  she  was  reassigned  to  the 
5th  Naval  District,  and  on  13  June  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List. 

Carrillo 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp-.  9,500;  1.  394';  b.  50'3";  dr.  25';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  70) 

Carrillo  (No.  1406),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1911  by 
Workman,  Clarke  and  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  16  September  1918  from  the  Shipping 
Board ; commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander A.  D.  Livingston,  USNRF,  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force. 

Supporting  American  forces  in  France,  Carrillo  made 
four  voyages  to  France  carrying  meats,  motor  trucks, 
aviation  supplies,  and  artillery.  On  15  April  1919  she 
returned  to  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  from  the  final  voyage, 
and  on  28  April  she  was  decommissioned.  Carrillo  was 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  8 May  1919. 


Carroll 

Born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  16  September  1911,  Herbert 
Fuller  Carroll,  Jr.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
1 June  1934  with  the  rank  of  ensign.  After  almost  con- 
tinuous sea  service,  he  reported  to  Astoria  (CA-34). 
Lieutenant  Carroll  died  in  action  9 August  1942  during 
the  Battle  of  Savo  Island,  in  which  Astoria  was  lost. 

(DE-171 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Cannon) 

Carroll  (DE-171)  was  launched  21  June  1943  by  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Carroll,  Sr.; 
commissioned  24  October  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander 
F.  W.  Kuhn  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Carroll  was  assigned  to  convoy  escort  duty,  with  its 
heavy  demands  for  vigilance,  ability  to  steam  in  all 
weather,  and  optimum  readiness  for  duty  at  all  times. 
Between  1 January  1944  and  9 May  1945,  she  made 
eight  voyages  between  Norfolk  and  Gibraltar,  Casa- 
blanca, Bizerte,  and  Algeria,  guarding  the  men  and 
supplies  destined  to  carry  the  war  through  southern 
Europe.  Between  convovs,  Carroll  received  necessary 
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attention  at  east  coast  shipyards,  and  sharpened  her 
training  with  exercises  in  Casco  Bay. 

With  the  coming  to  the  European  theater  of  the  vic- 
tory in  which  she  had  played  a significant  part,  Carroll 
was  reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  to  which  she  re- 
ported at  Cristobal,  C.Z.,  9 June  1945.  She  sailed  to  San 
Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor  for  exercises  through  15  July, 
when  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Ulithi,  arriv- 
ing 17  August. 

Until  3 November  1945,  Carroll  patrolled  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  Palau  group  searching  for  by-passed 
Japanese  garrisons  and  prisoners  of  war.  On  6 October, 
the  surrender  of  Sonsorol,  Fanna,  Merir,  and  Tobi  Is- 
lands was  signed  on  her  decks.  She  then  furnished  sup- 
plies, and  supervised  the  evacuation  of  the  islands  by  the 
Japanese.  She  was  homeward  bound  on  3 November, 
and  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  14  December.  Here  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  19  June  1946. 

Carroll,  Charles,  see  Charles  Carroll 


Carronade 

A short  iron  cannon. 

(IFS-1 : dp.  1,500;  1.  245';  b.  39';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

162;  a.  1 5",  8 rocket  launchers;  cl.  Carronade) 

Carronade  (IFS-1)  was  launched  26  May  1953  by 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  & Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  Herndon;  and  commissioned  25 
May  1955,  Lieutenant  Commander  D.  0.  Doran  in  com- 
mand. 

Carronade  departed  Bremerton  for  her  home  port,  San 
Diego,  21  July  1955.  She  arrived  24  July,  and  was  in- 
spected by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  C.  S.  Thomas  on  26 
July.  The  first  ship  of  her  design,  Carronade  carried  out 
extensive  training  in  the  San  Diego  area  until  19  March 
1956  when  she  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  a month  of 
operations.  Returning  to  San  Diego  for  local  exercises 
she  made  a good-will  visit  to  Vancouver,  B.C.  (20  Au- 
gust-1  September) , and  then  participated  in  amphibious 
exercises  demonstrating  the  effectiveness  of  the  inshore 
fire  support  ship  (November  1956-January  1957). 

Carronade  resumed  local  operations,  upkeep  and  over- 
haul in  the  San  Diego  area  until  a tour  of  Far  Eastern 
duty  (18  January-15  July  1958).  She  returned  to  the 
west  coast  and  local  operations  the  autumn  of  1959  when 
she  departed  on  another  cruise  to  the  Orient.  Sailing 
back  to  San  Diego  in  February  1960,  Carronade  re- 
mained there  and  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  on  31  May  1960. 

Carson  City 

The  capital  of  Nevada,  and  a city  in  Michigan. 

(PF-50 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  19 
k.;  cpl.  180;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Carson  City  (PF-50)  was  launched  13  November 
1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Austin;  and  commissioned  24  March  1944, 
Commander  H.  B.  Roberts,  USCG,  in  command. 

Carson  City  sailed  from  Los  Angeles  19  July  1944  for 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Milne  Bay,  where  on  13  August 
she  reported  for  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  the  New 
Guinea  area-  with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  took  part  in  the 
unopposed  landings  on  Morotai  16  September,  an  essen- 
tial preliminary  to  the  Philippines  operation,  then  took 
Par*  ^ guarding  ships,  men,  and  supplies  being  as- 
sembled  in  the  intricate  plans  for  the  Leyte  landings. 
She  herself  sailed  for  Leyte  Gulf  from  Humboldt  Bay 
on  16  October,  supporting  the  first  wave  of  reinforce- 
ments for  the  Northern  Attack  Force.  On  22  October 
she  accompanied  her  charges  into  the  landing  area,  and 
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next  day  escorted  the  empty  ships  back  to  Humboldt 
Bay. 

Carson  City  resumed  convoy  escort  duty  in  New 
Guinea,  shuttling  to  Wakde,  Biak,  Noemfoor,  Sansapor, 
Morotai,  and  Mios  Woendi  until  26  November  1944, 
when  she  cleared  for  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  thence 
for  duty  with  the  Alaskan  Sea  Frontier  at  Dutch  Har- 
bor where  she  reported  12  January  1945.  On  29  August 
she  was  transferred  at  Cold  Bay  to  Russia  under  lend- 
lease.  Returned  to  the  United  States  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  31  October  1949,  Carson  City  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  the  same  day.  On  30  April 
1953  she  was  loaned  to  Japan,  and  now  serves  as  Sakura. 

Carson  City  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Carter 

Born  in  Floral  City,  Fla.,  1 June  1922,  Jack  Carter 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  14  February  1941.  While  serving 
as  Aviation  Ordnanceman  Third  Class  during  the  assault 
on  and  occupation  of  French  Morocco  (8-10  November 
1942),  he  took  part  in  a bombing  attack  on  an  enemy 
submarine.  Killed  in  action  10  November  1942,  he  was 
awarded  the  Air  Medal  posthumously. 

(DE-112:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Buckley) 

Carter  (DE-112)  was  launched  29  February  1944  by 
Dravo  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Patterson;  commissioned  3 May  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.  J.  T.  Baker,  USNR,  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Carter  sailed  from  New  York  21  July  1944  escorting 
a convoy  bound  for  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  from  which  she 
returned  to  New  York  18  September.  Training  at  Casco 
Bay,  a run  to  Jamaica  to  join  French  transport  Cuba 
whom  she  guarded  to  New  York,  and  a period  training 
precommissioning  crews  for  other  escort  vessels  pre- 
ceded her  next  convoy  assignment.  This  crossing  took 
her  to  Oran,  from  which  she  returned  to  Boston  20 
January  1945. 

Antisubmarine  patrol  from  Casco  Bay  was  Carter’s 
assignment  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Her  constant 
vigilance  was  rewarded  on  22  April,  when  she  picked 
up  U-518  as  a sound  contact.  In  mountainous  seas, 
she  and  Neal  A.  Scott  (DE-769)  joined  in  a hedgehog 
attack  which  sank  the  German  submarine  in  43°26'  N., 
38°23'  W.  On  9 May  she  made  rendezvous  at  sea  with 
U—858  whom  she  escorted  to  the  designated  surrender 
area.  After  her  group  captured  U-23U,  attempting  an 
escape  to  Japan  with  a German  major  general,  Japanese 
officials,  and  important  cargo  on  board,  Carter  brought 
the  captive  in  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  17  May. 

At  New  York  City  from  20  May  to  10  June  1945, 
Carter  next  sailed  to  act  as  plane  guard  during  carrier 
qualification  flights  off  Florida.  She  arrived  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  8 November  1945,  and  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  10  April  1946.  On  14 
December  1948,  she  was  transferred  to  Nationalist 
China,  with  whom  she  serves  as  T’ai  Chao  (DE-26). 

Carter  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Carter  Hall 

Carter  Hall,  a Virginia  estate,  was  the  home  of  a 
colonial  governor  of  the  state. 

(LSD-3:  dp.  4,490;  I.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15.4  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Ashland) 

Carter  Hall  (LSD-3)  was  launched  4 March  1943  by 
Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
T.  Wilson;  and  commissioned  18  September  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  F.  J.  Harris,  USNR,  in  command. 


USS  Carter  Hall  (LSD-3) 


Carter  Hall  sailed  from  San  Francisco  12  October 
1943  with  cargo  and  passengers  for  Brisbane,  Australia. 
She  arrived  at  her  next  port,  Milne  Bay,  N.G.,  26  No- 
vember to  act  as  receiving  ship,  tender,  and  supply  ship 
for  small  craft  there  and  at  Buna  until  10  May  1944. 
During  this  period,  she  took  part  in  the  invasion  land- 
ings at  Cape  Merkus,  Arawe,  New  Britain  on  15  Decem- 
ber 1943,  where  valuable  experience  in  the  use  of  newly 
developed  landing  craft  was  gained.  Upon  the  invasion 
of  Aitape  and  Tanahmerah  Bay  late  in  April,  Carter 
Hall  once  again  launched  laden  landing  craft,  and  stood 
by  the  invaded  beaches  to  service  small  craft,  remaining 
in  the  area  until  2 May  1944. 

Carter  Hall  arrived  at  Guadalcanal  12  May  1944  for 
amphibious  training,  then  sailed  to  Kwajalein  to  stand- 
by in  case  she  should  be  needed  during  the  invasion  of 
Saipan.  Her  services  not  required  for  that  assault,  she 
sailed  on  to  Eniwetok  and  final  preparations  for  the 
smashing  return  to  Guam,  where  she  arrived  21  July, 
day  of  the  initial  assault.  She  remained  off  the  island, 
supporting  the  operation  through  servicing  small  craft, 
until  26  July.  The  dock  landing  ship  returned  to  Hol- 
landia  29  August,  and  from  11  September  to  1 October 
supported  the  operations  at  Morotai. 

Carter  Hall  sailed  from  Hollandia  12  October  1944 
with  the  Palo  Attack  Group  of  the  Northern  Attack 
Force,  bound  for  the  landings  on  Red  Beach  near  Tac- 
loban,  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.  on  20  October.  Working  effi- 
ciently in  the  apparent  chaos  that  concealed  the  in- 
tricate, smoothly  meshed  landing  plans,  Carter  Hall’s 
men  carried  out  their  key  role  both  in  landing  their 
craft  and  in  caring  for  small  craft  through  24  October, 
when  she  made  her  retirement  as  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  raged  nearby.  Her  participation  in  the  Leyte  oper- 
ation continued  as  she  carried  cargo  from  New  Guinea 
on  a series  of  runs  until  17  November.  From  then  until 
30  December,  she  was  stationed  in  San  Pedro  Bay  as 
tender  and  supply  ship  for  landing  craft. 

Overhauled  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  between  31  January 
and  4 April  1945,  Carter  Hall  returned  to  Subic  Bay 
1 May  to  transport  small  craft,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
invasions  at  Brunei  Bay,  10  to  16  June,  and  Balikpapan, 
1 to  4 July.  She  remained  at  Leyte  drydocking  small 
craft  until  6 September,  when  she  sailed  for  Jinsen, 
Korea,  carrying  LCM’s  and  picket  boats  for  use  in  the 
reoccupation  of  Korea. 

Occupation  duty  at  Shanghai  and  Sasebo  continued 
until  9 April  1946,  when  Carter  Hall  cleared  for  San 
Francisco.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  re- 
serve at  San  Diego  12  February  1947. 

Recommisioned  26  January  1951  for  duty  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  Carter  Hall  arrived  at  her  home  port, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  11  June  1951.  Until  7 January  1955,  she 
operated  on  training,  salvage,  and  fleet  exercises,  as 
well  as  a tour  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
from  January  through  May  1953,  and  a supply  lift  to 
Greenland  in  November  1953. 

Returning  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Carter  Hall  arrived  at 
San  Diego  31  January  1955.  Along  with  type  training 


and  fleet  exercises,  she  had  tours  of  duty  in  the  wetsern 
Pacific  in  1955,  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  and  took  part  in 
Arctic  supply  operations  in  summer  1956. 

Carter  Hall  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Carteret 

A county  in  North  Carolina. 

( APA-70 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Carteret  (APA-70)  was  launched  15  August  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A. 
Wright;  acquired  by  the  Navy  2 December  1944;  com- 
missioned the  next  day,  Lieutenant  Comander  J.  L. 
Hunter  in  command,  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Carteret  sailed  from  San  Diego  24  January  1945 
carrying  troops  to  Pearl  Harbor.  With  a call  en  route 
at  Saipan,  she  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  to  land  troops  and 
equipment  in  the  invasion  of  the  bitterly  contested 
island  19  February.  She  remained  off  the  island  to  sup- 
port the  hard-fighting  Marines  until  2 March,  when  she 
retired  carrying  casualties  whom  she  took  to  Saipan. 
Carteret  sailed  on  to  Tulagi  and  Espiritu  Santo,  arriv- 
ing 19  March  to  load  troops  and  vehicles  designated  as 
reinforcements  for  Okinawa. 

The  attack  transport  reached  the  Okinawa  beachhead 
9 April  1945,  and  for  the  next  seven  days  followed  the 
pattern  of  unloading  by  day,  and  retirement  seaward 
by  r.ight.  Unscathed  by  the  fury  of  the  Japanese  kami- 
kaze attacks,  she  returned  to  Ulithi  for  repairs  23  April. 
On  16  May  she  got  underway  for  Palau,  Cebu,  and  San 
Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  at  which  points  she  embarked  passen- 
gers for  transportation  to  San  Francisco,  where  she 
arrived  27  June.  After  brief  repairs  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
she  sailed  17  July  for  duty  in  the  redeployment  of  troops 
and  equipmei  t in  the  Pacific.  She  called  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Okinawa,  and  Leyte,  where  she  embarked  occupa- 
tion troops  for  Jinsen,  Korea.  Another  voyage  from  the 
Philippines  to  Jinsen  preceded  her  employment  from 
24  October  1945  to  2 March  1946  in  two  voyages  from 
Japan  and  Okinawa  to  the  west  coast  returning  service- 
men. After  special  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Carteret 
was  transferred  to  JTF-1  for  use  in  the  atomic  experi- 
ments at  Bikini  between  28  May  and  27  August.  Car- 
teret was  decommissioned  6 August  1946,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  the  tests,  was  towed  to  Kwajalein  for 
study.  There  she  was  sunk  by  Toledo  (CA-133)  19  April 
1948. 

Carteret  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Casa  Grande 

Casa  Grande,  a dwelling  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was 
built  by  the  Salado  Indians  about  1350.  It  is  now  a 
national  monument. 

(LSD-13:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Casa  Grande) 

Casa  Grande  (LSD-13)  was  launched  11  April  1944 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  Delapalme;  and 
commissioned  5 June  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  E. 
Strumm,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Hampton  Roads  19  July  1944,  Casa 
Grande  was  delayed  at  Balboa,  C.Z.  for  repairs  en  route 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  21  August.  Here 
she  offloaded  landing  craft  brought  from  the  east  coast, 
and  loaded  men  and  equipment  for  the  invasion  of  Yap. 
However,  upon  her  arrival  at  Eniwetok  25  September, 
she  was  ordered  to  Manus  to  prepare  for  the  Leyte 
operation.  Assigned  to  the  Southern  Attack  Force,  she 
entered  Leyte  Gulf  uneventfully,  and  took  part  in  the 
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initial  assault  on  20  October.  Her  men  worked  at  fever 
pace  under  enemy  air  attack  as  they  launched  their 
landing  craft  and  serviced  other  small  craft  engaged 
in  this  triumphant  return  to  the  Philippines,  and  on  22 
October,  she  withdrew  for  Hollandia.  During  the  next 
month,  she  made  two  voyages  from  New  Guinea  to 
Leyte,  ferrying  reinforcements,  and  evacuating  casual- 
ties. 

December  1944  found  Casa  Grande  preparing  for  the 
second  of  the  massive  operations  in  the  Philippines,  and 
on  31  December  she  sailed  in  TF  79’s  Attack  Group 
“Baker”  for  Lingayen  Gulf.  First  enemy  contact  came 
at  sunset  on  8 January  1945,  as  a small  but  determined 
group  of  kamikazes  attacked.  One  of  these  broke  through 
to  damage  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE-71)  severely,  but  Casa 
Grande  came  through  unscathed,  and  joined  in  driving 
away  the  scattered  individual  enemy  aircraft  which 
pushed  the  attack  onward. 

Although  sporadic  attacks  by  Japanese  aircraft  and 
small  ships  tried  to  disrupt  the  landings,  the  long 
months  of  detailed  planning  bore  fruit  as  Casa  Grande 
and  the  others  of  her  group  carried  out  their  landing 
assignments  smoothly  on  9 January  1945.  She  continued 
to  operate  in  support  of  the  invasion,  plying  between 
Lingayen,  Leyte,  and  Morotai  until  30  January.  Casa 
Grande  next  cruised  among  the  Solomons  to  load 
Marines,  landing  craft,  and  tanks  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  She  took  departure  from  Ulithi  26  March,  and 
arrived  off  Okinawa  at  dawn  of  1 April.  Landing  equip- 
ment and  troops  under  the  first  of  the  kamikaze  attacks 
which  were  to  bathe  the  Okinawa  operation  in  blood,  she 
moved  to  Kerama  Retto  4 April  to  operate  a small 
boat  repair  shop  there  until  3 June,  when  she  sailed  for 
a minor  overhaul  at  Leyte. 

Through  July  1945,  Casa  Grande  jailed  between  ports 
of  the  South  Pacific  and  Philippines  transporting  men 
and  landing  craft,  and  on  23  July  she  sailed  for  dry- 
docking at  San  Francisco. 

Between  12  September  1945,  when  she  returned  to 
Honolulu,  and  20  April  1946,  when  she  docked  at  San 
Francisco,  Casa  Grande _ supported  occupation  and  re- 
deployment operations  in'  the  western  Pacific.  She  fer- 
ried landing  craft  and  motor  torpedo’  boat  squadrons, 
calling  at  ports  in  the  South  Pacific,  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Okinawa,  the  Philippines,  and  Alaska.  On  14 
May  1946,  she  left  San  Francisco  for  Norfolk,  Va., 
where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
23  October  1946. 

Casa  Grande  was  recommissioned  1 November  1950 
and  based  at  Norfolk.  Exercises  off  the  east  coast,  and 
supply  missions  to  Newfoundland  and  Greenland,  as 
well  as  amphibious  training  in  the  Caribbean,  formed 
the  pattern  of  her  operations  through  1960.  She  has 
voyaged  to  the  Mediterranean  for  service  in  the  6th 
Fleet  on  three  occasions.  She  sailed  for  the  first  such 
deployment  20  April  1953,  and  on  13  August,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Ionian  Islands  to  aid  victims  of  earth- 
quakes. At  Cephalonia  she  established  a beach  center 
for  medical  supplies  and  provisions,  and  sent  parties  in 
to  the  mountains  to  deliver  supplies  and  bury  the  dead. 
When  Casa  Grande  sailed  from  Cephalonia  a week  later, 
she  left  behind  a hospital  corpsman,  as  well  as  details 
of  Marines  who  began  rebuilding  homes  and  roads.  Thus 
she  played  an  outstanding  role  in  the  humanitarian 
services  for  which  the  United  States  Navy  has  become 
known  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth..  She 
returned  to  Norfolk  from  this  cruise  28  October  1953. 
Her  next  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean  took  place 
between  29  July  1959  and  9 February  1960.  On  her  re- 
turn to  the  States  she  cruised  off  the  east  coast  in 
amphibious  exercises  and  participated  briefly  in  “Proj- 
ect Mercury”  (man  in  space)  operations.  Casa  Grande 
sailed  for  6th  Fleet  duty  in  November  and  finished 
1960  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  continues  to  serve  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 


USS  Casablanca  (CVE-55) 


Casa  Grande  received  three  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Casablanca 

Casablanca,  a port  of  French  Morrocco,  was  the 
major  base  for  the  American  campaigns  in  North  Africa 
during  World  War  II. 

( ACV-55 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2”;  ew.  108'1"; 
dr.  22'6”;  s.  20';  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5" 

Casablanca  has  borne  three  names  and  three  type 
designators.  Originally  assigned  the  name  Ameer  and 
the  designator  AVG,  she  became  ACV-55  on  20  August 
1942,  and  was  renamed  Alazon  Bay  on  23  January  1943. 
She  became  Casablanca  3 April  1943,  and  CVE-55  on 
15  July  1943.  Casablanca  was  launched  5 April  1943  by 
Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Roosevelt;  acquired  by  the  Navy  8 July  1943;  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Commander  W.  W.  Gallaway 
in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Casablanca  operated  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
as  a training  ship  for  escort  carrier  crews  from  the 
time  of  her  commissioning  through  August  1944.  On 
24  August,  she  cleared  San  Francisco  carrying  men, 
airplanes,  and  aviation  gasoline  to  Manus,  great  base 
for  western  Pacific  operations.  Returning  to  Seattle  8 
October,  she  resumed  her  training  operations  in  Puget 
Sound  until  22  January  1945,  when  she  began  a repair 
period  at  San  Diego. 

Putting  to  sea  13  March,  Casablanca  called  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  then  delivered  passengers  and  aircraft  brought 
from  the  west  coast  at  Guam.  Acting  as  transport  for 
passengers,  aircraft,  and  aviation  gasoline,  she  operated 
between  Samar,  Manus,  and  Palau  until  12  May,  when 
she  put  back  for  a west  coast  overhaul.  She  returned 
with  passengers  to  Pearl  Harbor  24  June,  and  through 
the  summer  transported  sailors  from  the  west  coast  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Guam.  After  brief  employment  in  car- 
rier qualification  training  off  Saipan  in  August,  she 
carried  homeward  bound  servicemen  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  24  September.  Continuing  to  aid  in  the  rede- 
ployment of  Pacific  forces,  Casablanca  carried  passen- 
gers on  a voyage  from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor 
in  September  and  October,  and  in  November,  made  a 
passage  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Noumea 
to  embark  more  passengers.  Her  last  voyage  on  this 
duty,  from  8 December  to  16  January  1946,  was  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama.  Casablanca  cleared  San 
Francisco  23  January  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  10 
February.  There  she  was  decimmissioned  10  June  1946, 
and  sold  23  April  1947. 
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Cascade 

The  Cascade  Range  is  a northward  extension  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  across  the  states  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  into  British  Columbia. 

(AD-16:  dp.  9,260;  1.  492';  b.  69'9";  dr.  27'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  826;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cascade) 

Cascade  (AD-16)  was  launched  6 June  1942  by  West- 
ern Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Grosse;  and  commissioned  12 
March  1943,  Captain  S.  B.  Ogden  in  command. 

Cascade  cleared  San  Francisco  12  June  1943  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  began  her  war  time  duty  of  tending 
destroyers.  As  the  war  moved  westward,  Cascade  fol- 
lowed, to  bring  her  support  close  to  the  action  areas. 
From  November  1943,  she  was  stationed  successively 
at  Kwajalein,  Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi,  while  the  ships  she 
served  ranged  the  Pacific,  escorting  convoys,  screening 
carrier  task  forces,  supporting  invasions,  and  carrying 
out  many  other  tasks  with  typical  destroyer  versatility. 

In  June  1945,  Cascade  sailed  to  Okinawa,  where  she 
endured  the  suicide  raids  and  typhoon  weather  along 
with  the  combatants  through  September.  She  served  in 
Wakayama  Wan,  and  at  Tokyo,  Japan  supporting  the 
occupation  until  March  1946,  when  she  sailed  for  the 
east  coast.  Cascade  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
service  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  12  February  1947. 

Recommissioned  5 April  1951,  Cascade  was  based  on 
Newport,  R.I.,  as  tender  for  the  many  destroyers  home- 
ported  there.  From  this  port  she  has  cruised  to  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Mediterranean  for  training  and  to 
support  destroyers  deployed  in  those  areas.  On  these 
cruises  Cascade  has  carried  the  flags  of  Commander, 
Service  Force,  6th  Fleet,  and  Comander,  Destroyer  Flo- 
tilla 6;  she  has  also  served  as  flagship  for  Commander, 
Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic,  on  occasion.  The  tender  has 
carried  out  these  duties  through  1963. 

Cascade  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Casco 

A bay  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

I 

(Monitor:  t.  614;  1.  208'9";  b.  37';  dr.  6'6";  cpl.  69;  a. 

2 guns) 

Casco  was  launched  May  1864  by  Atlantic  Works, 
Boston,  Mass.  Prononunced  unseaworthy  when  nearly 
completed,  on  25  June  1864  she  was  ordered  to  be  con- 


USS  Casco  (AVP-12) 


verted  to  a torpedo  vessel,  without  turret  or  heavy  guns. 
Casco  was  commissioned  4 December  1864,  Acting  Mas- 
ter C.  A.  Crooker  in  command. 

After  completion  of  additional  yard  work,  Casco  was 
towed  to  Hampton  Roads  in  March  1865.  She  assisted  in 
the  removal  of  torpedoes  in  the  James  River  which  made 
possible  the  advance  of  naval  forces  to  Richmond.  In 
mid-April  she  was  transferred  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla, 
with  whom  she  served  until  the  end  of  May.  Casco  was 
decommisioned  10  June  1865  at  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
where  she  was  broken  up  in  April  1875. 

II 

(AK:  dp.  4,266;  1.  415';  b.  54';  dr.  23'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  70; 
a.  1 4",  1 3") 

The  second  Casco  was  built  in  1910  by  Flensburger 
Schiffbauges,  Flensburg,  Germany,  as  Elmshorn;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  7 January  1918  on  a bare  boat 
charter  from  the  Shipping  Board;  converted  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  prior  to  formal  acquisition;  commis- 
sioned 8 January  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  E. 
Beveridge,  USNRF,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Operated  first  for  Army  account,  and  later  for  Ship- 
ping Board  account,  Casco  carried  Army  cargo  in  four 
voyages  from  New  York  to  France  between  20  January 
and  4 December  1918.  This  support  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  and  the  Army  of  Occupation  con- 
tinued with  her  last  voyage  in  January  1919,  from  New 
York  to  Lisbon,  Portugal,  carrying  general  cargo  and 
Red  Cross  supplies.  Returning  to  New  York  3 March, 
Casco  was  decommissioned  22  March  1919  and  returned 
to  the  Shipping  Board. 

III 

(AVP-12:  dp.  2,800;  1.  311'8";  b.  41'1";  dr.  13'6";  s. 

20  k. ; cpl.  215;  a.  4 5";  cl.  Barnegat) 

The  third  Casco  (AVP-12)  was  launched  15  Novem- 
ber 1941  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Giles;  and  commissioned  27  December  1941,  Com- 
mander T.  S.  Combs  in  command. 

After  a period  patrolling  and  caring  for  seaplanes  off 
the  northwest  coast,  Casco  arrived  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  5 
May  1942  for  duty  surveying  Aleutian  waters,  laying 
moorings  for  seaplanes,  and  providing  tender  services. 
Based  at  Cold  Bay,  she  operated  to  Dutch  Harbor, 
Chernofski  Harbor,  Kodiak,  and  Nazan  Bay.  While 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  latter  on  30  August,  she  was 
torpedoed  by  RO-61.  The  resulting  explosion  killed  five 
of  her  men,  and  wounded  20,  but  prompt  and  clear- 
headed action  brought  flooding  to  a halt  and  got  the  ship 
underway  so  that  she  could  be  beached  and  later  sal- 
vaged. Casco  was  floated  on  12  September,  and  after 
emergency  repairs  at  Dutch  Harbor  and  Kodiak,  she 
received  a thorough  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Casco  returned  to  fog-bound  Aleutian  duty  in  March 
1943,  operating  at  Constantine  Harbor,  Amchitka,  as 
tender  to  Fleet  Air  Wing  Four.  In  May  she  steamed  to 
Attu,  to  care  for  the  seaplanes  conducting  antisub- 
marine patrol  and  search  missions  in  support  of  the 
Army’s  invasion  of  Attu.  Here  she  remained  providing 
the  essential  base  for  flights  which  guarded  against 
further  Japanese  reinforcement  or  penetration  of  the 
Aleutians.  The  tender’s  service  in  these  waters  where 
weather  was  often  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Japa- 
nese ended  in  November,  when  she  sailed  for  overhaul 
at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Casco  arrived  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in  February 
1944  to  tend  seaplanes  of  patrol  squadrons  at  Majuro 
and  Kwajalein  during  their  occupation,  and  later  at 
Eniwetok  until  September.  Temporarily  assigned  to 
carry  cargo  in  the  buildup  for  the  Philippine  opera- 
tions, she  shuttled  between  Saipan,  Ulithi,  and  the 
Palaus  until  November,  then  returned  to  tender  duty, 
in  the  Palaus  until  January  1945,  and  at  Ulithi  until 
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April.  After  overhaul  at  Saipan,  she  arrived  in  Kerama 
Retto  25  April  to  care  not  only  for  seaplanes,  but  also 
for  a motor  torpedo  boat  squadron,  all  engaged  in  the 
Okinawa  invasion  and  occupation. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast  in  July  1945,  Casco  sailed 
back  to  the  Far  East  in  the  spring  of  1946  for  operations 
in  the  Philippines,  then  served  in  training  duty  off 
Galveston,  Tex.  She  was  decommissioned  10  April  1947, 
and  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  on  19  April  1949. 

Casco  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Case 

Born  in  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  3 February  1812,  Augustus 
Ludlow  Case  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1828  and 
attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  24  May  1872.  He 
participated  in  the  Wilkes  Expedition  of  1837-42  which 
explored  the  South  Seas  and  discovered  the  Antarctic 
Continent;  the  Mexican  War,  1846-48,  when  with  25 
men  he  held  the  town  of  Palisada  against  the  Mexican 
cavalry  for  two  weeks  to  block  the  escape  of  General 
Santa  Ana;  and  the  Paraguay  Expedition  of  1859.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  was  Fleet  Captain  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in  its  capture  of  Forts 
Clark  and  Hatteras  in  August  1861,  and  commanded 
Iroquois  in  the  blockade  of  New  Inlet,  N.C.  From  1869 
to  1873  he  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  and 
from  1873  to  1875,  commanded  the  European  Squadron 
and  the  combined  European,  North  and  South  Atlantic 
Fleet  assembled  at  Key  West  in  1874.  Retired  in  1875, 
Admiral  Case  died  in  Washington  16  February  1893. 

I 

(DD-285.  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  30'8";  dr.  9'4";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Case  (DD-285)  was  launched  21  September  1919  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  A.  R.  Case;  commissioned  8 December 
1919,  Commander  C.  S.  Joyce  in  command;  and  reported 
to  Destroyer  Division  43,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Between  January  and  July  1920,  Case  operated  along 
the  east  coast,  and  on  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Carib- 
bean, during  which  she  obtained  tactical  data  for  Naval 
War  College  study.  From  July  1920  through  December 
1921,  she  operated  in  reduced  commission  with  fifty 
per  cent  of  complement.  Beginning  in  December  1921, 
Case  was  permanently  assigned  to  Destroyer  Division 
25  for  a regular  schedule  of  operations  designed  to  keep 
her  operational  readiness  at  its  maximum.  Along  with 
gunnery  and  engineering  exercises  and  competitions,  she 
joined  the  fleet  annually  in  maneuvers  and  war  prob- 
lems. 

From  1924  to  1925,  Case  was  flagship  of  her  division, 
and  with  it  in  April  1926  sailed  to  the  European  station, 
where  the  flag  was  shown  and  good-will  created  by  visits 
to  various  British  and  Mediterranean  ports.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  a year  later,  the  destroyer  resumed 
operations  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
Designated  for  scrapping  in  accordance  with  the  Lon- 
don Treaty  in  1929,  Case  was  decommissioned  at  Phila- 
delphia 22  October  1930,  and  sold  as  a stripped  hulk 
17  January  1931. 

II 

(DD-370 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10";  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Mahan) 

Case  (DD-370)  was  launched  14  September  1935  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  R.  Case;  commissioned  15  September  1936,  Com- 
mander J.  S.  Roberts  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Battle  Force,  later  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Case  joined  in  fleet  problems  in  the  Hawaiian  area, 
and  in  1938,  served  as  school  ship  at  San  Diego.  From 
this,  her  home  port,  she  carried  midshipmen  on  an 


Alaskan  cruise  in  summer  1939,  and  in  April  1940 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  take  part  in  a fleet  problem 
which  found  her  sailing  to  Midway,  Johnston,  and 
Palmyra  Islands.  Between  February  and  April  1941, 
she  cruised  to  Samoa,  Tahiti,  and  Auckland,  N.Z. 

Case  was  in  a nest  of  destroyers  at  Pearl  Harbor  Navy 
Yard  on  7 December  1941.  The  nest  opened  fire  on  the 
attacking  Japanese,  and  splashed  several  enemy  planes 
in  the  first  action  of  World  War  II.  From  7 December 
until  23  May  1942  Case  escorted  convoys  passing  be- 
tween the  west  coast  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

From  31  May  to  7 August  1942,  Case  defied  the  vicious 
weather  of  Alaskan  waters,  as  she  patrolled  and  carried 
cut  the  usual  varied  destroyer  assignments  off  Kodiak. 
On  7 August,  she  unleashed  her  guns  in  the  preinvasion 
bombardment  of  Kiska,  and  on  an  enemy  tanker  with 
undetermined  results.  Case  continued  on  patrol  off  Adak 
until  mid-October,  when  she  escorted  shipping  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  then  proceeded  to  the  States  for  overhaul. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  21  November  1942,  Case 
cleared  to  escort  a convoy  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  arriving 
20  December.  From  Fiji  she  sailed  to  Guadalcanal  to 
screen  a convoy  during  its  unloading  period,  and  on  1 
January  1943,  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo,  her  base  for 
escort,  patrol,  and  training  duty  through  23  September. 
After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  Case  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  in  December. 

For  the  next  8 months,  Case  was  almost  constantly 
at  sea,  screening  groups  of  the  3d  and  5th  Fleets  in 
their  air  strikes  which  paved  the  way  for  the  advance 
westward  across  the  Pacific.  From  mid-January  through 
mid-March  1944,  these  strikes  were  hurled  at  Japanese 
bases  in  the  Marshalls,  supporting  the  invasion  of  these 
islands.  Palau  and  the  western  Carolines  were  the 
targets  30  March-1  April,  and  Case  next  sailed  from 
Majuro  for  the  late-April  air  raids  on  Hollandia,  Truk, 
Satawan,  and  Ponape.  A month  of  local  screening  and 
escort  duty  at  Majuro  preceded  Case’s  assignment  to 
TG  58.4  for  the  strikes  on  Japanese  airfields  in  the 
Bonins,  designed  to  neutralize  these  bases  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Marianas.  With  this  group,  she  screened 
carriers  in  the  historic  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on 
19  and  20  June.  In  this  engagement,  nick-named  the 
“Marianas  Turkey  Shoot,”  the  back  of  Japanese  naval 
aviation  was  broken,  which  had  a decisive  influence  on 
the  remainder  of  the  war. 

After  a repair  period  at  Eniwetok,  Case  resumed  her 
operations  with  TG  58.4,  screening  for  air  strikes  pre- 
paring for  the  landings  on  Guam  late  in  July  1944,  and 
the  attacks  on  the  Bonins  on  4 and  5 August.  Through 
mid-September,  Case  served  on  inter-island  escort  duty 
in  the  Marianas.  In  September,  she  rendezvoused  with 
two  submarines  carrying  allied  prisoners  of  war,  many 
of  them  wounded,  rescued  after  the  sinking  of  a Japa- 
nese transport.  Since  rough  seas  prevented  the  sub- 
marines from  transferring  the  wounded  to  Case,  the 
destroyer  put  medical  officers  on  board  the  submarines. 

Case  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Marcus 
Island  on  9 October  1944  and  then  joined  TG  38.1  for 
strikes  on  Luzon  in  conjunction  with  the  invasion  of 
Leyte  from  18  to  23  October.  She  returned  to  Ulithi  29 
October,  putting  to  sea  again  8 November  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Iwo  Jima  on  the  night  of  11/12  November. 

Resuming  escort  duty  from  Ulithi,  Case  was  screen- 
ing cruisers  bound  for  Saipan  on  20  November,  when 
she  rammed  and  sank  a Japanese  midget  submarine  at 
the  entrance  to  Mugai  Channel.  Immediately,  she  put 
back  to  Ulithi  for  an  inspection  of  damage  incurred  in 
the  encounter,  but  was  back  in  action  just  two  days 
later,  bound  for  off  shore  patrol  at  Saipan  until  6 
December. 

Case  ioined  in  a smashing  bombardment  of  Iwo  Jima 
once  more  on  24  December,  during  which  she  and  Roe 
(DD-418)  were  dispatched  to  attack  a fleeing  Japanese 
transport.  A 2-hour  chase  at  full  speed  followed,  both 
destroyers  firing  as  the  range  closed.  At  1559,  the  effect 
of  accurate  gunfire  told  as  the  transport  sank,  her  sur- 
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vivors  refusing  any  assistance  from  the  American  de- 
stroyers. After  repairs  at  Saipan,  she  returned  to  Iwo 
Jima  24  and  25  January  1945  for  antisubmarine  patrol 
during  the  opening  phases  of  operations  ashore.  Escort 
and  patrol  duty  from  Saipan  occupied  her  until  19 
March,  when  she  began  an  extended  period  of  anti- 
submarine patrol,  aid-sea  rescue,  and  radar  picket  duty 
between  Saipan  and  Iwo  Jima  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

A fitting  climax  to  Case’s  fine  war  record  came  on 
2 September  1945,  when  she  sailed  to  Chichi  Jima  to 
accept  and  supervise  the  surrender  of  the  Bonins 
Islands.  On  19  September,  she  took  departure  from  Iwo 
Jima  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  1 November.  Here  she 
was  decommissioned  13  December  1945,  and  sold  31 
December  1947. 

Case  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Casinghead 

Casinghead  is  an  oil  field  term  which  signifies  the 
means  by  which  several  sizes  of  casing  are  tightly  con- 
nected below  the  derrick  floor  at  the  top  of  the  hole. 

(YO-47:  dp.  1,731  (f.);  1.  235';  b.  37';  cl.  Bull-wheel) 

Casinghead  (YO-47)  was  launched  25  April  1942  by 
Lake  Superior  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Russell;  and  commissioned  12 
November  1942,  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Randle,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Casinghead  sailed  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way for  Boston  to  complete  her  fitting  out,  then  con- 
tinued on  to  Norfolk,  arriving  1 February  1943.  She 
fueled  and  de-fueled  ships  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
and  transferred  fuel  to  and  from  storage  areas  until 
19  October  when  she  got  underway  for  the  Pacific.  She 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  3 December  and  fueled  ships 
in  the  Hawaiian  area,  as  well  as  carrying  oil  to  the 
outlying  areas  of  Canton,  Johnston,  and  Palmyra.  In 
May  1945  she  sailed  west  to  base  at  Eniwetok,  and  in 
September  she  arrived  in  Tokyo  Bay,  Japan,  to  fuel  the 
occupation  fleet. 

Casinghead  has  remained  active  with  the  Fleet,  based 
at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  as  a yard  oiler.  On  23  July  1947 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission,  and  from  that  date 
remains  in  an  in  service  status. 

Casper 

Casper  is  a city  in  Wyoming. 

(PF-12 : dp.  1,264;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  190;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Casper  (PF-12)  was  launched  27  December  1943  by 
Kaiser  Cargo  Co.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Spauld- 
ing; commissioned  31  March  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.  J.  Scheiber,  USCG,  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Western  Sea  Frontier. 

Casper  sailed  from  San  Francisco  30  September  1944 
for  a weather  patrol  out  of  Seattle,  returning  to  San 
Francisco  6 November.  From  this  base,  she  operated 
as  plane  guard,  and  on  weather  patrol,  performing  these 
vital  functions  between  the  mainland  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
During  the  organizing  conference  of  the  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco,  which  began  25  April  1945,  Casper 
made  two  security  patrols  off  the  Farallon  Islands. 

Casper  cleared  San  Francisco  4 April  1946  for 
Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was  decommisioned  16  May 
1946.  The  patrol  escort  was  sold  20  May  1947. 

Caspian 

Former  name  retained. 

Caspian  (No.  1380)  was  ordered  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  Commandant  of  the  4th  Naval  District  during 


World  War  I;  however  the  charter  was  cancelled  and 
she  never  saw  active  service. 


Cassia  County,  see  LST-527 


Cassin 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  16  February  1783,  Stephen 
Cassin  entered  the  Navy  as  a midshipman  in  1800,  and 
served  in  Philadelphia  in  the  West  Indies  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  with  France.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
he  commanded  Ticonderoga  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain and  was  awarded  a gold  medal  for  bravery  by 
Congress.  Captain  Cassin  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  29 
August  1857. 

I 

(DD-43:  dp.  1,020;  1.  305'3";  b.  30'4";  dr.  10'3";  s.  30 
k.;  a.  4 4",  8 18"  tt. ; cl.  Cassin) 

The  first  Cassin  (DD-43)  was  launched  20  May  1913 
by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss 
H.  C.  Carusi;  commissioned  9 August  1913,  Lieutenant 
Commander  H.  Laning  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Flotilla. 

From  her  arrival  at  Key  West  5 December  1913  until 
16  June  1914,  Cassin  sailed  with  the  6th  Division  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  fleet  maneuvers  and 
exercises.  On  19  Mav  1914,  she  sailed  to  the  rescue  of 
SS  Atlantis,  wrecked  off  Tampico  Bar.  Taking  the 
stricken  ship’s  passengers  on  board,  she  landed  them  at 
Tampico,  Mexico.  After  overhaul,  Cassin  operated  along 
the  east  coast  from  21  October  until  27  January  1915, 
when  she  returned  to  the  Caribbean  for  winter 
maneuvers. 

Operations  along  the  east  coast  on  neutrality  patrol 
and  drills  and  surveillance  patrol  in  the  Caribbean  were 
Cassin’s  employment  until  April  1917,  when  she  was 
immediately  prepared  for  overseas  deployment.  She  ar- 
rived at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  17  May,  and  began  oper- 
ations which  called  for  her  to  rendezvous  with  Ameri- 
can troop  convoys  at  sea  and  escort  them  to  ports  in 
England  and  France.  On  15  October,  she  sighted  the 
German  submarine  ZJ—61  about  20  miles  south  of  Mind 
Head,  Ireland,  and  pursued  her.  At  1330,  Cassin  was 
struck  in  her  port  side,  aft,  by  a torpedo.  One  man  was 
killed,  nine  wounded,  and  Cassin,  her  rudder  blown  off 
and  stem  extensively  damaged,  began  to  circle.  This  did 
not  prevent  her,  however,  from  firing  four  rounds  at 
the  submarine  when  she  spotted  its  conning  tower  at 
1430.  The  submarine,  thus  discouraged  from  further 
attack,  submerged  and  was  not  contacted  again.  Through 
the  night,  Cassin  was  guarded  by  an  American  and  two 
British  destroyers,  and  in  the  morning,  HMS  Snowdrop 
took  Cassin  in  tow  for  Queenstown.  After  repairs  there 
and  at  Newport,  England,  Cassin  returned  to  escort 
duty  on  2 July  1918. 

Cassin’s  war  service  received  a well-deserved  honor 
on  12  and  13  December  1918,  when  she  was  chosen  as 
one  of  the  escort  for  the  George  Washington,  carrying 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  into  Brest,  France,  for  his 
attendance  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference.  Cassin 
returned  to  Boston,  Mass.,  3 January  1919. 

After  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean,  Cassin 
cleared  New  York  City  1 May  1919  for  the  Azores, 
where  she  took  station  guarding  the  route  of  the  Navy’s 
historic  transatlantic  NC-4  flight.  She  returned  to  Bos- 
ton for  repairs,  then  sailed  on  to  Philadelphia,  where 
she  was  placed  in  reserve  18  June  1919  for  more  ex- 
tensive repairs.  Reactivated  at  Charleston  14  February 
1921,  Cassin  joined  Destroyer  Flotilla  5 for  operations 
along  the  New  England  coast  until  11  October  1921, 
when  she  returned  to  Charleston.  Returning  to  Phila- 
delphia 29  March  1922,  she  was  decommissioned  there 
7 June  1922.  Transferred  to  the  Treasury  Depart. 
28  April  1924  for  service  in  Coast  Guard,  Cassin  was 
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returned  to  naval  custody  30  June  1933  and  sold  22 
August  1934. 

II 

(DD-372 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10";  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Mahan) 

The  second  Cassin  (DD-372)  was  launched  28  Octo- 
ber 1935  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Lombard;  and  commissioned  21  August  1936, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  G.  Noble  in  command. 

Cassin  underwent  alterations  until  March  1937,  then 
cruised  to  the  Caribbean  and  Brazil.  In  April  1938  she 
joined  forces  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  annual  fleet  exer- 
cises in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  During  1939,  she  operated  on  the  west  coast  with 
torpedo  and  gunnery  schools,  and  on  1 April  1940  was 
assigned  to  the  Hawaiian  Detachment.  Cassin  sailed  on 
maneuvers  and  patrol  in  the  Pacific,  cruising  from  Feb- 
ruary to  April  1941  to  Samoa,  Australia,  and  Fiji.  Fall 
of  1941  found  her  calling  at  west  coast  ports. 

Cassin  was  in  drydock  with  Downes  (DD-375)  and 
Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December 
1941.  In  the  Japanese  attack,  an  incendiary  bomb  ex- 
ploded Downes’  fuel  tanks,  causing  uncontrollable  fires 
on  board  both  Downes  and  Cassin.  Cassin  slipped  from 
her  keel  blocks  and  rested  against  Downes.  Both  ships 
were  considered  lost,  and  Cassin  was  decommissioned  as 
of  7 December  1941.  However,  superb  salvage  saved 
Cassin  to  play  an  outstanding  role  in  World  War  II, 
and  she  was  towed  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for 
rebuilding. 

Recommisisoned  5 February  1944,  Cassin  reported  at 
Pearl  Harbor  22  April,  and  was  assigned  escort  duty 
from  Majuro  until  August.  By  shooting  out  caves  and 
bombarding  Aguijan  Island,  she  aided  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  Tinian  from  15  to  25  August,  and  then  assumed 
escort  duties  out  of  Saipan.  Her  guns  took  revenge  on 
the  Japanese  once  more  when  she  took  part  in  the 
bombardment  of  Marcus  Island  on  9 October.  This  was 
part  of  the  preparations  for  the  Leyte  assault,  and  was 
an  attempt  to  convince  the  Japanese  that  the  main 
attack  they  sensed  was  coming  would  be  directed  at  the 
Bonins.  With  the  same  force  which  had  struck  at  Marcus, 
Cassin  sailed  on  to  join  TG  38.1  on  16  October,  as  the 
carriers  of  that  group  prepared  the  air  strikes  designed 
to  neutralize  the  Japanese  airfields  in  the  Manila  area 
prior  to  the  assault  landings  on  Leyte.  Cassin  steamed 
northeast  of  Luzon  during  the  Leyte  landings,  and  when 
the  landings  had  been  successfully  launched,  was  dis- 
patched with  her  group  to  refuel  and  replenish  at  Ulithi. 
However,  when  TF  38  made  contact  with  the  Japanese 
Center  Force  rounding  the  southern  cape  of  Mindoro, 
bound  for  its  part  in  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
Cassin’s  group  was  recalled  to  join  the  approaching 
action.  In  the  afternoon  of  25  October,  her  group  at  last 
reached  position  to  launch  aircraft  which  attacked  the 
Japanese  ships  in  one  of  the  longest-range  carrier 
strikes  of  the  war.  These  strikes  continued  as  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  retired  north,  diminished  and  battered. 

Cassin’s  next  assignment  was  to  the  preparations  for 
the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima.  On  the  night  of  11-12  No- 
vember 1944,  and  again  on  24  January  1945,  she  bom- 
barded the  island  as  part  of  the  preassault  softening  up, 
and  otherwise  engaged  in  patrol,  escort,  and  radar  picket 
duties  around  Saipan.  On  23  February,  she  sailed  from 
Saipan  to  escort  an  ammunition  ship  to  newly  invaded 
Iwo  Jima,  returning  to  Guam  28  February  with  a hos- 
pital ship  laden  with  some  of  the  many  men  wounded  on 
the  fiercely  contested  island.  She  returned  to  Iwo  Jima 
in  mid-March  for  radar  picket  and  air-sea  rescue  duty. 
With  periods  at  Guam  and  Saipan  for  replenishment  and 
repairs,  she  continued  on  this  duty  through  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

As  vivid  proof  that  hazards  of  war  come  not  only 
from  the  enemy,  Cassin  endured  the  violence  of  a ty- 
phoon on  6 June  1945,  losing  one  of  her  men  overboard, 


as  well  as  a motor  whaleboat.  On  20  July,  she  bom- 
barded Kita,  Iwo  Jima,  and  on  7 August,  she  boarded 
and  searched  a Japanese  hospital  ship  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  international  law.  Since  there  were  no  viola- 
tions, she  allowed  the  Japanese  ship  to  proceed  on  its 
way.  With  the  war  over,  she  continued  air-sea  rescue 
off  Iwo  Jima,  guarding  the  air  evacuation  of  released 
prisoners  of  war  from  Japan.  She  returned  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  1 November  1945,  and  was  decommissioned  there 
17  December  1945.  Cassin  was  sold  25  November  1947. 

Cassin  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cassin  Young 

Born  6 March  1894  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Cassin 
Young  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  3 June  1916. 
His  service  ashore  and  afloat  included  command  of 
Evans  (DD-78),  and  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  he  was  commanding  Vestal  (AR-4).  His  actions 
on  7 December  1941  illustrated  graphically  the  high 
devotion  to  duty  that  is  the  goal  of  every  naval  officer. 
First  he  rapidly  organized  offensive  action,  personally 
taking  charge  of  one  of  Vestal’s  antiaircraft  guns.  When 
Arizona’s  forward  magazine  exploded,  the  blast  blew 
Cassin  Young  overboard,  and  although  stunned  he  de- 
termined to  save  his  ship  by  getting  her  away  from  the 
blazing  Arizona.  Swimming  back  to  Vestal,  which  had 
already  been  hit  and  was  to  be  hit  again,  Young  got  her 
underway,  and  finally  beached  her,  thus  insuring  her 
later  salvage.  Such  heroic  exemplification  of  his  profes- 
sion was  recognized  by  the  award  to  him  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  Captain  Young  commanded  San  Francisco  in  the 
heated  battles  of  Cape  Esperance  and  Guadalcanal  with 
great  distinction  which  resulted  in  the  award  of  the 
Navy  Cross  to  him,  and  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
to  his  ship.  He  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Battle  of 
Guadalcanal,  13  November  1942. 

(DD-793 : dp.  2.050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  320;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Cassin  Young  (DD-793)  was  launched  12  September 
1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  C.  Young;  and  commissioned  31  Decem- 
ber 1943,  Commander  E.  T.  Schrieber  in  command. 

Cassin  Young  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  19  March  1944 
to  complete  her  training  before  sailing  on  to  Manus, 
where  she  joined  the  massive  carrier  striking  force  TF 
58.  On  28  April,  this  force  sortied  for  smashing  air  at- 
tacks on  Japanese  strongholds  at  Truk,  Woleai,  Sata- 
wan,  and  Ponape,  during  which  Cassin  Young  operated 
as  picket  ship,  assigned  to  warn  her  group  of  possible 
enemy  counterattack.  She  returned  to  Majuro,  and  then 
Pearl  Harbor  for  further  training  before  reporting  to 
Eniwetok  11  June  to  join  the  screen  of  escort  carriers 
assigned  to  covering  duty  in  the  invasion  of  Saipan  4 
days  later.  In  addition  to  radar  picket  and  screening 
duty,  she  was  also  called  upon  for  inshore  fire  support. 
As  the  battle  for  Saipan  raged  ashore,  escort  carriers  of 
Cassin  Young’s  group  launched  attacks  on  the  island,  as 
well  as  sorties  to  neutralize  enemy  air  fields  on  Tinian, 
Rota,  and  Guam.  Similar  operations  supporting  the 
subsequent  assaults  on  Tinian  and  Guam  claimed  the 
services  of  Cassin  Young  until  13  August,  when  she 
returned  to  Eniwetok  to  replenish. 

Between  29  August  and  2 October  1944,  Cassin  Young 
guarded  the  carriers  of  TG  38.3  as  strikes  were  flown 
from  their  decks  to  hit  targets  on  Palau,  Mindanao,  and 
Luzon  in  support  of  the  assault  on  the  Palaus,  stepping- 
stone  to  the  Philippines.  Only  4 days  after  her  return 
from  this  mission  to  Ulithi,  Cassin  Young  sailed  on  6 
October  with  the  same  force  on  duty  in  the  accelerated 
schedule  for  the  Philippines  assault.  First  on  the  sched- 
ule were  air  strikes  on  Okinawa,  Luzon,  and  Formosa; 
these  led  to  the  furious  Formosa  Air  Battle  of  10  to  13 
October,  during  which  the  Japanese  tried  desperately  to 
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destroy  the  carrier  strength  of  the  imposing  TF  38.  On 
14  October,  in  an  attack  by  Japanese  torpedo  bombers, 
cruiser  Reno  (CL-81)  was  struck  by  a suicide  plane, 
some  of  whose  machine  gun  fire  wounded  five  of  Cassin 
Young’s  men.  Cassin  Young  aided  in  splashing  several 
planes  in  this  attack. 

On  18  October  1944,  TF  38  took  position  east  of  Luzon 
to  launch  strikes  immobilizing  enemy  air  fields  there  in 
preparation  for  the  assault  on  Leyte  2 days  later.  After 
standing  by  to  render  support  if  called  upon  during  the 
initial  landings,  Cassin  Young’s  group  began  to  search 
for  the  enemy  forces  known  to  be  moving  toward  Leyte 
Gulf  on  23  October,  and  next  day  moved  in  toward  San 
Bernardino  Strait,  ready  to  launch  strikes.  In  the  most 
vigorous  and  successful  air  attack  mounted  by  the  Japa- 
nese during  the  Leyte  operation,  at  0938  on  24  October, 
an  enemy  bomb  struck  carrier  Princeton  (CVL-23),  and 
Cassin  Young  rejoined  TG  38.3  for  the  dash  northward 
to  attack  the  Japanese  Northern  Force.  This  developed 
on  25  October  into  the  Battle  off  Cape  Engano,  a series 
of  air  strikes  in  which  four  Japanese  carriers  and  a 
destroyer  were  sunk. 

Cassin  Young  continued  operations  in  support  of  the 
Leyte  conquest,  as  her  carriers  continued  to  range 
widely,  striking  at  enemy  bases  on  Okinawa,  Formosa, 
and  Luzon.  With  Ulithi  as  her  base,  the  destroyer 
screened  carriers  through  January  1945  as  their  planes 
pounded  away  at  Formosa,  Luzon,  Camranh  Bay,  Hong 
Kong,  Canton,  and  the  Nansei  Shoto  in  their  support 
for  the  assault  on  Luzon.  A brief  overhaul  at  Ulithi 
prepared  her  for  the  operations  supporting  the  invasion 
of  Iwo  Jima  with  air  strikes  on  Honshu  and  Okinawa, 
the  bambardment  of  Parece  Vela,  and  screening  off  Iwo 
Jima  itself  during  the  initial  assault  on  19  February. 

Another  brief  respite  at  Ulithi  proceded  her  deploy- 
ment for  the  Okinawa  operation,  for  which  she  sailed 
from  Ulithi  22  March  1945.  After  screening  heavy 
ships  in  the  massive  preinvasion  bombardment,  Cassin 
Young  moved  inshore  to  support  the  activities  of  under- 
water demolition  teams  preparing  the  beaches.  On  in- 
vasion day  itself,  1 April,  the  destroyer  offered  fire 
support  in  the  assault  areas,  then  took  up  radar  picket 
duty.  On  6 April,  Cassin  Young  endured  her  first  des- 
perate kamikaze  attacks  with  which  the  Japanese 
gambled  on  defeating  the  Okinawa  operation.  Two 
near-by  destroyers,  whose  survivors  Cassin  Young 
rescued,  were  sunk.  On  12  April,  it  was  Cassin  Yoimg’s 
turn,  when  a massive  wave  of  kamikazes  came  in  at 
midday.  Her  accurate  gunfire  had  aided  in  downing 
five  would-be  suiciders  when  a sixth  crashed  high-up 
into  her  foremast,  exploding  in  midair  only  50  feet  from 
the  ship.  Casualties  were  miraculously  light;  only  one 
man  was  killed  and  one  other  wounded.  Cassin  Young, 
although  damaged,  made  Kerama  Retto  under  her  own 
power.  After  repairs  there  and  at  Ulithi,  she  returned 
to  Okinawa  31  May,  and  resumed  radar  picket  duty. 
r As  the  fury  of  kamikaze  attacks  continued,  Cassin 
Young  had  respite  only  during  two  brief  convoy  escort 
voyages  to  the  Marianas.  On  28  July,  her  group  was 
again  a prime  target  for  the  Japanese,  with  one  de- 
stroyer sunk  and  another  badly  damaged  by  suicide 
planes.  During  the  engagement,  Cassin  Young  assisted 
in  splashing  two  enemy  planes,  and  rescued  survivors 
from  the  sunken  ship.  The  next  day,  she  was  made  vic- 
tim by  a suicider  for  the  second  time,  when  a low-flying 
airplane  struck  her  starboard  side.  A tremendous  explo- 
sion amidships  was  followed  by  fire,  but  in  an  impres- 
sive damage  control  operation,  her  men  restored  power 
to  one  engine,  battled  the  flames  under  control,  and  had 
the  ship  underway  for  the  safety  of  Kerama  Retto 
within  20  minutes.  Twenty-two  of  her  men  were  dead, 
and  45  wounded.  For  her  determined  service  and  gal- 
lantry in  the  roaring  fury  of  the  Okinawa  radar  picket 
line  she  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Cassin  Young  cleared  Okinawa  8 August  for  repairs 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Here  she  was  decommissioned  and 


placed  in  reserve  28  May  1946.  Recommissioned  8 Sep- 
tember 1951,  she  cleared  San  Diego  4 January  1952  for 
her  new  home  port,  Newport,  R.I.  Local  operations, 
overhaul,  and  refresher  training  in  the  Caribbean  pre- 
ceded a period  of  antisubmarine  exercises  off  Florida 
from  7 May  to  12  June  1953.  Her  first  tour  of  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  took  place  from  16 
September  to  30  November  1953.  After  another  period 
of  local  operations,  and  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  early 
in  1954,  she  cleared  Newport  3 May  for  a round-the- 
world  cruise,  which  found  her  exercising  with  the  7th 
Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific,  patrolling  off  Korea,  and 
making  good-will  visits  to  Far  Eastern  and  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  She  returned  to  Newport  28  November 
1954. 

Her  operations  from  that  time  into  1960  included 
training  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  eastern 
seaboard  as  well  as  tours  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  1956,  winter  1956-57,  and  1959,  and  a round  of  visits 
to  ports  of  northern  Europe  in  1958.  On  6 February 
1960  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  for  inacti- 
vation, and  there  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  29  April  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Cassin 
Young  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cassiopeia 

A northern  constellation. 

( AK-75 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s. 

12  k.;  cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3'';  cl.  Crater) 

Cassiopeia  (AK-75)  was  launched  15  November  1942 
as  Melville  W.  Fuller  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp., 
Richmond,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Calhoun;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  27  November  1942;  and  commissioned  8 Decem- 
ber 1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  E.  Carlson  in 
command. 

Cassiopeia  sailed  from  San  Francisco  21  December 
1942  with  cargo  for  Noumea,  where  she  arrived  12 
January  1943.  From  this  base,  she  offered  essential 
support  to  the  operations  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
northern  Solomons,  carrying  the  varied  necessities  of 
war  throughout  the  South  Pacific.  Between  19  June  and 
11  July,  the  cargo  ship  voyaged  to  Auckland,  N.Z.,  to 
reload,  then  returned  with  voyages  from  Noumea  to 
Guadalcanal  until  9 August.  Another  resupply  mission 
and  a brief  repair  period  in  New  Zealand  preceded  her 
resumption  of  South  Pacific  operations  in  November. 

This  pattern  of  ferrying  vital  supplies  in  the  South 
Pacific  alternating  with  voyages  to  New  Zealand  to 
reload  continued  until  6 June  1945,  when  Cassiopeia 
cleared  Auckland  for  San  Francisco,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  25  October.  The  cargo 
ship  was  decommissioned  21  November  1945,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  the 
same  day. 

Cassiopeia  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cassius 

Gaius  Cassius  Longinus  (?-42  B.C.)  was  a Roman 
general,  and  conspirator  against  Caesar. 

(AC:  t.  2,182;  1.  351'1";  b.  43';  dr.  26') 

Cassius,  a collier,  was  built  in  1883  by  Reiherstieg, 
Hamburg,  Germany,  as  Rhaetia;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
24  May  1898;  converted  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  com- 
missioned 6 June  1898,  Commander  S.  W.  Very  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Cassius  carried  coal  locally  at  Norfolk  through  the 
Spanish-American  War.  On  11  October  1898,  she  cleared 
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for  a cruise  of  Caribbean  and  Brazilian  ports,  carrying 
coal  for  ships  serving  in  those  waters.  She  called  at 
Bahia,  Brazil;  Barbados  Island,  West  Indies;  and  St. 
Thomas,  V.I. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  13  December  1898,  Cassius  was 
decommissioned  29  December  1898.  She  was  refitted  for 
use  as  a transport,  and  sold  to  the  War  Department 
16  September  1899.  She  was  renamed  Sumner  by  the 
Army. 

Castine 

A town  in  Maine. 

I 

( Gbt : dp.  1,177;  1.  204';  b.  32'1";  dr.  12';  cpl.  154;  a. 

8 4"  rf.,  4 6-pdr.) 

Castine,  a gunboat,  was  launched  11  May  1892  by 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss  M. 
Hichborn;  commissioned  22  October  1894,  Commander 
T.  Perry  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic,  Castine  cleared  New 
England  waters  in  February  1895.  She  called  at  the 
Azores  and  Gibraltar,  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
visited  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique,  and  rounded  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  before  arriving  on  station  at  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  13  October  1895.  She  cruised  in  South  American 
and  West  Indian  waters  save  for  an  overhaul  period  in 
Norfolk  until  March  1898. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Castine  was  called  north  to  take  her  place  on  the  block- 


ade surrounding  Cuba  in  March  1898.  She  served  in 
the  force  which  accompanied  the  Army’s  transports  to 
Cuba,  and  remained  in  the  Caribbean  until  the  close  of 
the  war. 

In  December  1898  Castine  sailed  from  Boston  for  the 
Suez  Canal  on  her  way  to  the  Far  East.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  she  began  duty  in 
coordination  with  the  Army  to  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion following  the  Spanish-American  War.  Operating 
primarily  in  the  southern  islands,  she  supervised  the 
evacuation  of  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Zamboanga  in 
May  1899.  With  a cruise  to  Chinese  ports  in  1900, 
Castine  remained  in  the  Far  East  until  June  1901 
when  she  cleared  for  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  east  coast. 

Castine  was  out  of  commission  at  Philadelphia  be- 
tween 8 October  1901  and  12  November  1903.  Upon 
recommissioning  she  saw  duty  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean,  and  Caribbean,  and  from  23  September 
1905  to  4 October  1908  was  again  out  of  commission,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 

From  October  1908  until  May  1913,  Castine  served 
as  a submarine  tender  at  east  coast  bases,  then  returned 
to  the  Caribbean  until  July  1917.  Patrol  and  protection 
of  American  interests  in  Mexico  found  her  cruising  off 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico. 

On  5 August  1917,  Castine  sailed  to  join  the  Patrol 
Force  at  Gibraltar,  where  she  served  until  21  December 
1918.  She  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  de- 
commissioned at  New  Orleans  28  August  1919.  Castine 
was  sold  5 August  1921. 

II 

PC-452  (q.v.)  was  renamed  and  reclassified  Castine 
(IX-211)  on  10  March  1945. 
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USS  Castine  (Gunboat  No.  6)  in  which  LT  C.  W.  Nimitz  served  as  Commander,  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla 
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Castle 

Commander  Guy  W.  S.  Castle,  USN,  was  born  in 
Portage,  Wisconsin,  8 February  1879.  He  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1901,  and  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  submarines  as  commanding  officer  of  Porpoise 
and  Plunger.  He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  distinguished  conduct  and  bravery  in  the  battle 
of  Vera  Cruz  in  1914.  Commander  Castle  died  on  19 
August  1919  while  in  command  of  USS  Martha  Wash- 
ington. 


Castle  (DD-720)  was  authorized  on  9 July  1942,  and 
her  keel  laid  on  11  July  1945.  Construction  was  termi- 
nated on  11  February  1946  and  she  was  delivered  in  a 
partially  completed  status  to  the  3d  Naval  District  on 
15  August  of  that  year.  She  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List  on  2 November  1954  and  later  sold. 

Castle  Rock 

An  island  off  the  Alaskan  coast. 

(AVP-35:  dp.  1,766;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6";  s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  215;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Bamegat) 

Castle  Rock  (AVP-35)  was  launched  11  March  1944 
by  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Cooper;  and  commissioned  8 
October  1944,  Commander  G.  S.  James,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Castle  Rock  stood  out  of  San  Diego  18  December  1944 
bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  where  she  ar- 
rived 28  January.  Assigned  to  escort  convoys  between 
Saipan,  Guam,  and  Ulithi  until  20  March,  Castle  Rock 
then  took  up  duties  of  designed  mission,  tending  sea- 
planes, at  Saipan.  In  addition  to  providing  the  essential 
home  base  for  seaplanes  as  they  carried  out  varied  air 
operations  including  reconnaissance,  search,  and  hun- 
ter-killer activities,  Castle  Rock  herself  performed  local 
escort  duties. 

On  28  November  1944,  Castle  Rock  sailed  from  Saipan 
for  Guam,  where  she  embarked  a group  assigned  to  study 
Japanese  defenses  on  Chichi  Jima  and  Truk.  This  key 
preparation  for  future  operations  continued  until  5 
January,  when  Castle  Rock  returned  to  tender  opera- 
tions at  Saipan. 

Castle  Rock  left  Saipan  astern  9 March  1946,  sailing 
for  San  Francisco  where  she  arrived  27  March.  Here 
she  was  decommissioned  6 August  1946,  and  loaned  to 
the  Coast  Guard  16  September  1948. 

Castor 

The  more,  northern  of  the  two  bright  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation Gemini. 


Mahopac  (q.v.),  a single  turreted  monitor,  was  named 
Castor  from  15  June  to  10  August  1869. 

I 

( AKS-1 : dp.  5,500;  1.  435';  b.  63';  dr.  25'10";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  315;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Castor) 

Castor  (AKS-1)  was  launched  as  Challenge  20  May 
1939  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  T.  M.  Woodward;  acquired  by  the  Navy  23 
October  1940  and  renamed  Castor  six  days  later;  and 
commissioned  12  March  1941,  Commander  F.  Johnson 
in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk  6 May  1941,  Castor  arrived  at  San 
Diego  20  May  to  begin  a series  of  cargo  voyages  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  October,  she  carried  Marine  reinforce- 


ments to  Johnston  and  Wake  Islands.  Returning  to  San 
Francisco  to  load  explosives,  Castor  arrived  in  Pearl 
Harbor  three  days  before  the  Japanese  attack  of  7 
December  1941.  Her  guns  were  quickly  brought  into 
action,  and  while  she  was  repeatedly  strafed  by  enemy 
planes,  she  suffered  little  damage  and  no  casualties  in 
the  attack. 

Until  7 February  1942,  Castor  carried  cargo  from  the 
west  coast  to  aid  in  the  buildup  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  the 
nerve  center  for  the  Pacific,  then  aided  in  the  opening 
of  operations  in  the  critical  South  Pacific  area  with  cargo 
runs  from  San  Francisco  to  bases  in  New  Caledonia, 
the  New  Hebrides,  the  Fi j is,  and  New  Zealand.  A cargo 
voyage  to  Funafuti  and  Espiritu  Santo  in  November  and 
December  1943  found  her- carrying  essential  supplies  for 
the  Gilbert  Islands  invasion.  From  January  1944,  her 
voyages  from  the  west  coast  were  to  bases  in  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  and  after  a brief  overhaul  at  Seattle, 
Castor  reported  at  Manus  18  September  for  duty  with 
famed  TF  58.  Operating  primarily  from  Manus  and 
Ulithi,  she  replenished  the  fast  carrier  task  force  at 
sea  thus  helping  to  expedite  the  smashing  series  of 
raids  which  pushed  the  Japanese  ever  westward.  The 
final  phase  of  these  operations  found  the  cargo  ship 
acting  in  support  of  the  assault  on  Okinawa,  off  which 
she  operated  through  May  and  June  1945.  Unscathed 
by  the  inferno  which  kamikaze  attacks  made  of  duty  off 
Okinawa,  Castor  sailed  for  overhaul  at  San  Francisco 
on  10  July. 

Between  December  1945  and  February  1947,  Castor 
supplied  occupation  forces  in  the  Far  East,  calling  at 
Guam,  Saipan,  Tsingtao,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japanese 
ports.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
at  San  Francisco  30  June  1947. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Castor  was 
recommissioned  24  November  1950,  and  cleared  San 
Francisco  11  March  1951  for  training  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  arrived  at  Sasebo  14  May  and  from  this  base  sup- 
plied ships  in  the  harbors  of  Inchon  and  Pusan,  Korea, 
as  well  as  replenishing  ships  of  TF  77  at  sea.  Leaving 
Yokosuka  astern  18  March  1952,  Castor  ran  into  a fierce 
storm  which  damaged  her  engines  and  left  her  dead  in 
the  water  for  22  dangerous  hours  until  she  could  be 
towed  back  to  Japan  for  emergency  repairs.  She  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  25  April  for  overhaul  and  permanent 
repairs. 

On  9 September  1952,  Castor  returned  to  Yokosuka, 
now  to  be  her  home  port.  Since  that  date  and  through 
1960  she  has  operated  from  Yokosuka  and  occasionally 
from  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  supporting  the  ever  more  impor- 
tant operations  of  7th  Fleet,  as  it  carries  out  its  assign- 
ment to  keep  the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force  at  sea,  and  in 
September  1954  took  part  in  the  Vietnamese  evacuation, 
Operation  “Passage  to  Freedom,”  off  Indo-China.  An 
overhaul  at  San  Francisco  early  in  1955  fitted  her  to 
carry  both  technical  and  general  stores. 

While  bound  for  Subic  Bay  on  19  October  1956,  Castor 
fought  her  way  unscathed  through  a furious  typhoon, 
and  next  day  received  a distress  message  from  the  Phil- 
ippine merchantman  Lepus.  With  the  aid  of  search 
planes,  Castor  located  and  rescued  11  survivors  of  the 
stricken  ship.  This  rescue  won  a citation  and  plaque  for 
Castor  from  Philippine  President  Ramon  Magsaysay. 

Castor  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  Korean  War  service. 

Castro 

Castro  is  the  name  of  the  original  owner  of  Yerba 
Buena  Island,  San  Francisco  Bay. 


Castro  (No.  621),  a ferryboat  launch,  was  constructed 
by  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  1904.  Commissioned 
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in  1907,  she  was  attached  to  the  Naval  Training  Station, 
Yerba  Buena,  Calif.,  employed  as  a ferry  between  the 
Receiving  Station  and  the  docks  at  San  Francisco  until 
decommissioned  on  15  August  1923.  Castro  was  stricken 
from  the  Naval  Register  on  1 November  1926  and  later 
sold. 


Caswell 

A county  in  North  Carolina. 

( AKA-72 : dp.  6,318;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  395;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Tolland ) 

Caswell  (AKA-72)  was  launched  24  October  1944  by 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Williamson;  acquired  by  the  Navy  27  No- 
vember 1944;  and  commissioned  13  December  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  F.  M.  Diffley,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Caswell  cleared  Bayonne,  N.J.,  16  January  1945  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  Guadalcanal,  arriving  14  Feb- 
ruary. A month  of  training  preceded  her  departure 
combat-loaded  for  the  Okinawa  beaches.  Sailing  with 
the  Northern  Attack  Force,  Caswell  arrived  for  the 
initial  landings  on  1 April,  and  remained  off  the  beaches 
for  the  next  week,  landing  cargo  to  support  the  6th 
Marines  in  their  rapid  advance  across  the  Motobu 
Peninsula.  The  skillful  work  of  her  men  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  success,  and  she  cleared 
Okinawa  9 April  for  overhaul  and  replenishment  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast,  Caswell  loaded  cargo  for 
Okinawa,  where  she  arrived  5 August  to  begin  a series 
of  cargo  and  troop  movements  throughout  the  Far  East, 
calling  at  ports  in  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan 
until  7 December,  when  she  cleared  Sasebo  for  San 
Diego.  Between  23  February  and  2 May  1946,  Caswell 
carried  cargo  from  San  Francisco  to  China,  returning 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  19  June 
1946.  Caswell  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
two  days  later. 

Casivell  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Caswell,  Herman  S.,  see  Herman  S.  Caswell 
Caswell,  Richard,  see  Richard  Caswell 
Catahoula  Parish,  see  LST—528. 

Catalpa 

A tree  of  China,  Japan,  and  North  America. 

I 

(ScTug:  t.  191;  1.  105'3";  b.  22'2";  dr.  9';  cpl.  37;  a. 

2 24-pdr.  sb.,  1 12-pdr.  sb.) 

Catalpa,  a screw  tug,  was  built  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in 
1864  as  Conqueror ; purchased  by  the  Navy  29  June 
1864;  commissioned  12  July  1864,  Acting  Ensign  J.  A. 
Edgren  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Catalpa  oper- 
ated with  her  Squadron  along  the  South  Carolina  coast, 
performing  the  varied  services  with  which  she  rendered 
valuable  support  to  the  successful  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federacy. She  carried  passengers  and  light  cargo  in 
addition  to  performing  the  usual  tug  services,  and  skill- 
fully removed  torpedoes  and  obstructions.  She  con- 
tributed her  officers  and  men  to  operations  in  Broad 
River  and  Bull’s  Bay  in  which  a naval  brigade  cooper- 


ated closely  with  Army  forces  in  preparing  for  Sher- 
man’s march  to  the  sea,  and  in  February  1865,  stood  up 
the  Pedee  River  to  Georgetown,  S.C.,  where  her  landing 
party  routed  a band  of  Confederate  horsemen,  and 
raised  the  flag  over  the  town. 

Catalpa  was  decommissioned  1 September  1865,  and 
was  used  as  a yard  tug  at  New  York  until  23  July  1894 
when  she  was  sold. 

II 

( YN-5 : dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6";  dr.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe ) 

The  second  Catalpa  (YN-5)  was  launched  22  Febru- 
ary 1941  by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Colton;  and  on  20  June  1941 
placed  in  service  for  duty  in  the  12th  Naval  District. 
She  was  commissioned  22  May  1942  at  Alameda,  Calif., 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  F.  J.  George,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  loading  equipment  at  the  Net  Depot  at  Tiburon, 
Calif.,  Catalpa  sailed  24  May  1942  for  the  Fiji  Islands, 
arriving  14  June.  At  Nandi,  Suva,  and  during  October 
and  November  1942  at  Funafuti  in  the  Ellice  Islands, 
Catalpa  laid  and  cared  for  harbor  entrance  nets,  pro- 
tecting important  South  Pacific  bases.  Early  in  1944, 
she  sailed  to  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  for  overhaul,  dur- 
ing which  on  20  January  she  was  redesignated  AN-10. 

Catalpa  arrived  at  Cape  Torokina,  Bougainville,  20 
February  1944  to  carry  out  varied  duties  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  through  the  spring  and  summer.  In  addition  to 
tending  nets,  she  laid  mooring  buoys,  offered  towing 
and  salvage  services,  and  provided  divers  for  the  serv- 
ices essential  to  the  maintenance  of  fleet  anchorages. 
Early  in  September,  she  joined  forces  at  Guadalcanal 
staging  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palau  Islands,  a vital 
preparation  for  the  return  to  the  Philippines.  With  the 
assault  forces,  she  arrived  off  Peleiu  on  15  September, 
and  after  standing  by  as  the  first  troops  smashed  ashore, 
sailed  on  to  mine-infested  Kossol  Passage  to  begin  the 
work  of  preparing  what  would  become  a major  fleet 
anchorage.  Net  and  salvage  operations  in  the  Palaus 
were  Catalpa’ s contribution  to  the  continuing  operations 
there  and  in  the  Philippines  until  28  February  1945 
when  she  got  underway  for  Ulithi  and  Eniwetok.  She 
operated  in  the  Marshalls  until  30  June  when  she 
cleared  for  duty  in  the  Eleventh  Naval  District  from 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  On  23  July  1946  she  sailed  for 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  21  October  1946. 

With  the  buildup  of  the  fleet  brought  into  effect  upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Catalpa  was  re- 
commissioned 7 August  1950  and  reported  to  the  net 
depot  in  San  Francisco  Bay  for  training  and  local  duty. 
On  1 February  1952,  she  sailed  from  San  Diego  for  the 
Far  East,  and  through  1954  installed  and  tended  nets 
in  Tokyo  Bay,  except  for  a period  in  the  fall  of  1953 
when  she  carried  out  similar  duties  at  Guam.  On  23 
January  1955  she  cleared  for  New  London,  Conn.,  where 
she  arrived  4 May.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  there  7 October  1955. 

Catalpa  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Catamount 

In  1765,  at  the  Catamount  Tavern  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
the  colonies  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  settled 
their  claims  for  the  territory  which  is  now  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

(LSD-17:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Casa  Grande) 

Catamount  (LSD-17)  was  launched  27  January  1945 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Satterfield,  Jr.; 
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commissioned  9 April  1945,  Commander  C.  A.  Swafford 
in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Catamount  sailed  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  16  June  1945 
laden  with  landing  craft  for  Guam  and  Eniwetok. 
Through  the  remainder  of  the  war,  she  ferried  landing 
craft,  dredges,  and  other  equipment  from  Espiritu 
Santo  to  Kwajalein,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines.  On  19 
August  she  cleared  Guam  with  special  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  occupation  of  Japan,  and  on  26  August  she 
stood  up  Tokyo  Bay.  Here  she  operated  a boat  pool  and 
tended  landing  craft  until  6 October,  when  she  cleared 
on  the  first  of  two  voyages  to  Manila  to  ferry  troops 
and  boats  for  the  Japanese  occupation.  After  a final 
voyage  from  Guam  to  Samar,  Catamount  cleared  for 
San  Francisco  and  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  11  Feb- 
ruary 1946.  Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Catamount  took 
part  in  amphibious  training  and  midshipman  cruises 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  Conflict. 

Leaving  Norfolk  15  August  1950,  Catamount  called 
at  San  Diego  "fen  route  Kobe  where  she  embarked  ma- 
rines bound  for  the  magnificently  planned  and  executed 
invasion  of  Inchon.  In  the  landings  at  Wonsan,  Cata- 
mount sailed  with  the  important  repair  and  salvage 
group.  It  was  in  November  1950,  at  Chinnampo,  port 
city  of  Pyongyang,  that  Catamount  achieved  a notable 
first,  when  she  became  the  first  LSD  to  take  part  in 
minesweeping  operations.  It  was  essential  that  this  port 
be  opened  so  that  the  advancing  Army  ashore  could  be 
supplied  by  sea,  and  all  types  of  minesweepers  were 
summoned  for  the  urgent  task.  Catamount  served  as 
tanker  and  supply  ship  to  this  varied  fleet,  as  well  as 
mothering  a swarm  of  LCVP’s  which  were  able  to  sweep 
waters  too  shallow  for  larger  craft. 

In  December,  Catamount  took  part  in  the  skillful 
withdrawal  of  marines  and  soldiers  from  Hungnam  to 
Pusan,  then  returned  to  Yokosuka  to  replenish.  She 
returned  to  tend  landing  craft  at  Korean  ports  through 
April  1951,  when  she  began  duty  transporting  equipment 
and  supplies  from  Sasebo  to  Inchon  and  Pusan.  On  31 
May,  she  cleared  Yokosuka  for  an  overhaul  at  San  Diego. 

Catamount  had  two  more  tours  of  duty  in  the  Korean 
War,  from  3 November  1951  to  24  July  1952,  and  from 
29  October  1952  to  8 April  1953.  She  made  her  first 
post-war  tour  from  5 August  1953  to  18  April  1954. 
During  each  of  these  tours,  she  tended  small  craft,  and 
transported  personnel,  as  well  as  taking  part  in  exercises 
off  Japan  and  Okinawa.  From  her  base  at  San  Diego, 
she  conducted  local  operations,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1954,  made  two  voyages  to  Naknek,  Alaska,  with  landing 
craft  and  oil  barges. 

On  3 January  1955,  Catamount  cleared  for  the  Far 
East  once  again,  arriving  at  Yokosuka  25  January. 
Almost  at  once  she  sailed  for  the  Taiwan  Straits  to  take 
part  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands  early  in 
February.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  24  April.  After 
local  operations,  she  spent  16  January  to  30  August  1956 
in  the  central  Pacific  in  Operation  “Redwing,”  a nuclear 
test.  In  the  summer  of  1957,  Catamount  sailed  from 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  resupply  missions  to  stations  of  the 
Distant  Early  Warning  Line  in  the  Arctic.  From  12 
June  to  8 December  1958,  she  cruised  in  the  Far  East 
once  more,  returning  for  duty  off  the  coast  of  southern 
California.  Among  her  assignments  was  qualifying 
helicopter  pilots  in  landings  on  ships  of  her  type,  and 
participating  in  amphibious  landing  exercises  based  on 
the  relatively  new  concept  of  vertical  envelopment. 
Special  operations  off  the  northwest  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1959  preceded  a deployment  to  Hawaii  for  amphibious 
training.  Later  in  the  year  she  was  overhauled  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  returning  to  operations  from  San  Diego 
25  March  1960.  After  a brief  period  of  operations  and 
supplementary  overhaul  in  San  Diego,  Catamount 
sailed  on  25  June  on  a special  mission,  carrying  landing 
craft  to  southern  Chile,  devastated  by  earthquakes. 
Transferred  to  the  Chilean  Navy,  these  landing  craft 


provided  critically  needed  transportation  in  regions 
where  piers  had  been  destroyed  by  tidal  waves.  Cata- 
mount  returned  to  San  Diego  on  13  August,  operated 
on  the  west  coast  and  on  22  November  sailed  for  another 
tour  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Far  East. 

Catamount  received  seven  battle  stars  for  Korean 
War  service. 

Catapult,  see  LSM—445 

Catawba 

A river  in  North  Carolina. 

I 

Catawba,  a Canomcus  class  monitor,  was  launched  13 
April  1864  by  Alexander  Swift  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  vessel  was  accepted  by  the  Navy  in  June  1865  and 
placed  in  ordinary  until  early  in  1868  when  she  was  sold. 

II 

The  second  Catawba  (YT-32),  ex-Howard  Greene 
(renamed  20  July  1920),  served  as  a district  tug  at 
Washington  from  1918  to  1922,  at  Norfolk  from  1922  to 
1933,  and  at  Charleston  from  1933  through  1946.  On 
26  December  1946,  Catawba  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal. 


Catawba  (AT-68)  was  renamed  Arapaho  (q.v.)  5 
August  1941,  prior  to  her  launching. 

Ill 

(ATA-210:  dp.  835  (f.) ; 1.  143';  b.  34';  dr.  15';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  45;  a.  1 3") 

The  third  Catawba  (ATA-210)  was  laid  down  as 
ATR-137,  reclassified  ATA-210  on  15  May  1944,  and 
launched  15  February  1945  by  Gulfport  Boiler  and 
Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  acquired  by  the  Navy  18  April 
1945;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  (jun- 
ior grade)  R.  W.  Standart,  USNR,  in  command. 

Catawba  cleared  Galveston,  Tex.,  16  May  1945  on 
towing  duty  bound  for  San  Diego,  where  she  arrived 
19  June.  She  sailed  on  to  San  Francisco  to  pick  up 
another  tow,  which  she  brought  into  Pearl  Harbor  10 
July.  Proceeding  to  the  Marshalls,  Catawba  was  at  sea 
between  Kwajalein  and  Guam  with  two  tows  when  the 
war  ended.  A brief  voyage  to  the  Philippines  preceded 
her  return  to  the  east  coast. 

From  1946  through  1962,  Catawba  has  been  based  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Charleston,  S.C.,  for 
the  miscellany  of  towing  duties  which  makes  her  and  her 
sister  tugs  an  essential  although  little-heralded  part  of 
the  U.S.  Navy.  Disabled  ships  are  brought  to  safety,  or 
taken  from  one  port  to  another  for  repairs;  targets  are 
towed  in  gunnery  exercises;  large  fleet  units  are  aided 
in  docking  and  undocking.  Although  operating  primarily 
off  the  southern  coast,  Catawba  has  frequently  cruised 
to  more  northern  ports  to  deliver  ships  to  overhauling 
yards.  In  the  summer  of  1959,  she  joined  the  task  force 
conducting  Operation  “Inland  Sea,”  the  first  penetration 
of  the  Great  Lakes  by  American  naval  forces  passing 
through  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.  For  the  larger 
ships  of  the  force,  it  was  often  a close  fit,  and  the 
services  of  Catawba  and  other  tugs  were  essential. 

Catbird 

An  American  songbird,  dark  gray  with  black  cap 
and  reddish  undertail  coverts. 

(AM-68:  dp.  570;  1.  147'10";  b.  28'8";  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.; 
a.  1 3") 
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Catbird  (AM-68)  was  built  in  1938  by  Charleston 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  as 
Bittern ; acquired  by  the  Navy  12  August  1940;  and 
commissioned  27  November  1940;  Lieutenant  E.  Johnson, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Catbird  operated  in  New  England  waters  through 
31  March  1941,  engaged  in  tests  and  exercises.  After 
overhaul  at  Brooklyn  she  sailed  on  5 October  for  Cristo- 
bal where  she  remained  until  29  January  1944,  on  duty 
in  the  15th  Naval  District.  Returning  to  the  east  coast 
she  engaged  in  local  operations  at  Norfolk  until  16  April 
1944  when  she  sailed  to  Boston  arriving  19  April.  She 
was  reclassified  IX-183,  15  August  and  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  service  17  August  1944. 

Catbird  provided  services  out  of  New  York  until  23 
May  1945,  then  operated  in  Cape  Cod  waters  until  3 June 
under  direction  of  Naval  Mine  Testing  Facilities.  Re- 
turning to  New  York  4 June,  she  was  placed  out  of 
service  and  laid  up  7 November  1945,  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  24  January  1947. 


Catclaw 

A species  of  the  acacia  tree. 

( YN-81 : dp.  1,100;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Catclaw  (YN-81)  was  launched  22  May  1943  by  Snow 
Shipyards,  Inc.,  Rockland,  Me.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Draper;  commissioned  14  January  1944,  Lieutenant 
T.  A.  Wall,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reclassified  AN-60 
20  January  1944. 

Catclaiv  reported  at  New  London,  Conn.,  10  April 
1944  to  lay  experimental  underwater  detection  and  sonar 
gear  until  10  June.  At  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  she  was 
supplied  with  welding  and  diving  equipment  and  had 
radar  equipment  installed,  then  sailed  on  23  June  for  a 
month  and  a half  of  duty  at  Clyde,  Scotland.  On  20 
August  she  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  where  she  based  until 
14  September  while  laying  moorings  at  Morlaix  Roads 
for  cargo  ships  bypassing  the  harbor  at  Brest.  Through 
November,  she  played  an  essential  part  in  the  huge 
task  of  clearing  the  harbor  of  Le  Havre,  and  after  a 
month  of  operations  at  Plymouth,  England,  sailed  for 
Charleston,  S.C.,  9 January  1945,  aiding  in  the  escort 
of  a group  of  disabled  ships  including  LCT-421  which 
she  took  in  tow. 

After  overhaul,  Catclaw  sailed  from  Charleston  15 
February  1945  for  San  Diego  to  load  nets  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  Here  she  had  duty  from  27  March  until  25 
May,  when  she  cleared  for  Eniwetok  and  Guam  to 
deliver  nets.  After  receiving  a new  propeller  at  Guam, 
she  sailed  to  Saipan  and  Okinawa,  where  from  13  July 
to  8 September  she  conducted  salvage  operations.  From 
10  September  to  14  October,  she  laid  harbor  buoys  and 
issued  dry  stores  at  Sasebo,  then  returned  to  Okinawa 
to  load  acoustic  minesweeping  equipment  for  use  in 
Japanese  waters.  She  operated  to  support  minesweepers 
off  northern  Kyushu  through  January  1946,  then  oper- 
ated at  Kobe  until  14  March.  Catclaw  sailed  then  to 
Shanghai,  where  she  was  decommissioned  19  April  1946. 
The  next  day  she  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  sale  to  China. 


Cates 

Bom  in  Drummonds,  Tenn.,  30  April  1916,  William 
Finnie  Cates  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve 21  January  1942.  While  serving  as  Seaman  Sec- 
ond Class  in  San  Francisco  (CA-38),  Cates  was  killed 
in  action  12  November  1942  when  a Japanese  torpedo 
plane,  which  he  kept  under  fire  while  refusing  to  leave 
his  station,  crashed  aboard  the  ship.  For  this  heroism, 
he  received  the  Navy  Cross  posthumously. 


(DE-763 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Cannon) 

Cates  (DE-763)  was  launched  10  October  1943  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  P.  Dyer;  commissioned  15  December  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant G.  A.  Prouse,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Between  27  February  and  1 May  1944,  Cates  guarded 
two  convoys  carrying  American  troops  to  ports  in  Ire- 
land and  Wales  in  the  lengthy  preparations  for  the 
Normandy  Invasion.  Overcoming  the  threat  of  subma- 
rine attack  and  the  everpresent  hazards  of  vicious  North 
Atlantic  weather,  she  aided  in  the  completely  safe  pas- 
sage of  critically  needed  men. 

After  a brief  period  training  with  submarines  from 
New  London,  Conn.,  Cates  completed  1944  with  five 
convoy  voyages  from  New  York  to  ports  in  Ireland, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  escorting  tankers,  carrying 
critical  petroleum  products  to  support  the  push  of  the 
Allies  across  Europe.  Cates  opened  1945  with  a brief 
training  period  in  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  then  a return  to 
tanker  convoy  duty  from  Boston  to  Scotland,  returning 
to  New  York  18  February.  Two  weeks  later  she  sailed 
in  the  escort  of  another  convoy,  but  had  to  break  off 
and  return  to  Earle,  New  Jersey,  for  repairs,  followed 
by  refresher  training  in  Casco  Bay.  This  training  be- 
came most  realistic  when  Cates  took  part  in  a 214-week 
antisubmarine  sweep  along  the  northeast  coast.  She 
returned  to  New  York  20  April,  and  sailed  4 days  later 
escorting  tankers  to  Liverpool. 

Returning  to  New  York  with  empty  tankers  23  May 
1945,  Cates  sailed  on  to  training  in  Cuban  waters,  passed 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor 31  July  for  training  and  overhaul.  Arriving  at  Eni- 
wetok 30  August,  she  began  6 months  of  convoy  escort 
supporting  the  redeployment  of  troops  in  the  Far  East, 
calling  at  ports  in  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Okinawa 
until  18  February  1946,  when  she  cleared  for  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  She 
arrived  at  the  latter  port  22  April  for  duty  training  re- 
servists until  28  March  1947,  when  she  was  decommis- 
sioned there.  Cates  was  transferred  to  France  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  on  11  November  1950. 
She  serves  in  the  French  Navy  as  Soudanais. 

Catfish 

Any  of  various  species  having  catlike  teeth,  barbels 
around  the  mouth,  including  the  common  bullhead. 

(SS-339:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20k.; 
cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Catfish  (SS-339)  was  launched  19  November  1944  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Crowley;  and  commissioned  19  March  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  W.  A.  Overton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Catfish  sailed  from  New  London  4 May  1945  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  29  June.  After  training  and  the  instal- 
lation of  new  equipment,  she  proceeded  to  Guam  for  spe- 
cial training,  then  departed  8 August  for  her  first  war 
patrol,  a special  mission  to  locate  a minefield  off  Kyu- 
shu. When  the  cease-fire  order  was  given  15  August,  she 
was  ordered  to  the  Yellow  Sea  for  surface  patrol  and 
lifeguard  duty.  She  returned  to  Guam  4 September, 
thence  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  Seattle  29  Sep- 
tember. 

Based  at  San  Diego,  Catfish  operated  locally  on  the 
west  coast  and  made  two  cruises  to  the  Far  East  during 
which  she  conducted  simulated  war  patrols  and  provided 
services  to  the  7th  Fleet. 

Catfish  was  extensively  modernized  (August  1948- 
May  1949),  giving  her  greater  submerged  speed  and 
endurance.  She  was  on  another  Far  Eastern  cruise 
when  war  broke  out  in  Korea  in  which  area  she  made 
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a reconnaissance  patrol  in  support  of  the  United  Nations 
forces.  Catfish  returned  to  the  “States”  20  October 
1950  and  was  based  at  San  Diego.  Since  that  time  the 
submarine  has  carried  out  training  exercises  with  Naval 
Reservists  off  the  west  coast,  operated  with  Canadian 
forces  in  joint  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises,  and 
made  several  cruises  to  the  Far  East.  Catfish  has  con- 
tinued this  employment  through  1963. 

Catfish  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Catherine  Johnson 

Former  name  retained. 

Catherine  Johnson  (No.  390),  formerly  Edith  B.,  was 
a freight  lighter  purchased  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in 
service  on  15  June  1918.  She  transported  supplies  within 
the  3d  Naval  District  for  the  next  14  years.  Her  name 
was  canceled  and  she  was  reclassified  YF-161  on  17 
July  1920.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  on  19  Novem- 
ber 1930,  reclassified  YC-660,  and  sold  on  29  Septem- 
ber 1932. 


Catlin,  see  George  Washington  (No.  3018) 


Catoctin 

A mountain  in  Maryland. 

( AGC-5 : dp.  7,430;  1.  459'3";  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  16.4  k.; 
cpl.  633;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Appalachian) 

Catoctin  (AGC-5)  was  launched  as  SS  Mary  Whitridge 
23  January  1943  by  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  H.  Morton;  acquired  by  the  Navy  31  August 
1943;  and  commissioned  as  Catoctin  the  same  day,  Com- 
mander H.  B.  Olsen,  USNR,  in  command. 

Between  14  September  and  11  October  1943,  Catoctin 
sailed  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  Philadelphia,  where 
she  was  decommissionad  upon  arrival.  Converted  to  a 
combined  operations  and  communications  headquarters 
ship,  Catoctin  was  recommissioned  24  January  1944, 
Commander  C.  O.  Comp  in  command,  and  reported  to 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Shakedown  complete,  Catoctin  cleared  Norfolk  5 
March  1944  for  Algiers,  where  she  reported  on  19  March 
as  flagship  for  Commander,  8th  Fleet.  She  remained 
at  Algiers  and  later  Oran  until  8 July,  when  she  sailed 
to  Naples,  Italy.  On  24  July,  at  Naples,  King  George 
VI  of  England  visited  on  board  the  ship.  For  several 
months,  Catoctin  had  been  headquarters  for  the  plan- 
ning of  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  and  on  13 
August,  she  sailed  from  Naples  for  the  assault,  carrying 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  J.  V.  Forrestal,  and  the  com- 


USS  Catoctin  (AGC-5) 


manders  of  the  7th  Army,  VI  Corps,  12th  Air  Force, 
and  French  Naval  Forces. 

At  early  dawn  of  15  August  1944,  Catoctin  arrived 
in  position  off  the  assault  beaches,  and  began  her  historic 
role  as  heart  of  one  of  the  most  painstakingly  planned, 
carefully  coordinated,  and  magnificently  executed  am- 
phibious assaults  of  the  war.  From  her  antennas  flashed 
the  commands  which  controlled  the  activities  of  thous- 
ands of  men,  in  ships,  landing  craft,  and  airplanes, 
ashore,  afloat,  and  aloft.  On  18  August,  6 of  her  crew 
were  killed  and  31  wounded  by  exploding  shrapnel  dur- 
ing a German  air  raid.  Arriving  at  Toulon  9 September, 
Catoctin  greeted  the  return  to  France  of  the  French  fleet 
and  General  Charles  DeGaulle  on  15  September.  On 
25  September,  she  cleared  Toulon  for  Naples,  her  base 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Catoctin  left  Naples  15  January  1945,  and  after  a 
brief  repair  period  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  sailed  to  Sevas- 
topol, Russia.  Arriving  26  January,  she  served  as  com- 
munications ship  and  as  headquarters  for  the  advance 
party  planning  the  Yalta  Conference.  Her  crew  operated 
transportation,  canteen,  hospital,  and  dental  facilities 
ashore,  and  in  cooperation  with  other  Allied  facilities, 
operated  an  air-sea  rescue  net.  On  11  February,  she 
welcomed  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  party, 
including  Fleet  Admiral  W.  D.  Leahy,  for  an  overnight 
stay.  Catoctin  cleared  Sevastopol  15  February,  return- 
ing to  Naples  5 days  later,  then  sailed  for  Oran. 

The  command  ship  embarked  military  passengers  at 
Oran,  and  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  under- 
went overhaul,  followed  by  refresher  training.  On  20 
June,  she  stood  down  Delaware  Bay,  bound  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  arrived  in  July.  Underway  once 
more  on  10  August,  Catoctin  arrived  at  Jinsen,  Korea, 
8 September  to  accept  the  surrender  of  Japanese  forces 
there.  She  sailed  to  Okinawa  to  embark  Marines  whom 
she  transported  to  Taku,  North  China,  where  they  were 
to  maintain  order  until  the  representatives  of  China’s 
Nationalist  Government  could  establish  normal  govern- 
ment. During  October  and  most  of  November,  Catoctin 
was  headquarters  for  negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  in  power  in  Shantung  and  Manchuria,  in 
which  attempts  were  made  to  allow  the  officially  recog- 
nized Nationalist  Government  to  reestablish  itself. 

Catoctin  stood  out  of  Shanghai,  China,  25  November 
1945  for  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  28  December.  She 
served  from  this  port  as  flagship  for  Commander  Am- 
phibious Force,  Atlantic,  until  18  September  1946,  then 
underwent  inactivation.  On  26  February  1947,  she 
was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia,  and  placed  in 
service  in  reserve.  On  30  December  1959,  Catoctin  was 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Catoctin  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Catron 

A county  in  New  Mexico. 

( APA-71 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320,  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Catron  (APA-71)  was  launched  28  August  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  Contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Chalkley;  acquired  by  the  Navy  27  November  1944; 
commissioned  28  November  1944,  Lieutenant  Comman- 
der D.  Maclnnes,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Catron  stood  out  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  18  January 
1945,  bound  for  training  in  the  Solomon  and  Florida 
Islands.  She  arrived  at  Purvis  Bay  5 February,  and  on 
21  March  reported  at  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  to  com- 
bat load  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa.  Carrying  men  of 
the  6th  Marines  and  their  cargo,  she  arrived  off  Oki- 
nawa for  the  initial  assault  on  1 April;  this  first  assault 
was  carried  out  by  the  ship  with  the  skill  born  of  thor- 
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ough  training.  Through  the  first  week  of  the  last  great 
campaign  of  the  Pacific  War,  Catron  remained  off  the 
island,  landing  cargo  to  support  the  Marines  in  their 
rapid  push  across  the  island. 

Leaving  Okinawa  astern  7 April  1945,  Catron  sailed 
to  San  Francisco  to  load  cargo  which  she  delivered  to 
Guam  13  June.  Here  she  embarked  297  Japanese  pris- 
oners of  war  with  whom  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
5 July.  After  a brief  overhaul,  she  was  underway  with 
cargo  for  Okinawa,  where  she  called  from  12  to  24 
August.  Her  next  passage  was  to  the  Philippines,  where 
she  embarked  occupation  troops  for  transportation  to 
Japan,  arriving  25  September.  Here  Catron  took  aboard 
her  most  satisfying  group  of  passengers,  552  former 
prisoners  of  war  whom  she  carried  home  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving  19  October. 

Catron  made  two  more  voyages  from  San  Francisco 
to  carry  troops  to  the  Philippines  between  29  October 
1945  and  12  February  1946,  when  she  reported  at  Pearl 
Harbor  to  be  stripped  in  preparation  for  Operation 
“Crossroads,”  the  atomic  tests  at  Bikini.  She  was  de- 
commissioned 29  August  1946,  and  remained  in  the  Pa- 
cific for  radiological  and  structural  study  until  sunk 
on  6 May  1948. 

Catron  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Catskill 

A northward  extension  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Range  into  southeastern  New  York  State. 

I 

(Monitor:  t.  1,875;  1.  200';  b.  46';  dr.  11'6";  s.  4 k. ; a. 

1 15''  sb„  1 11"  sb.) 

Catskill,  a single-turreted  monitor,  was  launched  16 
December  1862  by  Continental  Iron  Works,  Greenpoint, 
N.Y.;  outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  commissioned 
24  February  1863,  Commander  G.  W.  Rodgers  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron. 

Catskill  reported  for  duty  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  on  5 
March  1863,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war  operated 
intensively  on  the  blockade  off  Charleston,  S.C.  In  the 
lengthy  series  of  operations  against  the  strongly  forti- 
fied and  stoutly  defended  harbor,  Catskill  repeatedly 
took  part  in  attacks  on  the  batteries  and  forts  protect- 
ing Charleston  from  the  sea.  She  also  cruised  on  picket 
duty,  guarding  other  ships  of  the  squadron  from  the 
determined  and  ingenious  attacks  launched  against 
them,  and  patrolling  constantly  against  blockade  run- 
ners. 

Catskill’s  commanding  officer,  Commander  Rodgers, 
was  killed  in  action  17  August  1863,  while  directing  the 
fire  of  his  ship  against  Charleston’s  forts.  The  ship  was 
hit  by  Confederate  gunfire  on  several  occasions,  but 
skillful  work  by  her  crew  returned  her  to  action  without 
returning  for  repairs.  When  Charleston  was  evacu- 
ated, on  18  February  1865,  Catskill  boarded  and  took 
possession  of  the  grounded  blockade  runner,  Deer,  and 
later  in  that  day  raised  the  flag  over  another  grounded 
steamer,  Celt. 

Relieved  from  duty,  Catskill  cleared  Charleston  13 
July  1865,  and  sailed  to  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  26  July  1865.  Here  she 
remained  in  ordinary  until  1873.  During  that  time  she 
was  briefly  renamed  Goliath  (15  June-10  August  1869). 
Repaired  at  New  York  during  1874  and  1875,  Catskill 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  with  whom  she 
cruised  along  the  northeast  coast  between  4 March  1876 
and  5 November  1877.  From  1878  to  1895,  Catskill  was 
in  ordinary  at  various  anchorages  in  Virginia,  and  from 
1895  to  1898,  in  ordinary  at  Philadelphia’s  League  Island 
Navy  Yard. 


USS  Catskill  (LSV-1) 


Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
Catskill  was  one  of  the  craft  recommissioned  for  patrol 
duty  in  New  England  waters,  thus  releasing  more 
modern  ships  for  active  fighting.  This  period  of  com- 
mission lasted  from  16  April  1898  to  22  September 
1898,  after  which  Catskill  returned  to  League  Island 
until  sold  4 December  1901. 

II 

( AP-106 : dp.  5,875 ; 1.  455'5" ; b.  60'2" ; dr.  20' ; s.  20  k. ; 
cpl.  664;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Terror) 

The  second  Catskill  (AP— 106)  was  reclassified  to  CM- 
6,  1 May  1943;  to  LSV-1,  21  April  1944;  and  to  MCS-1, 
18  October  1956.  She  was  launched  19  May  1942  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  J.  G.  McPherson;  and  commissioned  30 
June  1944,  Captain  R.  W.  Chambers,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Catskill  sailed  from  San  Diego  12  August  1944  for 
Hawaii,  where  she  embarked  marines,  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  Eniwetok  for  Manus,  where  she  joined  the  trans- 
port group  of  the  Southern  Attack  Force  for  the  assault 
on  Leyte.  This  group  sailed  14  October  for  the  return  to 
the  Philippines,  and  entered  Leyte  Gulf  without  event, 
anchoring  off  Dulag  20  October  to  launch  the  initial 
attack.  Smooth  execution  of  brilliant  plans  resulted  in  a 
highly  successful  landing,  and  Catskill  completed  her 
offloading  and  was  able  to  retire  in  the  afternoon  of  22 
October,  before  the  commencement  of  the  epic  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf. 

Catskill  returned  to  New  Guinea,  then  sailed  to 
Morotai,  where  from  5 to  10  November  1944  she  loaded 
troops  and  cargo  under  almost  continuous  enemy  air 
raids.  As  her  convoy  proceeded  north  with  these  rein- 
forcements for  Leyte,  it  came  under  enemy  air  attack 
on  13  November,  and  Catskill’s  gunners  aided  in  splash- 
ing one  of  the  Japanese  aircraft.  Unloading  in  Leyte 
Gulf  took  place  on  14  November,  and  Catskill  got  under- 
way at  once  for  Manus,  and  New  Guinea,  where  she 
took  part  in  special  training. 

Returning  to  Manus  21  December  1944,  Catskill  sailed 
10  days  later  with  the  Lingayen  Attack  Force,  which 
came  under  air  attack,  although  not  in  Catskill’s  sector, 
as  it  made  its  final  approach.  On  9 January  1945  the 
landings  were  successfully  made  on  beaches  so  difficult 
that  the  Japanese  had  considered  an  amphibious  assault 
there  impossible.  The  force  was  under  repeated  air 
attack.  Catskill  nevertheless  accomplished  her  part  of 
the  landing  skillfully,  and  cleared  Lingayen  for  Leyte 
10  January.  Anchoring  2 days  later,  she  loaded  Army 
troops  and  cargo  for  the  first  reinforcement  of  Lingayen 
27  January. 

Arriving  in  the  Solomon  Islands  11  February  1945, 
Catskill  began  intensive  training  for  the  Okinawa  oper- 
ation. On  21  March,  she  anchored  in  Ulithi,  staging 
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area  for  the  massive  assault  which  was  to  come,  and  on 
27  March  got  underway  for  the  initial  assault  on  1 
April,  in  which  she  landed  units  of  the  6th  Marines. 
That  night,  she  moved  out  to  sea,  and  for  the  next  4 
days,  returned  to  the  beachhead  area  daily  to  complete 
her  unloading  of  men  and  cargo.  Returning  to  Saipan  9 
April,  Catskill  continued  on  to  San  Francisco,  arriving 
13  May. 

Between  16  May  and  14  June  1945,  Catskill  made  a 
voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harbor  carrying 
vehicles  and  general  cargo,  and  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor 
once  again.  She  loaded  troops  there  for  Eniwetok,  Sai- 
pan, and  Guam,  and  after  carrying  out  this  assignment, 
proceeded  to  Manila,  arriving  5 July.  Here  she  re- 
mained until  20  September,  when  she  sailed  laden  with 
Army  troops  for  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Catskill 
anchored  in  Wakayama  Bay  25  September,  and  cleared 
Japan  1 October  for  the  Philippines,  where  she  em- 
barked homeward-bound  servicemen.  She  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  27  October,  and  sailed  again  10  November 
on  the  first  of  two  more  voyages  to  bring  troops  home 
from  Guam,  Ulithi,  Peleliu,  and  Eniwetok. 

On  10  February  1946,  Catskill  arrived  at  San  Diego, 
where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30 
August  1946. 

Catskill  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Caution 

To  notify  of  danger  or  risk. 

(AM-158:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Caution  (AM-158)  was  launched  7 December  1942  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; com- 
missioned 10  February  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
F.  G.  Crane,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  21  April  1944,  Caution  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor  1 May.  Until  1 August,  she 
escorted  convoys  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Majuro  and 
Eniwetok;  then  sailed  to  Saipan,  arriving  25  August. 
Assigned  to  the  Saipan-Tinian  Patrol  and  Escort  Group, 
Caution  also  guarded  convoys  to  Eniwetok  and  back  to 
the  Marianas.  On  5 April  1945,  she  cleared  Eniwetok 
for  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  overhaul. 

Caution  arrived  at  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  11  July  1945  to 
train  a Russian  crew.  She  was  decommissioned  16 
August  1945,  and  transferred  under  lend-lease  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  whose  custody  she  remains.  She  was 
reclassified  MSF-158  on  7 February  1955. 

Cauto 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(AC:  dp.  8,060;  1.  368';  b.  47';  dr.  22'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  62; 

a.  2 3") 

Cauto  (No.  1538)  was  launched  in  1916  by  Seattle 
Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  12  July 
1918;  commissioned  13  July  1918,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander J.  R.  Curtis,  USNRF,  in  command;  outfitted  at 
Philadelphia;  and  reported  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service. 

Between  21  July  1918  and  9 February  1919,  Cauto 
made  three  transatlantic  voyages  carrying  supplies  for 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France.  She  was 
decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  22  February  1919,  and 
returned  to  her  owner. 

Cavalier 

A county  in  North  Dakota. 


(APA-37:  dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  523;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield ) 

Cavalier  (AP-82)  was  reclassified  APA-37,  1 Feb- 
ruary 1943;  launched  15  March  1943  by  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Jackson;  acquired  19  July  1943;  fitted  out  as  an 
attack  transport  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.; 
and  commissioned  15  January  1944,  Captain  R.  T.  Mc- 
Elliott,  USCG,  in  command. 

Cavalier  cleared  Davisville,  R.I.,  17  February  1944 
with  men  and  equipment  of  two  construction  battalions, 
whom  she  disembarked  at  Honolulu  16  March.  After 
special  amphibious  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she 
sailed  by  way  of  Kwajalein  for  the  invasion  beaches  of 
Saipan  in  the  Joint  Expeditionary  Force  Reserve.  When 
stiff  Japanese  resistance  was  encountered  on  D-Day,  15 
June,  Cavalier’s  group  was  summoned  to  unload  rein- 
forcements, and  landings  began  at  dusk  on  16  June. 
Working  at  top  speed,  since  the  Japanese  fleet  was 
known  to  be  approaching,  Cavalier  landed  her  troops, 
but  was  ordered  to  retire  before  she  could  get  off  the 
artillery  she  carried.  Leaving  many  of  her  boats  behind 
for  shuttle  duty,  she  drew  away  to  the  east  while  the 
classic  air  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  was  fought,  then 
returned  to  the  beachhead  area  25  June  to  complete  off- 
loading artillery  and  to  embark  casualties.  Next  day, 
Cavalier  cleared  for  Eniwetok,  where  the  wounded  were 
put  ashore,  and  cargo,  including  37  tons  of  dynamite  for 
use  in  underwater  demolition,  was  loaded. 

Returning  to  Saipan  13  July  1944,  Cavalier  delivered 
her  cargo,  and  loaded  troops  and  vehicles  of  the  2d 
Marines  for  the  assault  on  Tinian.  She  arrived  off 
Tinian’s  “White  Beach”  24  July,  successfully  landed 
troops  and  vehicles,  loaded  casualties,  and  sailed  on  28 
July  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  brief  repairs,  Cavalier  joined  in  rehearsal  land- 
ings in  the  Hawaiians,  and  on  15  September  1944,  sailed 
for  Manus,  and  final  preparations  for  the  Leyte  land- 
ings, first  step  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines.  With 
the  Southern  Attack  Force,  she  sailed  14  October,  and 
after  a quiet  passage,  arrived  off  Dulag  on  Leyte  20 
October.  Thorough  planning  and  training  paid  off. 
Cavalier’s  boats  landed  troops  and  equipment  smoothly. 
She  remained  off  the  beach,  completing  her  unloading 
and  receiving  casualties,  until  23  October,  when  she 
cleared  for  Manus  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf. 

After  disembarking  casualties  at  Manus,  Cavalier 
sailed  to  New  Guinea  to  load  reinforcements,  with  whom 
she  returned  to  Leyte  on  18  November  1944.  Then  she 
returned  to  New  Guinea  to  train  for  the  Lingayen  as- 
sault, for  which  she  sailed  28  December  in  the  San 
Fabian  Attack  Force.  They  suffered  enemy  air  and 
surface  attacks  enroute.  On  the  night  of  7 January 
1945,  Cavalier  made  the  first  radar  contact  with  the 
Japanese  destroyer  Hinoki,  later  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
companying escorts  of  her  group.  Still  later,  other 
ships  of  her  force  were  damaged  by  kamikazes.  On  9 
January,  Cavalier  took  position  to  launch  her  boats  on 
White  Beach  where  Japanese  mortar  fire  damaged  many 
of  her  barges.  Unhesitatingly  her  men  carried  out  as- 
signed duties,  although  six  were  injured  during  the  day. 
Three  more  were  injured,  one  mortally,  by  exploding 
shrapnel  during  the  dusk  attack  by  suicide  planes.  As 
she  retired  from  Lingayen  Gulf  next  day,  her  gunners 
took  a suicide  plane  under  fire,  only  to  see  it  crash  into 
Dupage  (AP-41). 

Cavalier  loaded  troops  at  Leyte,  and  on  26  January 
1945  stood  out  for  the  northern  Luzon  landings  on  29 
January.  Since  Philippine  guerillas  had  secured  the 
assault  area  2 days  previously,  no  opposition  was  met, 
and  Cavalier  set  sail  for  Leyte  the  same  day.  On  30 
January,  while  off  Manila  Bay,  she  was  suddently  shaken 
by  a violent  underwater  explosion,  presumably  a torpedo 
fired  from  the  Japanese  submarine  RO-115.  Hit  port 
side  aft,  Cavalier  suffered  50  men  injured,  some  flooding, 
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and  buckled  decks.  Engines  stopped  and  steerageway 
was  lost.  Flooding  and  damage  were  quickly  controlled, 
but  since  her  propeller  was  jammed,  she  had  to  be  towed 
by  Rail  (ATO-139)  to  Leyte,  arriving  4 February.  Re- 
pairs there  and  at  Pearl  Harbor  continued  through  12 
September. 

Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Philippines,  Cavalier 
embarked  military  passengers  for  transportation  to  San 
Francisco,  where  she  arrived  1 November  1945.  From 
1 January  to  22  February  1946,  she  voyaged  to  Samar, 
Guam,  Eniwetok,  and  Kwajalein,  again  to  load  pas- 
sengers for  San  Francisco.  Repairs  there  preceded  a 
tour  of  duty  off  China  from  5 May  1946  to  30  April  1947, 
from  which  she  returned  to  San  Diego.  A second  tour  of 
China  duty  from  25  March  to  9 December  1948  found 
Cavalier  transporting  rice  furnished  by  American  relief 
agencies  for  Chinese  refugees  at  Tsingtao.  Three  short 
cruises  to  mid-Pacific  islands  preceded  a deployment  to 
the  Far  East  for  which  she  sailed  3 April  1950. 

Thus  Cavalier  was  in  Japanese  waters  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war.  She  quickly  prepared  for  the 
first  amphibious  landing  of  the  conflict,  and  on  15  July 
1950,  sailed  from  Yokosuka  with  troops  of  the  1st 
Cavalry.  They  landed  at  Pohang  18  July,  and  Cavalier 
returned  to  Yokosuka  23  July.  Assigned  to  the  daring 
Incho  invasion,  Cavalier  next  cleared  Yokosuka  3 Sep- 
tember, paused  at  newly  secured  Pusan  from  5 to  12 
September,  and  in  the  early  evening  of  15  September, 
came  into  position  to  begin  the  arduous  landings  over 
the  seawalls  of  Inchon,  against  enemy  resistance  which 
stiffened  with  each  assault  wave.  Cavalier  remained  off 
Inchon,  receiving  casualties,  until  20  September,  when 
she  cleared  for  Yokosuka.  In  October,  she  carried  men 
and  ammunition  to  both  Inchon  and  Wonsan,  and  on  1 
November,  cleared  for  San  Diego,  overhaul,  and  local 
training. 

On  14  July  1951,  laden  with  Marines,  Cavalier  once 
more  departed  San  Diego  for  the  Far  East.  Arriving  at 
Kobe,  Japan  29  July,  she  replenished,  and  loaded  addi- 
tional small  arms  ammunition  and  provisions.  On  5 
August,  she  put  into  Pusan  to  offload  men  and  cargo, 
returning  to  Japan  for  training  operations  through  the 
fall.  From  27  November  to  7 December,  she  carried  men 
and  vehicles  of  the  45th  Infantry  to  Inchon,  and  after 
operations  in  Japanese  waters  and  a visit  to  Hong  Kong, 
made  a similar  voyage  to  Inchon  late  in  January  1952. 

Cavalier  returned  to  the  west  coast  23  April  1952,  and 
took  part  in  intensive  training  along  the  California 
coast  and  in  Hawaii  until  3 July  1953,  when  she  again 
sailed  for  Yokosuka.  From  1 to  27  August,  she  was  at 
Inchon,  aiding  in  the  transfer  of  prisoners  of  war  under 


the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement,  and  after  amphibious 
landing  exercises  off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Iwo  Jima, 
returned  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  23  April  1954. 

From  the  close  of  the  Korean  war  through  1960, 
Cavalier  has  completed  three  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far 
East,  from  11  January  to  4 October  1956;  from  10  Feb- 
ruary through  12  December  1959;  and  from  16  February 
to  25  July  1960. 

Cavalier  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  four  for  Korean  war  service. 

Cavalla 

A salt  water  fish  of  the  pompano  family  inhabiting 
waters  off  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Americas  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

( SS-244 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9"_.._  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cavalla  (SS-244)  was  launched  14  November  1943  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M. 
Comstock;  and  commissioned  29  February  1944,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  H.  J.  Kossler  in  command. 

Departing  New  London  11  April  1944,  Cavalla  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  9 May  for  voyage  repairs  and  training. 
On  31  May  1944  she  put  to  sea,  bound  for  distant, 
enemy-held  waters. 

It  was  on  her  maiden  patrol  that  Cavalla  rendered  the 
distinguished  service  that  earned  her  a Presidential  Unit 
Citation.  En  route  to  her  station  in  the  eastern  Philip- 
pines, she  made  contact  with  a large  Japanese  task 
force  17  June  1944.  Cavalla  tracked  the  force  for  several 
hours,  then  relayed  invaluable  information  which  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  overwhelming  United  States 
victory  scored  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea — the 
famous  “Marianas  Turkey  Shoot”  on  19-20  June  1944. 
With  this  great  service  completed,  Cavalla  continued 
her  pursuit.  On  19  June  she  caught  the  carrier  Shokaku 
landing  planes  and  quickly  fired  a spread  of  six  tor- 
pedoes for  three  hits,  enough  to  send  Shokaku  to  the  bot- 
tom in  11°50'  N.,  137°57'  E.  After  a severe  depth 
charging  by  three  destroyers,  Cavalla  escaped  to  con- 
tinue her  patrol. 

Cavalla’s  second  patrol  took  her  to  the  Philippine  Sea 
as  a member  of  a wolfpack  operating  in  support  of  the 
invasion  of  Peleliu  15  September  1944. 

On  25  November  1944  during  her  third  patrol,  Cavalla 
encountered  two  Japanese  destroyers,  and  made  a daring 
surface  attack  which  blew  up  Shimotsuki  in  02°21'  N., 
107°20'  E.  The  companion  destroyer  began  depth  charg- 
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ing  while  elusive  Cavalla  evaded  on  the  surface.  Later 
in  the  same  patrol,  5 January  1945,  she  made  a night 
surface  attack  on  an  enemy  convoy,  and  sank  two  con- 
verted net  tenders  in  05°00'  S.,  112°20'  E. 

Cavalla  cruised  the  South  China  and  Java  Seas  on  her 
fourth  and  fifth  war  patrols.  Targets  were  few  and  far 
between,  but  she  came  to  the  aid  of  an  ally  on  21  May 
1945.  A month  out  on  her  fifth  patrol,  the  submarine 
sighted  HM  Submarine  Terrapin,  damaged  by  enemy 
depth  charges  and  unable  to  submerge  or  make  full 
speed.  Cavalla  stood  by  the  wounded  submarine  and 
escorted  her  on  the  surface  to  Fremantle,  arriving  27 
May  1945. 

Cavalla  received  the  cease-fire  order  of  15  August 
while  lifeguarding  off  Japan  on  her  sixth  war  patrol. 
A few  minutes  later  she  was  bombed  by  a Japanese 
plane  that  apparently  had  not  yet  received  the  same 
information.  She  joined  the  fleet  units  entering  Tokyo 
Bay  31  August,  remained  for  the  signing  of  the  sur- 
render on  2 September,  then  departed  the  next  day  for 
New  London,  arriving  6 October  1945.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  16  March  1946. 

Recommissioned  10  April  1951,  Cavalla  was  assigned 
to  Submarine  Squadron  8 and  engaged  in  various  fleet 
exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  Nova  Scotia.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  3 September  1952  and  entered 
Electric  Boat  Co.  yard  for  conversion  to  a hunter-killer 
submarine  (reclassified  SSK-244,  18  February  1953). 

Cavalla  was  recommissioned  15  July  1953  and  assigned 
to  Submarine  Squadron  10.  Her  new  sonar  made  Cavalla 
valuable  for  experimentation  and  she  was  transferred  to 
Submarine  Development  Group  2 on  1 January  1954,  to 
evaluate  new  weapons  and  equipment,  and  participate  in 
fleet  exercises.  She  also  cruised  to  European  waters 
several  times  to  take  part  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  exercises,  and  visited  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the 
International  Naval  Review  (11-12  June  1957).  She 
remained  active  with  the  Fleet  through  1963;  on  15  Au- 
gust 1959,  her  classification  reverted  to  SS-244. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Cavalla 
received  four  battle  stars  for  service  in  World  War  II. 
Of  her  six  war  patrols,  the  first  and  third  were  desig- 
nated as  Successful  War  Patrols.  She  is  credited  with 
having  sunk  a total  of  34,180  tons  of  shipping. 

Cavallaro 

Salvatore  John  Cavallaro,  born  6 September  1920  in 
New  York  City,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  6 January 
1942,  and  was  commissioned  ensign  28  January  1943. 
After  training  in  landing  craft,  he  joined  Lyon  ( AP-71). 
In  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  he  was  assigned  to  guide  the 
landing  of  the  waves  of  assault  boats,  and  with  skill  and 
courage,  under  repeated  strafing  and  bombing  attacks, 
carried  on  throughout  the  night  and  early  daylight  hours 
of  10  July  1943.  Assigned  similar  duty  in  the  invasion 
of  Salerno  Gulf  9 September  1943,  he  was  killed  in 
action  when  his  LCT  was  struck  by  shellfire.  He  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  gallant 
service  at  Sicily. 

( APD-128 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  13';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  256;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Originally  DE-712,  Cavallaro  was  reclassified  APD- 
128  on  17  July  1944  and  converted  to  a high  speed  trans- 
port during  construction.  She  was  launched  15  June 
1944  by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  spon- 
sored hy  Mrs.  A.  Cavallaro;  and  commissioned  13  May 
1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  P.  Adams,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Arriving  for  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  30  May  1945, 
Cavallaro  sailed  13  June  for  convoy  escort  duty  out  of 
Ulithi  to  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa  until  20  Septem- 
ber, when  she  arrived  at  Sasebo,  Japan.  She  carried 
men  between  Japanese  ports  and  on  12  October  departed 
Tokyo  Bay,  bound  for  San  Francisco.  After  operating 


along  the  west  coast,  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  reserve  at  San  Diego  17  May  1946. 

Cavallaro  was  recommissioned  4 September  1953,  and 
after  intensive  training,  sailed  for  Japan  12  March  1954. 
She  served  as  primary  control  ship  in  several  large 
amphibious  exercises  during  this  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East,  and  transported  underwater  demolition  teams 
in  day  and  night  practice  reconnaissance  missions.  In 
the  fall  of  1954,  she  was  stationed  at  Haiphong  and 
Saigon,  Vietnam,  as  headquarters  for  those  supervising 
the  debarkation  of  refugees  from  Communist  North 
Vietnam  carried  south  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in  Operation 
“Passage  to  Freedom.”  She  returned  to  San  Diego  23 
November. 

From  March  1955,  Cavallaro  was  homeported  at  Long 
Beach,  conducting  operations  along  the  California  coast 
and  exercising  with  marines.  Between  12  January  1956 
and  4 October,  she  served  again  in  the  Far  East,  joining 
in  a reenactment  of  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima  made  for 
training  purposes,  and  visiting  ports  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  as  well  as  Hong  Kong.  Her  final  cruise  to 
the  Orient,  between  10  February  1959  and  23  May, 
found  her  exercising  with  both  Korean  and  American 
Marines.  Cavallaro  returned  to  Long  Beach  to  prepare 
for  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  was  decom- 
missioned and  transferred  15  October  1959.  She  serves 
in  the  Korean  Navy  as  Kyung-Nam  (APD-81). 

Cayuga 

One  of  the  six  Iroquois  tribes;  a county,  village,  and 
lake  in  New  York  State  bear  their  name. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  507;  1.  158';  b.  28';  dr.  10'3";  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 20- 
pdr.  r.,  1 11''  sb.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Cayuga,  a screw  steamer,  was  launched  21  October 
1861  by  Gildersleeve  and  Son,  East  Haddam,  Conn.; 
outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  commissioned  21 
February  1862,  Lieutenant  N.  B.  Harrison  in  command; 
and  reported  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

Cayuga  arrived  at  Ship  Island  in  Mississippi  Sound 
26  March  1862,  for  service  in  the  lower  Mississippi,  its 
tributaries,  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas.  Only 
once  did  she  leave  this  area,  from  1 May  to  8 July  1862, 
during  which  she  made  repairs  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Playing  an  important  part  in  the  blockade  which  cut 
the  Confederacy  off  from  overseas  sources  of  supply, 
Cayuga  took  an  impressive  number  of  prizes,  including 
schooner  Jesse  J.  Cox  (25  March  1862),  schooner  Tam- 
pico (3  April  1863),  sloop  Blue  Bell  (2  July  1863), 
schooner  J.  T.  Davis  (10  August  1863),  and  schooner 
Wave  (22  August  1863).  In  addition,  she  shared  in  the 
capture  of  sloop  Active  (21  June  1863). 

Cayuga  also  joined  in  the  engagement  with  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  below  New  Orleans  in  April 
1862,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  city  to  Flag  Officer 
Farragut  and  bombarded  Donalsonville,  La.,  9 August 
1862.  On  18  April  1863,  at  Sabine  Pass,  Texas,  Cayuga’s 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  D.  A.  McDermut,  led  a 
party  of  men  ashore  in  a reconnaissance  designed  as  the 
last  step  in  a plan  to  cut  out  Confederate  steamers 
lying  at  Sabine,  then  to  establish  control  of  the  Sabine 
River,  separating  southern  forces  in  Texas  from  those  in 
Louisiana.  The  party  was  surprised  by  Confederate 
soldiers;  and  McDermut,  mortally  wounded,  and  six  men 
were  taken  prisoner. 

Cayuga’s  active  service  ended  with  her  departure  from 
Galveston,  Texas,  4 July  1865  for  New  York,  where  she 
arrived  26  July.  She  was  decommissioned  31  July  1865, 
and  sold  25  October  1865. 

II 

On  1 September  1917,  the  tug  Powhatan  (q.v.)  was 
renamed  Cayuga. 
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Cayuga  County,  see  LST—529 
Cebu 

An  island  of  the  central  Philippines. 

( ARG-6 : dp.  4,621;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  23';  s.  12.5 
k.;  cpl.  583;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Luzon) 

Cebu  (ARG-6)  was  launched  18  October  1943  by 
Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract  as  Francis  P. 
Duffy;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Bird;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  27  October  1943;  and  commissioned  15  April 
1944,  Captain  G.  W.  Scott  in  command. 

Cebu’s  special  mission  was  providing  shops  and 
trained  men  for  the  repair  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, but  through  the  course  of  the  war,  her  men  per- 
formed an  impressive  variety  of  tasks,  ranging  from  the 
repairing  of  ship’s  clocks  to  major  work  on  battleships. 
She  arrived  at  Manus  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  10  Sep- 
tember 1944.  At  this  great  fleet  base,  she  prepared  small 
craft  and  larger  ships  for  their  role  in  the  Philippine 
operations,  working  many  times  around  the  clock  in 
order  to  insure  the  readiness  of  ships  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  invasion  assaults. 

At  Manus  on  10  November  1944,  Cebu  was  anchored 
only  800  yards  from  Mount  Hood  (AE-11)  when  the 
ammunition  ship  exploded,  showering  Cebu’s  decks  with 
bomb  fragments  and  heavy  projectiles.  Five  of  her  men 
were  killed  and  six  wounded,  but  quick  work  prevented 
serious  damage  to  the  ship  itself.  She  was  able  to  con- 
tinue her  essential  work  without  interruption,  preparing 
ships  for  the  Lingayen  and  Iwo  Jima  assaults. 

Cebu  was  stationed  at  Ulithi  from  22  January  1945 
to  12  February  when  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I. 
Her  work  continued  at  a furious  rate  as  victims  of  sui- 
cide attacks  required  immediate  repairs.  Her  services 
to  small  craft  at  Leyte  continued  until  21  September, 
when  she  sailed  for  occupation  duties  at  Okinawa  and 
Japan  until  11  March  1946. 

Cebu  prepared  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  29  March  1946 
to  11  May  for  her  role  supporting  the  atomic  tests  of 
Operation  “Crossroads”  at  Bikini  and  Kwajalein  in  the 
summer  of  1946.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  28  Septem- 
ber, and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at 
Stockton,  Calif.,  30  June  1947. 

Cebu  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 

Cecil 

A county  in  Maryland. 


The  contract  for  the  building  of  Cecil  (APR-4)  was 
cancelled  12  March  1943. 

I 

( APA-96 : dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6'';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  575;  a.  2 5'';  cl.  Bayfield) 

Cecil  (APA-96)  was  launched  as  Sea  Angler  by  West- 
ern Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S. 
Belither;  acquired  by  the  Navy  26  February  1944; 
placed  in  reduced  commission  27  February  1944;  con- 
verted at  Continental  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and 
placed  in  full  commission  15  September  1944,  Captain 
P.  G.  Hale  in  command. 

Cecil  cleared  San  Francisco  26  November  1944  for 
amphibious  training  in  the  Hawaiians,  and  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  at  Eniwetok  and  Saipan. 
She  cleared  Saipan  with  her  task  group  16  February, 
and  3 days  later,  took  position  off  Iwo  Jima  for  the 
initial  assault.  As  naval  and  air  bombardment  pounded 
the  island,  her  men  skillfully  played  their  part.  Remain- 
ing off  the  hard-fought  beaches,  Cecil  completed  unload- 


ing troops,  cargo,  and  vehicles,  and  embarked  casualties, 
with  whom  she  sailed  28  February  to  Saipan. 

Cecil  continued  on  to  Tulagi  and  Espiritu  Santo, 
where  she  loaded  men  and  cargo  of  the  27th  Infantry. 
On  9 April  1945,  she  landed  these  reinforcements 
through  high  surf  on  Okinawa.  She  remained  for  a week 
continuing  her  unloading  under  enemy  air  attacks,  aid- 
ing in  fighting  them  off  as  she  loaded  and  landed  her 
boats.  On  16  April  she  got  underway  for  Saipan  and 
Ulithi,  where  she  received  minor  repairs  and  replen- 
ished. On  21  May,  Cecil  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  P.I.,  for 
transport  and  training  duty  until  27  August,  when  she 
departed  Luzon  with  troops  and  cargo  of  the  1st  Cav- 
alry, bound  for  occupation  duty  in  Japan. 

Cecil  called  at  Yokohama  from  2 to  4 September  1945, 
then  returned  to  the  Philippines  to  load  more  occupation 
troops.  On  the  return  passage  to  Japan,  she  was  ordered 
into  Okinawa  from  25  September  to  3 October  to  avoid 
a threatening  typhoon,  then  proceeded  on  to  disembark 
her  troops  at  Aki  Nada.  She  sailed  to  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
for  a minor  overhaul  in  November,  then  made  another 
voyage  to  the  Philippines  to  return  men  and  equipment 
to  San  Pedro  22  January  1946.  In  March  she  sailed  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  24  May 
1946,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  the 
next  day. 

Cecil  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cecil,  Charles  P see  Charles  P.  Cecil 

Cecil  J.  Doyle 

Born  10  August  1920  in  Marshall,  Minn.,  Cecil  John 
Doyle  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  26  March 
1941  and  following  aviation  training  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  was  appointed  a Second  Lieutenant  6 April  1942. 
Lieutenant  Doyle  was  declared  missing  in  action  7 
November  1942.  For  his  extraordinary  heroism  while 
attached  to  a Marine  fighting  squadron  in  combat  with 
enemy  forces  in  the  Solomons  from  18  to  25  October, 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-368:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'7'';  dr.  13'4";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Cecil  J.  Doyle  (DE-368)  was  launched  1 July  1944 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  O.  P.  Doyle;  and  commissioned  16  October  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  D.  S.  Crocker,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Cecil  J.  Doyle  carried  out  her  first  mission  while  still 
in  shakedown,  when  she  cruised  on  an  air-sea  rescue 
station  during  the  flight  of  Government  officials  to  the 
Yalta  Conference.  On  30  January  1945,  she  rendez- 
voused with  HMS  Ranee,  and  guarded  the  escort  car- 
rier through  the  Panama  Canal  and  north  to  San  Diego. 
Cecil  J.  Doyle  continued  on  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eni- 
wetok, where  she  arrived  28  March  to  join  the  Mar- 
shalls-Gilbert  Patrol  and  Escort  Group.  Her  escort 
duties  took  her  to  Guam,  and  Ulithi,  where  on  30  April 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Carolines  Surface  Patrol 
and  Escort  Group.  On  2 May,  Cecil  J.  Doyle’s  command- 
ing officer  became  Commander,  Screen,  Peleliu,  protect- 
ing the  great  anchorage  in  Kossol  Roads. 

While  on  patrol,  Cecil  J.  Doyle  several  times  rescued 
downed  aviators,  and  on  27  May  1945,  bombarded  a by- 
passed Japanese  garrison  on  Koror  Island.  On  2 August, 
she  was  ordered  to  the  rescue  of  a large  group  of  men 
in  rafts  reported  at  11°30'  N.,  133°30'  E.,  and  bent  on 
top  speed  to  be  the  first  to  reach  the  survivors  of  tor- 
pedoed Indianapolis  (CA-35).  It  was  Cecil  J.  Doyle’s 
melancholy  duty  to  radio  the  first  report  of  the  cruiser’s 
loss.  She  rescued  93  survivors,  and  gave  final  rites 
to  21  found  already  dead.  Remaining  in  the  area  search- 
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ing  until  8 August,  Cecil  J.  Doyle  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  scene. 

From  26  August  1945,  when  she  sailed  into  Buckner 
Bay,  Okinawa,  the  destroyer  was  assigned  to  occupa- 
tion duty.  She  sailed  with  hospital  ships  to  Wakayama, 
Japan,  to  evacuate  released  prisoners  of  war,  then 
screened  carriers  providing  air  cover  for  landing  of 
occupation  troops.  Through  12  November,  she  cruised 
on  courier  duty  between  Japanese  ports,  and  after  dry- 
docking at  Yokosuka,  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  arriv- 
ing 13  January  1946.  She  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  2 July  1946. 

Cedar 

A fragrant  evergreen  of  the  pine  family. 

Cedar,  a sea-going  lighthouse  tender,  was  built  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  for  service  in  Alaska.  She  was  ac- 
quired from  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  August  1917,  and 
operated  throughout  World  War  I as  a patrol  vessel 
assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District.  She  was  returned 
to  the  Lighthouse  Service  under  an  Executive  order  of 
1 July  1919. 

Cedar  Creek 

Former  name  retained. 

Cedar  Creek,  a tanker,  was  built  by  Sun  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1943,  and  lend  leased 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  30  April 
1944.  She  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  in 
March  1948,  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  classified  AO-138 
in  July  1948,  and  operated  in  a noncommissioned  status 
by  a civilian  company  under  contract  with  the  Navy. 
In  October  1949  she  was  assigned  to  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  and  continued  operations  with 
a civilian  crew.  On  28  September  1954  she  was  placed 
in  reserve  at  San  Diego  where  she  remained  until  1 
November  1956  when  she  again  transferred  to  MSTS. 
She  was  stricken  from  the  Naval  Register  and  turned 
over  to  the  Maritime  Administration  on  14  October 
1957. 


Celebes 

Celebes,  the  English  name  given  to  the  island  of  Sula- 
wesi, Republic  of  Indonesia. 

(AK:  t.  5,875;  1.  394';  b.  51'6";  dr.  25'11";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  62) 

Celebes  (No.  2680),  a cargo  vessel,  was  launched  in 
1907  by  Furness,  Withy  Company,  Limited,  West 
Hartlepool,  England;  seized  by  Customs  officials  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  under  the  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion of  20  March  1918;  transferred  from  the  Shipping 
Board  the  following  day;  and  commissioned  6 April 
1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  O.  E.  May,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Celebes  made  four  transatlantic  voyages  from  New 
York  calling  at  St.  Nazaire,  Verdon,  and  La  Pallice, 
France,  between  2 May  1918  and  15  February  1919. 
After  providing  this  supply  support  to  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  she  sailed  from  New  York  15 
March  for  Amsterdam,  Netherlands.  Here  she  was 
turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board  2 May  1919  for 
transfer  to  her  Dutch  owners. 


Celeno 

A star  in  the  constellation  Pleiades. 

(AK-76:  dp.  4,672;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s. 
12  k. ; cpl.  214;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 


Celeno  (AK-76)  was  launched  12  December  1942  as 
Redfield  Proctor  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  G.  Sherwood;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  19  December  1942;  and  commissioned  2 January 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  N.  E.  Lanphere,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Celeno  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  cleared  San  Fran- 
cisco 10  January  1943  with  cargo  for  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia.  She  arrived  1 February  to  support  the  oper- 
ations on  Guadalcanal  and  throughout  the  Solomons 
with  cargo  brought  from  New  Zealand  to  Noumea, 
Tulagi,  and  Guadalcanal  itself.  Unloading  cargo  off 
Guadalcanal  on  16  June,  Celeno  was  attacked  by  a 
swarm  of  Japanese  bombers.  As  the  freighter’s  anti- 
aircraft guns  roared  into  action,  the  dive  bombers 
scored  three  near  misses,  then  hit  Celeno’ s stern,  putting 
her  5"  gun  out  of  operation.  Her  men  stood  to  the 
remaining  guns,  and  aided  in  downing  at  least  three 
enemy  planes  and  damaging  several  others.  A second 
direct  hit  set  two  of  Celeno’s  holds  on  fire,  and  another 
near  miss  sent  her  deck  cargo  of  diesel  oil  and  gasoline 
flaming.  With  her  rudder  jammed  from  the  first  hit, 
Celeno  circled,  as  her  crew  determined  to  save  her.  Skill- 
ful damage  control  and  superb  seamanship  beached 
her  safely  on  Lunga  Point,  and  when  the  air  attack 
had  been  fought  off.  Celeno  was  towed  off  for  repairs  at 
Port  Purvis.  Fifteen  of  her  valiant  crew  were  killed  and 
19  wounded  in  the  attack. 

Further  repairs  at  Espiritu  Santo  and  San  Francisco 
fitted  Celeno  for  action  once  more,  and  the  fighting  ship 
returned  to  the  South  Pacific  in  January  1944  to  con- 
tinue her  support  of  the  Solomons  campaign.  As  the 
seizure  of  bases  in  the  Admiralty  Islands  began,  Celeno 
brought  troops  and  cargo  to  Manus  through  the  spring 
of  1944,  and  continued  to  operate  throughout  the  Solo- 
mons, Bismarcks,  and  Marianas.  She  sailed  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  then  made  a cargo  run  to  newly 
secured  Iwo  Jima.  Returning  to  Noumea,  Celeno  per- 
formed rear-area  support  for  the  Okinawa  operation  by 
voyages  to  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  en  route  to  Okinawa 
itself,  where  she  arrived  18  June.  She  returned  to 
Ulithi  3 July,  and  resumed  cargo  operations  through- 
out the  South  Pacific. 

In  November  1945,  Celeno  sailed  to  Iwo  Jima  to  em- 
bark troops  for  transportation  to  Saipan,  where  she 
picked  up  another  group  of  men  bound  for  the  west 
coast.  Celeno  was  decommissioned  at  San  Francisco  1 
March  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Celeno  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Celeritas 

Former  name  retained. 

Celeritas  (No.  665),  a motorboat,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  on  28  May  1917  and  assigned  to  the  2d  Naval 
District  where  she  performed  patrol  duty  in  a non- 
commissioned status.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  on  17  May  1919  and  sold. 


Celtic 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celts  or  their  language. 

I 

( AF-2 : dp.  6,750;  1.  383'1";  b.  44'7";  dr.  21';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  182) 

Celtic  (AF-2)  was  built  in  1891  by  Workman,  Clark 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Ireland,  as  Celtic  King;  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  14  May  1898;  fitted  out  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  27  May  1898,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  N.  J.  K.  Patch  in  command. 
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From  11  June  to  25  September  1898,  Celtic  supplied 
fleet  units  in  Cuban  and  Floridan  waters  with  medical 
supplies,  fresh  provisions,  and  ice.  On  12  October,  she 
cleared  New  York  to  round  Cape  Horn  on  the  long 
route  to  the  Asiatic  Station,  arriving  at  Cavite,  P.I., 
30  March,  for  service  as  storeship.  Supporting  the 
quelling  of  the  Philippine  Insurrrection,  Celtic  carried 
stores  and  passengers  between  the  Philippines  and 
Australian  ports  until  16  July  1903,  when  she  weighed 
anchor  for  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard.  Here  she  was 
out  of  commission  between  18  September  1903  and  19 
October  1905. 

Returning  to  New  York  City  24  January  1906,  Celtic 
began  supply  operations  with  the  Atlantic  fleet  until 
23  February  1907,  when  she  again  went  out  of  com- 
mission. Recommissioned  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  23  Octo- 
ber 1908,  Celtic  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  relief  supplies 
for  earthquake-damaged  Sicily,  where  she  set  up  a tent 
city  at  Messina.  She  returned  to  her  east  coast  and 
Caribbean  operations  15  April  1909.  Key  supply  ship  for 
the  Veracruz  operation,  Celtic  lay  anchored  off  the 
Mexican  city  from  16  June  1914  to  24  July  1915,  except 
for  occasional  voyages  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Cape 
Haitien,  Haiti,  for  replenishment. 

Her  voyages  carrying  stores  from  New  York  to 
Caribbean  forces  ended  2 July  1917,  when  Celtic  cleared 
New  York  to  carry  cargo  to  American  bases  at  Queens- 
town, Ireland,  and  Brest,  France.  She  returned  to  New 
York  27  August  and  resumed  her  Caribbean  runs  until 
1 July  1918.  Transferred  then  to  the  Naval  Overseas 
Transportation  Service,  she  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice 
to  English  ports  and  once  to  the  Adriatic  with  am- 
munition and  stores.  Reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  on 
30  June  1919,  Celtic  cleared  New  York  31  August, 
arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  22  September.  She  cruised 
the  west  coast  carrying  and  issuing  stores  to  the  Fleet 
until  22  March  1921,  when  she  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  cold  storage  station  ship  at  Apra,  Guam.  Celtic 
sailed  from  Guam  on  her  last  naval  passage  17  May 
1922,  arriving  at  Cavite  26  May.  There  she  was  decom- 
missioned 23  June  1922,  and  sold  23  January  1923. 

II 

(IX-137 : dp.  20,000  (f.) ; 1.  485';  b.  62'6";  dr.  31'6"; 
s.  10  k. ; cpl.  114;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

The  second  Celtic  (IX-137)  was  built  in  1921  as 
Kerry  Patch  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  17  January  1944;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Loring, 
USCG,  in  command. 

Acquired  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  Celtic  sailed 
15  February  1944  for  duty  as  station  tanker,  suc- 
cessively, at  Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides; 
Port  Purvis,  Gavutu,  and  Empress  Augusta  Bay  in  the 
Solomons;  and  at  Noumea  itself  until  31  March  1945, 
when  she  joined  a convoy  for  Leyte,  arriving  25  May. 
Here  she  served  as  station  tanker  until  1 July,  sailing 
then  for  duty  off  Okinawa  from  17  July.  Her  support  of 
the  occupation  continued  until  29  October  when  she 
cleared  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  arriving  11  December.  A career 
of  humble  but  essential  service  ended  with  her  decom- 
missioning 6 February  1946.  Celtic  was  delivered  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal  24 
December  1946. 


Centaur,  see  Saugus 


Centaurus 

A southern  constellation. 

I 

(AKA-17 : dp.  6,556;  1.  459'3'';  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  247;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Andromeda) 


Centaurus  (AKA-17)  was  launched  3 September 
1943  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Wilson;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
20  October  1943;  and  commissioned  the  next  day,  Cap- 
tain G.  E.  McCabe,  USCG,  in  command. 

Centaurus  put  to  sea  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  11  December 
1943  with  cargo  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived 
30  December.  On  22  January  1944,  she  cleared  with 
the  Southern  Attack  Force,  bound  for  Kwajalein  Atoll 
in  the  Marshall  Islands,  off  which  she  arrived  31  Janu- 
ary. During  the  initial  assault,  she  landed  four  waves 
of  cargo-laden  craft  under  the  protective  fire  of  Penn- 
sylvania (BB-38)  with  a smoothness  belying  her  new- 
ness at  amphibious  warfare,  and  until  5 February  she 
remained  off  the  atoll  landing  combat  cargo  to  support 
troops  ashore  as  they  encountered  stiffening  opposition. 
She  returned  to  Noumea  for  training  and  cargo  duty 
until  31  March,  when  she  sailed  from  Tulagi  to  carry 
men  and  cargo  to  Manus  and  proceeded  to  Langemak 
Bay,  New  Guinea.  Here  she  loaded  for  the  landings  on 
northern  New  Guinea,  and  on  15  April  put  to  sea  in 
the  second  assault  echelon  for  Aitape.  While  her  land- 
ings here  on  23  April  were  unopposed,  difficult  surf  and 
beach  conditions  challenged  her  skill.  After  several  brief 
voyages  to  other  New  Guinea  ports  to  transport  re- 
inforcements to  the  Hollandia  area,  Centaurus  sailed 
for  amphibious  exercises  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

From  3 June  to  30  June  1944,  the  attack  cargo  ship 
was  at  sea  as  part  of  the  reserve  force  standing  by 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas,  and  then  returned 
to  Eniwetok  to  prepare  for  the  return  of  U.S.  forces  to 
Guam.  She  sailed  in  the  Southern  Attack  Force  for  this 
assault  17  July,  and  on  21  July,  day  of  the  initial  attack, 
began  landing  combat  cargo  on  the  difficult  beaches  near 
Agat,  where  Japanese  forces  offered  stiff  resistance. 
She  completed  offloading  cargo  and  vehicles,  and  em- 
barking casualties,  a week  later  when  she  cleared  for 
Eniwetok. 

After  brief  overhaul  at  Espiritu  Santo,  Centaurus 
sailed  to  Guadalcanal  to  embark  cargo  and  vehicles 
for  the  assault  on  the  Palau  Islands,  for  which  she 
cleared  8 September.  At  Peleliu  on  15  September  1944 
she  began  landing  her  cargo  as  heavy  opposition  de- 
veloped from  the  Japanese  defenses,  cleverly  concealed. 
A fierce  fight  developed  for  the  marines  ashore,  and 
Centaurus  remained  off  the  island  pouring  ashore  the 
equipment  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  offensive. 
Taking  on  board  casualties  and  prisoners  of  war,  the 
attack  cargo  ship  also  carried  marines  when  she  cleared 
on  4 October  for  the  Russells,  where  all  passengers  were 
disembarked.  She  herself  continued  on  to  San  Francisco, 
where  from  25  October  to  22  December  she  was  in 
overhaul. 

Centaurus  returned  to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Guam, 
and  after  rehearsal  landings  in  the  Solomons,  joined 
the  Northern  Attack  Force  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa, 
with  which  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  27  March.  Arriving 
off  the  island  for  the  assault  on  1 April,  Centaurus 
began  to  discharge  cargo  at  an  ever-quickening  pace, 
as  she  supported  the  first  rapid  advances  of  the  6th 
Marines  across  the  island.  Operations  went  smoothly 
despite  heavy  kamikaze  attacks;  Centaurus’  guns  helped 
splash  two.  She  cleared  Okinawa  9 April  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  loaded  additional  cargo  for  the  Oki- 
nawa operation.  Returning  to  Okinawa  3 June,  she 
offloaded  and  on  14  June  sailed  for  the  United  States 
via  Pearl  Harbor,  and  between  19  July  and  23  August 
was  in  after  overhaul  at  Seattle.  Centaurus  returned  to 
the  Far  East  and  operated  in  the  redeployment  of  troops. 
On  31  January  1946  she  returned  to  Seattle  and  thence 
proceeded  to  New  York  City,  where  she  arrived  on  23 
March  and  was  decommissioned  30  April  1946.  She  re- 
turned to  the  Maritime  Commission  11  September  1946. 

Centaurus  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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II 

The  second  Centaurus  (AK-264)  was  acquired  from 
the  Army  12  June  1951  and  lent  to  South  Korea  the  same 
day. 

Center,  Robert,  see  Robert  Center 


Centipede 

The  popular  name  for  numerous  varieties  of  many- 
legged insects. 

(Gy:  t.  70;  I.  75';  b.  15';  dph.  4';  cpl  40;  a.  1 24-pdr., 
1 18-pdr.  col.) 

The  galley  Centipede  was  launched  by  Adam  and 
Noah  Brown,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  about  June  1814,  and  was 
commissioned  later  in  that  year,  Sailing  Master  Daniel 
Hazard  in  command. 

Centipede  was  part  of  the  force  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Thomas  Macdonough  which  decisively  defeated 
a British  squadron  on  11  September  1814  in  the  Battle 
of  Lake  Champlain.  This  great  naval  victory  forced 
the  British  to  abandon  plans  for  an  overland  march 
thrusting  into  the  United  States  from  Canada. 

Following  the  war,  Centipede  was  laid  up,  and  the 
galley  was  sold  at  Whitehall,  N.Y.,  in  1825. 

Cepheus 

A northern  constellation. 

I 

(AKA-18:  dp.  6,556;  1.  459'3";  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  404;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Andromeda) 

Cepheus  (AKA-18)  was  launched  23  October  1943 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored 
by  Miss  J.  Sharpe;  transferred  to  the  Navy  15  Decem- 
ber 1943;  and  commissioned  the  next  day,  Captain  R.  B. 
Hall,  USCG,  in  command. 

Cepheus  put  to  sea  from  Staten  Island  27  February 
1944,  bound  in  convoy  for  Liverpool.  Although  several 
submarine  contacts  were  reported  in  the  convoy,  effec- 
tive work  by  the  escorts  prevented  any  attacks,  and 
the  convoy  arrived  safely  9 March,  with  its  cargo 
destined  for  the  Normandy  invasion.  Joining  her  as- 
signed division  in  Scottish  waters,  Cepheus  sailed  for 
Oran,  where  she  arrived  6 April  to  report  to  the  Eighth 
Amphibious  Force.  After  training  exercises  along  the 
Algerian  coast,  she  loaded  vehicles  and  troops  for  the 
passage  to  Naples,  where  she  unloaded  19  June  to  23 
June.  After  training  at  Palermo  and  Salerno,  she  re- 
turned to  Naples  to  offload  combat  vehicles,  then  cleared 
for  Castellammar  near  Palermo  to  combat  load  for  the 
invasion  of  Southern  France. 

Cepheus  put  to  sea  with  the  Camel  Beach  Attack 
Group  13  August  1944,  and  after  a safe  passage  along 
a route  designed  to  camouflage  the  convoy’s  destination, 
arrived  off  the  beaches  east  of  Saint  Raphael  just  before 
dawn  of  15  August.  Her  swift  and  competent  unloading 
was  a significant  contribution  to  the  successful  passage 
over  those  beaches,  and  although  the  latter  stages  of 
unloading  were  accomplished  under  enemy  air  attack 
and  through  defensive  smoke  screen,  Cepheus  was  empty 
before  midnight,  and  moved  out  to  await  orders  for  her 
return  to  Naples,  where  she  arrived  on  18  August. 

Between  23  August  and  7 October  1944,  Cepheus  sup- 
ported the  rapid  advance  of  forces  ashore  by  four  more 
voyages,  two  from  Naples  to  the  assault  area,  and  two 
from  Oran  to  Marseilles,  captured  at  the  end  of  August 
after  heavy  naval  bombardment  of  its  defenses.  Clear- 
ing Oran  in  convoy  25  October,  she  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  8 November.  Here  she  prepared  for  duty  in  the 
Pacific,  and  on  18  December  was  underway  for  Pearl 


Harbor  with  cargo.  Arriving  10  January  1945,  she 
joined  in  training  exercises  until  26  February,  when 
she  put  to  sea  combat  loaded  for  the  Okinawa  assault. 

Cepheus  arrived  in  the  transport  area  off  Okinawa 
on  1 April  1945,  and  since  her  cargo  was  destined  for 
use  after  the  initial  assault,  sent  her  boats  for  use  in 
unloading  three  other  transports.  She  retired  seaward 
for  the  night,  and  came  under  enemy  air  attack  while 
returning  to  the  island  next  morning.  During  that  raid, 
she  fired  upon  seven  Japanese  aircraft,  and  aided  in 
downing  three.  She  remained  off  the  island,  unloading 
and  aiding  other  ships  to  unload,  firing  on  enemy  air- 
craft, until  16  April,  when  she  cleared  for  replenish- 
ment at  Saipan.  Through  May  and  June,  she  made  a 
voyage  from  the  Marianas  to  New  Zealand  to  load 
cargo,  and  on  12  July,  returned  to  Ulithi  to  join  an 
Okinawa-bound  convoy.  At  Hagushi  anchorage,  she  un- 
derwent several  air  attacks,  then  moved  to  Kerama 
Retto  to  unload.  She  returned  to  New  Caledonia  and  the 
New  Hebrides  to  load  construction  equipment,  which 
she  carried  to  the  Philippines,  arriving  at  Lingayen  16 
September.  Four  days  later,  she  put  to  sea  for  the  first 
of  two  voyages  from  the  Philippines  to  Japan  with 
occupation  supplies,  and  on  28  October,  she  cleared  for 
Portland,  Oregon,  from  Hiro  Wan.  One  more  voyage 
was  made  from  the  west  coast  to  the  Far  East,  during 
which  Cepheus  carried  cargo  to  Tientsin,  China,  before 
15  February  1946,  when  the  cargo  transport  left  San 
Francisco  astern,  bound  for  New  York  City.  Here  she 
was  decommissioned  22  May  1946,  and  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

Cepheus  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

The  second  Cepheus  (AK-265)  was  acquired  from 
the  Army  12  June  1951  and  lent  to  South  Korea  the  same 
day. 

Cerberus,  see  LST—316 
Ceres 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of  grain  and 
harvests. 

(SwStr:  t.  150;  1.  108'4";  b.  22'4'';  d.  6'3";  s.  9 k.;  cpl. 

45;  a.  1 30-pdr.  r.,  1 32-pdr.  sb.) 

Ceres,  an  armed  side-wheel  merchant  steamer,  was 
built  at  Keyport,  N.J.,  1856;  purchased  11  September 
1861;  fitted  out  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard;  and 
commissioned  during  September,  Acting  Master  J.  L. 
Elliott  in  command. 

Originally  assigned  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  Ceres 
was  ordered  on  18  September  1861  to  report  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  aside  from  repair  periods  at  Balti- 
more, operated  in  the  rivers  and  sounds  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Here  she  maintained  the  close  watch 
for  southern  merchantmen  through  which  the  blockad- 
ing forces  provided  so  important  a part  of  the  Navy’s 
contribution  in  the  Civil  War.  She  was  successful  in 
capturing  four  blockade  runners  during  her  service,  as 
well  as  aiding  in  the  seizure  of  others. 

Another  crucial  assignment  carried  out  by  Ceres’ 
squadron  was  support  for  Army  forces  holding  or  at- 
tempting to  take  coastal  positions,  as  well  as  providing 
boats  and  cover  for  amphibious  operations,  raids,  and 
reconnaissance.  She  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke 
Island  on  7 and  8 February  1862,  during  which  she  was 
hit  while  firing  on  Confederate  shore  positions.  When 
nearby  Confederate  naval  ships  retired  up  Albemarle 
Sound  as  Roanoke  fell,  Ceres  joined  in  following  them, 
and  next  took  part  in  the  naval  engagement  off  Eliza- 
beth City.  During  this  action,  in  which  one  of  her  men 
was  wounded,  she  captured  CSS  Ellis. 
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Continuing  her  operations  in  North  Carolinian 
waters,  Ceres  took  the  steamer  Wilson  on  9 July  1862 
while  covering  the  landing  of  an  Army  raiding  party 
near  Hamilton.  Through  most  of  1863,  she  protected  the 
forces  holding  such  posts  as  Fort  Anderson  at  New 
Bern,  and  the  positions  near  Washington,  N.C.,  coming 
under  fire  from  Confederate  batteries  on  several  oc- 
casions. In  the  lengthy  series  of  attacks  around  Ply- 
mouth, N.C.,  Ceres  lost  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded 
when  she  was  taken  under  heavy  fire  from  Fort  Grey, 
upriver  from  Plymouth,  on  17  April  1864.  Two  days 
later,  it  was  Ceres  who  gave  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  formidable  Confederate  ram  Albemarle,  and  took 
part  in  the  first  engagement  with  the  ram  which  fol- 
lowed. On  5 May,  her  group  again  was  engaged  with 
Albemarle  and  two  other  steamers. 

Following  the  dramatic  sinking  of  the  ram  by  Lieu- 
tenant W.  B.  Cushing,  and  later  salvage,  Ceres  towed 
Albemarle  north  to  Norfolk  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  a final  patrol  period  off  North  Carolina,  Ceres 
was  decommisisoned  at  New  York  14  July  1865,  and 
sold  25  October  1865. 


Cero 

A large  food  and  game  fish  of  the  mackerel  family, 
found  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies. 

I 

The  first  Cero  (No.  1189),  a motorboat,  served  in  the 
2d  Naval  District  in  a noncommissioned  status  during 
1917-18. 

II 

(SS-225;  dp.  1,526:  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato ) 

The  second  Cero  (SS-225)  was  launched  4 April  1943 
by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Barbey;  and  commissioned  4 July  1943,  Com- 
mander D.  C.  White  in  command. 

Cero  cleared  New  London  17  August  1943  for  Pacific 
action  waters,  and  on  26  September  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  on  her  first  war  patrol,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  East  China  and  Yellow  Seas.  At  dawn  on  12 
October,  she  made  her  first  attack  on  a convoy  of  three 
freighters  escorted  by  two  destroyers.  After  heavily 
damaging  one  of  the  merchantmen,  Cero  plunged  deep 
to  endure  the  depth  charging  which  followed.  During 
the  same  patrol,  she  damaged  two  other  freighters,  and 
a small  patrol  boat  which  she  engaged  on  the  surface. 

After  refitting  at  Midway  from  16  November  to  13 
December  1943,  Cero  made  her  second  war  patrol,  an 
unproductive  one,  along  the  Truk-New  Ireland  route, 
then  put  in  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  from  12  Janu- 
ary to  4 February  1944.  Returning  to  the  Truk-New 
Ireland  shipping  lanes,  she  attacked  a freighter  (later 
sunk  by  one  of  her  sister  submarines)  and  inflicted 
damage  on  another  merchantman.  She  put  in  to  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  2 March,  and  sailed  on  her  fourth  war 
patrol,  to  be  conducted  off  the  Palau  Islands,  3 April. 
Her  most  successful  day  to  date  came  on  23  May,  when 
she  attacked  two  freighters  and  a tanker,  sinking  one 
cargo  ship,  and  damaging  the  tanker. 

Cero  was  refitted  at  Seeadler  Harbor,  Manus,  from 
2 to  26  June  1944,  then  put  to  sea  for  the  dangerous 
waters  off  Mindanao,  where  on  5 August,  she  sent  a 
Japanese  tanker  to  the  bottom.  Fifteen  days  later  she 
arrived  at  Brisbane,  and  on  19  September  cleared  Dar- 
win, Australia,  for  the  Mindanao  and  Sulu  Seas.  She 
called  en  route  at  Mios  Woendi,  where  she  took  on  board 
17  tons  of  supplies  for  Philippine  guerillas,  along  with 
16  soldiers  headed  for  behind-the-lines  operations  in 
Luzon.  Although  not  permitted  by  her  orders  to  attack 
escorted  merchantmen  while  on  this  mission,  Cero  en- 
countered two  small  craft  on  27  October,  and  in  the 


resulting  gun  action,  damaged  both  and  forced  them 
ashore.  On  3 November,  north  of  Manila,  she  made 
contact  with  the  guerillas,  landed  the  soldiers  and  sup- 
plies, and  took  four  evacuees  on  board.  Later  taken 
under  attack  by  a Japanese  submarine,  Cero  was  able 
by  alert  bridge  action  to  evade  a torpedo  aimed  at  her. 
Mission  completed,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  24 
November,  then  sailed  to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul. 

Cero  shoved  off  for  action  from  Pearl  Harbor  once 
more  31  March  1945,  on  her  seventh  and  most  productive 
war  patrol.  Cruising  off  Honshu  and  Hokkaido,  she  not 
only  provided  lifeguard  services  for  air  strikes  on 
Japan,  but  sank  two  and  damaged  one  Japanese  picket 
boats,  as  well  as  sending  three  freighters  and  a large 
trawler  to  the  bottom.  Refitted  at  Guam  and  Saipan 
between  27  May  and  27  June  1945,  Cero  had  lifeguard 
and  picket  duty  off  Honshu  for  her  eighth  war  patrol. 
On  15  July,  she  rescued  three  survivors  of  a downed 
bomber,  and  later  that  day  bombarded  the  Japanese 
lighthouse  and  radio  station  at  Shiriya  Saki,  Honshu. 
On  18  July,  while  sailing  for  the  Kurile  Islands,  Cero 
came  under  enemy  air  attack,  and  was  damaged  so 
severely  by  a bomb  landing  close  aboard  that  she  was 
forced  to  leave  her  patrol  area  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriv- 
ing 30  July. 

Cero  made  prolonged  visits  to  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge  before  arriving  5 November  1945  at  New  London, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
8 June  1946.  Here  she  was  recommisioned  4 February 
1952,  and  on  22  March,  Cero  arrived  at  her  home  port 
at  Key  West.  For  the  next  year  she  cruised  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  aided  in  the  work  of  the  Fleet  Sonar  School, 
then  sailed  north  for  inactivation.  She  was  again  de- 
commissioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  New  London  23 
December  1953. 

Cero  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service.  Of  her  eight  patrols,  all  but  the  second  were 
designated  as  successful  war  patrols.  She  is  credited 
with  having  sunk  a total  of  18,159  tons  of  shipping. 

Cetus 

An  equatorial  constellation. 

(AK-77 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr  28'4";  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater ) 

Cetus  (AK-77)  was  launched  26  December  1942  by 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard  No.  2,  Richmond,  Calif., 
as  George  B.  Cortelyou  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  N.  F.  Potter;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  4 January  1943;  and  commissioned  17  January 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  N.  T.  Gansa,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Cetus’  assignment,  for  which  she  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  1 February  1943,  was  carrying  cargo  among 
South  Pacific  bases,  and  from  ports  in  New  Zealand. 
She  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  24  Feb- 
ruary, and  began  her  share  of  the  buildup  of  Solomon 
and  Society  Islands  bases  from  which  naval  forces 
fought  north  through  the  Bismarcks.  On  12  July  1944, 
she  sailed  from  Guadalcanal  for  Eniwetok,  where  she 
prepared  for  her  support  of  the  invasion  of  Guam.  She 
put  to  sea  again  23  July,  and  arrived  off  Guam  27  July, 
6 days  after  the  initial  assault.  With  bitter  fighting 
continuing  ashore,  Cetus  offloaded  her  much  needed 
cargo  over  reefs  and  beaches,  then  returned  to  the 
South  Pacific. 

In  September  and  October  1944,  Cetus  brought  cargo, 
some  of  which  eventually  played  its  part  in  the  liberation 
of  the  Philippines,  from  Espiritu  Santo  to  Ulithi  and 
Manus.  Cetus  lay  just  outside  Manus  Harbor  10  No- 
vember when  ammunition  ship  Mount  Hood  (AE-11) 
exploded,  but  escaped  injury.  She  returned  to  Auckland 
and  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to  load  cargo  after  brief 
overhaul,  and  on  18  March  1945  arrived  at  Guam  to  aid 
in  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  carrying 
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cargo  to  Saipan,  and  then  to  Ulithi.  On  26  April  she 
herself  arrived  off  Okinawa,  with  cargo  to  support  the 
determined  fighting  ashore.  Cetus  unloaded  under  the 
constant  hazard  of  enemy  air  and  surface  suicide  at- 
tack, but  received  no  injury.  She  then  sailed  for  San 
Francisco,  arriving  on  12  June  for  a major  overhaul 
which  kept  her  there  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
She  proceeded  on  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned 20  November  1945,  and  returned  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  the  following  day. 

Cetus  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chachalaca 

A species  of  bird,  the  Texan  guan. 

Chachalaca  (AMC-41)  was  launched  on  11  June  1941 
by  the  Bristol  Yacht  Building  Co.,  South  Bristol,  Maine. 
She  was  placed  in  service  on  11  September  1941  and 
assigned  to  the  10th  Naval  District  where  she  performed 
minesweeper  duties.  On  4 January  1946  she  was  placed 
out  of  service  and  stricken  on  8 May  of  that  year. 

Chadron,  see  PC— 56k 


Chaffee 

Born  in  Hartland  Township,  Ohio,  5 May  1915,  Davis 
Elliott  Chaffee  enlisted  in  the  Navy  4 January  1941. 
He  was  appointed  Ensign  6 September  1941,  and  naval 
aviator  1 October  1941.  While  serving  with  Bomber 
Squadron  5 based  on  Yorktown  (CV-5),  he  was  killed  in 
action  during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  8 May  1942. 
He  was  posthumously  awarded  a Navy  Cross  for  his 
courage  in  participating  in  an  attack  in  which  an  enemy 
carrier  was  sunk. 

(DE-230:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'8";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Rudderow) 

Chaffee  (DE-230)  was  launched  27  November  1943  by 
Charleston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Chaffee; 
and  commissioned  9 May  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
A.  C.  Jones,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  operating  on  the  east  coast  as  a target  ship  in 
submarine  training,  and  as  a training  ship  for  prospec- 
tive escort  vessel  crews,  Chaffee  cleared  Bayonne,  N.J., 
14  October  1944.  She  arrived  at  Hollandia  21  November 
for  operations  in  the  New  Guinea  area  screening  LSTs, 
in  gunnery  and  antitorpedo  exercises,  and  on  patrol  at 
the  entrance  to  Aitape. 

Chaffee  began  her  role  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines when  she  sailed  from  Hollandia  17  December  1944 
to  escort  landing  craft  to  Leyte.  She  cleared  Hollandia 
again  8 January  1945  with  reinforcements  for  the  re- 
cently landed  San  Fabian  Attack  Force  at  Lingayen, 
where  she  arrived  21  January.  Assigned  to  patrol  in 
Lingayen  Gulf,  Chaffee  underwent  a unique  experience 
23  January,  when  a Japanese  aerial  torpedo  passed 
through  her  bow  without  exploding,  or  causing  any 
injuries  to  her  crew.  By  2 February,  temporary  repairs 
had  been  completed,  and  Chaffee  returned  to  patrol 
duties.  She  continued  to  escort  convoys  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  well  as  conduct  patrols,  in  support  of  the 
Mindanao  operation  until  29  April,  when  she  cleared 
Parang  for  Morotai.  She  returned  to  the  southern 
Philippines  for  escort  duty  2 May.  A week  later,  she 
guarded  the  landing  of  reinforcements  at  Davao. 

Chaffee  arrived  at  Morotai  from  the  Philippines  19 
June  1945  to  train  for  the  Borneo  operation,  and  cleared 
on  28  June  to  escort  reinforcements  which  landed  at 
Balikpapan  3 July.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
Chaffee  escorted  convoys  between  Morotai  and  Hollandia 
and  the  Philippines.  She  aided  in  the  establishment  of 


the  base  in  Subic  Bay,  conducted  local  patrols  and  escort 
missions,  and  escorted  a troop  ship  to  Okinawa  in  Sep- 
tember, then  returned  to  Philippine  operations  until  10 
January  1946,  when  she  cleared  Subic  Bay  for  home. 
She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  5 February,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  15  April  1946.  She  was  sold  29  June 
1948. 

Chaffee  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chaffinch 

A European  bird  of  the  finch  family. 

I 

(AM-81:  dp.  401;  1.  122'6";  b.  23'1";  dr.  lO'll";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  36;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Goldcrest) 

Chaffinch  (AM-81)  was  built  in  1928  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  Trimont; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  29  November  1940;  and  commis- 
sioned 16  July  1941,  Lieutenant  Edward  Fluhr,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Chaffinch  arrived 
at  New  York  City  10  August  1941.  For  the  next  year 
and  a half,  alert  to  the  mounting  German  submarine 
menace,  she  swept  for  mines  and  patrolled  waters  off 
New  York  and  New  London.  From  13  February  1943 
until  8 January  1944  she  performed  similar  duty  off 
Newport,  R.I.,  under  the  1st  Naval  District. 

Continuing  her  essential  support  to  the  movement 
both  of  coastwise  convoys,  and  those  bound  for  distant 
ports,  Chaffinch  again  served  at  New  York  harbor  until 
1 August  1945,  when  she  cleared  for  Charleston,  S.C. 
There  she  was  decommissioned  12  December  1945,  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  23  September 
1946. 

II 

LSIL-69k  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  and  named  Chaffinch 
( AMCU-18),  7 March  1952. 

Chahao 

A Navajo  word  meaning  “shade”  or  “shelter.” 

Chahao  (YTB-496)  was  built  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1944-1945.  She  was  placed 
in  service  in  March  1946  and  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet  for  a brief  time  prior  to  her  transfer  to  Advanced 
Bases,  Pacific  Area.  She  continues  to  perform  her  tug 
services  in  the  Subic  Bay  area. 

Chain 

A series  of  links  or  rings,  usually  of  metal,  fitted  into 
each  other. 

(ARS-20:  dp.  1,478;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  4 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Chain  (ARS-20)  was  launched  3 June  1943  by  Basalt 
Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  P.  F.  Roach; 
and  commissioned  31  March  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.  J.  George,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chain  sailed  from  San  Diego  14  May  1944,  bound  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  Trinidad,  which  she  reached  2 
June.  She  towed  barge  YF-324  to  Recife,  Brazil,  where 
on  2 July  she  joined  the  4th  Fleet  for  operations  as  tug 
and  salvage  ship  from  Recife  and  Bahia,  Brazil,  until 
18  June  1945,  when  she  cleared  Recife  for  Norfolk.  Her 
essential  support  played  an  important,  if  humble,  part  in 
enabling  the  4th  Fleet  to  carry  out  its  mission  of  pro- 
tecting the  South  Atlantic. 

After  overhaul  and  training  at  Norfolk,  Chain  cleared 
for  Key  West  22  September,  where  she  made  rendezvous 
with  three  Italian  submarines.  Sailing  east,  her  little 
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convoy  was  enlarged  by  four  additional  Italian  sub- 
marines at  Bermuda,  and  she  arrived  at  Taranto,  Italy 
with  her  charges  3 November.  Chain  returned  by  way  of 
Palermo,  Sicily,  where  she  took  barge  YF— 445  in  tow,  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  31  December. 

Chain  operated  along  the  east  coast  towing  barges  and 
decommissioned  ships  until  she  grounded  in  Block  Island 
Sound  29  March  1946.  Quickly  floated  by  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Dix,  Chain’s  bottom  was  heavily  damaged,  and 
from  3 April  until  25  June,  she  was  repaired  at  New 
London,  Conn.  She  left  New  London  astern  25  June, 
steaming  to  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  9 November  1946. 

Chalcedony 

A translucent  variety  of  quartz,  commonly  pale  blue 
or  grey  with  a waxlike  luster. 

(PYC-16:  dp.  500;  1.  195'1";  b.  30';  dr.  13'6";  s.  14  k.; 
a.  1 3") 

Chalcedoyiy  (PYC-16)  was  built  in  1931  as  Valero  III 
by  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  pur- 
chased from  the  University  of  Southern  California  15 
December  1941 ; converted  at  San  Diego  Marine  Con- 
struction Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  commissioned  27 
February  1942,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  E.  E.  Smith, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Chalcedony  served  in  the  11th  Naval  District  until  21 
April  1942  when  she  sailed  from  San  Diego  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  1 May.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
war  under  the  command  of  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  on 
weather  station  duty.  Departing  Pearl  Harbor  5 Novem- 
ber 1945,  Chalcedony  arrived  at  San  Francisco  15  No- 
vember. She  was  decommissioned  there  10  January  1946 
and  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal 
17  October  1946. 

Challenge 

An  invitation  to  engage  in  a contest. 

I 

(AT:  dp.  346;  1.  122';  b.  22'2";  dr.  12'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 

31;  a.  2 3-pdr.) 

Challenge  (No.  1015)  was  built  in  1889  by  J.  H. 
Dialogue  and  Sons,  Camden,  N.J.,  as  the  tug  Defiance; 
commandeered  by  the  Navy  13  June  1918;  delivered  24 
June;  outfitted  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  and  com- 
missioned 29  July  1918,  Lieutenant  M.  J.  Downes, 
USNRF,  in  command.  She  was  renamed  Challenge  15 
August  1918. 

Challenge  towed  oil  barges  between  California  and 
Mexico  until  31  May  1920,  when  she  arrived  at  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  for  duty  under  the  13th  Naval  District.  She 
served  as  a harbor  tug  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  until 
decommissioned  13  May  1922. 

Recommissioned  and  reclassified  AT-59  on  21  Febru- 
ary 1925,  Challenge  resumed  duty  as  a yard  tug  at 
Puget  Sound.  On  31  January  1936,  she  was  reclassified 
YT-126;  on  2 December  1940,  decommissioned  and 
placed  “in  service”;  reclassified  YTM-126  on  13  April 
1944;  and  on  16  October  1946,  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission. 

II 

ATA-201  (q.v.)  was  assigned  the  name  Challenge 
16  July  1948. 

Challenger 

One  who  issues  an  invitation  to  a contest. 

(AK:  dp.  16,100  (n.)  1.  410';  b.  56';  dr.  30';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  70) 


Challenger  (No.  3630),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1918 
by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  under  a 
Shipping  Board  contract;  transferred  to  the  Navy  4 
October  1918;  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant 
Commander  G.  T.  January,  USNRF,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Challenger  cleared  San  Francisco  9 October  1918  for 
Mejillones  and  Antofagasta,  Chile,  where  she  loaded 
nitrates.  Sailing  on  to  deliver  her  cargo  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  11  December,  Challenger  was  next  ordered  to  New 
Orleans  to  load  cotton  and  steel  for  the  French  govern- 
ment. She  was  transferred  to  J.  H.  W.  Steele  Co.  for 
operation.  After  a voyage  in  January  and  February 
1919  carrying  cargo  to  France  to  supply  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  Challenger  returned  to  Baltimore,  Md.  She 
was  decommissioned  there  2 May  1919,  and  returned  to 
the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Cham  bers 

Born  in  LaHabra,  Calif.,  10  June  1914,  Russell  Frank- 
lyn  Chambers  was  appointed  aviation  cadet,  USNR,  5 
December  1938  and  commissioned  ensign  4 November 
1939.  On  duty  in  the  Philippines  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II,  Ensign  Chambers  was  reported 
missing  in  action  27  December  1941  after  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  over  Jolo.  He  was  officially  de- 
clared dead  28  December  1942. 

( DE-391 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7'';  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Edsall) 

Chambers  (DE-391)  was  launched  17  August  1943  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Chambers;  commissioned  22  November  1943, 
Commander  H.  A.  Loughlin,  USCG,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

After  a period  as  training  ship  for  prospective  escort 
vessel  crews,  Chambers  cleared  Norfolk  13  February 
1944  on  the  first  of  eight  convoy  escort  crossings  to 
North  African  ports  from  Norfolk  and  New  York. 
Steadfast  to  her  important  duty  of  guarding  the  men 
and  materiel  vital  to  the  success  of  operations  in  the 
European  theater,  Chambers  defied  the  hazards  of  the 
sea  and  the  enemy  to  bring  her  charges  safely  to  port. 

On  8 July  1945  Chambers  sailed  from  New  York  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  16  August  to  transport 
homeward  bound  servicemen  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.  She 
put  out  to  sea  from  San  Pedro  for  the  east  coast  11 
September,  and  on  22  April  1946,  was  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Loaned  to  the  Treasury  Department,  Chambers  was 
commissioned  as  a Coast  Guard  ship  11  June  1952,  and 
redesignated  WDE-491.  Operating  from  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  she  served  on  Atlantic  weather  patrols  and  made 
several  cruises  to  Newfoundland  until  30  July  1954, 
when  the  Coast  Guard  decommissioned  her  and  returned 
her  to  the  Navy.  Returned  to  reserve  status,  Chambers 
was  reclassified  DER-391  on  28  October  1954,  and  began 
conversion  to  a radar  picket  escort  vessel. 

Chambers  was  recommissioned  1 June  1955  for  radar 
picket  duty  out  of  Newport,  R.I.  She  was  assigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Barrier  Patrol  in  June  1956,  with  which 
she  operated  until  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
20  June  1960,  at  Philadelphia. 

Chambers,  James  S.,  see  James  S.  Chambers 


Chame 

Former  name  retained. 

Chame,  the  former  tug  River sdale,  was  taken  over  by 
the  Commandant,  15th  Naval  District  to  form  a part  of 
the  Canal  Zone  district  defense  force  during  World  War 
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I.  Her  period  of  service  from  1 February  to  17  Decem- 
ber 1918  was  spent  in  the  performance  of  duties  of 
station  ship,  net  guard,  towing  and  transportation  of 
cargo  as  well  as  minesweeping  and  patrol  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  She  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  on  31  December  1918. 


Champion 

One  acknowledged  superior  to  all  competitors. 

I 

(Xebec:  8 guns) 

The  Continental  xebec  Champion,  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Josiah,  served  in  the  Delaware  in  a force 
composed  of  ships  of  the  Continental  and  Pennsylvania 
State  Navies.  It  was  this  force  that  contested  British 
efforts  to  establish  sea  communications  with  their  forces 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1777.  After  several  months 
of  gallant  fighting  against  heavy  odds,  the  American 
ships  attempted  to  run  past  Philadelphia.  The  State 
galleys  succeeded  but  the  Continental  fleet,  including 
Champion  was  burned  by  its  own  officers  on  21  November 
1777,  when  tide  and  winds  turned  against  them. 

II 

(SwStr : t.  115;  1.  145'8";  b.  26'5";  dr.  3'6";  s.  4 k.;  a.  2 
30-pdrs.  r.,  1 24-pdr.  sb.,  1 12-pdr.  sb.) 

Champion,  an  armed  river  steamer,  was  built  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  1859  as  Champion  No.  J;  purchased 
there  14  March  1863;  fitted  out  at  Cairo,  111.;  and  com- 
missioned 26  April  1863,  Acting  Master  Alfred  Phelps, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Operating  almost  continuously  from  27  April  1863  to 
9 June  1865,  Champion  patrolled  the  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Red  Rivers.  She  transported  troops,  prison- 
ers, supplies,  and  cotton;  towed  and  convoyed  ships;  and 
delivered  dispatches.  Her  yeoman  service  ended  at 
Mound  City,  111.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  1 July 
1865.  Champion  was  sold  29  November  1865. 

III 

(AM-314:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Auk) 

The  third  Champion  (AM-134)  was  launched  12  De- 
cember 1942  by  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Alameda,  Calif.;  and  commissioned  8 September  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  H.  Howard,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Clearing  San  Diego  7 December  1943,  Champion  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor  13  December.  Between  8 January 
and  4 March  1944,  she  was  assigned  the  task  of  guarding 
vital  shipping  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco. 
More  direct  support  to  frontline  operations  came  from 
18  March  to  10  April,  when  she  escorted  two  resupply 
convoys  to  Tarawa,  after  which  she  screened  a convoy  to 
Kwajalein  from  19  April  to  7 May  in  support  of  the 
Marshalls  operation.  After  a short  overhaul,  she  sailed 
to  Saipan  for  minesweeping  operations  and  local  escort 
duty  in  late  June,  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
more  extensive  overhaul.  From  13  September  to  17 
November,  she  guarded  convoys  from  Pearl  Harbor  to 
Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  before  training  for  the  Iwo  Jima 
Operation. 

Champion  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  16  February  1945,  as 
the  preliminary  3-day  bombardment  of  the  island  began. 
Except  for  the  period  21  February  to  4 March,  when 
she  sailed  escorting  unloaded  assault  shipping  to  Saipan, 
from  which  she  returned  with  resupply  echelons,  Cham- 
pion remained  off  Iwo  Jima  until  7 March.  After  pro- 
visioning and  fueling  at  Ulithi,  she  sailed  for  Kerama 
Retto  and  Okinawa.  In  these  dangerous  waters  she 
conducted  minesweeping  operations,  and  served  in 


screens,  from  24  March  to  19  June,  aside  from  a convoy 
escort  voyage  to  Saipan  from  25  April  to  19  May.  On  16 
April,  a suicide  plane  crashed  close  aboard  Champion, 
spraying  debris  which  slightly  uamaged  her,  and 
wounded  four  of  her  men.  She  returned  to  Seattle  20 
July  for  an  overhaul  which  lasted  through  the  end  of 
the  war. 

In  support  of  Far  Eastern  occupation  activities, 
Champion  sailed  from  San  Pedro  4 December  1945, 
called  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  and  arrived  at 
Sasebo,  Japan,  1 February  1946.  From  this  port  she 
swept  mines  and  patrolled  in  Tsushima  Straits  until  6 
December,  when  she  cleared  for  the  west  coast.  Cham- 
pion was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  San 
Diego  30  January  1947.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-314, 
7 February  1955. 

Champion  received  three  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 


Champlin 

Born  in  Kingston,  R.I.,  17  November  1789,  Stephen 
Champlin  entered  the  Navy  as  a sailing  master  22  May 
1812.  He  commanded  the  schooner  Scorpion  in  her  cap- 
ture of  the  British  Little  Belt  during  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  later  in  the  War  of  1812  was  wounded  when 
his  ship  was  taken  on  Lake  Huron.  Retired  in  1855, 
Captain  Champlin  was  later  promoted  to  Commodore 
on  the  retired  list,  and  died  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  20  Febru- 
ary 1870. 

I 

(DD-104:  dp.  1,191;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'2";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Champlin  (DD-104)  was  launched  7 April  1918  by 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Miss  G.  H.  Rolph;  and  commissioned  11  November  1918, 
Lieutenant  Commander  F.  M.  Knox  in  command. 

Champlin  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I.,  12  December  1918 
for  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  After  training  opera- 
tions in  the  Caribbean,  she  cleared  New  York  City  19 
November  1919  for  San  Diego,  Calif.  Arriving  24  De- 
cember 1919,  she  went  into  reserve  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet  the  same  day,  and  cruised  on  training  assignments 
with  a reduced  complement  until  decommissioned  7 June 
1922.  Laid  up  at  San  Diego  until  her  assignment  for 
use  in  experiments  on  19  May  1933,  Champlin  was  sunk 
in  tests  12  August  1936. 

II 

(DD-601 : dp.  1,620;  1.  347'9";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'4";  s.  38 
k. ; cpl.  252;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Champlin  (DD-601)  was  launched  25  July 
1942  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Fore  River,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brendel;  and  commissioned  12 
September  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  L.  Melson 
in  command. 

After  escorting  a convoy  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
and  another  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Champlin  sailed 
from  New  York  11  December  1942  on  her  first  convoy 
crossing  to  Casablanca,  returning  to  New  York  7 Febru- 
ary 1943.  She  sailed  again  on  4 March  guarding  a con- 
voy which  was  constantly  shadowed  by  German  sub- 
marines for  6 days  after  it  passed  the  Azores  on  12 
March.  On  that  day,  a radar  contact  was  made  ahead 
of  the  convoy,  and  Champlin  charged  ahead  to  investi- 
gate, finding  the  submarine  on  the  surface.  She  opened 
fire,  and  attempted  to  ram  the  enemy,  which  made  a 
crash  dive.  Champlin  hurled  a pattern  of  depth  charges 
into  the  swirl,  and  sank  U-130  in  37°10'  N.,  20°21'  W. 
As  the  convoy  plodded  east,  Champlin  and  the  other 
escorts  fought  a constant  battle  to  protect  it,  but 
Champlin’s  was  the  only  kill,  while  the  convoy  lost  three 
merchantmen  before  reaching  Casablanca.  Champlin 
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rescued  every  member  of  SS  Wyoming’s  127-man  crew, 
as  well  as  taking  aboard  two  survivors  from  SS  Molly 
Pitcher.  The  return  convoy  which  arrived  at  Boston  15 
April  was  without  incident. 

Champlin  sailed  from  New  York  1 May  1943  with  a 
slow  convoy  of  small  craft  and  support  ships  which 
called  at  Bermuda  before  arriving  at  Oran  26  May. 
She  put  to  sea  again  to  bring  a convoy  in  from  Gibraltar, 
then  took  part  in  training  as  well  as  conducting  patrols 
in  the  western  Mediterranean.  On  5 July,  she  cleared 
Oran  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  escorting  a convoy  to 
the  transport  area  south  of  Scoglitti  arriving  9 July. 
Leaving  her  charges,  she  sped  ahead  to  join  in  the  pre- 
assault bombardment  the  next  day,  during  which  she 
aided  in  driving  off  an  enemy  air  attack.  While  covering 
the  landing  and  initial  advances  the  same  day,  she 
answered  the  request  from  shore  for  a bombardment  of 
the  village  of  Camerina,  so  successfully  that  the  enemy 
there  surrendered. 

Champlin  left  Sicily  guarding  a convoy  for  Oran  and 
New  York,  arriving  4 August  1943.  Continuing  this 
essential  task,  she  made  four  more  Atlantic  crossings  on 
convoy  escort  duty  from  New  York  to  North  Africa  and 
the  British  Isles  between  21  August  1943  and  11  March 
1944.  While  undergoing  refresher  training  in  Casco 
Bay  in  March  1944,  Champlin  was  ordered  out  on  a sub- 
marine hunt,  joining  an  all-day  operation  7 April.  At 
1632,  she  made  contact  and  dropped  deep-set  depth 
charges,  driving  the  submarine  to  the  surface.  Imme- 
diately, her  guns  opened  fire  scoring  several  hits,  in 
eluding  one  on  the  conning  tower,  which  started  a furi- 
ous fire.  Champlin  dashed  in  for  the  kill,  ramming  the 
stern  of  the  submarine,  and  U-856  sank  in  40°  18'  N., 
62°  18'  W.  The  cost,  however,  included  Champlin’ s com- 
manding officer,  Commander  John  J.  Shaffer  III, 
wounded  by  shrapnel  during  the  attack,  who  died  the 
next  morning  despite  emergency  surgery. 

After  repairs  to  her  bow,  damaged  in  the  ramming, 
Champlin  left  New  York  21  April  1944  with  a convoy 
for  Oran.  On  15  May,  she  reported  at  Naples  for  duty 
supporting  the  operations  striving  to  break  loose  from 
the  Anzio  beachhead.  She  conducted  patrols,  escorted 
convoys,  and  provided  fire  support  for  minesweepers, 
and  the  Army  ashore.  Returning  to  Palermo,  she  sailed 
from  that  port  13  August  for  the  invasion  of  southern 
France,  in  which  she  was  assigned  to  patrol  southwest 
of  the  transport  area  as  a reserve  fire  support  unit. 
On  18  August,  she  rescued  a downed  Army  pilot  from 
h*is  raft,  and  on  19  August,  she  was  fired  upon  by  enemy 
shore  batteries  as  she  steamed  off  Cannes.  Next  day  she 
returned  to  the  area  to  locate  those  batteries  and  destroy 
them,  and  the  21st,  blocked  the  Gulf  of  Napoule  while 
enemy  E-boats  thus  trapped  were  destroyed.  Continuing 
her  fire  support,  she  knocked  out  a bridge  across  the 
Var  River  near  Nice  upon  Army  request  on  24  August, 
and  a week  later  left  the  area  to  guard  merchantmen 
bound  for  Oran.  She  continued  to  New  York,  escorting 
a division  of  battleships,  and  began  a program  of  train- 
ing and  plane  guard  operations  which  lasted  through  the 
remainder  of  1944. 

On  6 January  1945,  Champlin  returned  to  Atlantic 
convoy  escort,  sailing  for  Oran.  On  30  January,  she 
cleared  Oran  to  rendezvous  with  the  group  bringing 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  Malta,  where  he  was 
to  enplane  for  the  Yalta  Conference.  She  later  escorted 
this  same  group  back  into  the  Atlantic,  and  on  20  Feb- 
ruary returned  to  Gibraltar  for  patrol  and  convoy  escort 
duty  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  On  22  April,  she 
departed  Oran  for  New  York  and  preparations  for  de- 
ployment to  the  Pacific. 

Champlin  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  4 June 
1945,  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  10  July,  and  after  train- 
ing, sailed  24  July  for  the  attack  on  Wake  Island  1 
August.  Continuing  to  Okinawa,  she  arrived  12  August 
for  local  escort  and  patrol  duty  until  4 September, 
when  she  cleared  on  the  first  of  two  voyages  to  Japan  in 


connection  with  occupation  arrangements.  On  31  Oc- 
tober, she  sailed  from  Okinawa  with  homeward-bound 
servicemen,  calling  to  embark  more  at  Saipan  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  disembarked  her  passengers  at  San  Diego 
21  to  24  November,  then  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  where 
she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  Charleston 
28  March  1946,  and  out  of  commission  in  reserve  31 
January  1947. 

Champlin  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  II 
service. 

Chanagi 

Variant  spelling  of  the  name  of  an  Indian  village. 

Chanagi  was  built  as  YT-380  by  Gulfport  Boiler  and 
Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  launched  on  2 
July  1944  as  YTB-380.  She  was  attached  to  Service 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet  prior  to  being  placed  in  the  Reserve 
Fleet  in  March  1946.  She  was  placed  in  active  service 
again  in  October  1957  and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval 
District  where  she  remains. 

Chandeleur 

A sound  eastward  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

(AV-10:  dp.  5,300;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  23'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  1,075;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Tangier) 

Chandeleur  (AV-10)  was  launched  29  November  1941 
by  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  McCrary;  transferred  to  the  Navy  19  November 
1942;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  W.  Sin- 
ton  in  command. 

From  15  January  to  9 May  1943,  Chandeleur  sup- 
ported South  Pacific  bases  and  operations  by  carrying 
cargo  from  San  Diego  to  Efate,  Espiritu  Santo,  Samoa, 
and  Noumea.  She  cleared  San  Diego  3 June  with  cargo 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  Midway,  and  Wallis,  and  arrived  at 
Espiritu  Santo  1 July.  Here  she  provided  tender  services 
to,  and  served  as  base  for,  Patrol  Squadron  71  until  13 
October. 

Chandeleur  returned  to  cargo  duty,  now  in  support  of 
the  Treasuries-Bougainville  operations.  Until  2 March 
1944,  she  sailed  between  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  and 
Guadalcanal,  carrying  men  and  aviation  equipment. 
Following  overhaul  on  the  west  coast,  the  seaplane 
tender  made  a cargo  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor,  then 
cleared  Oakland,  Calif.,  18  May  for  Kwajalein  and  Eni- 
wetok,  arriving  21  June.  At  both  Eniwetok  and  Saipan, 
Chandeleur  tended  Patrol  Squadrons  202  and  216  as  they 
flew  missions  during  the  invasion  and  capture  of  the 
Palau  Islands. 

In  September  1944,  with  Commander,  Fleet  Air  Wing 
1 embarked,  Chandeleur  sailed  to  Kossol  Roads,  where 
she  tended  seaplanes  providing  part  of  the  air  cover  for 
the  long  awaited  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  At  Ulithi 
from  25  December  until  8 February  1945,  she  provided 
tender  services  for  Patrol  Squadron  21. 

Chandeleur  arrived  at  Kerama  Retto  28  March  1945, 
and  her  seaplanes  began  their  essential  support  of  the 
invasion  of  Okinawa,  covering  the  initial  assault  1 April. 
These  planes  took  part  in  sinking  1-8  the  Japanese 
submarine  off  Okinawa  31  March,  and  on  7 April 
spotted  the  battleship  Yamato,  which  was  promptly 
sunk  by  carrier  planes.  On  15  July,  the  seaplane  base 
was  moved  to  Okinawa,  where  Chandeleur  continued  to 
tend  seaplanes  in  support  of  the  pounding  3d  Fleet  raids 
on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  After  a brief  call  at 
Eniwetok,  Chandeleur  sailed  for  Ominato  Ko,  Honshu, 
Japan,  where  she  tended  seaplanes  taking  part  in  the 
occupation  of  Japan  until  16  October. 

After  a west  coast  overhaul,  Chandeleur  sailed  to  the 
Philippines  to  embark  men  for  transportation  to  Seattle, 
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Wash.,  where  she  arrived  11  January  1946.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  the  east  coast,  and  was  placed  in  service  in 
reserve  at  Philadelphia  12  February  1947. 

Chandeleur  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Chandler 

William  Eaton  Chandler  was  born  in  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  28  December  1835,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1854.  Chandler  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  from  1882  to  1886,  and  as  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  from  1887  to  1901.  He  died  at  Concord, 
30  November  1917. 

(DD-206:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  12  21“  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Chandler  (DD-206)  was  launched  19  March  1919  by 
William  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Chandler;  and  commissioned  5 September  1919,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  F.  Cogswell  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadron  3 of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  Chandler  sailed  from  Newport,  R.I.,  19  December 
1919  for  duty  with  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Turkey.  After 
carrying  a diplomatic  mission  to  the  Crimea,  and  aiding 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  its  relief  work  with  Russian 
refugees,  Chandler  joined  the  U.S.  Naval  Detachment, 
Adriatic.  She  served  as  station  ship  at  Venice,  Italy, 
and  had  relief  duty  throughout  the  Adriatic  until  Jan- 
uary 1921. 

Sailing  through  the  Suez  Canal,  Chandler  arrived  at 
Cavite,  P.I.,  15  February  1921.  She  served  with  the 
Asiatic  Fleet,  protecting  American  interests  throughout 
the  Far  East,  until  25  August  1922.  Clearing  Chefoo, 
China,  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  30  September.  She 
was  decommissioned  20  October  1922,  and  placed  in  re- 
serve at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Chandler  was  recommissioned  31  March  1930  for 
operations  off  the  west  coast,  Hawaii,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  1934,  she  sailed 
to  New  York  for  the  Presidential  Fleet  Review  of  31 
May.  In  1936  she  took  part  in  radio  sound  tests,  and  in 
1940,  served  as  plane  guard  during  the  flight  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  Hawaii. 

Reporting  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  October 
1940,  Chandler  was  reclassified  DMS-9  on  19  November, 
and  converted  to  a high-speed  minesweeper.  She  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  12  February  1941  to  begin  operational 
training  and  patrol.  At  sea  on  7 December,  she  returned 
to  her  devastated  base  2 days  later.  Until  30  June  1942, 
she  escorted  convoys  to  San  Francisco,  Palmyra,  Christ- 
mas, and  Midway  Islands,  and  swept  and  patrolled  in 
Hawaiian  waters. 

While  en  route  to  operations  in  the  Aleutians  on  27 
July  1942,-  Chandler  and  Lamberton  (DMS-2)  collided 
in  a heavy  fog,  and  although  none  of  Chandler’s  men 
was  hurt,  she  spent  11  August  to  27  September  under 
repair  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  On  5 October,  she 
reported  at  Dutch  Harbor  for  duty  patrolling  and  escort- 
ing convoys  in  the  Aleutians.  In  May  1943,  she  covered 
the  landings  at  Attu,  and  in  August,  those  at  Kiska. 
Leaving  the  fog  and  difficult  waters  of  the  Aleutians 
behind  in  October,  Chandler  was  readied  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  arduous  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

Reporting  at  Pearl  Harbor  1 January  1944,  Chandler 
quickly  proved  that  her  age  was  no  barrier  to  skillful, 
aggressive  action.  In  a succession  of  landings,  at  Majuro 
(31  January),  Eniwetok  (17  February-6  March),  Saipan 
(13  June-20  July),  and  Tinian  (21-24  July),  the  aging 
ship  swept  mines  and  screened  assault  shipping.  Pa- 
trolling watchfully  in  each  invasion  area  as  the  opera- 
tion developed,  Chandler  joined  with  Newcomb  (DD- 
586)  in  sinking  the  Japanese  submarine  1-185  on  22 
June,  in  15°55'  N.,  147°09'  E. 


On  17  October  1944,  Chandler  resumed  her  yeoman 
service  in  landings,  as  she  sailed  into  Leyte  Gulf  in 
advance  of  the  major  force  for  the  assault,  sweeping  a 
path  for  the  attack  amphibious  ships.  She  remained  on 
duty,  sweeping,  patrolling,  and  screening,  through  the 
start  of  the  landings,  retiring  on  25  October  for  Manus 
after  the  delay  caused  by  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

Called  upon  for  similar  duty  in  the  Lingayen  opera- 
tion, Chandler,  came  under  heavy  fire  from  Japanese 
aircraft  on  the  night  of  6-7  January  1945.  Fire  from 
Chandler  and  Hovey  (DMS-11)  splashed  one  of  the 
enemy,  but  not  before  he  torpedoed  Hovey,  which  sank 
within  3 minutes.  Chandler  stood  by,  recovering  229 
officers  and  men  from  her  stricken  sister.  Chandler  re- 
mained on  duty  in  Lingayen  Gulf  until  10  January, 
when  she  cleared  for  convoy  escort  operations  through 
mid-February.  The  grand  old  lady  had  one  more  assault 
in  her,  for  at  Iwo  Jima  from  16  February  to  28  Febru- 
ary, she  gave  her  experienced  aid  in  sweeping,  patrol- 
ling, and  screening  for  the  assault  and  its  buildup. 

Chandler  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul  in 
April.  While  there,  she  was  reclassified  AG-108,  5 June 

1945,  and  after  training,  she  began  a tour  of  towing 
targets  in  gunnery  exercises  for  new  ships  engaged  in 
shakedown  training.  While  performing  this  essential 
task  she  based  on  both  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  the  end  of  hostilities,  Chandler  proceeded  to  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  arriving  21  October  1945.  There  she  was  de- 
commissioned 21  November  1945,  and  sold  18  November 

1946. 

Chandler  received  eight  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Chandler,  Theodore  E.,  see  Theodore  E.  Chandler 
Chandra,  see  LST—350 
Change 

Change  has  many  definitions,  the  general  sense  of 
them  being  “to  make  different.” 

(AM-159;  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a 1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Change  (AM-159)  was  launched  15  December  1942 
by  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
commissioned  28  February  1944,  Lieutenant  F.  M.  Lin- 
derman  in  command ; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Change  arrived  at  Kwajalein  2 June  1944  for  convoy 
escort  duty  between  Pearl  Harbor,  Kwajalein,  Majuro, 
and  Eniwetok.  Providing  essential  services  in  guarding 
the  enormous  volume  of  men  and  cargo  moved  in  rear 
areas  to  provide  support  for  the  frontline  campaigns, 
Change  based  at  Eniwetok  from  15  September.  Her 
operations  took  her  to  Guadalcanal,  Manus,  Ulithi, 
Guam,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Saipan  before  5 August  1945,  when 
she  cleared  for  Seattle,  Wash. 

After  overhaul,  Change  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  No- 
vember 1945,  then  cleared  for  the  east  coast.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  New  Orleans  3 
July  1946,  and  was  reclassified  MSF-159  on  7 February 
1955. 

Chanticleer 

In  French  literature,  Chanticleer  is  the  personal 
name  given  the  cock. 

I 

The  first  Chanticleer,  a motor  boat,  served  in  the  2d 
Naval  District  during  1917-18. 

II 

The  second  Chanticleer  (AMC— 60)  was  placed  in 
service  5 April  1941.  Although  she  carried  the  designa- 
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tion,  she  was  never  converted  to  a minesweeper.  On  1 
May  1941  she  was  reclassified  YF-381  and  her  name 
was  cancelled. 

Ill 

( ASR-7 : dp.  1,780;  1.  251'4";  dr.  14'3";  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

102;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Chanticleer) 

The  third  Chanticleer  (ASR-7)  was  launched  29  May 
1942  by  Moore  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Kilpatrick;  commis- 
sioned 20  November  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  E. 
Hawes  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Calling  en  route  at  Pearl  Harbor,  island  bases,  and 
Australian  ports,  Chanticleer  arrived  at  Fremantle, 
Australia,  8 May  1943.  With  her  primary  assignment 
the  support  of  the  submarines  based  at  Fremantle, 
Chanticleer  provided  tender  services  to  the  submarines 
as  they  came  in  to  refit  between  war  patrols,  trained 
divers,  cared  for  small  craft,  repaired  antitorpedo  nets, 
and  carried  out  salvage  operations.  In  October  1944, 
Chanticleer  moved  north  to  provide  similar  services  at 
Port  Darwin,  Australia,  returning  to  Fremantle  in 
January  1945. 

Chanticleer  arrived  in  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  19  March 
1945  to  take  part  in  the  enormous  task  of  clearing 
Philippine  waters  by  salvaging  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese ships,  and  locating  sunken  vessels  which  hazarded 
navigation.  A voyage  to  Fremantle  for  salvage  opera- 
tions in  September  was  followed  by  a resumption  of  her 
Philippine  duty  until  January  1946,  when  she  cleared  for 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Arriving  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  18  February  1946, 
Chanticleer  operated  to  Cuba,  and  along  the  east  coast 
until  June  1950,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Homeported  at  San  Diego,  she  has  alternated 
local  operations  and  exercises  with  tours  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East  at  intervals  of  about  a year.  In  the  Far  East, 
she  has  sailed  with  the  guardian  7th  Fleet,  and  has 
carried  out  numerous  salvage  and  diving  assignments. 
This  duty  continued  through  1963. 

Chapin  Bay  (CVE-63) , see  Midway  (CVE-63) 
Chapin  Bay  (CVE-99),  see  Admiralty  Islands 
Chapin,  M.  W see  Anacostia  (I) 


Chara 

A star  in  the  constellation  Canes  Venatici. 

( AKA-58 : dp.  6,737;  1.  459'3";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  380;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Achernar) 

Chara  (AKA-58)  was  launched  15  March  1944  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  P.  McHugh;  acquired  by  the  Navy  16  March 
1944;  and  commissioned  14  June  1944,  Commander  C.  B. 
Hamblett,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chara  cleared  Norfolk  22  July  1944  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  10  August  for  training.  Her  initial  combat 
action  came  on  20  October  when  she  hove  to  in  Leyte 
Gulf,  P.I.,  with  the  Southern  Attack  Force,  and  swiftly 
landed  troops  and  cargo  in  the  momentous  assault  that 
was  the  first  step  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 
Chara  withdrew  on  24  October,  while  the  decisive  naval 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  raged  in  the  area.  She  returned  to 
New  Guinea  to  reload  essential  supplies  which  she  de- 
livered to  support  the  continuing  land  battle  for  Leyte 
on  18  November. 

After  rehearsal  landings  in  New  Guinea,  and  staging 
at  Manus,  Chara  cleared  31  December  1944  for  the 
assault  on  Lingayen.  As  TF  97  penetrated  Philippine 
waters,  on  8 January  1945,  a Japanese  kamikaze  attack 
was  hurled  at  them  and  succeeded  in  damaging  one 
escort  carrier  of  the  group.  On  board  Chara,  three  men 
were  wounded,  one  fatally,  as  a result  of  the  heavy  anti- 
aircraft fire  thrown  up  by  the  task  force.  The  assaults 
were  made  on  9 and  10  January,  Chara’s  men  landing 
their  troops  and  cargo  successfully  despite  heavy  surf 
conditions  and  a beach  so  difficult  that  the  Japanese 
never  anticipated  an  amphibious  assault  in  the  location. 
Chara  remained  in  the  Leyte  area,  participating  in  the 
landings  on  San  Antonio  on  26  January,  until  26  March, 
when  she  steamed  from  San  Pedro  Bay  combat-loaded 
for  the  beaches  of  Okinawa. 

Once  again  at  Okinawa,  her  men  worked  skillfully 
in  an  amphibious  assault,  as  Chara  landed  troops  and 
heavy  equipment  on  1 April  1945.  She  remained  off 
Okinawa  in  this  invasion,  famous  for  the  Japanese 
desperation  kamikaze  attacks,  to  unload  reinforcements 
and  additional  equipment  until  6 April.  After  overhaul 
in  the  States  and  a return  to  Okinawa  with  cargo  on  5 
July,  Chara  returned  to  San  Francisco  where  she  loaded 
supplies  for  the  Philippines,  calling  en  route  for  addi- 
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tional  supplies  at  Pearl  Harbor,  thus  beginning  a period 
of  cargo  operations  in  the  Philippines  and  to  Japan  in 
support  of  the  occupation. 

She  returned  to  the  States  in  December  1945,  then 
continued  to  support  forces  in  the  Far  East  until  1950, 
carrying  men  and  cargo  for  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service,  and  after  1 October  1949,  for  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  Chara  was 
transferred  to  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  for  duty  as 
an  ammunition  ship,  transporting  and  transferring  all 
types  of  ammunition  at  sea  to  fleet  units.  She  cleared 
San  Francisco  16  September  1950  to  replenish  TF  77 
and  support  the  evacuations  of  Hungnam  and  Wonsan 
before  returning  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul  26 
March  1951.  In  her  second  Korean  tour,  19  July  1951 
to  18  May  1952,  she  joined  the  Mobile  Logistics  Sup- 
port Force  in  operations  in  the  Wonsan-Songjin  bomb- 
line triangle,  and  in  emergency  lifts  of  Korean  POWs 
from  Koje-do  to  Ulsan.  Another  tour  of  providing  at-sea 
replenishment  of  ammunition  preceded  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Chara  alternated  duty  in  the  western  Pacific  with 
training  and  upkeep  on  the  west  coast.  In  December 
1954  and  January  1955,  she  took  part  in  the  evacuation 
of  the  Tachen  Islands.  Active  through  1958,  Chara  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Astoria,  Oreg., 
21  April  1959. 

Chara  received  four  battle  stars  for  service  during 
World  War  II,  and  seven  for  service  during  the  Korean 
war. 


Charger 

Royal  Navy  name  retained. 

( AVG-30:  dp.  8,000;  1.  492';  b.  69’6";  ew.  111'2";  dr. 
26'3";  s.  17  k. ; cpl.  856;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Charger ) 

Charger  (AVG-30)  was  launched  1 March  1941  by 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  as 
Rio  La  Plata;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  Espil;  commis- 
sioned as  HMS  Charger  (BAVG-4),  Captain  George 
Abel-Smith,  RN,  in  command:  transferred  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  4 October  1941;  reclassified  AVG-30,  24  January 
1942;  commissioned  3 March  1942,  Captain  T.  L. 
Sprague  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Charger’s  area  of  operations  throughout  the  war  was 


Chesapeake  Bay,  and  her  duty  the  basic  task  of  train- 
ing pilots’  and  ships’  crews  in  carrier  operations.  Men 
trained  on  her  decks  played  an  important  role  in  the 
successful  contest  for  the  Atlantic  with  hostile  sub- 
marines carried  out  by  the  escort  carrier  groups.  Re- 
classified ACV-30  on  20  August  1942,  and  CVE-30  on 
15  July  1943,  Charger  left  Chesapeake  Bay  for  two 
ferry  voyages,  one  to  Bermuda  in  October  1942,  and  one 
to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  September  1945. 

Charger  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  15  March 
1946,  and  sold  30  January  1947. 

Chariton  River,  see  LSMR-407 


Charles 

A masculine  proper  name. 

(AP:  t.  3,737;  1.  403';  b.  51'3";  dr.  19';  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  211) 

Charles  (No.  1298)  was  built  in  1907  by  Delaware 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  as  Harvard;  com- 
mandeered by  the  Navy  21  March  1918  (purchased  28 
August  1918)  ; outfitted  as  a transport  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard;  and  commisisoned  9 April  1918,  Lieuten- 
ant Comander  M.  F.  Tarpey,  USNRF,  in  command.  Two 
days  later  she  was  renamed  Charles. 

Reaching  Hampton  Roads  from  Mare  Island  26  June 
1918,  Charles  loaded  troops  and  sailed  from  Newport 
News  for  Brest,  France,  10  July.  She  arrived  21  July, 
and  on  27  July  reported  at  Southampton,  England,  for 
duty  as  a cross-channel  ferry  for  troops.  Charles  made 
about  60  voyages  between  Southampton  and  Le  Havre 
or  Boulogne,  carrying  troops  of  all  nationalities,  bound 
for  action  at  the  front,  or  for  occupation  duty,  until  5 
May  1919. 

Charles  embarked  passengers  for  transportation  to 
the  United  States  at  Rotterdam  and  Brest,  and  on  15 
June  1919,  arrived  at  New  York  City.  Her  support  of 
Army  operations  in  Europe  at  an  end,  the  transport 
sailed  into  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  24  July,  and 
there  was  decommisisoned  10  June  1920.  Renamed 
Harvard  29  July  1920,  she  was  sold  14  October  1920. 

Charles  Ausburn(e) 

Charles  Lawrence  Ausburne  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  26  July  1889,  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
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25  February  1908.  As  an  Electrician  First  Class,  Aus- 
bume  manned  the  emergency  wireless  station  in  the 
Army  transport  Antilles,  and  following  the  ship’s  fatal 
torpedoing  17  October  1917,  stood  to  his  duty  until  the 
ship  sank  beneath  him.  His  gallantry  was  recognized 
in  the  posthumous  award  of  the  Navy  Cross. 

Since  other  family  members  spelled  their  name  as 
Ausburn,  the  first  ship  to  bear  his  name  followed  that 
spelling.  It  was  later  found  that  he  himself  signed  as 
Ausburne,  and  the  second  ship’s  name  was  so  spelled. 

I 

(DD-294:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Charles  Ausburn  (DD-294)  was  launched  18  Decem- 
ber 1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  K.  Ausburn;  and  commis- 
sioned 23  March  1920,  Lieutenant  M.  W.  Hutchinson, 
Jr.,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Charles  Ausburn 
operated  from  Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  through  1924, 
serving  with  a reduced  complement  from  October  1920 
to  May  1922.  During  those  years,  as  she  participated 
in  fleet  exercises  and  training  maneuvers,  she  aided  in 
the  development  and  application  of  new  ideas  in  naval 
warfare.  In  the  fall  of  1923,  Charles  Ausburn  was 
equipped  to  carry  a seaplane,  with  which  she  performed 
experiments  in  the  rapidly  developing  field  of  naval 
aviation.  It  was  service  such  as  this  in  peace  time  which 
prepared  the  Navy  for  its  tremendous  expansion  and 
swift  use  of  new  techniques  in  World  War  II. 

In  late  summer  of  1924,  Charles  Ausburn  cruised  to 
northern  latitudes  to  provide  plane  guard  service  in 
the  round-the-world  flight  of  Army  aircraft,  maintain- 
ing stations  off  Greenland  and  Newfoundland  for  the 
historic  event.  On  18  June  1925,  she  sailed  from  Boston 
for  a year  of  duty  off  Europe  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
visiting  at  a large  number  of  ports  before  her  return 
to  New  York  11  July  1926.  She  continued  her  opera- 
tions with  the  fleet,  often  providing  facilities  for  the 
training  of  reservists,  until  1 May  1930,  when  she  was 
decommissioned  at  Philadelphia.  There  she  was  sold 
17  January  1931. 

II 

(DD-570:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376';  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Charles  Ausburne  (DD-570)  was 
launched  16  March  1942  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp., 
Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cotten;  and 
commisioned  24  November  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander 
L.  K.  Reynolds  in  command. 

Charles  Ausburne’s  first  mission  which  took  place 
between  1 April  and  8 May  1943  was  to  escort  a convoy 
to  Casablanca  from  New  York,  returning  with  another. 
At  Boston  on  11  May,  she  joined  Destroyer  Squadron 
23  upon  its  activation,  and  was  assigned  as  flagship 
for  Destroyer  Division  45.  Sailing  to  the  Pacific  she 
arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  28  June  to  begin 
a summer  of  patrol  and  escort  duties  supporting  the  con- 
quest of  Guadalcanal,  guarding  convoys  to  that  island, 
and  between  such  ports  as  Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo. 
From  27  August,  she  was  based  at  Port  Purvis,  where 
she  was  part  of  a striking  force  designed  to  inter- 
rupt the  passage  of  the  “Tokyo  Express,”  the  nightly 
runs  of  Japanese  destroyers  evacuating  troops  from 
the  Solomons  to  Bougainville  and  New  Britain.  Her  first 
patrol  “up  the  Slot”  on  the  night  of  27-28  August,  was 
uneventful,  and  her  first  contact  with  the  enemy  came 
on  7 September,  when  her  group  came  under  enemy 
air  attack.  During  this  time,  she  guarded  the  move- 
ment of  transports  and  LSTs  redeploying  men  in  the 
Solomons,  and  took  part  in  experiments  with  night 
fighters. 


It  was  on  the  night  of  27-28  September  1943  that  the 
enemy  first  felt  Charles  Ausbume’s  accurate  fire,  when 
she  sank  two  barges  in  the  waters  off  Vella  LaVella. 
Early  in  October,  she  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  for 
replenishment  and  training,  and  here  on  23  October  the 
squadron’s  most  famous  Commander,  Captain  Arleigh 
A.  Burke,  broke  his  pennant  in  Charles  Ausburne. 
Under  his  command,  the  “Little  Beavers,”  as  he  nick- 
named the  squadron,  were  to  win  an  immortal  place  in 
naval  history,  recognized  by  the  awarding  of  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation.  Their  continual  series  of  opera- 
tions against  Japanese  naval  forces  and  shore  installa- 
tions played  a large  part  in  the  winning  of  the  Solo- 
mon Islands,  and  Charles  Ausburne  was  in  the  thickest 
action  from  31  October  1943  to  23  February  1944. 

Her  support  of  the  invasion  of  Bouganville  began  on 
the  night  of  31  October  1943,  when  her  task  force  sortied 
from  Port  Purvis  to  neutralize  the  Japanese  airfields  at 
Buka  with  heavy  gunfire.  Charles  Ausburne  fired  on 
shore  batteries  here  and  on  the  Shortlands,  which  the 
task  force  passed  on  its  way  south  to  refuel.  In  the 
early  morning  of  1 November,  troops  stormed  ashore 
at  Empress  Augusta  Bay,  and  word  was  received  of 
the  movement  of  four  Japanese  cruisers  and  six  destroy- 
ers south  from  Rabaul  to  attack  the  transports  off 
Bougainville.  Immediately,  Charles  Ausburne  and  her 
force  put  north  to  meet  and  engage  the  enemy.  First 
contact  was  made  at  0227,  2 November,  when  the  targets 
were  clear  on  the  flagship’s  radar,  and  Charles  Aus- 
bume  and  three  other  “Little  Beavers”  maneuvered  for 
a torpedo  attack,  which  the  Japanese  evaded.  Next,  they 
ser.t  the  cruiser  Sendai . already  blazing  from  the  attack 
of  American  cruisers,  to  the  bottom,  then  sped  at  32 
knots  to  close  the  destroyer  Hatsukaze.  With  Spence 
(DD-512)  joining  in  the  attack,  Charles  Ausburne  sank 
the  Japanese  destroyer,  then  dashed  to  the  assistance 
of  torpedo-damaged  Foote  (DD-511)  whom  she  escorted 
to  Purvis  Bay  at  the  close  of  this  Battle  of  Empress 
Augusta  Bay. 

Through  the  remainder  of  November,  Charles  Aus- 
burne patrolled  and  conducted  bombardments  in  the 
Bougainville  area,  several  times  escorting  resupply 
echelons  to  that  island.  Devastating  fire  poured  on  to 
the  Japanese  airfield  at  Bonis,  and  antiaircraft  actions 
were  fought  off  the  beachheads,  as  the  squadron  was 
almost  constantly  underway.  On  24  November  1943, 
while  the  squadron  refueled  in  Harbom  Sound,  orders 
came  to  intercept  Japanese  forces  believed  to  be  moving 
down  to  evacuate  men  from  Buka.  Immediately,  the 
five  American  destroyers  then  composing  the  squadron 
moved  north  to  search  the  Rabaul-Buka  line,  and  at 
0141  on  25  November,  a radar  surface  contact  was 
made  as  the  squadron  patrolled  in  St.  George  Channel. 
Charles  Ausburne  with  two  others  headed  in  for  a 
torpedo  attack  on  two  Japanese  destroyers  as  Burke’s 
two  remaining  destroyers  provided  cover.  Hits  disin- 
tegrated Onami,  and  broke  Makinami  in  two.  Quickly 
as  the  covering  ships  polished  Makinami  off,  Charles 
Ausburne  and  the  others  turned  to  attack  three  de- 
stroyer transports  now  visible,  who  turned  and  fled  with 
the  American  destroyers  in  pursuit.  At  0215,  acting  on 
sound  estimate,  Captain  Burke  ordered  his  ships  to 
make  a sharp  change  of  course  to  the  right  to  evade 
torpedos.  Just  a minute  later  came  the  slam  of  tor- 
pedoes exploding  in  the  wake  of  his  ships.  Now  the 
“Little  Beavers”  opened  fire  on  the  fleeing  enemy,  while 
maneuvering  to  avoid  return  fire.  As  the  three  targets 
took  divergent  courses,  Charles  Ausburne  continued  her 
pursuit  of  Yugiri  hitting  her  repeatedly.  Soon  blazing 
from  stem  to  stern,  the  Japanese  ship  made  a last  des- 
perate attempt  to  open  the  range  but  was  quickly  over- 
hauled and  sunk.  Approaching  daylight  now  made  it 
imperative  that  the  squadron  withdraw  to  put  distance 
between  themselves  and  the  Japanese  airbase  at  Rabaul. 
Thus  ended  the  classic  destroyer  battle  off  Cape  St. 
George,  marked  by  outstanding  devotion  to  duty,  skill, 
and  aggressiveness  in  the  American  squadron.  Three 
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NARRATIVE  OF  ACTION 


1.  Comments  on  and  summary  of  out  standing  ovents. 

A.  Composition  of  our  own  forcos* 

Commander  Destroyer  Squadron  23  Copt.  A.A.  BURKE,  USN. 


At  0132  Speed,  was  reduced  to  23  knots  and  patrol  commenced 
along  the  Rabaul  - Buka  line,  at  01  v.O  Changed  course  to  north 
and  Desdlv  46  took  station  bearing  225°  (T),  lntorval  5000  yards. 

At  0142  SPENCE  reported  two  surface  contacts  bearing  075 
distant  22000  yarde.  CLAXTON  reported  terget  courso  280.  speed 
20  knots.  At  0143  tho  squadron  changed  co^”e  tO'035  JT) 

CHARLES  AUSBIFNE  picked  up  targot  bearing  089°(T),  distant  20900 
yards.  At  0145  all  gyTo  ropeators  went  out  Cue  to  an  oj®rl<y  on 
the  SG  Radar  boaring  repoaters.  This  was  isolated  by  the  I/B, 

Room  and  all  gyro  repeaters  wore  back  in  operation  within  oh*  half 


Tho  range  was  closed  on  various  courses  and  at  0156,  Daadlv 
45  fired  one  holf  salvo  of  torpedoes  at  throe  enemy  ships,  bearing 
069°(T)  range  5500  yards.  At  this  time  the  onemy  group  was  in 
column  on  course  280°(T) , spood  25  knots.  This  ship  was  using  the 
oentor  target  as  a point  of  aim.  It  lookod  like  a porfeot  torpedo 
-.4 . v,  n-onon./'tino  r.nrppf. _ a do  strove  rs  offloer’s  droan. 


At  0157  Desdiv  45  cano  right  to  courso  190°(T)  by  a ship 
turn  movement.  At  0159  a second  group  of  three  enemy  ships  was 
picked  up  by  SG  Radar  bearing  090°(T),  range  13,470  yarus,  Daadlv 
45  came  leftjto  120°{T)  and  made  preparetlona  to  attack  with  tor- 
pedoes. Desdiv  46  was  ordered  to  finish  off  the  first  group  of 
targets. 


At  0200$  several  torpedo  hits  were  seon  on  the  first  group 
of  targets.  One  ship  otploded  and  sank  at  once.  One  ship  explod- 
ed and  sank  more  slowly.  The  third  targot  slowed  and  started  cir- 
cling. 

At  0202  tho  seoond  oneny  group  started  swinging  right  and  et 
0205  steadied  on  course  015°(T),  speed  24  knots.  Targets  were  bear- 
ing 059°(T),  distant  9400  yards.  At  0207  Desdiv  45  came  to  oourse 
030°(T)  to  close  the  enemy. 


At  0211  target  group  was  rig  z egging  end  increasing  speed. 
Desdiv  45  increased  speed  to  32  knots.  At  0215  swung  right  to 
060°  (T)  to  avoid  posslblo  enemy  torpedoes  and  then  came  beak  to 
course  015°(T).  From  this  time  on  the  division  was  oonstantlv 
fishtailing  to  throw  off  enemy  gunfire  and  keep  him  from  getting 
a good  firecontrol  setup. 

At  0216  four  hoevy  underwater  explosions  were  felt  and  it 
was  momentarily  thought  that  possibly  CIAXTON  or  DYSON  had  been 
torpedoed,  but  such  was  not  the  oaso. 

At  0217  tho  division  was  ordered  to  take  eohelon  to  the  left 
and  prepare  to  slow  the  enemy  with  gunfire  so  that  we  could  dose 
and  torpedo  him.  At  0222  Desdiv  45  opened  fire.  This  ship  me 
firing  on  the  leading  one  of  three  targets.  The  enemy  at  this  tin* 
was  in  a wedgo  shaped  formation. 


0 


At  0239  the  left  hand  target  slowed  and  ran  to  port  in  e 
westerly  dlreotion.  He  had  obviously  been  hit.  Pursuit  of  the  other 


two  targets  was  continued  and  the  single  ship  went  off  of  the 
radar  screen  in  a westerly  diroction.  The  left  hand  ship  of  the 
two  on  the  screen  now  headed  off  to  port  and  eventually  went  off 
the  radar  screen  in  a northwesterly  direction  at  a speed  of  about 
26  knots.  It  is  believod  that  this  ship  nay  have  escaped  to  Ra- 
baul. At  0257  our  targot  slowed  to  15  knots  but  by  0300  was  back 
up  to  32  knots  and  tho  ohaso  oontlnuod. 

The  situation  at  0300  was  follows:  Dosdiv  45  was  firing  on 
a ship  bearing  028°(T).  distant  8100  yards,  on  course  north,  spood 
31  knots.  A second  ship  was  bearing  276°  (T),  distant  17.000 
yards,  on  northwesterly  course  at  26  knots.  Desdiv  46  had  finish- 
ed off  the  last  target  In  the  first  group  and  was  rejoining  Desdiv 
45. 


Destroyer  Division  45 


Commander  Dostroyor  Division  45  Ccpt.  A.A.  BURKE,  USN. 


CHARLES  AUSBURNE (DD570) (F) 
DYSON  (DD572) 

CLAXT0N( DD571 ) 


Cdr.  L.K.  REYNOLDS.  USN. 
Cdr.  R.A.  GANO,  USN. 

Cdr.  H.F.  STOUT,  USN. 


Destroyer  Division  46 

Commander  Destroyer  Division  46 

CONVERSE  (DD509) 

• SPENCE (DD512) 


Cdr.  B.L.  AUSTIN,  USN. 

Cdr.  D.C.  HAMBERGER,  USN. 
Cdr.  H.J.  ARMSTRONG,  USN, 


B.  Narrative. 


At  noon  on  Novoubor  24,  1943.  Doaron  23  was  fueling  In 
Hathorn  Sound  when  orders  wero  received  from  Cansopao  to  proceod 
north  and  west  of  Point  "Hide"  for  offensive  operations  against 
posslblo  attempts  by  the  Japanese  to  evacuate  porsonnel  from  tho 
Buka  Area.  At  1345  the  forty  sixth  Division  proceeded  ahead  al- 
ong our  proposod  track  conducting  A/3  sound  search  at  2D  knots. 
Tho  CHARLES  AU3B  URNE  end  CLAXTON  established  an  A/S  petrol  at 
the  entranoe  to  Hathorn  Sound  while  DYSON  fueled.  At  1545  AUSBUR- 
NE and  CLAXTON  started  out  of  Kula  Gulf  at  25  knots.  DYSON  was 
ordorod  to  follow  and  close  at  maximum  speed.  At  1650  DYSON  took 
station  astern  of  CLAXTON  end  Desdiv  45  proceeded  north  of  Koloo- 
bangara  to  close  Desdiv  46.  At  1745  Dosdiv  46  was  on  station  as- 
tern of  Desdiv  45,  and  tho  squadron  proceeded  north  of  Vella  La- 
Volla  and  south  of  Troasury  Islands  to  point  "Undo". 


Orders  wore  rooolvod  from  Comsopao  to  prococd  north  and 
establish  an  offonslve  patrol  aoross  the  Buka  - Rabaul  route  about 
fifty  five  miles  west* of  Buka  until  0300.  If  no  oontaots  wore 
obtained  by  that  hour,  tho  squadron  wes  orderod  to  retire. 

At  1956  Desdiv  46  took  station  bearing  190°  (T),  interval 
3000  yards.  At  midnight.  Interval  wae  to  be  opened  to  5000  yards. 

A few  snoopors  were  ploked  up  on  the  radars  during  the 
evening  but  none  of  them  dosed  sufficiently  to  spot  our  foroea. 
-^vAt  2340  all  ships  exoept  CLAXTON  turned  on  I.F.F..  as  we  had  a 
Cf/ report  that  friendly  snooper  was  patrolling  Rabaul  - Buka  routs 
loaded  for  beer. 


At  0305$  there  were  severd  explosions  and  fires  on  Desdiv 
45’ s target  and  it  slowod  rapidly  to  5 knots  and  then  stopped. 

Desdiv  45  steamed  past  the  target  on  oouree  north,  passing 
it  abeam  at  4000  yards  with  all  three  ships  firing  full  salvos. 

At  0316  Desdiv  45  countermarched  to  oourse  180°(T)  and  reopened 
fire  on  the  target.  At  0319  passod  target  abeam  to  port,  distant 
3850  yards.  At  0323  coased  firing.  The  target  was  still  afloat 
but  flaming, frreo  stem  to  stern  an  d exploding.  At  0328  DYSON 
fired  torpedoes  at  target  to  finish  him  off  but  he  sank  before 
they  roaohed  him. 

At  0329  Desdiv  45  oame  to  course  270°  (T)  in  column.  At 
0331  speed  was  dropped  to  30  knots  and  Desdiv  46  took  station 
bearing  190°(T),  interval  5000  yards. 

At  0335  courso  was  ohanged  to  265°  (T)  to  pass  about  five 
miles  south  of  Cape  St , Georg*. In  persult  of  two  enemy  ships  thAt? 
escaped  to  the  wes  tward. 

At  0404  pursuit  was  abandoned  and  course  changed  to  150°(T) 
and  we  headed  for  the  barn.  Speed  31  knots. 

At  0505  sighted  a flare  from  our  fighter  boaring  010°(T) 
distant  35  milos.  Our  fighter  reported  that  he  wns  over  ship 
dead  in  the  water  with  many  firqs  and  explosions.  It  is  believed 
that  this  may  have  been  the  first  ship  which  escaped  to  the  west- 
ward. 


At  0550  Doaron  23  took  an  air  defense  disposition  as  follows: 
CLAXTON  guide  at  center,  CHARLES' AUSBURNE  1.5-030,  DYSON  1.5-090, 
CONVERSE  1.5-330,  SPENCE  1.5-270,  axis  150°(T).  Cirele  spa o lag  ' 
1000  yards. 

Proceeded  through  point  "Unde",  north  of  Treasury  Islands, 
and  down  the  "Slot",  arriving  in  Purvis  Bay,  Florida  Island  at 
2100,  25  November,  1943.  What  a Thanksgiving  Dayf) 

At  0651  slxteon  P-36's  arrived  over  the  formation  for  day 
fighter  oover  and  were  gratefully  greeted  by  all  hands.  It  weeced 
as  though  a simultaneous  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  A ole  ship. 


Document  on  night  surface  engagement, 
Cape  St.  George 
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enemy  ships  had  been  sunk  and  another  badly  dam- 
aged, while  no  damage  was  received  by  the  American 
ships. 

Through  December  1943,  Charles  Ausburne  continued 
her  patrol,  escort,  antiaircraft,  and  bombardment  duties 
in  support  of  the  Bougainville  operation.  After  brief 
overhaul  in  Australia  she  returned  to  the  northern  Solo- 
mons 30  January  1944,  and  on  3 February  sailed  for 
action  once  more,  fighting  off  a heavy  Japanese  air 
attack  to  break  through  for  a bombardment  mission  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Bougainville.  A series  of  patrols 
to  cover  the  landings  on  Green  Island  and  many  searches 
for  enemy  surface  craft  were  conducted,  along  with  a 
punishing  bombardment  of  Kavieng  Harbor  on  18  Feb- 
rary.  The  enemy’s  port  facilities,  airstrip,  and  supply 
dump  were  almost  completely  destroyed  in  this  attack. 

From  20  to  24  February  1944,  the  squadron  swept  the 
waters  of  New  Ireland  for  Japanese  shipping,  sinking 
a tug,  a coastal  minelayer,  a small  freighter,  and  many 
barges,  then  returned  to  escorting  amphibious  craft 
until  5 March,  when  they  sailed  on  a patrol  north  of  the 
Bismarcks. 

On  26  March  1944,  Charles  Ausburne  joined  the  5th 
Fleet  at  sea,  and  next  day  Captain  Burke  left  the  ship 
to  assume  new  responsibilities  as  Chief  of  Staff.  With 
the  powerful  carrier  striking  force  TF  58,  Charles  Aus- 
burne sailed  for  air  strikes  in  the  Palaus  and  on  Yap, 
Ulithi,  and  Woleai  between  30  March  and  1 April,  then 
replenished  at  Majuro.  Later  in  the  month  she  sailed 
with  the  group  formed  around  Yorktown,  screening  as 
the  carrier  offered  direct  air  support  during  the  land- 
ings at  Holandia,  and  launched  strikes  against  Truk 
and  Ponape.  Returning  to  Majuro,  Charles  Ausburne 
joined  in  exercises  preparing  for  the  next  great  opera- 
tion, the  assault  upon  the  Marianas. 

On  this  mission,  Charles  Ausburne  was  at  sea  from 
6 June  to  6 July  1944,  primarily  steaming  in  the  screen 
guarding  the  carriers  of  TF  58  as  they  repeatedly  struck 
Tinian,  Saipan,  Pagan,  Guam,  and  Iwo  Jima.  This  neu- 
tralization of  enemy  airfields  and  island  defenses  made 
feasible  the  series  of  landings  in  the  Marianas.  Charles 
Ausburne  also  bombarded  shore  defenses  on  Guam,  and 
screened  carrier  Essex  while  the  carrier  hurled  strikes 
at  Saipan  to  support  the  initial  landings  on  Guam  and 
the  advancing  troops  on  Saipan. 

After  overhaul  on  the  west  coast,  Charles  Ausburne 
returned  to  Ulithi  5 November  1944,  and  through  the 
remainder  of  November  guarded  carriers  providing 
air  cover  for  convoys  to  Leyte.  Heavy  air  action  came 
in  December,  when  from  the  19th  to  the  24th,  the  de- 
stroyer led  the  first  resupply  convoy  from  San  Pedro 
Bay  to  Mindoro.  On  the  21st,  four  separate  raids,  one 
of  which  included  kamikazes,  met  the  fire  of  the  screen- 
ing destroyers,  and  more  raids  were  fought  off  as  the 
convoy  unloaded. 

Continuing  her  support  of  the  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines, Charles  Ausburne  screened  transports  from  San 
Pedro  Bay,  sailing  4 January  1945,  north  for  Lingayen 
Gulf.  On  7 January,  the  escort  fought  off  an  enemy 
air  attack,  and  later,  Charles  Ausburne,  with  three  other 
destroyers,  sped  off  to  investigate  a radar  contact.  It 
was  the  Japanese  destroyer  Hinoki,  quickly  dispatched 
to  the  bottom  by  the  effective  fire  of  the  four  American 
ships.  On  9 and  10  January,  she  shielded  the  assault 
landings  then  hurled  5-inch  shells  ashore  to  aid  advanc- 
ing troops.  Returning  to  San  Pedro  15  January,  Charles 
Ausburne  began  2 months  of  convoy  escort  and  patrol 
duty  to  Lingayen,  and  around  San  Pedro  Bay. 

Through  late  March  and  April  1945,  the  destroyer 
screened  landings  at  Panay  and  Negros,  and  provided 
night  illumination  and  call-fire  support  at  both  Negroes 
and  Parang  on  Mindanao.  On  13  May,  she  sailed  from 
San  Pedro  Bay  to  rejoin  the  5th  Fleet  and  on  16  May 
reached  Okinawa’s  Hagushi  anchorage.  After  a period 
of  antisubmarine  patrol,  during  which  she  twice  drove 
off  enemy  air  attack,  she  protected  landings  at  Aguni 
Shima,  and  on  23  June,  received  her  first  assignment 


to  the  inferno  of  radar  picket  duty,  which  she  survived 
without  damage.  She  remained  on  patrol  off  Okinawa 
through  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Charles  Ausburne  left  Okinawa  10  September  1945, 
and  arrived  at  Washington,  D.C.,  17  October  to  receive 
her  Presidential  Unit  Citation.  After  a visit  to  New 
York,  she  reached  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  18  April  1946.  Here 
on  12  April  1960  she  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  with  whom  she  serves  as  Z-6. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded 
her  squadron,  Charles  Ausburne  received  11  battle  stars 
for  World  War  II  service. 

Charles  B,  Mason 

Former  name  retained. 

Charles  B.  Mason  (No.  1225),  a motorboat,  was 
chartered  by  the  Navy  on  1 June  1917,  and  assigned 
to  the  5th  Naval  District  where  she  performed  patrol 
duty.  On  21  December  1918  she  was  placed  out  of  serv- 
ice and  returned  to  her  owner. 

Charles  B.  Penrose,  see  Penrose 

Charles  Berry 

Charles  Joseph  Berry  was  born  10  July  1923  in 
Lorain,  Ohio,  and  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  1 Octo- 
ber 1941.  Corporal  Berry  was  killed  in  action  at  Iwo 
Jima  3 March  1945,  when  he  saved  his  comrades  from 
an  exploding  hand  grenade  by  throwing  himself  upon 
it.  This  unhesitating  and  selfless  sacrifice  of  his  life  led 
to  the  pothumous  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

(DE-1035 : Classified) 

Charles  Berry  (DE-1035)  was  launched  17  March 
1959  by  Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Avondale,  La., 
under  subcontract  from  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Lorain,  Ohio;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  Berry;  and  com- 
missioned 25  November  1959,  Lieutenant  Commander 
R.  C.  Robinson  in  command. 

Charles  Berry  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port, 
3 February  1960,  and  after  shakedown  training  and 
overhaul,  cleared  on  14  June  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East  which  took  her  to  United  Nations  trust  terri- 
tories in  the  charge  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on 
a good  will  cruise  to  Philippine  ports.  She  returned 
to  the  west  coast  late  in  1960. 


Charles  Carroll 

Charles  Carroll,  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  born  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  20  September 
1737.  A lawyer,  he  studied  at  Paris  and  London,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  14  November  1832. 

(A P-58 : dp.  8,409;  1.  491';  b.  65'6";  dr.  25'8";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  612;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Crescent  City ) 

Charles  Carroll  (AP-58)  was  launched  as  Del  Uru- 
guay 24  March  1942  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Flesher; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  13  August  1942;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Commander  H.  Beisemeier  in  com- 
mand. 

The  transport  departed  Norfolk,  Va.,  24  October 
1942  in  the  Center  Attack  Group  for  the  landings  in 
North  Africa,  and  on  8 November  arrived  off  Fedhala, 
French  Morocco,  to  begin  the  difficult  landing  of 
soldiers  and  their  equipment  over  a beach  whose  nar- 
row entrance  was  confined  by  rocky  entrances.  Her 
untried  boat  crews  completed  their  part  in  the  landing 
successfully,  and  on  15  November,  Charles  Carroll  got 
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underway  for  Norfolk,  which  she  reached  26  November. 
After  replenishment,  she  sailed  27  December,  bound  for 
the  Pacific,  but  while  approaching  the  Canal  Zone, 
struck  a mine,  and  had  to  put  into  Balboa  for  repairs. 
On  1 February  1943,  she  was  reclassified  APA-28,  and 
in  March  1943  returned  to  Chesapeake  Bay  for  training 
operations.  On  8 June,  the  attack  transport  sailed  for 
action  once  more. 

Arriving  at  Oran  22  June  1943,  Charles  Carroll  re- 
hearsed, then  loaded,  for  the  assault  on  Sicily,  and  on  10 
July,  began  putting  troops  ashore  through  the  heavy 
surf  of  the  Scoglitti  beaches.  Remaining  off  Sicily  for  6 
days,  the  attack  transport  repeatedly  fired  on  attacking 
planes  in  the  furious  German  air  attacks  on  the  assault 
forces.  After  ferrying  reinforcements  from  North 
Africa,  she  returned  to  Oran  18  August  to  prepare  for 
the  invasion  of  Italy  itself,  for  which  she  sailed  5 Sep- 
tember. 

Operating  with  the  Southern  Attack  Force,  Charles 
Carroll  began  landing  the  initial  attack  waves  at  Saler- 
no 9 September,  where  a strong  defense  of  the  beach 
called  for,  and  received,  skill  and  determination  from 
the  boat  crews.  As  resistance  stiffened,  Charles  Car-roll 
joined  in  bringing  fresh  troops  into  action,  continuing 
support  until  17  November.  After  short  overhaul  in 
Norfolk  from  2 January  1944  to  11  February,  on  22 
February,  she  arrived  in  British  waters  to  begin  her 
share  of  the  long  and  intricate  preparations  for  the 
return  to  the  continent. 

On  5 June  1944,  Charles  Carroll  left  England  astern 
headed  for  formidably  protected  Omaha  Beach  with 
the  initial  landing  force.  Overcoming  the  difficult  ob- 
stacles placed  by  the  Germans  there,  her  boat  crews 
successfully  landed  troops  of  the  29th  Division  under 
enemy  fire,  and  all  through  that  historic  6 June  plied 
back  and  forth,  landing  additional  troops  and  equip- 
ment, and  evacuating  casualties.  Charles  Carroll  sailed 
for  England  that  evening. 

After  training  off  Scotland  and  in  Italian  waters, 
Charles  Carroll  sailed  from  Naples  13  August  1944 
for  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  assigned  to  the 
thoroughly  mined,  well-defended  beaches  of  Saint 
Raphael,  where  she  got  her  troops  ashore  without  mis- 
hap on  15  August.  Until  October,  she  continued  to  sup- 
port the  advance  of  troops  in  southern  France  with 
voyages  to  Marseilles  from  Naples  and  Oran  with 
French,  British,  and  American  troops,  and  Italian 
labor  battalions. 

Charles  Carroll  returned  to  Norfolk  8 November 
1944  for  overhaul,  and  to  prepare  for  Pacific  deploy- 
ment. The  veteran  of  five  major  assaults  reached  Espi- 
ritu  Santo,  Noumea,  19  January  1945.  On  27  March 
1945,  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  in  the  Northern  Attack 
Force  for  Okinawa,  carrying  elements  of  the  1st 
Marines  to  the  Hagushi  beaches.  She  landed  her  troops 
1 April  in  the  deceptively  quiet  opening  hours  of  this 
later  fierce  campaign,  and  remained  to  support  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  Marines  across  the  island  for  4 
days,  firing  in  the  many  kamikaze  attacks  which  began 
to  sketch  the  bloody  pattern  of  this  operation.  She 
returned  by  way  of  Saipan  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she 
embarked  passengers  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  22 
August. 

After  the  war,  Charles  Carroll  made  five  voyages 
from  the  west  coast  to  the  Philippines  and  the  Far  East, 
carrying  occupation  troops  west-bound,  and  returning 
servicemen  east-bound.  Ports  of  call  included  Manila; 
Nagoya,  Sasebo,  and  Yokosuka,  Japan;  Tientsin,  Shang- 
hai, Tsingtao,  and  Taku,  China;  and  Guam.  She  was  de- 
commissioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  San  Francisco 
27  December  1946.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  29  October  1958. 

Charles  Carroll  received  six  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Charles  E.  Brannon 

Charles  E.  Brannon,  who  was  born  2 August  1919 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  14 
April  1941  for  aviation  training.  Ensign  Brannon  re- 
ported for  duty  in  Torpedo  Squadron  8 in  carrier  Hornet 
(CV-8)  3 February  1942,  and  was  killed  in  action  4 
June  1942  during  the  Battle  of  Midway.  He  was  awarded 
a Navy  Cross  posthumously  for  his  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  pressing  home  an  attack  against  a Japanese 
carrier. 

(DE-446 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5”,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct; 
cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Charles  E.  Brannon  (DE-446)  was  launched  23  April 
1944  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.;  spon- 
sored by  Second  Lieutenant  D.  Brannon,  WAC;  and 
commissioned  1 November  1944,  Commander  E.  W.  Todd 
in  command. 

Putting  out  from  New  York  27  January  1945,  Charles 
E.  Brannon  escorted  cargo  ships  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  Galapagos  and  Society  Islands  to  Manus, 
arriving  15  March.  Routed  on  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I., 
she  began  the  important  task  of  guarding  interisland 
convoys.  Late  in  April,  she  sailed  in  the  screen  of  the 
assault  forces  bound  for  Tarakan,  Borneo,  off  which  she 
lay  from  1 to  8 May,  covering  the  landings  and  giving 
call  fire  support.  Her  effective  gunfire  won  many  com- 
pliments from  the  troops  whose  advance  was  thereby 
expedited.  Charles  E.  Brannon  gave  similar  support 
during  the  assault  on  Brunei  Bay  which  began  10  June. 

From  the  beginning  of  July  through  mid-September 

1945,  Charles  E.  Brannon  escorted  convoys  sailing  from 
the  Philippines  to  Okinawa,  then  participated  in  the 
occupation  of  China  operating  between  Okinawa  and 
Hong  Kong.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  1 February 

1946,  and  on  21  May  1946  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  at  San  Diego. 

From  August  1946  into  1960,  Charles  E.  Brannon 
was  assigned  to  the  reserve  training  program.  In  cruises 
along  the  west  coast  over  weekends  and  in  more  extended 
periods,  active  reservists  manned  her  in  refresher  train- 
ing. From  21  November  1950  to  18  June  1960,  Charles 
E.  Brannon  performed  this  service  in  commissioned 
status,  and  since  the  latter  date  has  been  in  service 
under  an  officer-in-charge,  with  a reserve  officer  in 
command  when  she  puts  to  sea  with  her  reserve  training 
group. 

Charles  E.  Brannon  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  born  2 August  1866  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  graduated  cum  laude  from  Harvard 
College  in  1888  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1892. 
A successful  lawyer,  business  man,  outstanding  civic 
leader,  and  well-known  yachtsman  and  ocean  racer,  he 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1929  to  1933.  He 
vigorously  promoted  public  understanding  of  the  Navy’s 
indispensable  role  in  international  affairs,  and  worked 
strenuously  to  maintain  naval  strength  and  efficiency 
during  a period  of  severe  economic  depression.  He 
served  at  the  London  Naval  Conference  in  1930  where 
he  successfully  maintained  the  principle  of  United 
States  naval  parity  with  Great  Britain.  He  died  in  1954 
and  is  buried  in  Mount  Wollaston  Cemetery,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  where  the  two  Presidents,  who  were  his  ancestors, 
lie  with  other  members  of  this  distinguished  American 
family. 

(DDG-2:  dp.  4,500  (f.) ; 1.  437';  b.  47';  dr.  22';  s.  30+  k.; 
cpl.  354;  a.  “Tartar”  guided  missiles,  2 5";  cl.  Charles 
F.  Adams) 

Charles  F.  Adams  (DDG-2)  was  launched  8 Septem- 
ber 1959  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored 
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by  Mrs.  R.  Homans,  sister  of  Mr.  Adams;  and  com- 
missioned 10  September  1960,  Commander  W.  R.  Mon- 
roe, Jr.,  in  command. 

From  commissioning  through  the  end  of  1960,  Charles 
F.  Adams  operated  along  the  east  coast  on  shakedown 
training. 

Charles  F.  Hughes 

Charles  Frederick  Hughes,  born  in  Bath,  Maine,  14 
October  1866,  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  8 June  1888  and  was  commissioned  Ensign 
1 July  1890.  He  first  saw  action  in  the  bombardment 
of  Manila  while  serving  in  Monterey  during  the  Span- 
ish-American  War.  Hughes  commanded  New  York  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  and  for  his  fine  performance  of  duty 
while  operating  with  the  British  Grand  Fleet  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  After  a 
series  of  major  commands  and  appointments,  Admiral 
Hughes  climaxed  his  career  with  service  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.S.  Fleet,  and  from  10  October  1927  until 
his  retirement  11  September  1930,  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Admiral  Hughes  died  28  May  1934  in 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  and  is  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

(DD-428 : dp.  1,620;  1.  348'3";  b.  36'1";  dr.  11'9";  s.  33 
k.;  cpl.  191;  a.  5 5",  2 21"  tt.;  cl.  Benson ) 

Charles  F.  Hughes  (DD-428)  was  launched  16  May 

1940  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hughes;  and  commissioned  5 
September  1940,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  L.  Menocal 
in  command. 

After  training  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  Charles 
F.  Hughes  reported  at  Newport  3 April  1941  to  join 
in  the  U.S.  Navy’s  support  of  Britain.  In  September 

1941  Charles  F.  Hughes  and  other  American  destroyers 
took  up  the  responsibility  for  providing  convoy  escort 
in  the  western  Atlantic. 

Twice  during  this  period  Charles  F.  Hughes  rescued 
survivors  from  sunken  merchantmen.  The  first  rescue 
came  as  she  steamed  escorting  the  Marine  forces  bound 
for  the  occupation  of  Iceland  in  July  1941,  when  she 
saved  fourteen  survivors,  including  four  American  Red 
Cross  nurses,  from  a torpedoed  Norwegian  freighter. 
On  16  October,  she  rescued  seven  men  from  a lifeboat, 
survivors  of  a ship  sunk  a few  days  previously. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Charles  F. 
Hughes  guarded  merchant  shipping  in  coastal  convoys, 
Caribbean  sailings,  and  from  the  midocean  meeting 
points  to  Iceland  and  New  York.  Between  30  April  and 
19  May  1942,  she  made  her  first  complete  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  in  a convoy  to  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland, 
returning  to  Boston  to  resume  western  Atlantic  duty. 
From  August  1942,  transatlantic  convoy  duty  was  her 
service,  with  Northern  Ireland  her  usual  destination. 
On  2 November,  she  sailed  from  New  York  to  escort 
the  first  reinforcement  convoy  for  the  north  African 
landings  to  Casablanca,  arriving  18  November.  Here 
she  remained  on  patrol  for  a month  before  returning 
to  her  usual  escort  duties. 

In  1943  Charles  F.  Hughes  joined  in  regular  convoy 
voyages  of  tankers  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies.  The  first  of  these,  on  which 
she  sailed  from  Londonderry  15  February,  was  almost 
constantly  under  attack  or  shadowed  by  wolfpacks. 
Charles  F.  Hughes  and  the  other  escorts  kept  losses 
low  by  their  aggressive  attacks,  and  only  one  submarine 
attack,  on  the  night  of  23-24  February,  was  successful 
in  penetrating  the  alert  screen. 

Charles  F.  Hughes  escorted  a convoy  to  Casablanca, 
returning  to  New  York,  in  November  and  December 
1943,  and  on  4 January  1944,  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  join  the  8th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  convoy 
operations  in  North  African  waters  supporting  the 
buildup  of  forces  on  the  bitterly  contested  Anzio  beach- 
head, on  7 February  she  moved  north  to  base  at  Naples. 


Through  early  March,  she  returned  to  Anzio  again  and 
again,  to  provide  shore  bombardment,  screening,  and 
patrol  services.  For  the  American  troops  dug  in  under 
almost  constant  German  counterattack,  the  whistle  of 
shells  over  head  from  such  ships  as  Charles  F.  Hughes 
was  a most  comforting  sound.  From  3 March  to  4 April, 
the  destroyer  resumed  convoy  escort  duties  in  north 
African  waters  and  patrol  at  Gibraltar,  then  returned  to 
operate  off  Anzio  until  just  before  the  final  breakout 
from  the  beachhead  late  in  May. 

Returning  to  antisubmarine  patrol  and  escort  duties 
in  the  western  Mediterranean,  Charles  F.  Hughes  ar- 
rived at  Naples  30  July  1944  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
vasion of  southern  France.  While  protecting  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  shipping  off  the  beachhead  from  attack  on 
the  night  of  19-20  August,  she  spotted  three  German 
E-boats  attempting  to  penetrate  the  screen,  and  forced 
two  of  them  to  beach  while  she  sank  the  third  by  gun- 
fire. With  the  beachhead  secure,  Charles  F.  Hughes 
resumed  patrol  and  escort  services  throughout  the  west- 
ern Mediterranean,  particularly  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
Between  7 and  16  December,  she  provided  call-fire  sup- 
port off  Monaco,  previously  bypassed  because  of  its 
neutrality,  but  now  under  attack  because  German  forces 
had  invested  it. 

Charles  F.  Hughes  returned  to  Brooklyn  for  over- 
haul 12  January  1945,  and  after  a final  convoy  escort 
voyage  to  Oran,  got  underway  for  duty  in  the  Pacific. 
She  arrived  at  Ulithi  13  June,  and  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  escorted  convoys  to  Okinawa. 
Through  September  and  October,  she  sailed  with  con- 
voys from  Ulithi  and  the  Philippines  to  Japanese  ports, 
and  on  4 November,  was  homeward  bound  from  Tokyo. 
She  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  7 December,  and  on 
18  March  1946  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve. 

Charles  F.  Hughes  received  four  battle  starts  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Charles  H.  Roan 

Charles  Harold  Roan,  born  16  August  1923  in  Claude, 
Tex.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  12  December 
1942.  He  was  killed  in  action  18  September  1944  on 
Peleliu.  For  his  selfless  heroism  in  absorbing  the  impact 
of  a hand  grenade  to  save  the  lives  of  his  four  com- 
panions, Private  First  Class  Roan  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 


The  name  Charles  H.  Roan  was  originally  assigned 
to  DD-815,  whose  construction  was  cancelled  12  August 
1945. 

I 

(DD-853 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  411";  dr.  18'6";  s. 
35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Gearing ) 

Charles  H.  Roan  (DD-853)  was  launched  15  March 
1946  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Shipbuilding  Division, 
Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L,  Roan;  and  com- 
missioned 12  September  1946,  Comamnder  R.  B.  Derick- 
son  in  command. 

From  her  home  port  at  Newport,  R.I.,  Charles  H. 
Roan  operated  through  1960  on  training  exercises  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  which  prepared  her 
for  the  many  and  varied  overseas  deployments  with 
which  she  made  her  contribution  to  the  key  role  of  the 
United  States  Navy  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
throughout  the  world.  Typifying  the  manifold  missions 
of  the  destroyer,  she  trained  with  carriers,  with  sub- 
marines, in  convoy  escort  exercises,  and  in  amphibious 
operations.  In  addition,  she  gave  service  as  part  of  the 
midshipman  training  squadron,  as  engineering  school 
ship  for  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic,  and  in  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  exercises.  Her  operating  areas 
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ranged  from  frigid  Arctic  to  the  steaming  Persian  Gulf, 
and  her  assignments  took  her  around  the  world. 

On  her  first  overseas  deployment,  Charles  H.  Roan 
sailed  from  Newport  9 February  1948  for  a cruise  which 
took  her  to  the  Mediterranean  and  service  with  the  6th 
Fleet,  then  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  aid  in  representing 
American  strength  in  this  critical  area  with  the  Middle 
East  Force.  She  returned  to  Newport  26  June,  and  took 
up  the  training  schedule  necessary  to  prepare  her  for 
a 1949  Mediterranean  tour.  In  1950  her  armament  was 
extensively  altered,  and  her  next  lengthy  cruise  came 
in  summer  1953,  when  she  carried  midshipmen  to  South 
American  ports. 

On  2 August  1954,  Charles  H.  Roan  stood  down  Nar- 
ragansett  with  her  division  on  the  first  leg  of  a round 
the  world  voyage.  She  sailed  on  to  the  western  Pacific  for 
5 months  of  operations  with  the  mighty  7th  Fleet,  on 
patrol  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  in  carrier  and  am- 
phibious exercises  off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  division  took  departure  from  Subic  Bay,  P.I., 
20  January  1955,  and  continued  westward  to  call  at 
Persian  Gulf  ports,  transit  the  Suez  Canal,  and  visit 
in  the  Mediterranean  before  returning  to  Newport  14 
March.  She  resumed  her  training  operations  until  7 
Julv,  when  she  was  ordered  north  to  take  station  as  a 
picket  off  Iceland  and  Greenland  during  the  flight  of 
President  D.  D.  Eisenhower  to  the  Geneva  Summit  Con- 
ference. 

Charles  H.  Roan’s  next  Mediterranean  cruise  began 
with  her  sailing  from  Newport  14  September  1956  to 
join  the  6th  Fleet.  With  the  eruption  of  the  Suez  crisis 
that  fall,  she  patrolled  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
aiding  in  the  prevention  of  further  violence.  Since  the 
Suez  Canal  was  now  blocked,  December  found  Charles 
H.  Roan  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rounding 
the  African  continent  for  2 months  of  duty  with  the 
Middle  East  Force.  Between  20  and  27  January  1957, 
she  served  as  flagship  for  the  Force  Commander  in 
a passage  up  the  Shatt-al-Arab  to  visit  Barsa,  Iraq.  Her 
return  passage  to  Newport  found  her  rounding  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  once  more,  and  she  reached  home  3 April, 
in  good  time  to  take  part  in  the  International  Naval 
Review  in  Hampton  Roads  in  June.  Late  summer  saw 
her  crossing  the  Atlantic  once  more  for  visits  to  Ply- 
mouth, England,  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  while  par- 
ticipating in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Operation  “Strikeback.” 

Charles  H.  Roan’s  1958  midshipmen  cruise  is  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  naval  reaction  to  an  international 
emergency.  Arriving  at  Annapolis  12  July  to  take  the 
midshipmen  on  board,  Charles  H.  Roan  got  underway 
on  what  was  to  be  a brief  cruise.  But  plans  swiftly 
changed  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East  which  led  to  the  landing  of  American  Marines  by 
the  fleet  in  Lebanon.  First,  Charles  H.  Roan  proceeded 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  take  on  board  additional  stores  and 
ammunition  necessary  for  a lengthy  deployment,  then 
sailed  south  to  escort  an  amphibious  group  to  training 
operations  designed  as  preparation  for  any  extension  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  trouble.  She  proceeded  on  across 
the  Atlantic,  arriving  at  Naples  14  August  to  transfer 
the  midshipmen  to  other  ships.  Thus  released,  she  sailed 
on  to  the  coast  of  Lebanon,  where  she  and  Forrest  Royal 
(DD-872)  patrolled  in  support  of  the  forces  ashore. 
Now  trouble  flared  up  in  the  Far  East,  as  the  Chinese 
Communists  menaced  peace  by  resuming  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  Nationalist-held  offshore  islands.  Charles 
H.  Roan  and  Forrest  Royal  joined  the  Essex  (CVA-9) 
group,  augmenting  the  screen  of  two  destroyers  already 
accompanying  the  carrier.  The  group  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal  29  August,  and  until  27  September, 
patrolled  off  Taiwan.  Her  return  passage  to  Newport 
took  her  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  arrived 
home  18  November  to  a colorful  welcome  in  Narragan- 
sett  Bay. 

Adding  to  her  list  of  historic  operations,  Charles  H. 
Roan  in  the  summer  of  1959,  participated  in  Operation 


“Inland  Sea,”  the  first  passage  of  a naval  force  through 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  into  the  Great  Lakes.  She 
visited  many  ports  and  took  part  in  the  ceremonies 
dedicating  the  Seaway.  The  31st  of  March  1960  found 
her  again  arriving  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a cruise 
which  included  duty  with  the  key  Middle  East  Force, 
and  visits  to  many  Persian  Gulf  ports.  Returning  to 
Newport  in  October,  Charles  H.  Roan  operated  off  the 
east  coast  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Charles  J.  Badger 

Born  6 August  1853  in  Rockville,  Md.,  Charles  J. 
Badger  served  in  Cincinnati  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War,  and  climaxed  his  career  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  his  contribution  as  chairman  of  the 
General  Board  during  World  War  I.  Rear  Admiral 
Badger  died  7 September  1932  and  is  buried  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

(DD-657:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9“;  s. 
35  k.;  cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Fletcher) 

Charles  J.  Badger  (DD-657)  was  launched  3 April 
1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  I.  E.  Badger;  and  commissioned  23  July 

1943,  Commander  W.  G.  Cooper  in  command. 

Charles  J.  Badger  arrived  at  San  Francisco  30  No- 
vember for  Pacific  duty,  and  on  17  December  reported 
at  Adak  for  almost  continuous  patrol  and  escort  duty 
in  the  fog  and  storm-ridden  Aleutians  until  August 

1944.  During  this  time  she  helped  keep  the  Japanese 
off  balance  and  unaware  of  the  United  States’  strategic 
intentions  involving  the  western  Aleutians  by  joining 
in  the  heavy  bombardments  in  the  Kuriles  in  February 
and  June.  On  8 August  she  got  underway  for  warmer 
waters  and  warmer  action,  calling  at  San  Francisco  and 
Pearl  Harbor  en  route  Manus.  Here  she  joined  an  as- 
sault convoy  and  sailed  14  October  for  the  return  to  the 
Philippines. 

Entering  Philippine  waters  she  protected  transports 
in  the  assault  landings  at  Dulag,  Leyfe,  on  20  October 
1944,  firing  to  drive  off  Japanese  air  attacks  as  the 
unloading  proceeded.  On  the  eve  of  the  epic  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf,  Charles  J.  Badger  guarded  the  retirement 
of  empty  transports  to  New  Guinea,  but  returned  to 
Leyte  convoying  reinforcements  in  mid-November.  In 
December,  she  reported  in  Huon  Gulf,  New  Guinea,  for 
rehearsals  of  the  Lingayen  landings,  for  which  she 
sailed  27  December.  On  8 January  1945,  as  she  entered 
Lingayen  Gulf,  her  force  was  attacked  by  Japanese 
kamikazes,  one  of  whose  desperate  number  crashed  the 
escort  carrier  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE-71).  Unloading  of 
transports  began  9 January,  while  Charles  H.  Badger’s 
accurate  AA  fire  helped  protect  the  unloading  during 
frequent  enemy  air  attacks.  Two  days  later,  she  escorted 
Kitkun  Bay  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  where  she  herself  took 
up  patrol  duties.  On  29  January,  she  guarded  the  land- 
ing of  troops  on  the  Zambales  coast  north  of  Bataan. 

After  a period  at  Ulithi,  Charles  J.  Badger  returned 
to  Leyte  to  rehearse  for  the  landings  on  the  Kerama 
Retto,  a key  preliminary  to  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 
Charles  J.  Badger  arrived  off  the  Retto  26  March  1945 
to  guard  the  landings,  which  took  the  Japanese  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  This  did  not  prevent  them,  however, 
from  quickly  mounting  suicide  air  attacks,  during  one 
of  which  Charles  J.  Badger  aided  in  splashing  a kami- 
kaze short  of  its  target.  Once  the  landings  on  Okinawa 
began,  the  destroyer  took  position  to  guard  the  south- 
ern flank  of  the  landings.  On  7 April  she  joined  a force 
moving  north  to  meet  the  last  Japanese  naval  force, 
mighty  battleship  Yamato  and  her  accompanying 
cruiser  and  eight  destroyers.  However,  the  accurate 
attack  of  carrier  aircraft  sank  Yamato,  the  cruiser, 
and  all  but  four  of  the  destroyers  before  American 
surface  forces  could  engage.  Charles  J.  Badger  con- 
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tinued  to  offer  fire  support  on  call  to  aid  the  troops 
ashore.  In  the  halflight  of  early  morning  on  9 April, 
as  she  lay  to  on  her  fire  support  station,  an  18-foot 
Japanese  suicide  boat  suddenly  sped  out  of  the  gloom, 
dropped  a depth  charge  close  aboard,  and  raced  away. 
The  explosion  knocked  out  Charles  J.  Badger’s  engines 
and  caused  heavy  flooding.  Quick  work  controlled  the 
flooding,  and  a tug  brought  the  stricken  destroyer  into 
the  Kerama  Retto  roadstead.  After  temporary  repairs, 
she  proceeded  for  overhaul  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  where 
she  arrived  1 August.  On  21  May  1946  she  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Charles  J.  Badger  was  recommissioned  10  September 
1951,  and  in  February  1952  arrived  at  her  new  home 
port,  Newport,  R.I.  From  this  base,  she  operated  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  maintaining  and 
providing  services  for  the  training  of  other  types.  Her 
first  Atlantic  crossing  came  from  9 June  to  23  July  1953, 
when  she  sailed  to  visit  Portsmouth,  England,  in  com- 
pany with  two  carriers  and  another  destroyer.  On  7 
December  she  cleared  Newport  on  the  first  leg  of  a 
round  the  world  cruise,  which  found  her  operating  for 
2 months  on  patrol  off  the  Korean  coast  and  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  She  escorted  transports  bringing  pris- 
oners of  war  who  had  elected  to  join  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists from  Inchon  to  Taiwan,  and  took  part  in 
training  operations  off  Japan  until  22  May  1954,  when 
she  continued  on  around  the  world.  Visits  at  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Aden,  Port  Said,  Naples, 
Villefranche,  and  Lisbon  marked  her  progress  to  the 
Suez  Canal  and  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Newport, 
where  she  arrived  17  July. 

Charles  J.  Badger  completed  two  tours  of  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  in  early  1956  and  in 
late  1956-early  1957,  during  the  second  of  which  she 
patrolled  watchfully  during  the  Suez  Crisis.  Charles  J. 
Badger  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at 
Boston  20  December  1957. 

Charles  J.  Badger  received  five  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Charles  J.  Kimmel 

Charles  Jack  Kimmel,  born  in  Rushsylvania,  Ohio,  2 
July  1918,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  29  October 
1941  and  was  commissioned  as  a Second  Lieutenant  31 
January  1942.  He  was  killed  in  action  near  the  bloody 
Matanikau  River  on  Guadalcanal  2 November  1942 
while  leading  his  platoon  in  a bayonet  charge.  His 
superb  courage  in  this  hand-to-hand  combat  won  recog- 
nition in  the  posthumous  award  of  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-584:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'8";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt„  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.fhh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Rudder  ow) 

Charles  J.  Kimmel  (DE-584)  was  launched  15  Janu- 
ary 1944  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Hingham, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Kimmel;  commissioned 
20  April  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  G.  Storey, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Charles  J.  Kimmel  escorted  coastwise  convoys  between 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  New  York  City  until  Augst  1944.  On 
2 August  she  sailed  to  guard  the  passage  of  a convoy  to 
Oran,  _ where  she  was  ordered  to  sail  independently 
escorting  a transport  to  Naples,  both  of  these  move- 
ments in  support  of  the  recent  assault  on  southern 
France.  She  rejoined  her  original  escort  group  at  Oran 
on  26  August,  and  returned  to  Boston  18  September. 
Here  she  received  repairs,  and  Pacific-type  comouflage. 

The  escort  vessel  arrived  at  Manus  7 November  1944 
and  on  20  November  sailed  for  Hollandia  to  join  the 
group  escorting  a reinforcement  convoy  to  Leyte,  re- 
turning to  New  Guinea  to  prepare  for  the  assault  on 
Lingayen.  On  28  December,  she  put  to  sea  in  the  San 
Fabian  Attack  Force,  coming  under  air  attack  with  her 
force  on  6,  7,  and  8 January  1945  as  the  huge  am- 


phibious fleet  sailed  north.  Her  guns  joined  the  anti- 
aircraft barrage  shielding  the  vulnerable  transports 
and  landing  craft  then  and  during  the  assault  on  9 
January.  These  well-exchanged  landings  showed  the 
result  of  careful  planning  and  training. 

Charles  J.  Kimmel  continued  to  operate  in  the  Philip- 
pines though  the  remainder  of  the  war,  escorting  con- 
voys from  New  Guinea  to  Leyte  and  Lingayen  as  well  as 
within  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Twice  she  screened 
shipping  to  the  Palaus.  From  2 June,  she  served  with 
the  local  naval  defense  force  in  Davao  Gulf,  providing 
communications  for  naval  forces  ashore  as  well  as  per- 
forming air-sea  rescue  missions.  On  the  first  day  of 
her  new  assignment,  she  dashed  under  the  guns  of 
enemy-held  Auqui  Island  to  rescue  22  survivors  of  a 
downed  Air  Force  transport.  Japanese  troops  in  Davao 
Gulf  were  typically  stubborn  about  surrender,  and 
Charles  J.  Kimmel  aided  Filipino  guerillas  in  their 
mop-up  activities  bombarding  Piso  Point  to  dislodge 
about  600  enemy  soldiers  bottled  up  there. 

In  September  1945,  Charles  J.  Kimmel  escorted  a 
convoy  to  Okinawa,  returning  to  patrol  duties  in  the 
Philippines  until  29  November,  when  she  hoisted  the 
homeward-bound  pennant  at  Samar.  She  arrived  in 
San  Diego  18  December  1945,  and  there  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  15  January  1947. 

Charles  J.  Kimmel  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Charles  Lawrence 

Charles  Lawrence,  who  was  bom  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  29 
December  1916,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  12  February  1940. 
Serving  as  an  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Second  Class 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Kaneohe,  Oahu,  Lawrence 
was  killed  in  action  during  the  Japanese  attack  on  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  7 December  1941. 

(DE-53 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Buckley) 

Charles  Lawrence  (DE-53)  was  launched  16  February 
1943  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Hingham, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  Lawrence;  commissioned 
31  May  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  L.  S.  Kintberger 
in  command. 

Assigned  first  to  escort  central  Atlantic  convoys  of 
tankers  between  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Casablanca,  Charles 
Lawrence  made  one  such  voyage  between  16  August  and 
24  September  1943.  She  was  then  transferred  to  the 
high-speed  tanker  convoys  formed  at  New  York  from 
ships  which  had  sailed  independently  up  the  east  coast, 
now  swept  of  the  submarine  menace,  from  West  Indian 
oil  ports.  Between  13  October  1943  and  23  September 
1944,  Charles  Lawrence  escorted  eight  such  convoys  to 
Northern  Ireland,  returning  with  the  tankers  in  ballast 
to  New  York.  This  flow  of  the  fuel  of  war  was  so  safely 
guarded  by  her  group  that  only  one  tanker  was  lost  in 
any  of  their  passages.  Along  with  the  constant  alert- 
ness against  submarien  attack,  Charles  Lawrence  had  to 
maintain  a high  standard  of  seamanship  to  keep  the 
seas  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  At  one  time,  during  what 
was  known  as  the  “Christmas  Hurricane,”  of  1943,  the 
ships  of  her  convoy  were  virtually  hoveto  for  20  hours. 

Charles  Lawrence  was  reclassified  APD-37  on  23 
October  1944,  and  was  converted  to  a high-speed 
transport  in  New  York  City.  After  brief  shakedown, 
she  cleared  Norfolk,  Va.,  27  January  1945  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  replenished  between  22  February  and 
5 March.  She  was  routed  on  to  Ulithi,  where  she  ar- 
rived 23  March  to  join  the  Northern  Attack  Force 
Screen  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 

Charles  Lawrence  arrived  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  1 
April  1945,  in  the  screen  for  a group  of  20  transports. 
She  remained  close  inshore  to  guard  the  launching  of 
the  initial  assault  waves,  then  moved  out  to  sea  to  take 
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her  place  on  the  semicircular  screen  established  around 
the  transport  area.  For  3 months  she  continued  to  patrol 
watchfully  off  Okinawa,  guarding  against  attack  by  sui- 
cide boats  and  aircraft  or  submarines.  The  only  inter- 
ruptions to  this  vigil  came  when  she  was  ordered  to 
escort  shipping  away  from  the  embattled  island  to  ports 
in  the  Philippines,  Marianas  and  Carolines.  Firing  often 
against  the  desperate  kamikazes,  she  escaped  injury. 

After  the  war,  Charles  Lawrence  covered  the  landing 
of  occupation  forces  in  the  Japanese  Inland  Sea,  then 
acted  as  transport  between  the  Philippines  and  Manus. 
She  returned  to  San  Diego  16  December  1945,  and  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  30  December.  On  21  June  1946  she  decom- 
missioned, in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Charles  Lawrence  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Charles  Mann 

Former  name  retained. 

(Tug:  1.  77'7";  b.  21'6";  dr.  10';  s.  9 k.;  cpl  11;  a.  2 
1-pdrs.) 

Charles  Mann  (No.  552),  a tug  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  commission  on  7 June  1917,  Chief 
Boatswain  A.  Lundgren,  in  command.  Charles  Mann 
was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  car- 
ried out  patrol  duty  and  conducted  towing  operations 
in  the  Boston  area.  She  was  decommissioned  on  29 
November  1919  and  later  sold. 


Charles  P.  Cecil 

Charles  Purcell  Cecil  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  4 
September  1893.  He  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
and  was  commissioned  ensign  in  1916.  His  extraordinary 
heroism  in  World  War  II,  first  as  commander  of  Des- 
troyer Division  5 in  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  26  October 
1942,  and  later  as  commanding  officer  of  Helena  (CL-50) 
in  hazardous  mine  laying  and  shore  bombardment  off 
Kolombaranga  13  May  1943  and  in  the  Battle  of  Kula 
Gulf  5-6  July  1943  were  recognized  with  the  Navy  Cross, 
a Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a second  Navy  Cross,  and  the 
Bronze  Star.  Rear  Admiral  Cecil  was  killed  in  an  air- 
plane crash  in  the  Pacific  31  July  1944. 

(DD-835 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Gearing) 

Charles  P.  Cecil  (DD-835)  was  launched  22  April 
1945  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Cecil;  and  commissioned  29  June  1945,  Com- 
mander W.  Outerson  in  command. 

Charles  P.  Cecil  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port, 
20  November  1945,  and  almost  at  once  sailed  on  a tour 
of  Pacific  duty  which  found  her  operating  as  part  of 
Joint  Task  Force  One  in  the  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini, 
as  well  as  supporting  occupation  forces  with  operations 
in  Japansese  waters.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  9 
August  1946,  and  took  part  in  exercises  off  the  west 
coast  until  26  August  1947,  when  she  cleared  for  her 
second  deployment  to  the  Far  East.  She  touched  at 
many  Pacific  islands  as  well  as  calling  at  ports  in  China, 
Japan  and  Okinawa  before  her  return  to  San  Diego  5 
May  1948. 

Reclassified  DDR-835  18  March  1949,  Charles  P.  Cecil 
left  San  Diego  astern  4 April  1949,  bound  for  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  assignment  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  First  from 
Newport,  and  from  December  1950,  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
Charles  P.  Cecil  operated  through  1960  with  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  taking  part  in  midshipmen  training  cruises,  peri- 
odic deployments  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  over- 
hauls and  refresher  training  necessary  to  maintain  her 
readiness.  She  participated  in  a long  list  of  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  operations,  in  waters 


ranging  from  those  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Her  tours  of  duty  with  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  included  one  which  coincided  with  the 
Suez  Crisis  of  fall  1956,  during  which  she  took  up 
watchful  partol  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

From  January  1959,  when  she  was  fitted  with  highly 
complex  electronic  computational  and  tracking  equip- 
ment, Charles  P.  Cecil  concentrated  on  air  defense  ex- 
periments and  exercises,  contributing  to  the  development 
of  advanced  techniques.  Her  training,  however,  con- 
tinued to  include  the  areas  such  as  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  amphibious  operations  required  of  the  versatile 
destroyer. 

Charles  P.  Crawford 

Former  name  retained. 

(AM:  1.  100';  b.  24';  dr.  10'3";  s.  9 k.;  a.  2 1-pdr.) 

Charles  P.  Crawford  (No.  366),  a tug  chartered  by  the 
Navy,  was  commissioned  on  22  September  1917,  Boat- 
swain G.  W.  Caddell,  in  command.  Assigned  to  the  3d 
Naval  District,  Charles  P.  Crawford  engaged  in  mine- 
sweeping and  towing  duties  and  in  transporting  per- 
sonnel. Following  decommissioning,  she  was  returned 
to  her  owner  on  12  August  1919. 

Charles  Phelps 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(Ship:  t.  363;  1.  110';  b.  27'4";  dr.  18';  cpl.  23; 
a.  1 32-pdr.  sb.) 

Charles  Phelps  was  built  in  1848  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  as  a whaler;  purchased  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
24  June  1861;  and  commissioned  later  in  the  year,  Act- 
ing Master  W.  F.  North  in  command. 

Assigned  as  a coal  supply  ship  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  Charles  Phelps  served  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Va.,  throughout  the  Civil  War.  Her  support 
of  the  Squadron’s  steamers  was  as  critical  a contribu- 
tion to  their  mission  of  cutting  the  Confederacy  off  from 
overseas  supply  as  a modern-day  oiler’s  logistic  support 
is  to  the  operations  of  the  fleet.  She  was  sold  at  New 
York  25  October  1865. 


Charles  P.  Kuper 

Former  name  retained. 

Charles  P.  Kuper  (No.  1235),  a tug  chartered  by  the 
Navy,  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  and  utilized 
by  the  Supply  Department  during  World  War  I.  On  21 
July  1919  she  was  returned  to  her  owner. 

Charles  R.  Greer 

Charles  Rogers  Greer,  who  was  bom  in  Turtle  Creek, 
Pa.,  10  July  1920,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1938, 
and  as  a private  first  class  was  on  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  the  opening  of  World  War  II.  He  was  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  his  heroism  in  the  defense  of  Cor- 
regidor,  and  was  killed  in  action  14  April  1942. 

(DE-23 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Intended  for  Britain  under  lend-lease  as  BDE-23, 
Charles  R.  Greer  was  retained  for  American  use  and 
reclassified  DE-23;  launched  18  January  1943  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  Greer;  and 
commissioned  25  June  1943,  Lieutenant  N.  C.  Sutton, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Charles  R.  Greer’s  assignment  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  was 
to  the  never-ending  task  of  escorting  convoys  in  the  in- 
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tricate  meshing  of  movements  demanded  by  the  buildup 
of  Pacific  bases.  She  cleared  San  Francisco  on  the  first 
such  mission  5 September  1943,  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor 
which  was  to  be  her  base  until  October  1944.  Her  escort 
duty  took  her  to  west  coast  ports,  to  Funafuti  in  the 
Ellice  Islands,  and  to  the  Gilberts  and  Marshalls.  Early 
in  December  1943  she  formed  part  of  the  screen  for  the 
transports  bringing  the  garrison  force  to  Abemama  in 
the  Gilberts,  where  an  important  air  base  was  soon  de- 
veloped. The  next  month  she  guarded  the  movement  of 
the  garrison  for  Majuro. 

From  October  1944  through  February  1945,  Charles 
R.  Greer  operated  guarding  convoys  from  Ulithi  to  Eni- 
wetok,  Guam,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  On  20  November  1944, 
her  group  came  under  attack  by  a lone  enemy  aircraft 
off  Ulithi,  but  the  fire  of  Charles  R.  Greer  and  the  other 
escort  vessels  drove  the  Japanese  plane  off.  She  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  from  a west  coast  overhaul  in 
April  1945,  and  took  up  a full  schedule  of  training  activi- 
ties until  late  June,  when  she  returned  to  the  Marshall 
Islands  for  antisubmarine  patrols,  and  convoy  escort 
duty.  She  left  Eniwetok  astern  31  August  to  sail  to 
Wake  Island,  where  on  4 September  she  took  part  in 
the  surrender  ceremonies,  watching  as  the  American 
flag  was  raised  once  more  over  the  outpost  so  stubbornly 
defended  in  the  dark  early  days  of  the  war.  She  sailed 
on  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  was  decommissioned  2 
November  1945  and  sold  1 February  1947. 

Charles  R.  Greer  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Charles  R.  Ware 

Charles  Rollins  Ware,  born  11  March  1911  in  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  14  June  1929,  and  the 
following  year  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy. 
After  graduation  in  1934,  he  served  in  Texas  (BB-35) 
and  Dahlgren  (DD-187)  until  February  1940  when  he 
entered  flight  training  at  Pensacola.  Serving  with  Scout- 
ing Squadron  5,  based  on  Yorktown  (CV-5),  Lieutenant 
Ware  was  reported  missing  in  action  4 June  1942  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  Midway.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism  in  pressing 
home  his  attack  on  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  face  of 
fierce  fighter  opposition  and  formidable  antiaircraft  fire. 


Charles  R.  Ware  (DE-547)  was  canceled  prior  to  con- 
struction. 

I 

(DD-865:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Gearing) 

Charles  R.  Ware  (DD-865)  was  launched  12  April 
1945  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Z.  Ware;  and  commissioned  21  July  1945, 
Commander  H.  R.  Wier  in  command. 

From  her  home  ports  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  after  De- 
cember 1950,  Newport,  R.I.,  Charles  R.  Ware  operated 
through  1960  on  the  demanding  schedule  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Along  with  many  deployments  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  northern  Europe,  she  carried  out  the  inten- 
sive training  and  overhaul  necessary  to  keep  her  ready 
for  any  emergency  as  well  as  her  usual  activities.  Her 
first  major  cruise,  between  1 March  and  9 April  1946, 
was  to  northern  waters,  where  she  aided  in  developing 
techniques  for  cold  weather  operations,  crossing  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

Shortly  thereafter  she  carried  out  the  first  of  several 
operations  through  which  she  aided  in  maintaining  the 
readiness  of  other  forces,  as  she  served  as  target  ship 
for  submarines  training  off  New  London,  Conn.  The 
tenth  of  November  1947  found  her  underway  for  the 


Mediterranean,  and  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  After  exercising  with  this  force,  and  calling  at 
ports  of  northern  Europe,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  11 
March  1948.  Her  next  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean came  in  1949,  during  which  for  2 weeks  she 
patrolled  off  the  Levant  Coast  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  Nations’  Palestine  Truce  Commission. 

Through  two  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  in  the  summer 
of  1949,  Charles  R.  Ware  aided  in  the  training  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve,  then  took  part  in  a large- 
scale  Arctic  operation  before  preparing  for  a 1950  tour 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Her  1951  tour 
was  highlighted  by  operations  with  ships  of  the  Royal 
Hellenic  Navy.  Following  her  1953  tour,  she  conducted 
antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  with  British  ships  off 
Northern  Ireland,  calling  then  at  ports  in  Ireland,  Ger- 
many, Norway,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.  Later  that  year 
she  took  part  in  exercises  with  the  carrier  HMCS  Mag- 
nificent off  Narragansett  Bay. 

Early  in  1954  she  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  once 
more,  for  a tour  of  duty  which  included  participation 
in  a North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  operation.  Her 
1955  deployment  began  with  antisubmarine  warfare 
exercises  with  the  Royal  Navy  off  Northern  Ireland,  and 
was  followed  by  her  6th  Fleet  duty.  In  summer  1956, 
she  carried  midshipmen  on  a summer  training  cruise 
to  Northern  Europe. 

The  year  1957  was  marked  by  assignment  to  escort 
the  ship  carrying  King  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  into  New 
York  harbor  for  his  state  visit,  and  a European  cruise 
during  which  she  exercised  with  Spanish  destroyers. 
That  fall  she  put  to  sea  for  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  exercises  and  on  20  January  1958,  she 
rescued  a downed  pilot  from  Essex  (CVA-9)  while  con- 
ducting air  operations  off  the  east  coast.  Shortly  there- 
after she  cleared  for  the  Mediterranean  once  more. 

During  the  summer  of  1959,  Charles  R.  Ware  took 
part  in  the  historic  Operation  “Inland  Sea,”  the  first 
passage  of  a naval  force  through  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  into  the  Great  Lakes.  She  took  part  in  the  Naval 
Review  in  Lake  Saint  Louis  on  26  June,  which  was  taken 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  England  and  President  D.  D. 
Eisenhower,  and  sailed  on  to  call  at  a number  of  United 
States  and  Canadian  ports.  During  her  1960  Mediter- 
ranean tour,  she  carried  German  naval  observers  during 
an  exercise  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 


Charles  River,  see  LSMR-^08 
Charles  S.  Sperry 

Charles  Stillman  Sperry,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  3 
September  1847,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1886.  In  November  1898  he  became  commanding  officer 
of  Yorktown,  and  later  served  as  senior  officer  of  the 
Southern  Squadron  on  the  Asiatic  Station  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Naval  War  College.  As  a rear  admiral,  he 
served  in  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  and  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  Battle  Fleet,  he  led  the  Great 
White  Fleet  during  the  major  portion  of  its  historic 
cruise  around  the  world  in  1907  and  1908.  Admiral 
Sperry  retired  3 September  1909,  but  subsequently  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  for  special  service.  He  died  1 
February  1911  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(DD-697 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40';  dr.  15'8";  s.  34  k.; 

cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Allen  M. 

Sumner) 

Charles  S.  Sperry  (DD-697)  was  launched  13  March 
1944  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Miss  M.  Sperry;  commissioned  17 
May  1944,  Commander  H.  H.  Mcllhenny  in  command; 
and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
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After  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Charles  S. 
Sperry  arrived  at  Ulithi  28  December  1944  to  join  the 
fast  carrier  force,  TF  38.  For  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
she  sailed  in  the  screen  of  the  third  group  of  this  mighty 
force,  variously  designated  TF  38  and  TF  58.  She 
sortied  with  her  group  for  the  first  time  on  30  December, 
bound  for  the  areas  from  which  the  carriers  launched 
strikes  against  Japanese  bases  on  Formosa  and  Luzon 
in  preparation  for  the  assault  on  Lingayen  Gulf  beaches. 
Continuing  to  neutralize  Japanese  airfields  the  force 
moved  on  to  strike  at  targets  in  Indochina,  on  the  South 
China  coast,  and  on  Okinawa  before  returning  to  Ulithi 
26  January  1945. 

Charles  S.  Sperry  sailed  with  TF  58  once  more  on  10 
February  1945,  as  the  force  began  its  familiar  work  in 
preparation  for  the  invasion  of  I wo  Jima.  An  audacious 
raid  against  Tokyo  itself  was  first  on  the  schedule,  the 
first  carrier  strikes  on  the  heart  of  Japan  since  the 
Doolittle  Raid.  On  16  and  17  February,  planes  from 
the  carriers  guarded  by  Charles  S.  Sperry  roared  over 
Tokyo,  in  attacks  which  inflicted  substantial  material 
damage,  and  great  moral  damage,  to  the  Japanese  war 
effort.  Now  Charles  S.  Sperry’s  force  offered  direct  sup- 
port during  the  assault  landings  at  Iwo  Jima.  Twice,  on 

19  February  and  on  20-21  February,  the  carrier  force 
came  under  air  attack  from  the  enemy,  but  antiaircraft 
fire  fom  Charles  S.  Sperry  and  the  other  screening  ships, 
combined  with  evasive  maneuvering  and  a protective 
smoke  screen,  prevented  damage  to  the  great  concentra- 
tion of  ships.  A final  round  of  air  strikes  was  hurled  at 
Tokyo  and  Okinawa  before  TF  58  returned  to  Ulithi 
5 March. 

Once  more  designated  TF  38,  the  force  cleared  Ulithi 
14  March  1945  for  the  Okinawa  operation,  which  would 
keep  Charles  S.  Sperry  and  many  other  ships  at  sea 
almost  continuously  until  1 June.  First  came  air  strikes 
against  Kyushu,  for  which  the  Japanese  retaliated  with 
heavy  air  attacks  against  the  carrier  force  on  19  and 

20  March.  While  carrier  Franklin  (CV-13)  was  badly 
damaged  in  these  attacks,  Charles  S.  Sperry  and  other 
escorts  furnished  effective  antiaircraft  fire  which  pre- 
vented further  harm  to  the  force,  and  she  shared  in 
splashing  several  Japanese  planes. 

Charles  S.  Sperry  turned  south  with  her  force  for 
strikes  against  Okinawa.  The  destroyer  joined  in  a 
bombardment  of  the  Japanese  airstrip  on  tiny  but  crit- 
ically located  Minami  Daito  Shima  27  March.  Close  air 
support  was  provided  by  TF  38  as  the  invasion  began 
on  1 April  1945,  and  Charles  S.  Sperry  served  as  plane 
guard  and  radar  picket  for  her  force.  On  7 April, 
planes  from  the  carriers  she  screened  joined  in  sending 
the  powerful  battleship  Yarnoto,  her  accompanying 
cruiser,  and  four  of  eight  guardian  destroyers  to  the 
bottom.  Charles  S.  Sperry  herself  fired  often,  aiding  in 
splashing  planes  of  the  kamikaze  strikes  hurled  at  her 
force  on  11,  14,  16,  and  29  April,  and  11  May.  When 
carriers  Hancock  (CV-19)  and  Bunker  Hill  (CV-17)  fell 
victim  to  the  suicide  planes,  Charles  S.  Sperry  stood  by 
them,  aiding  in  damage  control,  and  rescuing  men  from 
the  water. 

The  destroyer  remained  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  from 
1 June  to  1 July,  and  then  sailed  to  support  the  carriers 
as  they  launched  the  final  air  strikes  at  the  Japanese 
home  islands.  Cover  for  the  first  occupation  landings 
and  the  evacuation  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war  from  Japa- 
nese prison  camps  was  flown  by  the  carriers,  and  on  31 
August,  the  great  force  arrived  off  Tokyo  Bay  for  the 
surrender  ceremonies  held  on  2 September. 

Charles  S.  Sperry  remained  in  the  Far  East,  taking 
part  in  exercises,  on  patrol,  and  carrying  mail,  until  30 
December  1945,  when  she  departed  Sasebo  for  the  east 
coast,  arriving  at  Baltimore  19  February  1946.  For  the 
next  year,  she  remained  at  Boston  with  a reduced  crew, 
and  in  March  1947,  reported  at  New  Orleans  for  duty 
as  a training  ship  for  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
until  July  1950.  After  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  she  sailed 


for  the  Far  East,  arriving  off  embattled  Korea  14 
October  1950. 

The  destroyer  operated  almost  continuously  off  Korea 
until  June  1951.  For  her  first  2 weeks  in  action,  she 
fired  on  shore  installations  at  Songjin,  screened  shipping, 
and  patrolled  areas  swept  of  mines  to  guard  against 
their  remining.  During  November  and  December  1950 
she  continued  her  fire  support  and  bombardments,  cov- 
ered the  redeployments  from  Kojo,  Wonsan,  and  Hung- 
nam,  and  screened  salvage  operations.  On  23  December, 
while  firing  at  Songjin,  she  was  hit  by  three  shells 
returned  by  an  enemy  shore  battery,  but  suffered  no 
casualties,  and  only  minor  damage,  which  was  repaired 
at  Sasebo  early  in  January  1951.  She  returned  to  the 
Korean  firing  line  to  cover  salvage  operations  north  of 
the  38th  parallel  and  conduct  bombardments  along  the 
coast. 

As  operations  leading  to  the  classic  blockade  of  Won- 
san began,  Charles  S.  Sperry  entered  the  dangerous 
harbor  17  January  1951  to  provide  interdiction  fire,  and 
to  cover  the  landings  which  secured  the  harbor  islands. 
She  cleared  the  Wonsan  area  5 March  for  Songjin,  where 
she  joined  in  setting  the  siege,  and  until  6 June  was 
almost  constantly  patrolling  and  firing  on  shore  instal- 
lations at  Songjin.  She  then  sailed  for  home,  arriving 
at  Norfolk  2 July. 

Taking  up  the  operating  schedule  of  the  Destroyer 
Force,  Atlantic,  Charles  S.  Sperry  sailed  from  Norfolk 
through  1960.  In  1953,  1955,  1956,  1958,  and  1959  she 
cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  6th  Fleet.  During 
her  1956  deployment,  which  coincided  with  the  Suez 
Crisis,  she  escorted  the  transports  which  evacuated 
American  nationals  from  Egypt.  Midshipmen  cruises 
and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  exercises  took 
her  to  northern  European  ports  on  several  occasions, 
some  of  them  in  coordination  with  her  Mediterranean 
deployments. 

Late  in  1959  Charles  S.  Sperry  began  an  extensive 
overhaul  for  rehabilitation  and  modernization,  which 
continued  through  1960. 

Charles  S.  Sperry  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service  and  four  for  the  Korean  War. 

Charles  Whittemore 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  693;  1.  204';  b.  38'2";  dr.  15'6") 

Charles  Whittemore  (No.  3232),  a schooner,  was  built 
in  1905  at  Mystic,  Conn.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  in 
1918;  outfitted  at  New  London,  Conn.,  as  an  antisubma- 
rine decoy;  and  commissioned  9 August  1918,  Lieutenant 
J.  Lyons,  USNRF,  in  command. 

The  schooner  cleared  New  London  15  August  1918 
towing  submarine  N-5  (SS-57)  bound  for  the  North 
Atlantic  shipping  lanes  where  it  was  hoped  German  sub- 
marines would  be  attracted  to  this  tempting  target. 
Since  no  contact  was  made  with  the  enemy,  and  N-5 
breaking  loose  during  a gale,  Charles  Whittemore 
shaped  course  for  her  base,  returning  to  New  London 
9 September. 

Continuing  her  service  with  the  Submarine  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  the  schooner  carried  submarine  stores, 
spare  parts,  and  other  cargo  between  New  York,  New- 
port, New  London,  Bermuda,  and  Charleston,  S.C.,  until 
14  May  1919  when  she  returned  to  New  York  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  be  sold.  She  was  decommissioned 
and  transferred  to  her  new  owner  20  May  1919. 

Charleston 

Cities  in  South  Carolina  and  West  Virginia. 

I 

(Gy:  1.  52';  b.  15';  dp.  5'2";  cpl.  28;  a.  1 24-pdr.,  5 how.) 
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The  first  Charleston,  a galley  identical  to  Mars,  was 
built  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1798,  and  commanded  by 
“Captain-of-a-Galley”  James  Payne.  During  the  Quasi- 
War  with  France,  Charleston  was  used  for  the  defense 
of  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  She  was  sold  at  Charles- 
ton about  1 February  1802. 

II 

(C-2:  dp.  3,730;  1.  320';  b.  46';  dr.  18'6";  s.  19  k.;  cpl. 

300;  a.  2 8",  6 6") 

The  second  Charleston  (C-2),  a protected  cruiser,  was 
launfched  19  July  1888  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Smith;  and  com- 
missioned 26  December  1889,  Captain  G.  C.  Remey  in 
command. 

Charleston  cleared  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  10  April 
1890  to  join  the  Pacific  Squadron  as  flagship,  cruising 
in  the  eastern  Pacific.  She  carried  the  remains  of  King 
Kalakaua  of  Hawaii  to  Honolulu  after  his  death  abroad, 
and  between  8 May  and  4 June  1891,  took  part  in  the 
search  for  the  Chilean  steamer  Itata  which  had  fled  San 
Diego  in  violation  of  the  American  neutrality  laws,  en- 
forced strictly  during  the  Chilean  Revolution.  Between 
19  August  and  31  December  1891,  Charleston  cruised  in 
the  Far  East  as  flagship  of  the  Asiatic  Squadron,  rejoin- 
ing the  Pacific  Squadron  in  1892  until  7 October,  when 
she  departed  for  the  east  coast,  calling  at  a number  of 
South  American  ports  en  route. 

Charleston  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  23  Feb- 
ruary 1893.  From  here  she  sailed  with  other  American 
and  foreign  ships  to  the  International  Naval  Review 
conducted  at  New  York  City  26  April  1893  as  part  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Taking  the  review  was  President 
Grover  Cleveland  in  Dolphin.  In  the  summer  of  1893, 
Charleston  turned  south  to  join  the  strong  force  patrol- 
ling the  east  coast  of  South  America  to  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  and  shipping  from  disturbance  during  the 
Brazilian  Revolution.  After  a leisurely  cruise  from 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  she  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
8 July  1894  to  prepare  for  a return  to  the  Asiatic  Sta- 
tion. She  cruised  in  the  Far  East  until  6 June  1896, 
when  she  steamed  from  Yokohama  for  San  Francisco, 
where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  27  July  1896. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Charleston  was  quickly  made  ready  for  service,  and  was 
recommissioned  5 May  1898.  Sixteen  days  later  she 
sailed  for  Honolulu,  where  she  was  joined  by  three 
chartered  steamers  transporting  troops.  Charleston 
was  sent  to  raise  the  American  flag  over  Guam,  then  a 
Spanish  possession.  At  daybreak  on  20  June,  the  little 
convoy  arrived  off  the  north  end  of  Guam.  Charleston 
investigated  the  harbor  at  Agana,  then  proceeded  to 
Apra  Harbor.  Leaving  the  transports  safely  anchored 
outside,  Charleston  sailed  boldly  into  the  harbor,  firing 
a challenge  at  Fort  Santa  Cruz.  Almost  at  once,  a boat- 
load of  Spanish  authorities  came  out  to  apologize  for 
having  no  gunpowder  with  which  to  return  the  supposed 
salute.  They  were  astounded  to  learn  that  a state  of  war 
existed,  and  that  the  American  ships  had  come  to  take 
the  island.  The  next  day  the  surrender  was  received 
by  a landing  party  sent  ashore  from  Charleston.  With 
the  Spanish  governor  and  the  island’s  garrison  of  59  as 
prisoners  in  one  of  the  transports,  Charleston  then 
sailed  to  join  Admiral  Dewey’s  fleet  in  Manila  Bay. 

She  arrived  Manila  30  June  1898  to  reinforce  the- 
victors  of  the  previous  month’s  great  naval  battle  in 
their  close  blockade  of  the  Bay.  Charleston  joined  in 
the  final  bombardment  of  13  August,  which  brought 
about  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Manila.  She  remained 
in  the  Philippines  through  1898  and  1899,  bombarding 
insurgent  positions  to  aid  Army  forces  advancing  ashore, 
and  taking  part  in  the  naval  expedition  which  captured 
Subic  Bay  in  September  1899.  Charleston  grounded  on 
an  uncharted  reef  near  Camiguin  Island  north  of  Luzon 
on  2 November.  Wrecked  beyond  salvage,  she  was 


abandoned  by  all  her  crew,  who  made  camp  on  a nearby 
island,  later  moving  on  to  Camiguin  while  the  ship’s 
sailing  launch  was  sent  for  help.  On  12  November, 
Helena  arrived  to  rescue  the  shipwrecked  men. 

Ill 

( C-22 : dp.  9,700;  1.  426'6'';  b.  66';  dr.  22'6";  s.  22  k.; 
cpl.  673;  a.  14  6",  18  3";  cl.  St.  Louis) 

The  third  Charleston  (C-22),  a protected  cruiser,  was 
launched  23  January  1904  by  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; sponsored 
by  Miss  H.  Rhett;  and  commissioned  17  October  1905, 
Captain  H.  Winslow  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
CA-19  on  17  July  1920. 

Charleston  cruised  to  South  American  ports  in  the 
summer  of  1906  with  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  on 
board  for  good-will  visits,  and  after  disembarking  the 
official  party  at  Panama  in  September,  returned  to  the 
west  coast  for  overhaul.  She  cleared  San  Francisco  6 
December  1906  to  begin  service  with  the  Pacific  Squad- 
ron, sailing  along  the  west  coast  from  Magdalena  Bay, 
Mexico,  to  Esquimalt,  British  Columbia,  on  exercises  and 
fleet  maneuvers  until  10  June  1908,  when  she  entered  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  to  prepare  for  the  long  pas- 
sage to  the  Asiatic  station. 

Leaving  Puget  Sound  28  October  1908,  Charleston 
served  in  the  Far  East  until  11  September  1910,  first  as 
flagship  of  3d  Squadron,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  later,  as  flag- 
ship of  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Based  on  Cavite,  P.I.,  in  the 
winter,  the  Fleet  moved  north  each  summer  to  Chefoo, 
China,  to  continue  exercises  and  visits  to  ports  of  China, 
Japan,  Manchuria,  and  Russia,  presenting  a powerful 
reminder  of  American  interest  in  the  Far  East.  Return- 
ing to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  Charleston  was  decommis- 
sioned 8 October  1910  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Placed  in  commission  in  reserve  14  September  1912, 
Charleston  joined  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  remaining 
at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  as  a receiving  ship  through 
early  1916,  aside  from  a voyage  to  San  Francisco  in 
October  1913  as  flagship  for  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  From  1912  through  early  1916, 
she  was  receiving  ship  at  the  yard.  With  a new  assign- 
ment as  tender  for  the  submarines  based  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  Charleston  arrived  at  Cristobal,  C.Z.,  7 May  1916, 
for  a year  of  operations  with  submarines,  reconnais- 
sance of  anchorages,  and  gunnery  exercises.  On  the  day 
of  America’s  entry  into  World  War  I,  6 April  1917, 
Charleston  was  placed  in  full  commission,  and  early  in 
May  reported  for  duty  with  the  Patrol  Force  in  the 
Caribbean.  Based  on  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  she  patrolled  for 
commerce  raiders  through  the  month  of  May,  then  sailed 
north  carrying  Marines  from  Haiti  to  Philadelphia. 

Here  she  readied  to  join  the  escort  of  the  convoy 
carrying  the  first  troops  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  to  France,  which  cleared  New  York  14  June  1917, 
made  St.  Nazaire,  France,  after  a safe  passage  through 
submarine  waters  28  June,  and  returned  to  New  York 
19  July.  After  training  naval  volunteers  and  reserves 
for  2 weeks  at  Newport,  Charleston  cleared  16  August 
for  Havana,  Cuba,  where  she  supervised  the  sailing  in 
tow  of  several  former  German  ships  to  New  Orleans. 
She  next  escorted  a convoy  from  Cristobal  to  Bermuda, 
where  she  rendezvoused  with  a group  of  British  trans- 
ports, guarding  their  passage  to  Hampton  Roads. 

In  September  and  October  1918  she  made  two  convoy 
escort  voyages  to  Nova  Scotia,  then  joined  the  cruiser 
and  transport  force,  with  which  she  made  five  voyages 
to  France  carrying  occupation  troops  overseas  and 
returning  with  combat  veterans. 

Charleston  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  the  west 
coast  23  July  1919,  reaching  Bremerton,  Wash.,  24 
August.  Here  she  was  placed  in  reduced  commission 
until  late  in  1920,  when  she  arrived  in  San  Diego  to 
serve  as  administrative  flagship  for  Commander,  De- 
stroyer Squadrons,  Pacific  Fleet.  She  served  on  this 
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duty  until  4 June  1923,  when  she  sailed  for  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  and  decommissioning  on  4 December  1923. 
She  was  sold  6 March  1930. 

IV 

(PG-51 : dp.  2,000;  1.  328'6";  b.  41'3";  dr.  14'10";  s. 

20  k.;  cpl.  236;  a.  4 6";  cl.  Erie ) 

The  fourth  Charleston  (PG-51)  was  launched  25  Feb- 
ruary 1936  by  Charleston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  L.  B.  Rivers;  commissioned  8 July  1936,  Captain 
R.  K.  Awtrey  in  command ; and  reported  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Charleston  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  24  February 
1937  to  join  Squadron  40T,  the  special  force  in  the  Medi- 
terranean created  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  to  pa- 
trol and  guard  American  interests.  With  this  squadron 
she  visited  Dubrovnik,  Yugoslavia;  Trieste  and  Naples, 
Italy;  and  Algiers  before  returning  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
for  overhaul  24  April.  On  9 July,  she  left  Charleston  for 
Balboa,  C.Z.,  where  she  became  flagship  of  the  Special 
Service  Squadron,  carrying  out  a varied  program  of 
exercises  and  battle  practice  in  the  Panama  area  until  1 
March  1938,  when  she  stood  north  for  Charleston. 

Returning  to  the  Caribbean  again  between  21  April 
and  3 October  1938,  and  between  4 January  1939  and 
27  June  1940,  Charleston  joined  in  Army-Navy  maneu- 
vers, conducted  off-shore  patrols,  and  created  good  will 
by  visits  to  Central  American  and  Mexican  ports.  Dur- 
ing the  second  of  these  cruises,  she  again  served  as  flag- 
ship. On  8 September  1940  Charleston  cleared  Norfolk, 
Va.,  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  duty  as  flagship  for  Com- 
mander, Alaskan  Sector,  13th  Naval  District.  From  6 
November  1940  to  27  November  1941,  she  made  five 
cruises  from  Seattle  north  to  Aleutian  and  Alaskan 
waters,  to  guard  this  long  section  of  American  coastline. 

Upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War 
II,  Charleston  intensified  the  schedule  of  patrol  and  con- 
voy escort  duties  necessary  to  protect  this  far-northern 
region,  and  except  for  four  voyages  to  west  coast  ports 
for  maintenance,  she  operated  from  Dutch  Harbor  or 
Kodiak  throughout  the  war.  Along  with  her  escort  and 
patrol  duties,  she  carried  out  such  missions  as  landing 
reconnaissance  parties,  aiding  stricken  ships,  and  taking 
part  in  the  operations  at  Attu,  which  was  assaulted 
11  May  1943.  Two  days  later,  Charleston  arrived  to 
bring  her  fire  power  to  support  Army  troops  ashore, 
bombarding  Chichagof  Harbor,  and  screening  the  trans- 
ports lying  off  the  island.  During  the  attack  of  Japanese 
bombers  on  22  May,  she  evaded  aerial  torpedoes  by 
radical  maneuvering,  while  splashing  one  enemy  plane 
and  helping  to  drive  off  the  others.  She  provided  call 
fire  until  the  island  was  secured,  and  supported  its 
occupation  through  convoy  escort  runs  between  Attu 
and  Adak. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Charleston  prepared  for  Far 
Eastern  duty,  and  on  25  November  1945  arrived  at  Hong 
Kong.  She  also  visited  Shanghai  before  returning  to 
San  Francisco  4 March  1946.  Here  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 10  May  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Maritime  Academy  25  March  1948. 

Charleston  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Charlevoix 

A county  in  Michigan. 

(AK-168:  dp.  2,382;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Charlevoix  (AK-168)  was  launched  20  April  1944  by 
Froemming  Brothers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E. 
Buchanan ; and  commissioned  1 February  1945,  Lieuten- 
ant G.  F.  Vietor,  USNR,  in  command. 


Charlevoix,  cargo  laden,  cleared  Gulfport,  Miss.,  24 
February  1945  for  Manus,  arriving  5 April.  Here  she 
was  assigned  to  a convoy  bound  for  the  Philippines,  and 
after  a passage  marked  by  one  possible  submarine  con- 
tact depth  charged  by  the  convoy’s  escorts,  reached 
Subic  Bay  24  April  to  discharge  her  cargo.  Returning 
to  Manus  1 June,  she  quickly  reloaded,  and  took  depar- 
ture 7 June  for  Samar,  P.I.,  where  she  unloaded  on 
28  June,  returning  to  Manus  5 July. 

Next  underway  11  July  1945,  Charlevoix  loaded  avi- 
ation gas  at  Lae  for  the  New  Zealand  Air  Force  based  on 
New  Britain.  She  delivered  her  flammable  cargo  safely 
20  July,  supporting  our  Allies  in  their  twice-daily  raids 
on  the  Japanese  at  by-passed  Rabaul.  She  made  one 
more  voyage  from  Manus,  to  deliver  cargo  to  Hollandia, 
returning  with  rolling  stock  for  repair  at  Manus,  in 
August,  then  sailed  north  to  Samar  and  Subic  Bay, 
where  she  was  briefly  overhauled  in  October.  She  then 
proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  she  reached  23  De- 
cember, decommissioned  there  18  January  1946,  and  was 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  25  January  1946. 

Charlotte 

Cities  in  North  Carolina  and  Michigan;  a feminine 
proper  name. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  70,  cpl.  14;  a.  2 guns) 

The  first  Charlotte,  a schooner  used  as  a blockade 
runner,  was  captured  off  Mobile,  Ala.,  10  April  1862  by 
Kanawha;  condemned  by  the  prize  court  at  Boston;  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  6 November  1862;  placed  under  com- 
mand of  Acting  Master  E.  D.  Bruner;  and  assigned  to 
the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 

Charlotte’s  first  station  was  in  Choctawhatchee  Bay, 
Ala.,  from  which  on  27  December  1862  she  sailed  up 
river  to  capture  the  steamer  Bloomer.  The  ship  had 
been  laid  up  since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  and 
Charlotte’s  men  repaired  her  engines  so  that  she  could 
sail  to  Pensacola.  The  schooner  continued  to  blockade 
off  the  East  Pass  of  the  Mississippi,  performing  recon- 
naissance through  which  she  was  able  to  report  move- 
ments of  Confederate  troops  and  act  as  a tender.  She 
was  later  joined  on  station  by  Bloomer,  which  had  been 
taken  into  the  Navy. 

Charlotte  was  sold  at  Pensacola  27  April  1867. 

II 

On  7 June  1920  North  Carolina  (CA-12)  (q.v.)  was 
renamed  Charlotte. 

III 

(PF-60:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13’8";  s.  19 
k. ; cpl.  180;  cl.  Tacoma) 

The  third  Charlotte  (PF-60)  was  launched  30  October 
1943  by  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R. 
Billings;  placed  in  service  19  July  1944;  commissioned 
9 October  1944,  Commander  R.  D.  Dean,  USCG,  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Charlotte  cleared  Boston  8 January  1945  to  take  up 
what  was  to  be  her  primary  mission  through  her  naval 
service,  sailing  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  where  she 
took  up  weather  station  duty.  Flashing  news  of  weather 
conditions  from  her  post  at  sea,  she  helped  make  it  possi- 
ble for  specialists  to  prepare  weather  predictions.  This 
information  not  only  affected  flight  operations  and  ship 
movements  in  the  western  Atlantic,  where  she  patrolled, 
but,  since  weather  in  general  moves  to  the  eastward, 
aided  in  predicting  European  conditions. 

Between  21  and  26  March  1945,  Charlotte  aided  Sur- 
prise (PG-63)  and  Tenacity  (PG-71),  rendezvousing  at 
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sea  with  the  ice-damaged  gunboats  and  towing  them  to 
Argentia.  Later,  she  towed  Tenacity  to  Boston,  but  by 
5 April  was  back  on  her  weather  station.  Similar  duty 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  during  which  she  kept  alert  for 
the  possibility  of  rescuing  downed  aviators,  continued 
until  17  January  1946,  when  she  sailed  from  Boston  for 
a weather  station  off  Bermuda. 

Charlotte  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  15  March  1946,  and 
was  decommissioned  there  16  April  1946.  She  was  sold 
13  May  1947. 

Charlottesville 

A city  in  Virginia. 

(PF-25 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303'11”;  b.  37'6" ; dr.  13'8";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  190;  a.  3 3”;  cl.  Tacoma) 

Charlottesville  (PF-25)  was  launched  30  July  1943  by 
Walter  Butler  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Gleason,  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Charlottesville;  and  com- 
missioned 10  April  1944,  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Cass,  USCG, 
in  command. 

Departing  New  York  18  August  1944,  Charlottesville 
arrived  at  Finschhafen,  New  Guinea,  29  September  by 
way  of  Bora  Bora  in  the  Society  Islands.  She  operated 
on  convoy  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol  duty  between 
New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines  until  6 March  1945 
when  she  departed  Leyte  for  Seattle,  arriving  15  June. 
Following  the  training  of  Russian  personnel  in  the  oper- 
tion  of  the  ship,  Charlottesville  was  decommissioned  12 
July  1945  and  transferred  to  U.S.S.R.  the  next  day 
under  lend-lease.  Returned  to  United  States  custody 
17  October  1949  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  Charlottesville  was 
lent  to  Japan  14  January  1953  and  renamed  Matsu. 

Charlottesville  received  two  battle  stars  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 

Charlton  Hall 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  11,300;  1.  412'6";  b.  50';  dr.  25'5";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Charlton  Hall  (No.  1359)  was  built  in  1907  by  William 
Hamilton  & Co.,  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland;  transferred 
from  the  Shipping  Board  10  June  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned 14  June  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  L.  Evans, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Serving  with  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service  in  support  first  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  and  later  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  Charlton 
Hall  made  three  voyages  from  New  York  to  ports  in 
France  carrying  general  cargo  between  17  June  1918 
and  23  December  1918.  She  was  decommissioned  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  29  January  1919,  and  returned  to 
the  Shipping  Board  at  New  York  3 February  1919. 

Charmain  II 

Former  name  retained. 

Charmian  II  (No.  696),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the 
Navy  in  May  1917,  was  placed  in  service  in  the  2d 
Naval  District  where  she  performed  patrol  duty.  She 
was  returned  to  her  owner  on  25  November  1918. 


Charr 

A trout  of  the  waters  of  northwestern  North  America. 

(SS-328:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

SS-328,  originally  designated  Bocaccio,  was  renamed 
Charr  on  24  September  1942  and  launched  28  May  1944 


by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Orkney;  and  commissioned  23  September  1944, 
Commander  F.  D.  Boyle  in  command. 

Pacific-bound,  Charr  cleared  New  London  5 November 

1944,  and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  9 December.  On  30 
December,  she  was  bound  for  action  waters,  as  she  sailed 
on  her  first  war  patrol  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Indo- 
China.  On  29  January  1945,  daring  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
broad  daylight  for  4 hours  one  mile  off  the  coast,  Charr 
sent  two  men  ashore  in  a rubber  boat  to  rescue  a downed 
aviator.  A second  rescue  mission  came  at  the  close  of 
her  patrol,  when  she  escorted  the  badly  damaged  Dutch 
submarine  HMNS  Zwaardvisch  through  the  Java  Sea 
and  Lombok  Straits  to  Fremantle,  Australia,  where  the 
two  submarines  arrived  3 March. 

After  refit,  Charr  cleared  on  her  second  war  patrol, 
cruising  in  the  Flores,  Java,  and  South  China  seas,  and 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Taiwan.  She  sailed  for  part 
of  the  patrol  in  coordination  with  Gabilan  (SS-252)  and 
Besugo  (SS-321),  and  with  them  conducted  an  epic 
4-day  chase  of  the  Japanese  cruiser  Isuzu  and  her  three 
escorts.  Finally,  early  in  the  morning  of  7 April  1945, 
Charr  maneuvered  into  firing  position  to  find  Isuzu  down 
by  the  stern  and  listing,  evidence  of  successful  attack 
by  Gabilan.  Charr  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes,  scoring 
three  hits  to  send  the  cruiser  to  the  bottom. 

Three  days  later,  10  April  1945,  Charr  made  contact 
with  another  target,  a coastal  freighter,  which  she  sank 
on  the  surface  by  gunfire.  The  submarine  then  headed 
on  for  a dangerous  assignment,  calling  for  intricate 
maneuvering,  when  she  laid  a minefield  off  Pulo  Island 
on  14  and  15  April.  She  put  in  to  Subic  Bay  from  20  to 
24  April  to  reload  torpedoes,  then  sailed  on  to  patrol  off 
Formosa  on  lifeguard  duty,  during  which  she  rescued 
one  downed  pilot. 

After  refitting  at  Subic  Bay  from  21  May  to  14  June 

1945,  Charr  put  out  on  her  third  war  patrol,  cruising  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  with  three  other  submarines.  At  this 
late  date  in  the  war,  targets  were  few,  for  Charr’ s sister 
submarines,  as  well  as  air  and  surface  forces,  had 
broken  the  back  of  Japan’s  navy  and  merchant  fleet. 
The  wolf  pack  however,  did  find  a target  in  the  Japanese 
submarine  1-351  on  15  July.  After  Charr  and  the  other 
wolfpack  members  had  aided  in  cornering  the  Japanese 
submarine,  Blue  fish  (SS-222)  sent  her  to  the  bottom. 

Charr  remained  at  Fremantle  from  26  July  to  29 
August  1945,  then  sailed  for  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  training  at  Guam  until  30  January  1946  when  she 
reached  San  Diego,  her  newly  assigned  home  port.  From 
this  port,  she  made  simulated  war  patrols  to  the  Far 
East  in  1947  and  1948,  operating  along  the  west  coast 
at  other  times.  On  several  occasions,  she  carried  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  2-week  cruises,  and  as- 
sisted with  training  for  briefer  periods  from  1949 
through  July  1951  when  she  entered  Mare  Island  Naval 
Shipyard  for  a conversion  which  streamlined  her  ap- 
pearance and  equipped  her  with  the  snorkel  thus  en- 
hancing her  underwater  cruising  range.  With  her 
conversion  completed  19  November  1951,  she  prepared 
for  overseas  deployment,  and  on  26  March  1952,  she 
sailed  to  support  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea,  con- 
ducting patrols  throughout  the  Far  East.  She  returned 
to  San  Diego  2 October  1952  for  local  operations,  which 
continued  to  include  occasional  training  cruises  for  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Charr  again  cruised  in  the  Far  East  from  11  June  to 
7 December  1954,  training  air  and  surface  forces  in 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  conducting  patrols.  On  9 
November,  she  played  hostess  to  Chiang  Kai  Shek  on  his 
first  cruise  in  a submarine.  Upon  her  return  to  the  west 
coast,  she  resumed  her  normal  operating  schedule,  and 
did  not  return  to  the  western  Pacific  again  until  22 
March  1957  to  14  October  1957.  A highlight  of  her  next 
period  of  service  was  an  exercise  with  ships  of  the 
Canadian  Navy  in  the  fall  of  1958,  which  was  followed 
by  preparations  for  her  1959  Far  Eastern  cruise,  com- 
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pleted  between  6 May  and  28  October.  Through  1960, 
she  continued  operations  from  San  Diego. 

Of  Charr’s  three  war  patrols,  the  second  was  desig- 
nated a “successful  war  patrol,”  for  which  she  received 
one  battle  star. 

Charrette 

George  Charrette,  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  6 June  1867, 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  24  September  1884.  As  a gunner’s 
mate  third  class,  on  2 June  1898,  he  volunteered  with 
seven  others  to  sink  Merrimac  under  heavy  Spanish  fire 
across  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  Cuba, 
thus  bottling  up  the  enemy  fleet.  Taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spanish,  Charrette  was  exchanged  6 July  1898.  He  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism,  commissioned  lieutenant  3 August 
1920,  and  retired  from  the  Navy  in  1925.  He  died  7 
February  1938. 

(DD-581 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9”;  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

Charrette  (DD-581)  was  launched  3 June  1942  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  Charrette;  and 
commissioned  18  May  1943,  Commander  E.  S.  Karpe  in 
command. 

Charrette  cleared  New  York  20  September  1943  to 
escort  Monterey  (CVL-26)  to  Pacific  service.  Arriving 
at  Pearl  Harbor  9 October,  Charrette  took  part  in  train- 
ing exercises  until  10  November,  when  she  put  to  sea 
with  TF  50,  for  air  raids  on  Japanese  bases  in  the 
Marshalls.  These  strikes  neutralized  enemy  air  opposi- 
tion to  the  landings  at  Makin  and  Tarawa  which  fol- 
lowed. On  26  November,  Charrette  joined  the  screen  of 
the  task  group  assigned  to  air-cover  operations  over 
Makin  and  Tarawa  themselves,  providing  protection  to 
the  assault  shipping  and  support  for  the  Marines 
ashore.  Twelve  days  later,  the  destroyer  screened  battle- 
ships in  a pounding  bombardment  on  Nauru  Island,  then 
rejoined  the  carriers  sailing  on  to  Efate.  From  this  base 
Charrette  sailed  on  21  December  to  screen  the  carriers 
as  they  launched  strikes  against  Kavieng,  New  Ireland, 
during  the  3 days  preceding  the  assault  on  Cape  Glou- 
cester 26  December.  Continuing  north,  the  group  arrived 
at  Funafuti  21  January  1944  to  prepare  for  the  opera- 
tions against  the  Marshall  Islands. 

From  23  January  to  5 February  1944,  Charrette 
screened  the  carriers  in  a series  of  strikes  on  Kwajalein 
and  Eniwetok.  On  the  night  of  4-5  February,  Charrette 
left  her  screening  station  to  investigate  a radar  contact 
reported  by  one  of  the  battleships.  After  tracking  the 
contact  to  3,200  yards,  she  opened  fire  on  the  target,  a 
submarine  which  dived  at  once.  Charrette  pressed  home 
a depth  charge  attack,  then  used  her  radar  to  coach 
Fair  (DE-35)  in  for  the  sinking  of  1-21.  Next  day, 
Charrette  moored  in  newly  won  Majuro  Lagoon. 

The  destroyer  sailed  12  February  1944  for  the  first  of 
the  series  of  massive  raids  through  which  the  great 
Japanese  base  at  Truk  was  eventually  sealed  off  from 
effective  contribution  to  the  Pacific  war.  After  screening 
the  carriers  into  position  for  their  strikes,  Charrette 
joined  TG  50.9  in  a sweep  around  the  island  on  17 
February  to  catch  Japanese  shipping  fleeing  the  air 
attacks  on  their  base.  The  cruiser  Katori,  destroyer 
Maikaze,  and  a submarine  chaser  were  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom by  TG  50.9,  which  rejoined  the  carriers  next  day. 

After  screening  an  oiler  group  to  Majuro,  Charrette 
sailed  on  for  a brief  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  15 
March  1944,  when  she  put  out  to  rejoin  the  carriers  for 
attacks  on  Japanese  ships  which  had  retreated  from 
Truk  to  the  Palaus,  a necessary  preliminary  to  the  New 
Guinea  operation.  A mighty  force  was  assembled  at 
Majuro  for  this  bold  thrust  deep  into  Japanese-held 
waters,  which  sailed  on  22  March.  Charrette  joined  in 
beating  off  a Japanese  air  attack  on  28  March,  and  con- 


tinued her  protective  screening  through  the  strikes  of 
30  March  and  1 April.  The  carriers  returned  to  Majuro 
6 April,  and  sailed  7 days  later  to  strike  at  airfields  and 
defenses  on  New  Guinea  itself  and  to  provide  direct 
support  to  the  landings  at  Humboldt  Bay  22  April. 
After  replenishing  at  Manus,  Charrette  sailed  on  with 
the  carriers  to  screen  strikes  against  Truk  29  April,  and 
to  guard  the  force’s  battleships  as  they  pounded  a bom- 
bardment at  Ponape  1 May. 

Charrette’ s next  contribution  came  in  the  lengthy 
Marianas  operation,  for  which  she  sailed  6 June  1944. 
She  supported  the  carriers  in  their  strikes  on  Guam, 
Saipan,  and  Rota  11  through  14  June,  then  turned  north 
for  strikes  against  the  aircraft  massed  on  Iwo  Jima  for 
attacks  against  the  American  landings  on  Saipan.  As 
the  carriers  came  into  position  on  15  June,  scouting 
aircraft  spotted  a 1, 900-ton  freighter,  and  Charrette, 
with  Boyd  (DD-544)  sped  to  sink  the  Japanese  ship, 
recovering  112  survivors.  After  successful  strikes,  Char- 
rette’ s group  wheeled  south  to  concentrate  with  TF  58  to 
meet  the  Japanese  naval  force  known  to  be  coming  out. 
The  great  air  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  broke  on  the 
morning  of  19  June,  and  Charrette  continued  her 
screening,  antiaircraft  firing,  and  plane  guard  duties 
throughout  the  2 days  of  action  that  broke  the  back  of 
Japanese  naval  aviation.  On  the  night  of  20  June,  she 
participated  in  the  memorable  night  recovery  of  the 
last  strikes,  flashing  beacon  lights,  and  rescuing  aviators 
forced  to  ditch  by  lack  of  gasoline.  On  21  June  the 
carrier  force  steamed  back  to  cover  the  invasion  forces 
in  the  Marianas,  hurling  strike  after  strike  at  Guam, 
Rota,  and  later  the  bases  in  the  Pagan  Islands  and  on 
Chichi  Jima.  Charrette  fired  in  the  bombardment  of 
Chichi  Jima  5 August,  then  returned  to  Eniwetok  for 
training  operations. 

Charrette  sailed  from  Eniwetok  29  August  1944  for 
the  air  strikes  of  early  September  against  targets  in  the 
Palaus  and  the  Philippines  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
invasion  of  Pelelui  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
return  to  the  Philippines.  In  direct  preparation  for  the 
invasion  of  Leyte,  the  carrier  task  force  sailed  again  on 
4 October  for  strikes  designed  to  neutralize  Japanese 
airfields  on  Okinawa,  Northern  Luzon,  and  Formosa 
during  the  assaults  in  the  Philippines.  On  12  October 
began  the  most  important  part  of  these  strikes,  against 
Formosa,  which  provoked  return  attacks  by  Japanese 
aircraft  on  the  carrier  forces.  Charrette  aided  in 
splashing  attackers  and  driving  off  the  raids  during 
which  cruisers  Canberra  (CA-70)  and  Houston  (CL-81) 
were  hit.  Charrette  joined  the  screen  which  guarded 
the  cripples  during  their  slow  retreat  from  enemy  air 
range,  then  rejoined  her  carrier  group  for  the  dash  north 
to  intercept  the  approaching  Japanese  force.  Thus  she 
began  her  part  in  the  epic  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  the 
decisive  action  which  resulted  in  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  The  carriers  she 
guarded  launched  strikes  at  the  Japanese  northern  force 
in  the  action  termed  the  Battle  off  Cape  Engano,  sink- 
ing four  Japanese  carriers  and  a destroyer  on  25 
October. 

Charrette  replenished  at  Ulithi  29  October  to  2 No- 
vember 1944,  then  joined  the  screen  of  the  fast  carriers 
for  strikes  on  Luzon  airfields  early  in  November,  which 
sharply  reduced  enemy  air  opposition  at  the  Leyte 
beachhead.  Charrette  returned  to  Manus  30  November 
to  prepare  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf  operation. 

Sailing  2 January  1945,  Charrette  joined  the  screen 
of  the  group  which  protected  and  supported  the  landings 
at  Lingayen  from  4 to  18  January,  then  guarded  the 
approach  and  withdrawal  of  reinforcement  convoys  into 
Lingayen  Gulf.  She  left  the  Philippines  2 February, 
and  on  25  February  arrived  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
for  overhaul.  She  returned  to  action  waters  in  June, 
beginning  a month  of  support  for  the  Borneo  operations, 
followed  by  patrol  duty  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
On  2 August,  she  and  Conner  (DD-582)  made  contact 
with  a ship  which  they  tracked  through  the  night,  find- 
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ing  in  the  morning  that  it  was  the  hospital  ship  Tachi- 
bana  Maru.  A search  party  from  Charrette  boarding 
the  ship  found  much  ordnance  and  other  contraband  and 
able-bodied  troops,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Charrette  and  Conner  brought  their  prize  into  Morotai 

6 August. 

Charrette  cleared  Morotai  13  August  1945  to  call  at 
Subic  Bay  before  reporting  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa, 

7 September  for  duty  escorting  ships  loaded  with  occu- 
pation troops,  equipment,  and  supplies  for  Chinese 
ports.  She  sailed  from  Shanghai  12  December  for  San 
Francisco  which  she  reached  30  December.  Charrette 
was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  4 
March  1946,  and  out  of  commission  in  reserve  15  Janu- 
ary 1947.  On  16  June  1959  she  was  transferred  to 
Greece,  in  whose  Navy  she  serves  as  HHMS  Velos. 

Charrette  received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Charybdis,  see  Cohoes. 


Chase 

Reuben  Chase  joined  Ranger  as  a seaman  in  1777  and 
served  during  John  Paul  Jones’  daring  raid  into  British 
waters.  Chase  was  appointed  a midshipman  in  Bon- 
homme  Richard  18  March  1779,  and  took  part  in  the 
historic  victory  over  HMS  Serapis  23  September  1779. 
Chase  (DD-323)  was  named  in  his  honor. 


Jehu  Valentine  Chase  was  born  in  Pattersonville,  La., 
10  January  1869,  and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy 6 June  1890.  As  commanding  officer  of  Minnesota 
when  she  was  mined  in  September  1918,  Chase  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  recognition 
of  his  splendid  seamanship  and  leadership  in  bringing 
his  ship  safely  to  port  without  loss  of  life.  Admiral 
Chase  was  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States  Fleet, 
from  17  September  1930  to  15  September  1931,  and 
Chairman  of  the  General  Board  from  April  1932  until 
his  retirement  in  February  1933.  He  died  at  Coronado, 
Calif.,  24  May  1937.  Chase  (DE-158)  was  named  in  his 
honor. 

I 

(DD-323:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  95;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Chase  (DD-323)  was  launched  2 September 
1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Annear;  and  commis- 
sioned 10  March  1921,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  E. 
Battle,  J.r.,  in  command. 

Cruising  primarily  along  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States,  Chase  took  part  in  training  operations  and  fleet 
maneuvers  through  which  the  Navy  developed  the  mod- 
ern techniques  of  naval  warfare  practiced  in  World  War 
II.  She  took  part  in  the  Presidential  Fleet  Review  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1923,  and  in  1927  cruised  in 
Nicaraguan  waters  to  protect  American  interests  while 
civil  war  raged  through  that  country.  In  1928  she 
cruised  to  Hawaii  with  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
on  board  for  training,  and  in  1929  she  operated  off  San 
Diego  with  Saratoga  (CV-3)  and  Lexington  (CV-2) 
aiding  in  the  development  of  carrier  aviation. 

Designated  for  scrapping  under  the  provisions  of  the 
London  Naval  Treaty,  Chase  was  decommissioned  at  San 
Diego  15  May  1930,  and  broken  up  during  1931. 

II 

(DE-158:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306'1"  b.  36'10"  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 


Chase  (DE-158)  was  launched  24  April  1943  by  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  V.  Chase;  and 
commissioned  18  July  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  V.  B. 
Staadecker,  USNR,  in  command. 

Between  14  September  1943  and  23  November  1944, 
Chase  escorted  six  transatlantic  convoys  between  New 
York  and  Norfolk  and  North  African  ’ports.  During 
her  second  such  crossing,  while  approaching  Bizerte  20 
April  1944,  Chase  fired  on  attacking  enemy  torpedo 
bombers,  driving  them  off,  then  rescued  swimming  sur- 
vivors from  three  torpedoed  merchant  ships.  During  the 
return  passage,  Chase  joined  in  the  search  for  the  sub- 
marine which  torpedoed  Flechteler  (DE-157)  5 May, 
and  rescued  52  survivors  of  the  sinking. 

Chase  was  reclassified  APD-54  on  24  November  1944, 
and  with  conversion  completed,  sailed  from  Boston  4 
February  1945  for  Pacific  action  waters.  She  reached 
Ulithi  18  March,  and  next  day  got  underway  for  the 
Okinawa  operation,  sailing  with  the  group  scheduled  to 
simulate  a landing  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island 
as  a diversion  from  the  main  assaults.  This  diversion 
received  more  attention  from  enemy  aircraft  than  did 
the  main  landings  as  they  made  their  demonstration  on 
1 April.  Chase  joined  in  the  blaze  of  antiaircraft  fire 
which  drove  the  enemy  off,  then  moved  north  to  join  the 
antisubmarine  screen  protecting  the  landings.  Aside 
from  two  brief  voyages  to  Guam  and  Ulithi,  Chase 
continued  on  the  dangerous  duty  of  patrol  off  Okinawa 
until  20  May.  On  20  May  Chase  fired  successfully  on  a 
diving  kamikaze,  but  had  to  maneuver  violently  to  avoid 
the  falling  craft.  It  splashed  a scant  10  yards  from  the 
ship,  and  the  explosion  of  the  two  bombs  it  carried 
ripped  Chase’s  hull  open,  flooding  the  engine  and  fire 
rooms.  With  her  steering  gear  jammed  at  hard  left 
rudder,  Chase  drove  off  another  suicide  plane.  Listing 
so  badly  as  to  be  in  danger  of  capsizing,  Chase  was  kept 
afloat  by  the  skillful  work  of  her  crew  and  towed  into 
Kerama  Retto  for  repairs.  She  was  later  towed  across 
the  Pacific  to  San  Diego,  arriving  11  October.  Here  she 
was  decommissioned  15  January  1946,  and  sold  13  No- 
vember 1946. 

Chase  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chase  County,  see  LST—532 
Chase,  Edgar  G.,  see  Edgar  G.  Chase 

Chase  S.  Osborne 

Former  name  retained. 

(AT:  dp.  492;  1.  128'5";  b.  25'2";  dr.  12'6";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  40;  a.  1 3") 

Chase  S.  Osborne,  a tug,  was  built  in  1906  by  Johnston 
Bros.,  Ferrysburg,  Mich.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  16 
February  1918;  commissioned  at  New  York  16  April 
1918;  and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District. 

Chase  S.  Osborne  was  assigned  to  general  towing 
duties  and  repairing  of  targets  with  the  service  force, 
then  known  as  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet,  between  May  1918 
and  July  1919.  The  remainder  of  her  service  was  in  the 
5th  Naval  District  and  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Decom- 
missioned at  Norfolk  16  September  1920,  Chase  S.  Os- 
borne was  sold  5 August  1921. 

Chase,  Samuel,  see  Samuel  Chase 
Chaska 

An  Indian  personal  name. 

Chaska  (YT-226)  was  launched  on  28  June  1944  by 
Mathis  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  She  was 
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placed  in  service  as  YTB-226  on  23  November  1944  and 
attached  to  the  6th  and  5th  Naval  Districts  before  being 
put  in  reserve  on  1 May  1947.  Chaska  returned  to  active 
duty  on  3 July  1947  for  service  in  the  8th,  6th,  and  1st 
Naval  Districts.  She  was  sold  by  the  Navy  in  November 
1956. 


Chateau  Thierry 

Former  name  retained. 

( AP-31 : dp.  9,050;  1.  448';  b.  58';  dr.  28';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

253;  a.  1 5",  4 3") 

Chateau  Thierry  (AP-31)  was  built  in  1921  by  Ameri- 
can International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Pa., 
and  served  with  the  Army  until  transferred  to  the  Navy 
15  July  1941.  She  was  commissioned  6 August  1941, 
Commander  J.  K.  Davis  in  command. 

Chateau  Thierry  played  a part  in  the  assumption  by 
the  United  States  of  responsibilities  in  the  western 
Atlantic  in  the  period  before  entrance  into  World  War 
II  as  she  carried  Army  and  civilian  personnel  and  cargo 
from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  to  ports  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 
Nova  Scotia  between  13  September  1941  and  2 January 
1942.  With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
she  sailed  from  Brooklyn  15  January  carrying  some  of 
the  first  American  troops  to  cross  to  Northern  Ireland. 
Chateau  Thierry  sailed  on  to  Scotland  to  embark  British 
troops  and  sailors  for  transportation  to  Halifax  and 
New  York  City.  Two  more  voyages  with  soldiers  from 
New  York  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland  followed,  and  on 
19  May,  she  got  underway  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  em- 
bark Army  and  civilian  passengers.  She  sailed  on  by 
way  of  Bermuda  for  a round  of  calls  at  African  ports, 
sailing  south  around  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  Eritrea, 
where  she  landed  the  last  of  her  passengers  and  took  a 
new  group  on  board.  On  her  return  passage  she  picked 
up  Navy  gun  crews  and  other  survivors  of  two  merchant 
ship  sinkings,  at  west  African  ports. 

Chateau  Thierry  resumed  her  transport  duty  to  the 
North  Atlantic  until  29  April  1943,  when  she  cleared 
New  York  for  a voyage  to  north  Africa,  well  escorted 
in  a safe  passage.  Returning  to  New  York,  she  em- 
barked soldiers  and  sailors,  and  cleared  10  June  for 
Oran,  arriving  21  June.  Here  she  prepared  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily,  for  which  she  sailed  5 July.  Assigned 
to  the  floating  reserve,  Chateau  Thierry  lay  off  the  hotly 
contested  Gela  beaches  10  July  as  the  assault  began,  and 
late  in  the  day  began  landing  her  reinforcements,  con- 
tinuing into  the  night.  She  remained  off  Sicily  for  2 
days,  firing  to  aid  in  turning  back  the  heavy  German  air 
attacks,  and  taking  on  board  Italian  prisoners  of  war. 
Returning  to  Bizerte  13  July,  she  landed  the  Italians, 
then  returned  to  Sicily  to  embark  members  of  naval 
units  not  needed  ashore  now  that  the  landings  had  suc- 
ceeded. Laden  with  German  prisoners  of  war  at  Oran, 
Chateau  Thierry  sailed  9 August  for  New  York  which 
she  reached  22  August.  Sailing  on  to  Boston,  she  was 
decommissioned  there  9 September  1943,  and  returned 
to  the  Army  who  used  her  as  a hospital  ship  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

Chateau  Thierry  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Chatelain 

Hubert  Paul  Chatelain,  born  in  Mansura,  La.,  11 
February  1917,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  10  July  1935.  As 
gunner’s  mate  first  class  serving  in  South  Dakota 
(BB-57),  Chatelain  was  killed  in  action  26  October 
1942  during  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz.  For  his  great 
bravery  as  captain  of  a 40mm.  mount  during  the  battle, 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal. 

(DE-149:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  12'3";  s.  21  k.; 


cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Edsall) 

Chatelain  (DE-149)  was  launched  21  April  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  of  Texas,  Orange,  Tex.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Chatelain;  commissioned  22  Sep- 
tember 1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  L.  Foley  in 
command ; and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  sweeping  the 
Atlantic  of  German  submarines,  Chatelain  escorted  two 
convoys  from  east  coast  ports  to  Londonderry  and 
Gibraltar  between  20  November  1943  and  7 March  1944, 
and  was  then  assigned  to  operate  as  part  of  the  hunter- 
killer  group  formed  around  Guadalcanal  (CVE-60). 
During  the  last  year  of  the  European  war,  while  operat- 
ing with  the  Guadalcanal  group,  Chatelain  joined  in  the 
sinking  of  two  German  submarines,  and  the  capture  of  a 
third.  Her  first  action  took  place  9 April  1944,  as  her 
group  sailed  from  Casablanca  to  the  United  States. 
U-515  was  detected  when  her  radio  transmissions  were 
picked  up,  and  planes  and  ships  of  the  task  group 
pressed  home  a firm  attack.  Chatelain  forced  the  enemy 
submarine  to  the  surface  with  two  depth  charge  attacks, 
then  joined  in  the  general  firing  at  point-blank  range 
which  followed,  sending  U-515  to  the  bottom  in  34°35' 
N.,  19°18'  W. 

On  4 June  1944,  Chatelain  had  the  distinction  of 
initiating  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the  war, 
when  she  made  a sound  contact,  and  hurled  a barrage  of 
hedgehogs  at  a U-boat.  A second  attack  by  Chatelain, 
this  time  with  depth  charges,  holed  U-505’s  outer  hull 
and  forced  her  to  surface,  her  crew  jumping  overboard 
as  she  broke  water.  Now  the  task  group  seized  its 
chance  to  carry  out  the  boarding  operation  it  had  been 
planning  for  months,  for  the  first  capture  by  Americans 
of  an  intact  German  submarine.  Successful  in  taking 
control  of  the  submarine  and  executing  the  damage 
control  that  made  its  towing  practicable,  the  group  was 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  this  action. 

In  one  of  the  last  antisubmarine  actions  of  the  Atlan- 
tic war,  Chatelain  took  part  in  a 12-hour  hunt  for  the 
submarine  which  had  torpedoed  Frederick  C.  David  24 
April  1945.  Eight  other  ships  joined  her  as  the  group 
again  and  again  attacked  U-5U6,  sinking  her  finally  in 
43°53'  N.,  40°07'  W. 

Chatelain  had  patrol  and  convoy  escort  duty,  as  well 
as  serving  as  plane  guard  during  aviation  exercises, 
until  20  November  1945,  when  she  arrived  at  Charleston, 
S.C.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  14  June  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
Chatelain  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chatham 

Counties  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina;  many  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  198;  1.  120';  b.  26';  dr.  7'7") 

The  first  Chatham,  an  iron  side  wheel  steamer  was 
built  in  1836  by  John  Laird,  Birkenhead,  Eng.,  for  ex- 
port to  Savannah,  Ga.,  knocked-down.  Assembled  in 
Savannah,  she  was  used  as  a river  steamer  until  to  Civil 
War  when  she  became  a blockade  runner.  Captured  by 
Huron  while  running  the  blockade  on  16  December  1863, 
Chatham  was  turned  over  to  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  and  commissioned  on  22  June  1864, 
Acting  Master  E.  L.  Smith  in  command. 

Assigned  as  harbor  ship  at  Port  Royal,  Chatham 
transported  men  and  supplies  in  the  harbor  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  providing  essential  support  to 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  as  it  carried 
out  its  decisive  mission  of  cutting  the  Confederacy  off 
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from  overseas  sources  of  supply.  Chatham  was  decom- 
missioned in  April  1865  and  sold  2 September  1865. 

II 

(AK:  dp.  7,523;  1.  338';  b.  46'2";  dr.  22';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  70; 
a.  1 5",  1 3") 

The  second  Chatham  (No.  2510)  was  launched  in  1916 
by  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  as  Mar- 
garet; acquired  13  March  1918  on  charter;  commissioned 
25  March  1918  as  Margaret,  Lieutenant  Commander 
T.  J.  Sammons,  USNRF,  in  command;  reported  to  the 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service;  and  was  re- 
named Chatham  18  April  1918. 

Between  1 April  and  23  December  1918,  Chatham 
made  five  voyages  from  east  coast  ports  to  France, 
carrying  general  cargo  and  supplies  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  on  her  last,  for  the  Army  of 
Occupation.  She  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  10 
February  1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  the 
same  day. 


Chatham  (CVE-32)  was  transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  11  August  1943  under  lend-lease,  and  renamed 
Stinger.  Returned  to  United  States  custody,  she  was 
sold  7 November  1946. 

Ill 

(AK-169:  dp.  2,474;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  79;  a 1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

The  third  Chatham  (AK-169)  was  launched  13  May 
1944  by  Froemming  Brothers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Salisbury;  acquired  by  the  Navy  20  January 
1945;  and  commissioned  at  Galveston  22  February  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  N.  C.  Harrison,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Chatham  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  6 May  1945  to  carry 
cargo  to  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Guam,  before  returning 
to  San  Francisco  18  July  for  a brief  overhaul.  She 
cleared  San  Francisco  13  August,  and  until  30  January 
1946,  when  she  returned  to  San  Francisco  once  more, 
carried  cargo  from  Okinawa  to  Guam,  Manus,  Saipan, 
Eniwetok,  and  the  Philippines,  aiding  in  the  redeploy- 
ment of  American  strength  in  the  Pacific  which  followed 
the  war.  From  the  west  coast,  she  sailed  to  Baltimore, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  2 April  1946  and  re- 
turned to  the  Maritime  Commission  4 April  1946. 


Chatot 

A tribe  of  Indians  of  southeastern  United  States. 

Chatot  (AT-167),  formerly  Buttercup,  was  fitted  out 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for  service  as  a coastal  tug. 
She  was  placed  in  service  on  3 November  1943  and 
reclassified  ATA-167  on  15  May  1944.  She  operated  in 
the  12th  Naval  District  until  9 February  1945  when  she 
was  placed  out  of  service  and  delivered  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration.  Stricken  from  the  Navy  Reg- 
ister on  10  March  1945,  she  was  thereafter  transferred 
to  the  U.S.S.R. 


Chattahoochee 
A river  in  Georgia. 

Chattahoochee  (T-AOG— 82)  was  launched  on  4 De- 
cember 1956  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Staten  Island, 
and  delivered  to  the  Navy  for  assignment  to  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  on  22  October  1957.  She  is 
performing  this  duty  at  the  present  time. 


Chattanooga 

A city  in  Tennessee. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  3,233;  1.  315';  b.  46';  dr.  20'6”;  s.  14  k.;  a.  8 
8''  sb.,  3 60-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Chattanooga,  a screw  steamer,  was  launched 
13  October  1864  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  completed  by  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  com- 
missioned 16  May  1866,  Captain  J.  P.  McKinstry  in 
command. 

After  final  trials  in  August  1866,  Chattanooga  re- 
turned to  the  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  decommissioned 
3 September  1866.  She  remained  inactive  there  and  at 
League  Island,  where  in  December  1871  she  was  holed 
and  sunk  at  her  dock  by  floating  ice.  The  hulk  was  sold 
in  January  1872. 

II 

(C-16:  dp.  3,200;  1.  308'10";  b.  44';  dr.  15'9";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  339;  a.  10  5",  8 6-pdr. ; cl.  Chattanooga) 

The  second  Chattanooga  (C-16)  was  launched  7 
March  1903  by  Crescent  Shipyard,  Elizabethport,  N.J. ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  L.  N.  Chambliss;  completed  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard;  commissioned  11  October  1904, 
Commander  A.  Sharp  in  command ; and  reported  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Chattanooga’s  first  cruise  following  shakedown  was 
to  the  Caribbean,  from  which  she  returned  to  New  York 
City  to  join  the  squadron  which  cleared  for  Cherbourg, 
France  18  June  1905.  At  Cherbourg,  Olympia  received 
on  board  the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones,  which  the  squad- 
ron brought  home  to  the  Naval  Academy,  arriving  at 
Annapolis  23  July.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
Chattanooga  aided  in  training  men  of  the  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  Naval  Militia,  and  cruised  briefly  in  the 
Caribbean.  On  28  December  she  cleared  San  Juan,  P.R., 
for  the  Suez  Canal  and  duty  in  the  Pacific.  Between  29 
April  1906,  when  she  arrived  at  Cavite,  P.I.,  and  10 
August  1910,  when  she  reported  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard  for  inactivation,  Chattanooga  joined  the  Asiatic 
Fleet  in  its  winter  operations  in  the  Philippines  and 
summer  cruises  to  China,  aiding  in  representing  Amer- 
ica’s strength  and  interest  in  the  Orient.  Chattanooga 
was  decommissioned  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  17 
September  1910. 

Chattanooga  was  placed  in  reserve  commission  31 
August  1912,  remaining  at  Puget  Sound,  and  in  full 
commission  21  April  1914,  for  duty  in  Mexican  waters. 
Through  1915  and  1916,  she  cruised  to  protect  American 
interests  from  the  disorder  of  the  Mexican  Revolution, 
and  this  duty  continued  after  America’s  entrance  into 
World  War  I until  May  1917.  Chattanooga  then  sailed 
through  the  Panama  Canal  for  several  months  of  patrol 
duties  in  the  Caribbean,  searching  for  German  raiders. 
From  July  1917,  she  escorted  convoys  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  rendezvous  with  other  escorts  in  the  approaches 
to  French  ports.  This  rugged  duty  across  the  stormy 
mid-Atlantic  was  broken  only  by  two  escort  missions  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

Chattanooga  took  part  in  the  Victory  Fleet  Review 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  New  York 
harbor  26  December  1918.  After  an  overhaul,  the  cruiser 
carried  a party  of  Liberian  officials  to  Monrovia,  then 
turned  north  for  Plymouth,  England,  which  she  reached 
7 May.  As  flagship  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  European 
Waters,  Chattanooga  sailed  among  English  and  French 
ports  until  June.  On  29  June,  she  served  as  leading 
honor  escort  guarding  President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  de- 
parture from  France  in  George  Washington,  then  sailed 
on  to  call  at  German  and  Belgian  ports  before  arriving 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  service  as  flagship  for  U.S. 
Naval  Forces,  Turkish  Waters.  Cruising  primarily  in 
the  Black  Sea,  she  also  served  in  the  Adriatic  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  disposal  of  ships  of  the  former  Austrian 
Navy.  From  January  through  May  1921,  she  conducted 
regular  patrols  with  the  cruiser  squadron  assigned  to 
European  waters,  and  on  1 June,  returned  to  the  United 
States.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Boston  19  July  1921, 
and  laid  up  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  until  sold  8 
March  1930. 


Chattanooga  (PF-65)  was  renamed  Uniontown  (q.v.) 
18  August  1944,  prior  to  commissioning. 


The  keel  of  Chattanooga  (CL-118)  was  laid  9 October 
1944  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. ; her  construction,  however,  was 
cancelled  12  August  1945,  prior  to  launching. 

Chatterer 

Any  of  various  passerine  birds. 

I 

The  first  Chatterer  (AMC-16),  formerly  Sea  Breeze, 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  on  20 
November  1940.  Following  conversion  she  was  assigned 
to  the  Western  Sea  Frontier  Force  and  later  to  the  12th 
Naval  District.  Placed  out  of  service  on  12  September 
1944,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on  14 
October  of  that  year. 

II 

YMS-415  (q.v.)  was  named  and  reclassified  Chatterer 
( AMS-40)  on  11  March  1947. 


Chaumont 

A French  community,  site  of  the  General  Headquar- 
ters, American  Expeditionary  Force,  in  World  War  I. 
Le  Ray  de  Chaumont  was  a French  citizen  who  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  American  Revolution  by 
purchasing,  outfitting,  and  supplying  American  ships 
in  French  ports.  He  was  a good  friend  and  confidant  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams. 

(AP-5:  dp.  8,300;  1.  448';  b.  58'3";  dr.  26'5";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  286;  a.  4 3") 

Chaumont  (AP-5)  was  built  in  1920  by  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Pa.; 
requisitioned  from  the  War  Department  3 Novem- 
ber 1921;  and  commissioned  22  November  1921,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  G.  H.  Emmerson  in  temporary  com- 
mand. On  1 December  1921  Commander  C.  L.  Arnold 
assumed  command. 

Assigned  to  transport  duty,  Chaumont  sailed  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  and  Caribbean  throughout  the  twenties 
and  thirties.  She  carried  military  supplies,  Marine 
expeditionary  forces,  sailors  and  their  dependents,  and 
occasionally  members  of  congressional  committees  on 
inspection  tours,  calling  at  ports  from  Shanghai  to 
Bermuda.  One  of  her  most  important  contributions, 
when  in  the  Pacific,  was  aiding  in  the  collection  of 
meteorological  information  used  by  the  Weather  Map 
Service  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 

On  29  November  1941,  Chaumont  departed  Pearl 
Harbor,  carrying  sailors,  civilian  workmen,  and  cargo 
for  Manila,  P.I.  After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  7 
December  1941,  she  was  diverted  to  Suva,  Fiji,  then 
sailed  to  Brisbane  and  Darwin,  Australia,  where  she 
landed  her  passengers  and  discharged  her  cargo  on  5 
January  1942.  Chaumont  returned  to  Brisbane  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  then  sailed  to  Sydney,  Australia; 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  and  Balboa,  C.Z.,  before  re- 
turning to  San  Francisco  on  29  March  1942.  She  made 


two  voyages  from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor  carry- 
ing men  to  aid  in  the  buildup  of  the  Pacific  war’s  nerve 
center,  then  was  assigned  to  runs  between  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Alaskan  bases,  bringing  men  and  supplies 
to  the  forces  resisting  the  Japanese  in  the  Aleutians. 

Chaumont  was  decommissioned  28  August  1943  for 
conversion  to  a hospital  ship,  and  on  2 September  she 
was  renamed  and  reclassified  Samaritan  (AH-10).  The 
hospital  ship  was  recommissioned  1 March  1944,  and 
between  25  March  and  11  May  made  two  voyages  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  with  passengers  outward 
bound  and  patients  homeward  bound.  Arriving  in 
Honolulu  a third  time  11  May,  she  continued  to 
Kwajalein,  where  from  17  June  to  1 July,  she  treated 
casualties  from  the  Saipan  invasion.  On  8 July  she 
arrived  off  Saipan  itself  to  embark  patients  for  evacua- 
tion to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  from  which  she  re- 
turned to  Saipan  1 August  for  two  weeks  of  duty  as  a 
receiving  hospital. 

Samaritan  evacuated  patients  from  Guam  to  Guadal- 
canal, and  from  Peleliu  to  the  Russell  Islands  in  August 
and  September  1944.  After  a brief  overhaul  at  Espiritu 
Santo,  she  served  as  base  hospital  at  Ulithi  until  16 
February  1945,  when  she  sailed  for  Iwo  Jima.  She 
arrived  off  the  bitterly  engaged  island  20  February,  and 
sailed  2 days  later  with  606  patients  on  board  for  Saipan. 
On  the  second  day  out,  eight  men  were  buried  at  sea. 

The  hospital  ship  returned  to  Iwo  Jima  25  February 
1945  to  embark  patients  for  transportation  to  Guam  on 
the  first  of  two  such  voyages.  She  arrived  at  Ulithi  2 
April,  and  a week  later  got  underway  for  embattled 
Okinawa.  Arriving  13  April,  she  received  casualties  at 
the  beach  during  the  daytime  and  withdrew  at  night  to 
the  transport  areas  offshore,  alternating  her  stays  at 
Okinawa  with  evacuation  voyages  to  Saipan  until  1 
July,  when  she  sailed  from  Saipan  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
Here  she  took  patients  from  several  island  hospitals  on 
board,  sailed  to  San  Francisco,  and  on  10  September 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor  thence  Sasebo,  where  she  provided 
hospital  facilities  to  occupation  forces  until  15  March 
1946.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  23  April,  and  was 
decommissioned  there  25  June  1946.  On  29  August  1946 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal. 

Samaritan  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Chauncey 

Isaac  Chauncey,  born  in  Black  Rock,  Conn.,  20  Febru- 
ary 1779,  was  appointed  a Lieutenant  in  the  Navy  from 
17  September  1798.  He  fought  with  gallantry  in  the 
West  Indies  during  the  Quasi-War  with  France;  in  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  War  with  the  Barbary  Pow- 
ers; and  commanded  John  Adams  (1804-5),  Hornet 
(1805-6),  Washington  and  the  Mediterranean  Squadron 
(1815-1820).  Perhaps  his  most  outstanding  service  was 
during  the  War  of  1812  when  he  commanded  the  naval 
forces  on  Lake  Ontario,  conducting  amphibious  opera- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  Army,  and  containing  the 
large  British  squadron  stationed  there.  His  last  service 
was  as  member,  and,  for  4 years,  President,  of  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners.  Commodore  Chauncey 
died  in  Washington  27  January  1840. 

I 

(DD-3 : dp.  420;  1.  250';  b.  23'7";  dr.  6'6";  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  75;  a.  2 3",  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  Bainbridge) 

The  first  Chauncey  (Destroyer  No.  3)  was  launched 
26  October  1901  by  Neafie  and  Levy  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  C. 
S.  Todd;  placed  in  reduced  commission  20  November 
1902;  placed  in  reserve  2 December  1902;  placed  in  full 
commission  21  February  1903,  Lieutenant  S.  E.  Moses  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
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Chauncey  served  with  the  Coast  Squadron  until  20 
September  1903,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  leaving  Key  West  for  the  Orient  18  December. 
After  sailing  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  she  arrived  at 
Cavite  to  join  the  force  representing  American  strength 
and  interest  in  the  Far  East  as  it  cruised  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  winters,  and  off  China  during  summers. 
Aside  from  the  period  3 December  1905  to  12  January 
1907  when  she  was  in  reserve  at  Cavite,  Chauncey 
continued  this  service  until  the  entrance  of  America  into 
World  War  I. 

The  destroyer  sailed  from  Cavite  1 August  1917  for 
convoy  escort  duty  in  the  eastern  Atlantic,  based  at 
St.  Nazaire,  France.  On  19  November  1917,  while  about 
110  miles  west  of  Gibraltar  on  escort  duty,  Chauncey 
was  rammed  by  the  British  merchantman  SS  Rose  as 
both  ships  steamed  in  war-imposed  darkness.  At  0317 
Chauncey  sank  in  1500  fathoms,  taking  to  their  death 
21  men  including  her  captain.  Seventy  survivors  were 
picked  up  by  Rose  and  carried  to  port. 

II 

(DD-296:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  30'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  33 
k.;  cpl.  130;  a.  4 4'',  1 3”,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  second  Chauncey  (DD-296)  was  launched  29 
September  1918  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Miss  D.  M.  Todd;  commissioned  25 
June  1919,  Commander  W.  A.  Glassford,  Jr.,  in  com- 
mand ; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

From  the  time  of  her  commissioning,  Chauncey  sailed 
from  San  Diego  and  Mare  Island  to  Hawaii  and  along 
the  Pacific  coast  taking  part  in  fleet  exercises,  gunnery 
practice,  and  other  training  activities.  From  15  July 
1920  to  14  October  1921,  she  was  in  ready  reserve  at 
San  Diego  and  Mare  Island,  then  returned  to  active 
duty  as  flagship  of  Destroyer  Division  31. 

On  the  evening  of  8 September  1923,  Chauncey  in 
company  with  a large  group  of  destroyers  was  sailing 
through  a heavy  fog  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego, 
when  a navigational  error  on  board  the  first  ship  in  her 
column  turned  that  destroyer  and  the  six  that  followed 
toward  the  rocky  California  coast  rather  than  on  a reach 
down  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  All  seven  destroyers, 
including  Chauncey,  went  aground  on  the  jagged  rocks 
off  Point  Pedernales. 

Chauncey  stranded  upright,  high  on  the  rocks,  near 
Young  (DD-312),  which  had  capsized.  With  none  of 
her  men  lost,  Chauncey  at  once  went  to  the  aid  of  her 
stricken  sister,  passing  a line  by  which  70  of  Young's 
crew  clambered  hand-over-hand  to  Chauncey.  Swimmers 
from  Chauncey  then  rigged  a network  of  lifelines  to  the 
coastal  cliffs,  and  both  her  men  and  Young’s  reached 
safety  by  this  means.  The  abandoned  Chauncey  was 
wrecked  by  the  pounding  surf,  and  was  decommissioned 
26  October  1923.  All  the  hulks  were  sold  for  salvage 
and  removal  as  of  25  September  1925. 

III 

(DD-667 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.,  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  third  Chauncey  (DD-667)  was  launched  28  March 
1943  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  K.  Anderson;  and  commis- 
sioned 31  May  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  M.  Van 
Metre  in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk,  Va.,  28  August  1943,  Chauncey 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  19  September.  She  was  assigned 
to  the  screen  of  a fast  carrier  task  force  for  a punishing 
series  of  air  strikes  on  Wake  Island  5 and  6 October 
1943.  While  screening  the  carriers,  Chauncey  rescued 
three  downed  aviators  from  the  water.  After  a brief 
return  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Chauncey  sailed  with  another 
carrier  task  force  for  Espiritu  Santo,  arriving  5 
November  1943. 


The  destroyer  sailed  3 days  later  for  the  air  raids  on 
Rabaul  of  11  November,  in  coordination  with  the 
Bougainville  landings.  After  the  first  successful  strike 
launched  by  the  carriers,  enemy  planes  came  swarming 
out  to  seek  vengeance,  and  a furious  46-minute  action, 
during  which  Chauncey’s  guns  blazed  almost  continu- 
ously, resulted  in  a large  number  of  splashed  Japanese 
aircraft.  Chauncey,  continuing  to  screen  the  same  car- 
rier force,  now  sailed  north  to  begin  the  preassault  air 
strikes  on  Tarawa,  18,  19,  and  20  November.  As  the 
landings  began  on  20  November,  the  carriers  launched 
combat  air  patrol,  antisubmarine  searches,  and  close 
support  strikes,  which  continued  until  the  island  was 
secured  after  furious  fighting  ashore.  During  this  oper- 
ation, Chauncey  again  helped  drive  a Japanese  counter- 
attack from  the  air  above  the  ships  she  guarded. 

With  the  Marshalls  operation  scheduled  for  the  next 
month,  Chauncey’s  force  was  assigned  a strike  at 
Kwajalein,  center  of  Japanese  air  power  in  the  Mar- 
shalls, and  the  shipping  in  its  harbor.  Air  strikes  were 
launched  4 December  1943  at  Kwajalein  and  Wotje,  but 
Japanese  retaliation  came  in  the  evening,  and  Chauncey 
joined  in  the  fire  which  splashed  many  enemy  planes  and 
drove  them  away  just  after  midnight.  Her  task  force 
sailed  on  to  replenish  and  repair  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Bound  for  action  once  more,  Chauncey  sailed  to  Funa- 
futi, where  she  made  rendezvous  with  a seaplane  tender 
whom  she  and  another  destroyer  escorted  up  to  Tarawa. 
After  brief  patrol  duty  there,  she  returned  to  Funafuti 
to  prepare  for  the  next  operation,  Majuro. 

Chauncey  sailed  on  22  January  1944  to  screen  escort 
carriers  north  to  Majuro,  assaulted  on  30  January.  The 
destroyer  screened  and  patrolled  at  Majuro  and  Kwaja- 
lein during  the  assault  and  occupation  of  the  atolls,  and 
in  mid-March  returned  to  the  South  Pacific.  After  10 
days  early  in  April  on  watchful  patrol  off  newly  occu- 
pied Emirau  Island,  Chauncey  screened  escort  carriers 
into  position  to  cover  the  Aitape  landings  22  April, 
and  guarded  them  as  they  provided  close  air  support, 
sailed  north  to  replenish  at  Manus  28  April,  and  re- 
turned to  their  covering  strikes  off  New  Guinea  until  12 
May. 

Now  Chauncey  was  assigned  to  guard  the  escort  car- 
riers assembling  and  rehearsing  for  the  Marianas 
operation,  and  on  8 June  1944,  arrived  at  Kwajalein  for 
final  preparations.  She  got  underway  two  days  later  to 
screen  carriers  supporting  the  landings  on  Saipan  with 
preassault  raids  on  13  and  14  June,  and  air  cover  during 
the  assault  on  15  June.  Next  day  Chauncey  joined  the 
group  operating  off  Guam  for  bombardments  and  air 
strikes,  and  her  guns  aided  in  driving  off  enemy  air 
attacks  on  the  16th  and  17th.  Returning  to  Saipan,  she 
screened  carriers  there  until  the  25th,  when  she  got 
underway  to  escort  transports  to  Eniwetok.  She  re- 
turned to  operate  with  the  carriers  off  Saipan  and  Guam 
from  early  July,  and  on  9 July  began  her  part  in  the 
continuous  bombardment  of  Guam  before  the  landings 
there  21  July. 

Chauncey  continued  to  screen  carriers  covering  opera- 
tions on  Guam  through  July,  aside  from  an  escort 
voyage  to  Eniwetok  with  unladen  transports,  and  on  10 
August,  left  Guam  astern  bound  for  Eniwetok  and 
repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  returned  to  Manus  to  pre- 
pare for  the  massive  Philippine  operation,  and  on  14 
October  sailed  for  Leyte  guarding  the  Southern  Attack 
Force  transports.  She  offered  close-in  protection  during 
the  landings  on  20  October,  and  that  night  patrolled 
watchfully  around  the  transports,  which  remained  dan- 
gerously close  to  shore  in  order  to  speed  their  unloading. 
On  22  October,  2 days  before  the  opening  of  the  de- 
cisive Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  Chauncey  cleared  to  escort 
unloaded  ships  to  Manus,  from  which  she  made  two 
voyages  to  escort  ships  to  Leyte  and  Palau  during 
November. 

After  overhaul  and  training  off  the  west  coast  until 
late  February  1945,  the  destroyer  returned  to  Pearl 
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Harbor.  Here  she  was  joined  by  a carrier,  whom  she 
escorted  to  Ulithi,  where  Chauncey  was  assigned  to 
mighty  Task  Force  58  for  the  preliminaries  to  the 
Okinawa  operation.  The  force  got  underway  14  March 
for  strikes  on  airfields  on  Kyushu  and  shipping  in  the 
Inland  Sea  and  at  Kure  and  Kobe,  Chauncey  and  other 
destroyers  providing  the  essential  screening  services. 
Japanese  retaliation  came  in  a bombing  raid  on  19 
March,  when  carrier  Franklin  (CV-13)  was  badly  dam- 
aged but  kept  afloat  by  her  crew’s  heroic  work.  Chauncey 
moved  in  to  protect  the  stricken  giant,  and  to  guard  her 
as  she  was  towed  and  later  steamed  under  her  own 
power  toward  safety.  Japanese  air  attacks  were  beaten 
off  once  more  on  the  20th  and  21st,  Chauncey  firing 
with  the  others  to  splash  many  enemy  planes. 

Her  force  launched  prelanding  strikes  at  Okinawa  and 
nearby  islands,  and  after  the  landings  on  1 April  1945, 
supported  the  ground  forces  and  protected  the  trans- 
ports. Chauncey  continued  her  screening,  and  from  6 
April,  when  the  first  great  kamikaze  attacks  were  hurled 
at  American  shipping  off  Okinawa,  fired  often  to  drive 
the  would-be  suicides  off.  She  also  served  in  shore 
bombardment  and  radar  picket  duty  until  29  May,  when 
she  sailed  for  repairs  and  replenishment  in  San  Pedro 
Bay,  P.I.  She  then  joined  Task  Force  38  for  the  final 
smashing  air  raids  on  Japan. 

Following  the  war,  Chauncey  remained  in  the  Far 
East  on  occupation  duty  until  11  November,  when  she 
cleared  Tsingtao,  China  for  the  west  coast.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  19 
December  1945. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  Chauncey  was 
recommissioned  18  July  1950,  and  on  1 November,  sailed 
to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Chauncey  operated  from  her 
home  port  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  along  the  east  coast,  and  in 
the  Caribbean,  until  10  January  1953,  when  she  got 
underway  for  the  west  coast  on  the  first  leg  of  a round- 
the-world  voyage.  Reaching  Sasebo,  Japan,  11  February, 
Chauncey  screened  the  carriers  of  TF  77  off  Korea  dur- 
ing the  final  months  preceding  the  Korean  Armistice, 
and  in  June  sailed  on  to  call  at  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Colombo,  Aden,  Athens,  Naples,  Cannes,  and  Gibraltar 
before  her  return  to  Norfolk  6 August. 

Chauncey  resumed  her  east  coast  and  Caribbean  oper- 
ations until  14  May  1954,  when  she  was  again  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve. 

Chauncey  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service,  and  two  for  Korean  service. 


Chauvenet,  see  YMS-195 


Chawasha 

An  Indian  tribe  of  Louisiana. 

(ATF-151 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16 
k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

Chawasha  (ATF-151)  was  launched  15  September 
1944  by  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  H.  Grantham; 
and  commissioned  5 February  1945,  Lieutenant  H.  K. 
Smith  in  command. 

Chawasha  sailed  from  Philadelphia  24  March  1945  on 
a long  and  arduous  towing  job,  bringing  two  dump  scows 
south  along  the  east  coast,  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  across  the  Pacific  to  Samar,  P.I.,  which  she  reached 
16  June.  On  27  June  she  arrived  at  Ulithi  to  join  the 
logistic  support  group  servicing  the  Third  Fleet  in  its 
series  of  pounding  raids  against  the  Japanese  homeland. 
On  8 July,  Sioux  (ATF-75)  broke  down  at  sea,  and 
Chawasha  towed  her  to  Saipan,  rejoining  the  logistic 
group  15  July  for  replenishment  and  courier  service 
until  she  put  in  to  Tokyo  Bay  5 September.  Here  she 
cleared  wrecked  Japanese  shipping  from  the  dock  areas 
at  Yokosuka  and  Yokohama. 


Chawasha  continued  to  aid  occupation  activities  in 
the  Far  East  until  19  February  1946,  when  she  cleared 
Kobe  for  Samar.  Here  she  took  ARD-18  in  tow  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  assumed  another  tow  for  Bal- 
boa. Sailing  singly,  she  arrived  in  San  Pedro  4 June, 
and  there  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30 
September  1946. 

Chawasha  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chebaulip 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  10,820;  1.  396';  b.  53'9";  dr.  23'9";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  52;  a.  1 4"  1 3") 

Chebaulip  (No.  3141)  was  launched  in  1918  by  Seattle 
Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  ac- 
quired from  the  Shipping  Board  11  July  1918;  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  Winkel, 
USNRF,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Naval  Over- 
seas Transportation  Service. 

Chebaulip  sailed  from  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  17 
July  1918  for  Arica,  Chile,  where  from  12  to  20  August 
she  loaded  a cargo  of  nitrates  for  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives. After  unloading  at  New  Orleans  she  carried 
cotton  and  steel  rails  to  U.S.  forces  in  France.  Between 
16  October  and  27  April  she  made  two  convoy  crossings 
with  similar  cargo.  On  her  last  return  trip,  she  carried 
ordnance  supplies  no  longer  required  in  Europe. 

Chebaulip  was  decommissioned  7 May  1919  and  re- 
turned to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Cheboygan  County,  see  LST-533 
Chegodega 

A Mimac  Indian  word  meaning  “to  listen.” 

Chegodega  (YTB-542)  was  built  by  Consolidated 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  in  1945. 
Placed  in  service  on  16  November  1945,  she  was  assigned 
to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  until  placed  in  reserve 
in  March  1946.  In  January  1951  she  was  returned  to 
active  duty  in  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  con- 
tinues to  operate. 

Chehalis 

A river  in  Washington  State. 

(AOG-48:  dp.  1,850;  1.  310'9";  b.  48’6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  131;  a.  4 3'';  cl.  Patapsco) 

Chehalis  (AOG-48)  was  launched  15  April  1944  by 
Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
MacMillan,  Sr.;  and  commissioned  5 December  1944, 
Lieutenant  E.  G.  Rifenburg,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chehalis  cleared  Galveston  5 January  1945  to  call  at 
San  Diego  en  route  Pearl  Harbor,  which  she  reached  6 
February.  Until  14  April,  she  carried  out  fueling  opera- 
tions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  at  Canton  Island  of 
the  Phoenix  group,  aiding  the  many  ships  which  received 
their  training  in  these  areas.  Sailing  west,  she  put  in  to 
Kossol  Roads  before  arriving  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  5 
May  with  a cargo  of  aviation  gasoline  and  lubricants  for 
forces  in  the  Philippines.  For  the  next  3 months,  she 
fueled  motor  torpedo  boats  and  Army  crash  boats 
operating  along  the  Leyte  coast,  and  from  6 August  to 
23  November  provided  similar  service  to  motor  torpedo 
boats  at  Okinawa. 

After  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound,  Chehalis  returned  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  23  March  1946,  and  for  the  next 
3V2  years  carried  fuel  among  the  Hawaiian  group,  and 
to  the  Pacific  islands  to  the  westward,  calling  at  John- 
ston, Palmyra,  Samoa,  Canton,  Kwajalein,  Midway, 
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Saipan,  Truk,  Manus,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Eniwetok.  On  7 
October  1949,  as  she  lay  at  Tutuila,  American  Samoa, 
one  of  her  gasoline  tanks  exploded,  killing  6 of  her  crew. 
The  tanker  burst  into  flames,  capsized,  and  sank.  She 
was  stricken  27  October  1949,  and  her  salvaged  hulk 
was  later  sold  to  the  government  of  American  Samoa. 


Chekilli 

Chekilli  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Con- 
federacy who  in  1735  achieved  renown  with  his  recita- 
tion of  the  national  legend  of  his  tribe  at  the  Savannah 
council  with  the  English. 

Chekilli  (YT-175)  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1941 
and  attached  to  the  1st  and  later  to  the  3d  Naval  Dis- 
tricts. On  15  May  1944  she  was  reclassified  YTB-175 
and  placed  out  of  service  in  October  1946.  She  was 
again  placed  in  service  in  October  1948  and  assigned  to 
the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  continues  to  perform 
duties  as  tug. 


Chelan  County,  see  LST-542 


Cheleb 

Star  in  the  northern  constellation  Ophiuchus. 

( AK-138 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 

Cheleb  was  launched  29  January  1943  as  Lyman  J. 
Gage  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Carter;  and  commissioned  1 January  1944, 
Lieutenant  A.  E.  McKimmey,  USNR,  in  command. 

Cheleb  cleared  San  Francisco  20  January  1944  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  loaded  ammunition  and  ex- 
plosives for  transportation  to  newly  won  Kwajalein, 
which  she  reached  19  February.  Here  her  cargo,  des- 
tined for  use  in  the  assault  of  Eniwetok  which  began 
that  day,  was  unloaded,  and  on  11  March,  Cheleb 
cleared  for  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  base  for  the  Pacific 
Naval  Construction  Battalions.  After  delivering  con- 
struction equipment  at  Pearl  Harbor,  on  18  April,  she 
returned  to  Oakland,  Calif.,  where  she  was  converted 
to  a fleet  issue  ship. 

Cheleb  loaded  a varied  cargo  at  San  Francisco,  and 
with  it  arrived  at  Kwajalein  5 June  1944  to  supply 
ships  readying  for  the  assault  on  the  Marianas  10  days 
later.  Cheleb  also  issued  stores  at  Majuro  and  Eniwetok 
until  2 August,  when  she  sailed  from  the  Marshalls  for 
San  Francisco  to  reload.  Returning  to  Ulithi  15  October, 
she  supplied  ships  of  the  vast  3d  Fleet  for  the  next 
month,  as  they  carried  out  their  operations  supporting 
the  assault  on  the  Philippines.  She  returned  to  the 
west  coast  to  reload  in  December,  and  on  22  January 
1945  arrived  at  Eniwetok  to  provision  ships  bound  for 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  and  later  ships  destined  for 
the  assault  on  Okinawa.  Another  voyage  to  the  west 
coast  for  repairs  and  reloading  took  place  in  May  and 
June,  and  on  22  July  Cheleb  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  to 
take  up  the  task  of  issuing  supplies  once  more.  During 
this  time,  she  serviced  some  of  the  ships  conducting  the 
final  pounding  air  attacks  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.. 

Cheleb  arrived  in  Tokyo  Bay  17  November  1945,  and 
remained  to  issue  provisions  and  supplies  to  occupation 
forces  at  the  ports  of  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  Yokosuka. 
She  returned  to  San  Francisco  12  May,  and  later  sailed 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  was  decommissioned  25 
July  1946.  After  use  in  a special  explosives  test,  she 
was  turned  over  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
for  disposal,  her  contribution  to  the  Navy’s  great  logis- 
tic effort  at  an  end. 


Chemung 

A river  in  New  York. 

I 

(AT-18:  dp.  575;  1.  123'6";  b.  26'8";  dr.  11'6";  s.  11  k.; 
a.  2 3-pdr. ; cpl.  46;  cl.  Chemung) 

The  first  Chemung  (AT— 18)  was  launched  1 April 
1916  by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  as  Pocahontas ; commis- 
sioned 14  March  1917,  Chief  Boatswain  B.  David  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  5th  Naval  District. 

After  minesweeping  operations  off  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  coasts,  Pocahontas  was  renamed  Chemung 
1 September  1917  and  on  19  November  1917  was  perma- 
nently assigned  to  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet,  5th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, for  operations  in  the  Norfolk  area  until  27  January 
1919  when  she  departed  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
Arriving  3 February,  Chemung  served  in  the  Caribbean 
until  9 April. 

In  March  she  towed  disabled  HMS  Shearwater  into 
Kingston ; for  this  humanitarian  operation  she  was 
commended  by  the  British  Ministry  at  Jamaica. 

Chemung  arrived  at  New  York  19  April  1919  for 
coastwise  operations  throughout  the  summer  on  range 
and  torpedo  practice,  then  gave  local  services  at  New 
York  until  10  January  1920  when  she  sailed  to  serve  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

In  April  1920  she  heroically  rescued  the  crew  of  the 
burning  Canadian  schooner  J.  T.  Ralston  and  carried 
them  to  San  Domingo,  for  which  she  was  commended  by 
the  British  legation  there. 

Chemung  served  as  yard  tug  at  the  Naval  Academy 
from  14  May  1921  until  25  August  1926  when  she  sailed 
to  Philadelphia.  Chemung  was  decommissioned  25  Oc- 
tober 1926  and  sold  12  February  1937.  Her  classification 
had  been  changed  to  YT-124,  31  January  1936. 

II 

(AO-30:  dp.  7,295;  1.  553';  b.  45';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  304;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Cimarron) 

The  second  Chemung  (AO-30)  was  launched  9 Sep- 
tember 1939  as  Esso  Annapolis  by  Bethlehem-Sparrows 
Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Miss  How- 
ard; acquired  by  the  Navy  5 June  1941;  and  commis- 
sioned 3 July  1941,  Commander  E.  T.  Spellman  in  com- 
mand. 

From  13  July  1941  until  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  World  War  II,  Chemung  operated  between  east 
coast  ports  and  the  oil  ports  of  Texas  and  Louisiana 
transporting  fuel  oil. 

From  20  December  1941  to  3 January  1942  she  issued 
fuel  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  Reloading  at  Norfolk, 
she  steamed  to  Hvalfjordur,  Iceland  carrying  fuel  (19 
February-25  March),  then  operated  between  Norfolk 
and  the  Gulf  ports  from  1 April  to  16  May.  Following 
another  tour  as  fuel  station  ship  at  Hvalfjordur  (30 
May-26  June),  Chemung  departed  from  New  York  20 
August  with  a convoy  bound  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Two  days  later  Ingraham  (DD-444)  collided  with  her  at 
night.  The  destroyer  sank  almost  immediately  when 
the  depth  charges  on  her  stern  exploded.  Chemung, 
although  heavily  damaged  by  the  explosion  and  result- 
ing fires,  reached  Boston  26  August  for  repairs. 

Steaming  1 October  1942  to  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  load 
fuel,  Chemung  accompanied  the  North  African  assault 
force  to  sea,  remained  off  the  coast  during  the  landings, 
then  returned  to  Norfolk  30  November  to  resume  coast- 
wise fuel  runs.  From  15  February  1943  to  11  June  1945 
Chemung  alternated  five  convoy  voyages  to  United  King- 
dom ports  and  five  to  North  Africa  with  coast-wise  and 
Caribbean  cargo  duty  and  station  duty  at  Bermuda  and 
in  the  Azores. 

An  assignment  to  occupation  duty  in  the  Far  East 
found  Chemung  circumnavigating  the  globe  as  she 
cleared  Norfolk  18  July  1945,  passed  through  the  Pan- 
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ama  Canal  for  service  at  Okinawa  17  September  to  13 
October,  and  returned  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Norfolk  6 December.  She  operated  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  serving  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean (12  November  1948-1  April  1949),  until  17 
March  1950,  when  she  sailed  for  San  Diego,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  3 July  1950. 

Recommissioned  1 December  1950,  Chemung  steamed 
to  the  Far  East  28  January  1951  for  a brief  tour  refuel- 
ing forces  engaged  in  the  Korean  War.  During  her 
second  tour  of  duty  (7  July  1951-20  April  1952),  she 
supported  United  Nations  troops  in  Korea,  served  on 
the  Formosa  Patrol,  then  transported  oil  from  Ras 
Tanura,  Arabia,  to  Guam.  She  again  sailed  from  San 
Pedro  24  June  1952  to  support  the  7th  Fleet  off  Korea 
until  returning  to  Mare  Island  for  overhaul  on  24 
February. 

In  nine  succeeding  tours  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific 
from  her  home  port  at  San  Diego  between  1953  and 
1960,  Chemung  supported  many  of  the  7th  Fleet’s  most 
notable  contributions  to  the  keeping  of  peace  in  the  Far 
East.  During  her  1954-55  tour  she  provided  fuel  for  the 
ships  carrying  out  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands. 
During  each  of  the  tours  she  has  served  as  station 
tanker  at  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  fueling  the  ships  of  the 
Taiwan  Patrol. 

Chemung  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  four  for  service  in  the  Korean  War. 


Chenango 

A river,  county,  and  town  in  New  York  State. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  6'6";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  171; 
a.  2 100-pdr.,  2 20-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.,  4 9"  sb.) 

The  first  Chenango,  a side-wheel  steamer,  was 
launched  19  March  1863  by  J.  Simonson,  Greenpoint, 
N.Y. ; outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commis- 
sioned 29  February  1864,  Lieutenant  Commander  T.  S. 
Fillebrown  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Chenango  left  New  York  for  Hampton  Roads  15  April 
1864.  Before  she  reached  the  open  sea,  one  of  her  boil- 
ers exploded,  scalding  33  men  fatally.  A raging  fire  was 
brought  under  control  and  extinguished  by  the  courage- 
ous work  of  Chenango’s  crew,  and  the  ship  was  towed 
back  to  New  York  for  repairs.  Placed  out  of  commission 
21  April  1864,  Chenango  was  ready  for  action  and  re- 
commissioned 1 February  1865. 

Sailing  from  New  York  17  February  1865,  Chenango 
joined  her  Squadron  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  the  20th, 
and  until  May  played  an  important  part  in  the  closing 
phases  of  the  Squadron’s  long  and  successful  efforts  to 
keep  the  Confederacy  cut  off  from  overseas  supply,  one 
of  the  Navy’s  great  contributions  to  Union  victory.  She 
operated  in  the  Charleston  area  as  well  as  along  the 
Georgia  coast,  and  on  25  February  captured  the  block- 
ade runner  Elvira,  laden  with  cotton  and  tobacco.  Twice 
she  performed  reconnaissance,  and  on  9 March  engaged 
a Southern  force  at  Brown’s  Ferry  on  the  Big  Black 
River.  One  of  her  men  was  wounded  in  this  exchange 
of  fire. 

Chenango  cleared  Charleston  16  May  1865,  towing 
Cambridge  to  Philadelphia,  which  she  reached  20  May. 
Here  Chenango  was  decommissioned  1 July  1865,  and 
sold  28  October  1868. 

II 

(CVE-28 : dp.  11,400;  1.  553';  b.  75';  ew.  114'3'';  dr.  32'; 
s.  18  k. ; cpl  1,080;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Cimarron) 

The  second  Chenango  (CVE-28)  was  launched  1 April 
1939  as  Esso  New  Orleans  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Rathbone; 


acquired  by  the  Navy  31  May  1941;  and  commissioned 
20  June  1941  as  AO-31,  Commander  W.  H.  Mays  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service,  Che- 
nango steamed  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific  as  far  as  Honolulu  on  tanker  duty.  Chenango 
was  present  at  Aruba,  N.W.I.,  16  February  1942  when  a 
German  submarine  shelled  one  of  the  island’s  refineries. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  16  March  1942 
for  conversion  to  an  escort  carrier. 

Her  conversion  complete,  she  was  recommissioned  as 
ACV-28,  19  September  1942.  Carrying  Army  aircraft, 
Chenango  sailed  23  October  with  the  assault  force  bound 
for  North  Africa  and  on  10  November,  flew  off  her  air- 
craft to  newly  won  Port  Lyautey,  French  Morocco.  She 
put  to  Casablanca  13  November  to  refuel  21  destroyers 
before  returning  to  Norfolk  30  November  1942,  battling 
through  a hurricane  en  route  which  caused  extensive 
damage. 

Quickly  repaired,  Chenango  was  underway  for  the 
Pacific  by  mid-December  1942.  Arriving  at  Noumea  18 
January  1943  she  joined  the  escort  carrier  group  provid- 
ing air  cover  for  supply  convoys  supporting  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  Solomons.  One  of  her  air  groups 
was  sent  to  Henderson  Field,  Guadalcanal,  to  give  close 
support  to  Marines  ashore.  One  of  Chenango’s  duties 
during  this  period  was  to  stand  sentry  off  the  fiercely 
contested  island.  As  part  of  her  Solomons  operations, 
Chenango’s  planes  formed  an  air  umbrella  to  escort  to 
safety  St.  Louis  (CL-49)  and  Honolulu  (CL-48)  after 
the  cruisers  were  damaged  in  the  Battle  of  Kolomban- 
gara  on  13  July  1943.  Redesignated  CVE-28  on  15  July 
1943,  Chenango  returned  to  Mare  Island  18  August 
1943  for  an  overhaul,  then  acted  as  training  carrier  for 
new  air  groups  until  19  October  when  she  steamed  from 
San  Diego  to  join  the  Gilbert  Islands  invasion  force  at 
Espiritu  Santo  5 November.  During  the  invasion  of 
Tarawa  (20  November-8  December),  her  planes  covered 
the  advance  of  the  attack  force,  bombed  and  strafed 
beaches  ahead  of  the  invading  troops,  and  protected 
off-shore  convoys.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  for  an- 
other period  of  training  duty. 

Steaming  from  San  Diego  13  January  1944,  Chenango 
supported  the  invasion  landings  on  Roi,  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok  in  the  Marshalls  operation.  After  protecting 
the  service  group  refueling  fleet  units  engaged  in  the 
Palau  strikes,  Chenango  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  7 
April.  She  sortied  for  the  landings  at  Aitape  and  Hol- 
landia  (16  April-12  May),  then  joined  TG  53.7  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Marianas.  Her  planes  crippled  airfield 
installations,  sank  enemy  shipping,  and  hammered  har- 
bor facilities  on  Pagan  Island,  as  well  as  conducting 
valuable  photographic  reconnaissance  on  Guam.  From 
8 July,  she  joined  in  daily  poundings  of  Guam,  preparing 
for  the  island’s  invasion.  She  returned  to  Manus  13 
August  to  replenish  and  conduct  training. 

From  10  to  29  September  1944  Chenango  joined  in  the 
neutralization  of  enemy  airfields  in  the  Halmaheras  in 
support  of  the  invasion  of  Morotai,  stepping-stone  to  the 
Philippines.  After  preparations  at  Manus,  Chenango 
cleared  12  October  to  conduct  softening  up  strikes  on 
Leyte  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  landings  20  Oc- 
tober. Chenango  and  her  sister  ship  Sangamon  (CVE- 
26)  were  attacked  by  three  Japanese  places  on  the 
afternoon  of  D-day  and  splashed  them  all,  capturing 
one  of  the  pilots.  Sailing  to  Morotai  to  load  new  air- 
craft, Chenango  was  not  in  action  w«*cers  during  the 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  but  returned  28  October  to  pro- 
vide replacement  aircraft  to  her  victorious  sister  escort 
carriers,  who  had  held  the  Japanese  fleet  off  from  Leyte. 
Next  day  she  sailed  for  overhaul  at  Seattle  until  9 
February  1945. 

Arriving  at  Tulagi  in  the  Solomons  4 March  1945, 
Chenango  conducted  training,  then  sortied  from  Ulithi 
27  March  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  gave  air 
cover  in  the  feint  landings  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
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island,  then  was  assigned  to  neutralize  the  kamikaze 
bases  in  Sakashima  Gunto.  On  9 April  a crash-landing 
fighter  started  a raging  fire  among  the  strike-loaded 
aircraft  on  Chenango’s  deck.  Skillful  work  by  her  crew 
saved  the  ship  from  serious  damage  and  she  remained  in 
action  off  Okinawa  until  11  June.  After  escorting  a 
tanker  convoy  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Chenango  sailed  26 
July  to  join  the  logistics  force  for  the  3d  Fleet,  then 
engaged  in  the  final  offensive  against  Japan.  Following 
the  cease-fire,  Chenango  supported  the  occupation  forces 
and  evacuated  some  1,900  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and 
1,500  civilians  from  slave  labor  camps.  She  cleared 
Tokyo  Bay  25  October  and  after  a brief  overhaul  at 
San  Diego,  returned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  transport- 
ing veterans  from  Okinawa  and  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
west  coast.  Chenango  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  5 
February  for  Boston,  and  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  there  14  August  1946.  She  was  reclassified 
CVHE-28,  12  June  1955,  stricken  from  the  Navy  List 
1 March  1959,  sold,  and  removed  from  naval  custody  12 
February  1960. 

Chenango  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
and  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Chengho 

Former  name  retained. 

Chengho  (IX-52),  a Chinese  junk  motor  yacht,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  on  23  July 
1941  for  assignment  in  the  14th  Naval  District.  She 
was  stricken  on  25  February  1946  and  turned  over 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  return  to  her 
former  owner. 


Chepachet 

A river  in  Rhode  Island. 

(AO-78:  dp.  5,782;  1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  232;  a.  1 5”,  4 3”;  cl.  Suamico) 

Chepachet  (AO-78)  was  launched  10  March  1943  by 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
I.  G.  Klemmer;  commissioned  27  April  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  H.  R.  Adams  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Between  27  July  1943  and  19  June  1944,  Chepachet 
supported  military  and  naval  operations  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  by  crossing  the  Atlantic 
in  five  convoys,  carrying  oil  from  West  Indian  and  Gulf 
ports  to  Casablanca  and  Oran.  On  15  July  1944, 
Chepachet  cleared  Aruba,  N.W.I.,  laden  with  oil,  and  on 
17  August  reached  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  for 
duty  fueling  combatant  ships,  small  craft,  and  mer- 
chantmen. 

Assigned  a key  support  role  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines,  Chepachet  left  New  Guinea  astern  12  Oc- 
tober 1944,  steering  for  Kossol  Roads  and  final  prepara- 
tions for  the  assault.  She  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  23 
October,  bringing  her  vital  assistance  to  the  ships  which 
fought  the  Japanese  to  a decisive  victory  in  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf  (23-26  October).  During  the  fury  of  the 
days  that  followed,  Chepachet  transferred  fuel  to  34 
different  ships,  some  of  them  several  times,  as  her  men 
manned  antiaircraft  guns  as  well  as  fueling  lines. 
Chepachet  steamed  south  to  Kossol  Roads,  reloaded  from 
30  October  to  4 November,  and  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf 
with  her  badly  needed  cargo  to  conduct  fueling  opera- 
tions from  7 to  10  November. 

Between  14  November  1944,  when  she  returned  to 
New  Guinea,  and  27  December,  when  she  sailed  for  the 
Philippines,  Chepachet  served  at  various  South  Pacific 
ports  as  station  oiler,  receiving  oil  brought  in  by  naval 
and  merchant  tankers,  and  transferring  it  to  com- 
batants. Arriving  at  Mindoro,  P.I.,  8 January  1945, 


Chepachet  sailed  on  to  fueling  operations  in  Lingayen 
Gulf  on  11  January,  when  she  aided  those  ships  which 
had  just  carried  out  the  successful  assaults  there.  On 
15  January  she  reported  at  newly  won  San  Fabian  for 
station  tanker  duty,  which  continued  there  and  at  Min- 
danao until  4 June.  The  oiler  then  put  to  sea  for  the 
Borneo  operation,  sailing  to  Tawi  Tawi  for  staging. 
From  21  to  25  June  Chepachet  was  at  sea  fueling  the 
bombardment  group  which  carried  out  an  intensive 
preparatory  pounding  at  Balikpapan,  and  on  30  June, 
the  oiler  returned  to  Balikpapan  for  the  assault  the  next 
day.  She  remained  off  the  Borneo  coast  until  19  July, 
supporting  the  assault  and  occupation,  then  returned  to 
Subic  Bay  for  operations  in  the  Luzon  area  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Chepachet  aided  in  occupation  and  redeployment  oper- 
ations throughout  the  Far  East  with  station  duty  at 
Jinsen,  Korea;  Hong  Kong;  Okinawa;  and  Tokyo  until 
9 December  1945,  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  returned  to  Yokohama  29  January,  offloaded  her 
cargo,  and  sailed  for  home  4 February.  Arriving  at 
San  Francisco  21  February,  Chepachet  was  decommis- 
sioned 15  May  1946,  and  in  July  1950  was  transferred 
to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  for  service 
in  a noncommissioned  status. 

Chepachet  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chepanoc 

An  Indian  village  in  North  Carolina. 

Chepanoc  was  laid  down  as  YT-381,  built  by  Gulfport 
Boiler  and  Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  in  1944, 
was  reclassified  YTB-381  on  15  May  1944.  She  was 
placed  in  service  and  attached  to  Service  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet.  In  March  1946  she  was  placed  in  reserve  until 
October  1957  when  she  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval 
District. 

Cherokee 

An  Indian  tribe,  found  today  chiefly  in  Oklahoma  and 
North  Carolina. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  606;  1.  194'6";  b.  25'2";  dr.  11'6";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  92;  a.  2 20-pdr.  r.,  4 24-pdr.  sb.) 

The  first  Cherokee  was  captured  off  Charleston,  S.C., 
by  Canandaigua  8 May  1863  as  she  attempted  to  run  the 
blockade.  The  steamer  was  sent  into  Boston  for  con- 
demnation, but  before  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Prize 
Commissioners  on  7 July,  made  a cruise  in  search  of  the 
Confederate  privateer  Tacony.  After  condemnation, 
Cherokee  was  purchased  by  the  Government,  outfitted  at 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  commissioned  21  April  1864, 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Nickels  in  command. 

Cherokee  sailed  from  Boston  11  May  1864,  bound  for 
duty  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  In  addition  to  contribut- 
ing to  Union  victory  by  cutting  the  Confederacy  off  from 
overseas  sources  of  supply,  this  squadron  repeatedly 
bombarded  coastal  defenses,  and  cooperated  with  the 
Army  in  amphibious  expeditions  up  the  many  bays,  in- 
lets, and  rivers  of  the  serrated  coast.  Cherokee’s  opera- 
tions included  the  capture  of  blockade  runner  Emma 
Henry  8 December  1864,  and  bombardments  at  Fort 
Fisher,  N.C.,  in  December  and  January  1865.  On  30 
January  she  was  ordered  close  inshore  at  New  Inlet  to 
reconnoiter  the  Half  Moon  Battery,  where  she  discov- 
ered a large  party  of  Confederates  approaching  the 
fortifications  recently  secured  by  Union  troops.  Chero- 
kee threw  heavy  fire  ashore,  which  drove  the  Confeder- 
ates away  after  three  determined  rushes  at  the  Union 
lines. 

In  February  1865,  Cherokee  joined  the  East  Gulf 
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Blockading  Squadron,  and  patrolled  against  blockade 
runners  between  Key  West  and  Havana  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Boston  23  June 
1865,  and  sold  there  1 August  1865. 

II 

(PY:  dp.  82;  1.  115';  b.  15'6";  dr.  6';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  22; 
a.  1 3-pdr.) 

The  second  Cherokee  (No.  1104),  a converted  yacht, 
was  launched  in  1903  by  Charles  L.  Seabury  Co.,  Morris 
Heights,  N.Y.;  loaned  to  the  Navy  without  cost  by  her 
owner  26  April  1917;  commissioned  1 May  1917;  and 
reported  to  the  1st  Naval  District. 

Cherokee  conducted  patrols  off  the  New  England  coast 
throughout  World  War  I.  She  was  decommissioned  25 
November  1918,  and  returned  to  her  owner  17  February 
1919. 

III 

(Tug:  t.  272;  1.  120';  b.  24'6";  dr.  15';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  42; 
a.  1 3") 

The  third  Cherokee  (No.  458)  was  built  in  1891  by 
John  H.  Dialogue  & Sons,  Camden,  N.J.,  as  Edgar  F. 
Luckenbach  (later  renamed  Luckenbach  No.  2) ; pur- 
chased by  the  Navy;  delivered  at  New  York  12  October 
1917 ; and  commissioned  5 December  1917. 

Outfitted  for  distant  service  at  New  York  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Cherokee  cleared  Newport, 
R.I.,  24  February  1918  for  Washington,  D.C.  On  26 
February,  in  a heavy  gale,  she  foundered  about  12  miles 
off  Fenwick  Island  Light  Vessel,  with  the  loss  of  30  of 
her  crew.  The  tanker  British  Admiral  rescued  12  sur- 
vivors, two  of  whom  died  before  the  tanker  reached  port. 

IV 

(AT-66:  dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

The  fourth  Cherokee  (AT-66)  was  launched  10  No- 
vember 1939  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y. ; sponsored  by  Miss  E.  Mark;  and  commis- 
sioned 26  April  1940,  Lieutenant  Commander  P.  L.  F. 
Weaver  in  command. 

Prewar  days  found  Cherokee  sailing  on  towing  duties 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  As  United 
States  naval  ships  took  up  convoy  escort  duties  in  the 
western  Atlantic  to  support  beleaguered  Britain,  and  as 
Iceland  was  occupied  by  American  forces,  Cherokee's 
operating  area  expanded  to  Newfoundland  and  Iceland. 
Similar  operations  continued  until  23  October  1942, 
when  Cherokee  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  the  invasion 
of  North  Africa.  The  only  tug  to  accompany  the  vast 
invasion  fleet  across  the  Atlantic  to  French  Morocco, 
Cherokee  served  well  off  the  beaches  during  their  assault 
8 through  11  November,  and  on  11  and  12  November, 
aided  two  of  the  destroyers  torpedoed  by  enemy  aircraft. 

The  tug  remained  in  North  African  waters  to  care  for 
the  many  ships  concentrating  there  with  men  and  sup- 
plies until  31  March  1943.  Fitted  with  tanks,  she  served 
as  yard  oiler  at  Casablanca  until  3 May,  when  she  de- 
parted for  Norfolk.  After  overhaul,  she  reported  at 
Bermuda  20  June  to  provide  tug,  towing,  and  salvage 
services  to  the  escort  vessels  and  submarines  conducting 
training  there.  Cherokee  was  reclassified  ATF-66  15 
May  1944,  and  twice  in  1944  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
Casablanca  to  take  stricken  destroyers  in  tow  for  the 
United  States,  carrying  out  these  difficult  assignments 
with  distinguished  seamanship.  Upon  her  return  from 
the  second  of  these  crossings  in  July,  Cherokee  took  up 
duty  towing  targets  for  ships  in  training  in  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  until  28  May  1945,  and  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  until  23  July.  Following  the  war  she  continued 
towing  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  along  the  east  coast, 
and  to  Brazilian  ports  until  she  was  decommissioned  29 


June  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  the  same 
day. 

Cherokee  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chesapeake 

The  extensive  bay  lying  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

I 

(Fr:  t.  1,244;  1.  152'8";  b.  41'3";  dph.  20'1";  cpl.  340; 
a.  30  18-pdr.,  12  32-pdr.) 

The  first  Chesapeake,  a 36-gun  frigate,  was  launched 
2 December  1799  by  Gosport  Navy  Yard  and  commis- 
sioned early  in  the  following  year,  Captain  S.  Barron  in 
command. 

Chesapeake  sailed  from  Norfolk  6 June  1800  to  join 
the  squadron  patrolling  off  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  Quasi- 
War  with  France.  During  this  cruise  she  took  as  prize 
the  French  privateer  La  Jeune  Creole  on  1 January 
1801.  One  of  the  handful  of  ships  retained  in  the  Navy 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  Chesapeake  was  in  ordinary  at 
Norfolk  during  most  of  1801,  then  was  readied  for  her 
departure  from  Hampton  Roads  on  27  April  1802,  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean  as  flagship  for  Commodore  Rich- 
ard V.  Morris.  Here  she  led  in  the  blockade  of  Tripoli 
and  convoyed  American  merchantmen  until  6 April 
1803,  when  she  departed  Gibraltar  for  America.  Arriv- 
ing at  Washington  Navy  Yard  1 June,  Chesapeake  was 
placed  in  ordinary. 

As  tension  mounted  over  violations  of  American 
neutrality  and  the  practice  of  impressment  of  American 
seamen  by  the  British,  Chesapeake  was  prepared  for 
patrol  and  convoy  duty,  and  late  in  June  1807  stood  out 
of  Hampton  Roads,  passing  a British  squadron  operating 
in  the  area  to  intercept  French  ships  then  at  Annapolis. 
One  of  the  squadron,  HMS  Leopard,  followed  Chesa- 
peake to  sea,  and  on  22  June,  when  Chesapeake’s  captain 
properly  refused  to  allow  search  for  British  deserters, 
Leopard  fired  on  the  unready  Chesapeake,  killing  three 
men,  wounding  18,  including  the  captain,  damaging  the 
ship  severely,  and  carried  off  four  men.  The  frigate 
returned  to  Norfolk  for  repairs,  and  then  with  Captain 
Stephen  Decatur  in  command,  cruised  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  enforcing  the  embarero  laws. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  for  which 
Chesapeake’s  encounter  with  Leopard  was  one  of  a num- 
ber of  emotional  preparations,  Chesapeake  was  outfitted 
at  Boston  for  a lengthy  Atlantic  cruise.  Between  13 
December  1812  and  9 April  1813,  she  ranged  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Africa,  taking  as  prizes  five  British 
merchantmen,  and  through  skillful  seamanship  evading 
the  pursuit  of  a British  74. 

At  Boston,  Captain  J.  Lawrence  took  command  of 
Chesapeake  20  May  1813,  and  on  1 June,  put  to  sea  to 
meet  HMS  Shannon  (38),  the  crack  frigate  whose  writ- 
ten challenge  had  just  missed  Chesapeake’s  sailing.  With 
a new  untrained  crew,  Lawrence  courageously  but  un- 
wisely engaged  Shannon,  and  suffered  the  misfortune  of 
having  Chesapeake’s  rigging  cut  away  in  the  early  ex- 
change of  broadsides  in  such  a manner  that  she  lost 
maneuverability.  Lawrence,  himself,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  carried  below.  The  valiant  crew 
struggled  to  carry  out  their  captain’s  last  order,  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship!”,  but  were  overwhelmed.  Chesapeake 
was  taken  to  Halifax  for  repairs,  and  later  was  taken 
into  the  Royal  Navy.  She  was  sold  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  1820,  and  broken  up. 


The  sloop  Chesapeake  was  renamed  Patapsco  (q.v.)  in 
1799  while  under  construction. 
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II 

The  second  Chesapeake,  a training  ship,  was  renamed 
Severn  (q.v.)  15  June  1905. 

III 

(AM:  dp.  2,000;  1.  220';  b.  32';  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  117; 
a.  1 3") 

The  third  Chesapeake  (No.  3395),  a freighter,  was 
launched  in  1900  by  Harlan  & Hollingsworth,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  31  August  1918;  fitted 
out  at  New  York  as  a salvage  ship;  and  commissioned 
22  March  1919,  Lieutenant  M.  C4  Kent  in  command. 

Chesapeake  sailed  from  New  York  12  May  1919  for 
Brest,  France,  where  she  joined  the  First  Salvage 
Division  supporting  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Operating  in 
European  Waters,  caring  for  the  many  ships  engaged  in 
supporting  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  other  American 
military  activities  in  Europe.  In  August  she  joined  the 
force  clearing  the  North  Sea  of  the  vast  minefields  laid 
during  the  war  in  an  operation  almost  as  intricate  and 
dangerous  as  the  original  laying  had  been.  Chesapeake 
ferried  various  sweeping  equipment  and  supplies  from 
Brest  and  Liverpool  to  Kirkwall,  Orkney  Island,  where 
the  mine  sweeping  operations  were  based. 

Chesapeake  was  decommissioned  at  Brest,  France,  25 
October  1919  and  later  sold  there. 


Chestatee 

A river  in  Georgia. 

(AOG-49:  dp.  1,850;  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6'';  dr.  15'8";  s.  14 
k. ; cpl.  131;  a 4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

Chestatee  (AOG-49)  was  launched  29  April  1944  by 
Cargill  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Boren;  and  commissioned  14  December  1944,  Lieutenant 
W.  N.  Ohly,  USNR,  in  command. 

Laden  with  oil  products,  Chestatee  cleared  Baytown, 
Tex.,  14  January  1945  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  where 
she  arrived  1 March  for  duty  transporting  high-octane 
gasoline  among  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  27  July,  while 
underway  for  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  Chestatee  struck  a 
mine  in  the  straits  south  of  Balabac  Island;  five  of  her 
men  were  killed,  eight  injured,  including  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  the  ship  was  damaged  by  the  explosion 
and  resulting  fire. 

Repaired  at  Puerto  Princesa,  Palawan,  and  Samar, 
Chestatee  returned  to  her  Philippine  operations  until 
20  November  1945,  when  she  sailed  from  Leyte  for  San 
Francisco,  which  she  reached  13  January.  There  she 
was  decommissioned  8 April  1946,  and,  on  30  June  1946, 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Chestatee  was  returned  to  the  Navy  and  placed  in 
reserve,  out  of  commission,  in  August  1948.  Reactivated, 
she  was  assigned  to  MSTS  in  March  1952  and  operated 
by  a civilian  crew  until  May  1954  when  she  was  again 
placed  in  reserve.  A second  tour  of  service  with  MSTS 
began  in  April  1956  and  continued  until  September  1957 
when  Chestatee  was  lent  to  the  Air  Force.  She  re- 
mained on  loan  through  1960. 

Chester 

A city  in  Pennsylvania. 

I 

(CL— 1 : dp.  3,750;  1.  423'1";  b.  47'1";  dr.  16'9";  s.  24k.; 
cpl.  359;  a.  2 5",  6 3",  2 21"  tt. ; cl.  Chester) 

The  first  Chester  (CL-1)  was  launched  26  June  1907 
by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  sponsored  by  Miss 
D.  W.  Sproul;  and  commissioned  25  April  1908,  Com- 
mander H.  B.  Wilson  in  command. 

In  the  period  prior  to  World  War  I,  Chester’s  opera- 


tions included  training  activities  off  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean,  participation  in  the  Fleet  Reviews  of 
February  1909,  October  1912,  and  May  1915,  and  many 
duties  of  a diplomatic  nature.  She  carried  a Congres- 
sional committee  on  a tour  of  North  Africa  in  1909, 
and  the  next  year  joined  in  a special  South  American 
cruise  commemorating  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  As  American 
interests  in  the  Caribbean  were  threatened  by  internal 
political  troubles  in  several  nations,  Chester  patrolled 
off  Mexico,  Santa  Domingo,  and  Haiti,  and  transported 
Marine  occupation  forces  in  1911.  Later  that  year  she 
carried  men  and  stores  to  Scorpion,  station  ship  at  the 
then-Austrian  port  of  Trieste,  returning  to  Boston  with 
the  American  consul  at  Tripoli. 

After  a period  in  reserve  from  15  December  1911  to 
5 November  1913,  Chester  returned  to  duty  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  guarding  American  citizens  and  property  dur- 
ing the  revolution  in  Mexico.  She  joined  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  customs  house  at  Vera  Cruz  21  April,  and 
transported  refugees  to  Cuba,  performed  various  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  carried  mail  and  stores  to  the 
squadron  off  Vera  Cruz  until  19  June  1914.  She  re- 
turned to  Boston  for  overhaul  and  another  period  in 
reserve,  from  12  December  1914  to  4 April  1915. 

Late  1915  and  early  1916  found  Chester  in  the  Medit- 
erranean to  aid  in  relief  work  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
off  the  Liberian  coast  to  protect  American  interests  and 
show  American  support  for  the  government  there, 
threatened  by  insurrection.  Chester  returned  for  duty  as 
receiving  ship  at  Boston,  where  she  was  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  from  10  May  1916  to  24  March  1917. 

When  recommissioned,  Chester  operated  on  protective 
patrol  off  the  east  coast  until  23  August  1917,  when  she 
sailed  for  Gibraltar,  and  duty  escorting  convoys  on  their 
passage  between  Gibraltar  and  Plymouth,  England.  On 
5 September  1918,  the  cruiser  sighted  an  enemy  sub- 
marine on  her  starboard  bow.  In  attempting  to  ram  the 
enemy,  Chester  passed  directly  over  the  U-boat  as  it 
dove,  damaging  her  own  port  paravane.  Depth  charges 
were  hurled  at  the  submarine’s  presumed  position,  but 
no  further  contact  was  made. 

At  war’s  end,  Chester  carried  several  Allied  armis- 
tice commissions  on  inspection  tours  of  German  ports, 
then  carried  troops  to  the  Army  units  operating  in 
northern  Russia.  On  her  homeward  bound  voyage,  on 
which  she  cleared  Brest,  France  26  April  1919,  she  car- 
ried Army  veterans  to  New  York,  which  she  reached  7 
May.  Eleven  days  later  she  arrived  at  Boston  Navy 
Yard  for  overhaul,  and  was  decommissioned  there  10 
June  1921.  In  1927  she  was  towed  to  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  and  on  10  July  1928,  her  name  was  changed  to 
York.  She  was  sold  for  scrap  13  May  1930. 

II 

(CA-27 : dp.  9,200;  1.  600'3";  b.  66'1";  dr.  16'6";  s.  32  k.; 
cpl.  621 ; a.  9 8",  4 5",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Northampton) 

The  second  Chester  (CA-27)  was  launched  3 July 
1929  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  J.  T.  Blain;  commissioned  24  June 
1930,  Captain  A.  P.  Fairfield  in  command;  and  .reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Chester  cleared  Newport,  R.I.,  13  August  1930  for  an 
extensive  European  cruise.  She  visited  Barcelona, 
Naples,  Constantinople,  Phaleron  Bay,  and  Gibraltar 
before  returning  to  Chester,  Pa.,  for  voyage  repairs  13 
October.  She  joined  the  Scouting  Fleet  as  flagship  for 
Commander,  Light  Cruiser  Divisions  and  on  6 March 
1931  embarked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  Canal 
Zone  where  he  observed  the  annual  Fleet  problem  from 
Texas  (BB-35).  Chester  carried  the  Secretary  back  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  arriving  22  March,  then  sailed  to  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  for  exercises  and  duty  escorting  two  visit- 
ing French  cruisers. 

Following  an  overhaul  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  dur- 
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ing  which  she  was  equipped  with  two  catapults  amid- 
ships, Chester  stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads  31  July  1932 
with  planes  and  ammunition  for  the  west  coast.  She 
arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  14  August  and  joined  in 
the  regular  activities  of  the  Fleet.  Departing  San  Pedro 
9 April  1934  as  flagship  of  Commander,  Special  Service 
Squadron,  she  arrived  in  New  York  31  May  for  that 
day’s  Presidential  Naval  Review,  returning  to  San 
Pedro  9 November.  On  25  September  1935  Chester  em- 
barked the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  party  for  a voyage 
to  the  Philippines  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  President  of  the  Philippines  Commonwealth  on  15 
November.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  14  December 
1935,  she  resumed  operations  with  Cruiser  Division  4. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  28  October  1936  Chester 
arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  13  November  and  departed 
5 days  later  to  escort  Indianapolis  (CA-35)  with  Presi- 
dent F.  D.  Roosevelt  embarked  for  a good-will  visit  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
Chester  returned  to  San  Pedro  24  December. 

Chester  remained  on  the  west  coast  for  fleet  exercises 
and  training  cruises  to  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan  waters 
from  1937  except  for  a cruise  to  the  east  coast  for 
exercises  and  overhaul  (23  September  1940-21  January 
1941).  Homeported  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  3 February, 
the  cruiser  exercised  in  Hawaiian  waters,  and  made  one 
voyage  to  the  west  coast  with  Commander,  Scouting 
Force  embarked  (14  May-18  June  1941).  From  10  Oc- 
tober to  13  November  she  escorted  two  Army  transports 
carrying  reinforcements  to  Manila,  P.I.  Upon  her  re- 
turn she  joined  Northampton  (CA-26)  and  Enterprise 
(CV-6)  and  was  at  sea  returning  from  Wake  Island 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

Chester  remained  on  patrol  with  TF  8 in  Hawaiian 
waters.  On  12  December  her  planes  bombed  a sub- 
marine, then  guided  Balch  (DD-363)  to  a depth  charge 
attack  which  continued  until  contact  was  lost.  Chester 
supported  the  reinforcement  landing  on  Samoa  (18-24 
January  1942),  then  joined  TG  8.3  for  the  successful 
raid  on  Taroa  (1  February).  Retiring  under  heavy  air 
attack  she  received  a bomb  hit  in  the  well  deck  which 
killed  eight  and  injured  38.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  3 February  for  repairs. 

Following  an  escort  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  Chester 
joined  TF  17  for  the  Guadalcanal-Tulagi  raid  (4  May); 
the  attack  on  Misima  Island,  Louisiade  Archipelago  (7 
May);  and  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  (8  May)  during 
which  her  steady  antiaircraft  fire  protected  the  carriers 
providing  the  air  strikes  which  stopped  the  invasion 
force  heading  for  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea.  Five  of 
Chester's  crew  were  wounded  in  this  encounter.  On  10 
May  she  received  478  survivors  of  Lexington  (CV-2) 
from  Hammavn  (DD-412),  whom  she  transferred  to 
Tonga  Island  15  May. 

After  a west  coast  overhaul  Chester  arrived  at 
Noumea  21  September  1942,  to  join  TF  62  for  the  land- 
ings on  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands  (2-4  October).  She 
then  proceeded  south  and  while  cruising  in  support  of 
the  operations  in  the  Solomons,  Chester  was  hit  by  a 
torpedo  on  the  starboard  side,  amidships,  on  20  October 
which  killed  11  and  wounded  12.  She  returned  to 
Espiritu  Santo  under  her  own  power  for  emergency  re- 
pairs 23  October.  Three  days  later  SS  President  Cool- 
idge  struck  a minefield  and  Chester  sent  fire  and  rescue 
parties  to  her  aid  as  well  as  taking  on  the  440  survivors 
for  transfer  to  Espiritu  Santo.  She  steamed  to  Sydney, 
Australia,  29  October  for  further  repairs  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day  departed  for  Norfolk  and  a complete  overhaul. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  13  September  1943, 
Chester  operated  on  escort  duty  between  that  port  and 
Pearl  Harbor  until  20  October.  On  8 November  she 
cleared  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls. 
She  covered  the  landings  on  Abenama  Island  and  bom- 
barded Taroa,  Wotje,  and  Maloelap,  then  assumed  anti- 
submarine and  antiaircraft  patrol  off  Majuro  until  25 
April  1944  when  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco  and  brief 


overhaul  (6-22  May).  She  joined  TF  94  at  Adak, 
Alaska,  27  May  for  the  bombardments  of  Matsuwa  and 
Paramushiru  in  the  Kuriles  on  13  and  26  June,  then 
sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  13  August. 

Chester  sortied  29  August  with  TG  12.5  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  Wake  Island  (3  September),  then  arrived 
at  Eniwetok  6 September.  She  cruised  off  Saipan  and 
participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Marcus  Island,  9 
October,  before  joining  TG  38.1  for  the  carrier  strikes 
on  Luzon  and  Samar  in  support  of  the  Leyte  operations, 
as  well  as  searching  for  enemy  forces  after  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf  (25-26  October).  From  8 November 
1944  to  21  February  1945  Chester  operated  from  Ulithi 
and  Saipan  in  bombardment  of  Iwo  Jima  and  the  Bonins, 
supporting  the  invasion  landings  of  19  February. 

After  another  west  coast  overhaul,  Chester  returned 
to  Ulithi  21  June  1945  and  conducted  patrols  off  Oki- 
nawa from  27  June,  as  well  as  covering  minesweeping 
operations  west  of  the  island.  In  late  July,  Chester  was 
assigned  to  the  force  supplying  air  cover  for  the  Coast 
Striking  Group  (TG  95.2)  off  the  Yangtze  delta  and 
protecting  minesweeping.  In  August  she  made  a voyage 
to  the  Aleutians,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  sailed 
to  participate  in  the  occupation  landings  at  Ominato, 
Aomori,  Hakodate,  and  Otaru,  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. She  embarked  homeward  bound  troops  at  Iwo 
Jima  and  sailed  on  2 November  for  San  Francisco,  ar- 
riving 18  November.  She  made  another  voyage  to  Guam 
to  bring  home  servicemen  (24  November-17  December), 
then  steamed  on  14  January  1946  for  Philadelphia,  ar- 
riving 30  January.  Chester  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  there  10  June  1946.  She  was  sold  on  11 
August  1959. 

Chester  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chester  T.  O'Brien 

Born  at  Lyons,  New  York  1 August  1897,  Chester 
Thomas  O’Brien  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  24  July  1917.  He  served  at  Parris  Island,  aboard 
Connecticut  (BB-18),  at  Quantico,  San  Domingo,  Guam, 
China,  and  on  Guadalcanal  until  his  death  24  January 
1943.  Platoon  Sergeant  O’Brien  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star  medal  for  heroic  service  at  Guadalcanal. 

(DE-421 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Chester  T.  O'Brien  (DE-421)  was  launched  29  Febru- 
ary 1944  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Edington,  sister  of  Platoon  Ser- 
geant O’Brien ; commissioned  3 July  1944,  Lieutenant 
Commander  R.  D.  White,  USNR,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Atlantic  fleet. 

Chester  T.  O'Brien  interrupted  her  shakedown  train- 
ing to  escort  the  captured  Italian  submarine  Mameli  to 
Portsmouth  24  August  1944.  After  escorting  a convoy 
to  Naples,  she  sailed  from  New  York  10  November  for 
convoy  escort  duty  between  Leyte  and  Manus,  to  Palau, 
and  throughout  the  Philippines  until  20  April  1945.  The 
escort  sailed  from  Hollandia  14  May  to  protect  the  land- 
ing of  reinforcements  of  Davao  Gulf,  and  to  bombard 
St.  Augustine  Point.  At  Polloc  Harbor  off  Moro  Gulf  in 
southern  Mindanao,  she  became  administrative  control 
ship  for  amphibious  forces,  20  May,  and  sailed  to 
Zamboanga,  12  June,  to  coordinate  amphibious  shipping 
in  training  exercises.  On  20  July  she  landed  troops  on 
Balut,  the  island  controlling  the  Saragani  Straits. 

From  11  August  1945  Chester  T.  O'Brien  had  convoy 
escort  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  participated  in  rede- 
ployment of  forces  in  the  Far  East  until  25  November, 
when  she  sailed  with  homeward  bound  troops  for  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  17  December  1945.  Chester  T. 
O’Brien  was  decommissioned  2 July  1946  at  San  Diego 
and  placed  in  reserve. 
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Chester  T.  O’Brien  was  recommissioned  28  March 
1951,  departed  San  Diego  22  June  for  Newport,  and  ar- 
rived at  her  new  homeport  11  July.  After  a period  of 
training,  overhaul,  and  exercises,  she  served  as  school 
ship  for  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West  (30  June- 
18  October  1952).  Participation  in  Operation  “Spring- 
board” (5-30  January  1953)  preceded  another  assign- 
ment with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  (30  March-23  June), 
and  on  8 July  Chester  T.  O’Brien  departed  Newport  for 
a midshipman  cruise  to  ports  of  northern  Europe  and 
Cuba,  returning  to  Narragansett  Bay  5 September. 
Overhaul,  training,  and  antisubmarine  exercises  were 
her  employment  until  19  July  1954,  when  she  sailed 
again  on  a midshipmen  cruise  to  Quebec  and  Cuba, 
returning  21  August. 

Between  20  September  1954  and  25  April  1958,  Chester 
T.  O’Brien  served  as  school  ship  with  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School  and  with  the  Escort  Vessel  Gunnery  School  of 
Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic,  and  conducted  local  opera- 
tions at  Newport  and  Key  West.  Operations  out  of  New 
York,  Norfolk,  and  Narragansett  Bay  continued  until  5 
September  1958  when  she  reported  for  duty  as  a Re- 
serve training  ship  at  New  York.  Decommissioned  21 
February  1959,  she  continued  her  training  duty  until 
25  May  1960,  when  she  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
Bayonne,  N.J. 

Chesterfield  County,  see  LST—551 

Chestnut 

A tree  of  the  beech  family. 

(YN-6:  dp.  560;  1.  163'2'';  b.  30'6”;  dr.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Aloe) 

Chestnut  (YN-6)  was  launched  15  March  1941  by 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Meagher,  and  placed  in  service  25  July 
1941,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  R.  D.  Abernathy, 
USNR,  officer-in-charge. 

Attached  to  the  11th  Naval  District,  Chestnut  tended 
nets  and  gave  other  harbor  services  at  San  Diego  until 
24  June  1942.  On  25  May  1942  she  was  placed  in  full 
commission  and  Lieutenant  A.  Schlott,  USNR,  her 
officer-in-charge,  became  commanding  officer. 

Steaming  by  way  of  Hawaii  and  Samoa,  Chestnut 
arrived  at  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  26  February  1943.  She 
tended  nets  there  and  at  Noumea  until  5 December 
1943,  except  for  an  overhaul  at  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Chestnut  arrived  in  the  Solomons  13  December  and  until 
29  August  1944  had  cargo,  salvage  and  net  repair  duty 
in  those  islands.  She  was  redesignated  AN-11,  20  Janu- 
ary 1944. 

From  3 September  to  10  October  1944  Chestnut  dis- 
mantled and  removed  the  net  line  in  Havannah  Harbor, 
Efate,  and  after  repairs  in  Australia,  returned  to 
Noumea  until  3 January  1945.  Chestnut  then  moved  to 
Ulithi  for  net  and  mooring  operations.  Except  for  brief 
duty  at  the  seaplane  base  at  Kossol  Roads,  Palau  in 
April,  she  remained  at  Ulithi  until  19  June  when  she 
departed  for  Guam,  arriving  two  days  later.  She  had 
duty  there  until  14  September  when  she  cleared  for  the 
west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  13  October. 
Chestnut  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  7 
September  1946  at  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Chestnut  Hill 

A residential  section  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(AO:  dp.  10,150;  1.  380';  b.  50'9";  dr.  24'5”;  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  71;  a.  1 5",  1 6-pdr. ; cl.  Chestnut  Hill) 

Chestnut  Hill  (No.  2526),  a tanker,  was  launched  23 
August  1917  by  Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Gloucester  City,  N.J. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  14  March 


1918;  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander J.  D.  Murray,  USNRF,  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Between  22  March  and  15  June  1918  Chestnut  Hill 
served  as  an  escort  and  fuel  ship  for  two  convoys  of 
submarine  chasers  as  they  sailed  to  the  Azores.  After 
repairs,  the  tanker  made  coastwise  runs  until  26  Sep- 
tember, when  she  cleared  to  escort  another  group  of 
submarine  chasers  to  Bermuda  and  the  Azores. 

On  1 November  1918  she  departed  Bermuda  and  after 
loading  oil  at  Texas  ports,  called  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  before  delivering  her  cargo  to  east  coast  ports. 
On  17  December,  she  sailed  to  escort  submarine  chasers 
from  the  Azores  to  San  Domingo,  Guantanamo,  and 
Haiti.  After  repairing  and  loading  oil  at  Gulf  ports 
Chestnut  Hill  sailed  28  February  1919  for  Gibraltar, 
where  she  had  an  overhaul  until  June. 

Chestnut  Hill  assembled  a group  of  submarine  chasers 
for  the  homeward  passage  from  European  ports,  and  on 
28  July  cleared  Lisbon  to  escort  the  ships  to  New  York. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  3 September 
1919,  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  following 
day. 

Chetco 

An  Indian  tribe  of  Oregon  and  extreme  northern 
California. 


Chetco  (ATF-99)  was  renamed  and  reclassified  Pen- 
guin (ASR-12)  (q.v.)  on  23  September  1943  prior  to  her 
commissioning. 

I 

( AT-166 : dp.  l,500(f.) ; 1.  150';  b.  27'7'';  dr.  15';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  47) 

Chetco  (AT-166)  was  built  in  1919  as  Barryton  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.J. ; purchased 
by  the  Navy  13  September  1943;  converted  at  Boland 
Machine  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  commissioned  24 
September  1943,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  R.  E.  Gill  in 
command. 

Chetco  departed  New  Orleans  29  September  1943 
towing  three  oil  barges  for  the  lengthy  passage  to 
Cairns,  Australia,  where  she  arrived  8 February.  She 
cleared  Cairns  16  March  for  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea, 
towing  LCT-922,  and  arrived  19  March  to  assume  opera- 
tions in  the  New  Guinea  area.  After  a voyage  to  Manus, 
Chetco  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Aitape  22-23  April 
by  retracting  grounded  LST’s.  On  10  May  she  assumed 
duty  as  a harbor  tug  at  Milne  Bay,  and  on  15  May  was 
reclassified  ATA-166.  After  another  lengthy  towing 
assignment,  to  Cairns,  Chetco  assumed  duties  as  harbor 
tug  at  Mios  Woendi  from  16  August  to  1 January  1945, 
when  she  sailed  to  Manus  on  tow  duty,  returning  to 
Hollandia  9 January.  Towing  duty  between  Manus  and 
Munda,  in  the  Treasuries,  and  in  the  New  Guinea  area 
continued  until  15  November,  when  Chetco  sailed  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  24  December. 

Chetco  operated  along  the  Pacific  Coast  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Pedro  until  25  April  1946,  when  she 
reported  to  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Chetco 
was  decommissioned  14  June  1946,  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  18  June  1947. 

Chetco  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chevalier 

Born  in  Providence,  R.I.,  7 March  1889,  Godfrey 
DeCourcelles  Chevalier  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  June  1910.  He  was  appointed  a Naval  Air  Pilot  7 
November  1915  and  a Naval  Aviator  7 November  1918. 
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In  1916  he  participated  in  the  installation  of  the  first 
real  catapult  used  in  the  Navy  and  piloted  the  first  plane 
to  be  launched  by  catapult,  from  North  Carolina.  In 
November  1917  he  commanded  the  first  naval  air  station 
in  France,  at  Dunkerque  and  for  World  War  I service 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  In  1922 
he  was  attached  to  Langley,  in  connection  with  fitting 
her  out.  On  26  October  1922  Lieutenant  Commander 
Chevalier  flew  plane  No.  606  which  made  the  first  land- 
ing on  Langley’s  deck.  This  distinguished  pioneer  of 
naval  aviation  died  at  the  Norfolk  Naval  Hospital  14 
November  1922  as  a result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an 
airplane  crash. 

I 

(DD-451:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5" ; b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  first  Chevalier  (DD-451)  was  launched  11  April 
1942  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  G.  DeC.  Chevalier;  commissioned  20  July  1942, 
Lieutenant  Commander  E.  R.  McLean,  Jr.,  in  command; 
and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Between  3 October  and  11  December  1942  Chevalier 
made  three  convoy  escort  voyages;  one  coastwise,  with 
tankers;  a second,  from  Bermuda  to  Norfolk  and  with 
one  of  the  first  reinforcement  convoys  for  North  Africa. 
Sailing  from  Norfolk  17  December,  Chevalier  reached 
Efate,  New  Hebrides  22  January  1943.  On  27  January 
she  sortied  with  TF  18  to  cover  the  movement  of  troop 
transports  to  Guadalcanal.  On  29  and  30  January 
Chevalier  joined  in  protective  antiaircraft  fire  as  her 
force  came  under  intensive  Japanese  air  attack  in  the 
Battle  of  Rennell  Island.  Chevalier  operated  on  patrol 
from  Efate,  and  after  14  February  from  Espiritu  Santo. 
On  7 May  she  escorted  three  minelayers  as  they  mined 
Blackett  Strait,  and  Kula  Gulf,  Solomon  Islands.  The 
next  night  three  Japanese  destroyers,  Kuroshio,  Oyashio, 
andKagero,  ran  into  the  minefield  and  were  severely 
damaged  by  the  mines  and  then  sunk  by  aircraft.  Be- 
tween 11  May  and  14  May,  Chevalier  joined  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Vila,  and  covered  another  minelaying 
operation  in  Kula  Gulf. 

On  28  June  1943  the  destroyer  again  sailed  from 
Espiritu  Santo  as  a part  of  the  covering  force  for  troops 
bound  for  landings  at  Rice  anchorage  to  block  Japanese 
movements  from  Vila  to  Munda.  Solomon  Islands.  The 
group  entered  Kula  Gulf  shortly  before  midnight,  4 July, 
and  began  to  bombard  Vila  and  Bairoko  Harbor,  while 
the  transports  headed  for  the  anchorage.  During  the 
operation  the  American  force  was  attacked  by  three 
Japanese  destroyers  which  launched  torpedoes,  and  re- 
tired at  high-speed.  One  of  the  Japanese  torpedoes  hit 
Strong  (DD-467).  tearing  open  her  hull  amidships  on 
both  sides.  Chevalier  deliberately  rammed  her  bow  into 
Strong’s  port  side  and  lay  alongside  for  several  minutes 
while  Strong’s  survivors  crawled  on  board.  Japanese 
shore  batteries  opened  fire  on  the  stricken  ship,  but 
Chevalier  remained  alongside  until  241  survivors  had 
come  on  board,  while  O’Bannon  (DD-450)  delivered 
counterfire  against  the  Japanese.  Chevalier  pulled  clear 
of  Strong  at  0122,  and  the  stricken  destroyer  sank  a 
minute  later.  Chevalier  had  torn  a hole  10  by  2 feet  in 
her  bow,  but  it  did  not  seriously  impair  her  operating 
ability  as  it  was  well  above  her  waterline.  The  destroyer 
returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  8 July  for  repairs. 

Repairs  completed  22  July  1943,  Chevalier  operated 
throughout  the  Solomons  on  patrol  and  escort  duty  until 
14  August.  On  15  August  the  destroyer  covered  the 
landings  at  Vella  Lavella,  Solomon  Islands.  On  the  17th 
Chevalier  and  three  other  destroyers  were  dispatched  to 
intercept  four  Japanese  destroyers  and  several  enemy 
barges  who  were  attempting  to  reinforce  Kolombangara. 
After  a brief  encounter  between  the  destroyers,  in  which 
neither  side  suffered  to  any  great  extent,  the  Japanese 
destroyers  departed  the  area,  abandoning  the  barges. 
The  American  forces  turned  their  attention  to  this  ob- 


jective and  sank  or  severely  damaged  all  of  them.  The 
destroyer  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  29  August  and 
during  September  made  an  escort  voyage  to  Sydney, 
Australia. 

On  6 October  1943  Chevalier,  O’Bannon,  and  Selfridge 
(DD-357)  intercepted  nine  Japanese  destroyers  and 
destroyer  transports  attempting  to  evacuate  troops  from 
Vella  Lavella,  Solomon  Islands.  Although  greatly  out- 
numbered, the  American  destroyers  attacked.  After 
firing  half  of  their  torpedies  and  scoring  several  hits 
with  gunfire,  the  group  continued  to  steam  into  the  line 
of  fire  of  enemy  torpedoes  in  order  to  keep  their  own 
guns  bearing.  At  approximately  2205  Chevalier  was 
struck  on  the  port  bow  by  an  enemy  torpedo  which  tore 
her  bow  off  to  the  bridge,  throwing  the  ship  entirely  out 
of  control.  The  destroyer  O’Bannon  which  was  follow- 
ing Chevalier  could  not  avoid  the  damaged  destroyer  and 
rammed  her  in  the  after  engine  room,  flooding  that 
space  and  stopping  Chevalier’s  port  shaft.  While  making 
preparations  to  abandon  ship,  Chevalier’s  skipper  or- 
dered the  torpedoes  in  her  tubes  to  be  fired  at  the  Japa- 
nese destroyer  Yugumo.  The  burning  Japanese  ship 
blew  up  soon  after.  By  2326  it  was  apparent  that 
Chevalier  could  not  be  saved  and  “Abandon  Ship!”  was 
ordered.  Her  crew  was  picked  up  by  O’Bannon’s  boats, 
and  Chevalier  was  sunk  the  following  day  by  a torpedo 
from  a friendly  destroyer.  Her  severed  bow  was  located 
about  a mile  to  the  west  and  was  sunk  with  depth 
charges.  Chevalier  lost  54  killed,  and  suffered  36 
wounded. 

Chevalier  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

II 

f DD-805 : dp.  2,425^ i.-390'6";  b.  41'1":  dr.  18'6";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  fidcp.’-  2 dct.;  cl.  Gearing) 

The  second  Chevalier  (DD-805)  was  launched  29  Oc- 
tober 1944  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  G.  DeC.  Chevalier;  and  commissioned  9 January 
1945,  Commander  F.  Wolsieffer  in  command. 

Chevalier  cleared  Guantanamo  Bay  18  June  1945,  and 
reached  Pearl  Harbor  9 July.  On  the  24th,  she  sailed  to 
join  in  the  bombardment  of  Wake  on  1 August,  arriving 
at  Eniwetok  next  day.  She  joined  TF  38  off  Honshu  18 
August,  and  with  her  force  entered  Tokyo  Bay  26 
August.  After  patrol  and  escort  assignments  supporting 
occupation  activities  in  the  Marianas  and  Philippines, 
Chevalier  sailed  from  Saipan  25  March  1946  for  San 
Diego,  arriving  11  April. 

Before  the  Korean  War.  Chevalier  completed  tours  of 
duty  in  the  western  Pacific  in  1946-7,  and  1948-9,  and 
maintained  her  readiness  through  local  operations  from 
San  Diego.  On  18  March  1949,  she  was  reclassified  DDR, 
radar  picket  destroyer,  and  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1949  operated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  During  the 
Korean  War,  she  served  actively  in  the  Far  East  be- 
tween 6 July  1950  and  25  March  1951 ; 15  October  1951 
and  31  May  1952:  and  2 January  1953  and  22  August 
1953.  Her  duty  during  the  major  portion  of  each  tour 
was  to  ioin  the  protective  screen  of  TF  77,  the  carrier 
force  which  launched  almost  continuous  raids  on  North- 
ern Korea.  She  also  sailed  on  protective  patrol  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits. 

Chevalier’s  post-war  operating  schedule  has  alter- 
nated tours  of  duty  with  the  guardian  7th  Fleet  with 
necessary  overhaul  and  training  activities  along  the 
west  coast.  In  1954,  1955,  1956-57,  1957-58,  1958-59, 
and  1960,  she  sailed  for  the  visits  to  Far  Eastern  and 
Australian  ports,  patrol  duty  in  the  Taiwan  Straits, 
and  exercises  off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  in  the  Philippines 
which  are  a part  of  Far  Eastern  deployment. 

Chevalier  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  nine  for  Korean  War  service. 
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Che  tv 

Born  in  Virginia  about  1750  Samuel  Chew,  a resident 
of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  by  the  Marine  Committee 
17  June  1777  to  command  the  Continental  Brigantine 
Resistance  with  which  he  had  much  success  against 
British  commerce.  The  brigantine,  carrying  ten  four- 
pounders,  fell  in  with  a British  Letter-of-Marque  (20 
guns)  on  4 March  1778.  In  the  hand-to-hand  struggle 
which  ensued,  Captain  Chew,  fighting  gallantly,  was 
killed  but  his  ship  managed  to  break  off  the  battle  with 
its  superior  opponent  and  return  safely  to  Boston. 

(DD-106:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  8'6";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  113;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Chew  (DD-106)  was  launched  26  May  1918  by  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  X.  Gygax;  and  commissioned  12  December  1918, 
Commander  J.  H.  Klein,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Chew  sailed  for  the  east  coast  on  21  December  1918, 
arriving  at  Newport  10  January  1919.  After  repairs  at 
New  York  and  refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
she  cleared  New  York  28  April  to  patrol  during  the  first 
historic  transatlantic  seaplane  flight,  made  by  Navy 
craft,  then  made  visits  to  the  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  Constantinople  before  returning  to  New  York  5 
June.  After  repairs,  she  cleared  17  September  for  San 
Diego,  which  she  reached  12  October.  From  19  Novem- 
ber 1919  she  was  in  reduced  commission,  operating  only 
infrequently  with  Reserve  Division  10  until  placed  out  of 
commission  1 June  1922. 

Recommissioned  14  October  1940,  Chew  was  assigned 
to  Defense  Force,  14th  Naval  District,  and  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  17  December  1940.  Chew  conducted  patrols 
and  had  training  duty  from  her  home  port  until  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  When  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941,  she  was  moored  in  port 
and  opened  fire  at  the  enemy  planes,  aiding  in  splashing 
one  and  hitting  two  more.  She  got  underway  for  patrol 
immediately,  making  depth  charge  attacks  on  eight 
different  contacts.  Two  of  her  crew  were  killed  while  on 
board  Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  assisting  in  rescue  work. 

Chew  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  throughout  the  war 
on  patrol,  inter-island  escort,  and  submarine  training 
duty.  She  also  made  occasional  voyages  as  a convoy 
escort  and  screening  vessel  to  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 
She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  21  August  1945  for  the  east 
coast,  arriving  at  Philadelphia  13  September.  She  was 
decommissioned  there  15  October  1945,  and  sold  4 
October  1946. 

Chew  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chewaucan 

A river  in  Oregon. 

(AOG-50:  dp.  1,850;  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  131;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

Chewaucan  (AOG-50)  was  launched  22  July  1944  by 
Cargill,  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  O.  K. 
Greathouse:  and  commissioned  19  February  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  M.  Price,  USNR,  in  command. 

Laden  with  oil,  vital  fluid  of  war,  Chewaucan  cleared 
Baytown,  Tex.,  22  March  1945,  and  reached  Pearl  Har- 
bor 6 May.  Attached  to  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  she 
carried  oil  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Midway, 
Johnston,  Canton,  and  Christmas  Islands  until  16  June 
1946  when  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  arriving  25  June. 

Between  23  September  1946  and  4 July  1947,  Che- 
waucan  operated  out  of  Seattle  on  cargo  duty  to  various 
Alaskan  ports,  then  sailed  in  the  Pacific,  calling  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Kwajalein  and  ferrying  oil  until  6 January 
1948.  She  sailed  from  San  Pedro  8 January  1948  and 
entered  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  4 February  for 
conversion  to  a combination  oiler-tanker. 


Chewaucan  put  out  from  Norfolk  7 July  1948  to  be- 
come one  of  the  original  12  ships  of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Home  ported  at  Naples,  Italy,  in  sup- 
port of  the  6th  Fleet,  she  remained  in  the  Mediterranean 
except  for  periodic  overhauls  in  the  United  States 
through  1960.  Her  duty  changed  from  direct  replenish- 
ment of  the  6th  Fleet  to  supplying  various  shore  storage 
facilities  when,  on  2 August  1957,  she  was  transferred 
from  the  6th  Fleet  to  Commander,  Naval  Activities, 
Italy,  for  operational  control. 

Chewink 

The  common  towhee  finch  of  eastern  North  America. 

I 

(AM-39:  dp.  950;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  78;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Chewink  (AM-39)  was  launched  21  Decem- 
ber 1918  by  Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  New  York  City; 
sponsored  by  Miss  M.  Sperrin;  and  commissioned  9 April 
1919,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  J.  Williams  in  com- 
mand. She  was  reclassified  ASR-3  on  12  Sept.  1929. 

Chewink  sailed  from  Boston  23  May  1919  for  Kirk- 
wall, Orkney  Islands,  arriving  5 July  to  aid  in  the  vast 
task  of  clearing  the  North  Sea  minefields.  She  returned 
via  Lisbon,  the  Azores,  and  Bermuda  to  New  York,  ar- 
riving 19  November,  and  for  the  next  11  years  operated 
along  the  east  coast  and  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  in  a 
variety  of  duties,  which  included  salvage,  target  towing, 
recovering  mines,  experimental  underwater  radio  tests, 
net  laying  and  tending,  and  tending  submarines.  In 
October  1930  she  sailed  from  New  London  with  Sub- 
marine Division  4 for  Pearl  Harbor,  to  be  stationed 
there  as  submarine  tender,  until  5 January  1931,  and 
then  at  Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone  until  August  1933. 
Chewink  was  decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  21  Au- 
gust 1933,  remaining  there  until  April  1937,  when  her 
berth  was  changed  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Chewink  recommissioned  12  November  1940,  sailed 
from  San  Diego  3 February  1941,  and  on  10  May 
reached  New  London,  her  base  through  the  remainder  of 
her  active  service.  During  World  War  II,  she  aided 
America’s  growing  ability  to  make  war  beneath  the  sea 
as  she  operated  training  divers,  in  submarine  search 
and  rescue  exercises,  as  a station  ship,  and  as  a target 
ship  for  submarine  torpedoes.  Her  operations  took  her 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
and  several  times  to  Key  West.  Chewink  was  decom- 
missioned at  Brooklyn  4 February  1947.  She  was  used 
as  a target  and  sunk  off  New  London  31  July  1947. 

II 

LS1L-701  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  AMCU-19  and  named 
Chewink  on  7 March  1952. 

Cheyenne 

A warlike  Algonquian  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  rov- 
ing between  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri  rivers.  Several 
cities  and  counties  in  the  United  States  are  named 
Cheyenne. 

I 

(Tug:  t.  76;  1.  96'10";  b.  23'3";  dr.  9'6";  s.  11  k.) 

The  first  Cheyenne,  a converted  tug,  was  launched  in 
1885  by  Sam  Paegnall,  Charleston,  S.C.;  acquired  8 July 
1898  as  S.S.  Bristol  and  renamed  Cheyenne ; outfitted  at 
Charleston  Navy  Yard;  commissioned  30  July  1898, 
Lieutenant  G.  H.  Swan  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force. 

Cheyene  sailed  from  Charleston  30  July  1898  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Key  West,  for  duty  off  the  Florida  coast  on 
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USS  Chicago  (Protected  Cruiser).  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  served  in  Chicago  as  Aide,  and  later,  Chief  of  Staff,  to 
Commander  Submarine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  during  World  War  I.  He  later  commanded  Chicago,  with  additional 

duty  as  Commander,  Division  14,  Submarine  Force. 


blockade  until  18  August,  when  she  cleared  for  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  arriving  21  August.  The  tug  was  decom- 
missioned there  29  August  1898  and  sold  14  November 
1900. 

II 

(BM-10:  dp.  3,214;  1.  255'1";  b.  50';  dr.  12'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  171;  a.  2 12",  4 4",  3 6-pdr.) 

The  second  Cheyenne  (BM-10)  was  launched  as  Wy- 
oming 8 September  1900  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Pershing, 
daughter  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming;  and  commis- 
sioned 8 December  1902,  Commander  V.  L.  Cottman  in 
command. 

Between  December  1902  and  August  1905  Wyoming 
cruised  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Panama,  and  Mexico,  participating  in  fleet  maneuvers, 
ceremonies,  and  exercises.  She  was  out  of  commission 
at  Mare  Island  between  29  August  1905  and  8 October 
1908. 

During  her  next  commissioned  service  from  8 October 
1908  to  13  November  1909,  she  was  renamed  Cheyenne 
(1  January  1909)  and  engaged  in  testing  the  new  oil- 
burning  equipment  which  was  making  its  appearance  in 
the  Navy.  After  another  period  of  inactivity,  the  mon- 
itor was  recommissioned  11  July  1910  at  Mare  Island 
and  steamed  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  arriving  26  July,  for 
operations  with  the  Washington  State  Naval  Militia. 
Between  February  and  August  1913  she  was  out  of 
commission  at  Bremeton,  undergoing  conversion  to  a 
submarine  tender. 

She  was  recommissioned  20  August  1913  and  reported 


as  tender  to  the  2d  Division,  Pacific  Torpedo  Flotilla, 
with  which  she  remained  until  1917.  During  this  time 
she  assisted  in  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  En- 
senada and  San  Quentin,  Mexico  (24  April-17  May 
1914),  and  tended  submarines  along  the  west  coast. 

On  7 June  1917  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and 
assisted  in  establishing  a submarine  base  and  training 
camp  for  submarine  personnel.  In  the  fall  of  1917  she 
transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  reported  as  flagship 
and  tender  to  the  3d  Division,  Submarine  Force,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet.  On  17  December  1917  she  was  detached  from 
the  3d  Division  and  reported  to  the  1st  Division,  Ameri- 
can Patrol  Force.  Between  15  January  and  9 October 
1919  she  was  stationed  off  Tampico,  Mexico,  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests. 

Between  23  October  1919  and  22  September  1920 
Cheyenne  was  out  of  commission  at  Philadelphia  and 
then  reported  to  Baltimore  where  she  served  as  station 
ship  for  training  Naval  Reservists.  On  21  January 
1926  the  monitor  was  towed  from  Baltimore  to  Phila- 
delphia where  she  was  decommissioned  1 June  1926  and 
sold  20  April  1939. 


Cheyenne  (CL-86)  was  renamed  Vicksburg  (q.v.)  26 
November  1942  prior  to  launching. 


The  name  Cheyenne  was  assigned  to  CL-117,  but  the 
contract  with  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  was  canceled  12  August 
1945. 
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Chicago 


A city  in  Illinois. 

I 

(C:  dp.  4.500;  1.  342'2";  b.  48'3";  dr.  19';  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 

409;  a.  4 8",  8 6",  2 5'';  cl.  Chicago) 

The  first  Chicago,  a protected  cruiser,  was  launched 
5 December  1885  by  John  Roach  and  Sons,  Chester,  Pa.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  E.  Cleborne;  and  commissioned  17 
April  1889,  Captain  H.  B.  Robeson  in  command;  classi- 
fied CA-14  on  17  July  1920. 

On  7 December  1889  Chicago  departed  Boston  for 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  arriving  21  December.  The  cruiser 
served  in  European  and  Mediterranean  waters  as  the 
flagship  of  the  Squadron  of  Evolution  until  31  May  1890 
when  she  sailed  from  Funchal,  Madeira,  to  call  at 
Brazilian  and  West  Indian  ports  before  returning  to 
New  York  29  July. 

Chicago  operated  along  the  east  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America  and  in  the  Caribbean  as  flagship  of  the 
Squadron  of  Evolution  and,  later  as  flagship  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  until  1893.  After  taking  part 
in  the  International  Naval  Review  in  Hampton  Roads  in 
April,  she  left  New  York  18  June  1893  to  cruise  in 
European  and  Mediterranean  waters  as  flagship  of  the 
European  station.  She  returned  to  New  York  20  March 
1895  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  there  1 May. 
Recommissioned  1 December  1898,  Chicago  made  a short 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean  before  sailing  for  the  European 
Station  18  April.  She  returned  to  New  York  27  Sep- 
tember and  participated  in  the  naval  parade  and  Dewey 
celebration  of  2 October  1899.  Chicago  sailed  from  New 
York  25  November  for  an  extended  cruise,  as  flagship  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Station  until  early  July  1901,  then  as 
flagship  of  the  European  Station.  With  the  squadron 
she  cruised  in  northern  European,  Mediterranean,  and 
Caribbean  waters  until  1 August  1903  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.,  and  the  Presidential  Review. 

Between  3 December  1903  and  15  August  1904  Chicago 
was  out  of  commission  at  Boston  undergoing  repairs. 
After  operating  along  the  northeast  coast,  the  cruiser 
departed  Newport  News  17  November  1904  for  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  arriving  28  December.  There,  on  1 Janu- 
ary 1905  she  relieved  New  York  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific 
Station  and  for  3 years  operated  off  the  west  coasts  of 
North  and  South  America,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  to 
Hawaii. 

On  8 January  1908  Chicago  departed  San  Diego  for 
the  east  coast  and  in  May  joined  the  Naval  Academy 
Practice  Squadron  for  the  summer  cruise  along  the 
northeast  coast  until  27  August  when  she  went  into 
reserve.  Chicago  was  recommissioned  the  next  summer 
(14  May-28  August  1909)  to  operate  with  the  Practice 
Squadron  along  the  east  coast,  then  returned  to  Annapo- 
lis. On  4 January  1910  she  left  the  Academy  for  Boston, 
arriving  23  January.  She  then  served  in  commission  in 
reserve  with  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Militia  until  12 
April  1916  and  with  the  Pennsylvania  Naval  Militia 
between  26  April  1916  and  April  1917. 

On  6 April  1917  Chicago  was  placed  in  full  commission 
at  Philadelphia  and  reported  to  Submarine  Force,  At- 
lantic, as  flagship.  On  10  July  1919  she  departed  New 
York  to  join  Cruiser  Div.  2,  as  flagship  in  Pacific.  She 
was  reclassified  CL-14  in  1921.  From  Dec.  1919  until 
Sept.  1923,  she  served  with  Submarine  Division  14  and 
as  tender  at  the  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor. 

Chicago  was  decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  30 
Sept.  1923;  served  as  a barracks  ship  until  1935;  re- 
named Alton  16  July  1928  and  reclassified  IX-5 ; and  sold 
15  May  1936.  Alton  foundered  in  mid-Pacific  in  July  1936 
while  being  towed  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco. 


II 

(CA-29:  dp.  9,300;  1.  600'3";  b.  66'1";  dr.  16'8";  s.  32  k.; 

cpl.  621;  a.  9 8",  4 5",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Northampton) 

The  second  Chicago  (CA-29)  was  launched  10  April 

1930  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss.  E. 
Britten;  and  commissioned  9 March  1931,  Captain  M.  H. 
Simons  in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  to  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and 
American  Samoa,  Chicago  departed  Mare  Island  27  July 

1931  and  sailed  to  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Fort  Pond 
Bay,  N.Y.,  15  August.  There,  she  became  flagship  of 
Commander  Cruisers,  Scouting  Force,  and  operated  with 
that  force  until  1940. 

In  February  1932  Chicago,  in  company  with  other 
ships  of  the  Scouting  Force,  conducted  gunnery  exercises 
preliminary  to  the  annual  fleet  problem  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  The  Fleet  was  based  on  the  west  coast 
thereafter  and,  until  1934,  operated  in  the  Pacific,  from 
Alaska  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In 
1934  the  annual  fleet  exercises  were  held  in  the  Carib- 
bean, followed  in  May  1934  by  the  Presidential  Fleet 
Review  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  Scouting  Force 
operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until 
October  1934  and  then  returned  to  base  at  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  Chicago  continued  to  operate  out  of  San  Pedro 
until  29  September  1940  when  she  sailed  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

During  the  next  14  months,  the  heavy  cruiser  oper- 
ated out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  exercising  with  various  task 
forces  to  develop  tactics  and  cruising  formations,  and 
cruising  to  Australia  and  to  the  west  coast.  When  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941,  Chi- 
cago was  at  sea  with  TF  12  and  the  Force  immediately 
began  a 5-day  sweep  in  the  Oahu-Johnston-Palmyra 
triangle  in  an  effort  to  intercept  the  enemy.  The  Force 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  12  December;  between  14  and 
27  December  Chicago  operated  with  TF  11  on  patrol  and 
search  missions. 

On  2 February  1942  Chicago  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
for  Suva  Bay  where  she  joined  the  newly  formed  Allied 
naval  force.  During  March  and  April  the  heavy  cruiser 
operated  off  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  covering  the 
attacks  on  Lae  and  Salamaua,  New  Guinea.  In  a posi- 
tion to  intercept  enemy  surface  units  which  attempted 
to  attack  Port  Moresby,  Chicago  also  provided  cover  for 
the  arrival  of  American  troops  on  New  Caledonia. 

On  1 May  1942  Chicago  was  ordered  from  Noumea  to 
join  Commander,  Southwest  Pacific,  and  on  the  4th  she 
suported  Yorktou-n  (CV-5)  in  her  strike  against  the 
Japanese  on  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands.  On  7 May  she 
proceeded,  with  the  Support  Group,  to  intercept  and 
attack  the  Japanese  Port  Moresby  invasion  group.  The 
following  day  the  group  underwent  several  Japanese  air 
attacks,  during  which  Chicago  suffered  several  casual- 
ties from  strafing,  but  drove  off  the  planes  and  pro- 
ceeded ahead  until  it  was  clear  that  the  Japanese  force 
had  been  turned  back. 

During  June  and  July  1942  Chicago  continued  to 
operate  in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Between  7 and  9 
August,  she  supported  the  initial  landings  on  Guadal- 
canal and  others  of  the  Solomon  Islands,  beginning 
America’s  powerful  counteroffensive  from  the  sea  that 
was  to  crush  Japan.  On  9 August  she  engaged  in  the 
Battle  of  Savo  Island.  Hit  by  a Japanese  destroyer 
torpedo,  Chicago  fought  damage  while  continuing  to 
engage  until  contact  with  the  enemy  was  lost.  Chicago 
was  repaired  at  Noumea,  Sydney,  and  San  Francisco, 
where  she  arrived  13  October. 

Early  in  January  1943,  Chicago  departed  San  Fran- 
cisco, action-bound  once  more.  On  27  January  she  sailed 
from  Noumea  to  escort  a Guadalcanal  convoy.  On  the 
night  of  the  29th,  as  the  ships  approached  to  that  bit- 
terly contested  island,  Japanese  aircraft  attacked  the 
force  and  the  Battle  of  Rennell  Island  was  underway. 
During  the  attacks  two  burning  Japanese  planes  sil- 
houetted Chicago,  providing  light  for  torpedo  attacks; 
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two  hits  caused  severe  flooding  and  loss  of  power.  By 
the  time  the  attack  ended  fine  work  on  board  had  checked 
Chicago’s  list.  Louisville  (CA-28)  took  the  disabled 
ship  in  tow  and  was  relieved  by  a tug  the  following 
morning.  During  the  afternoon  the  Japanese  attacked 
again  and,  despite  heavy  losses,  managed  to  hit  the  dis- 
abled cruiser  with  four  more  torpedoes  which  sank  her 
in  11°25'  S.,  160°56'  E. 

Chicago  (CA-29)  received  three  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(CA-136:  dp.  13,600;  1.  674'11";  b.  70'10";  dr.  20'6"; 
s.  33  k. ; cpl.  1,142;  a.  9 8",  12  5";  cl.  Baltimore) 

The  third  Chicago  (CA-136)  was  launched  20  August 

1944  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Kelly;  and  commissioned  10  January  1945,  Captain 
R.  R.  Hartung  in  command. 

The  heavy  cruiser  sailed  from  Philadelphia  7 May 

1945  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  30  May.  On  28  June, 
after  further  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Chicago 
and  North  Carolina  (BB-55)  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
and  steamed  to  the  Far  East  where  they  joined  the  3d 
Fleet,  8 July.  Chicago  supported  carrier  air  strikes  and 
furnished  shore  bombardment  in  the  final  attacks 
against  the  Japanese  home  islands  until  the  cease-fire 
of  15  August. 

Chicago  remained  in  Japan  until  November  1945  en- 
gaged in  the  demilitarization  of  Japanese  bases.  On  7 
November  she  sailed  from  Tokyo  for  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
arriving  23  November.  After  overhaul  and  training, 
Chicago  arrived  at  Shanghai  18  February  1946  for  occu- 
pation duty.  She  remained  there  until  28  March  as 
flagship  of  the  Yangtze  Patrol  Force  and  then  sailed 
to  Sasebo,  Japan,  where  she  became  flagship  of  Naval 
Support  Force,  Japanese  Empire  Waters.  She  visited 
several  cities  in  north  and  south  Japan  before  clearing 
for  the  west  coast  14  January  1947.  She  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard, 6 June  1947.  On  1 November  1958  Chicago  was 
reclassified  CG-11  and  early  in  1959,  began  conversion 
to  a guided  missile  cruiser  with  completion  scheduled  for 
1962. 

Chicago  (CA-136)  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Chichota 

Former  name  retained. 

Chichota  (No.  65),  a yacht  free-leased  to  the  Navy, 
was  placed  in  commission  on  5 June  1917  and  assigned 
to  the  3d  Naval  District  where  she  performed  net  patrol 
duty.  She  was  transferred  for  a brief  time  to  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area,  returning  to  New  York  early  in  1918. 
Chichota  was  decommissioned  on  21  December  1918  and 
returned  to  her  owner. 


Chickadee 

One  of  the  tamest  and  most  familiar  of  North  Amer- 
ican birds. 

(AM-59:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9'';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a 1 3";  cl.  Auk) 

Chickadee  (AM-59)  was  launched  20  July  1942  by  De- 
foe Boat  and  Marine  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  G.  B.  Coale;  commissioned  9 November  1942, 
Lieutenant  Commander  G.  B.  Coale,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Between  15  February  and  4 May  1943  Chickadee 
voyaged  from  Norfolk  to  Casablanca  on  convoy  escort 
duty,  then  participated  in  an  antisubmarine  search  and 
escorted  coastwise  convoys  until  19  June.  Chickadee 


sailed  out  of  Norfolk  and  New  York  as  an  escort  for 
vessels  sailing  to  Iceland  or  the  Caribbean  between  7 
July  1943  and  2 March  1944. 

Chickadee  cleared  Charleston,  S.C.,  7 April  for  Mil- 
ford Haven,  Wales,  arriving  12  May.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  month  the  minesweeper  engaged  in  training 
exercises  for  the  coming  invasion  of  Europe.  Arriving 
off  Normandy  5 June  1944  Chickadee  swept  fire  support 
channels  into  Baie  de  la  Seine  and  throughout  the  vari- 
ous assault  areas  along  the  French  coast.  She  per- 
formed her  hazardous  duties  under  enemy  shore  fire  on 
several  occasions,  but  escaped  with  only  minor  damage 
from  shrapnel  and  no  casualties.  The  ship  assisted  in 
the  rescue  of  survivors  from  Osprey  (AM-56)  and 
LST-133,  and  towed  damaged  LST-133  to  safety. 

Chickadee  continued  to  operate  off  the  coast  of  France, 
with  frequent  visits  to  British  ports,  until  1 August 
1944  when  she  departed  Plymouth  for  Naples.  After 
arriving  in  Italian  waters  12  August,  she  swept  in 
Bonifacio  Straits  until  23  August  when  she  sailed  to 
Baie  de  la  Cavalaire,  France,  for  sweeping  operations 
during  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  Between  29 
August  and  2 October  she  swept  the  harbor  of  Marseilles 
and  conducted  antisubmarine  patrol  off  that  port. 

During  October  and  November  1944  Chickadee  carried 
out  a visual  search  for  mines  south  of  San  Remo,  Italy, 
and,  after  a brief  overhaul  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  returned 
to  sweeping  duty  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  operat- 
ing out  of  Cannes,  Nice,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  Malta,  and 
Corsica.  On  31  May  1945  she  cleared  Oran,  Algeria,  for 
Norfolk,  arriving  15  June. 

After  lengthy  overhaul,  Chickadee  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk 18  September  1945  for  the  Pacific,  reaching  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  10  October.  On  26  November  she  sailed 
for  Astoria,  Oreg.,  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  15  May  1946.  Her  classification  was 
changed  to  MSF-59,  7 February  1955. 

Chickadee  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chickasaw 

An  Indian  tribe  now  resident  in  Oklahoma. 

I 

(Monitor:  t.  970;  1.  230';  b.  56';  cpl.  138;  a.  4 11"  sb.) 

The  first  Chickasaw  was  launched  10  February  1864 
by  Thomas  G.  Gaylord,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  brought  to  Mound 
City,  111.,  8 May;  and  commissioned  14  May  1864,  Acting 
Master  J.  Fitzpatrick  in  command. 

Between  14  May  and  30  June  1864  Chickasaw  pa- 
trolled on  the  Mississippi  River.  Sailing  to  New  Orleans, 
she  joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  9 July. 
While  operating  with  the  Squadron  she  participated  in 
Admiral  Farragut’s  victory  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
(5  August  1864),  during  which  she  was  struck  by  enemy 
shells  11  times,  and  the  attacks  on  Forts  Gaines  (6 
August)  and  Morgan  (13  August).  The  monitor  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay  until  3 July  1865 
when  she  sailed  down  river  for  New  Orleans. 

Upon  her  arrival  at  New  Orleans  6 July  1865,  Chicka- 
saw was  decommissioned  and  laid  up.  Between  15  June 
and  10  August  1869  she  bore  the  name  Samson  and  then 
reverted  to  Chickasaw.  She  was  sold  at  New  Orleans 
12  September  1874. 

II 

(Tug:  dp.  100;  1.  77'2";  b.  18';  dr.  8';  s.  10  k.) 

The  second  Chickasaw,  a tug,  was  built  in  1882  by 
John  H.  Dialogue,  Camden,  N.J.,  as  Hercules;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  25  June  1898;  and  placed  in  commission 
briefly  for  service  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
operating  from  Port  Royal  and  Charleston,  S.C. 

Decommissioned  26  August  1898,  Chickasaw  was 
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Chicomico 


placed  in  ordinary  for  repairs,  then  in  April  1900  was 
ordered  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  use  as  a harbor  tug 
and  tender  for  the  receiving  ship  Vermont.  From  1908 
she  served  as  a harbor  tug  at  Newport  and  remained 
there  until  1913  when  she  returned  to  New  York  and 
was  sold. 

Ill 

( AT-83 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

The  third  Chickasaw  (AT-83)  was  launched  23  July 
1942  by  United  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  Alameda,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  Fairbanks;  commissioned  4 Feb- 
ruary 1943,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  J.  F.  King  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Chickasaw  departed  Seattle  11  March  1943  for  Pearl 
Harbor  towing  YFD-21,  and  arrived  30  March.  Sailing 
on  to  Espiritu  Santo,  Chickasaw  served  as  station  tug 
until  27  June,  when  she  stood  out  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
Arriving  6 July,  she  had  salvage  duty,  towed  targets, 
laid  buoys,  and  made  tows  to  Midway  until  21  January 
1944,  when  she  sailed  for  the  Marshalls.  Chickasaw 
supported  the  occupation  of  Kwajalein,  Majuro,  and 
Eniwetok  until  19  March,  when  she  cleared  Kwajalein 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  27  March.  She  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  11  May,  was  reclassified  ATF-83  15  May, 
and  arrived  at  Majuro  24  May  for  training  duty.  Clear- 
ing the  Marshalls  11  June,  Chickasaw  arrived  off  Saipan 
16  June  for  tug  duties,  patrol,  and  salvage  in  support  of 
the  occupation  of  that  island  until  24  July. 

Similar  duty  found  Chickasaw  off  Tinian  from  24 
July  1944.  After  continued  salvage  duty  in  the  Marianas 
Chickasaw  cleared  Saipan  18  September  for  Guam, 
Eniwetok,  and  Manus,  arriving  4 October.  Six  days 
later  she  sailed  for  the  assault  on  Leyte,  arriving  in 
Leyte  Gulf  20  October.  Here  she  conducted  salvage  and 
rescue  operations  through  the  landings,  the  fury  of  the 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  and  the  occupation,  until  22  No- 
vember when  she  sailed  for  replenishment  and  salvage 
duty  at  Manus.  On  27  December  she  got  underway  for 
Lingayen  Gulf,  arriving  9 January  1945  for  salvage 
operations  during  the  assault.  She  remained  at  Lin- 
gayen, Subic  Bay,  and  San  Pedro  Bay  on  similar  duty 
until  4 March,  when  she  cleared  for  overhaul  and  tug 
duties  at  Ulithi.  From  9 to  22  June  she  next  operated 
off  Okinawa,  then  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she 
arrived  24  July  for  yard  overhaul. 

Variously  based  at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  in 
the  Marianas  between  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war,  Chickasaw  served  the  Fleet  with  towing,  salvage, 
and  other  tug  duty  which  took  her  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific. During  the  first  year  of  the  Korean  war,  she 
operated  on  the  west  coast,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  to 
Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein,  and  during  the  summer  of 
1951,  sailed  in  Alaskan  waters.  After  west  coast  opera- 
tions, she  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  3 March  1953  for  Sasebo, 
her  base  for  direct  support  to  forces  engaged  in  the 
Korean  war.  Returning  to  San  Diego  17  October,  she 
resumed  an  operating  schedule  which  through  I960  has 
included  Alaskan  operations  in  1954-55  and  1957,  and 
deployments  to  the  Far  East  in  1957-58,  1959,  and  1960. 

Chickasaw  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  two  for  Korean  war  service. 


Chickwick,  see  Entemedor 


Chicolar 

A fish  of  the  snake  mackerel  family  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  waters. 

Chicolar  was  the  name  assigned  to  SS-464,  however, 
the  contract  for  construction  was  canceled  on  29  July 
1944. 


An  Indian  wmrd. 

Chicomico  was  laid  down  as  YT-378  and  launched  by 
General  Motors  Corp.,  on  10  June  1944  as  YTB-378. 
She  was  assigned  to  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  prior  to 
being  placed  in  reserve  in  March  1946.  She  returned  to 
active  service  in  October  1957  performing  her  tug  duties 
in  the  6th  Naval  District  where  she  remains. 

Chicopee 

A river  in  Massachusetts. 

I 

( SwStr : t.  974;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  6'6'';  dph.  11'6") 

The  first  Chicopee,  a double-ended  side  wheel  steamer, 
was  built  by  Paul  Curtis,  Boston,  Mass.;  launched  4 
March  1863;  and  commissioned  7 May  1864,  Commander 
A.  D.  Harell  in  command. 

From  10  June  1864  Chicopee  sailed  off  the  coast  and  in 
the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina.  She  joined  in  the 
operations  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Plymouth,  N.C., 
between  29  October  and  1 November  1864.  Later  she 
cooperated  with  the  Army  in  the  expeditions  to  Pitch 
Landing  and  against  Rainbow  Bluff,  N.C.,  of  December 
1864. 

After  overhaul  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  early  1865, 
Chicopee  returned  to  North  Carolina  waters,  and  re- 
sumed her  cruising  with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron 
until  24  December  1865  when  she  arrived  at  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard.  She  returned  to  Wilmington,  N.C.,  23  Jan- 
uary 1866,  and  continued  to  cruise  off  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  until  3 December,  sailing  then  for  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  there  19 
December  1866  and  sold  8 October  1867. 

II 

(AO-34:  dp.  22,430  (f.);  1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  279;  a.  1 4”,  4 3";  cl.  Chicopee) 

The  second  Chicopee  (AO-34)  was  built  in  1941  by 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  as 
Esso  Trenton ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  N.  L.  Lank;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  3 January  1942;  and  commissioned  9 Febru- 
ary 1942,  Commander  G.  Bannerman  in  command. 

After  a short  period  as  station  tanker  at  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  Chicopee  made  several  oil  runs  between  ports  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  east  coast.  She  departed 
Norfolk  8 June  1942  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and 
served  as  station  tanker  there  from  12  June  until  8 July 
when  she  sailed  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  returning  to 
Norfolk  25  July. 

From  August  to  November  1942  Chicopee  resumed 
coastwise  fueling  operations.  She  then  made  three 
voyages  to  a midocean  point  with  the  Ranger  task  group 
to  launch  U.S.  Army  planes  to  North  Africa,  and  in 
March  resumed  her  oil  runs  between  Norfolk  and  the 
Gulf  ports  with  one  voyage  to  Argentia. 

Chicopee  sailed  from  Norfolk  10  May  as  an  escort 
oiler  and  arrived  at  Oran  23  May  to  serve  as  station 
tanker  until  28  July  when  she  got  underway  for  New 
York.  After  a convoy  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  she  was 
overhauled  and  on  8 October  departed  on  escort  oiler 
duty  to  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  Clyde,  Scotland,  re- 
turning to  Norfolk  3 December  for  overhaul.  From  3 
February  until  26  September  1944,  Chicopee  operated  as 
an  escort  oiler  between  Norfolk  and  the  North  African 
ports  of  Casablanca,  Oran,  and  Bizerte. 

She  departed  Norfolk  28  October  1944  for  Pacific 
service  and  arrived  at  Ulithi  8 December.  She  sailed 
out  of  Ulithi  supplying  fuel  for  the  fast  carrier  task 
forces  engaged  in  the  Luzon,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa 
operations,  and  air  strikes  against  Japan  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 
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After  serving  as  station  tanker  in  Tokyo  Bay  from 
26  September  until  28  October,  Chicopee  cleared  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  9 November.  On  14  February 
1946  she  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  and  sold 
through  the  Maritime  Commission  1 July  1946. 

Chicopee  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chicot 

A county  in  Arkansas. 

(AK-170:  dp.  2,382;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Chicot  (AK-170)  was  launched  16  July  1944  by 
Froemming  Brothers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F. 
Marasco;  acquired  by  the  Navy  13  March  1945;  and 
commissioned  4 April  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  L.  F. 
Marshall,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chicot  sailed  from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  10  May  1945  for 
Honolulu,  where  she  discharged  cargo  then  voyaged  to 
San  Francisco,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  with  another 
load  of  cargo  24  July.  She  put  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  30 
July  with  cargo  for  Eniwetok,  and  until  10  March  1946, 
remained  in  the  western  Pacific,  carrying  cargo  between 
Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  Tacloban,  Saipan,  Okinawa,  Guam, 
Manus,  Samar,  and  Subic  Bay.  She  departed  Guam  10 
March  for  the  west  coast,  and  on  18  July  1946  was  de- 
commissioned at  Seattle,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  the  next  day. 

Chicot  was  reacquired  14  May  1947,  and  after  repair, 
recommissioned  23  June  1947.  She  departed  Seattle  18 
July  for  Pearl  Harbor.  From  19  November,  when  she 
sailed  from  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Chicot  carried 
cargo  between  the  islands  of  the  western  Pacific,  calling 
at  Saipan,  Truk,  Ponape,  Manus,  and  Kusaie.  After 
local  operations  at  Hawaii,  she  made  a voyage  to  Guam 
and  Saipan  early  in  1949,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco 
15  March. 

Chicot  cleared  San  Pedro  27  April  1949  for  cargo 
duty  in  the  islands  of  the  western  Pacific,  to  Pearl 
Harbor  and  to  Japan.  Guam  was  her  base  until  24  July 
1951,  when  she  was  decommissioned  there  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Chief 

The  head  or  leader  of  a group. 


On  23  May  1941  Chief  (AMC-67)  was  renamed  Bold 
(q.v.). 

I 

(AM-315:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  d.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Auk) 

Originally  intended  for  Great  Britain,  HMS  Alice 
(BAM-2)  was  launched  5 January  1943  by  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  re- 
named and  reclassified  Chief  (AM-315),  23  January 
1943;  and  commissioned  9 October  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  J.  M.  Wyckoff,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  San  Diego  7 December  1943,  Chief  joined 
in  exercises  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  22  January  1944 
when  she  sailed  for  Kwajalein.  She  swept  the  harbor 
and  joined  the  antisubmarine  patrol  until  14  February, 
when  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs.  Except 
for  a convoy  escort  voyage  to  Eniwetok  (21  March-15 
April),  she  remained  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  29  May. 

Joining  TF  52  at  Eniwetok,  Chief  sortied  12  June  1944 
for  the  Marianas  operation.  Between  15  June  and  7 
August,  she  cleared  mines  for  the  invasions  of  Saipan 
and  Tinian,  and  gave  fire  support  to  troops  ashore,  then 


had  local  duty  at  Saipan.  Departing  9 September  she 
escorted  DeGrasse  (AP— 164)  to  Pearl  Harbor,  then 
continued  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  2 January  1945,  Chief 
voyaged  to  Eniwetok  on  convoy  escort  duty,  then  con- 
ducted exercises  in  Hawaiian  waters  until  clearing  for 
Ulithi,  where  she  arrived  4 March.  After  receiving  new 
equipment,  she  sailed  for  Okinawa  on  15  May.  From  26 
May  to  21  August  she  acted  as  flagship  for  ,the  group 
conducting  hydrographic  survey  of  Unten  Ko,  and  de- 
veloping it  as  a minecraft  typhoon  anchorage.  On  8 
September  Chief  put  out  for  Wakayama,  Japan,  where 
until  6 October  she  swept  minefields  in  preparation  for 
the  arrival  of  occupation  forces.  She  also  assisted  in  the 
salvage  of  YMS-J)18  on  28  September.  Chief  remained 
on  occupation  duty  at  Nagoya  and  Sasebo  until  10 
March  1946  when  she  steamed  for  San  Francisco,  arriv- 
ing 19  April.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  17  March  1947,  berthed  at  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Recommissioned  28  February  1952  at  Long  Beach, 
Chief  conducted  training  exercises  off  San  Diego,  until 
7 July  when  she  sailed  for  Sasebo,  Japan,  arriving  3 
August.  She  operated  with  TF  95  around  mine-infested 
Wonsan  Harbor  and  was  twice  fired  on  by  enemy  shore 
batteries.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  5 February  1953 
for  local  operations  and  training.  Her  second  Korean 
tour  from  5 October  1953  to  2 June  1954  found  her 
patrolling  with  TF  95  off  both  coasts  of  Korea  to  pre- 
serve the  truce.  She  returned  to  west  coast  operations, 
and  on  1 November  1954  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve.  Reclassified  MSF-315  on  7 February  1955,  she 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  15  March  1955. 

Chief  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  Korean  war  service. 

Chih  Kiang,  see  Tulip 


Chikaskia 

A river  in  Kansas. 

(AO-54:  dp.  7,470;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  298;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

Chikaskia  (AO-54)  was  launched  2 October  1942  by 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Bates;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
10  January  1943;  and  commissioned  10  November  1943, 
Commander  L.  J.  Hasse,  USNR,  in  command. 

On  15  December  1943  Chikaskia  sailed  from  Norfolk, 
loaded  oil  at  Aruba  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  7 
January  1944.  She  joined  Task  Force  58  at  Majuro  4 
February  and  provided  logistic  support  for  the  fast 
carrier  force’s  strikes  during  the  occupation  of  Kwaja- 
lein, and  on  Truk. 

Between  7 March  and  15  September  1944  Chikaskia 
operated  out  of  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides;  Purvis 
Bay,  Florida  Island;  and  Manus,  Admiralties,  bringing 
vital  at-sea  replenishment  of  fuel  to  the  fast  carrier  task 
forces  and  other  ships.  Departing  Manus  18  September 
1944  to  aid  the  fast  carrier  task  force  engaged  in  the 
invasion  of  the  southern  Palaus,  Chikaskia  gave  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  her  capabilities  by  simultaneously 
refueling  Iowa  (BB-61)  and  New  Jersey  (BB-62)  23 
September. 

Changing  her  base  to  Ulithi  on  25  October  1944, 
Chikaskia  continued  to  support  the  fast  carrier  units. 
She  was  part  of  the  fueling  unit  that  endured  the 
typhoon  which  struck  the  3d  Fleet  during  a fueling 
rendezvous  18  December,  weathering  the  heavy  seas  to 
return  safely  to  Ulithi  24  December.  She  continued  to 
provide  logistic  support  during  the  operations  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  invasions  of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa 
until  she  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  overhaul 
22  May  1945. 
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Chikaskia  returned  to  Ulithi  to  support  the  3d  Fleet 
from  17  August  1945  until  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  20 
September.  After  a period  of  shuttle  service  in  support 
of  the  operations  in  China  and  Korea  (8-22  November), 
she  served  as  station  tanker  at  Sasebo  from  29  Novem- 
ber 1945  to  31  March  1946. 

Chikaskia  sailed  from  Sasebo  8 April  1946  bound  for 
Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  she  reached  30 
April,  and  after  loading  oil,  sailed  for  Kwajalein  to 
participate  in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic 
weapons  tests  at  Bikini. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  1 July 
1947,  Chikaskia  continued  to  operate  in  the  Far  East. 
On  1 October  1949  she  was  assigned  to  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  established  that  date.  Returned 
to  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  28  February  1953, 
Chikaskia  fueled  ships  operating  in  the  Korean  war 
between  30  May  and  27  July.  She  continued  to  operate 
in  the  Pacific  until  June  1955,  when  she  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Chikaskia  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  7 November  1955.  Recommissioned  12  De- 
cember 1956  she  was  placed  in  the  ready  reserve  in  late 
1957  and  again  joined  the  permanent  Reserve  Fleet  in 
December  1958.  Chikaskia  was  recommissioned  on  17 
December  1960. 

Chikaskia  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  star  for  Korean  war  service. 


Childs 

Earle  W.  F.  Childs,  born  1 August  1893  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1915.  As  a lieutenant,  he  served  in  World  War  I in 
the  submarine  L-2.  On  board  HMS  H-5  as  an  observer, 
Lieutenant  Childs  was  lost  when  H-5  sank  with  all 
hands  after  a collision  with  a merchantman  off  the 
English  coast. 

(DD-241 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'4";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  137;  a.  4 4",  1 3'',  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 


Childs  (DD-241)  was  launched  15  September  1920  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  E.  W.  F.  Childs;  and  commissioned  22  October 
1920,  Commander  I.  H.  Mayfield  in  command. 

Arriving  at  Gibraltar  14  February  1921,  Childs  joined 
U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  to  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic,  North,  and  Baltic  Seas  until  25  No- 
vember, when  she  arrived  at  Constantinople.  Here  she 
joined  the  relief  mission  sent  to  Russia  early  in  1922, 
remaining  in  the  Black  Sea  on  diplomatic  duties  until  1 
April.  On  8 July,  she  departed  from  Cherbourg  for 
Philadelphia,  returning  to  the  United  States  29  July. 

Childs  conducted  training  operations,  and  joined  other 
ships  in  fleet  exercises  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean  until  14  February  1925,  when  with  the 
Scouting  Fleet  she  stood  out  of  Guantanamo  Bay  for 
massive  fleet  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
then  returned  to  the  east  coast.  In  1932,  1933,  and  1934, 
the  annual  concentration  of  the  Fleet  for  battle  practice 
was  again  held  on  the  West  Coast,  and  Childs  took  part. 
With  her  home  port  changed  to  San  Diego  9 November 

1934,  Childs  served  as  flagship  of  Destroyer  Division  8 
Rotating  Reserve,  Scouting  Force,  5 January-15  June 

1935,  when  she  was  in  full  commission  again.  She  spent 
the  summer  of  1935  cruising  off  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Alaska. 

The  next  year  Childs  returned  to  the  east  coast  for 
overhaul,  then  returned  to  duty  at  San  Diego,  cruising 
several  times  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  before  14  May 
1938,  when  she  cleared  for  Philadelphia  and  conversion 
to  a seaplane  tender.  Reclassified  AVP-14,  she  saw  her 
first  service  in  her  new  role  during  the  annual  fleet 
problem  of  1939,  operating  between  the  Florida  coast 
and  San  Juan,  P.R.,  and  after  final  preparations  at 
Philadelphia,  sailed  for  her  new  base  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  29  June.  She  tended  seaplanes  there  and  on 
the  plane  guard  stations  off  Midway,  Wake,  and  Guam 
until  1 October  1940,  when  she  was  reclassified  AVD-1, 
and  ordered  to  the  Asiatic  Station.  The  next  day  she 
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left  Hawaii  astern  for  Cavite,  P.I.,  arriving  1 November 
to  begin  her  service  to  air  patrol  squadrons. 

When  war  with  Japan  broke  out,  Childs  lay  in  Cavite 
Navy  Yard  for  repair,  and  during  the  devastation  of  the 
yard  by  Japanese  aircraft  on  10  December  1941,  escaped 
damage  by  skillful  evasive  maneuvering  in  the  confined 
harbor  area.  She  continued  to  tend  her  patrol  aircraft 
from  Manila  for  4 more  days,  then  began  a lengthy 
base-to-base  withdrawal  until  she  reached  Exmouth 
Gulf,  Australia,  28  February  1942.  From  Fremantle 
and  other  west  Australian  ports,  Childs  continued  her 
tender  duties  until  12  August  1944.  During  this  time, 
her  planes  scouted  and  bombed  enemy  positions  and 
shipping,  mined  the  waters  off  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  and 
performed  air-sea  rescue  missions. 

Childs  returned  to  the  west  coast  19  September  1944, 
and  after  overhaul,  conducted  training  operations  off 
the  west  coast  until  the  close  of  the  war.  She  was  de- 
commissioned 10  December  1945,  and  sold  3 January 
1946. 

Childs  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chilhowee 

A private  name  retained. 

(PY:  1.  125';  b.  16'6";  dr.  7') 

Chilhowee  (No.  525)  was  built  as  a private  yacht  by 
Neilson  Yacht  Building  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; purchased 
by  the  Navy  12  July  1917;  commissioned  10  June  1917; 
and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District. 

Based  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  was  assigned  duty  with  the 
captain  of  the  port  and  inspected  anchorages  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Chilhowee  was  placed  out  of  commission  10 
September  1919  and  turned  over  to  the  Coast  Guard  the 
same  day. 

Chilkat 

A Tlingit  Indian  word  meaning  “storehouses  for 
salmon.” 

Chilkat  (YTB-510),  a tug  built  at  the  Commercial 
Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oregon,  during  1944—45,  was 
assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District.  She  was  placed  in 
reserve  in  August  1947,  and  put  “in  service”  in  the  11th 
Naval  District  in  April  1961. 


Chillicothe 

A city  in  Ohio;  the  State’s  capital  from  1803  to  1810. 

(IrcStr:  t.  395;  1.  162';  dph.  5';  dr.  4';  s.  7 k. ; a.  2 
11"  sb.) 

Chillicothe,  an  iron-clad  steamer,  was  built  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  commissioned  5 September  1862  at 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  Acting  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Sanford,  in 
command.  Necessary  alterations  and  repairs  and  lack 
of  sufficient  water  to  pass  over  the  falls  detained  her  in 
the  Ohio  River  until  early  January  1863. 

From  8 January  1863,  when  she  sailed  from  Cairo,  111., 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  Chillicothe  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  She 
joined  in  the  expeditions  to  the  White  River  in  Arkansas 
in  January  1863  and  to  Yazoo  Pass,  Miss.,  from  20 
February  to  10  April.  Coming  under  enemy’s  fire  with 
Baron  DeKalb  in  the  Yazoo  expedition,  Chillicothe  was 
heavily  damaged  and  lost  several  men.  She  was  sent  to 
Mound  City,  111.,  for  repairs  and  returned  to  duty  on 
the  Mississippi  River  6 September  1863. 

On  24  February  1864  she  entered  the  Red  River  for 
the  expedition  of  7 March  to  15  May  in  which  her  com- 
manding officer,  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Couthouy,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  rifle  fire  3 April.  From  22  May  1864 


until  26  May  1865  she  lay  off  Fort  Adams,  Miss.,  on  8 
June  1864  assisting  in  the  capture  of  a Confederate 
battery  at  Simmesport,  La. 

Chillicothe  arrived  at  Cairo,  111.,  13  July  1865  and  on 
29  November  1865  was  sold  at  auction  at  Mound  City,  111. 


Chilton 

A county  in  Alabama. 

( APA-38:  dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  575;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Chilton  (APA-38)  was  launched  29  December  1942  by 
Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract,  as  Sea  Needle ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Riley,  Jr.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  29 
May  1943;  converted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and 
commissioned  7 December  1943,  Commander  A.  C. 
Geisenhoff,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chilton  served  at  Newport  as  a training  ship  for  pre- 
commissioning crews  of  attack  transports  from  31 
January  1943  to  15  October  1944.  She  sailed  from 
Boston  20  November  for  San  Diego  before  arriving  at 
Pearl  Harbor  23  January  1945.  Here  she  embarked 
troops,  and  sailed  by  way  of  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  to 
Leyte,  arriving  21  February.  After  rehearsal  landings, 
Chilton  put  out  of  Leyte  16  March  to  land  troops  at 
Kerama  Retto  26  March  in  a key  preliminary  to  the 
assault  on  Okinawa.  She  remained  off  Okinawa  as  flag- 
ship for  Transport  Squadron  17  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment and  reinforcement  of  beachheads  until  30  April, 
departing  then  for  San  Francisco  and  overhaul. 

Chilton  returned  to  Ulithi  17  July  1945  to  load  troops 
and  cargo  for  Okinawa,  where  she  lay  until  31  August. 
From  then  until  8 December,  when  she  arrived  at 
Seattle,  Chilton  had  duty  in  the  redeployment  of  United 
States  and  Chinese  troops,  calling  at  Jinsen,  Tientsin, 
Hong  Kong,  Chinwangtao,  Tsingtao,  and  Nagoya.  She 
cleared  Seattle  21  December  for  the  first  of  two  “Magic 
Carpet”  voyages  to  the  Philippines  and  Okinawa  to 
carry  home  servicemen,  returning  from  the  second  of 
these  to  San  Francisco  10  May  1946.  She  cleared  San 
Francisco  2 June  to  participate  in  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini,  returned  to  San  Francisco  1 August,  and 
sailed  for  transport  duty  in  China  and  Japan  from  7 
September  to  22  January  1947.  She  visited  the  Bikini 
area  as  a floating  laboratory  that  summer,  then  returned 
to  San  Diego  for  local  operations. 

Chilton  cleared  San  Diego  15  November  1948  to  with- 
draw Marines  from  China,  returning  to  San  Diego  31 
May.  Local  operations  and  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  occupied  her  until  25  November  1949  when  she 
sailed  from  San  Diego  for  her  new  home  port,  Norfolk, 
arriving  10  December.  Local  operations,  overhaul,  and 
service  as  a training  ship  in  Cuban  waters  preceded  her 
first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  11  June-20  De- 
cember 1951.  On  21  August  1952,  she  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk to  participate  in  NATO  Operation  “Mainbrace,” 
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proceeding  to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  until  6 Feb- 
ruary 1953.  Chilton  has  continued  to  alternate  local 
and  Caribbean  operations  with  tours  of  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  1954  through  1963. 

Chilton  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chilula 

An  Indian  tribe  of  California. 

( ATF-153 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

Chilula  (ATF-153)  was  launched  1 December  1944  by 
Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Charleston, 
S.C.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  G.  Thigpen;  and  commis- 
sioned 5 April  1945,  Lieutenant  0.  L.  Guinn  in  command. 

Chilula  stood  out  from  Norfolk  14  May  1945  for 
Algiers,  La.,  arriving  19  May.  She  took  section  58  of 
ABSD-7  in  tow,  and  sailed  27  May  for  the  Canal  Zone, 
arriving  Cristobal  5 June.  Between  7 and  12  June  she 
towed  ABSD  sections  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Clear- 
ing Balboa  16  June  she  reached  Eniwetok  31  July  for 
towing  duties.  She  left  Eniwetok  8 September,  entered 
Tokyo  Bay  20  September,  and  until  11  January  1946 
operated  from  Yokosuka.  Between  11  January  and  28 
January,  she  voyaged  from  Yokosuka  to  Tsingtao  towing 
YO-17.  Chilula  sailed  from  Yokosuka  3 April  for 
Orange,  Tex.,  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  8 February  1947.  She  was  lent  to  the  Coast 
Guard  9 July  1956. 


Chimaera 

A mythological  character,  symbolic  of  the  destructive 
forces  of  nature. 

( ARL-33 : dp.  2,125;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  253;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Achelous) 

Chimaera  was  launched  30  March  1945  by  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Mahoney;  placed  in  partial  commission  11  April 
1945;  decommissioned  7 May  1945  for  conversion  at 
Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commissioned  in  full  7 August  1945, 
Lieutenant  F.  E.  Clerk,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  18  September  1945  Chimaera 
arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  21  September  to 
serve  as  flagship  for  Commander,  St.  John’s  River  Re- 
serve Group,  Atlantic  Fleet  until  1 March  1946.  On  29 
April,  she  cleared  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  21 
May.  Local  operations  were  conducted  until  17  Septem- 
ber when  she  got  underway  for  the  western  Pacific.  She 
called  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  arrived  at  Tsingtao,  China, 
23  October  to  provide  services  to  the  7th  Fleet.  On  14 


October  1947  she  departed  Tsingtao  for  San  Pedro. 
Chimaera  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  8 
March  1948. 


Chimango 

A bird  of  southern  South  America. 

I 

( AMC-42 : dp.  200;  1.  97'1";  b.  21'8";  dr.  11';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  17) 

The  first  Chimango  (AMC-42)  was  launched  8 March 
1941  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
commissioned  3 June  1941,  Ensign  J.  T.  G.  Nichols, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Chimango  had  training  at  Mine  Warfare  Base,  York- 
town,  Va.,  until  26  July  1941  when  she  rendezvoused 
with  Goldfinch  and  Jacamar  to  sail  to  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. From  2 August  she  operated  off  this  new 
base  laying  buoys,  taking  part  in  minesweeping  exer- 
cises, and  recovering  gear  in  Placentia  Bay,  until  5 
October  when  she  sailed  for  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  and 
sweeping  operations  and  patrols  along  the  Maine  coast. 
She  also  received  aboard  daily  armed  guard  parties 
from  merchant  ships  for  instruction.  On  15  June  1942 
she  was  decommissioned  but  placed  in  service,  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  on  minesweeping  and  patrol  duty  at 
New  York  and  Charleston  until  20  December  1945.  She 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  dis- 
posal 21  August  1947. 


II 

On  7 March  1952  LSIL-703  (q.v.)  was  reclassified 
AMCU-20  and  renamed  Chimango. 


Chimariko 

An  Indian  tribe  of  California. 

( ATF-154:  dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Navajo) 

Chimariko  (ATF-154)  was  launched  30  December 
1944  by  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  Davis;  and 
commissioned  28  April  1945,  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Wurzler, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  Norfolk,  Va.,  5 June  1945  Chimariko 
reached  Galveston,  Tex.,  11  June,  and  towed  the  disabled 
tanker  SS  C.  A.  Canfield  from  Sabine  Pass  (12—16  June). 
From  16  June  until  1 July  she  towed  YFD-3  to  Cristo- 
bal, C.Z.  Passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  9 July  she 
towed  YFs  727  and  1069  via  San  Diego  to  Kwajalein, 
arriving  25  August.  She  exchanged  tows  and  departed 
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1 September  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  P.I.,  arriving  19 
September.  On  17  October  1945  she  reported  at  Okinawa 
for  salvage  duty,  serving  there  until  14  January  1946 
when  she  towed  the  concrete  barge  Lignite  (IX-162)  to 
Hong  Kong,  weathering  a severe  storm  in  the  straits 
south  of  Formosa  to  arrive  safely  19  January. 

Chimariko  departed  Hong  Kong  18  February  1946 
and,  after  brief  periods  of  salvage  and  towing  duty  at 
Subic  Bay,  P.I.  and  Guam,  she  steamed  via  Pearl  Harbor 
to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  9 June  to  be  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  31  October  1946. 

Chimo 

I 

(Monitor:  t.  614;  1.  225';  b.  37';  dr.  6'6";  dph.  9'1";  cpl. 

65;  a.  1 11''  sb.) 

The  first  Chimo,  a light-draft  ironclad  monitor,  was 
built  by  Aquila  Adams  at  South  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
plans  by  John  Ericsson;  launched  5 May  1864;  and 
commissioned  20  January  1865,  Acting  Master  John  C. 
Dutch  in  command. 

Chimo  sailed  to  New  York,  arriving  26  January 
1865,  to  be  fitted  with  torpedo  gear  and  one  11-inch 
Dahlgren  smoothbore  gun.  On  1 April  1865  she  departed 
for  Hampton  Roads  where  she  arrived  on  the  9th.  On  28 
April  she  sailed  for  Point  Lookout,  N.C.,  where  she 
served  as  a station  ship  until  28  May  1865.  Arriving  at 
Washington  Navy  Yard  7 June  1865,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 24  June  1865.  Her  name  was  changed  to  Orion 
15  June  1869;  to  Piscataqua  10  August  1869,  and  she 
was  sold  in  1874. 


On  24  February  1919  the  unfinished  Chimo  (AT-22) 
was  renamed  Tadousac  (q.v.). 

II 

(ACM-1:  dp.  880;  1.  188'2";  b.  37';  dr.  12'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  69;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Chimo) 

The  second  Chimo  (ACM-1)  was  built  as  Colonel 
Charles  W.  Bundy  for  the  Army  by  Marietta  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. ; converted  at  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard;  acquired  by  the  Navy  7 April  1944;  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Gross,  USNR,  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Chimo  sailed  from  Norfolk  13  May  1944  for  Plymouth, 
England  and  the  Normandy  beaches.  She  lay  at  anchor 
off  Utah  Beach  from  7 to  19  June  as  flagship  of  Com- 
mander Minesweepers  West,  providing  tender  services 
to  British  and  United  States  minesweeping  forces  as 
they  kept  lanes  open  for  the  movement  of  supplies  vital 
to  the  invasion  buildup.  Between  20  June  1944  and  5 
March  1945,  Chimo  operated  from  Plymouth  along  the 
coast  of  France  at  Cherbourg,  Baie  de  St.  Brieuc,  and 
Brest.  She  cleared  Plymouth  5 March  for  overhaul  in 
the  States  and  on  11  June,  departed  Norfolk  arriving 
at  San  Diego  3 July  for  voyage  repairs  and  training. 
In  mid-September  1945,  Chimo  began  duty  off  Eniwetok, 
Saipan,  and  Okinawa  until  1 February  1946,  when  she 
put  into  Sasebo.  Chimo  cleared  Sasebo  10  March  for 
Saipan,  Eniwetok,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco, 
arriving  16  April.  Chimo  was  decommissioned  21  May 
1946,  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
and  sold  28  September  1948. 

Chimo  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chimon 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 

(LST-1102:  dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40mm;  cl.  LST-1) 

Chimon  was  launched  as  LST-1102  10  January  1945 
by  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  Evansville, 


Ind.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  O.  Snyder;  and  commissioned  29 
January  1945,  Lieutenant  L.  J.  Patterson,  USNR,  in 
command.  „ 

Sailing  from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  7 March  1945,  LST-1102 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  4 April  to  load  cargo  for  de- 
livery to  bases  at  Kwajalein,  Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi.  This 
duty  completed,  she  joined  a convoy  at  Leyte  21  June 
and  arrived  at  Okinawa  5 days  later  to  complete  off- 
loading her  cargo.  After  transporting  Marines  from 
Naha  to  Hagushi,  she  sailed  from  Okinawa  10  July  and 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 August.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  she  loaded  men  and  equipment  for  the  occupation 
of  Japan,  and  on  27  September  arrived  at  Wakayama, 
Japan. 

LST-1102  continued  to  support  the  occupation  of 
Japan  until  4 November  1945.  She  called  at  Guam  to 
embark  homeward  bound  servicemen  and  arrived  back 
at  Pearl  Harbor  1 December  to  undergo  conversion  to  a 
mobile  spare  parts  ship.  Her  conversion  completed, 
LST-1102  got  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  4 April 
1946  to  return  to  Far  Eastern  duty  at  Shanghai,  and 
Tsingtao,  China  until  8 October  1947.  Arriving  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  7 November,  she  shifted  to  San  Diego  a 
week  later  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
there  21  November  1947.  She  was  reclassified  AG-150, 
27  January  1949  and  assigned  the  name  Chimon  on  1 
February  1949. 

Recommissioned  27  December  1950  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Hessemer,  USNR,  Chimon 
was  assigned  to  Service  Squadron  3 and  sailed  for  the 
Far  East  on  2 May  1951.  Arriving  at  Sasebo,  Japan, 
13  June,  she  alternated  operations  from  that  port  and 
Yokosuka  in  support  of  the  Korean  war.  Reclassified 
AKS-31  on  18  August  1951,  she  remained  in  the  Far 
East  serving  the  7th  Fleet  in  its  watchful  operations  to 
keep  peace  until  20  November  1957,  occasionally  visiting 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines.  Arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 22  December,  Chimon  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  22  January  1958  and  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  22  April  1958.  Chimon  was  sold,  and  removed 
from  naval  custody  on  2 November  1959. 

Chimon  received  one  battle  star  (as  LST-1102)  for 
World  War  II  service. 

Chinaberry 

A tree  of  southern  United  States  and  Mexico. 

(AN-61:  dp.  1,100;  1.  194'7";  b.  37'  dr.  13'6";  s.  12. k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Chinaberry  (AN-61)  was  launched  19  July  1943  by 
Snow  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Rockland,  Me.  as  YN-82;  reclassi- 
fied AN-61  and  named  Chinaberry  20  January  1944;  and 
commissioned  12  March  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
K.  G.  Cady,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chinaberry  sailed  from  New  York  24  June  1944  in  a 
convoy  bound  for  Belfast,  Ireland,  arriving  10  July. 
She  operated  as  net  tender  in  European  waters,  prin- 
cipally off  the  coast  of  France  until  12  December,  when 
she  cleared  Plymouth,  England  in  convoy  for  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  arriving  6 February  1945.  After  overhaul  she 
sailed  26  March  for  Narragansett  Bay  to  conduct  ex- 
perimental net  operations  and  to  train  pre-commission- 
ing crews  for  net  tenders.  From  New  York,  Chinaberry 
sailed  11  May  in  convoy  for  the  Canal  Zone,  continuing 
independently  for  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  28  June. 

Between  19  July  1945  and  5 November,  Chinaberry 
tended  nets  at  Eniwetok,  and  on  5 December,  she  arrived 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  Chinaberry  was  decommissioned 
26  March  1946  at  Mare  Island,  and  sold  27  February 
1950. 

Chinam  pa 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(AO:  dp.  13,675(n.) ; 1.442';  b.  54'8";  dr.  26'2";  s.  10  K.; 
cpl.  96;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 
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Chinampa  (No.  1952)  was  built  in  1903  by  Palmer 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  as 
Cushing.  She  was  acquired  from  the  Shipping  Board  23 
September  1918,  and  commissioned  3 October  1918, 
Lieutenant  Commander  E.  W.  Miller,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service,  she  made  two  transatlantic  voyages  for  the 
Navy  between  16  October  1918  and  11  February  1919, 
and  an  additional  voyage  for  the  Army  from  23  Febru- 
ary to  28  March  1919,  carrying  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  to 
various  ports  in  France,  England,  and  Belgium. 

Chinampa  was  decommissioned  27  May  1919  and  de- 
livered to  the  Shipping  Board  for  return  to  her  owner. 

Chincoteague 

A bay  on  the  coast  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

(A VP-24 : dp.  2,592;  1.  310’9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  215;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Barnegat) 

Chincoteague  (AVP-24)  was  launched  15  April  1942 
by  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  G.  Rowe;  commissioned  12  April  1943, 
Commander  I.  E.  Hobbs  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Chincoteague  sailed  from  San  Diego  13  June  1943  for 
Saboe  Bay  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  where  she  arrived 
6 July  to  support  the  New  Guinea  operations  as  tender 
for  Fleet  Air  Wing  1.  On  16  July  the  Japanese  launched 
eight  air  attacks  at  Saboe  Bay,  killing  nine  of  Chinco- 
teague’s  crew  and  damaging  the  ship  badly  through  one 
direct  hit  and  two  near  hits.  Taken  in  tow  by  Thornton 
(AVD-11),  and  then  by  Sonoma  (AT-12),  Chincoteague 
reached  Espiritu  Santo  21  July  for  emergency  repairs, 
and  later  was  towed  to  San  Francisco  for  thorough 
overhaul. 

Chincoteague  put  out  from  San  Diego  27  January 
1944  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  operations  in  support  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  northern  Solomons,  the  occupation 
of  the  Marshalls,  and  air  action  in  the  Treasuries.  She 
tended  seaplanes  at  Kwajalein,  Eniwetok,  in  the  Treas- 
uries, and  at  Green  Island.  In  addition,  she  carried 
freight,  mail  and  passengers  among  the  Solomons, 
Marshalls,  Gilberts,  Marianas,  New  Hebrides,  and  Phoe- 
nix Islands,  and  voyaged  from  Guadalcanal  to  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  returning  with  aircraft  engines.  Escort- 
ing a convoy,  Chincoteague  sailed  from  Eniwetok  24 
September  for  Pearl  Harbor,  and  overhaul. 

She  returned  to  active  operations  6 December  1944  at 
Kossol  Roads  in  the  Palaus,  where  she  conducted  salvage 
and  rescue  operations  for  the  next  two  months.  She 
arrived  at  Guam  13  February  to  join  the  assault  force 
bound  for  Iwo  Jima,  and  on  20  February,  arrived  off 
the  bitterly  contested  island  to  tend  seaplanes  until  8 
March.  Similar  operations  at  Ulithi  followed  until  8 
June,  when  she  sailed  for  a west  coast  overhaul. 

On  occupation  duty,  Chincoteague  sailed  to  the  Far 
East  to  care  for  seaplanes  at  Okinawa  and  Tsingtao, 
China,  between  18  October  1945  and  16  March  1946. 
She  then  sailed  for  San  Diego,  New  Orleans,  and  Beau- 
mont, Tex.  On  21  December  1946,  Chincoteague  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve,  and  on  7 March 
1949,  was  lent  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Chincoteague  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Chingachgook 

Former  name  retained. 

Chingachgook  (No.  35),  a motorboat,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy,  and  placed  in  service  on  6 June  1917,  and 
assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  for  patrol  duty.  On 
31  July  1917  her  gasoline  tank  exploded,  injuring  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  and  igniting  the  ship.  A survey  of  13 


October  found  her  hull  worthless  and  beyond  repair,  and 
she  was  subsequently  disposed  of  by  burning. 

Chinook 

Former  name  retained. 

Chinook  (No.  644),  a motorboat,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  under  agreement  with  the  owner  which  enrolled 
her  on  19  October  1917  in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense 
Reserve.  She  performed  patrol  duty  in  the  Detroit 
River  for  a 4-month  period  and  was  subsequently  re- 
turned to  her  owner. 


Chinquapin 

A dwarf  chestnut  tree. 

(YN-12:  dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6";  dr.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe) 

Chinquapin,  ex-Fir,  renamed  on  16  October  1940, 
was  launched  15  July  1941  by  General  Engineering 
and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J. 
Lane;  and  placed  in  service  29  October  1941.  She  was 
commissioned  6 January  1943,  Lieutenant  R.  D.  Aber- 
nathy, USNR,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  12th  Naval  District,  Chinquapin  con- 
ducted net,  salvage,  and  towing  operations  out  of 
Tiburon  Net  Depot  until  31  December  1943  when  she 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  10  January  1944.  On 
20  January  she  was  redesignated  AN-17. 

Chinquapin  tended  nets  and  laid  moorings  at  Majuro, 
Kwajalein,  and  Eniwetok  from  15  February  1944  to  27 
July,  then  supported  the  Marianas  occupation  by  similar 
operations  at  Saipan  and  Guam  until  28  October.  Re- 
turning via  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Francisco  as  a convoy 
escort,  Chinquapin  was  overhauled,  and  on  3 February 
1945  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Ulithi  for  Okinawa, 
arriving  1 May  for  net,  mooring  and  transport  opera- 
tions there  until  30  October.  She  returned  to  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  11  December  and  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  6 March  1946. 

Chinquapin  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Chipola 

A Florida  river. 

(AO-63:  dp.  7,470;  1.  553';  b.  45';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  304;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

Chipola  (AO-63)  was  launched  21  October  1944  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  P.  C.  Chubb;  and  commissioned  30  November 
1944,  Commander  E.  G.  Genthner,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chipola  arrived  at  Eniwetok  from  the  east  coast  and 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies  31  February  1945.  She 
fueled  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  sailed  9 February  to 
operate  at  sea,  serving  the  ships  of  the  fast  carrier  task 
forces  raiding  Tokyo  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of 
Iwo  Jima,  and  then  the  assault  ships  which  carried  out 
the  landings  on  19  February.  Four  days  later,  Chipola 
arrived  at  Ulithi,  out  of  which  she  sailed  between  23 
March  and  26  August,  supporting  the  carrier  task  forces 
in  the  raids  which  preceded  the  Okinawa  assault,  and  in 
their  continuing  operations  during  the  conquest  of  the 
island.  From  July,  she  provided  the  oil  which  enabled 
the  carriers  and  their  screening  ships  to  carry  out  a 
constant  series  of  air  attacks  and  bombardments  on  the 
Japanese  home  islands. 

The  oiler  sailed  from  Ulithi  8 September  1945  to  serve 
as  station  tanker  at  Tokyo  Bay  and  other  Far  Eastern 
ports.  Between  20  February  1946  and  18  March,  she 
sailed  to  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  load  oil,  return- 
ing to  station  tanker  duty  at  Sasebo.  After  spending 
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the  summer  on  the  west  coast  for  repairs,  she  returned 
to  duty  in  the  western  Pacific  from  September  1946  to 
May  1947,  making  three  voyages  to  Bahrein  during  that 
time. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast  for  repairs,  Chipola  put 
to  sea  again  13  June  1947,  and  sailed  west  to  Bahrein 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  making  passage  to  Norfolk  where 
she  arrived  21  August.  Almost  constantly  at  sea  on  the 
important  never-ending  duty  of  keeping  the  fleet  sup- 
plied with  petroleum  products,  she  voyaged  from  Nor- 
folk to  Bahrein,  then  sailed  to  make  two  voyages  between 
Aruba  and  the  Canal  Zone.  She  sailed  from  Cristobal 
for  Bahrein,  continuing  through  the  Far  East  to  San 
Diego,  where  she  was  overhauled. 

In  the  second  half  of  1948,  Chipola  served  ships  oper- 
ating in  the  Far  East  once  more,  making  two  voyages 
from  Japan  to  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  ports.  She  returned 
to  west  coast  operations  until  2 September  1949,  when 
she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  brief  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Chipola  sailed  from  Naples  for  Norfolk, 
and  between  November  and  July  1950,  made  three 
voyages  transporting  oil  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast. 

The  oiler  operated  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  October  1950,  when  she  sailed  by  way  of 
Bahrein  for  Sasebo.  She  proceeded  from  Sasebo  to 
Bahrein  in  December,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
sailed  for  San  Francisco  and  west  coast  duty  until  May 
1951.  Then  she  returned  to  the  east  coast,  and  carried 
oil  from  the  Caribbean  to  Norfolk,  as  well  as  twice 
serving  in  the  Mediterranean,  until  3 May  1955  when 
she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia. 
She  was  decommissioned  1 August  1955. 

Chipola  was  recommissioned  29  December  1956  for 
service  with  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
until  once  more  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  7 
November  1957.  She  was  recommissioned  17  December 
1960  and  serves  with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Chipola  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Chipper 

Former  name  retained. 

Chipper  (No.  1049),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  service  on  24  July  1917  and  assigned 
to  the  4th  Naval  District  where  she  performed  patrol 
duty  at  Philadelphia  and  ferry  duty  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. In  March  1918  Chipper  was  transferred  to  the  5th 
Naval  District  where  she  remained  until  being  returned 
to  her  owners  on  24  March  1919. 


Chippewa 

A tribe  of  Indians  living  principally  around  Lake 
Superior.  ■ Chippewa,  Ontario,  was  the  scene  of  a hard- 
fought  battle  won  by  the  Americans  5 July  1814. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  70;  1.  59';  b.  16';  dph.  7';  cpl.  15;  a.  1 18-pdr., 
2 swivels.) 

The  first  Chippewa,  a schooner,  was  captured  from 
the  British  10  September  1813  and  fitted  out  for  service 
in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Acting  Midshipman  Robert  S.  Tatem 
in  command.  She  cruised  on  Lake  Erie  as  a part  of 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry’s  Squadron.  After 
sailing  from  Put-in-Bay  in  October  with  several  Army 
officers  and  baggage  on  board,  she  was  driven  ashore  by 
a violent  squall  at  Black  Rock,  N.Y.  She  was  burned  by 
a British  landing  party  29  December  1813. 


Construction  of  a 74-gun  ship-of-the-line  named  Chip- 
peiva  began  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y., 
after  the  signing  of  a contract  15  December  1814,  but 


the  ship  was  never  launched.  Uncompleted,  the  ship 
was  sold  1 November  1833. 

II 

(Brig:  t.  410;  dr.  16'6'';  cpl.  90;  a.  14  32-pdr.  car., 
2 12-pdr.) 

The  second  Chippewa  was  built  in  1815  at  Warren, 
R.I.,  under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry, 
and  sent  to  New  York  to  be  outfitted  and  manned. 

Chippewa  sailed  from  Boston,  Mass.,  3 July  1815, 
Lieutenant  George  C.  Read  in  command,  as  a part  of  a 
squadron  under  the  command  of  Commodore  William 
Bainbridge.  Before  their  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean 
another  squadron  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur  had  succeeded  in  making  peace  with 
the  Bey  of  Algiers.  Bainbridge,  after  showing  the  flag 
in  several  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  departed  for 
home  6 October  1815.  Upon  her  arrival  at  Boston, 
Chippewa  was  placed  in  ordinary. 

Sailing  from  Boston  27  November  1816  for  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  join  the  frigate  Congress,  Chippewa  ran 
aground  on  an  uncharted  reef  in  the  Bahama  Islands 
and  sank  12  December  1816  without  loss  of  life. 

III 

(ScGbt:  t.  507;  1.  158';  b.  28';  dph.  12';  s.  4 k.;  a.  1 11" 
sb.,  1 20-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.) 

The  third  Chippewa,  a wooden  screw  steamer  gunboat, 
was  launched  14  September  1861  by  Webb  and  Bell, 
New  York;  outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and 
commissioned  13  December  1861,  Lieutenant  Andrew 
Bryson  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  York  25  December  1861  Chippewa 
took  station  on  the  blockade  between  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
and  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C.,  remaining  there  until  9 Au- 
gust 1862  except  for  a brief  repair  period  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  8-13  March.  During  this  time  she  exchanged  fire 
with  the  enemy  at  Forts  Macon  and  Caswell  and  Federal 
Point  Batteries,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  a block- 
ade runner,  the  English  brig  Napier  29  July  1862. 
Chippewa  arrived  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  10 
August  1862. 

Returning  to  Fort  Monroe  she  departed  from  there  18 
October  1862  on  a cruise  in  search  of  CSS  Florida  which 
took  her  to  the  Azores;  Algeciras  and  Cadiz,  Spain; 
Gibraltar;  Funchal,  Madeira;  Porto  Grande,  Africa; 
Cape  Verde  Islands;  and  various  ports  in  the  West 
Indies.  Returning  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  30  May  1863, 
she  resumed  patrols  with  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
She  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Wagner,  S.C., 
from  13  to  21  July  1863,  and  opened  fire  on  enemy  pick- 
ets up  Broad  River,  S.C.,  on  12  November.  After  repairs 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  she  returned  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  take  part  in  the  bombardments  and  capture  of 
Fort  Fisher  in  December  1864  and  January  1865  and 
Fort  Anderson,  Cape  Fear  River,  N.C.,  in  February 
1865. 

Chippewa  departed  Wilmington,  N.C.,  1 March  1865 
and  steamed  up  the  James  River  for  patrol  duty  until 
15  May,  engaging  enemy  batteries  at  Dutch  Gap  Canal 
on  1 and  2 April. 

After  cruising  to  Havana,  Cuba,  between  17  May  and 
12  June  1865,  Chippeiva  arrived  at  Boston  17  June 
where  she  was  decommssioned  24  June  1865,  taken  to 
New  York  29  June  and  sold  there  30  November  1865. 

IV 

( AT-69 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

The  fourth  Chippewa  (AT-69)  was  launched  25  July 
1942  by  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  Horton;  and 
commissioned  14  February  1943,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  A.  V.  Swarthout  in  command. 
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Chippewa  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Norfolk  to  Casa- 
blanca to  lay  buoys  there  between  4 May  1943  and  9 
June,  returning  to  Boston  26  June.  Two  days  later,  she 
cleared  for  Norfolk  and  overhaul,  and  on  19  July  began 
towing  duty  with  a passage  to  Bermuda  and  Jackson- 
ville. Assigned  to  duty  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier, 
she  made  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  her  principal 
base  until  6 May  1944,  when  she  returned  to  Norfolk  for 
repairs.  On  15  May  she  was  reclassified  ATF-69. 

With  repairs  complete  11  June  1944,  Chippewa  re- 
turned to  towing  and  salvage  duty  in  the  Caribbean  out 
of  Trinidad  until  29  March  1945.  After  repairs  at 
Norfolk,  she  was  reassigned  for  duty  based  on  Argentia, 
Newfoundland,  between  19  May  and  1 November.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  she  made  a long  towing  voyage  to  Houston, 
Tex.  Chippewa  made  her  last  towing  passage  from 
Boston  to  Bermuda  to  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived  28 
December  with  SS  War  Bonnet  in  tow.  In  March  1946 
Chippewa  sailed  to  Orange,  Tex.,  where  on  26  February 
19.47  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve. 

Chiquito 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “many  hats.” 

Chiquito  (YTB-499)  was  launched  on  18  April  1945 
by  the  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  completed  in  August  of  that  year.  She  was 
assigned  to  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  until  August 
1947  when  she  was  placed  in  reserve.  She  returned  to 
active  status  in  April  1951  and  was  attached  to  the  5th 
Naval  District  where  she  remains. 


Chiron 

A centaur  of  Greek  mythology,  known  for  his  skill  in 
medicine. 

( AGP-18 : dp.  2,179;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  13'6'';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40  mm.;  cl.  Portunus) 

LST-1133  was  reclassified  AGP-18  and  named  Chiron 
on  14  August  1944;  launched  10  March  1945  by  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
T.  S.  Tillman;  placed  in  partial  commission  23  March 
1945;  decommissioned  17  April  1945  for  conversion  at 
Maryland  Drydock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commis- 
sioned in  full  18  September  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander 
P.  L.  Mangold,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chiron  sailed  from  Norfolk  1 November  1945  for 
Miami,  arriving  4 November  to  service  Motor  Torpedo 
Squadron  42  until  8 December.  On  14  December  she 
sailed  for  New  York  where  she  was  decommissioned  20 
February  1946,  and  sold  19  May  1947. 

Chittenden  County,  see  LST-561 


Chittenden,  John  W .,  see  John  W . Chittenden 


Chivo 

A fish  inhabiting  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Panama 
and  Mexico. 

( SS-341  : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  66;  a.  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Chivo  (SS-341)  was  launched  14  January  1945  by 
Electric  Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Baldwin,  wife  of  the  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut; and  commissioned  28  April  1945,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander W.  B.  Crutcher,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chivo  departed  New  London  7 June  1945  for  Key  West 
where  she  trained  and  exercised  briefly,  before  sailing 
on  to  Pearl  Harbor.  While  the  submarine  was  preparing 
for  her  first  war  patrol,  hostilities  ended;  Chivo  then 


remained  at  Pearl  Harbor,  operating  locally  with  other 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  returned  to  the  States  in 
October,  basing  on  San  Diego  for  local  operations  which 
continued  until  January  1946,  when  Chivo  sailed  for  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific.  Returning  to  San 
Diego  in  May,  the  submarine  exercised  along  the  west 
coast  for  the  next  15  months.  In  August  1947  Chivo 
began  a simulated  war  partol  which  took  her  to  Suva, 
Fiji  Islands;  Guam,  and  Japan,  before  she  arrived  back 
at  San  Diego  in  November.  West  coast  duty  continued 
for  her  until  mid-1949  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  arriving  at  her  new  home  port  of  Key 
West  on  4 July  1949.  The  submarine  continued  to  train 
and  provide  services  for  other  ships  in  intertype  exer- 
cises until  30  October  1950  when  she  arrived  at  New 
London  to  begin  an  extensive  overhaul  and  modern- 
ization. 

With  increased  power  and  a new  streamlined  shape, 
Chivo  returned  to  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  July 
1951.  Since  that  time,  based  on  Key  West  and  Charles- 
ton (1959),  she  has  participated  in  exercises  and  tests 
off  the  east  coast,  through  1963.  Interspersed  among  her 
regular  operations  have  been  a tour  of  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  (1952),  and  visits  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  Colombia  (1953),  Quebec  City,  Canada 
(1959),  and  South  Africa  (1960). 

Chiwaukum 

A river  in  Washington  State. 

( AOG-26:  dp.  845;  1.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Mettawee) 

Chiwaukum  (AOG-26)  was  launched  4 May  1944  by 
East  Coast  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Moore;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  25  July 
1944,  Lieutenant  C.  S.  Hoag,  USCGR,  in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk  23  September  1944,  Chiwaukum 
sailed  to  load  oil  at  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
and  reached  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  25  Novem- 
ber. She  stood  out  of  Espiritu  Santo  2 December  for  the 
New  Guinea  area  where  she  operated  as  a gasoline 
tanker  until  18  January  1945  when  she  reported  for 
similar  duty  in  the  Philippines.  Departing  Samar,  P.I., 
12  December  1945,  Chiwaukum  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 9 February.  She  remained  there  until  17  April 
when  she  put  out  for  Norfolk,  arriving  16  May.  Chi- 
waukum was  decommissioned  31  May  1946  and  trans- 
ferred to  Turkey  10  May  1948. 

Chiwawa 

A river  in  Washington  State. 

(AO-68:  dp.  5.782;  1.  501'8";  b.  68';  dr.  30'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  214;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Chiwawa) 

Chiwawa  (AO-68)  was  launched  25  June  1942  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract  as  Samoset;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Smith;  acquired  by  the  Navy  24  December 
1942;  commissioned  the  same  day,  Commander  H.  Fultz 
in  command ; and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Chiwawa  cleared  Norfolk  13  February  1943  to  load 
oil  at  Aruba,  and  returned  to  New  York  25  February  to 
join  a convoy  for  Casablanca,  Morocco,  which  sailed  4 
March.  Attacked  by  a wolf-pack  east  of  the  Azores,  the 
convoy  lost  four  ships,  but  aircraft  from  Port  Lyautey, 
Morocco,  drove  the  U-boats  away,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  convoy  arrived  safely  21  March.  Chiwawa  put  out  of 
Casablanca  in  convoy  11  April  for  Norfolk,  arriving  28 
April  after  a quiet  passage.  Between  4 May  and  17 
July  she  ferried  oil  on  the  east  coast,  loading  at  Aruba, 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  and  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and 
discharging  her  cargo  at  Bermuda,  Argentia,  Newfound- 
land and  Norfolk.  She  made  three  convoy  crossings,  to 
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Scotland,  Wales,  and  Casablanca,  between  17  July  and 
4 December,  then  resumed  operations  to  Port  Arthur 
and  Aruba,  except  for  the  period  25  January-8  March 
1944,  when  she  again  crossed  to  North  Africa. 

After  two  convoy  crossings  to  the  British  Isles  in 
May  and  July  1944,  Chiwawa  sailed  14  July  from  Nor- 
folk for  Mers  el  Kebir,  Algeria,  and  Naples,  Italy,  ar- 
riving 5 August.  From  Naples,  Chiwawa  fueled  the 
ships  carrying  out  the  invasion  of  southern  France 
until  she  retired  to  Oran,  Algeria,  on  2 September.  She 
returned  to  New  York  14  September  to  resume  coastal 
oil  runs  until  her  next  convoy  to  Casablanca  in 
November. 

A series  of  runs  between  Aruba  and  New  York,  then 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Bermuda,  and  later  to  Argentia 
occupied  Chiwawa  until  31  May  1945,  when  she  entered 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul  until  1 July.  She 
cleared  Norfolk  to  load  oil  at  Baytown,  Tex.,  and  on  1 
August  reached  Pearl  Harbor.  Five  days  later  she 
sailed  for  Ulithi  and  Okinawa,  where  from  30  August 
to  29  November  she  served  as  station  tanker,  making 
one  voyage  in  September  to  fuel  the  7th  Fleet  at  sea. 
Homeward  bound,  Chiwawa  put  in  to  San  Francisco 
and  Balboa,  arriving  at  New  York  7 January  1946. 

She  sailed  19  January  1946  from  Melville,  R.I.,  for 
ports  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  called  at  Casco 
Bay  and  Argentia,  and  put  back  to  Iceland  before  her 
arrival  in  New  York  18  March.  Chiwawa  was  decom- 
missioned 6 May  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  23  August  1946. 

Chhvawa  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Chloris 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  personification  of  green 
vegetation. 

(ARVE-4:  dp.  2,110;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'4";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  245;  a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  Aventinus) 

LST-1094.  was  reclassified  ARVE-4,  8 December  1944; 
named  17  January  1945;  launched  21  April  1945  by 
American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clexton;  and  commissioned  19  June  1945, 
Lieutenant  W.  B.  Coley,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chloris  put  out  from  Galveston  31  July  1945,  made  a 
lengthy  call  at  San  Diego  and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  16 
September.  She  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  26  September 
to  visit  Norfolk,  before  sailing  on  to  arrive  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  3 November.  Chloris  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  18  June  1946. 

Recommissioned  5 January  1951,  Chloris  began  to 
alternate  6th  Fleet  cruises  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
local  operations  and  training  off  Norfolk  and  in  Florida 
waters.  Providing  specialized  aircraft  engine  repair 
service,  she  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  3 October 
1951  to  Iff  March  1952;  4 August  1952  to  7 March  1953; 
and  17  August  1953  to  23  March  1955.  During  this  last 
extended  tour,  she  was  homeported  at  Naples,  Italy.  On 
21  June  1955  she  reported  to  Green  Cove  Springs  for 
inactivation.  Chloris  was  again  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  9 December  1955. 

Choctaw 

An  Indian  tribe,  formerly  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
now  resident  in  Oklahoma. 

I 

(IrcRam:  t.  1,004;  dr.  8';  s.  2 k.) 

The  first  Choctaw,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built  for 
the  merchant  service  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1853.  She 
was  purchased  by  the  Army  in  1862  and  converted  into 
an  ironclad  ram;  transferred  to  the  Navy;  and  commis- 
sioned at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  23  March  1863,  Lieutenant 
Commander  F.  M.  Ramsay  in  command. 


From  23  April  1863  until  the  end  of  the  war  Choctaw 
operated  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 
Between  29  April  and  1 May  1863,  she  stood  up  the 
Yazoo  for  a feigned  attack  on  Haynes’  Bluff  designed  to 
prevent  the  Confederates  from  reinforcing  Grand  Gulf. 
During  this  action  she  was  struck  53  times.  Remaining 
in  the  Yazoo,  she  took  part  in  attacks  with  the  Army 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Confederate  works  at 
Haynes’  Bluff  and  the  burning  of  the  navy  yard  and 
ships  lying  there  at  Yazoo  City  between  18  and  23  May. 
On  6 and  7 June,  she  joined  in  repelling  a Confederate 
attack  at  Millkin’s  Bend,  La.,  after  which  she  rescued  a 
large  number  of  Confederates  from  the  river  and  sent 
them  in  as  prisoners.  Between  7 March  and  15  May  1864 
she  took  part  in  the  operations  leading  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  DeRussy. 

Choctaw  arrived  at  Algiers,  La.,  20  July  1865,  and 
was  placed  out  of  commission  2 days  later.  She  was 
sold  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  28  March  1866. 

II 

(YT-26:  t.  152;  1.  91'5";  b.  21';  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 
3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.) 

The  second  Choctaw  (YT-26)  was  built  in  1892  by 
Neafie  and  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  C.  G.  Coyle;  pur- 
chased 19  April  1898;  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  W.  O.  Hulme  in  command. 

Attached  to  the  Auxiliary  Naval  Force  for  patrol 
duty  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  Choctaw  arrived 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  11  June  1898.  She  cruised  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  until  she  was  placed  out  of  commission 
at  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  26  August  1898. 

Recommissioned  15  June  1899  she  sailed  for  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  with  Monongahela  in  tow,  then  was  sta- 
tioned at  Newport,  R.I.,  as  yard  tug.  While  undergoing 
repairs  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  15  July  1902.  Upon  her  recommissioning  in 
1904  she  was  assigned  to  Washington  Navy  Yard  for 
duty  as  a yard  craft.  She  was  renamed  Wicomico  20 
February  1918.  Transferred  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  21 
April  1921,  she  remained  there  on  yard  duty  until  sunk 
in  a collision  with  Goff  at  Hampton  Roads  15  February 
1940.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  27  Febru- 
ary, and  sold  for  salvage  and  scrapping  10  August  1940. 

III 

(AK:  dp.  3,800;  1.  261';  b.  43'6";  dr.  17'9";  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  63;  a 1 4",  1 3") 

The  third  Choctaw  (No.  1648)  was  launched  in  1917 
for  the  Shipping  Board  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Chicago,  111.:  transferred  to  the  Navy  19  February  1918 
under  bare-boat  charter;  and  commissioned  4 March 
1918  at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  F. 
Mitchell,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Choctaw  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Trans- 
portation Service  and  between  16  March  and  22  Decem- 
ber 1918  made  four  transatlantic  voyages,  carrying 
mine  cargo  and  general  supplies  to  the  Azores,  Scotland, 
and  France.  On  her  last  voyage  she  aided  the  distressed 
Danish  SS  Asgard  19  December  1918  and  towed  her  to 
Norfolk,  arriving  22  December. 

Decommissioned  at  Norfolk  16  January  1919,  Choctaw 
was  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  and  delivered  to  her 
owners  at  New  York  the  following  day. 

IV 

The  fourth  Choctaw  (YT-114),  ex-Sampson,  was  ac- 
quired from  the  USSB  on  22  June  1926,  and  placed  in 
service  the  following  day.  She  performed  towing  and 
miscellaneous  services  in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  1 
June  1933  when  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  She  was 
placed  out  of  service  there  on  15  July  1933  and  sold  on 
25  January  1937. 
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V 

(AT-70:  dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3';  cl.  Cherokee) 

The  fifth  Choctaw  (AT-70)  was  launched  18  October 
1942  by  Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Charleston,  S.C.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  Cordell;  com- 
missioned 21  April  1943,  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Garland  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

From  17  June  1943  to  8 May  1944,  Choctaw  served  at 
Bermuda,  where  she  aided  assembling  convoys  and  new 
ships  undergoing  training  with  tug  and  target-towing 
services.  Putting  to  sea  8 May,  she  was  reclassified 
ATF-70  15  May,  and  reached  Oran  19  May  to  take 
Holder  (DE-401)  in  tow  for  New  York  City,  where  she 
delivered  her  tow  9 June.  She  returned  to  her  duties  at 
Bermuda  until  22  July,  when  she  sailed  for  ports  in 
Wales  to  take  two  LSTs  in  tow  for  New  York,  arriving 
30  September. 

After  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  Choctaw  sailed  for  tug 
duty  at  St.  John’s  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  between 
20  November  1944  and  8 December,  when  she  sailed  to 
rendezvous  with  Huron  (PF-19).  She  took  the  collision- 
damaged  ship  in  tow  for  Bermuda  and  Charleston,  and 
returned  to  Newfoundland  for  service  between  3 Janu- 
ary 1945  and  14  March.  She  then  operated  off  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  on  salvage  duty  and  in 
towing  targets  until  15  October  1946,  when  she  arrived 
at  Orange,  Tex.  There  she  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  1 February  1947,  and  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  11  March  1947. 


Chocura 

Variant  spelling  for  Mount  Chocorua,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I 

(ScGbt:  t.  507;  1.  158';  b.*28';  dph.  12';  dr.  10'5";  s.  6 k.; 
a.  1 11"  sb.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.,  1 20-pdr.) 

The  first  Chocura,  a screw  steam  gunboat,  was 
launched  5 October  1861  by  Curtis  and  Tilden,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  commissioned  15  February  1862,  Commander 
T.  H.  Patterson  in  command. 

Departing  Boston  17  March  1862  Chocura  was  forced 
to  put  into  Baltimore  for  repairs  and  did  not  arrive  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  until  6 April.  She  was  then  assigned 
the  blockade  of  Yorktown  and  patrol  up  the  York  River 
until  9 November  1862  when  she  joined  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  for  service  off  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.  Cruising  there  until  15  August  1863,  she 
captured  two  prizes,  and  assisted  Maratanza  in  taking 
another. 

After  repairs  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Chocura 
sailed  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  arriving  30  November  1863. 
Here  she  joined  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
for  patrols  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  taking  six  prizes  and 
assisting  in  capturing  two  others,  and  cutting  out  and 
destroying  a three-masted  schooner  late  in  January 

1865. 

After  the  war  and  repairs  at  Pensacola  Navy  Yard, 
Chocura  resumed  her  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
a part  of  the  newly  activated  Gulf  Squadron  17  October 

1866.  She  arrived  at  New  York  30  May  1867,  was 
decommissioned  there  7 June  1867,  and  sold  13  July 

1867. 

II 

PC-1124,  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Chocura  (IX-206)  20 
February  1945. 


Chohonaga 

A Navajo  Indian  word  meaning  “It  is  warm.” 

Chohonaga  (YTB-500)  has  served  in  a noncommis- 
sioned status  in  the  5th  Naval  District  from  October 
1945  through  1962. 


Cholocco 

An  Indian  village  in  Alabama. 

Cholocco  (YTB-498)  served  in  a noncommissioned 
status  from  July  1945  to  May  1947.  After  a period  in 
reserve,  she  was  placed  back  in  service  in  November 
1950,  and  continues  active  through  1962  with  the  17th 
Naval  District. 


Chopper 

A fish  common  in  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

(SS-342 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Chopper  (SS-342)  was  launched  4 February  1945  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
G.  S.  Beebe;  and  commissioned  25  May  1945,  Lieutenant 
Commander  S.  Filipone  in  command. 

Chopper  sailed  from  New  London  4 July  1945  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  lay  from  21  September  until 
24  October.  On  30  October  she  arrived  at  San  Diego, 
her  assigned  home  port.  She  sailed  2 January  1946  for 
the  Philippines,  where  she  trained  and  offered  local 
services  until  11  May  when  she  returned  to  San  Diego 
and  began  local  operations.  Her  next  deployment,  a 
simulated  war  patrol  to  China,  took  place  from  28  July 
1947  to  9 November.  After  west  coast  operations 
through  1948  she  departed  San  Diego  14  March  1949 
for  her  new  home  port,  Key  West,  arriving  4 April. 
Operations  in  Florida  waters  and  the  Caribbean  were 
conducted  until  15  September  1950,  when  she  entered 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.  yards  for  modernization.  She  re- 
turned to  Key  West  for  fleet  exercises  and  training  23 
May  1951. 

Chopper  departed  Key  West  7 January  1952  for  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  until  20  May.  She 
resumed  local  operations,  then  joined  in  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  operations  in  the  Atlantic  between 
12  September  and  14  October  1952.  Frequent  trips  to 
Guantanamo,  and  local  operations  continued  until  25 
May  1959  when  she  sailed  to  join  in  special  exercises  in 
the  Mediterranean  until  returning  to  Key  West  9 
August.  Through  1960,  she  continued  operations  off 
Florida  and  in  the  Caribbean,  often  acting  as  target  for 
surface  ships  in  training. 

Choptank 

An  Indian  tribe  from  the  Choptank  River  area  in 
Maryland. 

( YT-36:  dp.  290;  1.  108';  b.  24'6";  dr.  9';  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 

38;  a.  1 3") 

Choptank  (No.  1161),  the  civilian  tug  Francis  B. 
Hackett,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  in  December  1917, 
and  placed  in  commission  under  her  original  name  on 
1 April  1918,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Thomas  F. 
Webb,  USNRF,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
YT-36  on  17  July  1920;  renamed  Shenandoah  (YT-36) 
20  November  1920  and  Choptank  on  15  October  1923. 

She  was  assigned  to  Squadron  One,  Submarine  Chas- 
ers, Atlantic  Fleet,  performing  towing  duties  and  trans- 
porting personnel  in  the  New  York  area  until  May  1918 
when  she  proceeded  to  Norfolk  and  began  guard  duty. 
In  December  she  was  assigned  to  Train,  Atlantic  Fleet 
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and  following  decommissioning  was  placed  in  service  on 
13  April  1919  as  a district  craft  in  the  5th  Naval 
District. 

On  28  October  1920  she  was  ordered  to  the  Washing- 
ton Navy  Yard  where  she  performed  general  yard  serv- 
ice until  1944.  In  1944-45  she  operated  under  Inspector 
of  Ordnance  in  Charge,  NTS,  Alexandria,  Va. 

On  13  April  1944  she  was  reclassified  YTM-36.  Chop- 
tank  was  placed  out  of  service  on  28  June  1946  and 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  30  December  1946. 

Chotank 

Probably  a variant  spelling  of  Choptank. 

(Sch:  t.  53;  1.  56';  b.  17';  dph.  6';  a.  2 9"  sb.,  1 11") 

The  privateer  Savannah  was  captured  3 June  1861  by 
Perry.  She  was  purchased  from  the  New  York  Prize 
Court  2 July  1861  by  the  Navy  and  her  name  changed  to 
Chotank. 

Chotank  operated  as  a part  of  the  Potomac  Flotilla 
during  the  year  1862,  then  was  laid  up  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard  until  sold  15  August  1865. 

Chotauk 

Erroneously  named  as  second  ship  of  Chotank  lineage. 

(IX-188:  dp.  18,925  (f.);  1 .485';  b.  62'8";  dr.  28';  s.  10 
k.;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

Chotauk  (IX-188)  was  built  in  1920  by  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  Japan  Arrow 
(later  renamed  American  Arrow);  transferred  from 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  at  Pearl  Harbor  29 
November  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  W.  D.  Baker,  USNR,  in  command. 

Chotauk  served  as  a station  tanker  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet  at  Eniwetok  (3  January-14  February  1945), 
Ulithi  (23  February-10  July),  and  Okinawa  (17  July- 
29  October).  She  returned  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  5 January 
1946.  Chotauk  was  decommissioned  there  and  returned 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  7 February  1946. 

Chourre 

Bom  28  August  1894  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Emile 
Chourre  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  14  December 
1917,  was  given  the  provisional  rank  of  ensign  in  the 
Reserve  Flying  Corps  6 November  1918,  and  confirmed 
as  ensign  23  September  1920.  After  various  duty  as- 
signments in  the  pioneer  field  of  naval  aviation,  he 
became  one  of  the  Navy’s  most  distinguished  leaders  in 
aviation.  Lieutenant  Commander  Chourre  was  killed  in 
a plane  crash  at  Scott  Field,  111.,  26  January  1938. 

( ARV-1 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  22';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  578;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Chourre) 

Dumaran  (ARG-14)  was  renamed  and  reclassified 
Chourre  (ARV-1)  22  February  1944;  launched  22  May 
1944  by  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Forde,  Jr.,  and  commissioned  7 December 
1944,  Captain  A.  H.  Bergeson  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  2 March  1945  Chourre  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  12  April  to  embark  aviation  personnel 
for  Espiritu  Santo,  where  she  arrived  29  April.  She 
transferred  an  aviation  repair  unit  to  Saipan,  then 
sailed  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  for  duty  as  station 
supply  ship  replenishing  carriers  from  26  May  to  17 
July.  Except  for  one  trip  to  Guam  to  replenish  stores 
(17  July-7  August)  she  remained  at  San  Pedro  Bay 
until  24  October  when  she  sailed  for  Tokyo  Bay  to 
serve  ships  taking  part  in  the  occupation.  On  1 January 
1946  Chourre  sailed  from  Yokosuka  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  4 May.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  28 
November  1948  at  Stockton,  Calif. 

Recommissioned  21  February  1952  during  the  Korean 


war,  Chourre  cleared  San  Francisco  1 September  for 
the  western  Pacific.  She  operated  out  of  Japan  supply- 
ing ships  off  Korea  until  28  February  1953,  returning  to 
San  Francisco  26  March.  Local  operations  off  San 
Diego  were  followed  by  another  tour  in  the  Far  East 
between  17  August  1953  and  11  April  1954.  After  her 
third  tour  to  the  western  Pacific  from  30  August  1954 
to  1 March  1955,  Chourre  returned  to  San  Diego  where 
she  remained  until  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
again  13  September  1955. 

Chourre  received  3 battle  stars  for  service  in  the 
Korean  war. 

Chowanoc 

An  Indian  tribe  of  North  Carolina. 

(AT-100:  dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

Chowanoc  (AT-100)  was  launched  20  August  1943  by 
Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Charleston, 
S.C.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Hezlip;  and  commissioned 
21  February  1944,  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Snipes  in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk  4 April  1944  Chowanoc  (reclassified 
ATF-100  15  May)  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  17  May  for 
tug  duty  until  12  June.  She  arrived  at  Kwajalein  25 
June  to  operate  in  the  Marshall  Islands  on  towing  and 
salvage  duty  until  3 August  when  she  began  her  partici- 
pation in  the  Marianas  operation,  with  towing  duty 
from  Eniwetok  to  Guam  and  Saipan. 

Chowanoc  steamed  from  Manus  14  October  1944  to 
operate  as  a salvage  tug  during  the  invasion  of  Leyte 
from  20  to  24  October.  Continuing  her  essential  service 
during  the  epic  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  she  came  under 
heavy  air  attack  and  aided  in  downing  several  aircraft. 
She  served  in  Leyte  Gulf  until  22  November,  then  pre- 
pared for  the  invasion  of  Lingayen  Gulf  on  9 and  10 
January  1945.  Chowanoc  towed  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE-71) 
after  she  was  damaged  8 January  until  the  escort  car- 
rier could  regain  power  the  next  day.  Chowanoc  served 
as  salvage  tug  at  Lingayen  Gulf  until  26  February 
when  she  steamed  to  Ulithi  for  overhaul.  Returning  to 
San  Pedro  Bay  24  May,  she  served  there  until  early 
July,  when  she  joined  the  service  group  supporting  the 
mighty  3d  Fleet  in  its  final  operations  against  Japan. 

Chowanoc  served  the  Fleet  at  Guam,  Okinawa,  and  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  until  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
27  February  1946.  Here  she  joined  JTF  1 for  the  atomic 
weapons  tests  called  Operation  “Crossroads,”  during 
which  she  operated  between  Bikini  and  Kwajalein.  From 
1947  into  1950,  Chowanoc  gave  service  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  at  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  and  for  ex- 
tended periods  at  Samoa,  Guam,  Saipan,  Eniwetok,  and 
Kwajalein.  Between  December  1950  and  April  1952, 
she  offered  tug  and  salvage  services  in  Alaskan  waters, 
then  returned  to  local  operations  at  San  Diego. 

The  tug  sailed  from  Long  Beach  28  March  1953  to 
operate  as  harbor  tug  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  where  the 
harbor  was  thronged  with  the  ships  waging  the  Korean 
war.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  29  October.  A second 
Far  Eastern  tour  in  1954  and  1955  was  followed  by 
operations  along  the  west  coast,  in  Alaskan  waters,  and 
short  towing  voyages  to  Pearl  Harbor  until  March 
1959  when  she  sailed  for  5 months  duty  in  Japan.  In 
May  1960,  Chowanoc  sailed  once  more  for  tour  of  duty 
in  Alaskan  waters.  Upon  her  return  to  San  Diego,  29 
August,  the  tug  resumed  operations  along  the  west  coast 
for  the  remainder  of  1960. 

Chowanoc  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service;  and  one  for  the  Korean  war. 

Christabel 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY:  t.  248;  1.  164';  b.  22';  dr.  9'8";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  55; 
a.  2 3") 
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Christabel  (No.  162),  an  iron  yacht,  was  built  in  1893 
by  D.  and  W.  Henderson,  Glasgow,  Scotland;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  30  April  1917  from  Irving  T.  Bush;  com- 
missioned at  New  York  Navy  Yard  31  May  1917,  Lieu- 
tenant H.  B.  Riebe  in  command;  and  assigned  to  U.S. 
Patrol  Squadrons  Operating  in  European  Waters. 

Clearing  New  York  9 June  1917  Christabel  put  in  at 
Brest,  France,  4 July.  Throughout  the  war  she  had 
escort  and  patrol  duty  off  the  coast  of  France.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  December  1918  and 
served  with  the  reserve  antisubmarine  squadrons  in 
training  operations  at  New  London,  Conn.,  until  19 
May  1919  when  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  the 
Marine  Basin,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  was  sold  30  June 
1919. 


Christiana 

Former  name  retained. 

(IX-80 : dp.  500;  1.  145'6";  b.  24'3";  dr.  12'7") 

Christiana  (IX-80)  was  built  by  Johnson  Foundry, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  in  1892;  served  in  World  War  I as 
Azalea,  former  Lighthouse  Service  tender;  taken  over  by 
the  Navy  in  August  1942;  and  commissioned  on  9 No- 
vember 1942,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  A.  J.  De  Fran- 
cis, USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  YAG-32 
on  20  November  1943. 

Christiana  served  as  a seaplane  tender  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  providing  vital  services  to  the  aircraft 
flying  patrols  in  the  Caribbean.  She  moved  from  base 
to  base  as  the  focus  of  antisubmarine  activity  shifted 
throughout  the  area.  Christiana  was  decommissioned  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  28  July  1945,  and  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  on  25  February  1946. 


Christine 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

The  first  Christine  (YT-106),  a harbor  tug,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.I.,  and  the  16th 
Naval  District  from  1902  to  1935.  She  performed  the 
regular  duties  of  a yard  tug.  The  vessel  was  stricken 
from  the  Naval  List  on  8 March  1935  and  sold. 

II 

The  second  Christine  (No.  2058),  a barge,  served  in 
the  1st  and  2d  Naval  Districts  during  World  War  I. 

Christopher 

Born  in  Dwight,  111.,  6 November  1919,  Harold  Jensen 
Christopher  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve 28  May  1941,  and  after  training  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  reported  for  duty  in  Nevada 
(BB-36)  5 August  1941.  During  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  7 December  1941,  Christopher  realized 
his  services  were  not  needed  at  his  regular  station,  and 
upon  his  own  initiative  he  joined  the  crew  of  the  5" 
broadside  battery,  effectively  controlling  his  part  of  the 
battery  until  killed.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross. 

(DE-100:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21”  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl. 

Buckley) 

Christopher  (DE-100)  was  launched  19  June  1943 
by  Dravo  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Carl  Christopher,  mother  of  Ensign  Christopher.  DE- 


100  commissioned  23  October  1943,  Lt.  A.  W.  P.  Trench 
in  command.  Christopher  was  decommissioned  at  Natal 
19  December  1944,  and  loaned  to  Brazil  under  lend-lease. 
She  was  renamed  Benevente  in  Brazilian  service.  On 
30  June  1953,  when  the  loan  ended,  she  was  stricken  from 
the  U.S.  Navy  List  and  transferred  to  Brazil  under  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Program. 

Chub 

A game  fish  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  The 
name  is  also  given  locally  to  a wide  variety  of  American 
fishes. 

I 

(SS-329:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3”;  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

SS-329,  originally  named  Bonaci,  was  renamed  Chub 
on  24  September  1942  and  launched  18  June  1944  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Risch;  and  commissioned  21  October  1944,  Com- 
mander C.  D.  Rhymes,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Chub  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London  24 
January  1945,  and  after  final  training,  put  to  sea  for 
action  waters  13  February.  Her  first  war  patrol,  in 
Tonkin  Gulf  and  the  Java  and  South  China  Seas,  found 
her  skill  and  determination  tried  in  four  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  destruction.  On  3 March,  she  was  attacked 
by  an  enemy  submarine  whose  torpedoes  she  evaded.  On 
29  March,  she  began  a long  surface  chase  after  an 
escort  group,  which  she  carried  through  the  next  day, 
even  though  forced  six  times  to  go  deep  by  enemy 
aircraft.  On  their  last  pass,  they  dropped  bombs,  a clear 
indication  that  Chub’s  chase  must  be  broken  off. 

The  next  day  she  was  off  Yulikan  Bay,  and  while 
American  and  Japanese  planes  fought  in  the  skies 
above,  Chub  rescued  three  downed  pilots  as  they  and 
she  were  strafed.  With  two  Japanese  patrol  craft 
looming  out  of  the  harbor,  Chub  raced  away.  On  12 
April,  Chub  was  bombed  by  an  enemy  patrol  plane  as 
the  submarine  dove.  Bomb  damage  caused  a temporary 
loss  of  power,  and  with  depth  control  lost,  Chub 
broached.  Fortunately,  the  aircraft  had  apparently 
dropped  its  entire  load  on  the  first  run. 

Chub  put  in  to  Fremantle  to  repair  and  refit  from  18 
April  1945  to  14  May,  and  then  sailed  for  the  Java  Sea 
and  her  second  war  patrol.  During  this  patrol,  she 
attacked  two  freighters,  and  sank  the  minesweeper 
W-3U  which  had  come  out  hunting  for  her.  The  damage 
already  done  to  Japanese  shipping  made  targets  few  by 
this  time,  and  Chub  put  in  to  Subic  Bay  from  21  June  to 
15  July  to  refit.  Her  third  war  patrol  found  her  again 
in  the  Java  Sea,  sinking  a number  of  small  craft,  al- 
though again  and  again  attacked  by  the  remnant  of 
Japanese  air  strength.  Returning  to  Fremantle  17  Au- 
gust, she  sailed  on  to  Subic  Bay  for  training  through 
the  remainder  of  1945,  then  returned  to  the  west  coast. 

During  1946,  Chub  operated  from  Pearl  Harbor,  her 
new  home  port,  visiting  the  west  coast  for  necessary 
overhaul.  Between  12  November  1946  and  14  February 
1947,  she  served  in  the  Far  East,  making  a simulated 
war  patrol,  and  training  with  the  7th  Fleet.  During 
late  1947,  she  joined  in  a training  cruise  in  Alaskan 
waters,  and  voyaged  from  Seattle  to  San  Francisco  with 
reservists  on  board  for  training.  After  overhaul  at  San 
Francisco  she  put  to  sea  4 March  1948  to  call  at  New 
London,  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  to 
Izmir,  Turkey,  arriving  11  May.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned 23  May  1948,  and  transferred  to  Turkey  2 days 
later.  She  is  known  in  the  Turkish  Navy  as  Gur. 

Chub  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  by  reason  of  her  three  “successful”  war  patrols. 
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She  is  credited  with  having  sunk  a total  of  4,200  tons 
of  shipping. 

Chub,  see  Growler  II 


Chukawan 

A river  in  Alaska. 

(AO-100:  dp.  7,470;  1.  553';  b.  45';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  304;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

Chuckawan  (AO-100)  was  launched  28  August  1945 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; sponsored 
by  Miss  M.  McCrea;  commissioned  22  January  1946, 
Commander  G.  H.  Burrows,  USNR,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

From  the  time  of  her  commissioning  through  1963, 
Chukawan  has  helped  give  the  U.S.  Fleet  its  unique 
mobility.  From  her  home  port  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  has 
repeatedly  sailed  to  fuel  ships  operating  in  exercises 
along  the  coast,  to  transport  oil  products  overseas  and 
to  carry  oil  from  producing  regions.  Among  her  most 
important  duties  have  been  her  cruises  with  the  formid- 
able 6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  deployments 
occurred  in  1947,  1950,  1951-52,  1954,  1955-56,  1957, 
1958,  and  1960,  and  were  occasions  for  visits  to  a variety 
of  Mediterranean  ports,  as  well  as  participation  in  the 
operations  by  which  the  6th  Fleet  has  repeatedly 
checked  Communist  moves  in  this  ancient  center  of 
civilization. 

Two  of  these  were  of  special  international  signifi- 
cance. The  first  came  in  November  1956,  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Suez  crisis,  when  she  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk on  short  notice  with  a carrier  task  force  assigned  to 
stand  by  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  should  American 
strength  in  the  Mediterranean  need  enhancement.  Her 
second  dramatic  incident  occurred  through  her  service  to 
6th  Fleet  ships  during  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  summer, 
1958,  when  such  support  as  hers  made  possible  the  land- 
ing of  Marines  on  the  shortest  possible  notice  in  an 
operation  which  kept  the  peace  in  the  Near  East  at  a 
most  explosive  moment  in  history. 


Chukor 

A partridge  of  southern  Asia. 

Chukor  (AM-355)  was  canceled  on  1 November 
1945  during  construction. 

I 

The  name  Chukor  was  assigned  erroneously  to  AMS- 
70  which  was  building  for  the  Military  Defense  Assist- 
ance Program.  The  name  was  canceled  on  9 June  1953. 


Churchill  County,  see  LST-583 


Cigarette 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY:  1.  125'4";  b.  14'8";  dr.  4'3";  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  21; 
a.  1 1-pdr) 

Cigarette  (No.  1234)  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  17 
September  1917 ; and  commissioned  19  September  1917, 
Chief  Boatswain  J.  A.  Conway  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  Cigarette  per- 
formed patrol  duty  off  Boston  and  Provincetown,  Mass., 
at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  and  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
She  was  decommissioned  in  July  1919  and  sold  29 
October  1920. 


Cimarron 

A river  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and 
towns  in  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico. 

I 

(SwGbt:  t.  860;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  9'.;  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 
100-pdr.  r.,  1 9"  sb.,  6 24-pdr.  sb.  how.) 

The  first  Cimarron  (officially  changed  from  the  origi- 
nal spelling  Cimerone)  a sidewheel  double-ended  steam 
gunboat,  was  launched  16  March  1862  by  D.  S.  Merschon, 
Bordentown,  N.J.;  outfitted  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard; 
and  commissioned  5 July  1862,  Commander  Maxwell 
Woodhull  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  11  July  1862, 
Cimarron  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  8 July.  Be- 
tween 11  July  and  4 September  1862  she  sailed  in  the 
James  River  in  active  support  of  Army  operations. 
During  this  time  she  engaged  Confederate  troops  at 
Harrison’s  Landing  (28  July)  and  exchanged  fire  with 
Fort  Powhatan  (31  July)  and  Swan  Point  Battery 
(4  August). 

Cimarron  cleared  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  7 September 
1862  to  join  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at 
Port  Royal,  S.C.,  13  September.  She  was  constantly 
employed  in  the  coastal  and  inland  waters  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  participating  in  the 
engagement  with  Confederate  batteries  up  the  St.  John’s 
River,  Fla.  (17  September  1862),  and  returning  early 
in  October  to  support  army  operations  there. 

After  repairs  at  Philadelphia  from  January  to  April 
1863,  Cimarron  continued  blockade  duty  until  3 August 
1865.  During  this  time  she  captured  three  prizes,  and 
fired  on  Confederate  troops  ashore  on  two  occasions  (23 
June  and  8 July  1863).  She  also  joined  in  the  attacks 
on  Fort  Wagner  in  Charleston  Harbor,  S.C.  (17,  20  and 
21  August  1863).  During  January  and  February  1864 
Cimarron  operated  in  the  Stono  River,  S.C. 

Cimarron  arrived  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  8 
August  1865;  was  decommissioned  there  17  August 
1865;  and  sold  6 November  1865. 

II 

(AO-22:  dp.  7,470;  1.  553';  b.  45';  dr.  32'4";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  304;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Cimarron) 

The  second  Cimarron  (AO-22)  was  launched  7 Janu- 
ary 1939  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Leahy;  and  commissioned 
20  March  1939,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  W.  Behrens 
in  command. 

Cimarron  cleared  Houston  31  May  1939  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  21  July.  She  transported  oil  between 
west  coast  ports  and  Pearl  Harbor,  making  13  such 
voyages  until  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast  on  19  August 
1940.  After  repairs  and  alterations,  she  began  oil  runs 
on  the  east  coast,  principally  between  Baton  Rouge  and 
Norfolk,  until  August  1941,  when  she  took  part  in 
amphibious  operations.  From  5 to  16  September  she  put 
to  sea  with  a transport  convoy  bound  for  Iceland,  and 
voyaged  north  again  12  October  to  5 November  to  re- 
fuel ships  at  Placentia  Bay.  On  15  November,  she 
joined  a convoy  at  Trinidad  bound  with  reinforcements 
for  Singapore,  but  was  detached  from  the  convoy  9 
December  at  Capetown,  South  Africa.  Returning  to 
Trinidad  31  December,  she  operated  from  Brazilian 
ports  to  Iceland  until  4 March  1942,  when  she  cleared 
Norfolk  for  San  Francisco. 

Cimarron  reached  San  Francisco  1 April  1942  and 
sailed  the  next  day  with  the  task  force  bound  for  the 
first  air  raid  on  Tokyo  18  April.  One  of  two  oilers  with 
the  force,  she  fueled  the  Fleet  at  sea  before  and  after  the 
raid,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  April.  She  sailed 
29  April,  bound  to  join  the  force  soon  to  join  battle  with 
the  Japanese  in  the  Coral  Sea,  but  arrived  after  the 
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USS  Cimarron  (AO-22) 


battle  concluded,  fueled  destroyers  at  Noumea,  and  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  26  May.  She  cleared  Pearl 
Harbor  28  May  to  fuel  the  force  which  defeated  the 
Japanese  in  the  Battle  of  Midway  and  returned  12  June, 
departing  7 July  to  support  the  operation  in  the  Solomon 
Islands.  Using  Noumea  as  her  principal  base,  Cimarron 
occasionally  reloaded  at  Suva  and  Efate.  After  repairs 
at  San  Francisco  in  November,  she  sailed  for  the  for- 
ward area  18  December.  She  operated  again  out  of 
Noumea  supporting  the  final  stages  of  the  Guadalcanal 
action,  then  fueled  out  of  Efate,  carried  cargo  to  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  returned  to  fueling  at  Dumbea  Bay  in 
support  of  the  occupation  of  New  Georgia.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  (in  July  1943),  and  then  made 
two  trips  from  the  west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Cimarron  departed  Pearl  Harbor  29  September  1943 
with  the  force  which  raided  Wake  Island  on  5 and  6 
October,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  16  October.  She 
sailed  once  again  14  November  to  fuel  in  support  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands  campaign,  returning  1 December,  and 
sailed  to  San  Pedro  to  reload  12  December  to  4 January 
1944.  Clearing  Pearl  Harbor  13  January,  she  supported 
the  Marshalls  operation  and  the  February  attacks  on 
Truk  from  Majuro  until  6 June;  the  Marianas  operation 
from  Eniwetok  until  26  August;  and  the  Palau  Islands 
operation  from  Ulithi. 

After  a stateside  overhaul  from  October  through 
December  1944,  Cimarron  arrived  at  Ulithi  26  December 
1944.  From  27  December  to  21  January  1945  she  sailed 
to  fuel  the  task  force  launching  air  attacks  on  Indo- 
China  and  Philippine  targets  as  part  of  the  Luzon  in- 
vasion, and  put  to  sea  once  more  from  8 February  to  22 
March  for  air  raids  on  the  Japanese  home  islands  and 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  From  26  March  to  23  May 
she  sailed  from  Ulithi  to  fuel  ships  engaging  in  the 
Okinawa  operation,  and  from  3 June  shuttled  between 
Ulithi  and  the  areas  from  which  the  mighty  carrier  task 
forces  launched  the  final  series  of  raids  upon  the  heart- 
land of  Japan.  Ulithi  remained  her  base  as  she  sup- 
ported the  occupation  until  10  September,  when  she 
anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay.  Operations  in  the  Far  East 
continued  until  4 February  1946,  when  she  arrived  at 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  overhaul. 

Between  July  1946  and  June  1950,  Cimarron  ferried 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  naval  bases  in  the  Marianas 


and  Marshalls,  occasionally  continuing  on  to  the  west 
coast.  Her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  war,  from 
6 July  1950  to  3 June  1951,  found  her  fueling  ships  of 
the  Taiwan  Patrol  at  Okinawa,  amphibious  ships  at 
Kobe,  and  operating  from  Sasebo  to  the  waters  off 
Korea  to  fuel  task  forces.  Several  times  she  entered 
the  heavily  mined  waters  of  Wonsan  Harbor  to  fuel  the 
ships  carrying  out  the  lengthy  blockade  and  bombard- 
ment of  that  key  port. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast,  she  gave  service  as  a 
training  tanker  until  her  second  Korean  tour,  from  1 
August  to  10  December  1951.  During  this  time  she 
spent  a month  at  Taiwan  fueling  the  ships  on  duty  in 
the  Straits,  and  made  three  voyages  to  Korean  waters 
from  Sasebo.  Overhaul  and  training  on  the  west  coast 
preceded  her  third  Korean  war  deployment  from  9 April 
to  5 January  1953,  during  which  her  duty  was  similar  to 
that  of  her  second.  Her  next  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far 
East  was  completed  between  11  April  and  27  November 
1953. 

Cimarron  sailed  to  the  Far  East  again  between  14 
June  1954  and  8 February  1955,  during  which  she  served 
as  flagship  of  the  support  group  for  Operation  “Passage 
to  Freedom,”  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam.  Her  pattern  of  operations 
from  that  time  into  1963  has  included  support  of  the 
guardian  7th  Fleet  in  its  Far  Eastern  operations 
through  deployments  in  1955,  1956-57,  1957-58,  1958-59, 
1959,  and  1960.  As  of  1963,  she  had  the  longest  continu- 
ous commissioned  service  of  any  active  ship  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  belying  her  age  as  she  continued  to 
provide  her  essential  support  with  skill  and  efficiency. 

Cimarron  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  four  for  the  Korean  war. 


Cimerone,  see  Cimarron 
Cinchona 

Various  trees  the  dried  bark  of  which  produces 
quinine. 

(YN-7:  dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6”;  dr.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Aloe) 
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Cinchona  (YN-7)  was  launched  2 July  1941  by  Com- 
mercial Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  Casey;  outfitted  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard; 
and  placed  in  service  15  August  1941,  Lieutenant  H.  H. 
Breed,  USNR,  in  charge. 

Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  she  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  17  October  where  she  took  up  duty  in  net 
repair  and  replacement,  salvage  of  gear  lost  or  adrift, 
and  maintenance  of  net  and  boom  defenses.  During  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  7 December  1941, 
Cinchona  manned  both  her  machine  guns  and  her  3" 
gun,  and  as  the  enemy  repeatedly  strafed  her  deck,  she 
closed  the  gaps  in  the  net  defenses  protecting  the  dry- 
docks.  Continuing  her  salvage  operations  in  the  Hawai- 
ian group,  Cinchona  salvaged  YP-108  off  Lanai  in  June 
1942,  and  in  August  escorted  a motor  torpedo  boat  con- 
voy to  Midway,  where  she  installed  nets  around  the 
dock  spaces,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  early  in  Sep- 
tember. She  was  placed  in  commission  20  December 
1942,  her  officer-in-charge  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Ingham  re- 
ceiving the  title  commanding  officer.  She  continued  local 
operations  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  on  20  January  1944 
was  redesignated  AN-12. 

Cinchona  arrived  off  newly  invaded  Saipan  16  June 
1944.  She  conducted  patrols,  assisted  LST-84  after  an 
enemy  bomb  started  a fire  on  board,  then  inspected  the 
Japanese  net  line  in  Tanapag  Harbor.  She  remained  at 
Saipan  on  salvage  and  net  operations  until  18  November 
when  she  steamed  to  Guam  and  Ulithi  to  lay  cables. 
From  7 December  1944  to  30  June  1945  Cinchona  con- 
ducted net  operations,  laid  moorings,  and  aided  in  in- 
stalling a pipeline  at  Guam.  Returning  to  the  States 
27  July,  she  conducted  net  operations  at  Long  Beach 
and  out  of  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  until  24  August 
1946  when  she  sailed  for  Astoria,  Oreg.  Cinchona  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  6 November  1946 
at  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Cinchona  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cincinnati 

A city  in  Ohio. 

I 

(StwGbt:  t.  512;  1.  175';  b.  51'2";  dph.  6';  s.  4 k.;  cpl. 
251;  a.  6 32-pdr.,  3 8”  sb.,  4 42-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  how.; 
cl.  Cairo) 

The  first  Cincinnati,  a stern-wheel  casemate  gunboat, 
was  built  in  1861  under  a War  Department  contract  by 
James  Eads,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  commissioned  at 
Mound  City,  111.,  16  January  1862,  naval  Lieutenant 
G.  M.  Bache  in  command. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  Army  in  the  Western  Gun- 
boat Flotilla  under  naval  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote, 
Cincinnati  participated  in  the  attack  and  capture  of 
Fort  Henry  (6  February  1862);  the  operations  against 
Island  No.  10  (12  March-7  April  1862);  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Confederate  gunboat  fleet  at  Plum  Point 
Bend  and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pillow  (10  May 
1862).  This  important  series  of  operations  was  aimed 
at  splitting  the  Confederacy.  During  the  last  engage- 
ment Cincinnati,  the  lead  vessel,  was  repeatedly  struck 
by  enemy  rams  and  sunk. 

Raised  and  returned  to  service,  Cincinnati  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  Department  1 October  1862  with 
other  vessels  of  the  Western  Gunboat  Flotilla.  She 
participated  in  the  Army-Navy  operation  against  Port 
of  Arkansas  and  installations  on  the  White  River  in 
January  1863,  then  was  ordered  to  the  Yazoo  River 
where  she  took  part  in  Steele’s  Bayou  Expedition  (14— 
27  March  1863).  Joining  the  attack  on  the  Vicksburg 
batteries  (27  May  1863),  Cincinnati  came  under  heavy 
fire  and  was  sunk  for  the  second  time,  suffering  40 
casualties. 


Raised  again  in  August  1863  Cincinnati  returned  to 
patrol  duty  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
until  February  1865  when  she  was  transferred  to  the 
West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  She  patrolled  off 
Mobile  Bay  and  in  the  Mississippi  Sounds  until  placed 
out  of  commission  4 August  1865  at  Algiers,  La.  She 
was  sold  at  New  Orleans  28  March  1866. 

II 

(C-7 : dp.  3,183;  1.  305'9";  b.  42';  dr.  18';  s.  19  k.;  cpl. 

312;  a.  1 6",  10  5",  8 6-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.,  4 18"  tt.;  cl. 

Cincinnati) 

The  second  Cincinnati  (C-7)  was  launched  10  Novem- 
ber 1892  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss 
S.  Mosby;  and  commissioned  16  June  1894,  Captain 
H.  E.  Glass  in  command. 

Cincinnati’s  first  cruise,  along  the  east  coast,  and 
then  in  the  Caribbean,  found  her  enforcing  neutrality 
laws  at  Tampa  and  Key  West  during  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tion from  September  1895  to  January  1896.  Between 
September  1896  and  July  1897,  she  served  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  returning  to  the  South  Atlantic  Station 
in  September  1897.  In  April  1898,  opening  month  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Cincinnati  joined  the  blockade 
off  Havana,  Cuba,  and  bombarded  Matanzas.  The  next 
month,  she  scouted  throughout  the  West  Indies  searching 
for  the  Spanish  fleet  known  to  be  approaching  Cuba. 

At  the  close  of  May  1898,  Cincinnati  came  north  for 
repairs,  returning  to  the  Caribbean  for  occupation  duty 
in  August.  She  convoyed  troops  from  Guantanamo  Bay 
to  Puerto  Rico,  patrolled  off  San  Juan,  made  a recon- 
naissance of  Culebra  Island,  and  escorted  the  captured 
Spanish  flagship  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  until  the  prize  of 
war  sank  en  route  to  Norfolk  from  Cuba.  After  joining 
in  salvage  operations  at  Santiago  in  November,  she 
sailed  north,  and  from  14  February  1899  to  2 December 
1901  \vas  out  of  commission  at  New  York  Navy  Yard 
for  extensive  repairs. 

Between  May  1902  and  January  1903,  Cincinnati  pro- 
tected American  citizens  and  property  in  the  Caribbean 
during  political  disturbances  at  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo, 
and  Panama,  and  brought  relief  supplies  to  Martinique 
after  the  devastating  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee.  From 
January  through  May  1903,  the  cruiser  sailed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  then  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  for 
4 years  of  duty  on  the  Asiatic  Station,  based  in  the 
Philippines.  Target  practice,  maneuvers,  and  goodwill 
cruises  took  her  to  many  ports  in  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  from  time  to  time  she  patrolled  off 
Korea.  She  returned  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  10 
September  1907,  and  there  was  decommissioned  12 
October  1907. 

Recommissioned  in  reserve  8 March  1911,  Cincinnati 
was  in  full  commission  from  11  October  1911,  and  two 
months  later  returned  to  the  Asiatic  Station  for  a 6-year 
tour  of  duty  similar  to  her  earlier  employment  there. 
She  returned  to  San  Diego  16  December  1917,  and  while 
bound  for  the  east  coast,  took  part  in  humanitarian 
relief  at  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  after  severe  earthquakes. 
She  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  16  January  1918. 

As  flagship  of  the  American  Patrol  Detachment, 
Atlantic  Fleet  from  1 February  1918  to  28  March  1919, 
Cincinnati  patrolled  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Key  West, 
protecting  the  movement  of  vital  oil  supplies.  She  was 
decommissioned  at  New  Orleans  20  April  1919,  and  sold 
4 August  1921. 

III 

(CL-6:  dp.  7,050;  1.  555'6";  b.  55'4";  dr.  13'6";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  458;  a.  12  6",  4 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Omaha) 

The  third  Cincinnati  was  launched  23  May  1921  by 
Seattle  Construction  Drydock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  C-  E.  Tudor;  completed  by  Todd  Dry 
Dock  and  Construction  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  corn- 
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missioned  1 January  1924,  Captain  C.  P.  Nelson  in 
command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  off  South  America,  Cincin- 
nati joined  the  Scouting  Fleet  in  June  1924,  for  opera- 
tions along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
With  this  force,  she  joined  in  fleet  maneuvers  in  the 
Pacific  and  off  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  in  spring  1925, 
then  resumed  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  operations  until 
early  in  1927. 

On  17  February  1927,  Cincinnati  sailed  from  Balboa, 
C.Z.,  for  duty  in  the  Far  East,  based  at  Shanghai  until 
October,  then  at  Manila,  and  again  at  Shanghai  from 
February  1928  to  April.  On  the  long  cruise  home  to  the 
east  coast,  she  joined  in  exercises  off  Oahu  and,  carried 
men  from  Honolulu  to  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  returning  to 
Newport,  R.I.,  25  July  1928,  for  operations  on  the  east 
coast  until  1932. 

Early  in  1932,  she  joined  the  Battle  Force,  U.S.  Fleet, 
in  the  Pacific,  taking  part  in  the  Fleet’s  cruise  to  the 
east  coast  between  April  and  July  1934  for  the  Presi- 
dential Review  of  31  May  at  New  York.  Returning  to 
the  west  coast,  she  operated  on  summer  training  cruises 
for  naval  reservists  from  1935  to  1938,  then  was  re- 
assigned to  Atlantic  duty  during  1939. 

Cincinnati  was  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  April 
1940,  voyaging  to  Guam  and  the  Philippines  on  trans- 
port duty  at  the  close  of  that  year.  In  March  1941,  she 
returned  to  the  Atlantic,  and  joined  in  the  ever-expand- 
ing patrol  operations  in  the  western  Atlantic.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  war,  she  continued  patrols  and  convoy 
escort  assignments  in  the  western  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean, blockading  French  men-of-war  at  Martinique,  and 
searching  for  German  blockade  runners.  With  Mil- 
waukee (CL-5)  and  Somers  (DD-381),  Cincinnati  dis- 
covered one  of  these,  SS  Annaliese  Essberger,  on  21 
November  1942.  The  German  crew  scuttled  their  ship, 
but  a boarding  party  reached  the  ship  in  time  to  discover 
its  identity  and  take  all  62  crew  members  prisoners 
before  the  blockade  runner  sank. 

Overhauled  at  New  York  early  in  1944,  Cincinnati 
served  as  escort  flagship  for  the  crossing  of  three  con- 
voys from  New  York  to  Belfast  between  March  and 
July  1944,  guarding  the  passage  of  men  and  equipment 
essential  to  the  invasion  of  Europe.  On  28  July,  she 
sailed  from  Norfolk  to  patrol  the  Western  Mediter- 
ranean during  the  time  of  the  assault  on  Southern 
France,  and  returned  to  New  York  9 September.  After 
overhaul,  she  joined  the  4th  Fleet  at  Recife,  Brazil,  17 
November,  and  patrolled  South  Atlantic  shipping  lanes 
until  the  close  of  the  European  phase  of  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  Cincinnati  carried  midshipmen 
on  two  training  cruises,  and  on  29  September  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  where  she  was  decommissioned  1 Novem- 
ber 1945  and  scrapped  27  February  1946. 

Cincinnati  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cinemaugh,  see  Conemaugh 

Cinnabar 

Former  name  retained. 

Cinnabar  (IX-163),  a concrete  barge  built  in  1944, 
was  acquired  on  a loan-charter  basis  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  placed  in  service  at  San 
Francisco  26  September  1944.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  and  in  November  1944  departed  the  west 
coast  in  tow  for  Pearl  Harbor.  With  Service  Squadron 
8,  and  later  Service  Squadron  10,  she  issued  general 
stores  to  advanced  bases  at  Eniwetok,  Espiritu  Santo, 
Ulithi,  Leyte,  and  was  en  route  to  Okinawa  during  the 
typhoon  at  sea  30  September  to  2 October;  on  9 October 
1945  she  went  aground  at  Baten  Ko,  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  3 
January  1946,  returned  to  her  owner  at  Okinawa,  and 
subsequently  sold. 


Cinnamon 

A tree  of  the  laurel  family,  which  produces  the  well- 
known  spice. 

( YN-69 : dp.  1,100;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  14'8";  s.  12  k., 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Cinnamon  (YN-69)  was  launched  6 June  1943  as 
Royal  Palm  by  Pollack- Stockton  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Stockton,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Ward;  re- 
named Cinnamon  7 December  1943 ; and  commissioned 
10  January  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  H.  Russell, 
USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  AN-50  on  20 
January  1944. 

Departing  San  Diego  6 April  1944,  Cinnamon  arrived 
at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  18  May.  She  supported 
operations  in  the  New  Guinea  area  until  17  January 
1945  when  she  sailed  to  Manus  and  the  Philippines, 
where  she  remained  until  17  November.  She  sailed  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  22  December,  and  from  8 Jan- 
uary to  15  November  1946,  Cinnamon  operated  under 
Commandant,  11th  Naval  District  out  of  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  25  November  1946,  she 
departed  21  January  1947  and  sailed  via  Wake  and 
Guam  to  Shanghai,  arriving  15  March.  Cinnamon  was 
decommissioned  25  March  1947  and  transferred  to 
Nationalist  China  through  the  State  Department. 

Cinnamon  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  service  in 
World  War  II. 


Circassian 

A native  or  inhabitant  of  Circassia,  a country  north- 
west of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  formerly  independent, 
now  a part  of  Russia. 

(ScStr:  t.  1,750;  1.  241';  b.  39';  dr.  18';  a.  4 9"  sb.,  1 
100-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

Circassian,  an  iron  screw  steamer,  was  captured  4 
May  1862  by  USS  Somerset;  purchased  from  the  prize 
court  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  8 November  1862;  outfitted  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  12  December 
1862,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Eaton  in 
command. 

Circassian  served  as  supply  ship  for  the  East  and 
West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadrons.  Between  17  December 
1862  and  11  April  1865  she  completed  nine  cruises  from 
New  York  or  Boston  delivering  supplies  to  ships  and 
stations  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  far  west  as  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  Orleans,  La.  On  return  trips  she 
carried  men  due  to  be  discharged,  invalids,  prisoners  of 
war,  cotton  and  provisions.  During  this  time  she  also 
captured  two  prizes  and  participated  in  the  search  for 
the  Confederate  steamer  Florida  in  July  1864. 

Circassian  arrived  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  from  her  last 
cruise  11  April  1865,  was  placed  out  of  commission  26 
April  1865  and  sold  22  June  1865. 


Circe 

The  sorceress  in  Homer’s  Odyssey. 

I 

Marietta  (q.v.)  carried  the  name  Circe  from  15  June 
to  10  August  1869. 

II 

( AKA-25 : dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  303;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Artemis) 

The  second  Circe  (AKA-25)  was  launched  4 August 
1944  by  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Providence,  R.I.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Dougherty;  acquired  by  the  Navy  10  November  1944; 
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and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander 
V.  J.  Barnhart,  USNR,  in  command. 

Circe  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  east  coast  3 
January  1945.  Twenty  days  later  she  put  to  sea  with 
Marine  reinforcements  and  explosives  for  Guadalcanal, 
and  through  February,  ferried  troops  in  the  Guadal- 
canal area.  After  practice  landings  in  Savo  Sound,  she 
reported  at  Ulithi  21  March  to  stage  for  the  assault  of 
Okinawa. 

Between  1 April  1945  and  6 April,  Circe  was  part  of 
the  vast  armada  off  Okinawa,  closing  the  coast  in  day- 
light to  offload  men  and  equipment,  and  retiring  seaward 
at  night.  She  called  at  Saipan  and  Pearl  Harbor  on  her 
passage  to  San  Francisco,  where  from  19  to  27  May  she 
loaded  cargo  for  a voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Sailing 
again  from  San  Francisco  24  June,  she  carried  pilots 
and  ground  crews  to  Eniwetok,  Kwajalein,  Saipan,  and 
Tinian,  returning  with  men  thus  relieved  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor 13  August. 

Clearing  Pearl  Harbor  25  September  1945,  Circe 
supported  the  occupation  on  cargo  duty  which  took  her 
to  ports  in  Japan  and  Korea,  returning  with  homeward 
bound  servicemen  to  San  Francisco  20  December  1945. 
Here  she  was  decommissioned  20  May  1946,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal 
26  June  1946. 

Circe  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cisco 

This  name  is  given  to  any  of  various  whitefishes  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

(SS-290:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cisco  (SS-290)  was  launched  24  December  1942  by 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bennett,  through  her  proxy,  Mrs.  N. 
Robertson;  commissioned  10  May  1943,  Commander 
J.  W.  Coe  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Cisco  sailed  from  Panama  7 August  1943  for  Bris- 
bane, Australia,  arriving  1 September  to  assume  local 
patrol  duties,  until  18  September,  when  she  docked  at 
Port  Darwin.  She  put  out  on  her  first  war  patrol  20 
September,  but  never  returned.  Japanese  records  tell  of 
sighting  a submarine  leaking  oil  on  28  September  in  an 
area  where  Cisco  is  known  to  have  been  the  only  sub- 
marine then  operating.  Japanese  records  state  this 
submarine  was  sunk  by  bombs  and  depth  charges.  Cisco 
is  thus  presumed  to  have  been  lost  in  action  28  Sep- 
tember 1943. 

City  of  Dalhnrt 

Former  name  retained. 

(IX-156 : dp.  8,747  (f.)  ; 1.  416';  b.  54';  dr.  18'9") 

City  of  Dalhart  (IX-156)  was  built  in  1921  by  Oscar 
Daniels  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  29 
February  1944;  commissioned  at  San  Francisco  2 June 
1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  M.  Lokey,  USNR,  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

City  of  Dalhart  stood  out  from  San  Francisco  9 June 
1944,  carrying  sailors  and  cargo  to  Pearl  Harbor.  As- 
signed as  a mobile  barracks  for  the  301st  Naval  Con- 
struction Battalion,  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  16  July 
with  the  men  and  machinery  of  this  unit  aboard,  called 
at  Eniwetok  (3-5  August),  and  put  in  to  Guam  11 
August,  one  day  after  the  island  was  declared  secure. 
She  remained  at  Gaum  until  22  November,  when  she 
sailed  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  19  December.  City  of 
Dalhart  was  decommissioned  28  January  1946,  and  re- 
turned to  her  owner. 

City  of  Dalhart  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


City  of  Lewes 

Former  name  retained. 

(AM:  1.  150';  b.  24';  dr.  9';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  36) 

City  of  Lewes  (No.  383)  was  built  by  W.  G.  Abbott, 
Milford,  Del.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  18  May  1917; 
and  commissioned  12  May  1917,  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Davis, 
USNR,  in  command. 

City  of  Lewes  sailed  from  Philadelphia  14  August 

1917  and  reached  Brest,  France,  18  September  1917. 
Following  voyage  repairs,  she  was  assigned  to  patrol 
and  escort  duty.  City  of  Lewes  was  decommissioned  at 
Brest  8 September  1919  and  sold  abroad. 

City  of  South  Haven 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  1.  265';  b.  40'3";  dr.  12'9";  s.  18  k.;  cpl.  81) 

City  of  South  Haven  (No.  2527),  a transport,  was 
built  in  1903  by  Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  19  April  1918  at  Manistee,  Mich.; 
converted  at  Kraft  Shipyard  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.;  and  commissioned  9 November  1918,  Lieutenant 
Commander  A.  C.  Wilvers,  USNRF,  in  command. 

City  of  South  Haven  departed  Chicago  29  November 

1918  and  arrived  at  Boston  13  December  to  begin  her 
final  fitting  out  for  use  as  a cross-channel  transport  in 
European  waters.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  she  was  no 
longer  needed  for  the  proposed  duty  and  was  placed  on 
the  sale  list.  City  of  South  Haven  was  decommissioned 
3 December  1919  for  delivery  to  her  purchaser. 

Claiborne 

Counties  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 

( AK-171 : dp.  2,474;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  79;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Claiborne  (AK-171)  was  launched  3 September  1944 
by  Froemming  Brothers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Miss  L. 
Kapczynski;  and  commissioned  19  April  1945  at  New 
Orleans,  Lieutenant  R.  B.  Johnston  in  command. 

Claiborne  departed  Gulfport,  Miss.,  20  May  1945  and 
arrived  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  5 July.  For  the  next 
6 months  she  operated  in  the  Philippines  and  New 
Guinea  areas,  carrying  food,  and  supplies,  and  helping 
to  redeploy  troops  among  the  various  islands.  The  cargo 
ship  sailed  from  Manila  6 January  1946,  for  Yokosuka, 
Japan,  anchoring  there  13  January.  Claiborne  was  de- 
commissioned and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  at  Tokyo  7 February  1946. 

Clamagore 

A blue  parrot-fish  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

(SS-343:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Clamagore  (SS-343)  was  launched  25  February  1945 
by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  J.  Jacobs;  and  commissioned  28  June  1945,  Com- 
mander S.  C.  Loomis,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Clamagore  reported  to  Key  West,  her  assigned  base, 
5 September  1945.  She  operated  off  Key  West  with 
various  fleet  units  and  with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School, 
voyaging  on  occasion  to  Cuba  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
until  5 December  1947,  when  she  entered  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  for  moderinzation  and  installation  of 
snorkel.  Clamagore  returned  to  Key  West  6 August 
1948  and  assumed  local  and  Caribbean  operations  for 
the  next  8 years,  except  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  3 February  to  16  April  1953. 
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Clamagore  called  at  New  London  and  Newport  early 
in  1957,  returning  to  Key  West  13  March.  Between  23 
September  and  7 December  she  took  part  in  NATO 
exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic,  calling  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  On  29  June 
1959,  she  arrived  at  Charleston,  her  new  home  port,  and 
after  a period  of  coastwise  operations,  sailed  5 April 
1960  to  join  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  for  a 
tour  of  duty  which  continued  until  July,  when  the  sub- 
marine returned  to  Charleston.  For  the  remainder  of 
1960  Clamagore  operated  off  the  east  coast. 

Clamour 

A loud  and  continued  outcry. 

(AM-160:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable ) 

Clamour  (AM-160)  was  launched  24  December  1942 
by  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
commissioned  14  March  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
D.  N.  Lott,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Clamour  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  22  May  1944,  and 
made  two  voyages  as  convoy  escort  to  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok  between  that  time  and  11  September,  when  she 
cleared  Pearl  Harbor  for  continued  escort  duty  based  at 
Eniwetok.  She  guarded  convoys  to  the  Marianas,  adding 
Ulithi  to  her  ports  of  call  in  November,  Tarawa,  and 
Majuro  in  May  1945,  and  Iwo  Jima  in  June.  She  sailed 
from  Eniwetok  for  the  last  time  10  August,  bound  for 
overhaul  at  Bremerton.  On  13  January  1946,  she  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego,  where  she  was  decommissioned  12 
June  1946,  and  placed  in  reserve.  On  7 February  1955 
she  was  reclassified  MSF-160. 


Clamp 

A device  which  holds  fast  or  binds  things  together. 

( ARS-33 : dp.  1,441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  2 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Clamp  was  launched  24  October  1942  by  Basalt  Rock 
Co.,  Napa,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; and  commissioned  23  August  1943,  Lieutenant 
L.  H.  Curtis  in  command. 

Clamp  sailed  from  San  Pedro  30  September  1943  and 
after  a brief  period  at  Pearl  Harbor,  arrived  at  Funa- 
futi, Ellice  Islands,  8 November.  From  this  base  she 
conducted  combat  salvage  operations  supporting  the 
Gilbert  Islands  invasion.  On  10  November  Clamp  had 
a busy  day  as  she  came  under  air  attack  five  different 
times.  The  enemy  was  driven  off  and  Clamp  sustained 
no  damage.  She  conducted  salvage  operations  on  LST- 
3Jf,  and  assisted  Hoel  (DD-533)  off  Betio  Point,  2 
December.  Departing  Funafuti  12  January  1944  for 
Midway,  she  conducted  salvage  operations  on  Macaw 
(ASR-11)  from  24  January  to  17  February,  then  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul. 

Clamp  began  working  in  the  Marshalls  on  salvage  and 
cargo  duty  in  April  1944.  She  investigated  sunken  Japa- 
nese vessels  for  salvage  value  off  Saipan  in  July,  cap- 
turing 10  prisoners  during  this  work.  She  also  salvaged 
LST-31.  aground  off  Tinian,  in  August,  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul  in  November. 

Clamp  arrived  at  Iwo  Jima  19  February  1945  and 
until  2 March  was  engaged  in  salvage  work  during  the 
invasion  and  capture  of  that  island.  Sailing  to  Leyte  via 
Saipan,  Guam,  and  Ulithi,  she  joined  the  salvage  and 
repair  group  which  cleared  21  March  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa.  Based  at  Kerama  Retto  from  26  March  to  15 
May,  Clamp  gave  emergency  aid  to  Indianapolis  (CA- 
35),  a kamikaze  victim,  from  31  March  to  5 April.  She 
steamed  to  Ie  Shima  12  May  to  inspect  damage  to  two 
destroyers. 


Clamp  was  overhauled  on  the  west  coast  until  5 No- 
vember 1945  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
remained  there  until  6 March  1946,  put  out  for  Bikini 
Atoll  where  she  had  towing,  diving,  and  demolition 
duties  in  connection  with  Operation  “Crossroads.”  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  16  September,  and  to  San 
Francisco  22  October.  She  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  6 May  1947. 

Clamp  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clara  Dolsen 

Former  name  retained. 

(SwStr : t.  939;  1.  268';  b.  42';  dph.  8'9";  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Clara  Dolsen,  a side-wheel  steamer,  was  captured  14 
June  1862  by  the  gunboat  Mound  City  and  the  tug 
Spitfire  on  the  White  River  during  the  St.  Charles 
expedition. 

After  taking  part  in  the  joint  Army-Navy  expedition 
to  recapture  Henderson,  Ky.  (19-24  July  1862),  she 
served  as  a receiving  ship  at  Cairo,  111.,  until  April 
1864.  Since  she  had  not  been  libeled  as  a prize,  her 
owners  brought  suit  for  her  return.  The  final  adjudica- 
tion restored  Clara  Dolsen  to  her  owners,  and  she  was 
turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  in  May  1864,  for  delivery  to  her  owners. 


Clare 

Former  name  retained. 

(AC:  dp.  7,160;  1.  338';  b.  46'2";  dr.  21';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  52; 
a.  1 4”) 

Clare  (No.  2774),  a collier,  was  built  in  1915  by 
Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  transferred 
from  the  Shipping  Board  19  September  1918;  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  L. 
Blair,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Clare  made  two  voyages  from  New  York  to  France 
carrying  general  cargo  and  ammunition  for  the  Army 
between  26  September  and  11  February  1919.  Returning 
to  Philadelphia  Clare  discharged  her  cargo  and  removed 
her  armament,  then  proceeded  to  New  York  22  February 
1919.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  there  24  Feb- 
ruary 1919  and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
for  return  to  her  owner. 


Clarence  K.  Bronson 

Clarence  King  Bronson  was  born  in  Bushnell,  111.,  21 
July  1888,  and  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
Class  of  1910.  After  service  afloat,  he  was  trained  in 
aviation  in  1914  at  the  Curtis  Aeroplane  Co.,  Ham- 
mondsport,  N.Y.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  Bronson  was  killed  at  the  Naval  Proving  Ground, 
Indianhead,  Md.,  8 November  1916,  while  testing  experi- 
mental aerial  bombs. 

(DD-668 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6'';  b.  39'8'';  dr.  17'9";  s 35 
k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  21''  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Clarence  K.  Bronson  (DD-668)  was  launched  18  April 
1943  by  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Richardson;  and 
commissioned  11  June  1943,  Commander  W.  S.  Veeder  in 
command. 

Clarence  K.  Bronson  reached  Pearl  Harbor  21  Novem- 
ber 1943  for  final  training,  remaining  in  Hawaiian 
waters  aside  from  a single  escort  voyage  to  Tarawa, 
until  January  1944,  when  she  joined  TF  58.  Clarence  K. 
Bronson  screened  this  force  for  strikes  supporting  the 
landings  on  Kwajalein,  and  raids  on  Truk,  Saipan,  and 
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Guam  through  February,  and  on  15  March,  sailed  from 
Espiritu  Santo  to  screen  carriers  covering  the  landings 
in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  from  19  to  25  March.  With 
Task  Group  36.1  she  rejoined  TF  58  two  days  later  for 
strikes  on  Palau,  Yap,  and  Woleai. 

In  late  April  1944,  Clarence  K.  Bronson’s  force 
covered  the  New  Guinea  landings,  and  returned  to  raid 
Truk  on  29  and  30  April.  The  destroyer  was  drydocked 
at  Majuro  during  May,  and  sailed  again  with  TF  58  on 
6 June  for  the  Marianas  operation.  After  screening 
during  preinvasion  air  strikes  on  Saipan,  Rota,  Tinian 
and  Guam,  Clarence  K.  Bronson  stood  off  Saipan  as  the 
assault  on  that  island  began,  then  guarded  her  carriers 
as  they-  launched  their  planes  in  the  aerial  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea,  19  and  20  June,  an  American  victory 
from  which  Japanese  naval  aviation  never  recovered. 
Clarence  K.  Bronson  was  one  of  the  ships  which  dis- 
played her  searchlight  aloft  as  a homing  beacon  for 
carrier  pilots  at  the  close  of  the  battle  as  the  Fleet 
audaciously  revealed  itself  to  save  its  aviators.  After 
replenishing  at  Eniwetok  early  in  July,  TF  58  covered 
the  invasion  of  Guam,  and  launched  air  strikes  on 
enemy  bases  in  the  Palaus  and  Bonins. 

Clarence  K.  Bronson’s  force  covered  the  capture  of  the 
Palaus  in  September  1944  and  in  October  neutralized 
Formosan  bases,  hurled  raids  against  the  Philippines 
and  Visayas,  and  played  its  part  in  the  epic  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf  of  23  to  26  October  in  the  Battle  of  Cape 
Engano,  25  October. 

In  November  and  December  1944,  air  strikes  covered 
the  Mindoro  landings,  and  through  January  1945,  raids 
on  Japanese  bases  on  Formosa,  Luzon,  the  Nansei  Shoto 
and  Chinese  ports  made  possible  the  Lingayen  assault. 
February’s  strikes  on  Tokyo  prepared  for  the  assault  on 
Iwo  Jima,  and  Clarence  K.  Bronson  left  the  main  body 
of  her  task  force  18  February  to  escort  cruisers  to  Iwo 
Jima  for  preinvasion  bombardment  and  fire  support  to 
the  forces  ashore  after  the  assault  on  19  February. 
She  offered  this  aid  for  4 days,  then  rejoined  her  task 
force  for  another  round  of  strikes  on  Tokyo  and  the 
Nansei  Shoto.  She  returned  to  fire  support  and  anti- 
submarine patrol  duties  off  Iwo  Jima  from  3 to  29 
March,  then  sailed  for  a west  coast  overhaul. 

Clarence  K.  Bronson  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  9 July 
1945  for  training,  and  put  to  sea  2 August  to  bombard 
Wake  Island  6 days  later.  Continuing  west,  she  entered 
Sagami  Wan  27  August,  and  took  part  in  the  occupation 
by  patrolling  Japanese  waters  until  5 December.  Home- 
ward bound,  she  called  at  San  Diego  and  New  York, 
and  on  12  April  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.  Here  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  16  July  1946. 

Recommissioned  7 June  1951,  Clarence  K.  Bronson 
had  training  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  18  May  1953.  when  she  sailed  from  her  home  port, 
Newport,  to  join  TF  77  in  Korean  waters  3 July.  She 
operated  with  TF  77  and  TF  99  on  blockade,  patrol,  and 
escort  duty  until  10  November,  when  she  began  the  final 
leg  of  her  round-the-world  cruise,  calling  at  Hong  Kong, 
Aden,  Gibraltar,  Bermuda,  and  many  other  ports  before 
she  stood  up  Narragansett  Bay  15  January  1954. 
Through  the  next  4 years,  she  alternated  training  and 
local  operations  with  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  NATO 
operations  in  the  North  Atlantic,  assignment  as  engi- 
neering school  ship,  and  two  Mediterranean  cruises  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  1955  and  1957. 

In  1958  Clarence  K.  Bronson  was  assigned  to  experi- 
mental duty  with  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory, 
and  in  1959,  made  naval  reserve  training  cruises  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  from  Charleston, 
and  her  new  home  port,  Mayport,  Fla.  On  11  April 
1960,  she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  Orange, 
Tex.,  and  on  29  June  1960  was  decommissioned. 

Clarence  K.  Bronson  received  nine  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service,  and  one  battle  star  for  Korean 
war  service. 


Clarence  L.  Evans 

Born  27  April  1923  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Clarence  Lee 
Evans  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve 31  May  1941,  and  after  training  at  San  Diego, 
served  in  the  field  from  20  January  1942  until  25  No- 
vember 1942,  when  he  was  killed  in  action  on  Guadal- 
canal. He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  capturing  two  enemy  machine  gun  nests 
2 days  before  his  death. 

(DE-113 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306’;  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.fhh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Clarence  L.  Evans  was  launched  22  March  1944  by 
Dravo  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Evans;  commissioned  25  June  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander W.  C.  Hughes,  USNR,  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Clarence  L.  Evans  reported  at  Norfolk  2 September 
1944  for  duty  in  training  precommissioning  crews  of 
other  escort  vessels.  Here  she  conducted  tests  of  newly 
developed  3"  ammunition  and  acoustic  torpedo  defense 
equipment.  On  19  October  she  cleared  Norfolk  for  the 
first  of  five  convoy  crossings  from  New  York  City  to 
Glasgow,  Southhampton,  Plymouth,  and-  Le  Havre. 
These  trips,  which  averaged  about  30  days  for  each 
voyage,  were  alternated  with  training  duties  at  New 
London  or  Casco  Bay. 

On  29  May  1945,  Clarence  L.  Evans  put  in  to  Brooklyn 
for  overhaul  until  22  June.  She  then  reported  to  Quon- 
set  Point  Naval  Air  Station  for  duty  as  plane  guard 
during  carrier  qualification  exercises.  She  cleared  Nar- 
ragansett Bay  17  August  for  Miami,  assumed  plane 
guard  duty  until  2 October,  then  cleared  for  Brooklyn 
and  overhaul.  Clarence  L.  Evans  reported  to  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Florida,  10  November,  where  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  29  May  1947.  She 
was  lent  to  France  under  the  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram 29  March  1952;  she  bears  the  name  Berbere  in 
the  French  Navy. 


Clarendon 

A county  in  South  Carolina. 

( APA-72 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Clarendon  (APA-72)  was  launched  12  September 
1944  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  May;  commissioned  14  December  1944,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  E.  A.  Stroik,  USNR,  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Clarendon  sailed  from  San  Diego  6 February  1945  to 
join  amphibious  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  then 
sailed  for  Ulithi,  where  late  in  March  she  joined  the 
escort  of  a convoy  to  voyage  to  Saipan.  Returning  to 
Ulithi,  she  put  to  sea  22  April  to  carry  combat  cargo  to 
Okinawa,  off  which  she  lay  to  discharge  26  to  30  April. 
On  the  28th,  she  drove  away  enemy  aircraft  with  her 
intensive  gunfire. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast  22  May  1945,  Clarendon 
made  three  voyages  from  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  carrying  passengers  and  cargo  in  both 
directions.  On  29  July  she  got  underway  from  San 
Francisco,  called  at  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  Manila,  and  put 
in  to  Tokyo  13  September.  She  carried  troops  for  the 
occupation  of  Japan  and  in  the  redeployment  of  forces 
in  China  until  15  November,  when  she  sailed  from  Taku 
to  load  homeward  bound  troops  at  Samar,  Guam,  Saipan, 
and  Iwo  Jima  on  her  way  to  San  Pedro,  where  she 
arrived  18  December.  In  January  1946  she  sailed  north 
to  Seattle,  where  she  was  decommissioned  9 April  1946, 
and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  in 
June  1946. 
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Clarendon  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clarinda 

(YP-185:  1.  98';  b.  17'2";  dr.  5'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  18;  a.  2 
3-pdr.,  1 dcp.) 

Clarinda  (No.  185),  a motor  yacht,  was  built  in  1913 
by  Matthew  Boat  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  5 July  1917;  and  commissioned  21  November 
1917,  Ensign  I.  S.  Florsheim,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Clarinda  was 
based  on  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  partol  and  pilot  duty  for 
the  duration  of  World  War  I.  Retained  in  the  Navy 
after  the  war,  she  continued  service  as  a patrol  vessel 
in  the  6th  Naval  District  until  the  end  of  1930.  Clarinda 
was  decommissioned  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  on  26 
December  1930  and  sold  on  1 June  1931. 


Clarion 

A county  in  Pennsylvania. 

(AK-172:  dp.  2,474;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  79;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa ) 

Clarion  (AK-172)  was  launched  22  October  1944  by 
Froemming  Brothers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Miss  V.  L. 
Huebner;  acquired  by  the  Navy  10  May  1945;  and  com- 
missioned 27  May  1945,  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Johnson, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  loading  cargo  at  Gulf  ports,  Clarion  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  which  she  reached  21  July  1945.  Three 
days  later  she  got  underway  for  San  Francisco  to  load 
cargo  for  Manila,  where  she  arrived  1 October.  Carry- 
ing cargo  to  support  occupation  activities,  she  called  at 
Jinsen,  Korea,  and  Tsingtao,  Taku,  and  Shanghai, 
China,  before  sailing  for  the  east  coast  from  Tsingtao 
21  January  1946.  She  reached  Norfolk  11  March,  and 
was  decommissioned  at  Baltimore  13  May  1946.  On  18 
May  1946  she  was  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration. 

Clarion  River,  see  LSMR—409 

Clark 

Charles  E.  Clark,  born  10  August  1843  in  Bradford, 
Vt.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1863.  His 
Civil  War  service  included  command  of  Ossipee  in  the 
Battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Captain  Clark  commanded  Oregon  in 
her  dramatic  race  around  Cape  Horn,  bringing  her  to 
Cuba  in  time  to  join  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  For  this  high  accomplishment,  he  was  advanced 
in  seniority,  and  was  appointed  Rear  Admiral  16  June 
1902.  He  died  1 October  1922  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

(DD-361 : dp.  1,850;  1.  381';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  240;  a.  8 5",  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Porter) 

Clark  (DD-361)  was  launched  15  October  1935  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  S.  Robinson ; and  commissioned  20  May  1936, 
Commander  H.  Thebaud  in  command. 

Clark’s  prewar  service  included  operations  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor, her  home  port  from  1 April  1940.  From  3 March 
to  10  April  1941,  she  joined  in  a cruise  to  Samoa, 
Australia,  and  Fiji.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  she  lay 
in  overhaul  at  San  Diego.  Clark  departed  the  west  coast 
27  December,  escorted  two  convoys  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
then  took  up  antisubmarine  patrol  off  Pago  Pago, 
Samoa,  and  in  February  and  March  1942  joined  a car- 
rier task  force  for  air  raids  on  New  Guinea. 


From  April  through  May  1942,  Clark  escorted  four 
convoys  on  their  passage  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco,  continuing  to  Midway  on  the  last.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  and  Balboa,  where  she  joined 
the  escort  of  a convoy  bound  for  Wellington,  New 
Zealand.  Between  12  August  and  8 September,  she 
sailed  out  of  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  screening  oilers 
fueling  carrier  task  forces,  then  returned  to  Auckland 
for  a month  of  duty  escorting  convoys  from  New 
Zealand  to  South  Pacific  island  bases.  After  a final 
month  of  local  escort  and  patrol  duty  at  Noumea,  Clark 
sailed  11  December  1942  to  report  at  Balboa  as  flagship 
for  Commander,  Southeast  Pacific  Force. 

Until  10  August  1944,  Clark  patrolled  out  of  various 
South  American  ports,  sailing  then  for  an  east  coast 
overhaul.  Between  4 September  1944  and  11  April 
1945,  she  guarded  the  passage  of  six  transatlantic  con- 
voys to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  France.  On 
15  June  1945,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  23  October  1945  and  scrapped  29 
March  1946. 

Clark  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clark,  Carrie,  see  Carrie  Clark 
Clark  Fork  River,  see  LSMR  4 10 
Clark,  Howard  F.,  see  Howard  F.  Clark 
Clark,  J.  Alvah,  see  J.  Alvah  Clark 
Clark,  James  H.,  see  James  H.  Clark 
Clark,  Joseph  M.,  see  Joseph  M.  Clark 
Clarke  County,  see  LST-601 
Clash 

Opposition;  conflict. 

Clash  (PG-91),  formerly  CN-309,  was  launched  18 
November  1942,  by  Midland  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  Midland, 
Ontario,  Canada,  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  Upon  completion, 
Clash  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy  on  19  June 
1943  and  commissioned  as  HMS  Linaria.  On  27  July 
1946  she  was  returned  to  the  U.S.  Navy.  Never  commis- 
sioned in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Clash  was  sold  on  15  January 
1948. 

Claud  Jones 

Claud  Ashton  Jones,  born  7 October  1885  in  Fire 
Creek,  W.  Va.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1906,  and  after  several  years  of  duty  at  sea,  did  gradu- 
ate study  leading  to  a master  of  science  degree  at  Har- 
vard University.  He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  heroism  while  serving  as  engineering  officer  in 
Memphis  when  his  ship  was  wrecked  by  a hurricane  off 
Santo  Domingo  City  29  August  1916.  Most  of  his 
remaining  service  was  in  engineering  billets  ashore  and 
afloat,  with  a tour  of  duty  as  assistant  naval  attache  at 
London.  As  Rear  Admiral  from  9 October  1941,  he 
served  in  the  Bureau  of  Ships  throughout  World  War  II, 
working  in  the  shipbuilding  program,  and  as  an  assist- 
ant chief.  For  his  exceptionally  meritorius  service  he 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit.  Rear  Admiral  Jones 
died  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  8 August  1948. 

(DE-1033:  Classified) 

Claud  Jones  (DE-1033)  was  launched  27  May  1958  by 
Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Avondale,  La.;  sponsored 
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by  Mrs.  M.  R.  J.  Wyllie;  and  commissioned  10  February 
1959,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  M.  Cone  in  command. 

After  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  Claud  Jones 
cruised  to  northern  Europe  between  June  and  August 
1959,  returning  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  her  home  port.  Dur- 
ing 1960,  she  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  with  a voyage  to  northern  European  waters 
during  NATO  exercises  in  September  and  October. 


Claxton 

Thomas  Claxton,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  entered  the 
Navy  as  a midshipman  17  December  1810.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  after  gallant  service  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  10  September  1813,  dying  at  Erie,  Pa.,  17 
October  1813. 

I 

(DD-140:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314';  b.  31';  dr.  8'8";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Claxton  (DD-140)  was  launched  14  January 
1919  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Kellogg;  and  commissioned  13  September  1919, 
Lieutenant  Commander  F.  T.  Leighton  in  command. 

Claxton  operated  on  the  west  coast  until  18  June  1922, 
when  she  was  decommissioned  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  Re- 
commissioned 22  January  1930,  she  served  on  the  west 
coast  and  on  reserve  training  from  New  Orleans  until 
September  1933,  when  she  joined  the  Special  Service 
Squadron  for  patrol  duty  off  Cuba.  Between  January 
and  November  1934  she  was  in  rotating  reserve  at 
Charleston,  then  returned  to  Cuban  patrols  until  Oc- 
tober 1935.  After  exercising  with  the  battle  force,  she 
was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Academy  during  1936  and 
1937,  making  three  coastal  cruises. 

Duty  with  Squadron  40-T,  formed  to  patrol  European 
waters  protecting  American  interests  during  the  civil 
war  in  Spain,  occupied  Claxton  from  October  1937  until 
November  1938.  In  January  1939  she  returned  to  duty 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  but  in  September  began  service 
on  the  neutrality  patrol  off  the  Florida  Straits.  In 
January  and  February  1940,  she  patrolled  off  the  New 
England  coast,  and  after  training  cruises  on  the  east 
coast,  arrived  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  21  November 
1940.  On  26  November  she  was  delivered  to  British 
authorities  in  the  destroyers-for-bases  exchange.  She 
was  decommissioned  5 December  1940,  and  commissioned 
in  the  Royal  Navy  the  same  day  as  HMS  Salisbury. 

She  arrived  at  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  30  Decem- 
ber 1940  for  duty  with  the  Western  Approaches  Com- 
mand escorting  Atlantic  convoys.  In  April  and  May 
1942,  she  joined  in  escorting  USS  Wasp  (CV-7)  on  her 
two  voyages  to  fly  planes  off  for  beleaguered  Malta. 
Returning  to  the  Clyde,  Salisbury  guarded  troop  convoys 
in  the  Atlantic  until  September,  when  she  was  assigned 
to  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy.  Based  on  St.  John’s,  New- 
foundland, Salisbury  served  on  local  escort  duty  until 
November  1943,  when  with  newer  escorts  available,  she 
was  placed  in  care  and  maintenance  status  at  Halifax, 
and  paid  off  on  10  December.  She  was  sold  for  scrapping 
26  June  1944. 

II 

(DD-571 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'5";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 

k.;  cpl.  320;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

The  second  Claxton  (DD-571)  was  launched  1 April 
1942  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Bernhard;  and  commissioned  8 De- 
cember 1942,  Commander  H.  F.  Stout  in  command. 

In  March  1943  Claxton  patrolled  briefly  in  Casco  Bay, 
Maine,  awaiting  the  possible  sortie  of  German  battle- 
ship Von  Tirpitz  from  Norwegian  waters.  After  one 


convoy  escort  assignment  to  Casablanca,  she  sailed  from 
Charleston,  S.C.,  17  May  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

After  training  at  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo  from 
12  June  1943,  Claxton  covered  the  landings  at  Rendova 
between  27  June  and  25  July,  then  joined  Destroyer 
Squadron  23  for  a period  of  brilliantly  executed  opera- 
tions which  were  recognized  with  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation.  In  the  struggle  for  the  Solomons,  Claxton  and 
her  squadron  patrolled  to  intercept  enemy  shipping,  pro- 
tected the  passage  of  American  troops  and  shipping, 
bombarded  enemy  bases,  covered  landings,  and  engaged 
Japanese  surface  and  air  forces. 

In  the  Battle  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay  on  the  night  of 
1-2  November  1943,  Claxton,  with  four  cruisers  and 
seven  other  destroyers,  fired  her  torpedoes  in  an  attack 
which  turned  back  a Japanese  force  of  four  cruisers  and 
six  destroyers  sailing  to  attack  transports  off  Bougain- 
ville, sinking  two  and  damaging  four  of  the  enemy  ships. 
Claxton  towed  Foote  (DD-511),  one  of  five  American 
ships  injured  that  night,  into  Purvis  Bay,  arriving  4 
November. 

On  25  November  1943,  off  Cape  St.  George,  New  Ire- 
land, Claxton  and  four  other  destroyers  intercepted  a 
force  of  five  Japanese  destroyers,  as  the  enemy  ships 
sailed  to  evacuate  aviation  troops  to  Rabaul.  Once  more 
fighting  in  darkness,  Claxton  and  the  others  achieved 
complete  surprise  in  their  torpedo  attack,  and  followed 
with  a running  gun  battle.  In  this  classic  destroyer 
action,  three  Japanese  ships  were  sunk  and  a fourth 
damaged,  with  no  injury  to  the  American  ships. 

On  4 February  1944,  while  bombarding  Sarime  Plan- 
tation on  Bougainville,  Claxton  was  seriously  damaged 
by  an  explosion  aft,  probably  of  two  medium  caliber 
shells.  Despite  her  damage  and  15  wounded,  Claxton 
completed  her  mission  with  her  three  forward  guns, 
then  sailed  for  temporary  aid  at  Purvis  Bay  and 
permanent  repairs  on  the  west  coast.  She  returned  to 
action  in  August  1944,  and  assigned  to  screen  escort 
carriers,  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus  in 
September.  Sailing  north  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  destroyer  covered  the  operations  of  under- 
water demolition  teams  preparing  the  beaches,  then  gave 
screening  and  fire  support  during  the  landings  on  20 
October.  In  the  phase  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  on  24  and  25 
October,  Claxton  screened  the  battle  line  in  the  surface 
action  which  virtually  destroyed  the  Japanese  southern 
force. 

Continuing  her  patrol  in  Leyte  Gulf  to  support  the 
forces  ashore,  on  1 November  1944,  Claxton  suffered  5 
dead,  23  wounded,  and  serious  damage  when  a Japanese 
suicide  plane  crashed  and  exploded  in  the  water  along- 
side to  starboard.  With  all  her  after  living  spaces 
flooded,  Claxton  fought  her  own  damage  as  she  rescued 
187  survivors  of  Abner  Read  (DD-526),  also  a kami- 
kaze’s victim. 

Repairs  at  Tacloban  and  Manus  prepared  Claxton  for 
her  return  to  action  on  fire  support,  patrol,  and  escort 
duty  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf  landings  from  9 to  18  Janu- 
ary 1945.  Continuing  action  in  the  Philippines,  she  con- 
ducted bombardments  and  covered  landings  at  various 
points  on  Luzon  and  Mindanao  and  in  the  Visayas 
through  early  May.  On  16  May  she  arrived  off  Okinawa 
for  dangerous  and  exacting  duty  as  radar  picket  and 
fighter-director  until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  6 June 
her  guns  drove  off  a flight  of  12  would-be  suiciders. 

Sailing  from  Okinawa  10  September  1945,  Claxton 
reached  Washington,  D.C.,  17  October  for  the  ceremonial 
presentation  of  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  2 days 
later.  After  overhaul  in  New  York,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  18 
April  1946.  On  15  December  1959,  she  was  loaned  under 
the  Military  Assistance  Program  to  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  with  whom  she  serves  as  Z-U. 

In  addition  to  her  squadron’s  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion, Claxton  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 
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USS  Clay  (APA-39) 


Clay 

Counties  in  18  states. 

(APA-39:  dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s.  18k.; 
cpl.  575;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield ) 

Clay  (AP-84)  was  launched  23  January  1943  as  Sea 
Carp  by  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Earl  Warren,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
California;  reclassified  APA-39,  1 February  1943; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  29  June  1943;  and  placed  in  re- 
duced commission  the  same  day,  Commander  H.  B.  Olsen, 
USNR,  in  command.  Clay  sailed  from  San  Pedro  9 July 
1943  and  arrived  at  New  York  2 August  1943;  was  de- 
commissioned 11  August  1943  for  conversion;  and  was 
recommissioned  21  December  1943,  Captain  E.  W.  Abdill 
in  command. 

Clay  sailed  from  Norfolk  27  January  1944  with 
Marines  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  15  February  on  the 
first  leg  of  100,000  miles  of  war  operations.  She  put  to 
sea  4 March  for  the  invasion  of  Kavieng,  but  because  of 
highly  effective  neutralization  of  Japanese  bases  there  by 
sea  and  air  the  landings  were  cancelled  and  Clay  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  9 April  for  training  with  the  2d 
and  4th  Marines  for  the  next  assault  in  the  giant  sea 
steps  across  the  Pacific.  She  now  became  Transport 
Division  10  flagship,  Captain  C.  D.  Morrison,  division 
commander. 

On  30  May  Clay  stood  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  part  of  the 
great  armada  that  drove  through  Japanese  occupied 
islands  to  launch  America’s  strength  from  the  sea 
against  the  heavily  fortified  Japanese  bastion  of  the 
Marianas  a giant  leap  on  the  victorious  sea  road  to 
Japan.  On  D-Day,  15  June  1944,  she  executed  realistic 
feint  landings  off  northwestern  Saipan  that  diverted  a 
substantial  force  of  Japanese  troops,  then  in  the  early 
afternoon  joined  the  main  assault,  launching  elements 


of  the  2d  Marines  into  the  bitter  struggle. 

A major  Japanese  fleet  effort  was  shattered  by  the 
5th  Fleet  in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea. 
Undamaged  by  air  attacks  Clay  transported  troops  and 
Japanese  prisoners  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  9 July; 
then  proceeded  with  her  division  to  San  Diego  to  embark 
the  5th  Marines  for  Guam.  As  she  returned,  however, 
resistance  on  this  island  and  on  Saipan  was  of  far- 
reaching  importance  to  the  air-sea  seige  of  Japan,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  swift  Marine  assault  strongly  supported 
from  the  sea.  Clay  was  diverted  to  Hilo,  Hawaii,  to  dis- 
embark troops  and  prepare  for  the  next  operation. 

After  intensive  rehearsals  at  Maui  under  a new  skip- 
per, Captain  N.  B.  Van  Bergen,  in  August,  with  ele- 
ments of  the  96th  Division  embarked  Clay  departed 
Hawaii  with  the  assault  group  scheduled  for  Yap. 

The  flexibility,  mobility,  and  speed  of  concentration  of 
strength  based  afloat  has  seldom  been  shown  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  the  swift  moving  series  of  far-reaching 
events  that  followed  Clay’s  sailing.  A bold  change  in 
strategic  plans  shifted  the  target  from  Yap  to  Leyte, 
some  700  miles  beyond.  Weakening  resistance  to  the 
devastating  attacks  of  Task  Force  58  up  and  down  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  was  one  indication  that  the 
Philippines  were  ripe  for  invasion.  Leyte  was  the  strate- 
gic heart  of  the  Philippines.  Clay's  task  force  was  di- 
verted to  Manus  to  stage  for  the  invasion ; on  14  October 
she  sailed  for  the  new  objective.  As  dawn  rose  over  the 
island-studded  sea,  on  20  October  a mighty  parade  of 
ships  hurled  the  United  States’  concentrated  strength 
into  the  Philippines. 

In  the  series  of  mighty  battles  that  followed  Clay’s 
luck  held.  She  emerged  unscathed  and  proceeded  to 
even  busier  days.  Departing  on  24  October  her  course 
led  from  Leyte  to  Hollandia,  to  Morotai,  where  for  5 
nights  Japanese  aircraft  flying  from  Halmahera  kept 
the  gun  crews  on  the  alert.  Back  to  Leyte  with  vital 
reinforcements  in  personnel  and  supplies,  Clay  unloaded 
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in  one  day  and  departed  14  November  for  Manus,  thence 
to  Cape  Gloucester,  where  she  anchored  27  November  to 
prepare  for  invasion  of  Luzon  at  Lingayen  Gulf. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  eventful  year  of  1944,  the  attack 
transports  began  the  tortuous  passage  to  Luzon,  thread- 
ing their  course  through  waters  flanked  by  Japanese- 
held  islands.  It  was  a bold  and  successful  thrust  again 
deep  behind  Japanese  positions.  Before  nightfall  on 
D-Day,  9 January  1945,  American  troops  were  speeding 
inland  on  Luzon  from  Lingayen.  Japanese  suicide  planes 
opened  up  a wide-scale  attack,  but  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
not  only  come  to  launch  the  troops  behind  strong  Japa- 
nese forces  but  had  come  to  stay. 

By  sundown  of  the  first  crowded  day,  Clay  had  un- 
loaded and  set  course  for  Leyte.  Her  gunners  had 
helped  repel  suicide  attacks  during  the  day  and,  in  Japa- 
nese reports,  she  had  suffered  the  usual  annihilation. 
Embarking  troops  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  at  Leyte, 
annihilated  Clay  hurried  back  to  Lingayen  and  unloaded 
them  in  a single  day,  27  January  1945. 

With  wounded  soldiers,  Clay  arrived  at  Guadalcanal 
on  12  February,  disembarked  the  casualties,  embarked 
elements  of  the  6th  Marines,  and  began  rehearsals  for 
the  next  long  thrust  toward  Japan.  In  March  Clay  got 
underway  as  part  of  the  gigantic  force  converging  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  tremendous  assault  on  Okinawa,  an  amphibious 
force  without  parallel  in  naval  warfare. 

Riding  a hurricane  en  route  and  making  the  final 
approach  through  a wild  night  of  attacking  planes  and 
gunfire,  Clay  arrived  off  her  Okinawa  beach  before  day- 
light 1 April.  Through  smoke  and  flame,  rockets  and 
bursting  shells,  roaring  aircraft  and  the  clatter  of 
winches  and  cranes,  Easter  1945  dawned  on  a gigantic 
panorama  of  violence  and  coordinated  strength  of  Amer- 
ica’s drive  thousands  of  miles  across  the  Pacific  to  the 
threshold  of  Japan.  Despite  mass  kamikaze  air  attacks 
and  suicide  boats  Clay  unloaded  and  sailed  on  5 April, 


again  unscathed,  for  San  Francisco  and  overhaul  to 
prepare  for  the  final  assault  on  Japan.  On  the  west 
coast  she  received  additional  armament,  a new  command- 
ing officer,  Captain  E.  M.  Eller,  and  refresher  training 
at  San  Diego. 

On  27  July  Clay  headed  again  to  the  Pacific  with  some 
1,700  passengers.  As  she  plunged  westward  there  un- 
folded the  world-shaking  drama  of  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
last-minute  entry  of  Russia  into  the  war,  and  the  swift 
collapse  of  Japanese  resistance.  The  day  Japanese 
emissaries  came  to  Manila  to  effect  surrender  arrange- 
ments, Clay  was  swinging  around  her  anchor  in  hot 
Leyte  Gulf  where  she  had  participated  in  the  first 
assault  for  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 

From  Leyte  Clay  proceeded  to  the  once  beautiful  but 
ruined  city  of  Cebu,  embarked  elements  of  182d  Regi- 
ment and  sailed  on  1 September  as  flagship  of  Tempo- 
rary Squadron  13,  Captain  R.  C.  Bartman,  USN, 
Squadron  Commander,  part  of  “Tokyo  Force.”  Early 
on  8 September,  Clay  steamed  up  the  swept  channel 
through  minefields  and  swift  currents  into  Tokyo  Bay; 
passed  the  battered  pagoda  structure  of  the  sunken 
battleship  Nagato,  which  she  used  as  a fixed  navigational 
aid;  and  anchored  off  the  ruined  and  silent  industrial 
section  that  extended  from  Yokohama  into  Tokyo.  The 
devastation  indicated  how  badly  Japan  was  beaten  to 
her  knees  and  how  much  the  arteries  of  economic  life 
had  been  strangled  by  seapower. 

Unloading  swiftly  Clay  sailed  the  next  day,  again  for 
Cebu  and  another  occupation  move,  to  Otaru  on  the 
northern  island  of  Hokkaido.  Making  another  swift 
turn  around  Clay  reached  Guam  on  12  October  and  there 
embarked  Marines  for  reoccupation  duty  in  north  China. 
From  Tientsin,  she  sailed  to  Saipan  to  take  on  board 
homeward-bound  servicemen,  arriving  5 December  1945 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif.  She  made  another  “Magic  Carpet” 
voyage  to  the  western  Pacific  then  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  9 March  1946  for  New  York,  arriving  27 
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March.  Clay  was  decommissioned  15  May  1946  and  sold 
through  the  Maritime  Commission  12  September  1946. 

Clay  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clearfield 

A county  in  Pennsylvania. 

(APA-142:  dp.  6,720;  1.  445';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Clearfield  (APA-142)  was  launched  21  November 

1944  by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  F.  L.  Chambers;  acquired  by  the  Navy  11 
January  1945;  and  commissioned  12  January  1945, 
Captain  F.  C.  Stelter,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Clearfield  loaded  construction  battalion  troops  and 
cargo  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  and  departed  9 March 

1945  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  Ulithi  and  Okinawa, 
where  she  arrived  17  April,  to  disembark  her  passengers 
and  their  equipment  at  Ie  Shima,  to  build  an  airfield. 

She  sailed  from  Okinawa  26  April  to  load  Army  re- 
placements at  San  Francisco  and  transported  these 
troops  to  Manila,  arriving  23  June.  After  moving  occu- 
pation troops  among  the  Philippine  Islands,  Clearfield 
departed  Manila  27  August  for  Tokyo,  where  she  landed 
soldiers  2 September. 

From  4 September  1945  Clearfield  operated  between 
Okinawa  and  Manila  and  ports  in  China,  supporting  the 
reoccupation  of  northern  China  by  transporting  Marines 
and  Chinese  troops.  She  got  underway  for  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  2 December,  and  after  overhaul,  sailed  to  Nor- 
folk, arriving  4 February  1946.  Clearfield  was  decom- 
missioned 4 March  1946,  and  returned  to  the  War 
shipping  Administration  6 March  1946. 

Clearfield  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clearwater  County,  see  LST—602 
Cleburne 

Counties  in  Arkansas  and  Alabama. 

( APA-73 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  370;  a.  1 5",  cl.  Gilliam) 

Cleburne  (APA-73)  was  launched  27  September  1944 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Trainer,  acquired  by  the  Navy  21  December  1944;  and 
commissioned  the  next  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  T. 
Callaghan  in  command. 

From  12  February  1945  to  10  June,  Cleburne  made 
two  voyages  from  west  coast  ports  to  conduct  training 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  returning  each  time  with  pas- 
sengers and  hospital  patients.  She  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  28  June  to  transfer  troops  in  the  western 
Pacific,  calling  at  Eniwetok,  Guam,  Ulithi,  Okinawa, 
ports  in  the  Philippines,  and  Jinsen,  Korea,  before  she 
arrived  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  from  the  Far  East  13  No- 
vember. On  7 December  she  sailed  to  carry  men  to 
Shanghai  and  Tsingtao,  China,  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 13  February  1946. 

Cleburne  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  1 March  1946,  and 
there  was  decommissioned  7 June  1946.  After  use  in 
the  atomic  weapons  tests  at  Bikini,  she  was  towed  to 
San  Francisco  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 7 July  1947. 

Clematis 

A perennial  flowering  vine  of  the  crowfoot  family. 

(Tug:  t.  297;  1.  127';  b.  22';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  46; 
a.  1 30-pdr.  r.,  2 12-pdr.  sb.) 


Clematis,  a steam  tug,  was  built  in  1863  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  purchased  by  the  Navy  2 August  1864.  She 
was  taken  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  to  be  outfitted,  and 
placed  in  commission  there  14  September  1864,  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  Elias  D.  Bruner  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  4 October  1864  with  the  monitor 
Mahopac  in  tow,  Clematis  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
6 October.  She  operated  as  a tug  in  the  J ames  and  Eliza- 
beth Rivers  and  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until  5 Novem- 
ber when  she  sailed  for  duty  on  the  blockade  off  Wil- 
mington, N.C. 

After  repairs  in  Norfolk  from  13  December  1864, 
Clematis  again  served  up  the  James  River  in  March  and 
April  1865.  On  27  April  she  cleared  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
for  Mobile,  Ala.,  arriving  21  May  1865.  Retained  in 
service  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  she  served  the 
Gulf  Squadron  until  23  May  1866  when  she  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  arriving  31  May.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  6 June  1866  and  sold  26  No- 
vember 1866. 


Clemson 

Henry  A.  Clemson  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1820 
and  was  appointed  a midshipman  in  1836.  He  served  in 
St.  Mary’s  and  Somers  during  the  Mexican  War.  Passed 
Midshipman  Clemson  was  drowned  8 December  1846 
when  Somers  capsized  off  Vera  Cruz. 

(DD-186:  dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35 

k. ; cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  3 3'',  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Clemson  (DD-186)  was  launched  5 September  1918  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va. ; sponsored  by  Miss  M.  C.  Daniels;  and  com- 
missioned 29  December  1919,  Lieutenant  Commander 
G.  C.  Dichman  in  command. 

Clemson  cruised  in  east  coast  and  Cuban  waters  until 
placed  in  reserve  with  50  percent  complement  at  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  13  June  1920.  She  lay  there  and  later  at 
Charleston  and  Boston  Navy  Yards  until  she  sailed  to 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  decommissioned 
30  June  1922. 

Reclassified  AVP-17,  15  November  1939,  and  con- 
verted into  a small  aircraft  tender,  Clemson  was  recom- 
missioned 12  July  1940.  On  6 August  she  was  again 
reclassified,  becoming  AVD-4,  and  on  18  August  re- 
ported to  Commander,  Aircraft,  Scouting  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet  at  Norfolk.  From  29  August  1940  to  28 
November  1941  she  tended  patrol  planes  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  at  the  Galapagos  Islands.  Clemson  then  sailed 
south  arriving  at  Recife,  Brazil,  6 December.  She  re- 
mained on  the  coast  of  Brazil  until  22  January  1942 
when  she  returned  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  For  the 
next  year  the  tender  shuttled  between  there  and  the 
Caribbean  as  her  services  were  required.  She  returned  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  2 March  1943  and  then  moved  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  for  reconversion  to  a destroyer  (although  not 
reclassified  DD-186  until  1 December  1943). 

On  30  May  1943  she  joined  the  pioneer  American 
hunter-killer  group  built  around  Bogue  (CVE-9).  Clem- 
son made  eight  patrols  with  the  group  during  which  it 
sank  eight  German  submarines,  a major  contribution  to 
victory  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Clemson  shared  in 
the  credit  for  the  sinking  of  TJ-172  on  13  December  in 
26°  19'  N.,  29° 58'  W.  After  an  overhaul  at  New  York 
early  in  1944,  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Casablanca  and 
back  between  25  January  and  9 March.  Once  more 
Clemson  underwent  conversion,  this  time  to  a high 
speed  transport  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  (reclassified 
APD-31,  7 March  1944). 

Clearing  Charleston  1 May  1944  the  transport  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  24  May  and  embarked  Underwater  Demo- 
lition Team  6.  She  then  sailed  westward  to  act  as  a 
mother  ship  for  the  UDT  as  it  prepared  beaches  imme- 
diately before  the  invasions  of  Saipan,  Guam,  Peleliu, 
Leyte  and  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon.  While  entering  the 
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Gulf  5 January  1945,  she  drove  off  a Japanese  air  attack. 
Clemson  escorted  convoys  to  Ulithi,  Saipan,  and  Oki- 
nawa before  returning  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  6 July.  Re- 
designated DD-186,  17  July,  she  was  still  undergoing 
reconversion  when  World  War  II  ended.  She  was  de- 
commissioned 12  October  1945  and  sold  21  November 
1946. 

Clemson  shared  in  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
awarded  the  Bogue  hunter-killer  group,  and  received 
nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Cleo 

Former  name  retained. 

Cleo  (No.  232),  a motorboat,  served  in  a noncommis- 
sioned status  on  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers  during 
World  War  I. 


Clermont 

A county  in  Ohio. 

(APA-143 : dp.  6,720;  1.  445';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Clermont  (APA-143)  was  launched  25  November  1944 
by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  Wells;  acquired  by  the  Navy  27  January  1945; 
converted  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  and 
commissioned  28  January  1945,  Captain  F.  E.  Shoup  in 
command. 

Clermont  sailed  from  Port  Chicago,  Calif.,  10  April 
1945  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  16  April.  Here  she 
conducted  training,  then  embarked  the  126th  Construc- 
tion Battalion.  She  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  20  May,  for 
Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Okinawa,  arriving  24  June  to 
disembark  her  troops  and  cargo.  She  returned  to  San 
Francisco  21  July  to  embark  passengers  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor, arriving  there  9 August.  After  taking  Marine  units 
and  the  116th  Naval  Construction  Battalion  on  board, 
she  cleared  1 September  for  Saipan  and  Sasebo,  where 
she  put  her  passengers  ashore  for  the  occupation  of 
Sasebo  Naval  Base.  After  a voyage  to  the  Philippines 
to  carry  additional  occupation  troops  to  Japan,  she  car- 
ried units  of  the  5th  Marines  from  Sasebo  to  Peleliu 
and  sailed  on  3 November  with  homeward  bound  service- 
men to  San  Diego,  arriving  23  November. 

Clermont  made  a second  “Magic  Carpet”  voyage  be- 
tween 8 December  1945  and  11  January  1946.  Eleven 
days  later  she  sailed  for  Norfolk,  arriving  4 February. 
Clermont  was  decommissioned  1 March  1946,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Maritime  Commission  3 March  1946. 

Clermont  received  one  battle  star  for  World  W^r  II 
service. 


Cleveland 

A city  in  Ohio. 

I 

(C-19:  dp.  3,200;  1.  308'10";  b.  44';  dr.  15'9”;  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  339;  a.  10  5";  cl.  Denver) 

The  first  Cleveland  (C-19),  a protected  cruiser,  was 
launched  28  September  1901  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath, 
Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss  R.  Hanna;  and  commissioned 
2 November  1903,  Commander  W.  H.  H.  Southerland  in 
command. 

Cleveland  cruised  with  the  European  Squadron,  in 
West  Indian  and  Cuban  waters,  along  the  east  coast 
between  Hampton  Roads  and  Boston,  and  on  a midship- 
men training  cruise  until  17  May  1907.  She  then  sailed 
from  New  York  via  Gibraltar,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo, 
and  Singapore  to  Cavite,  arriving  1 August  1907.  After 


3 years  on  the  Asiatic  station,  Cleveland  returned  to 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  1 August  1910.  Decommissioned 
3 August  1910,  she  was  placed  in  second  reserve  8 April 
1912,  and  returned  to  full  commission  31  August  1912. 

Cleveland  alternated  patrols  in  waters  off  Mexico  and 
Central  America  with  reserve  periods -at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  between  1912  and  1917,  protecting  American 
lives  and  interests  from  the  turmoil  of  revolution.  On 
31  March  1917,  she  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and 
from  9 April  to  22  June,  patrolled  from  Cape  Hatteras 
to  Charleston.  Assigned  to  escort  convoys  to  a midocean 
meeting  point,  Cleveland  made  seven  such  voyages  be- 
tween June  1917  and  December  1918. 

Returning  to  patrols  off  Central  and  South  America, 
Cleveland  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  once  more 
from  16  February  1920,  returning  to  Caribbean  waters 
from  time  to  time.  She  was  reclassified  CL-21  on  8 
August  1921.  During  her  continued  service  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  along  the  South  American  coasts,  Cleveland 
made  courtesy  calls,  supported  diplomatic  activities, 
gave  disaster  relief,  and  represented  American  interests 
in  troubled  areas.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Boston  1 
November  1929,  and  sold  for  scrapping  7 March  1930  in 
accordance  with  the  Washington  Treaty  limiting  naval 
armament. 

II 

(CL-55 : dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'6";  dr.  20';  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5'';  cl.  Cleveland) 

The  second  Cleveland  (CL-55)  was  launched  1 No- 
vember 1941  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Burton;  and  commissioned 
15  June  1942,  Captain  E.  W.  Burrough  in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk  10  October  1942  Cleveland  joined  a 
task  force  off  Bermuda  bound  for  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa.  Her  firepower  supported  the  landings  at  Fed- 
hala,  French  Morocco,  on  8 November  and  she  remained 
on  patrol  until  12  November,  returning  to  Norfolk,  24 
November. 

Cleveland  sailed  for  the  Pacific  5 December  1942,  and 
arrived  at  Efate  16  January.  Her  first  mission  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Solomon  Islands  was  with  TF  18 
to  guard  a troop  convoy  to  Guadalcanal  from  27  to  31 
January.  Cleveland  fired  on  the  enemy  as  she  came 
under  heavy  air  attack  in  the  Battle  of  Rennell  Island 
on  the  29th  and  30th. 

Joining  TF  68  Cleveland  steamed  up  “the  slot”  6 
March  1943  to  bombard  Japanese  airfields  at  Vila,  then 
joined  in  the  attacks  which  sank  two  Japanese  destroy- 
ers in  Kula  Gulf.  Still  with  TF  68,  “Merrill’s  Maraud- 
ers,” Cleveland  fired  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Short- 
land  Islands  on  30  June  and  provided  gun  support  for 
the  invasion  landings  at  Munda,  New  Georgia  on  12 
July.  Following  a short  repair  period  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, Cleveland  sailed  for  the  preinvasion  bombard- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Islands  on  26  and  27  October.  Her 
task  force  steamed  to  blast  Buka  and  Bonis  on  1 No- 
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4JL55/A.1G-3 
Swiial  (uoi6) 


DECLASSIFIED 


U S S.  CLEVELAND  C02 

o/o  riuut.  Pool  i-rrio# 

San  iruiicleoc,  California. 


lb  JUL 1943 


From:  -he  Ccniaumding  Offlosr. 

To:  The  Coounen  der  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Peclfio  Fleet. 

Via:  (1)  CooimAJider,  Task  Croup  >6.9* 

(2)  Comnsender , South  Paolflo  Foroe. 


SuLjeot : 


1. 

Cocsjaaner,  ■'aafc  (-roup  >6.9  Operation  Plana,  ho.  6-43  dated  Juna 
2t>,  1943,  and  ho.  7-43  dated  July  10,  1943.  tf.S.S.  CLEVELAND, 
fo*u*th  lr.  ool’xnn,  opened  fire  at  1604  C.C.T.,  approximately  n< ne 
nJ  nut  os  aftor  L’.S.S.  NONITEllLR,  tile  f 1 1.(. • ihi  n and  column  leader, 
with  6"  and  5"  batteries  iii  ediatuly  upon  roechin*  opening  fire 
jpolnt , Uunda  Point  bearing  308°  True,  distunoo  4.7  uilea. 
Throughout  the  bora  bard  ns  nt  thu  visibility  was  £ood  with  saue 
0 waul  us  oloudj  around  tli..  horizon,  '\inde  Point,  the  re  fere  nee 
point,  was  easily  naan.  An  excellent  navigational  plot  waa  ob- 
tained from  the  SC'  Radur  osln*  ranges  bearings  on  Hlaok 
ftook,  south  of  Munde  Point.,  f Comcmnl  oat  ions  with  tho  "Bleak  Cat* 
uir  spotter  or.  voice  radio  were  ezoollent.  The  Air  Spotter,  the 
CLfcVEL-tf.n*s  Senior  Aviator,  spotted  for  U.S.S.  DENVER,  CLEV ELAN), 
and  BUCHANAN.  He  observe^!  frcn  altitudes  varying  between  3 000 
and  8000  feet  and  o oul.  distinctly  male*,  out  Junrta  Point.  The 
initial  epots  for  both  batteries  wore  handled  expeditiously  by 
piano  ano  oiiib,  one  there  eaa  no  delay  In  ooja&anolng  destructive 
fire.  The  initial  am.  only  spots  ware  "Right  X>0  yards"  for  the 
6 battery,  unu  "No  change"  for  the  5"  battery.  After  the  first 
calvo  it  wae  diffioult  for  the  Air  Spotter  to  Identify  aalvoa  by 
ships.  Identification  and  spotting  became  increasingly  diffioult 
as  tho  JQ/Ahardznent  progrosaed,  due  to  fire,  snake,  duae. 


Action  Rupoj-t  - Bombertknent  of  Japanese  Installa- 
tions or.  Munde  Point  Area,  New  Georgia  Island, 
160*,  to  1634  C.C.T.,  July  11,  194i.  5 


Ah<  bo;iberd,ient  was  carried  out  In  aooordanoe  with 


lour  unlduntlflad  planec , believed  to  have  been 
-arcs,  woru  in  the  air  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  "Black  Cat"  dur- 
ing part  of  the  ben  hard  ent . One  of  than  made  several  pa&aaa 
at  the  1) leak  Cat",  tut  did  net  shoot.  Spotting  wee  frtxa  a 
blister.  -Till  1 rot  Jd  a mere  aatinfactory  location  Mw>n  tbs  •©- 
- ilot'M  seat,  tut  oould  only  be  used  baa.  use  the. 50  caliber 
achlne  gunn  were  not  in  aoticn. 


The  fc.ll  of  uhot  was  also  observed  frou  tho 
Cl.F.V  ELAND ; the  arue  soenod  to  be  wail  owartd.  and  nil—  I rai  ■ 
.‘ires  wore  jtu.’tcid.  Huj  CLEVrLLAND*s  sixth  salvo  apparently 
struoi:  or.  ojivnunl tiun  dump,  uu  a heavy  axploaloc  was  observed 
foliov/t'u  by  fienu.  oovutilI  hundred  feet  high.  Shore  battarloa 
we  -c  observod  by  the  " llao);  Cat"  to  bo  firing  an  tho  iM»*frer«Ml»g 
uiLips  n first.  They  .ere  quickly  -dl  uncart.  Uno  full  aelvo 
fra.  luo  of  tho  ships  lanuod  squarely  on  cue  battery  on 
Point.  Shore  bottory  ;iro  was  not  observed  fnxa  this  ship. 


Tint*  ojti  aUx  uonaity  of  li^paet  was  approxi— ctaly 
one  6"  KC/6289  square  yards,  j lus  oao  5"  AA  Co— \/b22!7  square 
yards.  37.3  tons  of  6"  and  28.5  tons  of  5"  ware  delivered  in 
tho  target  a ran  by  thu  CLEVELAND.  Tha  5"  aelvo  interval  wee 
ten  seconds,  that  o.  tho  6"  was  20  seconds.  -AT  cry  other  5*  ael- 
vo was  fired  in  broadside  with  the  6".  If  it  had  bean  no— ary 
to  do  so  it  la  bo  11  avert  Uu*t  equal  psrfor— no#  in  avury  respect 
ooulu  easily  hnvo  been  oute Inert  with  aelvo  intervals  of  five 
and  ten  ascends  v which  would  hove  par  It  tad  the  formation  to 
have  ateoned  at  20  knots,  with  the  alow  rata  of  firs,  and  sal- 
vo fire,  no  t risible  was  ex  er lanoe>  due  to  the  use  of  snotoala— 
powder.  If  e higher  rate  of  aelvo  firev  or  continuous  fire, 
had  baan  used,  flaahlaea  powder  would  have  bean  very  desirable. 


The  aooureov  of  the  fire  prorad  to  be  ouch  that 
it  is  believed  that  it  would  in  ve  barn  pcrfeetlv  feasible  to 
have  extended  the  area  oovered  by  our  fire  to  within  100  JSr4l 
or  so  of  our  own  forces  auhorc.  ones  the  initial  0 a reetio— 
were  aj  plied,  partleularly  if  timed  to  give  a line  of  fire  ap- 
proximately parallel  to  c— 1 forocs*  front  lln— . 


vember  in  support  of  the  troops  invading  Bougainville, 
dashed  south  the  same  day  to  neutralize  bases  in  the 
Shortlands,  and  that  night  intercepted  a Japanese  force 
off  Empress  Augusta  Bay  in  the  action  which  was  to 
win  her  a Navy  Unit  Commendation.  Cleveland  poured 
her  radar-controlled  fire  into  the  four  Japanese  cruisers 
for  over  an  hour,  aiding  in  sinking  Sendai,  then  chased 
the  fleeing  ships  until  daybreak.  An  air  attack  followed 
and  one  stick  of  bombs  severely  rocked  Cleveland,  who 
answered  by  splashing  several  of  the  enemy  planes.  She 
returned  to  Buka  for  another  bombardment  on  23  De- 
cember, then  patrolled  between  Truk  and  Green  Island 
from  13  to  18  February  1944  while  American  forces 
captured  the  latter. 


After  supporting  the  capture  of  Emirau  Island  from 
17  to  23  March  1944,  Cleveland  sailed  for  replenishment 
and  repairs  at  Sydney,  Australia,  then  returned  to  the 
Solomons  21  April  to  prepare  for  the  Marianas  opera- 
tion. One  practice  bombardment  on  20  May  brought 
return  fire  unexpectedly  which  straddled  the  ship,  but 
unharmed,  she  quickly  silenced  the  shore  batteries. 

From  8 June  to  12  August  1944  Cleveland  partici- 
pated in  the  Marianas  operation.  She  conducted  soften- 
ing-up bombardments  and  then  gave  fire  support  for 
invading  troops  until  she  joined  TF  58  for  the  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June.  Although  few 
enemy  aircraft  penetrated  the  screen  of  American 
carrier  planes,  Cleveland  was  credited  with  splashing  at 
least  one  enemy  aircraft  and  assisting  in  downing  an- 
other of  the  few  which  did  get  through. 

From  12  to  29  September  1944  Cleveland  fired  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Palaus,  then  sailed  from  Manus  5 Oc- 
tober for  a stateside  overhaul.  She  arrived  in  Subic  Bay 
9 February,  and  sailed  on  to  bombard  Corregidor  on  13 
and  14  February,  effectively  neutralizing  the  fortress 
before  the  landings  there.  Continuing  to  support  the 
consolidation  of  the  Philippines,  she  covered  the  land- 
ings at  Puerto  Princesa,  the  Visayans,  Panay,  and  the 
Malabang-Parang  area  on  Mindanao. 

Cleveland  put  out  from  Subic  Bay  7 June  1945  to  act 
as  part  of  the  covering  force  and  provide  fire  support 
for  the  invasion  landings  at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo  on  10 
June.  She  returned  to  Subic  Bay  15  June,  then  sailed 
to  Manila  to  embark  General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  USA,  and  his  staff  as  observers  of  the  assault 
on  Balikpapan.  Arriving  30  June,  she  fired  in  a pre- 
landing bombardment  the  next  morning,  and  after  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  had  made  an  inspection  tour  of  the 
landing  area,  got  underway  for  Manila,  arriving  3 July. 

With  a new  cruiser  task  force,  Cleveland  sailed  13 
July  1945  to  Okinawa,  arriving  16  July.  From  this  base 
the  force  made  a series  of  sweeps  against  Japanese 
shipping  until  7 August  to  insure  Allied  control  of  the 
East  China  Sea.  Cleveland  got  underway  from  Okinawa 
9 September  to  support  the  occupation  of  Japan  by 
covering  the  evacuation  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war  from 
Wakayama,  then  serving  as  part  of  a naval  occupation 
group  until  the  6th  Army  made  its  landings  on  Honshu. 
After  a short  stay  in  Tokyo  Bay  (28  October-1  Novem- 
ber), Cleveland  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego,  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  Boston,  arriving  5 December  for 
overhaul.  She  operated  out  of  Newport  on  various  train- 
ing exercises,  including  a Naval  Reserve  training  cruise 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Quebec  in  June  1946,  be- 
fore reporting  to  Philadelphia  for  inactivation.  Cleve- 
land was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  7 
February  1947,  until  sold  18  February  1960. 

In  addition  to  her  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Cleve- 
land received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Cliffrose 

A tufted  herb  with  pink  or  white  flowers  found  in  the 
mountains  and  on  the  seacoasts  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone. 

(AN-42:  dp.  1,100;  1.  194'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Cliffrose  (AN-42)  was  launched  27  November  1943  by 
Everett-Pacific  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Everett, 
Wash.,  as  YN-61;  sponsored  by  Miss  S.  Morgan;  reclas- 
sified AN-42,  20  January  1944;  and  commissioned  30 
April  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  Montague, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Cliffrose  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  21  June  1944 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  4 July  for  local  duty.  She 
departed  8 August  for  the  Florida  Islands  and  the 
invasion  of  Peleliu  on  15  September.  She  carried 
out  surveys  for  the  installation  of  moorings,  and  then 
laid  an  antitorpedo  net  across  the  western  entrance  of 
Kossol  Passage,  remaining  in  the  Palaus  until  8 De- 
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cember,  when  she  sailed  for  Ulithi.  Arriving  10  De- 
cember, she  was  briefly  overhauled  and  had  duty  repair- 
ing nets. 

Cliffrose  put  out  from  Ulithi  25  March  1945  for  the 
Okinawa  invasion,  arriving  on  1 April,  the  day  of  the 
first  landings,  for  duty  installing  and  repairing  nets 
until  5 August.  After  upkeep  at  Saipan,  she  returned  to 
Okinawa  20  September,  loaded  supplies,  and  cleared  25 
October  for  Bungo  Suido,  Japan,  arriving  29  October. 
Here  she  laid  navigational  aids  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  sailing  then  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Pedro, 
California,  where  she  arrived  1 January  1946. 

Cliffrose  cleared  San  Pedro,  after  local  operations,  3 
July  1946  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  operated  from 
16  July  to  16  August;  Guam  and  Subic  Bay,  arriving 
14  September.  She  served  in  Philippine  waters  until  25 
December,  when  she  cleared  Subic  Bay  for  Shanghai, 
arriving  31  December.  Cliffrose  was  decommissioned 
7 January  1947  and  turned  over  to  China  through  the 
State  Department. 

Cliffrose  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clifton 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  892;  1.  210';  b.  40';  dph.  13'6";  a.  4 32-pdr., 
2 9"  sb.) 

The  first  Clifton,  a side  wheel  steam  ferryboat,  was 
built  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  1861  and  purchased  2 De- 
cember 1861  by  the  Navy  Department.  She  was  outfitted 
by  J.  A.  Westervelt  of  New  York,  and  placed  in  commis- 
sion late  in  1861  or  early  1862,  Acting  Lieutenant  C.  H. 
Baldwin  in  command. 

Clifton  sailed  from  New  York  22  February  1862  and 
arrived  at  Ship  Island,  La.,  18  March  for  duty  with  the 
Mortar  Flotilla  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 


She  was  commended  by  Commander  D.  D.  Porter  for 
assisting  in  towing  the  21  vessels  of  the  flotilla  across 
the  bar  into  the  Mississippi  River.  She  joined  in  the 
bombardment  and  capture  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  below  New  Orleans  between  18  and  24  April 
1862;  the  attack  on  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.,  during  which  on  28  June  1862  she  took  a 
shot  through  her  boiler  which  killed  seven  men;  and  the 
capture  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  from  4 to  9 October  1862. 

After  capturing  the  bark  H.  McGuin  in  Bay  St.  Louis, 
on  18  July  1863,  she  fired  with  telling  effect  on  Sibley’s 
Brigade  on  28  July  1863  during  a reconnaissance  up  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Teche  Rivers.  Captured  by  the  Con- 
federates at  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  8 September  1863,  she 
ran  aground  there  21  March  1864  when  an  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade  failed.  The  Confederates  burned  her 
to  prevent  capture. 

II 

The  second  Clifton  (No.  2080),  a motorboat,  served 
in  the  Navy  during  1917-18. 

III 

(IX-184:  dp.  4,600;  1.  453'2";  b.  54';  dr.  27'6";  s.  10  k.; 
a.  1 4",  1 3") 

The  third  Clifton  (IX-184)  was  built  in  1913  by  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  as  the  tanker 
Dilworth;  transferred  from  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration at  Brisbane,  Australia,  31  May  1945;  and  com- 
missioned 2 June  1945,  Lieutenant  D.  M.  Cranford, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Clifton  sailed  from  Brisbane  on  13  June  1945  to  serve 
as  station  tanker  at  Leyte  (12  July-2  August),  Manila 
(5-29  August),  and  Kanoya,  Japan  (8  September-2 
November).  Sailing  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  the  tanker  reached  Mobile,  Ala.,  14  Janu- 
ary 1946.  She  was  decommissioned  there  21  February 
1946  and  returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
the  same  day. 


USS  Clifton  (Side-wheel  Steamer)  in  attack  on  Sabine  Pass,  Tex. 
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Climax 

The  highest  point;  culmination;  acme. 

(AM-161:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Climax  (AM-161)  was  launched  9 January  1943  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  and 
commissioned  24  March  1944,  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Daniel- 
son, Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

From  May  to  September  1944  Climax  served  as  a 
school  ship  at  U.S.  Naval  Small  Craft  Training  Center, 
San  Pedro,  Calif.  After  brief  overhaul  she  sailed  on 
convoy  escort  duty  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and 
Ulithi,  returning  to  Eniwetok  20  December.  Until  6 
March  1945  she  operated  out  of  Eniwetok  on  convoy 
escort  duty  to  Ulithi,  Guam,  and  Saipan.  She  escorted 
a resupply  convoy  to  Iwo  Jima  13  March  as  fighting 
continued  on  the  island,  remaining  on  screening  duty 
until  18  March.  Returning  to  Eniwetok  29  March, 
Climax  resumed  her  convoy  escort  duty  to  Ulithi  and 
Guam,  and  acted  as  training  ship  for  submarines  as  well 
as  aiding  in  the  expansion  of  anchorage  facilities  at 
Eniwetok. 

Following  overhaul  at  Guam,  Climax  sailed  for  Sai- 
pan, Okinawa  and  Wakayama,  Honshu,  where  she 
conducted  sweeping  operations  from  11  September 
1945  to  18  October  in  support  of  the  landing  of  Allied 
occupation  troops.  She  remained  in  Matoya  Ko  as  a 
pilot  vessel  until  19  December  1945  when  she  cleared 
Nagoya  for  San  Diego,  arriving  16  February.  Climax 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  31  May 
1946.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-161,  7 February  1955. 

Climax  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Clinton 

Partial  retention  of  former  name  Lena  Clinton; 
counties  in  nine  states. 

I 

(ScTug:  t.  50;  1.  58'8";  b.  15'10";  dr.  7';  cpl.  16) 

The  first  Clinton,  a screw  tug,  was  purchased  14  June 
1864  at  New  York  under  the  name  Lena  Clinton.  She 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  North  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron,  Acting  Ensign  Farnum  J.  Runnells  in 
command,  for  picket  and  tug  service  in  the  James  River 
and  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Arriving  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  16  June  1865,  she 
remained  in  use  as  a yard  tug  until  sold  3 August  1870. 

II 

(APA-144 : dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  546;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

The  second  Clinton  (APA-144)  was  launched  29  No- 
vember 1944  by  California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  N.  Green ; transferred  to  the  Navy 
1 February  1945;  converted  at  U.S.  Naval  Station, 
Astoria,  Oreg.;  and  commissioned  1 February  1945, 
Commander  J.  A.  Ivaldi,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clinton  cleared  San  Francisco  17  April  1945  and 
sailed  to  land  Marine  replacement  troops  and  equipment 
on  Okinawa  between  27  and  31  May.  She  transferred 
battle  casualties  to  Guam  where  she  embarked  ground 
forces  of  the  7th  Bomber  Command  for  transportation 
to  Okinawa,  arriving  2 July.  When  she  sailed  6 days 
later  she  was  carrying  over  1,000  Okinawan  and  Korean 
prisoners  of  war  for  internment  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. Clinton  cleared  Honolulu  5 August  carrying  re- 
placement troops  to  Saipan. 

She  sailed  on  to  Manila  to  embark  Army  occupation 
troops  whom  she  landed  at  Tsingtao,  China,  11  October 


1945.  Arriving  at  Haiphong,  French  Indo-China,  26 
October,  she  loaded  Chinese  troops  and  equipment  and 
carried  them  to  Chinwangtao  and  Taku  for  the  reoccu- 
pation of  northern  China.  Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet” 
duty,  Clinton  embarked  homeward-bound  servicemen  at 
Manila  and  sailed  28  November  for  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
arriving  18  December.  She  continued  to  the  east  coast, 
arriving  at  Norfolk  2 February  1946.  Clinton  was  de- 
commissioned 2 May  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  disposal  1 October  1958. 

Clinton  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clio 

The  muse  of  history  in  Greek  mythology. 

I 

(AK:  1.  332';  b.  44'4'';  dr.  19';  s.  10  k.) 

The  first  Clio  (No.  2578)  was  built  in  1910  by  Werfte 
Voorh  Rijkee  and  Co.,  Rotterdam,  Holland;  seized  by 
Customs  officials  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  under  the  20  March 
1918  Presidential  Proclamation;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  21  March  1918;  and 
commissioned  3 April  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander 
D.  M.  Helle,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Clio  sailed  from  Key  West  5 April  for  Havana,  Cuba, 
arriving  the  next  day.  She  departed  Cuba  15  April  and 
arrived  4 days  later  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  she 
was  placed  out  of  commission  and  returned  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  23  April  1918. 

II 

The  second  Clio,  a freighter,  served  in  the  5th  Naval 
District  during  1918-22. 

Cloues 

Born  25  December  1917  at  Warner,  N.H.,  Edward 
Blanchard  Cloues  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 

6 June  1940.  Ensign  Cloues  reported  to  Arizona  (BB- 
39)  29  June  1940,  and  was  killed  in  action  when  his  ship 
was  sunk  at  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  Japanese  attack 

7 December  1941. 

(DE-265 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35';  dr.  8'3'';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3'',  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Cloues  (DE-265)  was  launched  6 April  1943  by  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard;  sponsored  on  her  commissioning  day  by 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Cloues,  mother  of  Ensign  Cloues;  and  com- 
missioned 10  August  1943,  Commander  W.  S.  Howard 
in  command. 

Cloues  stood  out  of  Boston  4 October  1943  for  New 
York,  the  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco,  and  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  17  November.  She  conducted  gunnery 
exercises,  battle  practice,  and  landing  operations  off 
Oahu  until  30  November,  when  she  sailed  in  convoy  to 
San  Francisco.  For  the  next  months  she  had  escort  duty 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  to  San  Francisco.  On  29 
February,  she  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  Johnston 
Island  and  the  Gilberts,  arriving  11  March  for  escort 
duty  and  to  cover  the  landings  at  Bikini,  Enyu,  and 
Rongelap.  From  22  March  Clones  was  based  on  Kwaja- 
lein  for  screening  duty  in  the  Marshalls. 

Cloues  was  assigned  to  a special  mission  scouting  the 
Japanese-held  islands  of  Jaluit,  Wotje,  Mille,  and  Loj 
between  2 and  27  May  1944.  She  launched  and  recovered 
a reconnaissance  party  consisting  of  an  officer,  an  in- 
terpreter, and  three  native  scouts  who  operated  with 
outriggers.  This  group  was  able  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  bombings  of  these  islands  during  the  previous  months. 
With  her  mission  successfully  completed,  Cloues  re- 
sumed escort  duties  from  Eniwetok  in  support  of  the 
Guam  operation. 
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Convoy  escort  duty  between  Eniwetok  and  Saipan 
occupied  Cloues  from  25  November  until  23  December 
1944,  and  from  that  time  until  10  March  1945  she  had 
escort  duty  from  Eniwetok  to  Ulithi  and  Kossol  Roads. 
On  22  March  Cloues  sailed  in  support  of  the  Okinawa 
operation  serving  in  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft 
screening,  on  plane  guard  duty,  destroying  mines,  and 
transferring  personnel,  mail,  and  freight.  Cloues  re- 
turned to  Ulithi  28  April,  and  sailed  4 May  for  San 
Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  for  screening  duty  until  27  May,  when 
she  returned  to  Ulithi.  She  sailed  9 June  for  San  Pedro 
Bay,  where  she  made  rendezvous  for  the  amphibious 
landings  at  Balikpapan.  She  returned  to  San  Pedro 
Bay  8 July,  and  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
San  Francisco,  arriving  29  July.  Cloues  was  decommis- 
sioned 26  November  1945,  and  sold  22  May  1947. 

Cloues  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Clover 

Any  of  several  species  of  plants,  usually  three-leaved, 
of  the  bean  family. 

I 

(Tug:  t.  129;  1.  92';  b.  19';  dr.  9';  s.  7 k.;  a 1 12-pdr., 
1 12-pdr.  sb.) 

The  first  Clover , a steam  tug,  was  purchased  as  Daisy 
11  November  1863  from  Winsor  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  outfitted  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  and  commis- 
sioned there  28  November  1863,  Acting  Ensign  J.  M. 
Smiley  in  command. 

Clover  sailed  1 December  1863  to  join  the  South  At- 
lantic Blockading  Squadron  at  Beaufort,  S.C.  She  was 
employed  on  picket  duty  guarding  the  monitors,  and  on 
tug  and  dispatch  service  until  the  end  of  the  war.  On 
26  January  1865  she  captured  the  schooner  Coquette 
and  brought  her  into  Port  Royal,  S.C.  After  the  war, 
she  joined  in  dragging  for  torpedoes  off  Charleston,  S.C. 

Arriving  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  26  July  1865, 
Clover  was  decommissioned  the  following  day  and  sold 
21  September  1865. 

II 

The  second  Clover,  a lighthouse  tender,  was  taken 
over  by  the  Navy  at  the  start  of  World  War  I.  Attached 
to  the  9th,  10th  and  11th  Naval  Districts,  the  tender 
continued  lighthouse  duty  on  the  Great  Lakes  through- 
out the  war.  She  was  returned  to  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice on  1 July  1919. 


Clyde 

Villages  in  New  York  and  Ohio. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  294;  1.  200'6'';  b.  18'6";  dph.  8';  s.  9 k.;  cpl 
67;  a.  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Clyde,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  captured  as 
Neptune  14  June  1863  by  USS  Lackawanna  and  sent  to 
Key  West  for  condemnation.  Sent  to  New  York  to  be 
surveyed  and  appraised,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  placed  in  commission  29  July  1863, 
Acting  Master  A.  A.  Owens  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  30  July  1863,  the  steamer  ar- 
rived at  Washington,  D.C.,  3 August.  Her  name  was 
changed  to  Clyde  11  August  1863.  Clyde  sailed  from 
Washington  6 September  1863  and  arrived  at  Key  West 
13  September  for  duty  with  the  East  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron.  She  patrolled  the  coastal  and  inland  waters 
of  western  Florida  and  among  the  Florida  Keys  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  She  captured  the  schooner  Amaranth 
27  September  1863,  and  participated  in  two  boat  expedi- 


tions up  the  Suwanee  and  Waccasassa  rivers,  capturing 
nearly  200  bales  of  cotton. 

Arriving  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  10  August  1865, 
Clyde  was  decommissioned  17  August  1865,  taken  to 
New  York  and  sold  25  October  1865. 

II 

(IX-144:  dp.  4,800;  1.  409'8'';  b.  52'5";  dr.  25'3";  s.  11 
k.;  cpl.  97;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

The  second  Clyde  (IX-144)  was  built  in  1918  by 
Palmers  Shipbuilding  & Iron  Works,  Newcastle,  Eng- 
land, as  tanker  Swivel;  transferred  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  9 Feb- 
ruary 1944;  and  commissioned  14  March  1944  as  St. 
Mary,  Lieutenant  H.  I.  Ross,  USNR,  in  command;  and 
renamed  Clyde  on  10  June  1944. 

Clyde  served  as  a station  tanker  at  Langemak  and 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  from  25  June  1944  until  dam- 
aged in  a collision  1 November.  She  remained  at  Hol- 
landia as  dead  storage  until  22  October  1945.  On  9 
April  1945  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  “in 
service.”  Towed  by  way  of  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands 
to  Subic  Bay,  Luzon  (11-24  December  1945)  she  was 
returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  at  Subic 
on  7 February  1946.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  on  5 May  1946. 


Clymer,  George,  see  George  Clymer 
Clytie 

A nymph  in  Greek  mythology,  enamored  of  Apollo. 

(AS-26:  dp.  7,150;  1.  492';  b.  69'6'';  dr.  23';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  1,460;  a.  1 5",  4 3'';  cl.  Aegir) 

Clytie  (AS-26)  was  launched  26  November  1943  by 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Leavitt;  transferred  to  the  Navy  26  February  1944; 
converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Hoboken,  N.J.;  and 
commissioned  18  January  1945,  Commander  C.  H. 
Walker  in  command. 

Clytie  sailed  from  New  London  21  February  1945  for 
Brisbane,  and  Fremantle,  Australia,  where  she  tended 
submarines  of  the  7th  Fleet  from  4 April  to  13  Septem- 
ber. Returning  to  New  London  17  October,  Clytie 
remained  there  except  for  a brief  overhaul  at  Phila- 
delphia until  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  5 
October  1946. 


Coast  Battleship  No.  1,  see  Indiana  (BB-1) 


Coast  Battleship  No.  2,  see  Massachusetts  (BB-2) 
Coast  Battleship  No.  4,  see  Iowa  (BB-4) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  1,  see  Foote  (TB-3) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  2,  see  Rodgers  (TB-4) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  3,  see  Du  Pont  (TB-7) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  4,  see  Dahlgren  (TB-9) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  5,  see  Farragut  (TB-11) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  6,  see  Morris  (TB-14) 
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Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  7,  see  Goldsborough  (TB— 20) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  8,  see  Bailey  (TB— 21) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  9,  see  Somers  (TB-22) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  10,  see  Bag  ley  (TB-24) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  11,  see  Barney  (TB-25) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  12,  see  Biddle  (TB— 26) 
C6ast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  13,  see  Blakely  (TB— 27) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  14,  see  De  Long  (TB— 28) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  15,  see  Shubrick  (TB— 31) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  16,  see  Thornton  (TB-33) 
Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  17,  see  Tingey  (TB— 34) 


Coasters  Harbor 

An  island  in  Narragansett  Bay,  R.I.,  site  of  the 
Naval  War  College. 

(AG-74:  dp.  5,766;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11”;  dr.  23';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  891;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Basilan) 

Coasters  Harbor  was  launched  17  November  1944  by 
New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  South  Portland, 
Maine,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Naples;  transferred  to  the  Navy  26 
November  1944;  commissioned  the  same  day,  ferried  to 
Todd  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; decommissioned 
30  November  1944  for  conversion  to  an  electronics  re- 
pair ship;  and  was  recommissioned  29  July  1945,  Com- 
mander T.  H.  Moyer,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  29  August,  Coasters  Har- 
bor reached  San  Diego,  Calif.,  19  September  and  Sasebo, 
Japan,  31  October.  She  remained  there  servicing  vessels 
of  the  occupation  force  until  5 March  1946  when  she 
sailed  westward  to  take  part  in  Operation  “Crossroads.” 
Following  the  atomic  weapons  tests  Coasters  Harbor 
returned  to  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
14  September.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  at  San  Diego  3 July  1947.  She  was  redesignated 
AKS-22,  18  August  1951  and  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  on  1 April  1960. 


Coates 

Born  in  Oakland,  California  2 June  1912,  Charles 
Coates  enlisted  in  the  Navy  24  September  1930.  He 
served  in  New  York  (BB-34)  where  he  was  commended 
by  his  commanding  officer  for  his  seamanship  in  damage 
control  following  an  engineering  casualty.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  carpenter’s  mate,  first  class,  16  August  1940, 
and  on  14  February  1942  was  assigned  to  Juneau  (CL- 
52).  He  lost  his  life  when  his  ship  was  torpedoed  13 
November  1942  off  Guadalcanal. 

(DE-685:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'8";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5”,  3 21”  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl. 

Rudderow) 

Coates  (DE-685)  was  launched  12  December  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Bledsoe,  wife  of  Captain  Bledsoe;  commissioned 
24  January  1944,  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Wills,  USNR,  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 


Coates  served  as  a school  ship  for  student  officers  and 
nucleus  crews  at  Miami  between  8 April  1944  and  15 
September  1945,  when  she  reported  at  Charleston  for 
inactivation.  Coates  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  16  April  1946  at  Green  Cove  Springs. 

Coates  was  recommissioned  7 February  1951,  and  re- 
ported to  her  homeport,  Norfolk,  18  March.  After  coast- 
wise operations  and  training,  she  sailed  9 July  from 
Norfolk  to  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  on  hunter-killer  exer- 
cises, returning  27  July.  Training  in  Cuban  waters  and 
local  operations  preceded  assignment  as  training  ship 
for  Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key  West  in  the  spring  of  1952. 

Coates  sailed  26  August  1952  to  join  in  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Operation  “Mainbrace,”  visiting 
the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  and  Arendal,  Norway, 
before  returning  home  11  October.  Coates  resumed 
local  operations,  training  exercises  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  and  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  took  part  in  a 
midshipman  cruise  to  Brazil  in  summer  1953.  NATO 
exercises  took  her  to  Scotland  and  France  from  12  July 
to  3 September  1954.  She  served  as  school  ship  at  Key 
West  early  in  1957,  and  on  21  November  1957  was  as- 
signed to  the  3d  Naval  District  as  a Naval  Reserve 
Training  vessel,  operating  from  New  York  City. 
Through  1963  Coates  has  conducted  training  cruises  of 
various  lengths  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  to  ports  in 
the  West  Indies  and  along  the  east  coast.  Her  base  was 
changed  from  N.Y.  to  New  Haven,  19  Sept.  I960. 

Coatopa 

Indian  village  in  Alabama. 

Coatopa  (YTB-382)  served  in  a noncommissioned 
status  in  the  15th  Naval  District  during  World  War  II. 

Cobb,  Walter  B.,  see  Walter  B.  Cobb 

Cobblpr 

The  killifish  of  New  South  Wales. 

(SS-344:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9'';  b.  27'3”;  dr.  15'3”;  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cobbler  (SS-344)  was  launched  1 April  1945  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Rutter;  commissioned  8 August  1945,  Commander 
J.  B.  Grady  in  command. 

Cobbler  arrived  at  Key  West  11  January  1946,  for 
operations  locally  and  in  the  Caribbean  for  exercises  and 
training  until  27  November  1948.  She  then  sailed  for 
Groton,  arriving  1 December  to  be  modernized.  Conver- 
sion completed  17  August  1949,  she  departed  Groton  24 
August  for  Norfolk,  her  home  port  from  the  time  of  her 
arrival,  27  August.  She  conducted  operations  in  Florida 
and  Caribbean  waters  and  along  the  east  coast  visiting 
Quebec  10  to  14  September  1953,  and  returning  to  Nor- 
folk 19  September.  On  27  March  1954  she  cleared  Nor- 
folk for  3 weeks  of  operations  under  the  control  of  the 
Operational  Development  Force,  cruising  with  units  of 
the  Canadian  navy  and  air  force  from  Bermuda  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

Her  operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  east  coast 
continued,  until  6 January  1958,  when  she  departed 
Norfolk  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
turning 18  April.  She  resumed  operations  off  the  east 
coast,  cruising  to  Bermuda  in  June  1958,  and  to  Quebec 
with  midshipmen  embarked  in  July  1959.  From  9 Sep- 
tember 1959  through  1960  she  was  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet’s  Antisubmarine  Development  Force. 

Cobia 

A food  fish  found  in  warm  waters. 

(SS-245:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3”;  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 
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Cobia  (SS-245)  was  launched  28  November  1943  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Magruder;  and  commissioned  29  March  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  L.  Becker  in  command. 

Cobia  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London  3 June 
1944.  On  26  June  she  put  to  sea  on  her  first  war  patrol, 
bound  for  the  Bonin  Islands.  On  13,  17,  and  18  July  she 
sank  Japanese  freighters,  and  on  20  July  sank  three 
small  armed  ships  in  a running  gun  battle.  One  of  them 
rammed  Cobia,  causing  minor  damage,  but  she  con- 
tinued her  mission,  sinking  a converted  yacht  of  500  tons 
on  5 August,  one  of  whose  survivors  she  rescued  as  her 
first  prisoner  of  war. 

After  refitting  at  Majuro  from  14  August  to  6 Sep- 
tember 1944,  Cobia  sailed  into  the  Luzon  Straits  for  her 
second  war  patrol,  a mission  punctuated  again  and 
again  by  attacks  by  Japanese  aircraft.  On  22  October, 
she  rescued  two  survivors  of  a Japanese  ship  previously 
sunk  by  one  of  Cobia’s  sisters.  She  put  into  Fremantle 
to  refit  5 November,  and  cleared  on  her  third  war  patrol 
30  November.  Sailing  into  the  South  China  Sea,  she 
reconnoitered  off  Balabac  Strait  between  12  December 
and  8 January  1945,  and  on  14  January  sank  the  mine- 
layer Yurishima  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Malay.  Sur- 
facing to  photograph  her  sinking  victim,  Cobia  was 
driven  under  by  a Japanese  bomber.  Next  day  she 
rescued  two  Japanese  from  a raft  on  which  they  had 
been  adrift  40  days. 

Once  more  she  refitted  at  Fremantle  between  24  Janu- 
ary and  18  February  1945,  then  sailed  to  the  Java  Sea 
for  her  fourth  war  patrol.  On  26  February  she  engaged 
two  sea  trucks,  one  of  which  resisted  with  machinegun 
fire  which  killed  one  of  Cabia’s  crew  and  damaged  her 
radar  equipment.  After  sinking  both  sea  trucks,  Cobia 
interrupted  her  patrol  for  repairs  at  Fremantle  from 
4 to  8 March,  then  returned  to  the  Java  Sea,  where  on 
8 April  she  rescued  seven  men,  the  surviving  crew  of  a 
downed  Army  bomber. 

Cobia  replenished  at  Subic  Bay  from  15  April  to  9 
May  1945,  then  put  out  for  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  her 
fifth  war  patrol.  On  14  May  she  attacked  a cargo  ship, 
but  was  driven  deep  by  depth  charges  hurled  by  a mine- 
sweeper. Luck  changed  on  8 June,  when  Cobia  contacted 
a tanker  convoy,  and  sank  both  a tanker  and  the  land- 
ing craft  Hakusa.  She  refitted  once  more  at  Fremantle 
between  18  June  and  18  July,  then  sailed  for  her  sixth 
and  final  war  patrol.  After  landing  intelligence  teams 
along  the  coast  of  Java  on  27  July,  Cobia  sailed  to  act  as 
lifeguard  during  air  strikes  on  Formosa  until  the  end 
of  hostilities,  returning  to  Saipan  22  August. 

She  sailed  on  for  Pearl  Harbor,  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, and  New  London,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  reserve  22  May  1946.  Recommissioned  6 
July  1951,  Cobia  trained  reservists  and  Submarine 
School  students  at  New  London  until  placed  in  commis- 
sion in  reserve  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  29 
October  1953.  After  overhaul,  she  was  towed  to  New 
London,  where  she  was  again  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  19  March  1954. 

Of  Cobia’s  six  war  patrols,  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  were  designated  as  “successful”  war  patrols,  for 
which  she  received  four  battle  stars.  She  was  credited 
with  having  sunk  a total  of  16,835  tons  of  shipping. 


Cobra 

Former  name  retained. 

Cobra  (No.  626),  a motorboat,  served  in  a noncommis- 
sioned status  in  the  1st  Naval  District  during  World 
War  I. 

Cochali 

An  Indian  name  of  an  island  in  the  Tennessee  River  in 
Alabama. 


Cochali  (YTB-383)  was  built  by  Gulfport  Boiler  and 
Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  in  the  8th  Naval  Dist.  during 
World  War  II.  After  being  in  reserve  from  May  1947  to 
June  1948,  she  was  placed  back  in  service  in  the  6th 
Naval  Dist.  She  served  there  through  1960. 

Cochi  no 

A trigger  fish  found  in  the  Atlantic. 

(SS-345 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  16'10';  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”,  10  21"  t.t. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cochino  (SS-345)  was  launched  20  April  1945  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Serat;  and  commissioned  25  August  1945,  Com- 
mander W.  A.  Stevenson  in  command. 

Cochino  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  cruising  east  coast 
and  Caribbean  waters  from  her  home  port,  Key  West, 
Fla.  On  18  July  1949,  she  put  to  sea  for  a cruise  to 
Britain,  and  arctic  operations.  Her  group  ran  through 
a violent  polar  gale  off  Norway,  and  the  joltings  received 
by  Cochino  played  their  part  in  causing  an  electrical 
fire  and  battery  explosion,  followed  by  the  generation  of 
deadly  hydrogen  on  25  August.  Defying  the  most  un- 
favorable possible  weather  conditions,  men  of  Cochina 
and  Tusk  (SS-426)  fought  to  save  the  submarine  for  14 
hours,  performing  acts  of  skillful  seamanship  and  high 
courage.  But  a second  battery  explosion  on  26  August 
made  “Abandon  Ship”  the  only  possible  order,  and 
Cochino  sank  on  71°35'  N.,  23°35'  E.  All  Cochino’s  men 
were  rescued  by  the  valiant  Tusk,  who  had  lost  seven  of 
her  own  men  in  the  attempt  to  save  Cochino. 

Cochise 

A noted  Chiricahua  Apache  chief. 

Cochise  (YTB-216)  served  in  a noncommissioned 
status  in  the  3d  Naval  District  from  July  1944  through 
1960. 


Cockatoo 

A parrot  found  almost  exclusively  in  Australia. 

I 

The  first  Cockatoo  (AMC-8)  was  placed  in  service  25 
April  1941  and  operated  in  the  14th  Naval  District  from 
Pearl  Harbor  throughout  the  war.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  23  September  1946. 

II 

On  7 March  1952  LSIL-709  (q.v.)  was  reclassified 
AMCU-21  and  named  Cockatoo. 

Cockenoe 

A Montauk  Indian  who  rendered  great  service  to  set- 
tlers and  the  authorities  of  New  England  and  New  York 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century. 

Cockenoe  (YN-47)  was  launched  by  Gulfport  Boiler 
and  Welding  Works,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  bought  by  the 
Navy  on  21  December  1940,  and  placed  in  service  31 
December  1940.  She  was  reclassified  YNT-15  on  1 
May  1942. 

Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District,  Cockenoe  was 
towed  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  17  June  1941.  She 
served  as  net  tender  at  the  entrance  to  Honolulu  Har- 
bor throughout  her  naval  service.  She  was  placed  out  of 
service  on  18  January  1947  and  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  on  16  July  1947. 

Cockrell,  Alvin  C.,  see  Alvin  C.  Cockrell 
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Cockrill 

Born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  27  March  1914,  Dan 
Robertson  Cockrill  was  appointed  ensign  18  May  1935. 
He  reported  for  active  duty  16  June  1941,  and  joined 
Meredith  (DD-434)  22  October  1941.  He  died  19  Oc- 
tober 1942  as  a result  of  injuries  suffered  4 days  earlier 
when  Meredith  was  torpedoed. 

(DE-398:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. (hh.),  2 dct;  cl. 

Edsall) 

Cockrill  (DE-398)  was  launched  29  October  1943  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Cockrill,  mother  of  Lieutenant  Cockrill;  commis- 
sioned 24  December  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  S. 
Farnham  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Cockrill  cleared  Norfolk  23  February  1944  on  convoy 
escort  duty  for  Casablanca,  returning  to  New  York  5 
April.  After  training  and  repairs,  she  conducted  various 
operations  off  the  east  coast  until  24  July,  when  she 
cleared  Norfolk  for  a convoy  to  Bizerte  returning  to 
New  York  7 September.  Coastwise  escort  duty  and 
training  at  Bermuda  followed  until  4 December,  when 
she  put  to  sea  for  a submarine  search  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  She  voyaged  to  Bermudan  waters  26  December- 
16  January  1945  for  operational  training  with  Bogue 
(CVE-9)  and  an  escort  unit,  and  then  took  part  in  car- 
rier qualification  training  in  Narragansett  Bay  and 
training  at  Casco  Bay. 

From  11  April  to  11  May  1945  Cockrill  was  on  an 
antisubmarine  patrol,  with  the  Bogue  group.  Taking 
station  in  a barrier  of  carrier  groups  in  position  from 
Greenland  to  the  Carolinas  against  the  known  presence 
of  a large  number  of  U-boats,  Cockrill  participated  24 
April  in  the  attack  on  U-5U6,  which  was  forced  to  the 
surface  and  scuttled  by  its  crew. 

Cockrill  sailed  from  New  York  19  May  for  Charleston, 
Guantanamo,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  San  Diego,  arriv- 
ing 14  July.  Two  days  later  she  cleared  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor, for  training  until  20  August,  when  she  sailed  for 
Saipan  arriving  30  August.  Assigned  to  convoy  escort 
duty,  she  operated  from  Saipan  and  Guam  to  Okinawa 
and  Japanese  ports  in  support  of  the  occupation.  She 
continued  training  out  of  Guam  from  14  November 
1945  to  11  January  1946  then  sailed  to  call  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  before  continuing  to  Boston,  arriving  26 
February.  After  coastwise  operations,  Cockrill  reported 
to  the  Reserve  Fleet  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  21  June  1946. 


Coco 

Former  name  retained. 

Coco  (No.  110),  a motorboat,  served  in  a noncommis- 
sioned status  in  the  7th  Naval  District  during  World 
War  I. 


Coconino  County,  see  LST-603 


Cocopa 

An  Indian  tribe  of  Arizona. 

( AT-101 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 

Cocopa  (AT-101)  was  launched  5 October  1943  by 
Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Charleston, 
S.C.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Z.  Williams;  and  commissioned 
25  March  1944,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Hutcheson,  USNR,  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  ATF-101,  15  May  1944. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Cocopa  began  an  active 
career  of  service.  Between  9 May  1944  and  1 April  1945 


she  made  two  passages  across  the  Atlantic  with  barges 
in  tow,  and  one  to  Trinidad.  She  sailed  then  for  the 
Pacific,  reaching  San  Francisco  8 May,  Seattle  14 
June,  Pearl  Harbor  3 July,  and  Leyte,  29  August.  The 
tug  remained  in  the  Far  East  on  occupation  duty  shut- 
tling between  the  Philippines,  Shanghai,  Okinawa,  and 
Hong  Kong  until  returning  to  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  overhaul  on  25  January  1947. 

From  1947  through  1960,  Cocopa  rotated  between  the 
west  coast,  Hawaii,  and  the  Far  East,  where  she 
served  seven  tours  of  duty.  In  addition,  in  1948  and 
1949  she  plied  Alaskan  waters. 

Cocopa  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  war 
service. 

Cod 

The  well-known  food  fish  of  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Pacific. 

( SS-224 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato ) 

Cod  (SS-224)  was  launched  21  March  1943  by  Electric 
Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Mahoney;  and  commissioned  21  June  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  J.  C.  Dempsey  in  command. 

Cod  arrived  in  Brisbane,  Australia,  2 October  1943  to 
prepare  for  her  first  war  patrol,  on  which  she  sailed  20 
days  later.  Penetrating  the  South  China  Sea,  she 
contacted  few  targets,  and  launched  an  attack  only  once, 
on  29  November,  with  unobserved  results.  Returning  to 
Fremantle,  Australia,  to  refit  from  16  December  to  11 
January  1944,  Cod  put  to  sea  for  her  second  war  patrol 
in  the  South  China  Sea,  off  Java,  and  off  Halmahera.  On 
16  February,  she  surfaced  to  sink  a sampan  by  gunfire, 
and  on  23  February,  torpedoed  a Japanese  merchant- 
man. She  sent  another  to  the  bottom  on  27  February, 
and  two  days  later  attacked  a third,  only  to  be  forced 
deep  by  a concentrated  depth  charging  delivered  by  an 
alert  escort  ship. 

Refitting  at  Fremantle  again  from  13  March  to  6 
April  1944,  Cod  sailed  to  the  Sulu  and  South  China  Seas 
off  Luzon  for  her  third  war  patrol.  On  10  May,  she 
daringly  attacked  a heavily  escorted  convoy  of  32  ships 
and  sank  destroyer  Karukaya  and  a cargo  ship  before 
the  escorts  concentrated  to  drive  her  down  with  depth 
charges.  Returning  to  Fremantle  to  replenish  1 June, 
she  cleared  3 July  on  her  fourth  war  patrol,  during 
which  she  ranged  from  the  coast  of  Luzon  to  Java.  She 
sank  a merchantman  on  3 August,  and  a landing  craft, 
LSV-129,  on  14  August,  and,  once  more  successful, 
returned  to  Fremantle  25  August. 

Cod  put  to  sea  on  her  fifth  war  patrol  18  September 
1944,  bound  for  Philippine  waters.  She  made  her  first 
contact,  a cargo  ship,  on  5 October,  and  sent  it  to  the 
bottom.  Two  days  later,  she  inflicted  heavy  damage  on 
a tanker.  Contacting  a large  convoy  on  25  October,  Cod 
launched  several  attacks  without  success;  with  all  her 
torpedoes  expended  she  continued  to  shadow  the  convoy 
for  another  day  to  report  its  position.  In  November  she 
took  up  a lifeguard  station  off  Luzon,  ready  to  rescue 
carrier  pilots  carrying  out  the  series  of  air  strikes  on 
Japanese  bases  which  paved  the  way  for  the  invasion  of 
Leyte  later  that  month. 

Cod  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  20  November  1944,  and 
sailed  on  to  a stateside  overhaul,  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  7 March  1945.  On  24  March  she  sailed  for  the 
East  China  Sea  on  her  sixth  war  patrol.  Assigned 
primarily  to  lifeguard  duty,  she  also  sank  a tug  and  its 
tow  by  gunfire  on  17  April,  rescuing  three  survivors, 
and  on  24  April  launched  an  attack  on  a convoy  which 
resulted  in  the  most  severe  depth  charging  of  her 
career.  The  next  day,  she  sent  the  minesweeper  W-bl 
to  the  bottom.  On  26  April  Cod  was  threatened  by  a fire 
in  the  after  torpedo  room,  but  was  saved  by  the  heroism 
and  skill  of  her  men  who  fought  the  fire  under  control 
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and  manually  fired  a torpedo  already  in  its  tube  before 
the  fire  could  explode  it.  One  man  was  lost  overboard 
during  the  emergency. 

After  refitting  at  Guam  between  29  May  and  26  June 
1945,  Cod  put  out  for  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  coast  of 
Indo-China  on  her  seventh  war  patrol.  On  9 and  10  July 
she  went  to  the  rescue  of  a grounded  Dutch  submarine, 
taking  its  crew  on  board  and  destroying  the  submarine 
when  it  could  not  be  gotten  off  the  reef.  Between  21 
July  and  1 August,  Cod  made  20  gunfire  attacks  on  the 
junks,  motor  sampans,  and  barges  which  were  all  that 
remained  to  supply  the  Japanese  at  Singapore.  After 
inspecting  each  contact  to  rescue  friendly  natives,  Cod 
sank  it  by  gunfire,  sending  a total  of  23  to  the  bottom. 
On  1 August,  an  enemy  plane  strafed  Cod,  forcing  her 
to  dive  leaving  one  of  her  boarding  parties  behind.  These 
men  were  rescued  2 days  later  by  another  submarine. 

Cod  returned  to  Fremantle  13  August  1945,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  sailed  for  home.  Arriving  in 
New  London  3 November  after  a visit  to  Miami,  Cod 
sailed  to  Philadelphia  for  overhaul,  returning  to  New 
London  where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  22  June  1946. 

All  of  Cod’s  seven  war  patrols  were  designated  as 
“successful”  war  patrols  for  which  she  received  seven 
battle  stars.  She  was  credited  with  having  sunk  a total 
of  26,985  tons  of  Japanese  shipping. 


Codington 

A county  in  South  Dakota. 

(AK-173 : dp.  2,474;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21T';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  79:  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Alamosa) 

Codington  (AK-173)  was  launched  29  November  1944 
by  Froemming  Brothers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Plehl;  and  commissioned  at  Galveston  23  July  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  F.  Pittman  in  command. 

Codington  departed  Galveston  11  August  1945  for 
Leyte,  arriving  11  October.  She  assumed  cargo  opera- 
tions in  the  Philippines,  with  one  voyage  to  New  Guinea 
(1-27  December),  until  30  January  1946,  when  she 
sailed  from  Subic  Bay  for  Yokosuka.  Codington  was 
decommissioned  at  Tokyo  27  February  1946,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal. 


Coeur  de  Lion 

A French  phrase  meaning  lionhearted,  used  to  de- 
scribe Richard  I of  England  and  Louis  VIII  of  France. 

(SwStr : t.  110;  1.  100';  b.  20'6";  dph.  4'10”;  dr.  4'6";  cpl. 

29;  a.  1 30-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  sb.) 

Coeur  de  Lion,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  loaned  to  the 
Navy  Department  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  in  1861; 
outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  sailed  2 October 
1861  for  Washington,  D.C.,  Acting  Master  Alexander  in 
command. 

Until  the  end  of  the  war  Coeur  de  Lion  patrolled  in 
the  Potomac,  James,  and  other  rivers  of  Virginia.  She 
burned  the  schooners,  Charity,  Gazelle,  and  Flight  in  the 
Appomattox  River  on  27  May  1862  and  the  schooners 
Sarah  Margaret  and  Odd  Fellow  up  the  Coan  River  1 
June  1862.  Enforcing  the  blockade,  Coeur  de  Lion  cap- 
tured the  schooners  Emily  Murray  off  Machodoc  Creek, 
Va,,  9 February  1863,  and  Robert  Knowles  16  September 
1863,  and  Malinda  3 June  1864,  in  the  Potomac.  During 
a reconnaissance  up  the  Nansemond  River,  she  ex- 
changed fire  with  enemy  batteries  on  17  and  19  April 
1863,  taking  the  surrender  of  one  of  these  on  the  19th. 

Arriving  at  Washington  Navy  Yard  15  May  1865, 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  decommissioned  2 June  1865  and 
returned  to  the  Lighthouse  Board  the  following  day. 


Cofer 

Born  30  November  1919  in  Louisville,  Ga.,  John 
Joseph  Cofer  enlisted  in  the  Navy  27  October  1941,  and 
reported  for  duty  in  Aaron  Ward  (DD-483)  4 March 
1942.  Seaman  First  Class  Cofer  was  killed  in  action  13 
November  1942  during  the  naval  battle  off  Guadalcanal. 
He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  his 
gallant  and  intrepid  conduct  as  spotter  and  Rangefinder 
operator  during  the  action. 

(DE-208.  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10”;  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Cofer  (DE-208)  was  launched  6 September  1943  by 
Charleston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Cofer, 
mother  of  Seaman  First  Class  Cofer;  and  commissioned 
19  January  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  P.  Chester 
in  command. 

Cofer  escorted  convoys  on  two  transatlantic  crossings, 
between  New  York  and  Gibraltar  and  Norfolk  and 
Bizerte,  Tunisia  from  23  March  to  30  June  1944,  re- 
turning to  New  York  for  conversion  to  a high  speed 
transport.  She  was  reclassified  APD-62  on  5 July  1944. 

Cofer  sailed  from  New  York  26  September  1944,  and 
arrived  at  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  4 November  for  duty 
with  the  7th  Fleet.  She  carried  troops  in  one  of  the  first 
resupply  convoys  for  landings  on  Leyte,  sailing  with  a 
group  which  fought  its  way  through  Japanese  air  at- 
tacks to  arrive  off  the  beaches  24  November.  Unloading 
at  furious  pace,  Cofer  was  cleared  the  same  day  for 
Palau,  where  she  embarked  additional  troops  for  the 
landings  at  Ormoc  Bay  on  7 and  8 December.  On  the 
first  day,  as  suicide  planes  attacked  in  great  number, 
Cofer  joined  in  general  firing,  and  went  to  the  aid  of 
Liddle  (APD-60),  when  she  was  damaged  by  a kami- 
kaze. Cofer  next  came  under  enemy  air  attack  15  De- 
cember, as  she  landed  assault  troops  on  Mindoro. 

Continuing  in  her  role  in  the  return  to  the  Philippines, 
Cofer  landed  reinforcements  at  Lingayen  Gulf  on  11  and 
12  January  1945,  and  then  in  a series  of  unopposed 
landings  on  Luzon,  and  in  assaults  on  Palawan  on  28 
February.  Zamboanga  on  10  March,  and  Cebu  on  26 
March,  the  last  under  heavy  mortar  fire  from  the  beach. 
Between  27  April  and  8 May  1945  Cofer  operated  as 
flagship  and  covering  vessel  for  minesweepers  clearing 
the  waters  off  Tarakan,  Borneo,  in  support  of  the  in- 
vasion on  1 May.  On  3 May  as  the  group  swept  the 
straits  to  prepare  for  motor  torpedo  boat  operations  off 
Cape  Djoeata,  concealed  shore  batteries  sank  YMS-481. 
Cofer  destroyed  the  batteries  and  rescued  19  survivors 
of  YMS-i81.  She  continued  to  participate  in  minesweep- 
ing preceding  the  invasion  of  Brunei  Bay  from  7 to  11 
June  and  Balikpapan  from  15  June  to  10  July.  On  8 
June  she  assisted  Salute  who  had  struck  a mine,  and 
rescued  59  survivors,  42  of  whom  were  injured.  On  18 
June  she  rescued  23  survivors  of  YMS-50. 

Cofer  departed  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  29  August  and 
arrived  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  1 September.  She 
voyaged  to  Nagasaki  in  September  to  evacuate  former 
prisoners  of  war,  then  returned  to  Sasebo,  28  September, 
to  operate  with  the  7th  Fleet  on  various  duties  in  sup- 
port of  the  occupation  at  Okinawa  and  Fusan,  Korea. 
She  embarked  passengers  at  Okinawa  and  departed  26 
November  for  San  Diego,  arriving  16  December.  Un- 
loading her  passengers  she  sailed  26  December  for  the 
east  coast,  arriving  at  Brooklyn  9 January  1946.  Cofer 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  28  June  1946, 
berthed  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Cofer  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Coffman 

DeWitt  Coffman  was  born  at  Mount  Jackson,  Va.,  28 
November  1854,  and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
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in  1876.  He  served  in  Terror  during  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War  and  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
as  Commander,  Battleship  Force  2,  Atlantic  Fleet,  dur- 
ing World  I.  Rear  Admiral  Coffman  retired  28  Novem- 
ber 1918,  and  was  advanced  to  Vice  Admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  21  June  1930.  He  died  at  Jamestown,  R.I.,  27 
June  1932. 

(DE-191 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Cannon) 

Coffman  (DE-191)  was  launched  28  November  1943 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Miss  F.  Liggett;  and  commissioned 
27  December  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  H.  Put- 
nam, USNR,  in  command. 

After  one  convoy  escort  voyage  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia 
between  12  April  and  3 May  1944,  Coffman  served  be- 
tween 10  June  and  10  July  as  a target  for  submarines  in 
training.  Assigned  to  the  hunter-killer  group  formed 
around  Card  (CVE-11),  Coffman  joined  in  training 
patrols,  and  a voyage  to  Casablanca  during  which  the 
group  covered  the  movement  of  several  convoys.  Alter- 
nate periods  of  exercises  and  patrols  continued  until 
early  in  February  1945,  when  Coffman  was  ordered  to 
join  a group  searching  in  stormy  waters  for  a German 
weather  ship  reported  south  of  Iceland.  She  returned  to 
screen  carriers  during  air  training  operations  out  of 
Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  until  April,  when  the  German 
U-boats  made  their  last  great  effort  of  the  war,  pene- 
trating the  eastern  Atlantic  in  strength.  Coffman  and 
her  division  were  ordered  to  a search  along  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  and  on  30  April,  she,  with  Thomas  (DE-102), 
Bostwick  (DE-103)  and  Natchez  (PF-2),  sank  U-5U8 
in  36°34'  N.,  74°00'  W.  After  continued  service  to  car- 
riers and  submarines  in  training,  Coffman  reported  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., '15  November  1945,  and  was 
decommissioned  there  30  April  1946  preparatory  to  dis- 
posal. Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  she 
was  removed  from  the  sale  list  and  placed  in  reserve. 

Coffman  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Coghlan 

Joseph  Bulloch  Coghlan,  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  9 
December  1844,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1863.  He  served  in  Sacramento  during  the  Civil  War 
and  led  the  expedition  which  captured  the  batteries  at 
Cavite  (2  May  1898)  and  at  Isla  Grande,  Subic  Bay  (7 
July)  during  the  Spanish- American  War.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Rear  Admiral  in  1902  and  died  at  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y.,  5 December  1908. 

I 

(DD-326:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'10";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  95;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Coghlan  (DD-326)  was  launched  16  June 

1920  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  Coghlan;  and  commissioned 
31  March  1921,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  C.  Hupp  in 
command. 

Coghlan  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  December 

1921  for  operations  in  East  Coast  and  Caribbean  waters. 
Coghlan  took  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding  at  Washington.  (7-9  August 
1923)  and  served  as  a plane  guard  in  the  North  Atlantic 
(24  July-6  September  1924)  during  the  Army’s  round- 
the-world  flight. 

From  18  June  1925  to  11  July  1926  she  served  with 
U.S.  Naval  Forces  Europe  in  the  Mediterranean  pro- 
tecting American  interests.  The  destroyer  returned  to 
her  cruising  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean, 
served  as  an  exhibition  vessel  at  the  Philadelphia  Sesqui- 


Centennial  Exposition  during  the  summer  of  1926, 
cruised  with  the  Special  Service  Squadron  off  Nicaragua 
(3  February-31  March  1927),  and  took  part  in  the 
Presidential  Fleet  Review,  in  Hampton  Roads,  4 June 
1927.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  1 May 
1930,  and  sold  for  scrapping  17  January  1931  under 
terms  of  treaties  limiting  naval  armaments. 

II 

(DD-606 : dp.  1,620;  1.  347'9";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'4";  s.  38 
k. ; cpl.  262;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Coghlan  (DD-606)  was  launched  12  Feb- 
ruary 1942  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  Coghlan;  com- 
missioned 10  July  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  B.  F. 
Tompkins  in  command ; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Coghlan  sailed  from  San  Francisco  22  September  1942 
for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Kodiak,  Alaska,  arriving  13  Oc- 
tober for  convoy  and  patrol  duty.  She  supported  Army 
landings  on  Amchatka  12  January  1943,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  bombardment  of  Gibson  Island  at  the 
entrance  of  Chicago  Harbor  18  February.  On  20  Febru- 
ary, she  aided  in  the  sinking  of  a Japanese  merchant- 
man. On  15  March  she  cleared  Dutch  Harbor  with  a 
force  to  patrol  against  Japanese  shipping  south  and 
west  of  Kiska  to  prevent  reinforcement  of  enemy-held 
Attu.  On  26  March  her  group  turned  a larger  Japanese 
force  back  in  the  Battle  of  the  Komandorski  Islands.  In 
this  action,  Coghlan  screened  Richmond  (CL-9),  and 
laid  smoke  for  the  disabled  Salt  Lake  City  (CL— 25).  She 
bombarded  Holtz  and  Chicago  harbors  26  April,  and 
with  the  southern  support  group  covered  the  landings 
on  Attu  from  11  May  to  2 June.  Overhauled  at  San 
Francisco  in  July,  Coghlan  returned  to  Adak  on  13 
August  for  2 final  weeks  on  patrol  in  the  Aleutians. 

Coghlan  sailed  25  August  1943  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  1 September.  After  taking  part  in  the  raids  on 
Baker  and  Tarawa  Islands  from  15  to  17  September  and 
the  attack  on  Wake  on  5 October,  Coghlan  replenished 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  sailed  on  31  October  for  escort  and 
screening  duties  in  the  assault  on  the  Gilberts.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  11  December. 

Coghlan  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  22  January  1944 
to  screen  carriers  giving  air  coverage  to  the  landings  in 
the  Marshalls.  She  returned,  screening  transports,  to 
Pearl  Harbor  8 March  for  overhaul.  On  her  next  cruise, 
from  14  to  22  April,  she  escorted  a carrier  to  sea  on  its 
way  to  Majuro,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  22  April.  On 
24  May  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  where  she  joined  the 
screen  of  landing  ships  bound  for  the  invasion  of  Saipan 
on  15  June.  Coghlan  gave  fire  support  and  patrolled  off 
the  island  until  23  June.  After  replenishing  at  Eni- 
wetok, the  destroyer  returned  to  Saipan  17  July  to  sup- 
port the  landings  at  Tinian  24  July.  After  offering  fire 
support  until  the  island  was  secured  1 August,  Coghlan 
sailed  for  a brief  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Coghlan  arrived  at  Manus  8 October,  and  sailed  for 
the  operations  in  the  Philippines  6 November.  She  con- 
ducted convoy  escort  duty  from  Humboldt  Bay  and 
Palau  to  Leyte,  and  supported  the  landings  at  Ormoc 
Bay  on  7 and  8 December,  firing  in  the  heavy  kamikaze 
attack  on  the  first  day.  On  9 January  1945  she  entered 
Lingayen  Gulf  for  patrol  and  screening  operations  in 
support  of  the  landings.  She  continued  to  operate  in 
the  Philippines  until  8 April,  when  she  cleared  San 
Pedro  Bay  for  a stateside  overhaul.  She  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  22  July,  and  on  26  August  arrived  at 
Okinawa  for  occupation  duty,  carrying  passengers,  mail, 
and  light  freight  between  Okinawa  and  Japan.  On  23 
October  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego,  and 
Charleston,  where  she  arrived  2 December.  After  over- 
haul and  a year  of  inactivity,  Coghlan  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  31  March  1947. 

Coghlan  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Cogswell 

James  Kelsey  Cogswell  was  born  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
27  September  1847  and  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1868.  He  was  executive  officer  of  Oregon 
(BB-3)  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Cogsweil  died  at  South  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  12 
August  1908. 

His  son,  Francis  Cogswell,  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  19  August  1887  and  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1908.  He  received  the  Navy  Cross  for  dis- 
tinguished service  as  commanding  officer  of  Fanning 
(DD-37)  and  McDougal  (DD-54)  during  World  War  I. 
Captain  Cogswell  died  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Hospital 
22  September  1939. 

(DD-651 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher ) 

Cogswell  (DD-651)  was  launched  5 June  1943  by  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Me.;  cosponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Bingham,  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Cogswell,  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Cogswell,  widow  of  Captain  Cogswell;  and 
commissioned  17  August  1943,  Commander  H.  K. 
Deutermann  in  command. 

Cogswell  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  9 December  1943  for 
training,  and  there  joined  the  screen  of  mighty  carrier 
Task  Force  58  for  the  Marshall  Islands  operation.  At 
sea  on  this  duty  from  16  January  1944  until  12  Febru- 
ary, when  she  put  in  to  Majuro,  Cogswell  also  bombarded 
Gugewe  Island.  She  continued  her  screening  as  the 
carriers  launched  raids  on  Truk  on  16  and  17  February 
and  on  bases  in  the  Marianas  on  21  and  22  February, 
then  sailed  from  Majuro  to  Espiritu  Santo  to  screen 
carriers  providing  air  cover  for  the  seizure  of  Emirau 
Island  from  20  to  25  March,  and  raiding  the  Palaus, 
Yap,  and  Woleai  from  30  March  to  1 April. 

The  destroyer  returned  to  Majuro  6 April  1944,  and  a 
week  later  joined  the  sortie  for  the  Hollandia  landings 
of  21  to  24  April,  and  air  raids  on  Truk,  Satawan,  and 
Ponape  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Replenishment  at 
Majuro  from  4 May  to  6 June  preceded  Cogswell’s 
assignment  to  screen  carriers  during  the  landings  in  the 
Marianas.  On  16  June,  Cogswell  was  temporarily  de- 
tached to  join  in  the  bombardment  of  Guam,  rejoining 
her  force  to  guard  it  during  the  momentous  air  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June.  She  continued 
her  screening  in  the  raids  on  Palau,  Ulithi,  Yap,  Iwo 
Jima,  and  Chichi  Jima  from  25  July  to  5 August,  during 
the  last  of  which  she  joined  in  the  surface  gunfire  which 
sank  several  ships  of  a Japanese  convoy  earlier  badly 
mauled  by  carrier  aircraft.  From  11  to  30  August,  she 
replenished  at  Eniwetok. 

Next  at  sea  from  30  August  to  27  September  1944, 
Cogswell  sailed  in  the  carrier  screen  as  strikes  were 
hurled  at  targets  in  the  Palaus  and  Philippines  during 
the  invasion  of  Peleliu.  On  6 October  she  sailed  from 
Ulithi  for  the  air  strikes  on  Okinawa  and  Formosa  in 
preparation  for  the  Leyte  landings,  and  fired  protective 
antiaircraft  cover  for  her  force  during  the  Formosa  air 
battle  of  12  to  14  October.  After  guarding  the  retire- 
ment toward  safety  of  the  stricken  Canberra  (CA-70) 
and  Houston  (CL-81),  she  rejoined  her  force  for  air 
strikes  on  Luzon  and  the  Visayans,  and  screened  them 
during  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  one  phase  of  the 
decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  She  returned  to  Ulithi 
30  October,  but  put  to  sea  2 days  later  to  return  to  the 
Philippines.  After  Reno  (CL-96)  was  damaged  by  a 
submarine’s  torpedo,  Cogswell  guarded  her  passage  to 
the  safety  of  Ulithi,  then  returned  to  screen  air  strikes 
on  Luzon,  the  landings  on  Mindoro,  and  the  air  attacks 
on  Formosa  and  the  China  coast  which  neutralized 
Japanese  bases  in  preparation  for  and  during  the 
Lingayen  invasion.  Cogswell  screened  Ticonderoga 
(CV-14),  hit  during  an  air  attack,  into  Ulithi  24  Janu- 
ary 1945,  and  sailed  on  to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul. 

After  sailing  across  the  Pacific  guarding  convoys, 


Cogswell  arrived  off  Okinawa  27  May  1945  for  danger- 
ous and  demanding  duty  as  radar  picket  until  26  June. 
Three  days  later  she  rejoined  the  carrier  Task  Force  38 
for  the  final  series  of  raids  against  the  Japanese  home 
islands  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Arriving  in  Sagami 
Wan  27  August,  Cogswell  pushed  on  into  Tokyo  Bay  2 
September  for  the  surrender  ceremonies.  She  supported 
the  occupation  in  the  Far  East  through  operations  in 
Japanese  waters  and  escort  duty  to  Korean  ports  until  5 
December,  when  she  sailed  from  Yokosuka  for  San 
Diego,  Boston,  and  Charleston,  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  30  April  1946. 

Recommissioned  7 January  1951,  Cogswell  served  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  with  Newport,  R.I.,  as  her  home  port. 
Between  26  August  1952  and  February  1953,  she  cruised 
to  ports  of  northern  Europe  while  taking  part  in  NATO 
operations,  sailing  on  for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  She  again  cleared  Newport  10  August 
1953,  bound  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  duty  off  Korea 
and  patrolling  in  the  Taiwan  Straits.  Continuing  west- 
ward, she  sailed  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  completed 
her  cruise  around  the  world  10  March  1954. 

On  15  December  1954,  Cogswell  arrived  in  San  Diego 
to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  From  that  time  through  1963, 
she  has  alternated  tours  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in 
the  Far  East  with  coastwise  operations.  On  her  1955 
cruise,  she  took  part  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Tachen 
Islands.  She  returned  to  the  Far  East  in  1956  and  each 
succeeding  year  through  1960.  In  1957  Cogswell  visited 
Australia  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in  1958,  she  took 
part  in  nuclear  weapons  tests  at  Johnston  Island,  and 
patrolled  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  when  Chinese  Com- 
munists resumed  shelling  of  the  offshore  islands  and 
threatened  their  assault. 

Cogswell  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cohasset 

Towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota. 

I 

(Tug:  t.  100;  1.  82';  b.  18'10";  dph.  7'2";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  12; 
a.  1 20-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Cohasset,  a tug  originally  called  E.  D.  Fogg 
and  later  Narragansett.,  was  built  in  1860  at  Providence, 
R.I.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  13  September  1861;  out- 
fitted at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  delivered  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  26  October  1861;  and  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  Pilot  Thomas  Evans 
in  command. 

From  26  October  1861  to  July  1864  Cohasset  sailed  in 
the  Norfolk  area  and  in  the  rivers  of  Virginia  as  a 
picket  and  dispatch  boat,  carried  mail  and  supplies, 
towed  coal  barges,  acted  as  guard  for  Minnesota,  and 
shared  in  the  fighting  in  the  York,  James,  and  Nanse- 
mond  Rivers. 

Ordered  to  Beaufort,  N.C.,  in  July  1864,  Cohasset  was 
used  for  harbor  defense  and  towing  until  1 October 
1864,  when  she  returned  to  Norfolk  for  duty  towing  coal 
barges  in  the  James  River. 

Cohasset  arrived  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  1 June  1865. 
She  served  as  yard  tug  there  until  1882,  when  she  was 
transferred  to  Newport,  R.I.,  where  she  was  sold  9 May 
1892. 

II 

(AK:  1.  406'4";  b.  54'6";  dr.  25';  s.  10  k. ; cpl.  42) 

The  second  Cohasset  was  built  in  1918  by  Fore  River 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  transferred  from 
the  Shipping  Board  5 December  1918;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  S.  B.  Beecher, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Cohasset  sailed  from  Boston  22  December  carrying 
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Army  supplies  for  St.  Nazaire,  France,  where  she  ar- 
rived 16  January  1919.  Returning  to  Boston  3 March 
1919,  she  reloaded  and  departed  a week  later  for  Bor- 
deaux, France,  arriving  25  March.  After  discharging 
her  cargo  at  Bordeaux,  she  steamed  to  Pauillac  where 
she  loaded  ammunition  for  return  to  the  United  States. 
Arriving  at  Norfolk  29  April  1919,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 9 May  1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board 
the  same  day. 

Ill 

The  third  Cohasset  (IX-198)  was  so  named  and  re- 
classified from  LST-129  (q.v.)  on  31  December  1944. 

Cohocton 

A river  in  New  York  State. 

(AO-101:  dp.  5,730;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  225;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Escambia) 

Cohocton  (AO-101)  was  launched  28  June  1945  by 
Marinship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  0.  Day; 
commissioned  25  August  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander 
J.  A.  Houston,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Cohocton  sailed  from  San  Francisco  5 September  1945 
for  Eniwetok,  carrying  ammunition  and  fresh  water. 
She  supported  occupation  forces  in  the  Far  East  and 
western  Pacific  by  carrying  water  from  one  port  to 
another  and  serving  as  station  water  tanker.  She 
called  at  Guam,  Ulithi,  Samar,  Leyte,  Yokosuka,  Waka- 
yama, and  Kagoshima  before  arriving  at  Tsingtao, 
China  10  January  1946,  for  station  duty  until  21  April. 
She  returned  by  way  of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 14  June  1946  and  returned  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  the  same  day. 

Cohoes 

A city  in  New  York  State. 

I 

The  light  draft  monitor  Cohoes  was  still  building  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  saw  no  service.  Laid  up 
at  League  Island,  Pa.,  from  1867  until  sold  in  July  1874, 
her  name  was  changed  to  Charybdis  15  June  1869  and 
back  to  Cohoes  19  August  1869. 

II 

(AN-78:  dp.  775;  1.  168'6";  b.  33'10":  dr.  lO'lO";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  46;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cohoes) 

The  second  Cohoes  (AN-78)  was  launched  29  Novem- 
ber 1944  by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Johnson;  commissioned  23 
March  1945,  Lieutenant  D.  B.  Little,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

After  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Cohoes  sailed  20  June 
1945  for  Eniwetok,  arriving  2 July.  She  remained  at 
Eniwetok  installing,  maintaining,  and  then  removing 
the  net  line  there  until  16  October,  when  she  sailed  for 
Ponape,  arriving  18  October  to  lay  a mooring.  In 
Langar  Roads,  she  salvaged  and  relaid  a Japanese 
mooring  buoy,  and  performed  similar  operations  in  the 
Carolines  and  Marshalls  until  20  November,  when  she 
cleared  Kwaialein  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco, 
arriving  12  December  for  duty  at  Tiburon  Net  Depot. 

Cohoes  served  at  Tiburon  until  8 April  1946,  when  she 
sailed  for  duty  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  She  returned  to  San 
Francisco  3 September,  and  remained  there  until  25 
August  1947  when  she  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  27 
August.  There  Cohoes  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  3 September  1947. 


Colahan 

Born  25  October  1849  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Charles 
Ellwood  Colahan  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
4 June  1869.  His  long  and  active  career  included  com- 
mand of  Chesapeake,  Indiana  and  Cleveland.  Com- 
mander Colahan  died  at  Lambertville,  N.J.,  11  March 
1904. 

(DD-658:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  37 
k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5”,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

Colahan  (DD-658)  was  launched  3 May  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Hinkamp,  adopted  granddaughter  of  Com- 
mander Colahan;  and  commissioned  23  August  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  D.  T.  Wilber  in  command. 

Colahan  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  11  December  1943  to 
join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  sortied  with  Task  Force  52 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands  19  January 
1944  and  screened  Mississippi  (BB-41)  during  her 
bombardment  of  Enubuj  and  Kwajalein  Islands  on  31 
January. 

After  repairs  and  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Colahan 
sailed  31  May  1944  to  rejoin  the  5th  Fleet,  operated  on 
radar  picket,  shore  bombardment  and  fire  support  duty 
during  the  bombardment,  capture,  and  occupation  of 
Guam  from  12  July  to  15  August  and  screened  air 
strikes  in  support  of  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
Palaus  from  29  August  to  28  September.  Colahan 
screened  TF  38  as  it  prepared  for  the  Leyte  assault  with 
air  strikes  on  the  Nansei  Shoto  and  Formosa  from  10  to 
14  October,  then  began  strikes  in  the  Philippines  until 
20  October,  day  of  the  landings.  Carriers  she  guarded 
struck  the  retiring  Japanese  forces  after  the  Battle  of 
Surigao  Strait  phase  of  the  massive  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  of  24  to  26  October.  Continued  air  operations  in 
the  Philippines  claimed  her  services  until  she  put  in  to 
Ulithi  for  repairs  late  in  December. 

From  30  December  1944  to  22  January  1945  Colahan 
resumed  duty  as  advanced  radar  picket  for  the  3d  Fleet 
raids  on  Formosa,  Luzon,  Camranh  Bay  in  Indo-China, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Hainan  Island  which  were  coordinated 
with  the  Lingayen  assault.  On  10  February  she  put  to 
sea  to  serve  on  the  scouting  line  as  TF  58  swept  close 
to  Japan  for  air  strikes  in  the  Tokyo  area.  Colahan 
served  on  radar  picket  duty  off  Iwo  Jima  as  it  was  in- 
vaded on  19  February,  and  for  5 days  afterward,  re- 
turning to  Ulithi  for  repairs  and  replenishment. 

Colahan  operated  with  TF  58  in  preparations  for  the 
Okinawa  operation,  from  14  March  1945  to  1 April, 
screening  during  air  strikes  on  Kyushu  and  Okinawa. 
Continuing  carrier  task  force  operations  after  the  initial 
assault,  she  went  to  the  aid  of  Hazelwood  (DD-531), 
on  29  April,  rescuing  some  140  survivors  of  the  kamikaze 
victim.  After  replenishing  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte, 
Calahan  rejoined  TF  38  13  June  for  the  last  great  series 
of  air  raids  against  the  Japanese  home  islands.  Enter- 
ing Sagami  Wan  27  August,  the  destroyer  became  har- 
bor entrance  control  vessel  for  Tokyo  Bay  until  3 
September.  On  8 October  she  aided  the  Japanese  MV 
Kiri  Mam  which  had  gone  aground  on  Miyake  Shima 
and  transferred  the  survivors  to  Okubo. 

Clearing  Tokyo  Bay  31  October  1945,  Colahan  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  where  she  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  14  June  1946,  and  assigned  to  the  12th 
Naval  District  for  use  in  training  Naval  Reservists. 

Recommissioned  16  December  1950,  Colahan  had  train- 
ing from  her  home  port  at  San  Diego  until  20  August 
1951,  when  she  cleared  San  Francisco  for  service  in  the 
Korean  war  with  the  7th  Fleet.  Conducting  shore 
bombardment  and  fire  support  to  aid  forces  ashore,  she 
also  had  antisubmarine  training  off  Okinawa  before 
returning  to  the  west  coast  10  March  1952.  On  1 No- 
vember 1952,  she  sailed  again  from  San  Diego  to 
bombard  Korean  targets  and  screen  carriers,  as  well  as 
serve  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol  and  train  off  Okinawa.  She 
returned  to  the  west  coast  1 June  1953,  and  in  1954, 
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1955,  1956,  and  1957,  returned  to  the  Far  East  for 
service  with  the  7th  Fleet.  From  1958  through  1963, 
her  operations  have  been  along  the  west  coast,  training 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Colahan  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  five  for  Korean  war  service. 

Colbert 

A county  in  Alabama. 

(APA-145:  dp.  6,720;  1.  445';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Colbert  (APA-145)  was  launched  1 December  1944  by 
California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
L.  G.  Miller;  acquired  7 February  1945  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Captain  L.  Jeffrey  in  command. 

Colbert  sailed  from  San  Francisco  15  April  1945  with 
passengers  for  Honolulu,  where  she  remained  from  21 
April  to  20  May,  disembarking  her  original  troops  and 
loading  reinforcements  for  Okinawa,  where  she  arrived 
7 June.  She  sailed  on  to  Ulithi  to  load  Japanese  and 
Korean  prisoners  of  war,  with  whom  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  28  June. 

After  a brief  stateside  overhaul,  Colbert  put  to  sea  21 
July  1945  to  carry  troops  to  Ulithi  and  Okinawa,  where 
she  lay  until  5 September.  She  voyaged  to  Jinsen, 
Korea,  and  Dairen,  Manchuria,  to  embark  Allied  soldiers 
and  sailors  formerly  held  prisoner  at  Mukden,  Man- 
churia, and  returned  to  Okinawa  16  September.  Next 
day  she  put  to  sea  to  evade  a typhoon,  and  that  same 
day  struck  a floating  mine,  which  caused  the  death  of 
three  men  and  damaged  the  ship  extensively.  Towed 
back  to  Okinawa  18  September,  she  was  later  towed  to 
Guam,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco  for  repairs, 
reaching  the  west  coast  30  January  1946.  On  26  Feb- 
ruary 1946,  she  was  decommissioned  and  transferred  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  at  Suisan  Bay,  Calif. 

Colbert  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Cole 

Edward  Ball  Cole  was  born  23  September  1879  in 
Boston,  Mass.  One  of  the  country’s  leading  experts  on 
machineguns,  he  received  a direct  commission  in  the 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  I.  Major  Cole  received  a 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  heroism  during  the 
Battle  of  Belleau  Wood  (10  June  1918)  in  which  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  died  18  June  1918  and  is  buried 
at  Mouroux  Cemetery,  France. 

(DD-155 : dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9';  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

Cole  (DD-155)  was  launched  11  January  1919  by 
William  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cole;  and 
commissioned  19  June  1919,  Commander  I.  F.  Dortch 
in  command. 

Cole  sailed  from  New  York  30  June  1919  to  join  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  in  Turkish  waters.  For  the  next  year  she 
aided  in  the  evacuation  of  refugees  fleeing  turmoil  and 
war  in  the  Middle  East  and  showed  the  flag  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  returning  to  New 
York  4 June  1920.  She  cruised  in  east  coast  and  Carib- 
bean waters  until  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  10  July  1922. 

Recommissioned  1 May  1930,  Cole  joined  the  Scouting 
Fleet  in  the  Atlantic.  Once  again  she  cruised  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  and  took  part  in  training 
exercises.  From  22  October  1932  to  24  March  1933  and 
from  3 February  to  14  August  1934,  Cole  was  in  re- 
duced commission  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  as  part  of  a 
rotating  reserve  squadron.  On  15  August  1934  Cole  was 


assigned  to  the  Scouting  Force  in  the  Pacific,  and  fol- 
lowing maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  reached  her  new 
base  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  9 November.  She  remained  in 
the  Pacific  until  24  May  1936  and  then  reported  to  New 
York  as  a Naval  Reserve  training  ship.  She  arrived 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  25  September  and  was  decom- 
missioned there  7 January  1937. 

Recommissioned  16  October  1939,  Cole  joined  the 
neutrality  patrol  in  the  Atlantic.  From  10  June  1941 
she  escorted  convoys  to  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  mak- 
ing five  such  voyages  by  28  January  1942.  From  14 
March  to  28  September,  the  destroyer  patrolled  and 
escorted  convoys  along  the  east  coast,  making  one  con- 
voy run  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  She  put  to  sea  from  Nor- 
folk 24  October  for  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  on  8 
November  during  which  she  landed  175  men  of  the  47th 
Infantry  under  fire  on  a pier  at  Safi,  Morocco.  Cole 
received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  her  fine 
performance  of  this  hazardous  mission.  Returning  to 
Boston  1 December  she  resumed  convoy  duty,  and  be- 
tween 18  December  1942  and  15  February  1943  she 
operated  between  the  east  coast,  Newfoundland,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  then  made  a voyage  to  Gibraltar  in  March. 
The  destroyer  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  reaching 
Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  23  May. 

Along  with  patrol  and  escort  duties  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean.  Cole  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
10  July  1943,  acting  with  a British  submarine  as  a beach 
identification  group,  and  later  guarded  transports  dur- 
ing the  assault  on  Salerno  9 September.  She  returned 
to  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  overhaul  24  December,  after 
which  she  resumed  convoy  escort  duty  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  making  one  voyage  to  Casa- 
blanca in  March  1944.  On  3 December  1944,  she  began 
duty  as  a plane  guard  for  carriers  conducting  air  opera- 
tions out  of  Quonset  Point,  R.I.,  which  continued  until 
31  August  1945.  She  was  reclassified  AG-116  30  June 
1945.  Cole  was  decommissioned  1 November  1945,  and 
sold  6 October  1947. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Cole 
received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Cole,  William  C.,  see  William  C.  Cole 


Colfax 

Former  name  retained. 

Colfax,  a Coast  Guard  cutter,  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy  in  1917  and  served  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  during  World  War  I.  She  was  returned  to  the 
Coast  Guard  in  1919. 


Colhoun 

Born  6 May  1821  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Edmund  Ross 
Colhoun  was  appointed  a midshipman  1 April  1839.  He 
served  during  the  Mexican  War  with  Commodores 
Conner  and  Perry  at  Alvarado  and  Tabasco.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  on  both  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadrons,  had  command  of  the 
monitor  Weehawken,  and  was  commended  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher,  N.C.,  from  December  1864  to  January  1865.  He 
commanded  the  South  Pacific  Station  (1874-5),  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  (1877-81),  and  retired  from  the  Navy 
5 May  1883.  Rear  Admiral  Colhoun  died  17  February 
1897. 

I 

(DD-85 : dp.  1,060;  1.  315'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'2";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Colhoun  (DD-85)  was  launched  21  February 
1918  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  A.  Colhoun;  commissioned  13  June 
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1918,  Commander  B.  B.  Wygant  in  command;  and  re- 
ported to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

From  30  June  to  14  September  1918  Colhoun  served 
as  convoy  escort  between  New  York  and  European  ports. 
On  10  November  1918  she  reported  to  New  London  to 
conduct  experiments  with  sound  equipment  then  under 
development.  On  1 January  1919  she  rushed  to  assist 
the  transport  Northern  Pacific  which  was  stranded  at 
Fire  Island,  carrying  194  of  her  returning  troops  to 
Hoboken,  N.J. 

After  operations  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  the  east 
coast,  Colhoun  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  1 December  1919.  Following 
overhaul  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  a reserve  period 
at  Charleston,  S.C.,  she  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  28  June  1922. 

Towed  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  (5  June  1940)  Colhoun 
underwent  conversion  to  a high-speed  transport  and  was 
recommissioned  as  APD-2  on  11  December  1940.  She 
operated  between  Norfolk  and  the  Caribbean  on  training 
exercises  until  sailing  for  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
where  she  arrived  21  July  1942. 

She  carried  units  of  the  1st  Marine  Raider  Battalion 
in  the  initial  assault  landings  on  Guadalcanal  on  7 
August  and  continued  to  serve  as  both  transport  and 
antisubmarine  vessel  in  support  of  the  invasion. 

At  1400  on  30  August  1942,  while  Colhoun  was  on 
patrol  off  Guadalcanal,  she  was  struck  in  a Japanese 
air  raid.  The  first  hits  wrecked  the  ship’s  boats  and  the 
after  davits  and  started  a diesel  fire  from  the  boat 
wreckage.  In  a second  attack,  a succession  of  hits  on 
the  starboard  side  brought  down  the  foremast,  blew 
two  20mm.  guns  and  one  4"  gun  off  the  ship,  and  dam- 
aged the  engineering  spaces.  Two  more  direct  hits 
killed  all  the  men  in  the  after  deck  house.  Tank  lighters 
from  Guadalcanal  rescued  the  crew,  and  Calhoun  sank  in 
09° 24'  S.,  160° 01'  E.  Fifty-one  men  were  killed  and  18 
wounded  in  this  action. 

Colhoun  received  one  battle  star  for  her  participation 
in  World  War  II. 

II 

(DD-801 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  cpl. 

320;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Colhoun  (DD-801)  was  launched  10  April 
1944  by  Todd-Pacific  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Captain  K.  K.  Johnson,  WAC;  and  com- 
missioned 8 July  1944,  Commander  G.  R.  Wilson  in 
command. 

Colhoun  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  10  October  1944  for 
training  and  patrol  duty.  Arriving  off  Iwo  Jima  19 
February  1945,  she  screened  transports,  served  as  radar 
picket  and  gave  fire  support  for  the  invasion.  On  1 
March  she  was  hit  by  a salvo  from  heavy  enemy  bat- 
teries ashore,  which  killed  one  man  and  injured  16. 
After  repairs  at  Saipan,  Colhoun  sailed  for  Okinawa, 
arriving  31  March  for  radar  picket  duty. 

At  1530  on  6 April  1945  during  the  first  heavy  kami- 
kaze raid  Colhoun  received  a request  for  help  from  Bush 
(DD-529)  and  sped  to  her  aid.  Interposing  her  guns 
between  the  crippled  Bush  and  the  attacking  suicide 
planes,  Colhoun  downed  three  planes  before  a kamikaze 
crashed  into  the  40mm.  mount  scattering  flaming  wreck- 
age across  the  ship  and  dropping  a bomb  into  the  after 
fireroom  where  it  exploded.  Retaining  power  and  using 
emergency  steering,  Colhoun  awaited  the  next  attacking 
trio,  splashing  the  first  two  and  taking  the  third  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  bomb  from  the  suicide  plane  ex- 
ploded, breaking  Colhoun’s  keel,  piercing  both  boilers, 
ripping  a 20'  by  4'  hole  below  the  waterline  and  starting 
oil  and  electric  fires.  Operating  the  remaining  guns 
manually,  Colhoun  gamely  faced  yet  another  wave  of 
three  attackers  splashing  one,  damaging  another,  and 
taking  the  third  suicide  plane  aboard  aft.  This  air- 
plane’s bomb  bounced  overboard  and  exploded,  adding 


another  3'  hole  to  allow  more  flooding.  Colhoun  valiantly 
struggled  to  stay  afloat,  but  a final  suicide  plane  crashed 
into  the  bridge  in  a mass  of  flames.  At  1800  LCS—48 
took  off  all  but  a skeleton  crew  which  remained  on  board 
while  a tug  attempted  to  tow  Colhoun  to  Okinawa- 
Heavy  listing,  uncontrolled  flooding,  and  fires  made  it 
impossible  to  save  her  and  she  was  sunk  by  gunfire  from 
Cassin  Young  at  27°  16'  N.,  127°48'  E.  Her  casualties 
were  32  killed  and  23  wounded,  two  of  whom  later  died. 

Colhoun  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Colington 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

I 

The  first  Colington  (YFB-43),  formerly  Elmer  W. 
Jones,  served  in  a noncommissioned  status  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  during  World  War  II. 

II 

The  second  Colington  was  launched  13  January  1945 
by  American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  and  commis- 
sioned 21  February  1945  as  LST-1085.  After  serving 
with  the  navy  occupation  forces  in  Asia  after  World 
War  II,  she  was  reclassified  AG-148  on  27  January  and 
named  Colington  on  1 February  1949.  She  was  again 
reclassified  to  AKS-29  on  18  August  1951  and  stricken 
from  the  Navy  List  1 April  1960. 

Colleen 

Former  name  retained. 

(PYC-27 : dp.  230;  1.  147'6";  b.  22'6";  dr.  8';  s.  16  k.; 

a.  1 3") 

Colleen  (PYC-27),  was  built  by  Pusey  and  Jones  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1928;  purchased  by  the  Navy  5 
March  1942;  and  commissioned  2 September  1942,  Lieu- 
tenant L.  L.  Stanton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Commissioned  at  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Collen  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston  via  the  Great  Lakes,  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  Halifax,  N.S.,  carrying  out  escort  and  patrol 
duties  on  the  way.  After  operations  in  the  Boston  area, 
she  sailed  to  New  York,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
on  14  February  1944,  and  placed  in  service  as  the  school- 
ship  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipman’s  School.  She 
served  in  that  capacity  until  11  September  1945  when 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Colleton 

A county  in  South  Carolina. 

Colleton  (APB-36)  saw  no  active  service  after  being 
completed  in  September  1946.  She  was  in  reserve, 
berthed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  through  1960. 

Collett 

John  Austin  Collett  was  born  31  March  1908  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1929.  He  was  killed  in  action  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  on  26  October  1942,  while  com- 
manding Torpedo  Squadron  10  in  Enterprise  (CV-6). 

(DD-730 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376';  b.  41'1";  dr.  19,;  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Allen  M. 

Sumner) 

Collett  (DD-730)  was  launched  5 March  1944  by  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Baughman  as  proxy  for  Mrs.  J.  D.  Collett;  and  commis- 
sioned 16  May  1944,  Commander  J.  D.  Collett  in 
command. 
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Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Collett  reached  Pearl 
Harbor  16  October  1944  and  Ulithi  3 November.  From 
this  base,  she  screened  the  mighty  carrier  task  force 
variously  designated  TF  38  and  TF  58  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war.  She  first  saw  action  in  the  air  raids  on 
Luzon  and  Formosa,  which  accompanied  the  advance  of 
ground  forces  on  Leyte,  and  prepared  for  the  invasion 
at  Lingayen  from  November  1944  into  January  1945. 
In  January  the  carriers  she  screened  continued  to 
launch  air  attacks  on  Formosa,  the  China  coast,  and  the 
Nansei  Shoto,  and  on  16  and  17  February  sailed  daringly 
close  to  the  Japanese  coast  to  strike  targets  on  Honshu 
before  giving  air  cover  to  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  from 
20  to  22  February. 

Collett  returned  to  Empire  waters  with  the  carrier 
task  force  to  screen  during  air  raids  on  Honshu  25 
February  1945,  joined  in  the  bombardment  of  Okino 
Daito  Shima  2 March,  and  returned  to  screening  during 
the  air  strikes  on  Kyushu  and  southern  Honshu  of  18  to 
20  March.  From  23  March  to  24  April,  the  force  con- 
centrated its  strikes  on  Okinawa,  invaded  on  1 April. 
On  18  April  Collett  joined  with  four  other  destroyers 
and  carrier  aircraft  to  sink  Japanese  submarine  1-56  in 
26°42'  N.,  130°38'  E. 

After  replenishing  at  Ulithi,  Collett  rejoined  TF  58 
11  May  1945  for  its  final  month  of  air  strikes  supporting 
the  Okinawa  operation,  and  from  10  July  to  15  August 
sailed  with  the  carriers  as  they  flew  their  final  series  of 
heavy  air  attacks  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  With 
her  squadron,  she  swept  through  the  Sagami  Nada  on 
22  and  23  July,  aiding  in  the  sinking  of  several  Japanese 
merchantmen.  After  patrol  duty  off  Japan,  and  guard- 
ing the  carriers  as  they  flew  air  cover  for  the  landing  of 
occupation  troops,  Collett  entered  Tokyo  Bay  14  Septem- 
ber 1945,  and  4 days  later  sailed  for  a west  coast  over- 
haul. 

Remaining  on  active  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  from 
World  War  II  into  1960,  Collett  alternated  local  opera- 
tions and  cruises  along  the  west  coast  with  tours  of 
duty  in  the  Far  East,  the  first  of  which  came  in  1946-47. 
She  was  in  the  Far  East  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  in  June  1950,  and  after  patrolling  off  Pusan 
from  her  base  at  Sasebo,  and  escorting  cargo  ships  laden 
with  military  supplies  to  Korea,  she  sailed  up  the  dif- 
ficult channel  to  Inchon  on  13  September  to  begin  the 
preinvasion  bombardment.  She  carried  out  her  mission, 
although  hit  four  times  by  counterfire  which  wounded 
five  of  her  men,  and  on  the  15th,  returned  with  the 
invasion  force,  to  whom  she  provided  gunfire  support 
once  the  landings  had  been  made,  as  well  as  protective 
cover  at  sea.  Her  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the 
invasion  of  Inchon  was  recognized  with  the  awarding 
of  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation.  After  taking  part  in 
the  Wonsan  landings  on  26  October,  she  returned  to 
San  Diego  18  November  1950. 

Her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  war,  from  18 
June  1951  to  17  February  1952,  found  her  screening  TF 
77  as  it  conducted  air  strikes  on  the  Korean  east  coast, 
training  with  an  antisubmarine  group  off  Okinawa, 
patrolling  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  conducting  shore 
bombardments  along  the  coast  of  Korea.  Similar  duty, 
aside  from  bombardment,  was  her  assignment  during  her 
third  tour,  from  29  August  1952  to  9 April  1953. 

From  the  close  of  the  Korean  war,  Collett  served  in 
the  Far  East  in  1953-54,  1954-55,  1956,  1957,  1958,  and 
1959.  Early  in  1960  she  began  an  extensive  moderniza- 
tion, which  continued  until  July  1960.  On  19  July  1960, 
Collett  collided  with  Ammen  (DD-527)  off  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  killing  11  and  injuring  20,  all  members  of 
Ammen’s  crew.  Despite  a badly  smashed  bow,  Collett 
made  port  under  her  own  power,  entering  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Shipyard  for  extensive  repairs.  Her  bow 
was  removed  and  replaced  with  that  of  Seaman  (DD- 
791)  an  uncompleted  destroyer  in  the  Reserve  Fleet. 
On  5 November  1960,  Collett  departed  Long  Beach  for 


coastal  operations,  which  continued  intermittently  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Collett  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  in  addition  to  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion, six  battle  stars  for  the  Korean  war. 

Collier 

Partial  retention  of  former  name. 

(StwStr:  t.  177;  I.  158';  b.  30';  dph.  4';  a.  2 20-pdr.  r., 

1 12-pdr.  r.,  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

Collier,  a stern  wheel  steamer,  was  purchased  as  Allen 
Collier  7 December  1864  from  John  Swasey,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  outfitted  at  Mound  City,  111.;  and  commissioned 
18  March  1865,  Acting  Master  J.  F.  Reed  in  command. 

Collier  patrolled  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries until  29  July  1865  when  she  was  decommissioned 
at  Mound  City.  She  was  sold  there  17  August  1865. 

Collingsworth 

A county  in  Texas. 

( APA-146:  dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Collingsworth  (APA-146)  was  launched  2 December 
1944  by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Moulton;  acquired  27  February  1945  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  C.  H.  Anderson  in 
command. 

After  one  cargo  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  (8  May-4 
June  1945),  Collingsworth  departed  Seattle  27  June  and 
sailed  by  way  of  Saipan  and  Ulithi  to  Okinawa,  arriving 
12  August.  She  carried  troops  for  the  occupations  of 
Inchon',  Korea,  and  Chinwangtao  and  Tsingtao,  China, 
until  28  November  when  she  sailed  with  homeward- 
bound  servicemen  for  Tacoma,  Wash.,  arriving  19  De- 
cember. She  discharged  her  passengers  and  sailed  for 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  the  Panama  Canal  and  Norfolk,  arriv- 
ing 28  February  1946.  She  was  decommissioned  there 

17  March  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 20  March  1946. 

Collins,  General  E.  T,,  see  General  E.  T.  Collins 

Colonel  Harney 

William  S.  Harney  was  commissioned  a Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Army  in  1818.  He  was 
breveted  a colonel  in  1840  for  his  services  in  the  Semi- 
nole War  and  a brigadier  general  in  1847  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo 
in  the  Mexican  War. 

(SwStr:  t.  300;  1.  133';  b.  22';  dph.  9';  cpl.  50;  a.  1 

32-pdr.) 

Colonel  Harney,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built  in 
1840  at  Baltimore  and  transferred  from  the  Army  in 
1844.  From  28  November  1844  she  cruised  between 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  New  Orleans  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  W.  F.  Lynch,  protecting  the  live  oak  and 
other  essential  ship-building  timber  on  Government  land 
and  offering  aid  to  vessels  in  distress.  From  21  October 
1845  she  lay  at  New  Orleans  until  returned  to  the  Army 

18  March  1846. 

Colonel  Kinsman 

Former  name  retained. 

(SwGbt) 

Colonel  Kinsman,  a sidewheel  steamer,  was  captured 
by  the  Army  at  New  Orleans,  and  fitted  out  as  a gunboat 
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at  the  direction  of  Major  General  B.  F.  Butler  for  serv- 
ice in  the  rivers  and  bayous  of  Louisiana.  At  Butler’s 
request,  Rear  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut  assigned 
naval  officers  to  command  the  Army  gunboats;  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  George  Wiggins  was  given  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Kinsman  in  October  1862. 

On  3 November  1862  in  Bayou  Teche,  La.,  Colonel 
Kinsman  joined  a vigorous  action  against  Confederate 
troops  and  the  ironclad  gunboat  CSS  J.  A.  Cotton. 
Moving  close  inshore,  Colonel  Kinsman  dispersed  an 
artillery  battery,  all  the  while  firing  at  the  gunboat. 
Colonel  Kinsman  was  hit  more  than  50  times  in  this 
heated  engagement,  suffering  2 killed  and  4 wounded. 

' The  gunboat  was  officially  transferred  to  the  Navy  on 
1 January  1863,  Lieutenant  Wiggins  remaining  in  com- 
mand. Colonel  Kinsman  was  damaged  in  Bayou  Teche 
on  14  January  1863  when  with  other  Union  ships,  she 
again  fought  Confederate  shore  batteries  and  CSS  J.  A. 
Cotton.  This  time  the  Confederate  gunboat  was  dam- 
aged so  severely  that  she  had  to  be  destroyed. 

Colonel  Kinsman’s  career  ended  on  23  February  1863 
while  on  a reconnaissance  of  Berwick  Bay  when  she 
struck  a hidden  snag  and  ripped  open  her  bottom.  De- 
spite being  beached,  she  filled  and  slid  off  the  steep  bank 
into  deep  water  where  she  sank  near  Brashear  City,  La. 
Five  of  her  crew  were  lost. 


Colonel  William  J.  O'Brien 

Former  name  retained. 

Colonel  William  J.  O’Brien  (T-AK-246)  wafc  built  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  in  1945. 
Acquired  by  the  Navy  and  assigned  to  MSTS  in  a non- 
commissioned status  on  1 March  1950,  she  remained 
active  through  1960. 

Colonial 

Colonial  National  Park  includes  Jamestown  Island, 
site  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  of  North 
America;  Williamsburg,  the  colonial,  and  first  State 
capital  of  Virginia;  and  Yorktown,  scene  of  the  decisive 
victory  over  and  surrender  of  the  British  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

(LSD-18:  dp.  4,960;  1.  457'9”;  b.  72'2”;  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Casa  Grande)  ■ 

Colonial  (LSD-18)  was  launched  28  February  1945 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dean;  and 
commissioned  15  May  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  A. 
Paterson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Colonial  cleared  Norfolk  26  July  1945  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  5 
September.  Between  11  September  and  26  December, 
she  had  duty  ferrying  landing  craft  among  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  to  Okinawa.  She  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor 
29  December  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  Norfolk,  arriv- 
ing 23  January  1946. 

Colonial  participated  in  amphibious  training  out  of 
Norfolk,  conducting  local,  east  coast,  and  Caribbean 
operations,  and  voyaging  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  as 
far  north  as  Newfoundland  until  15  August  1950,  when 
she  cleared  Norfolk  for  Far  Eastern  duty.  Calling  at 
San  Diego  en  route  to  Kobe,  Colonial  landed  men  and 
tanks  of  the  1st  Marines  at  Inchon  in  September,  .and 
troops  and  equipment  at  Wonsan  and  Iwon  in  December. 
She  acted  as  “mother  ship”  for  minesweepers  on  the 
Korean  east  coast  for  a month  during  this  tour,  return- 
ing to  San  Diego,  her  new  home  port,  27  August.  Here 
she  was  overhauled  and  had  underway  training  before 
returning  to  Japan  and  Korea  for  duty  from  17  January 
to  4 November  1952.  During  this  tour  she  supported 
minesweepers  working  in  Wonsan  Harbor,  and  took 
part  in  amphibious  training. 


From  the  close  of  the  Korean  war  into  1960,  Colonial 
continued  to  alternate  local  operations  and  training  out 
of  San  Diego  with  periodic  deployments  to  the  Far  East. 
She  transported  Marines  to  Korea  from  5 August  to  9 
September  1953,  returning  to  the  western  Pacific  in 
October  for  a tour  which  ended  in  July  1954.  After 
aiding  in  the  development  of  the  vertical  envelopment 
concept  of  amphibious  assault  employing  helicopters, 
she  returned  to  the  Orient  early  in  1955  for  a tour  of 
duty  which  included  participation  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  Tachen  Islands. 

In  the  summer  of  1956,  Colonial  served  as  a floating 
laboratory  in  experiments  with  balloon-launched  rockets, 
returning  to  the  Far  East  in  1957.  On  30  May  she  went 
to  the  rescue  of  a grounded  Chinese  freighter.  On  her 
1958-59  deployment,  she  provided  repair  parts  and 
skilled  hands  for  the  American  merchant  tanker  Wang 
Bucaneer,  disabled  at  sea  in  January. 

Colonial  received  seven  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 


Colorado 

Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  1 August  1876  as 
the  37th  State. 

I 

(ScFr : dp.  3,425;  1.  268'6”;  b.  52'6";  dr.  23'9";  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  646;  a.  2 10”,  24'9",  14  8”) 

The  first  Colorado,  a steam  screw  frigate,  was 
launched  19  June  1856  by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  N.  S.  Dornin;  and  commissioned  13 
March  1858,  Captain  W.  H.  Gardner  in  command. 

Putting  to  sea  from  Boston  12  May  1858  Colorado 
cruised  in  Cuban  waters  deterring  the  practice  of  search 
by  British  cruisers  until  6 August  when  she  returned 
to  Boston  and  was  placed  in  ordinary  until  1861. 

Colorado  was  recommissioned  3 June  1861  and  sailed 
from  Boston  18  June  to  join  the  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron.  On  14  September  an  expedition  under  Lieu- 
tenant J.  H.  Russell  from  Colorado  cut  out  the  schooner 
Judah  believed  to  be  preparing  for  service  as  a privateer 
and  spiked  one  gun  of  the  battery  at  the  Pensacola  Navy 
Yard,  losing  three  men  in  the  raid.  On  11  December 
another  expedition  was  sent  to  Pilot  Town  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  a small  schooner  and  two  men.  Colorado 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  steamer  Calhoun  (or  Cuba) 
23  January  1862  off  South  West  Pass  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  a week  later  engaged  four 
Confederate  steamers.  She  returned  to  Boston  21  June 
1862  and  was  decommissioned  from  28  June  to  10 
November  1862. 

Colorado  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  9 December 
1862  to  rejoin  the  blockading  force  off  Mobile,  Ala.,  13 
March  1863.  She  shared  in  the  capture  of  the  schooner 
Hunter  17  May  1863.  Returning  to  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  4 February  1864,  she  was  again  placed  out  of  com- 
mission from  18  February  to  1 September  1864. 

Clearing  Portsmouth  6 October  1864,  she  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  cruised  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  until  26  January  1865.  During 
Colorado’s  participation  in  the  bombardment  and  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Fisher  from  13  to  15  January  1865,  she 
was  struck  six  times  by  enemy  fire  which  killed  one 
man  and  wounded  two. 

From  3 February  to  25  May  1865  Colorado  was  again 
out  of  commission  at  New  York  Navy  Yard.  Ordered 
to  the  European  Squadron  as  flagship,  she  sailed  16 
June  and  cruised  off  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas  until  she  de- 
parted Cherbourg  23  July  1867  for  New  York  where  she 
was  placed  in  ordinary  from  7 September  1867  to  15 
February  1870. 

Colorado  cruised  on  the  Asiatic  Station  from  9 April 
1870  to  15  March  1873.  As  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral 
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J.  Rodgers’  squadron  she  carried  the  U.S.  Minister  to 
China  on  a diplomatic  mission  to  Korea  in  April  1871. 
An  unprovoked  attack  was  made  on  two  ships  of  the 
squadron  by  shore  batteries  from  two  Korean  forts  on 
1 June  1871  and  when  no  explanation  was  offered,  a 
punitive  expedition  destroyed  the  forts  and  inflicted 
heavy  casualties  on  the  Koreans  on  10  June.  Clearing 
Hong  Kong  21  November  1872,  Colorado  sailed  by  way 
of  Singapore  and  Capetown  for  New  York,  arriving  11 
March  1873.  She  was  again  out  of  commission  from  25 
March  to  2 December  1873. 

Colorado  sailed  from  New  York  12  December  1873  to 
cruise  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  and  became  flagship 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  on  27  August  1874. 

Returning  to  New  York  30  May  1875  Colorado  was 
placed  out  of  commission  8 June.  From  1876  to  1884 
she  was  used  as  receiving  ship  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
She  was  sold  14  February  1885. 


II 

(ARC-7:  dp.  13,780;  1.  504';  b.  69'6%";  dr.  24'1";  s.  22 
k.;  cpl.  825;  a.  4 8",  14  6”,  18  3",  2 18''  tt. ; cl. 

Pennsylvania) 

The  second  Colorado  (CA-7)  was  launched  25  April 
1903  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Miss 
C.  M.  Peabody;  and  commissioned  19  January  1905, 
Captain  D.  Kennedy  in  command. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet  11  October  1905,  Colorado 
trained  and  took  part  in  drills  along  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  participating  in  ceremonies 
until  7 September  1906,  when  she  sailed  for  duty  on  the 
Asiatic  Station.  After  cruising  to  Japan  and  China  to 
represent  American  interests  in  the  Far  East,  she 
returned  to  the  west  coast  27  September  1907  for  exer- 
cises along  the  Californian  and  Mexican  coasts,  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  off  Central  and  South  America. 
She  served  again  in  the  Far  East  between  September 
1909  and  February  1910. 

Ceremonial  visits  and  receptions  for  dignitaries  high- 
lighted the  next  2 years,  and  from  November  1911  to 
July  1912  Colorado  returned  to  the  Far  East  for  duty. 
Between  August  and  November,  she  sailed  to  land  and 
support  expeditionary  troops  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua, 
then  patrolled  Mexican  waters  until  placed  in  reduced 
commission  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  17  May  1913. 

Once  more  in  full  commission  from  9 February  1915 
to  26  September,  she  continued  on  active  duty  as  flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  patrolling  in  Mexican 
waters  during  the  revolution  and  then  returned  to  re- 
serve status.  She  was  renamed  Pueblo  9 November  1916 
while  in  overhaul,  after  which  she  returned  to  Mexico, 
to  blockade  interned  German  ships.  She  returned  to 
full  commission  upon  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
World  War  I,  and  as  flagship  of  the  Scouting  Force 
patrolled  the  South  Atlantic,  protecting  shipping,  paying 
diplomatic,  calls  to  South  American  ports,  and  prevent- 
ing the  sailing  of  German  and  Austrian  ships  interned 
at  Bahia,  Brazil. 

Pueblo  returned  to  Norfolk  18  January  1918,  and 
between  5 February  and  16  October  made  seven  voyages 
to  escort  convoys  carrying  men  and  supplies  to  England. 
After  carrying  the  Brazilian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  she  returned  to  transatlantic 
duty,  making  six  voyages  between  Hoboken  and  Brest, 
France,  to  bring  veterans  of  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  home.  She  arrived  at  Philadelphia  8 August 
1919  and  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  until  de- 
commissioned 22  September  1919. 

In  commission  for  the  last  time  between  2 April  1921 
and  28  September  1927,  Pueblo  served  as  receiving  ship 
in  the  3d  Naval  District.  She  was  scrapped  2 October 
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Freni  Tho  Cominding  Officer. 

To  t Compandor  In  Chief  U.S.  Float. 


(b)  During  this  eh  tiro  operation  the  fire  discipline  of  the  A JL.  batteries 
ees  excellent.  This  is  attributed  to  a continual  concentration  on  the 
use  of  sector  control  and  to  the  use  of  officer  spotters  at  each  40  am. 
director.  Internal  Gunnery  Communications  were  satisfactory  throughout 
the  operation.  The  problem  of  radio  cosounl  cat  ions  with  spotting  planes 
and  shore  fire  control  party  was  satisfactorily  solved  fay  setting  up 
two  shipboard  stations  with  equipment  for  t ran  malt  ting  and  receiving 
in  the  fire  control  tower  and  the  plotting  room.  By  this  aystm  the 
Gunnery  Officer  and  the  r lotting  Boon  Officer  were  in  c distant  contact 
with  sources  of  spots  and  new  targets.  Ko  delay  was  incurred  by  having 
to  relay  this  important  information  to  an  action  station. 

The  ship's  position  was  fixed  during  shore  facabarthmt  by  use  of  our 
one  Hark  0 radar.  In  a prolonged  operation  such  as 'this  one  developed 
into.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  fixe  day  and  night,  underway,  and  at 
anchor  and  at  practically  all  areas  in  the  southern  portion  of  (XJMUOu 
•fith  the  Maik  0 radar  we  ware  always  able  to  fix  tbs  ship's  position 
and  deliver  accurate  fire  on  the  «n«ay.  The  method  used  was  simple, 
consisting  of  positioning  the  ship  by  s range  mid  bearing  to  a point  of 
land,  at  different  intsrvils  of  time,  depending  on  the' underway  or  at 
anchor  status  of  the  ship.  Pram  this  ship's  position,  plotted  an  a 
standard  grid  chart,  ranges  and  bearings  to  any  designated  target  were 
determined  and  lent  to  the  plotting  soon  as  often  as  nsesssary  to  check 
the  set-up  on  the  rangekeepers:  If  vd atwej  the  rtilpa  speed  mss  sal n- 

tained  as  constant  as  passible,  which  aided  considerably  in  solving  tbs 
problem  on  the  rangekseper.  The  niggsdiess  «nd  aoeuraqr  of  the  Mark  $ 
radar  du  ring  on  operation  of  almost  oentlnual  firing  for  s period  of  two 
ninths  ren  acts  credit  on  the  am  dto  produced  it. 


(e)  The  effectiveness  of  our  gunfire  far  shore  bomber tent  is  indicated  in 
the  bambanteant  records  attached  to  this  report  as  enclosurs  (A)  . Our 
fire  was  a oc urate  and  deetmetlve.  The  performance  of  the  main  battery 
was  outstanding.  The  following  reports  received  by  this  ship  from  units 
which  we  ware  supporting  a.m  typical  of  mmj  suoh  oomnants  and  reports 
rooeived  (hiring  the  operation: 

5 May  1945*  Prom  37th  Infantry  Division  spotter,  Thank  you  for  your 
fins  work  last  night.  You  did  on  excellent  job  of  shooting.  The  enemy 
batteries  ware  silenced  from  left  to  right  ahd  we  hsv#  heard  nothing  from 
them  since.  Tour  Illumination  was  excellent.  ’ Ms  are  all  grateful  to  you 
and  have  th*  highest  regard  for  your  shooting. 1 

10  May  1945.  From  headquarters  1st  Manns  Division,  "Headquarters  First 
Marino  Division  hAs  bead  listening  to  your  footing  today  and  considers 
you  have  dons  a 4*0  Job.  This  oosnand  post  1s  a high  priority  target 
tfcich  the  Japanese  have  been  using.  We  think  your  firing  has  bsmi 
excellent  mid  that  the  expenditure  of  ws  wit  Inn  mas  wall  worth  while 
and  accomplished  its  purpose.  We  have  requested  that  you  be  assigned  to 
us  tomorrow.  A deserving  tell  dona"  on  your  days  work." 

17  May  1945.  From  Headquarters  First  Marins  Division,  "Supporting  fires 
delivered  for  us  today  by  COLORADO  axe  gee  and  ug  of  praise.  The  accuracy 
with  itxich  these  fires  wars  delivered  was  outstanding  and  psroamtsgs  of 
hits  were  exceptionally  high.  The  fins  work  of  COLORADO  end  her  plans  is 
appreciated  by  all  elements  of  this  command." 

IB  May  1945.  From  Headquarters  First  Marins  Di Alston,  "From  the  bottom 
of  our  heart  we  appreciate  your  working  with  us.  Zt  has  been  s real 
pleasure  to  be  with  you.  You  are  by  far  the  most  eoauxwte  shooting  ship 
I have  ever  worked  with  in  Combat." 

15  May  1945.  From  Headquarters  First  Marine  Division,  The  Crmm nitlng 
Officer  of  our  hlgpost  echelon  has  expressed  his  pi  si  sure  with  your 
firing  of  12  UAy  on  Steal  Castle.  Tour  firing  todqr,  aoeording  is  front 
line  observers,  was  responsible  fbr  material  gains  by  our  front  lines." 

18  May  1945.  From  rnmnsniUng  General  First  Marins  Division,  te  *sh  to 
express  our  heartiest  appreciation  for  your  splendid  cooperation  and 
assistance  (hiring  the  past  weeks.  Tour  superb  tenting  has  been  a con- 
stant inspiration  to  our  troops  in  the  line  and  has  materially  aided  oar 
advances.  Every  Jap  oapturod  reveals  the  mm  and  fear  with  *ish  all 
Japs  regard  your  gunfire.  We  wlA  you  good  hunting  and  good  fbitnas  in 
the  battlea  to  ccme." 
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Ill 

(BB-45 : dp.  32,600;  1.  624'6";  b.  97'6";  dr.  30'6";  s.  21 
k.;  cpl.  1,080;  a.  8 16",  12  5",  8 3",  2 21"  tt.;  cl.  Colorado) 

The  third  Colorado  (BB-45)  was  launched  22  March 
1921  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  M.  Melville;  and  commissioned  30  August 

1923,  Captain  R.  R.  Belknap  in  command. 

Colorado  sailed  from  New  York  29  December  1923  on 
a maiden  voyage  that  took  her  to  Portsmouth,  England ; 
Cherbourg  and  Villefranche,  France;  Naples,  Italy;  and 
Gibraltar  before  returning  to  New  York  15  February 

1924.  After  repairs  and  final  tests  she  sailed  for  the 
west  coast  11  July  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  15 
September  1924. 

From  1924  to  1941  Colorado  operated  with  the  Battle 
Fleet  in  the  Pacific,  participating  in  fleet  exercises  and 
various  ceremonies,  and  returning  to  the  east  coast  from 
time  to  time  for  fleet  problems  in  the  Caribbean.  She 
also  cruised  to  Samoa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (8 
June-26  September  1925)  to  show  the  flag  in  the  far 
Pacific.  She  aided  in  earthquake  relief  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  from  10  to  11  March  1933  and  during  an  NROTC 
cruise  from  11  June  to  22  July  1937  she  assisted  in  the 
search  for  the  missing  Amelia  Earhart. 

Based  on  Pearl  Harbor  from  27  January  1941,  Colo- 
rado operated  in  the  Hawaiian  training  area  in  inten- 
sive exercises  and  war  games  until  25  June  when  she 
departed  for  the  west  coast  and  overhaul  at  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard  which  lasted  until  31  March  1942. 

After  west  coast  training,  Colorado  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  14  August  1942  to  complete  her  preparations  for 
action.  She  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fiji  Islands 
and  New  Hebrides  from  8 November  1942  to  17  Sep- 
tember 1943  to  prevent  further  Japanese  expansion. 
She  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  21  October  to  provide 
preinvasion  bombardment  and  fire  support  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Tarawa,  returning  to  port  7 December  1943. 
After  west  coast  overhaul,  Colorado  returned  to  Lahaina 
Roads,  Hawaiian  Islands,  21  January  1944  and  sortied 
the  next  day  for  the  Marshall  Islands  operation,  pro- 
viding preinvasion  bombardment  and  fire  support  for 
the  invasions  of  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok  until  23  Feb- 
ruary when  she  headed  for  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  and 
overhaul. 

Joining  other  units  bound  for  the  Mariana  Islands 
operation  at  San  Francisco,  Colorado  sailed  on  5 May 
1944  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  Kwajalein  for  pre- 
invasion bombardment  and  fire  support  duties  at  Saipan, 
Guam,  and  Tinian  from  14  June.  On  24  July  during 
the  shelling  of  Tinian,  Colorado  received  22  shell  hits 
from  shore  batteries  but  continued  to  support  the  in- 
vading troops  until  3 August.  After  repairs  on  the  west 
coast,  Colorado  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  20  November  1944 
to  support  American  troops  fighting  ashore.  A week 
later  she  was  hit  by  two  kamikazes  which  killed  19  of 
her  men,  wounded  72,  and  caused  moderate  damage. 
Nevertheless  as  planned  she  bombarded  Mindoro  be- 
tween 12  and  17  December  before  proceeding  to  Manus 
Island  for  emergency  repairs.  Returning  to  Luzon 
1 January  1945,  she  participated  in  the  preinvasion 
bombardments  in  Lingayen  Gulf.  On  9 January  acci- 
dental gunfire  hit  her  superstructure  killing  18  and 
wounding  51. 

After  replenishing  at  Ulithi,  Colorado  joined  the  pre- 
invasion bombardment  group  at  Kerama  Retto  25 
March  1945  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  remained 
there  supplying  fire  support  until  22  May  when  she 
cleared  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

Returning  to  occupied  Okinawa  6 August  1945,  Colo- 
rado sailed  from  there  for  the  occupation  of  Japan, 
covering  the  airborne  landings  at  Atsugi  Airfield,  Tokyo. 
27  August.  Departing  Tokyo  Bay  20  September  1945 
she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  15  October,  then  steamed 
to  Seattle  for  the  Navy  Day  celebration  27  October. 
Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  she  made  three  runs 
to  Pearl  Harbor  to  transport  6,357  veterans  home  before 


reporting  to  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  for  inactivation. 
She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  7 
January  1947,  and  sold  for  scrapping  23  July  1959. 

Colorado  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Colossus 

A strikingly  great  person  or  object;  the  giant  statue 
at  Rhodes  thus  known  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world. 

I 

(StwStr : t.  183;  1.  155'2";  b.  31'9";  dr.  4';  s.  5 k.;  a.  2 
30-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  sb.,  4 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Colossus,  a stern  wheel  steamer,  was  built  in 
1864  at  Freedom,  Pa.;  purchased  6 December  1864  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  the  Navy  Department;  outfitted  at 
Mound  City,  111.;  and  commissioned  24  February  1865, 
Acting  Master  F.  G.  Sampson  in  command. 

Serving  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  Colossus  pa- 
trolled the  waters  between  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  the 
Arkansas  River  until  15  June  1865  when  she  returned 
to  Mound  City.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  3 
July  1865  and  sold  17  August  1865. 


The  monitor  Kalamazoo  was  renamed  Colossus  15 
June  1869  during  construction,  but  never  completed. 

Colquitt 

A county  in  Georgia. 

( AK-174 : dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Colquitt  (AK-174)  was  launched  21  January  1945  by 
Froemming  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  Zillman; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  17  August  1945;  and  commis- 
sioned 22  September  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  E. 
Miner,  USCG,  in  command.  Colquitt  was  transferred  to 
the  Coast  Guard  2 days  later  and  served  until  decom- 
missioned 11  March  1946,  on  which  date  her  transfer  to 
the  Coast  Guard  became  permanent.  She  was  renamed 
and  reclassified  Kukui  (WAK-186)  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Columbia 

The  personification  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  capital  of  South  Carolina  and  a river  in  the  north- 
western United  States  between  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Columbia,  a 44-gun  frigate  with  a displacement  of 
1,508  tons,  was  burned  on  the  stocks  while  under  con- 
struction at  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  1814,  to  prevent 
her  from  falling  into  enemy  hands. 

I 

(Fr:  t.  1,726;  1.  175';  b.  45';  dr.  22';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  480; 
a.  4 8"  sb.,  28  32-pdr.,  22  42-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Columbia,  a ship-rigged  sailing  frigate,  was 
built  at  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Her  keel  was  laid  in 
1825  but  she  was  not  launched  until  9 March  1836. 

On  her  first  cruise  from  May  1838  to  June  1840  with 
Lieutenant  George  A.  Magruder  in  command,  Columbia 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  become  flagship  of 
Commodore  George  C.  Read  in  the  East  Indies.  She 
returned  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  one 
of  the  first  U.S.  naval  ships  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

Columbia  served  as  flagship  of  the  Home  Squadron 
from  January  to  May  1842;  cruised  on  the  Brazil  Sta- 
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tion  between  July  1842  and  February  1844  and  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  May  to  December  1844.  She  re- 
turned to  the  Brazil  Station  as  flagship  between  Novem- 
ber 1845  and  October  1847,  and  was  placed  in  ordinary 
at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  upon  her  return  home.  Except 
for  a cruise  as  flagship  of  the  Home  Squadron  from 
January  1853  to  March  1855,  she  remained  at  Norfolk 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Columbia  was  scut- 
tled and  burned  by  Union  forces  to  avoid  her  capture  by 
Confederates  upon  the  surrender  of  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
21  April  1861.  Following  the  close  of  the  war  she  was 
raised  and  sold  at  Norfolk  10  October  1867. 

II 

(ScStr:  t.  503;  1.  168';  b.  25';  dph.  14';  cpl.  100;  a.  6 24- 
pdr.  sb.,  1 30-pdr.  r.) 

The  second  Columbia,  a screw  steamer  was  captured 
3 August  1862  by  Santiago  de  Cuba  while  running  the 
blockade  off  the  coast  of  Florida;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
from  the  Key  West  Prize  Court  4 November  1862; 
outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned 
sometime  in  December,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
J.  P.  Couthouy  in  command. 

While  serving  with  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  Columbia  ran  aground 
and  was  wrecked  off  Masonboro  Inlet  14  January  1863. 
Forty  men  of  her  crew,  including  her  commanding  offi- 
cer, were  captured  by  the  Confederates. 

III 

Columbia 

(IrcRam:  1.  216';  b.  51'2";  dr.  13'6") 

The  third  Columbia,  built  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  in 
1864,  for  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  was  seized  when 
Union  forces  occupied  Charleston  in  February  1865. 
Aground  near  Fort  Moultrie,  she  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Hayward,  raised  on  26 
April  1865,  and  a month  later  towed  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
Columbia  was  drydocked  on  5 June  and  repairs  were 
begun,  but  on  15  June,  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  ordinary.  She  remained  thus  at  Norfolk  until 
sold  on  10  October  1867. 

IV 

(C-12:  dp.  7,375;  1.  413'1";  b.  58'2";  dr.  24’6";  s.  23  k.; 

cpl.  475;  a.  1 8",  2 6",  8 4",  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  Columbia) 

The  fourth  Columbia  (Cruiser  No.  12)  was  launched 
26  July  1892  by  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  & Engine 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Miss  H. 
Morton;  and  commissioned  23  April  1894,  Captain 
G.  W.  Sumner  in  command. 

Columbia  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
from  30  July  1894  to  5 January  1895  cruised  to  protect 
American  interests  in  the  Caribbean.  She  visited  Europe 
in  the  summer  of  1895  and  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal  in  June. 
Returning  to  the  east  coast  in  August,  she  operated  in 
the  western  Atlantic  until  going  in  ordinary,  in  reserve 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  13  May  1897. 

Recommissioned  15  March  1898  for  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  war  Columbia  patrolled  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies  until  26  August. 
She  convoyed  troops  to  Puerto  Rico  and  aided  in  its 
occupation  between  July  and  14  August.  Columbia  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  31  March  1899. 

Following  recommissioning  on  31  August  1902  Colum- 
bia served  as  receiving  ship  at  New  York  and  from  9 
November  1903  as  a part  of  the  Atlantic  Training 
Squadron.  Once  more  out  of  commission  at  Philadelphia 
3 May  1907  and  22  June  1915  the  cruiser  then  joined 


the  Submarine  Flotilla  as  flagship.  After  cruising  be- 
tween the  various  Atlantic  submarine  bases  on  inspec- 
tion tours  she  was  detached  19  April  1917. 

Columbia  patrolled  off  the  Delaware  Breakwater  from 
21  April  1917  as  flagship  of  Squadron  5,  Patrol  Force 
until  July  where  she  joined  the  Cruiser  Force  as  a con- 
voy escort.  Between  1 January  and  13  November  1918 
she  made  five  Atlantic  escort  voyages,  protecting  the 
passage  of  men  and  supplies  for  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  France.  On  her  detachment  7 January 
1919,  she  became  flagship  of  Squadron  2,  Destroyer 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  operating  along  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  She  was  relieved  as  flagship  on  29 
May  but  continued  cruising  until  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  29  June  1921. 

Classified  CA-16,  17  July  1920,  she  was  renamed  Old 
Columbia  17  November  1921  and  sold  26  January  1922. 

V 

Great  Northern  (AG-9)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Columbia 
17  November  1921. 

VI 

(CL-56:  dp.  10,000;  1.  610T";  b.  66'6";  dr.  20';  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5";  cl.  Cleveland) 

The  sixth  Columbia  (CL-56)  was  launched  17  Decem- 
ber 1941  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Miss  J.  A.  Paschal;  and  commis- 
sioned 29  July  1942,  Captain  W.  A.  Heard  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  9 November  1942,  Columbia 
arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  10  December, 
and  joined  in  the  patrols  west  of  the  New  Hebrides  in 
support  of  the  continuing  struggle  for  Guadalcanal.  On 
29  January  1943,  while  cruising  off  Rennel  Island  to 
cover  the  movement  of  transports  to  Guadalcanal,  Co- 
lumbia’s group  came  under  heavy  air  attack,  and  the 
2-day  Battle  of  Rennel  Island  followed,  with  land  and 
carrier-based  aircraft  joining  in  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican ships.  Columbia  aided  in  splashing  three  enemy 
planes  in  this  battle.  Based  on  Efate  from  1 February, 
Columbia  continued  her  patrols  in  the  Solomons,  and  in 
June  carried  out  a bombardment  and  mining  mission  on 
the  29th  and  30th,  coordinated  with  the  New  Georgia 
landings.  On  11  and  12  July,  she  bombarded  Munda,  and 
until  5 September,  when  she  sailed  for  a brief  overhaul 
at  Sydney,  patrolled  southeast  of  the  Solomons. 

Columbia,  rejoined  her  division  on  24  September  1943 
off  Vella  LaVella,  as  patrols  to  intercept  Japanese 
shipping  continued.  As  Marines  stormed  ashore  on 
Bougainville  1 November,  Columbia’s  guns  pounded 
targets  on  Buka  and  Bonis  and  in  the  Shortlands.  On 
the  night  of  2 November,  her  force  intercepted  a Japa- 
nese group  sailing  to  attack  transports  lying  off  Bou- 
gainville. In  the  furious  fighting  of  the  Battle  of  Em- 
press Augusta  Bay  which  resulted,  Columbia  joined  in 
sinking  a Japanese  cruiser  and  a destroyer,  and  turning 
the  attackers  back  from  their  goal.  She  continued  to 
support  the  Bougainville  landings  and  bombard  targets 
in  the  Solomons  through  December. 

After  training  exercises  in  the  New  Hebrides  in  Janu- 
ary 1944,  Columbia  helped  spearhead  the  attack  and 
occupation  of  Nissan,  one  of  the  Green  Islands,  from  13 
to  18  February.  Early  in  March  her  group  swept  along 
the  line  between  Truk  and  Kavieng  in  search  of  enemy 
shipping,  then  covered  the  assault  and  occupation  of 
Emirau  Island  from  17  to  23  March.  On  4 April  Colum- 
bia sailed  from  Port  Purvis  for  an  overhaul  at  San 
Francisco,  returning  to  the  Solomons  24  August. 

Columbia  sortied  from  Port  Purvis  6 September  1944 
with  the  covering  force  for  the  landings  in  the  Palaus, 
and  remained  off  Peleliu  to  provide  gunfire  support  to 
forces  ashore  and  protection  to  assault  shipping  until 
her  return  to  Manus  28  September.  She  sailed  on  6 
October,  guarding  the  force  which  was  to  seize  Dinagat 
and  other  islands  at  the  entrance  of  Leyte  Gulf  which 
must  be  neutralized  before  the  vast  Leyte  invasion  fleet 
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Illustration  for  manning  the  yards,  photographed  from  Watch,  Quarter  and  Station  Book,  Ship-of-the-line  Columbus. 
Illustrations  were  in  color,  drawn  by  an  unnamed  ship’s  yeoman,  in  1847. 
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could  enter  the  Gulf.  These  islands  were  taken  on  17 
October,  and  Columbia  sailed  on  to  give  gunfire  cover  to 
the  main  landings  3 days  later.  But  as  the  landings 
proceeded,  the  Japanese  fleet  sailed  south  to  give  battle, 
and  on  the  night  of  24  October,  its  southern  force  en- 
tered Leyte  Gulf  through  Surigao  Strait.  Gallant  at- 
tacks by  motor  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  on  the 
Japanese  force  opened  this  phase  of  the  decisive  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf.  Columbia  with  other  cruisers  had  joined 
the  old  BBs  and  lay  in  wait.  In  a classical  maneuver, 
the  American  ships  capped  the  T of  the  Japanese  column, 
and  opened  heavy  gunfire  which  sank  the  battleship 
Yamashiro,  and  forced  the  heavily  damaged  cruiser 
Mogami  and  other  units  to  retire.  Toward  dawn,  Colum- 
bia sped  to  deliver  the  final  blows  which  sank  destroyer 
Asagumo,  crippled  in  earlier  attacks. 

After  replenishing  at  Manus  early  in  November, 
Columbia  returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  to  protect  reinforce- 
ment convoys  from  air  attack.  In  December,  operating 
from  Kossol  Roads  in  the  Palaus,  she  covered  Army 
landings  on  Mindoro,  and  on  14  December,  lost  four  of 
her  men  when  a gun  misfired  during  an  air  attack. 


On  1 January  1945  Columbia  sailed  for  the  landings 
in  Lingayen  Gulf  and  on  6 January,  as  preinvasion 
bombardments  were  getting  underway,  desperate  Japa- 
nese suicide  attacks  began.  Columbia  was  first  crashed 
close  aboard  by  one  of  the  kamikaze  planes,  then  was 
struck  on  her  port  quarter  by  a second.  The  plane  and 
its  bomb  penetrated  two  decks  before  exploding  with 
tremendously  damaging  effect;  killing  13  and  wounding 
44  of  the  crew,  putting  her  after  turrets  out  of  action, 
and  setting  the  ship  afire.  Prompt  flooding  of  two 
magazines  prevented  further  explosions,  and  impressive 
damage  control  measures  enabled  Columbia  to  complete 
her  bombardment  with  her  two  operative  turrets,  and 
remain  in  action  to  give  close  support  to  underwater 
demolition  teams.  On  the  morning  of  the  landings,  9 
January,  as  Columbia  lay  close  inshore  and  so  sur- 
rounded by  landing  craft  that  she  was  handicapped  in 
maneuver,  she  was  again  crashed  by  a kamikaze,  knock- 
ing out  six  gun  directors  and  gun  mount.  Twenty-four 
men  were  killed  and  97  wounded,  but  drastically  short- 
handed  as  she  was,  Columbia  again  put  out  fires,  re- 
paired damage,  and  continued  her  bombardment  and 
fire  support.  Columbia  sailed  that  night,  guarding  a 
group  of  unloaded  transports.  Her  crew’s  accomplish- 
ments in  saving  their  ship  and  carrying  out  their  mis- 
sion without  interruption  were  recognized  with  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  this  operation. 

Columbia  received  emergency  repairs  at  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte,  and  sailed  on  to  an  overhaul  on  the  west 
coast,  returning  to  Leyte  16  June  1945.  Three  days 
later  she  sailed  for  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  off  which  she 
lay  from  28  June,  guarding  minesweeping  which  pre- 
ceded the  invasion  of  the  island  on  1 July.  She  covered 
the  landing  of  Australian  troops,  and  gave  them  gunfire 
support  through  the  next  day,  sailing  then  to  join  TF 
95  in  its  repeated  sweeps  against  Japanese  shipping  in 
the  East  China  Sea.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  she  carried 
inspection  parties  to  Truk,  the  important  Japanese  base 
bypassed  during  the  war,  and  carried  Army  passengers 
between  Guam,  Saipan,  and  Iwo  Jima  until  sailing  for 
home  31  October. 

After  calling  on  the  west  coast,  Columbia  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  5 December  1945  for  overhaul  and  service 
training  Naval  Reserve  men  until  1 July  1946.  She  was 
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decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  30 
November  1946,  and  sold  18  February  1959. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Colum- 
bia received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Columbine 

A flowering  herb. 

I 

(SwTug:  t.  133;  1.  117';  b.  36';  dph.  6'2";  cpl.  25;  a.  2 

20-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Columbine,  a side  wheel  tug,  was  built  in 
New  York  during  1850  as  A.  H.  Schultz;  purchased  by 
the  Navy  12  December  1862;  outfitted  by  Howe  & Cope- 
land, New  York;  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Acting  Master  J.  S.  Dennis. 

Columbine  patrolled  with  the  South  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  off  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  from  6 January  1863 
until  14  February  1864  when  she  arrived  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  From  9 to  12  March  she  participated  in  an  expedi- 
tion up  the  St.  John’s  and  Ocklawaha  Rivers  during 
which  she  took  one  prize.  On  22  May  she  again  ascended 
the  St.  John’s  River  bound  for  the  relief  of  besieged 
Army  posts  but  the  following  day  she  was  captured  and 
burned  by  the  Confederates. 

II 

The  second  Columbine,  a lighthouse  tender,  served  in 
the  Navy  from  11  April  1917  to  1 July  1919,  assigned  to 
the  14th  and  5th  Naval  Districts. 

Columbus 

Christopher  Columbus  (1451-1506),  the  discoverer  of 
America. 

The  capital  city  of  Ohio. 

I 

(Ship:  t.  200;  cpl.  220;  a.  18  9-pdr.,  10  6-pdr.) 

The  first  Columbus,  a 24-gun  armed  ship,  was  built  at 
Philadelphia  in  1774  as  Sally;  purchased  for  the  Conti- 
nental Navy  in  November  1775;  Captain  A.  Whipple  in 
command. 

Between  17  February  and  8 April  1776,  in  company 
with  the  other  ships  of  Commodore  E.  Hopkins’  squad- 
ron, Columbus  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  New  Provi- 
dence, Bahamas,  where  the  first  Navy-Marine  amphibi- 
ous operation  seized  essential  military  supplies.  On  the 
return  passage,  the  squadron  captured  the  British 
schooner,  Hawk,  on  4 April,  and  brig  Bolton  on  the  5tl 
On  6 April  the  squadron  engaged  HMS  Glasgow  (20). 
After  3 hours  the  action  was  broken  off  and  Glasgow 
escaped,  leaving  her  tender  to  be  captured.  Later  in 
1776  Columbus  cruised  off  the  New  England  coast  tak- 
ing five  prizes.  Chased  ashore  on  Point  Judith,  R.I.,  27 
March  1778  by  a British  squadron,  Columbus  was 
stripped  of  her  sails,  most  of  her  rigging,  and  other 
usable  material  by  her  crew  before  being  abandoned. 
She  was  burned  by  the  enemy. 

II 

(SL:  t.  2,480;  1.  191'10";  b.  53'6";  dr.  26'6";  cpl.  780; 
a.  68  32-pdr.,  24  42-pdr.  car.) 

The  second  Columbus,  rated  a 74-gun  ship-of-the-line, 
was  launched  1 March  1819  by  Washington  Navy  Yard 
and  commissioned  7 September  1819,  Master  Com- 
mandant J.  H.  Elton  in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk,  Va.,  28  April  1820  Columbus  served 
as  flagship  for  Commodore  W.  Bainbridge  in  the  Medi- 
terranean until  returning  to  Boston  23  July  1821.  Serv- 
ing as  a receiving  ship  after  1833,  she  remained  at 
Boston  in  ordinary  until  sailing  to  the  Mediterranean, 


29  August  1842,  as  flagship  for  Commodore  C.  W.  Mor- 
gan. On  24  February  1843,  she  sailed  from  Genoa,  Italy, 
and  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  29  July  to  become 
flagship  of  the  Brazil  Squadron,  Commodore  D.  Turner. 
She  returned  to  New  York  27  May  1844  for  repairs. 

After  embarking  Commodore  J.  Biddle,  Commander 
East  Indies  Squadron,  she  sailed  4 June  1845,  for  Can- 
ton, China,  where  on  31  December,  Commodore  Biddle 
exchanged  ratified  copies  of  the  first  American  com- 
mercial treaty  with  China.  Columbus  remained  there 
until  April  1846  when  she  sailed  for  Japan  to  attempt 
opening  Japan  to  American  commerce.  She  raised 
Tokyo  Bay  19  July  in  company  with  Vincennes  but 
achieved  no  success.  Recalled  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mexican  War  Columbus  reached  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in 
December  and  arrived  off  Monterey,  Calif.,  2 March 
1847.  Too  large  to  be  useful  in  the  California  operations 
the  ship  sailed  from  San  Francisco  25  July  for  Norfolk, 
arriving  3 March  1848. 

At  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Columbus  lay  in  ordinary  un- 
til 20  April  1861  when  she  was  sunk  by  withdrawing 
Union  forces  to  prevent  her  falling  into  Confederate 
hands. 

Ill 

(CA-74:  dp.  13,600;  1.  674'11”;  b.  70'10";  dr.  26'5"; 

s.  32.6  k.;  cpl.  1,902;  a.  9 8",  12  5";  cl.  Baltimore) 

The  third  Columbus  (CA-74)  was  launched  30  Novem- 
ber 1944  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Meyers;  and  commissioned  8 June 
1945,  Captain  A.  Hobbs  in  command. 

Joining  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Columbus  reached  Tsingtao, 
China,  13  January  1946  for  occupation  duty.  On  1 April 
she  helped  to  sink  24  Japanese  submarines,  prizes  of 
war,  and  next  day  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  she  operated  in  west  coast  waters, 
then  made  a second  Far  Eastern  cruise  from  15  January 
to  12  June  1947. 

After  west  coast  operations  and  an  overhaul  at  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Columbus  cleared  Bremerton 
12  April  1948  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  arriving  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  19  May.  Columbus  made  two  cruises  as 
flagship  of  Commander-in-Chief,  Naval  Forces  Eastern 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  from  13  September  1948 
to  15  December  1949  and  from  12  June  1950  to  5 October 
1951,  and  one  as  flagship  of  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Atlantic,  during  parts  of  NATO  Operation  “Mainbrace” 
from  25  August  to  29  September  1952.  She  cruised  in 
the  Mediterranean  from  October  1952  through  January 
1953,  serving  part  of  that  time  as  flagship  of  the  6th 
Fleet.  Now  flagship  of  Cruiser  Division  6,  she  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  from  September  1954  to  January 
1955.  Between  deployments,  Columbus  received  neces- 
sary overhauls  and  carried  out  training  operations  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Columbus  cleared 
Boston  8 November  1955  for  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where 
she  arrived  2 December.  Just  a month  later,  on  5 Janu- 
ary 1956,  she  sailed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  and  operated 
with  the  7th  Fleet  until  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  8 
July.  Columbus  made  two  more  cruises  to  the  Far  East 
in  1957  and  1958.  During  the  late  summer  of  1958,  her 
presence  was  a reminder  of  American  strength  and 
interest  as  she  patrolled  the  Taiwan  Straits  during  the 
crisis  brought  on  by  the  renewed  shelling  of  the  offshore 
islands  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  On  8 May  1959, 
Columbus  went  out  of  commission  at  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard  to  begin  her  conversion  to  a guided  missile 
cruiser,  and  she  was  reclassified  CG-12,  30  September 
1959. 

Colusa 

A county  in  California. 

(APA-74;  dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 
cpl.  370;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Gilliam  1 
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Colusa  ( APA-74)  was  launched  7 October  1944  by 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Chandler;  acquired  by  the  Navy  18  December 
1944;  commissioned  20  December  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
maner  H.  W.  Neill,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Colusa  stood  out  from  San  Francisco  15  February 
1945  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  21  February.  She 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  27  February,  discharged  cargo 
at  Eniwetok,  Tinian,  and  Guam  and  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  26  March  for  training  and  interisland  transport 
duties  until  24  June.  After  a cargo-passenger  voyage  to 
Midway,  she  sailed  4 July  from  Pearl  Harbor  for  San 
Francisco,  where  she  disembarked  passengers  and  loaded 
cargo  for  Pearl  Harbor,  returning  30  July. 

After  another  voyage  to  carry  men  to  Midway,  Colusa 
departed  Pearl  Harbor  1 September  and  called  at  Sai- 
pan, Sasebo,  Okinawa,  and  Wakayama  on  duty  redeploy- 
ing occupation  personnel.  Between  7 October,  when  she 
cleared  Wakayama,  and  5 January  1946,  when  she  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco,  she  crossed  the  Pacific  on  two 
“Magic  Carpet”  voyages,  calling  at  Guam,  Seattle,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Noumea,  Brisbane,  Hollandia,  and  Manus  to 
load  homeward-bound  servicemen.  She  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  16  January  to  transport  Canadian  naval  of- 
ficers to  Sydney,  called  at  Brisbane  and  New  Caledonia, 
and  returned  to  San  Francisco  1 March.  She  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  6 April,  and  there  was  decommissioned 
16  May  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 14  August  1947  for  disposal. 


Comanche 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(RC:  dp.  670;  1.  170'8";  b.  27';  dr.  9'6";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  76; 
a.  1 3",  2 6-pdr.) 

The  revenue  cutter  Windom  served  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  during  the  Spanish- American  War 
but  was  never  actually  taken  into  the  Navy  at  that  time. 
She  was  renamed  Comanche  on  13  December  1915,  and 
transferred  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Navy  on  6 
April  1917.  Commissioned  on  11  April  1917,  she  carried 
out  patrol  duties  in  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  area  until  the 
summer  of  1919.  Comanche  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  on  1 August  1919  and  returned  to  the  Treasury 
Department  on  28  August  1919. 


Comanche  (AT-20) , see  Sagamore  (AT-20) 


Comanche,  see  Camanche 


Combat 

Battle;  a fight  between  two  adversaries;  a duel. 

On  23  May  1941  Combat  (AMC-68)  was  renamed 
Bulwark  (q.v.). 

I 

Combat  (AMC-69),  formerly  named  Comrade,  was 
launched  6 October  1941  by  Hogdon  Bros.,  Goudy,  and 
Stevens,  East  Boothbay,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss  C. 
Goudy;  and  placed  in  service  24  February  1942,  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  D.  A.  Mitchell,  USNR,  in  charge. 
She  served  in  the  1st  Naval  District  in  New  England 
waters  during  the  war  and  was  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  disposal  5 August  1946. 


Comber 

Former  name  retained  (No.  344).  A fish  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern  Atlantic 
as  far  north  as  the  British  Isles  (SS-527). 

I 

(AM:  1.  143';  b.  22'6'';  dr.  13'5'';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  27;  a.  1 
6-pdr.,  1 3-pdr.) 

Comber  (No.  344),  a trawler,  was  built  by  Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  in  1916;  chartered 
by  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  19  April  1917,  Lieuten- 
ant M.  F.  Powers,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Fitted  out  as  a minesweeper,  Comber  carried  out 
minesweeping  operations  in  the  1st  and  2d  Naval  Dis- 
tricts, carried  supplies',  and  patrolled  in  the  Newport 
area.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918,  Comber 
made  two  voyages  to  Bermuda,  convoying  submarine 
chasers.  After  a brief  tour  of  minesweeping  in  the  4th 
Naval  District,  Comber  returned  to  Boston  for  more  of 
the  same  operations.  She  was  returned  to  her  owners 
on  2 April  1919. 


The  name  Comber  was  assigned  to  SS-527  on  5 May 
1944,  but  construction  was  canceled  on  29  July  1944. 

Comet 

A luminous  astronomical  body,  commonly  with  a long 
nebulous  tail,  and  following  a fixed  orbit  around  the  sun. 

I 

(Sch.:  t.  187;  1.  90'6”;  b.  23'6'';  cpl.  120;  a.  14  guns) 

The  first  Comet,  a 14-gun  schooner,  was  built  in  Balti- 
more during  1810  and  commissioned  as  a privateer  10 
July  1812  with  T.  Boyle  as  captain. 

After  a cruise  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic 
(25  July  1812-14  February  1813),  Comet  was  blockaded 
in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Between  April  and  September  1813 
she  was  loaned  to  the  Navy  for  reconnaissance  in  the 
bay  area,  with  Boyle  remaining  in  command  as  a Sailing 
Master.  The  schooner  again  put  to  sea  29  October  1813, 
returning  to  Beaufort,  N.C.  Comet  took  35  prizes  as  a 
privateer. 

II 

The  second  Comet  (SP-772),  a converted  trawler, 
served  in  the  Navy  during  1917-18. 

III 

(AP-166:  dp.  6,556;  1.  459'2'';  b.  63';  dr.  23';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  276;  a.  1 5”,  4 3";  cl.  La  Salle) 

The  third  Comet  (AP-166)  was  launched  21  December 
1942  by  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E. 
Warren;  and  commissioned  15  February  1944,  Com- 
mander V.  F.  Stieglitz,  USNR,  in  command. 

Comet  cleared  San  Diego  26  April  1944  carrying 
Marines  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  conducted  training  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  until  30  May,  when  she  sailed  for 
Eniwetok.  On  11  June,  combat  loaded,  she  put  to  sea  for 
Saipan,  where  she  unloaded  troops  and  cargo  under 
heavy  fire  in  the  initial  assault  on  15  June.  A week  later 
she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  to  load  troops  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Guam,  where  she  landed  her  men  as  reinforce- 
ments between  23  and  29  July. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  training  until  15  Sep- 
tember 1944,  Comet  then  sailed  to  Manus,  from  which 
she  put  to  sea  14  October  bound  for  the  Leyte  landings. 
She  put  her  troops  ashore  between  20  October,  day  of 
the  initial  assault,  and  22  October,  thus  clearing  Leyte 
Gulf  before  the  great  battle  for  its  possession.  After 
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carrying  reinforcements  from  New  Guinea  to  Leyte  in 
November,  she  trained  off  Noumea  and  at  Guadalcanal 
for  the  assault  on  Lingayen,  where  she  arrived  11  Janu- 
ary 1945  with  troops  to  reinforce  those  who  had  made 
the  assault  landings  2 days  previous.  From  New  Guinea, 
she  brought  another  group  of  reinforcements  in  Febru- 
ary, then  sailed  to  carry  hospital  patients  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  San  Francisco. 

After  overhaul,  Comet  cleared  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
4 June  1945,  carrying  construction  batallion  men  and 
equipment  to  Okinawa,  where  she  arrived  after  calling 
at  various  ports  en  route  on  12  July.  Between  that  time 
and  1 August  1946,  Comet  ranged  the  Pacific  in  the  re- 
deployment of  military  men,  and  returning  homeward- 
bound  veterans.  She  made  seven  transpacific  voyages, 
calling  at  such  ports  as  Okinawa,  Guam,  Saipan,  Hol- 
landia,  Manus,  Sasebo,  Tsingtao,  and  Taku  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific;  Kodiak,  Dutch  Harbor,  Adak,  and  Attu  in 
Alaska;  and  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and 
San  Diego.  Comet  was  decommissioned  at  Seattle  14 
August  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  for  disposal. 

Comet  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 

The  fourth  Comet  (T-AK-269)  was  launched  31  July 
1957  by  Sun  Shipbuild.  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Sabin,  Jr.;  and  serves  with  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  manned  by  a ci- 
vilian crew. 


Cometa 

Former  name  retained. 

Cometa  was  a 25-foot  tender  free  leased  to  the  Navy 

20  August  1918.  She  served  in  the  8th  Naval  District 
from  August  to  4 December  1918  when  she  wes  returned 
to  her  owner. 

Com  fort 

To  assuage  pain,  to  console. 

I 

( AH-3 : dp.  10,102;  1.  429'10";  b.  50'2";  dr.  26';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  318;  cl.  Comfort) 

The  first  Comfort  (ex-USAT  Havana)  was  built  in 
1906  by  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  & Engine  Building 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  Havana;  transferred  from  the 
War  Department  17  July  1917;  outfitted  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard  by  John  N.  Robins  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  re- 
named Comfort  14  March  1918;  and  commissioned  18 
March  1918,  Medical  Inspector  C.  M.  Oman,  USN, 
commanding. 

After  serving  from  24  July  to  5 October  1918  as  a 
floating  hospital  at  New  York  Comfort  joined  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  to  return 
wounded  men  from  Europe.  In  three  voyages  between 

21  October  1918  and  13  March  1919  she  brought  home 
1,183  men  from  France,  Britain,  and  the  Azores.  She 
sailed  from  Charleston  9 June  for  repairs  at  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  where  she  went  in  ordinary  11 
September,  and  was  decommissioned  5 August  1921. 
She  was  sold  at  Mare  Island  1 April  1925. 


Comfort  (A  PH-1)  was  renamed  Try  on  (q.v.)  previous 
to  commissioning. 

II 

(AH-6:  dp.  6,000;  1.  417'9";  b.  60';  dr.  27'8'';  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  233;  cl.  Comfort) 


The  second  Comfort  (AH-6)  was  launched  18  March 
1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington, 
Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  First  Lieutenant  E.  Hatchitt,  USAMC;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  the  same  day;  converted  to  a hospital 
ship  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  and 
commissioned  5 May  1944  with  Commander  H.  F.  Fultz 
in  command. 

Comfort  operated  throughout  World  War  II  with  a 
Navy  crew  and  Army  medical  personnel.  She  sailed 
from  San  Pedro,  21  June  1944  for  Brisbane,  Australia, 
and  Hollandia,  New  Guinea.  Operating  from  Hollandia 
the  hospital  ship  evacuated  wounded  from  Leyte,  Philip- 
pine Islands  on  two  voyages  in  October  and  November 
and  then  brought  patients  back  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  in 
December.  Returning  by  way  of  Leyte,  Comfort  reached 
Hollandia  6 February  1945.  Following  a voyage  to 
Subic  Bay  and  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  for  evacuees  in 
March,  the  hospital  ship  stood  by  off  Okinawa  from  2 to 
9 April,  receiving  wounded  for  evacuation  to  Guam. 
Returning  to  Okinawa  23  April,  6 days  later  she  was 
struck  by  a Japanese  suicide  plane  which  killed  28  per- 
sons (including  six  nurses),  and  wounded  48  others,  and 
caused  considerable  damage.  After  temporary  repairs 
at  Guam  Comfort  sailed  for  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  arriving 
28  May. 

Comfort  arrived  in  Subic  Bay  5 September  1945  and 
until  11  October  served  as  station  hospital  ship.  Fol- 
lowing a voyage  to  Okinawa  she  sailed  for  home  by  way 
of  Yokohama,  Japan,  and  Guam,  reaching  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  11  December.  She  made  another  voyage  to  Ma- 
nila, Yokohama,  Inchon,  Korea,  and  Okinawa  between  1 
January  and  4 March  1946  before  being  decommissioned 
at  San  Francisco  19  April  1946.  She  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  the  same  day. 

Comfort  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Commander 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  62'2";  b.  30'10'';  dr.  5';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  11) 

Commander  (No.  1247),  a motorboat,  was  built  by 
Beele  Wallace  Co.,  Morehead  City,  N.C.;  free  leased  to 
the  Navy  on  17  September  1917 ; and  commissioned  3 
January  1918,  Boatswain  P.  H.  Reid,  Jr.,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  Cammander  oper- 
ated around  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  helping  with  the 
fitting  out  of  submarine  chasers.  She  also  engaged  in 
miscellaneous  work  at  the  Rockaway  Air  Station.  Com- 
mander was  decommissioned  5 February  1919  and  re- 
turned to  her  owner  the  next  day. 


Commencement  Bay 

A bay  of  Puget  Sound,  near  Tacoma,  Wash. 

(CVE-105;  dp.  11,373;  1.  577'1";  b.  75';  ew.  105'2"; 
dr.  32';  s.  19  k. ; cpl.  1,066;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Commencement 
Bay) 

Commencement  Bay  (CVE-105)  was  launched  9 May 

1944  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  Eves;  and  commissioned 
27  November,  1944,  Captain  R.  L.  Bowman  in  command. 

Commencement  Bay  reported  at  Seattle  1 February 

1945  for  duty  as  a training  ship  in  Puget  Sound  until  2 
October.  During  this  time  she  trained  545  officers  and 
5,053  men  of  precommissioning  crews  for  sister  escort 
carriers,  and  qualified  249  pilots  of  eight  air  groups  in 
carrier  takeoffs  and  landings.  She  sailed  from  Bremer- 
ton 21  October  1945,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  4 
November  for  training  and  to  conduct  carrier  qualifica- 
tions until  sailing  27  November  for  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
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After  visits  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro,  she  returned 
to  Tacoma  28  January,  where  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  30  November  1946.  She  was  re- 
classified CVHE-105,  12  June  1955;  and  AKV-37,  7 
May  1959. 

Commerce 

Former  name  retained. 

(YF:  dp.  350;  1.  85'1";  b.  26'10";  dr.  8';s.9k.;  cpl.  4) 

Commerce,  a covered  steam  lighter,  was  built  in  1901, 
bought  by  the  Navy  on  15  September  1918,  and  placed  in 
commission  shortly  thereafter,  Boatswain  H.  W.  Lock- 
wood,  USNRF,  in  command.  Though  officially  known  as 
Freight  Lighter  123,  the  ship  carried  the  name  Com- 
merce on  its  deck  logs  through  mid-December  1919.  She 
was  classified  YF-123  on  17  July  1920. 

Commerce  operated  around  New  York  Harbor,  carry- 
ing out  various  tasks  in  support  of  the  many  naval 
activities  in  the  area,  until  September  1920.  Transferred 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  that  time,  she  served  there  until 
June  1922  when  she  was  put  up  for  sale.  Stricken  from 
the  Navy  List  on  15  July  1922,  YF-123  was  sold  on  24 
March  1923. 


Commodore 

The  junior  flag  officer  rank,  standing  between  captain 
and  rear  admiral. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  80;  cpl.  56;  a.  1 20-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.  r., 

1 24-pdr.  how.,  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Commodore,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built 
at  New  Orleans  and  fitted  for  service  with  the  West  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron  during  1863.  On  31  July  1863 
Acting  Master  F.  M.  Green  was  ordered  to  her  command 
with  instructions  to  patrol  in  Lake  Pontchartrain,  La., 
The  small  steamer  remained  there  throughout  the  war. 
She  was  renamed  Fort  Gaines  on  1 September  1864  and 
sold  at  New  Orleans,  12  August  1865- 


II 

The  second  Commodore  (No.  1425),  a motorboat, 
served  in  the  Navy  during  1917-19. 

III 

(IX-7 : dp.  2,200;  1.  265'5";  b.  42'2'';  dr.  15'5";  a.  1 4") 

The  third  Commodore  (IX-7)  was  built  in  1875  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  Chicago,  111., 
1 September  1918;  and  stationed  at  Chicago  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  E.  A.  Evers,  USNRF. 

Until  30  April  1919  she  served  as  a receiving  ship  and 
thereafter  as  a Naval  Reserve  Armory.  No  longer  re- 
quired for  this  duty  following  completion  of  the  new 
Chicago  Naval  Reserve  Armory  in  1930,  Commodore 
was  decommissioned  10  March  1930.  Her  hulk  was  dis- 
mantled and  demolished  by  Naval  Reservists  by  January 
1931. 


Commodore  Barney 

Joshua  Barney  was  born  6 July  1759  in  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Hornet  and  Wasp 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  1812  reentered  the  Navy  as  a captain,  and 
commanded  a fleet  of  gunboats  defending  Chesapeake 
Bay.  At  the  Battle  of  Bladensburg,  Barney  and  his 
sailors,  acting  as  artillerymen,  made  a heroic  defense 
of  the  National  Capitol.  Commodore  Barney  died  1 
December  1818  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(SwStr:  t.  512;  1.  143';  b.  33';  dr.  9’;  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  96; 
a.  1 100-pdr.  r.,  3 9"  sb. ; cl.  Commodore  Barney ) 

Commodore  Barney,  an  armed  side  wheel  ferry,  was 
built  in  1859  at  New  York  as  the  ferry  boat  Ethan 
Allen ; purchased  by  the  Navy  2 October  1861;  and  com- 
missioned later  in  the  month. 

Ordered  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  in  October  1861  Commodore  Barney  was 
badly  damaged  during  a storm  en  route  and  had  to  put 
into  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  repairs.  She  joined  the  North 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in  January  1862  and 
cruised  along  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  coasts 


Fine  Civil  War  photograph  of  USS  Commodore  Perry  (Side-Wheel  Steamer) 
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until  June.  She  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  Roanoke 
Island  (7-9  February  1862),  the  Chowan  River  recon- 
naissance (18-20  February)  and  the  capture  of  New 
Bern,  N.C.  (13-14  March). 

From  July  1862  to  March  1864  she  operated  out  of 
Hampton  Roads  in  the  rivers  of  Virginia.  Commodore 
Barney  cooperated  with  the  Army  in  defending  Suffolk, 
Va.,  from  11  April  to  4 May  1862  and  on  the  Pamunkey 
River  expedition  of  24  to  29  June  1863.  From  4 to  7 
August  1863  she  took  part  in  the  expedition  up  the 
James  River  during  which  a torpedo  exploded  under  her 
bow  causing  damage  to  her  engine.  She  continued  the 
expedition  in  tow.  On  13  and  14  April  1864,  she  joined 
in  the  James-Nansemond  Rivers  expedition. 

After  spending  the  period  from  22  April  to  27  June 
1864  in  the  North  Carolina  sounds  she  returned  to 
cruise  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers  until  ordered 
to  Washington  Navy  Yard  5 May  1865.  She  was  sold 
there  20  July  1865. 


Commodore  Hull 

Isaac  Hull  was  born  9 March  1773  in  Derby,  Conn. 
After  able  service  during  the  Quasi-War  with  France 
and  against  Tripoli,  he  commanded  Constitution  during 
her  brilliant  engagement  with  and  capture  of  HMS 
Guerriere.  Commodore  Hull  died  13  February  1843  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(SwStr:  t.  376;  1.  141';  b.  28'4";  dr.  9';  s.  10  k.; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  r.,  4 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Commodore  Hull,  a side  wheel  ferry,  was  built  in 
1860  at  New  York  as  the  ferry  boat  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Regia;  purchased  by  the  Navy  1 September  1862;  fitted 
out  by  Copeland  and  Howe,  New  York;  and  commis- 
sioned 27  November  1862,  Acting  Master  W.  G.  Salton- 
stall  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
Commodore  Hull  operated  along  the  coasts  and  rivers  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  She  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Washington,  N.C.,  from  30  March  to  16  April  1863 
and  in  the  action  with  CSS  Albemarle  in  Albemarle 
Sound  on  5 May  1864.  As  a picket,  Commodore  Hull  was 
the  first  to  sight  the  formidable  ram  approaching  and 
fired  at  her  from  close  quarters  in  the  3-hour  engage- 
ment. She  joined  in  the  operations  around  Plymouth, 
N.C.,  on  29  October  1864  but  2 days  later  was  heavily 
damaged  by  Confederate  batteries,  losing  four  killed 
and  three  wounded.  After  repairs  she  returned  to  her 
patrols  until  May  1865.  Commodore  Hull  was  decom- 
missioned at  New  York  Navy  Yard  8 June  1865  and  sold 
there  27  September  1865. 

Commodore  Jones 

John  Paul  Jones  was  born  in  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland, 
during  1747,  and  in  1775  was  appointed  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant on  the  first  list  of  the  Continental  Navy.  He 
hoisted  the  Navy’s  first  flag  and  served  as  first  lieutenant 
in  Alfred,  flagship  of  the  expedition  which  captured  Nas- 
sau, New  Providence.  Later  he  commanded  that  ship. 
In  1778  he  commanded  Ranger  when  her  colors  received 
the  first  salute  rendered  to  the  American  flag  by  a for- 
eign government.  In  Ranger,  Jones  cruised  British 
waters  and  fought  and  captured  HMS  Drake.  On  23 
September  1779  Jones  in  Bonhomme  Richard  won  a his- 
toric victory  over  HMS  Serapis;  his  defiant  “I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight”  inspired  his  battered  crew  to  victory 
and  founded  a tradition  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Jones  died  in  Paris,  France,  18  July  1792.  His  body  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  in  1905  and  is  buried  in 
the  chapel  crypt  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
(SwStr:  t.  542;  1.  154';  b.  32'6";  dph.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  88;  a.  4 9''  sb.,  1 50-pdr.  r.,  2 30-pdr.  r.,  4 24-pdr.) 


Commodore  Jones,  an  armed  side  wheel  ferry,  was 
purchased  at  New  York  in  1863  and  commissioned  1 
May  1863,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  G.  Mitchell  in 
command. 

Serving  with  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, Commodore  Jones  operated  in  Virginia’s  rivers  and 
on  her  coast  from  11  May  1863.  She  performed  picket 
and  patrol  duty,  dragged  for  torpedoes  (mines),  skir- 
mished with  enemy  cavalry,  shelled  shore  installations, 
and  captured  contraband  goods  with  her  shore  parties. 
She  joined  in  the  evacuation  of  West  Point,  Va.,  on  31 
May  and  1 June,  in  the  expedition  up  the  Mattapony 
from  3 to  7 June,  in  the  Chickahominy  demonstration  of 
10  to  13  June,  and  put  to  sea  in  search  of  CSS  Tacony 
from  13  to  19  June.  She  patrolled  up  the  James  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  her  service,  and  there  on  6 May 
1864  she  was  destroyed  by  an  electric  torpedo. 


Commodore  Maury 
Former  name  retained. 

Commodore  Maury,  a fishing  steamer,  served  in  a non- 
commissioned status  in  the  5th  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 


Commodore  McDonough 

McDonough  is  a variant  spelling  occasionally  used  by 
Thomas  Macdonough.  He  was  born  in  New  Castle 
County,  Del.,  31  December  1783,  and  entered  the  Navy 
as  a midshipman  5 February  1800.  Macdonough  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Quasi-War  with  France,  and  the 
Barbary  Wars,  and  commanded  the  American  squadron 
on  Lake  Champlain  in  the  War  of  1812.  There  he  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  the  British  on  11  September  1814, 
for  which  he  received  many  honors,  including  promotion 
to  captain.  After  commanding  Constitution  in  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1824,  he  died  at  sea  while  returning  home 
on  10  November  1825. 

(SwStr:  t.  532;  dr.  8'6";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  75;  a.  1 9"  sb., 
1 20-pdr.  r.,  4 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Commodore  McDonough,  an  armed  side  wheel  ferry, 
was  purchased  5 August  1862  in  New  York;  fitted  out 
at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  24  Novem- 
ber 1862,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  Bacon  in  command. 

Commodore  McDonough  joined  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  11  December 
1862.  Throughout  her  service,  she  operated  in  South 
Carolina  waters,  primarily  off  Charleston,  but  often 
cruising  up  the  many  rivers  of  that  coast  to  bombard 
shore  installations,  cover  the  landing  of  troops,  engage 
Confederate  batteries,  and  perform  reconnaissance.  In 
the  continuing  operations  in  Charleston  Harbor,  she 
frequently  bombarded  the  forts  protecting  the  city. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  she  assisted  in  harbor  clear- 
ance at  Port  Royal,  and  on  23  August  1865,  while  under 
tow  for  New  York,  she  foundered. 

Commodore  Morris 

Charles  Morris  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  26  July 
1784,  and  served  in  the  Quasi-War  with  France,  Barbary 
Wars,  and  War  of  1812.  Commodore  Morris  served  as  a 
Navy  Commissioner  from  1823  to  1827,  and  as  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  Equipment,  and  Repairs 
from  1844  to  1847.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  27 
January  1856. 

(SwStr:  t.  532;  dr.  8'6";  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  106;  a.  1 100-pdr.  r., 
1 9''  sb.,  4 24-pdr.  how.) 

Commodore  Morris,  an  armed  side  wheel  ferryboat, 
was  built  in  1862  at  New  York;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
5 August  1862;  fitted  out  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and 
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commissioned  19  November  1862  with  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander J.  H.  Gillis  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Commodore  Morris’  entire  service  was  in  the  rivers  and 
creeks  of  Virginia.  Serving  on  patrol,  and  as  picket,  she 
also  transported  troops,  dragged  for  mines,  towed  dis- 
abled ships,  and  sent  parties  ashore  which  took  prisoners 
and  food  supplies.  In  January  1863,  she  sailed  up  the 
Pamunkey  in  a joint  Army-Navy  expedition  which  de- 
stroyed a railroad  bridge  and  burned  a ferryboat,  as 
well  as  taking  a small  steamer.  In  her  patrols  from 
20  January  1863  to  20  April  1863  she  took  prize  a sloop 
and  65  oyster  boats.  Several  times  she  engaged  Con- 
federate installations  and  cavalry  ashore,  most  notably 
in  the  action  with  batteries  at  Trent’s  Reach  on  16  May 
1864  and  near  Malvern  Hill  on  14  and  16  July  1864. 

Commodore  Morris  arrived  at  New  York  17  June  1865. 
There  she  was  decommissioned  24  June,  and  sold  12 
July  1865. 

Commodore  Perry 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  born  3 August  1785  in  South 
Kingston,  R.I.,  and  entered  the  Navy  as  a midshipman 
in  1799.  After  distinguished  service  in  the  Quasi-War 
with  France  and  the  Barbary  Wars,  Perry  commanded 
American  forces  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  War  of  1812. 
There  he  won  a decisive  victory  over  the  British  on  10 
September  1813  which  gave  control  of  the  lakes  to  the 
United  States.  He  died  on  board  John  Adams  lying  off 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  23  August  1819. 

Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  his  brother,  was  born  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  on  10  April  1794,  and  became  a midship- 
man in  the  Navy  in  1809.  Perry  commanded  the  Gulf 
Squadron  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  Mexican  War, 
and  in  1853-54,  while  commanding  the  East  India  Squad- 
ron, negotiated  the  historic  treaty  which  opened  Japan 
to  American  commerce.  He  died  4 March  1858  in  New 
York  City. 

(SwStr:  t.  512;  1.  143';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  cpl.  125;  s.  7 k.; 
a.  2 9",  2 32-pdr.  sb.,  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

Commodore  Perry,  an  armed  side  wheel  ferry,  was 
built  in  1859  by  Stack  and  Joyce,  Williamsburg,  N.Y.; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  2 October  1861;  and  commis- 
sioned later  in  the  month,  Acting  Master  F.  J.  Thomas 
in  command. 

Commodore  Perry  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
17  January  1862  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  and  on  7 and  8 February  took  part  in  the 
attack,  in  cooperation  with  the  Army,  which  resulted  in 
the  surrender  of  Roanoke  Island,  part  of  the  long  cam- 
paign through  which  the  Navy  secured  key  coastal 
points.  Commodore  Perry  took  part  in  the  capture  of 
Elizabeth  City  on  10  February,  and  the  next  day  cap- 
tured the  schooner  Lynnhaven.  As  operations  along  the 
North  Carolina  coast  continued,  she  joined  in  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Bern  and  Washington  in  March,  and  in 
April  took  singly  or  in  concert  with  others  of  her  squad- 
ron four  schooners  and  a sloop  in  the  Pasquotank  River 
and  Newtogen  Creek. 

On  3 October  1862,  Commodore  Perry  joined  in  an 
Army-Navy  expedition  against  Franklin,  Va.,  and  on  10 
December,  joined  an  attack  against  Plymouth,  N.C. 
After  another  combined  expedition  against  Hertford, 
N.C.,  on  30  January  1863,  Commodore  Perry  patrolled 
constantly  in  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds  and  the 
streams  which  enter  them,  frequently  exchanging  fire 
with  small  detachments  of  Confederates  ashore.  Re- 
paired at  Norfolk  and  Baltimore  late  in  1863,  she  re- 
turned to  her  squadron  in  March  1864  for  duty  in  the 
inland  and  coastal  waters  of  Virginia  on  picket,  guard, 
and  patrol  duty,  joining  in  many  amphibious  expedi- 
tions, until  the  close  of  the  war.  She  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk for  New  York  12  June  1865,  and  there  was  decom- 
missioned 26  June  and  sold  12  July  1865. 


Commodore  Preble,  see  Preble  (I) 

Commodore  Read 

George  C.  Read  was  born  9 January  1788  in  Glaston- 
burg,  Conn.,  and  entered  the  Navy  in  1804  as  a midship- 
man. He  served  in  Constitution  and  United  States  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  and  commanded  the  brig  Chippewa 
during  the  Algerian  War  of  1815.  He  commanded  the 
African  Squadron  during  1846-47  and  the  Mediterran- 
ean Squadron  1847-49.  Rear  Admiral  Read  died  22 
August  1862. 

(SwStr:  t.  650;  1.  179';  b.  33'6";  dr.  6'3";  cpl.  84;  a.  2 
100-pdr..  r.,  4 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Commodore  Read,  formerly  the  ferryboat  Atlantic, 
was  built  in  1857  and  purchased  by  the  Navy  at  New 
York,  19  August  1863;  fitted  out  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard;  and  commissioned  8 September  1863,  Acting 
Master  E.  S.  Turner  in  command. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  she  put  to 
sea  on  12  September  1863,  arriving  at  Washington  Navy 
Yard  3 days  later.  The  ship  was  constantly  employed  in 
the  rivers  and  creeks  of  Virginia,  on  picket  and  patrol 
duty;  transporting  troops  and  prisoners  of  war;  towing 
vessels;  capturing  and  destroying  enemy  boats  and  other 
property;  and  engaging  in  frequent  action  with  Confed- 
erate cavalry,  shore  batteries,  and  ships. 

Typical  of  her  service  was  an  expedition  to  Freder- 
icksburg, Va.,  from  6 to  8 March  1865,  when  she  joined 
Yankee,  Delaware,  and  Heliotrope  to  cooperate  with  the 
Army  in  the  destruction  of  Hamilton’s  Crossing.  The 
expedition,  commanded  by  Colonel  Roberts  on  board 
Commodore  Read,  destroyed  the  railroad  depot  and 
bridge,  28  loaded  railway  cars,  an  army  wagon  train, 
miles  of  railroad  track,  and  telegraph  equipment,  as 
well  as  capturing  30  prisoners,  tobacco,  bales  of  cotton, 
28  mules,  and  mail. 

Arriving  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  30  May  1865, 
Commodore  Read  was  sold  there  20  July  1865. 

Commodore  Stockton,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet" 

Commodore  Tnixtun 

A ship  named  Commodore  Truxtun  is  listed  in  the 
Navy  Register  for  1863,  but  no  other  records  of  her  can 
be  found. 


Compass  Island 

An  island  in  Penobscot  Bay  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 

(E AG-153:  dp.  18,000  (f.) ; 1.  563';  b.  76';  dr.  26';  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  214;  cl.  Compass  Island) 

Compass  Island  (E AG-153)  was  launched  24  October 
1953  as  Garden  Mariner  by  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Smith; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  29  March  1956;  and  commissioned 
3 December  1956,  Commander  J.  A.  Dare  in  command. 

The  first  mission  of  Compass  Island  was  to  assist  in 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  a navigation  system 
independent  of  shore-based  and  celestial  aids,  a neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  ballistic  missile  program.  She 
operated  along  the  eastern  seaboard  testing  equipment 
and  training  personnel  until  13  March  1958  when  she 
sailed  from  New  York  for  experiments  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, returning  to  New  York  17  April  to  resume  her 
east  coast  operations.  A dramatic  example  of  her  work 
was  provided  when  Nautilus  (SSN-571),  using  the  Ship- 
board Inertial  Navigational  System  tested  by  Compass 
Island,  made  a submerged  cruise  beneath  the  Arctic  ice 
pack  touching  exactly  at  the  North  Pole  3 August  1958. 
On  10  September  1958  Compass  Island  entered  New 
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York  Naval  Shipyard  for  overhaul  and  installation  of 
additional  navigational  equipment  to  be  tested.  With 
this  new  equipment,  she  continued  her  east  coast  and 
Caribbean  cruising  through  1960. 

Compel 

To  force  to  yield;  to  overpower. 

(AM-162:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Compel  (AM-162)  was  launched  January  1943  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and 
commissioned  8 April  1944,  Lieutenant  F.  N.  Egelhoff, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Compel  sailed  from  San  Francisco  22  June  1944  as 
escort  for  a tug  group  which  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  3 
July.  Continuing  on  to  Majuro,  Compel  joined  Coral  Sea 
(CVE-57)  off  Kwajalein  25  July  to  escort  the  carrier  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  Compel  swept  mines  off  French  Frigate 
Schoals  from  6 to  15  August,  then  escorted  a convoy  to 
Eniwetok,  arriving  5 September  to  assume  antisub- 
marine patrol. 

From  24  October  1944  until  the  end  of  the  war  Compel 
operated  at  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  the  Palaus,  Saipan,  Guam, 
and  Majuro.  She  acted  as  convoy  escort,  minesweeper, 
harbor  entrance  control  vessel,  and  experimental  ship 
for  minesweeping  equipment.  She  sailed  to  Manus  be- 
tween 10  and  12  November  1944  to  deliver  blood  plasma 
to  the  men  injured  by  the  explosion  of  Mount  Hood 
(AE-11).  Taking  departure  from  Saipan  29  August 
1945  Compel  sailed  via  Okinawa  to  clear  the  approaches 
to  Wakayama,  Japan,  of  mines.  Moving  to  Nagoya  for 
similar  duty,  she  served  there  until  20  November  when 
she  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  16  December.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Diego 
12  June  1946.  Compel  was  reclassified  MSF-162,  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955.  She  was  sold  on  26  August  1960. 

Compel  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Competent 

Adequate,  capable,  or  fit. 

(AM-316:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  105;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Auk) 

HMS  Amelia  (BAM-3)  was  launched  30  January  1943 
by  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif;  sponsored  by  Miss  M.  S.  Upton;  retained  for  use 
by  the  U.S.  Navy;  assigned  the  name  Competent  and 
reclassified  AM-316,  23  January  1943;  and  commissioned 
10  November  1943,  Lieutenant  D.  D.  Long,  Jr.,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Competent  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  21  January  1944. 
Eight  days  later  she  departed  to  escort  Sangay  (AE-10) 
to  Majuro,  where  Competent  swept  mines  and  acted  as 
harbor  entrance  control  and  pilot  ship  from  5 February 
to  31  March.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  7 April  she 
continued  to  escort  convoys  to  the  Marshalls  until  15 
July.  Competent  reached  Port  Purvis  24  August  for 
exercises  in  the  Solomons  until  8 September  when  she 
sailed  to  Kossol  Passage  to  sweep  and  patrol  the  west 
entrance  during  the  invasion  of  Peleliu.  She  escorted  a 
convoy  back  to  Port  Purvis  13  October,  and  on  2 No- 
vember departed  for  a west  coast  overhaul. 

On  8 April  1945  Competent  cleared  San  Francisco 
with  a convoy  bound  for  Okinawa.  From  her  arrival  20 
May  she  patrolled  and  screened  the  transports,  then 
swept  mines  from  5 July  to  25  August.  During  Septem- 
ber she  lay  at  Okinawa,  then  swept  off  Chusan  Archi- 
pelago during  October.  She  operated  out  of  Sasebo  on 
various  duties  in  support  of  the  occupation  until  6 
March  1946  when  she  cleared  for  San  Francisco,  arriv- 
ing 21  April.  She  operated  on  the  west  coast  until 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30  January  1947. 


Recommissioned  29  February  1952  as  a result  of  the 
Korean  war,  Competent  put  to  sea  from  Long  Beach  7 
July  and  arrived  at  Sasebo  7 August.  From  this  port 
she  swept  and  patrolled  Korean  waters  until  returning 
to  Long  Beach  5 February  1953.  During  her  second  Far 
Eastern  tour  from  5 October  1953  to  2 June  1954,  she 
patrolled  with  TF  95  off  Korea  to  preserve  the  truce. 
Reclassified  MSF-316,  7 February  1955,  Competent 
operated  along  the  west  coast  until  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  15  April  1955. 

Competent  earned  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  the  Korean  war. 

Compton 

Lewis  Compton  was  born  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  7 
November  1892,  and  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve  22 
March  1917.  After  active  duty  in  World  War  I,  he  con- 
tinued to  take  part  in  training  until  resigning  from  the 
Reserve  1 July  1932.  After  a career  of  public  service  in 
New  Jersey,  he  became  special  assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  himself  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  9 February  1940  to  13  February 
1941.  He  died  in  New  York  24  October  1942. 

(DD-705 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40';  dr.  15'8";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Compton  (DD-705)  was  launched  17  September  1944 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  Compton ; and  commissioned  4 No- 
vember 1944,  Commander  R.  O.  Strange  in  command. 

Compton  cleared  Norfolk  17  February  1945  for  train- 
ing at  Pearl  Harbor  between  16  March  and  5 April, 
when  she  sailed  to  escort  ships  to  Kwajalein  and  Eni- 
wetok. Sailing  on  to  Ulithi,  she  cleared  for  Okinawa  20 
April.  As  the  operations  there  continued,  Compton 
offered  pinpoint  gunfire  support  to  forces  ashore  and 
served  in  the  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  screens 
protecting  shipping  off  the  island.  On  12  May  she  cov- 
ered the  occupation  of  nearby  Tori  Shima,  and  while 
returning  to  her  station  off  Okinawa  was  attacked  by  a 
lone  Japanese  plane  which  she  splashed. 

After  repairs  at  Leyte  from  17  May  to  16  June  1945, 
Compton  returned  to  Okinawa  for  continued  operations 
until  4 July,  when  she  sailed  to  escort  a convoy  to  Guam, 
returning  to  Leyte  Gulf  10  July.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  month,  she  screened  ships  training  in  the  Gulf,  then 
returned  to  Okinawa,  where  she  lay  at  anchor  in 
Buckner  Bay  until  25  August.  Sent  then  to  carry  mail 
to  the  3d  Fleet  at  sea,  Compton  entered  Sagami  Wan  28 
August.  For  the  next  6 months,  she  served  on  patrol  in 
the  western  Pacific,  and  acted  as  planeguard  while  air 
organizations  were  redistributed  throughout  the  Far 
East.  She  cleared  Yokosuka  21  February  1946  for  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  15  March.  Two  weeks  later  she 
sailed  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  raising  Portland, 
Maine,  16  April.  After  overhaul,  she  operated  along 
the  northeast  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until  3 Febru- 
ary 1947,  when  she  sailed  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Compton  returned  to  her  home  port, 
Newport,  R.I.,  14  August  1947. 

Along  with  east  coast  operations,  Compton  cruised 
the  Caribbean  on  intensive  training  and  midshipmen 
cruises  in  the  years  that  followed,  as  well  as  serving  as 
schoolship  and  training  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
During  her  1948-49  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean, 
she  had  duty  with  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Patrol. 
She  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1951,  and  in  the 
late  summer  of  1952  cruised  in  European  waters  in 
NATO  Operation  “Mainbrace.”  Assignment  to  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  came  once  more  in 
1953  and  1955,  and  in  the  spring  of  1956,  Compton 
exercised  off  Bermuda  with  ships  of  the  British  Home 
Fleet  in  NATO  operation  “New  Broom  V.” 

Compton  was  serving  at  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
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in  the  fall  of  1956  when  the  Suez  Crisis  erupted,  and 
stood  by  to  evacuate  American  civilians  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea  areas  should  that  become  necessary. 
With  the  Canal  closed,  Compton  made  her  homeward 
passage  by  way  of  Mombasa,  Durban,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Simonstown,  Recife,  and  Trinidad,  returning  to 
Newport  8 January  1957.  That  fall,  she  again  cruised 
off  the  British  Isles  in  a series  of  NATO  operations. 
From  November  1957  to  April  1958,  she  again  served  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that  summer  cruised  to  Rotterdam  and  Bergen  with 
midshipmen  on  board  for  training.  From  that  time  into 
1960,  her  operations  were  coastwise  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean, as  she  aided  research  and  development  projects, 
including  major  meteorological  research  and  gave  serv- 
ice to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West.  In  August 
1960  Compton  again  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
duty  in  the  6th  Fleet. 

Compton  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Comrade,  see  Combat  (AMC— 69) 


Comstock 

The  Comstock  Lode  in  Nevada,  discovered  in  1859, 
was  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  precious  metals  known 
in  the  world. 

(LSD-19:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Casa  Grande) 

Comstock  (LSD-19)  was  launched  28  April  1945  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  0.  Redue,  Jr.;  and  com- 
missioned 2 July  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  C. 
Rochester,  USNR,  in  command.  - 

Comstock  sailed  from  Norfolk  6 September  1945  and 
after  calling  at  Pearl  Harbor  en  route,  arrived  at 
Okinawa  20  October  to  join  in  the  occupation  activities 
of  amphibious  forces  in  China  and  Japan.  She  served  in 
the  Far  East  until  1946,  then  returned  to  the  west  coast, 
entering  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  26  May  for 
conversion  to  a boat  pool  ship. 

After  operating  along  the  west  coast,  Comstock 
trained  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  July  1947.  Be- 
tween 28  November  1947  and  31  May  1948  she  furnished 
boat  pool  services  to  Joint  Task  Force  7 for  Operation 
“Sandstone,”  the  atomic  weapons  tests  at  Eniwetok. 
After  calling  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco  17  June  and  alternated  local  operations  on  the 
west  coast  with  six  brief  tours  of  duty  in  the  western 
Pacific  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

Comstock  sailed  for  the  Far  East  7 July  1950  and 
arrived  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  12  August,  to  support  the 
United  Nations  operations  in  Korea.  She  joined  in  the 
initial  invasion  at  Inchon,  15  September,  and  remained 
there  as  a repair  and  salvage  vessel  until  4 October.  She 
also  saw  action  during  the  invasion  of  Wonsan  on  26 
October.  In  January  1951  she  was  assigned  as  flagship 
for  Mine  Squadron  3,  and  furnished  gunfire  cover  and 
logistic  support  during  minesweeping  operations  along 
the  east  coast  of  Korea.  On  2 February  1951  she  res- 
cued the  survivors  of  Partridge  (AMS-31)  which  had 
been  mined  and  sunk.  She  also  furnished  landing  craft 
for  the  use  of  British  Royal  Marines  in  their  commando 
raid  south  of  Chinnampo  on  20  May.  Comstock  returned 
to  her  home  port,  Long  Beach,  15  June  1951. 

Comstock  sailed  in  Korean  waters  on  three  more  de- 
ployments during  the  war,  serving  for  most  of  each  with 
Mine  Squadron  3.  On  her  next  tour  to  the  Far  East, 
she  sailed  from  Yokosuka  14  August  1954  as  part  of  the 
task  force  engaged  in  Operation  “Passage  to  Freedom,” 
the  evacuation  of  Indo-Chinese  civilians  from  Haiphong 
in  Communist  North  Vietnam.  She  returned  to 
Yokosuka  in  October  and  sailed  7 November  by  way  of 


Alaskan  waters  for  the  west  coast.  In  May  1955  she 
joined  the  Surface  Support  Unit  for  Operation  “Wig- 
wam,” an  underwater  atomic  test  off  the  coast  of  south- 
ern California. 

Between  that  time  and  December  1960,  Comstock 
returned  to  the  Far  East  and  the  islands  of  the  western 
Pacific  for  duty  in  1956-57,  1957-58,  1959,  and  1960. 
While  on  the  west  coast,  she  frequently  operated  in 
amphibious  exercises  with  marines. 

Comstock  received  10  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 

Conanicut 

An  island  in  Narragansett  Bay. 

Conanicut  (YFB-15),  formerly  Poughkeepsie,  served 
in  a noncommissioned  status  at  Newport,  R.I.,  from 
1940  to  1954  when  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List. 

Conasauga 

A river  in  Georgia. 

(AOG-15:  1.  254';  b.  45';  dr.  13';  s.  8 k.) 

Conasauga  (AOG-15)  was  built  in  1932  as  New  York 
Socony  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  23  March  1943;  and 
commissioned  19  April  1943,  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Traut, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  York  1 May  1943,  Conasauga  ar- 
rived at  Oran  28  May.  She  was  attached  to  Commander, 
Naval  Forces,  North  African  Waters,  and  carried  gaso- 
line to  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  until  decom- 
missioned and  transferred  to  France  under  lend  lease 
25  December  1944.  She  was  returned  17  October  1945  at 
Palermo,  her  equipment  was  salvaged  and  her  hulk  sold 
19  December  1945. 


Conastota,  see  PC— 1135 


Conchardee 

A Creek  Indian  word  meaning  “red  dirt.” 

Conchardee  (YTB-412)  served  in  a noncommissioned 
status  in  the  Pacific,  based  on  Pearl  Harbor,  from  1945 
through  1960. 

Concho 

A river  in  Texas. 

The  name  Concho  was  assigned  to  AO-102  on  5 Janu- 
ary 1945,  but  construction  was  canceled  on  18  August 
1945. 

Concise 

Condensed,  brief. 

(AM-163:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6'';  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Admirable) 

Concise  (AMC-140)  was  reclassified  AM-163,  21  Feb- 
ruary 1942;  launched  6 February  1943  by  Willamette 
Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and  commissioned 
25  April  1944,  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Ullmann,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  3 July  1944  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  Concise  arrived  13  July  for  training.  She  swept 
mines  at  French  Frigate  Shoals  from  6 to  16  August, 
then  sailed  to  Eniwetok,  arriving  28  September.  As- 
signed to  convoy  escort  duty  until  11  August  1945, 
Concise  arrived  off  Okinawa,  30  August.  On  8 Septem- 
ber she  sailed  to  clear  mines  from  Japanese  waters  in 
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protection  of  occupation  shipping,  sweeping  off  Waka- 
yama, Osaka,  and  Nagoya  until  20  November.  Concise 
returned  to  San  Francisco  16  December  1945  and  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  31  May  1946  at  San 
Diego.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-163  on  7 February 
1955. 

Concise  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Concord 

A town  in  Massachusetts,  scene  of  the  first  conflict 
between  the  Americans  and  British  troops  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  on  19  April  1775. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  700;  1.  127';  b.  33'9";  dr.  16'6";  cpl.  190;  a.  18 
32  pd  car.,  2 32  pdr.) 

The  first  Concord,  a sloop-of-war,  was  launched  24 
September  1828  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  and  com- 
missioned 7 May  1830,  Master  Commandant  M.  C.  Perry 
in  command. 

Concord  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  from  1830  to 
1832,  and  in  the  West  Indies  from  1836  to  1837  and  in 
1838.  During  1841  and  1842,  she  served  on  the  Brazil 
Station.  She  was  ordered  on  28  June  1842  to  proceed  to 
the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
thence  to  Madagascar  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa  for 
the  protection  of  American  whaling  interests.  She  ran 
aground  on  a sand  bar  on  2 October  1842  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loango  River  in  the  Mozambique  Channel.  Her 
crew  made  determined  efforts  to  save  her,  but  when  her 
captain,  Commander  Boerum,  was  drowned  while  cross- 
ing the  bar,  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Gardner  who  succeeded  to 
command,  made  the  decision  to  leave  the  ship  in  the 
river,  and  chartered  the  Portuguese  brig  Union  to  take 
the  men  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

II 

(PG-3:  dp.  1,710;  1.  244'5";  b.  36';  dr.  14';  s.  14  k.;  cpl. 

187;  a.  3 6",  1 4") 

The  second  Concord  (PG-3)  was  built  by  Delaware 
River  Iron  Works;  launched  8 Mar.  1890  by  N.  F. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  and  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Miss 
M.  D.  Coates;  and  commissioned  14  Feb.  1891,  Cmdr. 
O.  A.  Batcheller  in  command. 


Concord  operated  on  the  New  England  coast,  and 
sailed  from  New  York  17  November  1891  on  a cruise  to 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  with  her  squadron, 
then  arrived  at  New  Orleans  27  April  1892  and  cruised 
up  the  Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Cairo,  111.,  visiting 
various  ports  en  route. 

Returning  to  New  York  13  June  1892,  Concord  made 
another  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  late  that  year,  and 
arrived  back  at  Norfolk  5 December.  She  participated 
in  International  Naval  Reviews  held  at  Norfolk  and 
New  York  in  March  and  April  1893,  and  in  June  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  the  Far  East,  calling  at  the  Azores, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Bangkok,  and  Saigon  be- 
fore arriving  at  Hong  Kong  30  October.  She  cruised  on 
the  Asiatic  Station  showing  the  flag  and  protecting 
American  interests  until  29  May  1894  when  she  arrived 
at  Unalaska.  She  cruised  in  the  North  Pacific  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  empowered  her  to  seize 
all  vessels  violating  the  laws  protecting  valuable  fur 
seals.  She  gathered  hydrographic  information  to  correct 
Bering  Sea  charts  and  conduct  scientific  observations  of 
the  fur  seals. 

Concord  returned  to  the  Asiatic  Station  in  September 
1894  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  Far  East  until  re- 
turning to  San  Francisco  3 May  1896.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  for  repairs  between  27  May  1896  and 
22  May  1897.  After  a cruise  to  Alaskan  waters  (1  July- 
29  November),  she  sailed  from  Mare  Island  8 January 
1898  for  the  Asiatic  Station.  With  the  declaration  of 
war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  in  April, 
Concord  joined  Admiral  Dewey’s  squadron  at  Mirs  Bay 
near  Hong  Kong  on  the  24th  and  sailed  for  the  Philip- 
pines. On  1 May  the  squadron  entered  Manila  Bay  and 
won  the  resounding  victory  that  resulted  in  American 
control  of  the  Philippines  and  renewed  interests  and 
responsibilities  in  the  Far  East. 

Concord  resumed  her  patrol  on  station  in  August  1898, 
but  returned  to  the  Philippines  19  December  to  assist  in 
putting  down  the  insurrection.  Her  duty  consisted  of 
patrolling  the  coast  to  restrict  insurgent  movements  and 
shipping;  bombarding  various  guerrilla  strongholds; 
and  aiding  Army  operations.  Except  for  a voyage  to 
Guam  in  March  1900  to  deliver  stores,  and  a brief  voyage 
to  Hong  Kong  for  repairs,  Concord  remained  in  Philip- 
pine waters  until  June  1901,  when  she  sailed  by  way  of 
Alaskan  waters  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  28  September 


USS  Concord  (PG-3)  at  Manila  Bay 
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1901.  She  cruised  with  the  Fleet  in  Mexican  waters, 
then  went  out  of  commission  26  February  1902  at 
Mare  Island. 

Recommissioned  15  June  1903  Concord  operated  along 
the  North  American  coast  from  Alaska  to  Panama  and 
to  Hawaii  and  Alaska  until  decommissioned  at  Bremer- 
ton 25  August  1904.  Concord  was  recommissioned  again 
16  September  1905,  sailed  from  Bremerton  24  December 
1905,  operated  in  the  Philippines  until  March  1906,  then 
sailed  to  China.  Until  1908  she  remained  in  the  Far 
East  serving  at  times  on  the  Yangtze  Patrol  and  as 
station  ship  at  Shanghai  and  Cahton. 

Concord  served  as  station  ship  at  Guam  from  2 Janu- 
ary to  10  September  1909,  then  sailed  to  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard  arriving  11  October,  decommissioning  4 
November  1909,  and  assigned  as  barracks  ship  for  the 
Naval  Militia  of  Washington  at  Seattle.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  Department  15  June  1914  and 
served  as  quarantine  station  vessel  for  the  Coast  Guard 
at  Astoria,  Oreg.  Returned  to  naval  custody  19  March 
1929,  she  was  sold  28  June  1929. 

III 

(AM:  1.  140';  b.  26';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  36;  a 1 3") 

The  third  Concord  (No.  773)  was  built  in  1898  by 
Charles  Hillman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  22  September  1917;  outfitted  by  Boston  Navy 
Yard;  and  commissioned  20  November  1917,  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  E.  M.  Gracie,  USNRF,  in  command.  She 
was  renamed  and  reclassified  Mendota  (YT-33)  on  20 
November  1920,  and  her  name  was  again  changed  on  30 
January  1932  to  Muscotah. 

Concord  sailed  from  Philadelphia  15  December  1917 
for  Bermuda  where  she  joined  Galatia  and  Gypsum 
Queen  to  tow  three  French  submarine  chasers  to  Ponta 
Delgada,  Azores.  She  continued  to  Brest,  arriving  22 
February  1918  for  service  as  harbor  tug  until  25  Oc- 
tober 1919.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  28  November,  and 
the  next  month  reported  to  Washington  Navy  Yard 
where  she  was  placed  “in  service”  and  served  as  a 
harbor  tug.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  4 November 
1934  and  sold  30  April  1937. 

IV 

(CL-10:  dp.  7,050;  1.  555'6"; ; b.  55'4";  dr.  13'6";  s.  34 

k. ; cpl.  458;  a.  12  6'',  4 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Omaha) 

The  fourth  Concord  (CL-10)  was  launched  15  Decem- 
ber 1921  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  H.  Butterick;  and  commissioned  3 
November  1923,  Captain  O.  G.  Murfin  in  command. 

On  her  maiden  cruise,  between  23  November  1923  and 
9 April  1924,  Concord  called  at  Mediterranean  ports, 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  exercised  with  the  fleet  in  the  Carib- 
bean before  returning  to  Philadelphia.  As  flagship  of 
Commander,  Destroyer  Squadrons,  Scouting  Fleet,  she 
cruised  the  Caribbean  and  sailed  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  exercise  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1924  and 
1925.  Continuing  to  operate  in  the  Atlantic,  she  joined 
in  the  Presidential  Fleet  Review  taken  by  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge  on  4 June  1927. 

Serving  as  flagship  of  Commander,  Cruiser  Division 
3,  Battle  Force,  Concord  cruised  the  Pacific  from  her 
base  at  San  Diego  after  early  1932,  exercising  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Caribbean  in  1934.  She  took  part  in 
Presidential  Fleet  Reviews  taken  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  30  September  1935  and  12  July  1938,  and 
joined  in  fleet  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  area,  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  off  Alaska.  After  operating  on  the  east 
coast  in  the  winter  of  1938-39,  she  returned  to  Pacific 
operations,  and  from  1 April  1940  was  based  at  Pearl 
Harbor  for  a training  schedule  which  intensified  as  war 
came  closer. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  Concord  was 
at  San  Diego  preparing  for  a shipyard  overhaul  which 


she  completed  early  in  February  1942.  Assigned  to  the 
Southeast  Pacific  Force,  she  escorted  convoys  to  Bora 
Bora  in  the  Society  Islands,  exercised  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  cruised  along  the  coast  of  South  America  and 
to  the  islands  of  the  southeast  Pacific,  serving  from 
time  to  time  as  flagship  of  her  force.  Between  5 Sep- 
tember and  24  November  1943,  she  carried  Rear  Admiral 
R.  E.  Byrd  on  a tour  to  survey' the  potential  use  of  a 
number  of  southeast  Pacific  islands  in  national  defense 
and  commercial  aviation.  During  this  cruise,  she  suf- 
fered a gasoline  explosion  which  killed  22  men  including 
her  executive  officer,  and  caused  considerable  damage, 
which  was  repaired  at  Balboa. 

With  repairs  completed  in  March  1944,  Concord  set 
sail  northward  to  join  the  Northern  Pacific  Force  at 
Adak  2 April.  Serving  as  TF  94’s  flagship  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  duty,  she  joined  in  bombardments  of  the 
Kuriles  which  continued  at  intervals  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  preventing  effective  use  by  the  Japanese  of 
their  bases  there.  Harassing  the  northern  shipping 
lanes  of  Japan,  her  force  sank  several  small  craft,  and 
on  25  August  1944,  the  destroyers  of  the  force  made  an 
attack  on  a Japanese  convoy. 

On  31  August  1945,  Concord  stood  out  from  Adak, 
covered  the  occupation  landings  at  Ominato,  Japan, 
between  8 and  14  September,  and  sailed  on  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Canal  Zone,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  12  December  1945  and 
sold  21  January  1947. 

Concord  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Condor 

A large  vulture  found  in  the  high  Andes. 

I 

The  first  Condor  (AMC-14)  was  built  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  in  1937;  acquired  by  the  Navy  28  October  1940; 
and  placed  in  service  at  San  Diego  18  April  1941,  En- 
sign M.  H.  Habbell,  USNR,  in  command.  She  operated 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  throughout  World  War  II. 
Placed  out  of  service  17  January  1946,  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  24 
July  1946. 

II 

On  18  February  1947  YMS-192  (q.v.)  was  reclassified 
and  named  Condor  (AMS-5). 

Cone 

Hutch  Ingham  Cone  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
26  April  1871,  and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1894.  He  served  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  from  1909  to  1913,  and  during  World  War 
I commanded  U.S.  Naval  Aviation  Forces,  Foreign 
Service,  with  headquarters  in  Paris.  His  outstanding 
performance  won  him  many  foreign  decorations  as  well 
as  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Rear  Admiral 
Cone  died  in  Orlando,  Florida,  12  February  1941. 

(DD-866:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18’6";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gearing) 

Cone  (DD-866)  was  launched  10  May  1945  by  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  I.  Cone;  commissioned  18  August  1945,  Commander 
W.  C.  Butler,  Jr.,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Cone’s  first  cruise,  between  12  February  and  9 April 
1946,  was  a visit  to  Portsmouth,  England.  After  a week 
at  Newport,  R.I.,  she  sailed  again  on  an  extensive  good- 
will tour  to  ports  of  both  northern  and  southern  Europe, 
welcoming  visitors  at  each  city,  returning  to  Newport 
24  October.  She  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in 
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the  Caribbean  from  her  home  port,  Norfolk,  until  the 
summer  of  1947,  when  she  carried  midshipmen  on  a 
training  cruise  to  northern  Europe. 

Continuing  training  and  service  activities  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  when  not  deployed,  Cone 
served  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  1948,  joining  the  United  Nations 
Palestine  Patrol  for  a time.  She  returned  to  the  Medi- 
terranean in  1949,  and  later  that  year  crossed  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  maneuvers.  East  coast  and  Caribbean  opera- 
tions and  another  6th  Fleet  tour  occupied  Cone  in  1950. 
Her  1951  Mediterranean  cruise  was  highlighted  by  a 
visit  by  Winston  Churchill  at  Venice  on  9 September, 
and  by  Cone’s  transportation  of  the  United  States  and 
British  Ambassadors  to  Greece  on  a diplomatic  call  on 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  She  served  again  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  1952,  and  on  28  August  1953, 
cleared  Newport  for  a cruise  around  the  world,  sailing 
by  way  of  Panama,  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  Midway, 
and  Yokosuka  to  join  TF  77  on  patrol  off  Korea,  and 
continuing  home  with  calls  at  Hong  Kong,  Bahrein,  Port 
Said,  Naples,  Villefranche,  and  Lisbon,  returning  to 
Norfolk  9 April  1954. 

From  September  to  November  1954,  Cone  sailed  to 
join  other  NATO  navies  in  antisubmarine  training  off 
Ireland  and  in  Operation  “Blackjack,”  then  called  briefly 
at  Mediterranean  ports.  Nineteen  fifty-five  found  her 
concentrating  on  air  defense  exercises  and  acting  as 
planeguard  for  carriers,  and  in  1956,  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean,  she  joined  in  NATO  exercies,  returning 
home  in  June.  Alerted  during  the  Suez  Crisis,  she 
joined  a task  force  which  sailed  to  the  eastern  Atlantic 
to  stand  by,  then  called  at  Lisbon  and  returned  home 
when  its  services  were  not  needed.  In  1958  and  1959-60 
Cone  served  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean; 
through  the  remainder  of  1960,  she  conducted  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean,  operated  locally  from  her  new  home 
port,  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  visited  northern  European 
waters  during  NATO  maneuvers. 

Conecuh 

A river  in  Alabama. 


The  construction  of  Conecuh  (AO-103)  was  canceled 
18  August  1945. 

I 

(AO:  dp.  8,820;  1.  584';  b.  72';  dr.  31';  s.  23  k.,  cpl.  284; 
a.  8 40mm.;  cl.  Conecuh) 

Dithmarschen,  a combination  oiler  and  supply  vessel, 
was  built  by  F.  Schichau,  Danzig,  in  1938,  for  the  Ger- 
man Navy.  Taken  over  by  British  authorities  at 
Bremerhaven  when  World  War  II  ended,  Dithmarschen 
was  allocated  to  the  United  States  Navy  15  January 
1946  by  the  Inter-Allied  Reparations  Commission.  She 
was  placed  in  service  2 May  1946  as  Dithmarschen 
(IX-301),  with  Captain  A.  W.  Maddox,  USNR,  in 
charge.  Departing  Bremerhaven  8 May  she  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  19  May  for  conversion  to 
a naval  vessel.  The  need  for  a one-stop  oiler-replenish- 
ment type  ship  had  been  illustrated  by  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Dithmarschen  was  used  for  experimental 
work  in  this  field  since  she  had  been  developed  spe- 
cifically for  this  type  of  duty.  On  1 October  her  name 
was  changed  to  Conecuh  and  she  was  redesignated  AO- 
110,  but  lack  of  funds  delayed  her  conversion  and  she 
was  placed  out  of  service  24  October. 

Her  classification  was  changed  to  AOR-110  on  4 Sep- 
tember 1952  and  she  was  converted  to  a replenishment 
fleet  tanker.  Conecuh  was  commissioned  16  February 
1953,  Commander  M.  B.  Freeman  in  command.  Follow- 
ing her  shakedown  in  the  Virginia  Capes,  she  steamed  to 
Greenock,  Scotland  to  take  part  in  NATO  Operation 


“Mariner”  (16  September-20  October).  She  sailed  for  a 
tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
(5  March-28  May  1954),  then  underwent  an  extensive 
overhaul  at  Norfolk  (30  June  1954-4  January  1955). 
She  remained  at  Norfolk  except  for  refueling  units  at 
sea,  operations  in  the  Caribbean,  and  off  the  Florida 
Keys  (25  October-7  November  1955),  until  decommis- 
sioned and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  retention  in  the  Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  3 April 
1956.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  1 June 
1960. 

Conecuh  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  combination 
oiler-replenishment  ship;  experience  gained  during  her 
operations  led  to  the  development  of  the  fast  combat 
support  ship  (AOE)  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Conemaugh 

A river  in  Pennsylvania. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  955;  1.  233'9'';  b.  34'10'';  dr.  8';  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 
125;  a.  1 100-pdr.  r.,  1 11"  sb.,  6 24-pdr.  sb.,  and  1 12-pdr. 
sb.) 

Originally  named  Cinemaugh,  the  first  Conemaugh,  a 
side  wheel  steamer,  was  renamed  24  December  1861, 
launched  1 May  1862  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.;  and  commissioned  16  July  1862,  Lieutenant 
R.  Werden  in  command. 

Conemaugh  sailed  from  Portsmouth  19  July  1862  and 
arrived  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  30  July  to  join  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  patrolled  and  served 
as  a picket  frequently  engaging  Confederate  batteries 
and  detachments  of  troops  along  stream  banks.  Among 
such  exchanges  were  those  with  the  Cat  Island  battery 
on  5 March,  13  April  and  23  May  1863  and  Fort  Wagner 
on  11  and  12  July  1863.  Conemaugh  entered  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard  19  September  and  was  placed  out  of 
commission  4 days  later  for  overhaul. 

Clearing  Philadelphia  24  January  1864,  Conemaugh 
arrived  at  Key  West  1 February  for  duty  with  the  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron.  She  carried  stores  and  ord- 
nance to  the  ships  off  Mobile,  Ala.  She  captured  the 
blockade  runner  Judson  on  30  April  and  sent  her  into 
Ship  Island  with  her  valuable  cargo  of  cotton  and  tur- 
pentine. With  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut’s  fleet,  Cone- 
maugh landed  troops  on  Dauphin  Island  on  3 August 
and  participated  in  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
on  5 August.  She  sailed  from  Key  West  5 November  for 
overhaul  at  Philadelphia. 

From  20  May  to  22  November  1865  Conemaugh 
cruised  the  coast  of  North  and  South  Carolina  with  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  lay  at  Nor- 
folk from  25  November  1865  to  27  May  1866,  then  was 
assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  Conemaugh 
cruised  on  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  and  Florida  until 
23  July  1867  when  she  put  in  to  New  York  Navy  Yard 
where  she  was  decommissioned  27  July  1867  and  sold  on 
1 October  1867. 

II 

( AOG-62 : dp.  845;  I.  220'6";  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Mettawee) 

The  second  Conemaugh  was  launched  17  February 
1945  by  East  Coast  Ship  Yard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J., 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  J.  Read;  acquired  by  the  Navy  9 
March  1945;  converted  at  Marine  Basin  Shipyard, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; and  commissioned  21  March  1945, 
Lieutenant  W.  A.  Jump,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Conemaugh  cleared  Norfolk  7 May  1945  to  load  fuel 
at  Aruba  and  sailed  on  to  arrive  at  San  Diego  7 June. 
She  put  out  from  San  Diego  17  June  for  San  Francisco, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and  Ulithi.  Here  she  had  local 
fueling  duties  as  well  as  making  voyages  to  Peleliu 
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from  2 August  to  30  October.  She  then  became  station 
diesel  tanker  at  Guam,  continuing  her  fuel  runs  to 
Peleliu  until  25  January  1946,  when  she  returned  to 
San  Francisco.  Conemaugh  was  decommissioned  26 
March  1946,  and  returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration. 


Conestoga 

A broad-wheel,  covered,  wagon  originated  in  Cones- 
toga Pa.,  for  use  in  soft  soil  and  on  the  prairies. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  572) 

The  first  Conestoga,  a side  wheeled  steamer,  was  pur- 
chased in  June  1861  for  service  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Assigned  to  the  Army’s 
Western  Gunboat  Flotilla,  Conestoga,  under  the  com- 
mand of  naval  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Phelps,  participated  in 
patrol  duty  and  minor  skirmishes  with  Confederate 
shore  units  until  February  1862.  She  took  part  in  the 
crucial  capture  of  Fort  Henry  6 February  1862  with  six 
gunboats,  then  steamed  with  Lexington  and  Tyler  to 
Florence,  Ala.,  where  the  three  captured  a half-finished 
gunboat  and  two  steamers,  and  destroyed  other  war 
material.  Conestoga  joined  in  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Fort  Donelson  from  13  to  16  February,  and  between 
13  June  and  9 July  in  the  operations  up  the  White 
River  and  the  capture  of  St.  Charles,  vital  phases  of  the 
Navy’s  campaign  on  the  inland  waters. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  Department  1 October  1862 
with  other  ships  of  the  Western  Gunboat  Flotilla, 
Conestoga  continued  to  operate  near  the  moutho  of  the 
Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  and  on  the  Mississippi  until 
mid-1863,  on  patrol  and  convoy  duty  and  attacking  shore 
installations.  Between  19  May  and  4 July  1863  she 
joined  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  She  took  part  in  the 
expedition  on  the  Black,  Tensas,  and  Ouachita  Rivers 
from  12  to  20  July  1863,  returning  to  the  Black  and 
Ouachita  again  from  29  February  to  5 March  1864.  On 
the  night  of  8 March  1864  Conestoga  collided  with 
General  Price  off  Bondurant  Point  while  on  her  way  to 
join  the  expedition  up  the  Red  River  and  sank  imme- 
diately. 


Conestoga  was  renamed  Sangamon  (q.v.)  on  9 Sep- 
tember 1862  prior  to  her  commissioning. 

II 

(AT-54:  dp.  420;  1.  170';  b.  29';  dr.  16';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  38; 
a.  1 3") 

The  second  Conestoga  (AT-54)  was  built  in  1904  by 
Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ; purchased  by 
the  Navy  14  September  1917 ; and  commissioned  10 
November  1917,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  C.  Olsen, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Submarine  Force,  Conestoga  carried 
out  towing  duties  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  transported 
supplies  and  guns,  escorted  convoys  to  Bermuda  and  the 
Azores,  and  cruised  with  the  American  Patrol  Detach- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  the  Azores.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  she  was  attached  to  Naval  Base  No.  13,  Azores, 
from  which  she  towed  disabled  ships  and  escorted  con- 
voys until  her  arrival  at  New  York  26  September  1919. 
She  was  then  assigned  to  harbor  tug  duty  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  at  Norfolk. 

Ordered  to  duty  as  station  ship  at  Tutuila,  American 
Samoa,  Conestoga  underwent  alterations  and  fitting  out 
at  Norfolk,  and  cleared  Hampton  Roads  18  November 
1920  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  7 January 
1921,  she  continued  to  Mare  Island  17  February  for 
voyage  repairs. 


Conestoga  put  to  sea  from  Mare  Island  for  Samoa  25 
March  1921.  No  further  word  was  ever  received  from 
the  ship  or  from  her  crew  of  56.  A lifeboat  with  the 
letter  C on  the  bow  was  located  by  the  steamship 
Senator  17  May  1921  in  18°15'  N.,  115°42'  W.  but  a 
thorough  search  of  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  by  all 
available  naval  and  air  forces,  could  locate  neither  men 
nor  wreckage.  Conestoga  was  declared  lost  with  all  her 
crew  30  June  1921. 


Coney,  Edgar  F.,  see  Edgar  F.  Coney 


Confederacy 

A number  of  states  or  persons  in  league  with  each 
other,  applied  to  the  union  of  original  13  States. 

(Fr.:  t.  959;  1.  153';  b.  35'6";  cpl.  260;  a.  28  12-pdr., 
8 6-pdr.) 

The  Continental  frigate  Confederacy  was  launched  8 
November  1778  at  Chatham,  Conn.,  and  towed  to  New 
London  to  be  prepared  for  sea.  From  1 May  to  24. 
August  1779  she  cruised  on  the  Atlantic  coast  under  the 
command  of  Captain  S.  Harding.  While  convoying  a 
fleet  of  merchantmen,  on  6 June,  she  and  Deane  cap- 
tured three  prizes,  drove  off  two  British  frigates  and 
brought  the  convoy  safely  into  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

On  17  September  1779  Confederacy  was  ordered  to 
carry  the  French  Minister  and  his  family  back  to 
France.  Later  John  Jay,  the  first  American  Minister  to 
Spain,  his  secretary,  and  family  were  added  to  the 
passenger  list.  During  the  passage  on  7 November 
1779  Confederacy  was  completely  dismasted  and  almost 
lost,  but  managed  through  the  skillful  seamanship  of 
Captain  Harding  to  reach  Martinique  early  in  Decem- 
ber. After  repairs,  she  returned  to  convoy  duty. 

While  homeward  bound  from  Cape  Francois  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1781  with  military  stores  and  other 
supplies,  Confederacy  was  forced  to  strike  her  flag  to 
the  British  ships  Roebuck  (44)  and  Orpheus  (32).  She 
was  subsequently  taken  into  the  British  service  as 
Confederate. 


Con  fiance 

A British  name  retained. 

(Ship:  t.  1,200;  1.  147'5";  b.  37'2";  dph.  7';  cpl.  300;  a. 

27  24  pdr.,  2 18  pdr.,  4 32  pdr.  car.,  6 24  pdr.  car.) 

I 

Confiance  was  built  by  the  British  Navy  for  action  on 
Lake  Champlain.  She  was  captured  by  the  American 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Thomas  Mac- 
donough  during  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Champlain  11  September  1814  which  turned  back 
the  British  invasion  from  Canada.  Confiance  received 
105  round  shot  in  her  hull  and  was  in  a sinking  condi- 
tion when  the  battle  was  over.  She  was  taken  into 
Whitehall,  N.Y.,  sunk  for  preservation  and  offered  for 
sale.  Since  there  was  no  reasonable  offer  for  the  cap- 
tured vessels,  Congress  authorized  their  purchase  3 
March  1815  to  provide  adequate  prize  money  for  those 
who  had  captured  them.  Confiance  was  taken  into  the 
Navy  but  never  fitted  out  for  service.  Evidence  regard- 
ing her  disposition  is  conflicting;  she  is  believed  to  have 
been  sold  at  Whitehall  in  1825. 


The  construction  of  the  screw  steamer  Confiance  of 
12  guns,  carried  on  the  Navy  List  for  1865  as  building 
at  Boston,  was  never  begun. 
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Conflict 

Strife  or  battle,  especially  a prolonged  struggle. 

I 

(AM-85:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  11/7";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

The  first  Conflict  (AM-85)  was  launched  18  April 
1942  by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and 
commissioned  7 September  1942,  Lieutenant  R.  W. 
Luther,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  Seattle  7 December  1942,  Conflict  called  at 
San  Francisco  and  Pearl  Harbor  before  arriving  at 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  29  January  1943.  From 
this  base  she  sailed  on  antisubmarine  patrols  in  the 
Solomons  and  escorted  convoys  throughout  the  Solomons 
and  the  Florida  Islands  until  2 July  1945.  On  1 June 
1944  her  name  was  canceled  and  her  classification 
changed  to  PC-1589. 

Arriving  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  4 July  1945 
PC-1589  visited  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  from  10  to  21 
July,  then  escorted  Navy  crash  boats  to  the  Ellice, 
Wallis,  Fiji,  and  New  Hebrides  Islands.  After  the  end 
of  the  war  she  remained  in  New  Caledonia  serving  as 
pilot  ship  until  7 March  1946  when  she  got  underway 
for  an  overhaul  at  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  sailing  on  to 
arrive  in  Pearl  Harbor  1 May.  She  decommissioned  31 
May  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration for  disposal  3 December  1947. 

PC-1589  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(AM-426:  dp.  630;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

72;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Conflict  (AM-426)  was  launched  16  De- 
cember 1952  by  Fulton  Shipyard,  Antioch,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Aldrich,  wife  of  Captain  Aldrich; 
commissioned  23  March  1954,  Lieutenant  R.  Y.  Scott  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Conflict  operated  on  the  west  coast  between  12  April 
1954  and  4 January  1956,  conducting  acoustic  ranging 
experiments,  noise  reduction  experiments,  and  removing 
practice  mine  fields.  She  was  reclassified  MSO-426  on 
7 February  1955.  She  sailed  from  Long  Beach  4 Janu- 
ary 1956  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  between  15  January 
and  20  February,  she  conducted  underwater  photogra- 
phy operations.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  1 March, 
and  during  April  conducted  shock  tests  off  San  Clemente 
Island.  Conflict  joined  harbor  defense  exercises  at  San 
Diego  and  carried  out  other  local  operations  until  5 
August  1957,  when  she  sailed  from  Long  Beach  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  Midway,  and  Yokosuka,  arriving  31 
August.  She  operated  in  Japanese  waters,  called  at 
Hong  Kong,  and  joined  ships  of  the  Republic  of  China 
in  minesweeping  exercises  off  Formosa,  returning  to 
Long  Beach  1 March  for  west  coast  operations  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  She  returned  to  duty  in  the 
Far  East  14  March  1960,  calling  at  Manila,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  and  Japanese  ports  before  sailing  for  the  west 
coast  24  June.  Local  operations  were  resumed  through 
the  remainder  of  1960. 


Congaree 

A river  in  South  Carolina. 

Congaree  (IX-84),  formerly  Wakiva,  was  an  auxiliary 
yawl  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  at  Port 
Everglades  Section  Base  on  17  October  1942  for  inshore 
patrol  duty  in  the  7th  Naval  District.  She  performed  in 
this  capacity  until  placed  out  of  service  on  15  March 
1943.  In  May  1946  she  was  transferred  to  Annapolis 
for  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Congaree  was  turned 


over  to  the  Maritime  Commission  in  April  1947  and 
stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on  10  June. 

Conger 

An  eel  found  in  warm  seas  at  moderate  depths,  com- 
mon to  both  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(SS-477 : dp.  1,570;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  76;  a.  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Conger  (SS-477)  was  launched  17  October  1944  by 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Ploeser;  and  commissioned  14  February  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  H.  D.  Sipple  in  command. 

Conger  tested  new  submarine  equipment  at  New 
London  until  she  cleared  21  July  1945  for  Pacific  service. 
At  sea  between  Balboa  and  Pearl  Harbor  upon  the  end 
of  hostilities,  she  was  ordered  back  to  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  on  4 September  arrived  at  Key  West  to  provide 
services  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  until  6 December. 
She  sailed  then  for  New  London  and  Tompkinsville, 
N.Y.,  where  she  lay  until  sailing  10  January  1946  for 
her  assigned  home  port  at  Cristobal,  C.Z. 

Conger  operated  in  the  Caribbean,  calling  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in  May  1947,  until  23  Au- 
gust, when  she  sailed  for  a complete  circuit  of  the  South 
American  continent  on  special  hydrographic  work, 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  She  returned 
to  the  Canal  Zone  5 October  to  resume  her  Caribbean 
operations,  and  from  11  January  1948  made  her  base  at 
Key  West.  On  3 June  1949  her  home  port  became 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  she  operated  along  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean  assisting  in  the  training  of  surface 
ships,  taking  part  in  fleet  exercises,  and  perfecting  her 
own  readiness  for  action.  She  was  again  transferred  in 
1952,  arriving  at  New  London,  her  new  home  port,  12 
December.  From  that  time  through  1960,  she  continued 
her  east  coast  operations,  and  frequently  put  to  sea  with 
student  submariners  on  board. 

Congress 

The  bicameral  legislature  of  the  National  Government 
of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

I 

(Gy:  1. 123;  lbp.  72'4";  b.  19'7'';  dph.  6'2";  cpl.  80;  a.  2 
12-pdr.,  2 18-pdr.,  4 6-pdr.)  • 

The  first  Congress  was  a galley  built  at  the  direction 
of  Brigadier  General  Benedict  Arnold  at  Skenesborough, 
New  York,  in  1776  for  a fleet  intended  to  impede  British 
advance  southward  on  Lake  Champlain.  Joining  Ar- 
nold’s fleet  on  6 October  1776,  Congress  served  as  flag- 
ship during  the  battle  of  Valcour  Island  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain, fought  on  11-13  October  of  that  year.  During  the 
first  day’s  lengthy  engagement  she  fought  valiantly,  but 
suffered  extensive  damage  to  her  hull,  mast,  and  yards, 
at  the  hands  of  the  vastly  superior  British  force. 

On  12  October  the  Continental  Fleet,  hopeful  of 
further  delaying  the  enemy  as  well  as  escaping  to 
Crown  Point,  slipped  through  the  British  line  under 
cover  of  darkness,  only  to  be  overtaken  the  following 
day  at  Split  Rock.  In  the  ensuing  engagement,  Congress 
was  so  shattered  that  Arnold  was  obliged  to  run  her 
ashore  and  set  the  ship  ablaze. 

Although  more  than  20  of  her  crew  were  killed  and 
Congress  herself  was  destroyed,  the  mission  of  the  ship 
and  the  fleet  was  accomplished.  The  British,  their  ad- 
vance delayed  until  the  season  was  too  late  for  land 
operations,  withdrew  to  Canada.  The  Americans  used 
the  time  thus  gained  to  equip  and  train  the  Army  which 
defeated  the  next  British  invasion  attempt,  at  Saratoga, 
N.Y.,  on  17  October  1777.  This  major  victory  was  a most 
powerful  factor,  in  influencing  France  to  throw  her 
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might,  including  the  large  French  Navy,  on  the  side  of 
the  struggling  young  republic. 

II 

(Fr:  lbp.  126;  b.  34'10";  dph.  10'6";  a.  28  guns) 

The  second  Congress  was  a sailing  frigate  built  by 
Lancaster  Burling  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  under  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress, 
dated  13  December  1775.  One  of  the  first  13  ships 
authorized  to  be  built  by  the  new  government,  she  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Grenell  in  the 
summer  of  1776.  Before  her  outfitting  was  completed, 
the  British  occupied  the  approaches  to  the  Hudson  River 
and  extended  their  control  of  the  environs  throughout 
1777.  The  infant  Continental  Navy  suffered  the  destruc- 
tion of  Congress  in  October  1777  to  prevent  her  seizure 
by  the  enemy. 

III 

(Fr:  dp.  1,265;  lbp.  164';  b.  41';  dph.  13'4'';  cpl.  340; 
a.  24  18-pdr.,  12  12-pdr.) 

Congress,  one  of  six  frigates  authorized  by  congres- 
sional enactment  of  27  March  1794,  was  built  by  naval 
constructor,  J.  Hackett,  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Her  con- 
struction, interrupted  upon  conclusion  of  peace  terms 
with  Algiers,  was  resumed  with  the  imminence  of  naval 
war  with  France,  and  she  was  launched  15  August  1799 
under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  Sever. 

After  outfitting  at  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  Congress 
proceeded  to  Newport,  R.I.,  in  December  1799  then  to  sea 
to  protect  commerce  from  French  despoilment.  She 
started  her  maiden  voyage,  on  6 January  1800,  in  com- 
pany with  frigate,  Essex,  escorting  merchant  ships  to 
the  East  Indies;  however,  she  lost  her  mast  when  only 
6 days  out  and  returned  to  the  States.  Following  re- 
pairs at  Hampton  Roads  she  again  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  on  26  July. 

On  29  August  she  recaptured  the  merchant  brig, 
Experiment,  seized  3 days  previously  by  a French 
privateer.  Sailing  on  the  Santo  Domingo  station  until 
the  following  year,  Congress  returned  to  Boston  in 
April  1801  and  was  thereafter  placed  in  ordinary  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  continuing  piracies  of  the  Barbary  States  occa- 
sioned Congress’  return  to  commission  in  April  1804. 
Under  Captain  John  Rodgers  she  departed  for  Hampton 
Roads  to  join  the  ships  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron, 
Commodore  S.  Barron.  Arriving  at  Gibraltar  on  11 
August,  Congress  cruised  vigilantly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  11  months.  Now  commanded  by  Stephen 
Decatur,  she  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November, 
carrying  the  Tunisian  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
She  again  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Washington  until  1811. 

A period  of  extensive  repair  preceded  recommissioning 
of  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1811,  under  the  command  of 
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Captain  J.  Smith.  Early  in  1812  before  war  broke  out 
she  made  several  brief  cruises  along  the  eastern  coast. 
Congress  was  assigned  to  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
J.  Rodgers,  patrolling  the  North  Atlantic,  from  June  to 
August  1812.  She  made  her  second  cruise  against  the 
enemy  in  company  with  the  frigate  President,  sailing 
from  Boston  on  8 October  and  capturing  nine  prizes 
before  returning  on  31  December.  On  30  April  1813, 
Congress  again  put  to  sea,  cruising  off  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  the  Brazil  coast  where  she  captured  four 
small  enemy  ships.  On  14  December  she  returned  to 
Portsmouth  for  repairs,  remaining  there  for  the  dura- 
tion. 

From  October  1822  to  April  1823  Congress,  Captain 
J.  Biddle,  operated  against  the  West  Indies  pirates. 
During  the  second  half  of  1823  she  carried  the  United 
States  Ministers  to  Spain  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

In  1824  Congress  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk 
until  December  when  she  was  towed  to  Washington  for 
repairs.  In  November  1829  she  returned  to  Norfolk 
where  she  served  as  receiving  ship  for  several  years  and 
then  was  laid  up  in  ordinary. 

Survey  in  1834  found  her  unfit  for  repair  and  she 
was  broken  up  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  by  order  of 
the  Navy  Commissioner. 

IV 

(Fr:  dp.  1,867;  lbp.  179';  b.  47'10";  dr.  22'6'';  cpl.  480; 
a.  4 8'',  48  32-pdr.) 

The  fourth  Congress  was  launched  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  16  Aug.  1841,  and  placed  in  commis- 
sion under  Captain  P.  Voorhees  on  7 May  1842.  Her 
first  cruise,  starting  15  July,  took  her  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  service  with  the  Squadron  of  Commodores 
C.  Morgan  and  C.  Morris.  In  Dec.  1843  she  proceeded  to 
the  east  coast  of  South  America  seizing  the  Buenos  Aires 
naval  squadron  blockading  Montevideo  on  29  September 
1844,  where  she  was  active  until  January  1845  in  safe- 
guarding U.S.  trade.  She  was  placed  in  ordinary  at 
Norfolk  in  March. 

The  frigate  was  recommissioned  on  15  September 
1845  as  flagship  of  Commodore  R.  Stockton  and  sailed 
for  the  Pacific  in  late  October.  After  landing  the  United 
States  Commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  at  Hono- 
lulu on  10  June,  she  proceeded  to  Monterey  Bay  where 
she  joined  the  Pacific  Squadron.  Captain  E.  Lavalette 
assumed  command  on  20  July  employing  her  along  the 
west  coast  during  war  with  Mexico.  Large  detachments 
of  her  crew  participated  in  battles  on  Rio  San  Gabriel 
and  the  plains  of  La  Mesa,  and  in  the  occupation  of  Los 
Angeles.  She  assisted  in  the  bombardment  and  capture 
of  Guaymas,  Mexico,  in  October  1847,  and  in  November 
furnished  a detachment  which  aided  in  the  occupation 
of  Mazatlan.  On  23  August  1848  she  departed  La  Paz 
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for  Norfolk  arriving  the  following  January  to  be  placed 
in  ordinary. 

In  May  1850  she  was  assigned  a threefold  mission, 
protection  of  United  States  interests  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  and  Cape  Horn,  prevention  of  the  use  of 
our  national  flag  to  cover  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
maintenance  of  our  neutral  rights  during  hostilities 
among  the  South  American  countries.  Departing  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  12  June,  she  arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  1 
September  and  assumed  duty  as  flagship  of  the  Brazil 
Squadron  under  Commodore  I.  McKeever  until  June 
1853.  She  returned  to  New  York  on  20  July  for  de- 
commissioning. 

On  19  June  1855  Congress  sailed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  there  followed  2 years  as  flagship  of  Com- 
modore S.  Breese.  Sailing  from  Spezia,  Italy,  on  26 
November  1857  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  13  Jan- 
uary 1858  and  was  placed  out  of  commission. 

In  1859  Congress  was  reassigned  as  flagship  of  Com- 
modore J.  Sands  and  the  Brazil  Squadron,  remaining  in 
that  area  until  the  Civil  War  precipitated  her  return  to 
Boston  on  22  August  1861. 

On  9 September  1861,  she  was  ordered  to  duty  under 
command  of  Captain  Goldsborough  in  the  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron,  later  to  serve  under  Commander 
W.  Smith,  and  Lieutenant  J.  Smith.  Congress  was 
anchored  off  Newport  News,  Va.,  on  8 March  1862,  when 
she  fell  under  attack  by  the  Confederate  ironclad, 
Virginia  (ex-USS  Merrimack)  and  five  other  small 
ships.  After  exchanging  broadsides  with  Virginia, 
Congress  slipped  her  moorings  and  ran  aground  in 
shallow  water.  The  ironclad  and  her  consorts  attacked 
from  a distance  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  the  ship, 
killing  120,  including  the  commanding  officer.  Ablaze  in 
several  places  and  unable  to  bring  guns  to  bear  on  the 
enemy,  Congress  was  forced  to  strike  her  colors.  Heavy 
shore  batteries  prevented  Virginia  from  taking  posses- 
sion, instead  she  fired  several  rounds  of  hot  shot  and 
incendiary  causing  Congress  to  burn  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  her  magazine  to  explode. 


In  September  1865,  Congress  was  raised  and  taken  to 
the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  later  sold. 

V 

(ScSlp : dp.  3,003;  1.  290';  b.  41';  cpl.  480;  a.  14  9", 
1 60-pdr.,  3 12-pdr.) 

The  fifth  Congress  was  launched  by  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  on  17  July  1868,  sponsored  by  Miss  P.  Drake, 
daughter  of  Senator  Drake  of  Missouri;  and  commis- 
sioned 4 March  1870,  Captain  N.  Harrison  in  command. 
The  ship  was  variously  known  as  Pushmataha,  and 
Cambridge  prior  to  10  August  1869  when  she  was  re- 
named Congress,  the  name  under  which  she  performed 
all  her  service. 

Her  initial  cruise,  undertaken  in  1870,  was  as  flagship 
for  Commodore  J.  Green  of  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Returning  to  Boston  on  29  May  1871  she  was  placed 
under  Commander  H.  Davenport.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year  she  transported  supplies  from  New  York  to  the 
Polaris  which  was  anchored  at  Godhavn,  Disco  Island, 
preparatory  to  departing  on  an  Arctic  expedition.  Late 
in  1871  Congress  served  also  as  flagship  for  Vice  Ad- 
miral Rowan  who  had  been  designated  to  accord  suitable 
reception  to  a visiting  Russian  squadron. 

After  a cruise  to  Haiti  in  early  1872,  Congress  sailed 
from  Norfolk  on  14  February  to  join  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron.  This  lengthy  tour  included  visits  to  many 
ports  of  Europe  and  ended  at  Key  West,  Florida,  where 
she  arrived  on  5 January  1874.  She  was  back  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  9 April  and  visited  ports  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Europe  before  returning  to  Philadelphia 
to  visit  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876. 

Congress  was  decommissioned  on  26  July  1876,  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  laid  up  in  ordinary  until  20 
September  1883,  when  she  was  sold. 

VI 

The  sixth  Congress  (No.  3698),  a motor  launch,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  on  18  Oc- 


Congress,  Enterprise  and  others  at  Valcour  Island,  Lake  Champlain,  N.Y. 
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tober  1918.  She  carried  out  miscellaneous  patrol  duties 
in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  23  September  1919  when 
she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List.  She  was  sold  on 
8 December  1919. 

Conklin 

George  Emerson  Conklin,  born  in  Hamlin,  Pa.,  3 
January  1921,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  13 
February  1942.  Although  mortally  wounded  in  action  on 
Guadalcanal  5 October  1942,  he  remained  at  his  gun 
until  he  could  no  longer  man  it,  then  disassembled  it 
and  scattered  its  parts  so  as  to  make  it  useless  to  the 
enemy  before  he  died.  For  this  heroic  devotion  to  duty, 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-439:  dp.  1,350;  I.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Conklin  (DE-439)  was  launched  13  February  1944  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  Conklin;  and  commissioned  21 
April  1944,  Commander  D.  C.  Brown,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Conklin  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  east  coast  30 
July  1944,  and  after  training,  sailed  to  Eniwetok  17 
August  to  convoy  Kwajalein  (CVE-98)  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  put  to  sea  again  from  Pearl  Harbor  9 
September  for  convoy  escort  duty  between  Kwajalein 
and  Eniwetok  until  3 October,  when  she  arrived  at  Guam 
to  serve  as  planeguard.  After  repairs  to  her  sound  gear 
at  Eniwetok,  she  patrolled  on  anti-submarine  duty  voff 
Saipan  until  6 November,  when  she  cleared  for  Ulithi 
and  Leyte,  guarding  a convoy  of  reinforcement  troops 
and  supplies. 

Reaching  Leyte  14  November  1944,  Conklin . cleared 
the  same  day  to  join  a hunter-killer  group  operating  off 
the  western  entrance  to  Kossol  Passage.  Here  on  19 
November,  she  and  McCoy  Reynolds  (DE-440)  coordi- 
nated their  depth  charge  attacks  to  send  Japanese 
submarine  1—177  to  the  bottom.  Conklin  then  returned 
to  escort  duty  to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Guam,  and  on  21 
January  1945,  joined  another  hunter-killer  group  pa- 
trolling near  Ulithi.  On  23  January,  she  headed  a team 
including  Corbesier  (DE-438)  and  Raby  (DE-698)  in 
the  sinking  of  another  submarine,  1-48. 

Conklin  sailed  from  Ulithi  14  February  1945  on  escort 
duty  to  the  Palaus  and  Manus,  where  she  arrived  27 
February  to  join  the  screen  for  the  logistics  group  sup- 
porting mighty  carrier  TF  58,  and  from  20  March  to  5 
June,  she  was  almost  constantly  at  sea  with  this  group 
for  the  Okinawa  operation.  Her  duties  included  trans- 
ferring passengers,  mail,  and  freight,  serving  as  plane- 
guard,  and  escorting  ships  of  the  group  to  replenishment 
at  Guam  and  Ulithi.  On  5 June  she  was  heavily  dam- 
aged in  a typhoon  off  Okinawa,  during  which  one  of  her 
men  was  killed,  many  injured,  and  two  washed  over- 
board, one  of  whom  was  later  rescued  by  another  ship. 
She  put  in  to  Guam  for  emergency  repairs,  and  on  17 
June  sailed  for  a complete  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard.  With  this  complete,  she  sailed  to  San  Diego, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
17  January  1946. 

Conklin  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Conneaut,  see  PCS-1444 
Connecticut 

A river  in  New  England,  and  one  of  the  13  original 
States. 

I 

(Gon:  cpl.  45;  a.  1 12-pdr.,  2 9-pdr.) 

The  first  Connecticut,  a gondola,  was  built  at  Skenes- 
borough,  N.Y.,  in  1776  for  service  with  the  Continental 


USS  Connecticut  (BB-18) 


Army  on  Lake  Champlain.  Commanded  by  Army  Cap- 
tain Grant,  she  joined  General  Benedict  Arnold’s  fleet 
by  20  August  1776  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Valcour  Island  on  11,  12,  and  13  October  1776.  This 
fleet  action  on  Lake  Champlain  effectively  delayed  the 
British  advance  from  Canada,  and  gained  for  the 
United  States  valuable  time  to  strengthen  their  forces 
which  made  possible  the  decisive  American  victory  at 
Saratoga  on  17  October  1777.  Threatened  with  capture 
at  Split  Rock  on  the  last  day  of  the  battle,  Connecticut 
was  burned  on  Arnold’s  orders  to  prevent  her  capture 
by  the  enemy. 

II 

(Ship:  t.  492;  cpl.  180;  a.  26  12  pdrs.) 

The  second  Connecticut  was  built  by  Seth  Overton  at 
Chatham,  Conn,  and  launched  6 June  1799  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  She  sailed  15  Oct.  1799  under  the  command 
of  Captain  M.  Tryon  for  the  Guadaloupe  Station,  and 
cruised  in  the  West  Indies  for  a year  during  the  Quasi- 
War  with  France,  protecting  American  commerce  from 
French  privateers.  Connecticut’s  successful  career  was 
highlighted  by  the  capture  of  four  privateers  and  the 
recapture  of  seven  American  merchantmen.  Arriving 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  18  Oct.  1800,  Connecticut  was 
sold  at  New  York  in  1801. 

III 

(SwStr:  t.  1,725;  1.  251'6";  b.  38'2";  dph.  22'8";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  166;  a.  4 32-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  third  Connecticut,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built 
in  1861  by  William  Webb,  N.Y.;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
18  July  1861;  and  commissioned  23  August  1861,  Com- 
mander M.  Woodhull  in  command. 

Connecticut  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  25  August  1861, 
delivered  men  and  supplies  to  ships  on  the  blockade 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  as  far  as  Galveston, 
Tex.,  and  returned  to  New  York  29  September.  Follow- 
ing two  patrols,  from  16  to  24  October  and  from  10 
November  to  17  December  in  search  of  CS  cruiser 
Nashville,  Connecticut  returned  to  cargo  duty,  making 
five  voyages  similar  to  her  first  between  7 January  and 
15  November  1862.  She  also  captured  four  schooners 
with  valuable  cargo  during  this  period. 

Out  of  commission  for  repairs  at  New  York  from  24 
November  to  15  December  1862,  Connecticut  left  in  tow 
of  Montauk  24  December  for  duty  as  convoy  and  tow 
ship  off  Aspinwall,  Panama,  until  returning  to  New 
York  6 June  1863. 

During  Connecticut’s  next  cruise,  from  10  August 
1863  to  25  July  1864,  she  operated  most  successfully 
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USS  Connecticut  (Side-wheel  Steamer) 


with  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  off  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  She  captured  five  vessels  and 
drove  a sixth  ashore,  abandoned  and  burned  by  its 
crew.  Included  were  the  English  steamer  Minnie,  cap- 
tured 9 May  1864  with  a cargo  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
turpentine,  and  gold,  one  of  the  most  valuable  prizes 
taken  during  the  war;  and  the  British  steamer  Grey- 
hound, taken  on  10  May,  which  carried  in  addition  to 
her  cargo  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  turpentine,  the  famous 
Confederate  spy  Belle  Boyd. 

Following  another  cruise  carrying  men  to  the  fleet 
between  30  July  and  5 October  1864,  Connecticut  was 
placed  out  of  commission  at  Boston  from  7 October 
1864  to  17  February  1865.  Her  last  cruise  from  21 
February  to  3 August  1865  was  in  the  West  Indies  and 
on  the  east  coast,  searching  for  Confederate  privateers 
and  towing  monitors  from  Port  Royal  to  Philadelphia. 
Connecticut  was  decommissioned  11  August  1865  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  sold  21  September  1865. 


Pompanoosuc,  a screw  steamer  whose  building  began 
at  Boston  Navy  Yard  about  1863,  was  renamed  Connecti- 
cut 15  May  1869,  but  was  never  launched;  she  was  con- 
demned and  broken  up  in  1884. 


The  monitor  Connecticut  was  renamed  Nevada  (q.v.) 
in  January  1901,  while  building. 

IV 

(BB-18 : dp.  16,000;  1.  456'4";  b.  76T0";  dr.  24'6";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  827;  a.  4 12”,  8 8”,  12  7";  cl.  Connecticut) 

The  fourth  Connecticut  (BB-18)  was  launched  29  Sep- 
tember 1904  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  Welles,  granddaughter  of  Gideon  Welles,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  during  the  Civil  War;  and  commis- 
sioned 29  September  1906,  Captain  W.  Swift  in  com- 
mand. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Connecticut  became  flag- 
ship 16  April  1907,  and  later  that  month  joined  in  the 
Presidential  Fleet  Review  and  other  ceremonies  opening 
the  Jamestown  Exposition.  On  16  December  1907,  still 
flagship,  she  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  the  cruise 
round  the  world  of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  On  8 May 
1908,  the  Atlantic  Fleet  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  a review  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  combined  fleets  continued  their  cruise, 
with  Connecticut  as  flagship,  showing  the  flag  and 
bringing  a show  of  American  strength  to  many  parts 


of  the  world.  The  fleet  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  22 
February  1909. 

Continuing  to  serve  as  flagship  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
until  1912,  Connecticut  cruised  the  east  coast  and  the 
Caribbean  from  her  base  at  Norfolk,  conducting  training 
and  joining  in  ceremonial  observances.  Between  2 No- 
vember 1910  and  17  March  1911,  she  made  an  extended 
cruise  in  European  waters  on  a scouting  problem.  Be- 
tween 1913  and  1915,  Connecticut  served  with  the 
Fourth  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet,  usually  as  flagship. 
Aside  from  a brief  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  1913,  she  served  in  the  Caribbean, 
protecting  American  citizens  and  interests  during 
disturbances  in  Mexico  and  Haiti. 

After  repairs  and  temporary  service  as  receiving  ship 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  1916,  Connecticut  re- 
turned to  full  commission  3 October  1916  as  flagship 
of  the  Fifth  Division,  Battleship  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
She  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  Based  in 
the  York  River,  Va.,  during  the  war,  she  exercised  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  trained  both  midshipmen  and  gun 
crews  for  merchant  ships.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  she 
was  fitted  out  for  transport  duty,  and  between  6 January 
and  22  June  1919  made  four  voyages  to  return  troops 
from  France.  On  23  June  1919,  she  was  reassigned, 
becoming  flagship  of  Battleship  Squadron  2,  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  Connecticut  sailed  to  the 
Caribbean  and  the  west  coast  on  a midshipman-Naval 
Reserve  training  cruise.  The  next  summer  found  her 
in  European  ports  on  similar  duty,  and  upon  her  return 
to  Philadelphia  21  August  1921,  was  assigned  as  flagship 
Train,  Pacific  Fleet.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
28  October,  and  during  the  following  year  cruised  along 
the  west  coast,  taking  part  in  exercises  and  commemora- 
tions. Entering  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  16  December 

1922,  Connecticut  was  decommissioned  there  1 March 

1923,  and  sold  for  scrapping  1 November  1923,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Washington  Treaty  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments. 


Connelly,  John  M.,  see  John  M.  Connelly 


Conner 

David  Conner,  born  in  1792  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was 
appointed  a midshipman  16  January  1809.  During  the 
War  of  1812  Conner  served  in  Hornet  during  her  chase 
of  HMS  Belvedere  and  her  actions  with  HMS  Peacock 
and  HMS  Penguin,  during  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
wounded.  He  served  as  a Navy  Commissioner  in  1841 
and  1842,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  bureau 
system  in  the  Navy  became  the  first  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Repair.  During  the 
Mexican  War,  he  commanded  the  Home  Squadron  which 
operated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1846  and  1847  and 
executed  a brilliant  amphibious  assault  against  Vera 
Cruz.  Commodore  Conner  died  20  March  1856  in 
Philadelphia. 

I 

(DD-72 : dp.  1,125;  1.  315'6”;  b.  31'3”;  dr.  8T”;  s.  30  k.; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4 ”,  12  21”  tt. ; cl.  Caldwell) 

The  first  Conner  (DD-72),  a torpedo  boat  destroyer, 
was  launched  21  August  1917  by  William  Cramp  & 
Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co.,  Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  E.  Diederich;  and  commissioned  12 
January  1918,  Commander  A.  G.  Howe  in  command. 

Conner  put  to  sea  from  New  York  12  May  1918  to 
escort  a convoy  to  the  Azores  and  Brest,  France.  From 
Brest,  she  operated  with  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  France, 
escorting  convoys  inbound  to  English  and  French  ports, 
and  outbound  for  Bermuda.  Frequently  sent  to  aid  ships 
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which  had  reported  sighting  submarines,  she  rescued 
survivors  from  the  sea  twice  in  July  1918.  At  the  end  of 
the  war,  she  had  duty  on  regular  mail  and  passenger 
runs  between  Brest  and  Plymouth,  England,  and  on  8 
May  1919  she  put  out  from  Plymouth  escorting  the  ships 
carrying  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  to  Brest  for  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Conner  joined  in  fleet 
maneuvers  in  Narragansett  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1919, 
and  entered  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  4 October.  Later 
she  lay  at  Norfolk  in  reserve  until  May  1921,  when  she 
participated  in  large-scale  fleet  exercises  with  a reduced 
complement.  She  remained  at  Newport,  R.I.,  for  opera- 
tions with  submarines.  Between  13  October  1921  and  29 
March  1922,  she  lay  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  returning  then 
to  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  decommissioned  21  June 
1922. 

Conner  was  recommissioned  23  August  1940  and  fitted 
out  at  Philadelphia.  Designated  for  inclusion  in  the 
destroyers  for  land  bases  exchange  with  Great  Britain, 
she  sailed  to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 23  October  1940  and  transferred  to  Britain  and 
commissioned  in  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Leeds  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  M.  I.  Astwood, 
RN,  in  command. 

Leeds  cleared  Halifax  1 November  1940  for  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland,  arriving  10  November.  Under  the 
Rosyth  Command,  she  escorted  convoys  in  the  North 
Sea  between  the  Thames  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  suc- 
cessfully weathering  many  air  attacks.  On  20  April 
1942,  she  went  to  the  aid  of  mine-damaged  destroyer 
HMS  Cotswold,  towing  her  into  Harwich.  She  drove 
German  E-boats  away  from  her  convoy  on  the  night  of 
24-25  February  1944.  Leeds  was  placed  in  reserve  at 
Grangemouth  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  April  1945. 

II 

(DD-582:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  13';  s.  35  k.; 

cpl.  273;  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Conner  (DD-582)  was  launched  18  July 
1942  by  Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  T.  L. 
Conner;  and  commissioned  8 June  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  W.  E.  Kaitner  in  command. 

Conner  arrived  in  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  east  coast 
19  September  1943,  and  joined  the  task  force  for  the 
raid  on  Wake  Island  of  5 and  6 October.  She  put  to  sea 
again  from  Pearl  Harbor  10  November  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Gilberts,  during  which  she  screened  carriers,  and 
protected  assault  shipping  as  it  unloaded.  She  bom- 
barded Nauru  Island  on  8 December,  and  sailed  to  Efate, 
New  Hebrides,  from  which  she  screened  the  air  strikes 
on  Kavieng,  New  Ireland,  arriving  at  Funafuti  21  Jan- 
ury  1944  to  join  the  huge  carrier  TF  58. 

Between  23  January  and  26  February  1944,  Conner 
operated  in  the  Marshalls  assaults.  She  screened  car- 
riers during  air  strikes  on  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  and 
in  the  raids  on  Truk  and  the  Marianas  in  February. 
Between  28  February  and  20  March  she  guarded  a con- 
voy to  Pearl  Harbor,  then  rejoined  the  carriers  for  the 
raids  on  the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai  from  30 
March  to  1 April.  Returning  to  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
she  joined  in  the  shore  bombardment  of  New  Guinea  as 
the  Hollandia  landings  were  prepared,  and  returned  at 
the  close  of  April  to  the  carriers  for  the  strikes  on  Truk, 
Satawan,  and  Ponape. 

During  the  Marianas  operation,  Conner  continued 
screening  the  carriers  for  the  preliminary  air  strikes  on 
Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Guam,  and  the  raids  in  the  Bonins 
from  12  to  16  June  1944.  As  the  massive  air  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  was  fought  on  19  and  20  June,  she 
continued  her  screening,  and  at  the  close  of  the  action 
acted  as  rescue  ship  for  the  carrier  planes  as  they 
returned  from  their  extreme  range  strikes  on  the  retir- 
ing Japanese  fleet.  Her  force  then  returned  to  strike 


from  the  air  at  Iwo  Jima  on  23  and  24  June  and  3 and  4 
July. 

After  repairs  at  Eniwetok,  Conner  put  to  sea  with  a 
carrier  task  group  from  29  August  to  28  September 

1944,  screening  while  her  carriers  launched  strikes  on 
the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  Mindanao,  and  the  Visayans, 
covering  the  landings  on  Morotai,  and  returning  to  the 
screen  for  air  assaults  on  Luzon  and  the  Visayans  once 
again.  On  2 October,  she  sailed  from  Manus  to  screen 
the  carriers  as  they  neutralized  Japanese  ‘bases  on 
Okinawa,  northern  Luzon,  and  Formosa  in  the  final 
preparations  for  the  assault  on  Leyte.  On  13  October, 
in  a furious  attack  by  Japanese  aircraft,  Canberra 
(CA-70)  was  torpedoed,  and. Conner  protected  the  dam- 
aged cruiser  as  she  left  the  action  area,  splashing  several 
enemy  planes  which  tried  to  finish  Canberra  off.  She 
rejoined  the  carriers  for  strikes  on  Luzon  and  Yap,  and 
screened  them  in  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  on  25  and 
26  October  as  they  launched  strikes  after  Japanese 
ships  fleeing  from  the  epic  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 

Conner  remained  in  the  Philippines,  patrolling  the 
Camote  Sea  and  Ormoc  Bay  against  Japanese  shipping 
and  covering  the  landings  at  Mindoro  until  she  put  in  to 
Manus  for  replenishment  23  December.  She  returned  to 
patrol  the  entrance  to  Lingayen  Gulf  covering  the  in- 
vasion landings  of  9 and  10  January  1945,  and  on  29 
January,  cleared  for  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  Navy 
Yard. 

Returning  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  16  May  1945, 
Conner  sailed  6 June  to  guard  minesweepers  and  under- 
water demolition  teams  at  work  in  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo, 
in  preparation  for  invasion.  Conner  joined  in  bombard- 
ing Brunei,  and  provided  pinpoint  gunfire  support  on 
call  from  the  invading  Australian  troops  from  10  to  17 
June.  From  1 to  9 July,  she  gave  the  same  service  in 
the  invasion  of  Balikpapan.  Returning  to  the  Philip- 
pines 17  July,  she  joined  another  destroyer  for  a patrol 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  On  2 August  they 
sighted  a Japanese  hospital  ship  Tachibana  Maru,  which 
they  stopped  for  inspection.  Discovering  contraband  and 
a large  number  of  troops  on  board,  they  took  the  ship 
prize,  and  escorted  her  into  Morotai  6 August. 

A week  later  Conner  sailed  for  Okinawa,  and  with  the 
war  at  an  end,  arrived  at  Jinsen,  Korea,  8 September 

1945,  Until  21  December,  she  served  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Far  East,  cruising  between  Jinsen  and  Tsingtao 
and  Shanghai.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  20  January 

1946,  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at 
Long  Beach  5 July  1946. 

Conner  received  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Connewango 

A former  Indian  village  in  Pennsylvania. 

Connewango  was  authorized  as  YT-388,  but  reclassi- 
fied YTB-388  on  15  May  1944  prior  to  launching  by  the 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y., 
on  29  July  of  that  year.  Completed  in  November,  she 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  where  she  per- 
formed patrol  and  towing  duties.  In  1946  she  was 
transferred  to  the  6th  Naval  District  where  she  con- 
tinues on  active  duty. 

Connolly 

John  Gaynor  Connolly,  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  28 
April  1893,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  6 October  1913.  He 
served  in  Russia,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  in  many 
ships.  On  13  March  1926,  he  was  commissioned  Chief 
Pay  Clerk.  He  was  killed  in  action  during  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941,  while  serving 
in  Oklahoma  (BB-37). 

(DE-306 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 
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Connolly  (DE-306)  was  launched  15  Jan.  1944  by 
Mare  Is.  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  Francis 
Connolly,  commissioned  8 July  1944,  Lt.  W.  A.  Collier  in 
command,  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Connolly  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  on  training 
from  24  September  1944  until  22  January  1945,  when  she 
sailed  for  duty  in  the  Iwo  Jima  operation  from  19  Feb- 
ruary until  1 March.  She  patrolled  off  the  island  to  pro- 
tect shipping  and  providing  direct  support  to  the  land- 
ings. After  screening  transports  to  Espiritu  Santo, 
Connolly  guarded  the  convoy  to  Okinawa,  arriving  off 
the  Hagushi  beaches  9 April.  She  served  on  antisub- 
marine patrol  until  sailing  for  repairs  at  Ulithi  4 May. 

Connolly  arrived  off  Okinawa  again  in  the  screen  of 
a resupply  convoy  6 June  1945,  then  joined  the  screen  of 
amphibious  ships  carrying  out  subsidiary  landings  in 
the  Nansei  Shoto  until  she  reported  in  Leyte  Gulf  14 
July  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Philippine  Sea  Frontier. 
Between  17  July  and  12  August,  she  voyaged  to  Okinawa 
on  escort  duty,  then  operated  in  the  Philippines  until  7 
September,  when  she  cleared  Manila  for  Eniwetok,  Pearl 
Harbor,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriv- 
ing 2 November.  Here  she  was  decommissioned  22  No- 
vember 1945  and  sold  for  scrapping  20  May  1946. 

Connolly  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Connolly,  Joseph  E.,  see  Joseph  E.  Connolly 


Conohasset 

A former  Indian  village  in  Massachusetts. 

Conohasset,  originally  YT-389,  was  reclassified  YTB- 
389  on  15  May  1944.  She  was  placed  in  service  on  3 
December  1944  and  assigned' to  the  Naval  Frontier  Base 
at  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.  Placed  out  of  service  on  10 
January  1947,  she  was  berthed  at  New  London  until 
returned  to  active  duty  on  18  June  1952  for  assignment 
to  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  On  1 January  1960 
she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  and  thereafter 
sold. 


Conqueror 

A victor. 

Conqueror  (AMC-70)  was  built  by  Warren  Fish  Com- 
pany, Pensacola,  Fla.,  placed  in  service  on  6 March 
1942,  and  assigned  successively  to  the  6th  Naval  District, 
the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier,  and  the  10th  Naval  Dis- 
trict. On  6 December  1945  she  was  placed  out  of  service 
and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
disposal. 

Conquest 

Conquest  is  the  act  of  conquering  or  the  thing 
conquered. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  82;  a.  3 guns) 

The  first  Conquest,  formerly  the  merchant  ship  Gene- 
see Packet,  was  purchased  8 October  1812  at  Oswego, 
N.Y.,  for  service  on  Lake  Ontario  under  Commodore 
Isaac  Chauncey. 

Commanded  by  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Elliott,  Conquest 
cruised  constantly  on  Lake  Ontario  during  the  War  of 
1812,  taking  part  in  the  attacks  on  Kingston  on  9 De- 
cember 1812;  York  on  27  April  1813;  and  Fort  George 
on  27  May  1813.  She  joined  in  the  engagements  with 
the  British  squadron  of  7 to  11  August,  11  and  28 
September  1813.  She  was  laid  up  at  Sacketts  Harbor, 
N.Y.,  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  sold  there  in  May  1815. 


II 

The  second  Conquest  (AMC-71)  was  placed  in  service 
9 March  1942  and  served  the  10th  Naval  District  in  the 
Caribbean  during  the  war.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  9 August  1946. 

III 

(MSO-488:  dp.  630;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  72;  a.  1 40mm;  cl.  Agile) 

The  third  Conquest  (AM-488)  was  launched  20  May 
1954  by  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  D.  Henderson;  reclassified  MSO- 
488,  7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  20  July  1955, 
Lieutenant  E.  L.  Davis  in  command. 

One  of  a new  type  of  nonmagnetic  minesweepers, 
Conquest  remained  operating  out  of  Long  Beach  on 
trials  and  training  until  2 October  1956.  She  sailed  to 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  for  a good  will  visit  from  10  to  14 
October,  then  returned  to  Long  Beach  to  prepare  for 
her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East.  Sailing  4 March 
1957,  Conquest  visited  Chinhae.  Korea;  Kaohsuing,  For- 
mosa for  operations  with  the  Navy  of  the  Republic  of 
China;  Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony;  and  various 
ports  in  Japan  before  returning  to  Long  Beach  13 
September  1957  for  overhaul.  During  1958  she  operated 
locally  out  of  Long  Beach  and  conducted  a series  of 
minesweeping  exercises  at  Esquimalt,  Nootka  Sound, 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  from  6 October  to  19 
November.  Between  17  August  1959  and  13  March 
1960,  she  again  served  in  the  Far  East,  returning  to 
local  operations  through  June  1960. 

Conserver 

One  who  preserves  or  keeps  in  a safe  and  sound  state. 

(ARS-39:  dp.  1441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  2 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Conserver  (ARS-39)  was  launched  27  January  1945 
by  Basalt  Rock  Corp.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  Price;  and  commissioned  9 June  1945  at  South 
Vallejo,  Calif.,  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Rocklidge,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Conserver  arrived  at  Saseho,  Japan,  21  September 
1945,  and  until  3 March  1946,  she  carried  out  salvage 
operations  at  Sasebo,  Okinawa,  Yokosuka,  Aomori,  and 
Hakodate  in  support  of  the  occupation,  and  after  prepa- 
rations at  Pearl  Harbor,  arrived  at  Bikini  29  March. 
She  served  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  aiding  in  Operation 
“Crossroads,”  the  atomic  weapons  tests  of  1946,  until  2 
September  1947,  when  she  arrived  at  Manila  for  duty  in 
the  Philippines.  From  9 April  1948  to  26  September, 
she  served  in  Hawaiian  waters,  and  then  in  Alaskan 
waters,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  13  January  1949. 

From  Pearl  Harbor,  Conserver  returned  to  operate  off 
Alaska  between  14  April  1949  and  7 June,  and  from  10 
December  to  25  March  1950.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  she  arrived  at  Yokosuka  15  July,  and 
between  15  July  and  1 August  carried  out  salvage  and 
diving  assignments  in  Korean  waters.  After  a brief 
overhaul  at  Yokosuka,  she  salvaged  a fuel  pipeline  at 
Iwo  Jima,  and  from  10  September  until  24  December 
returned  to  Korean  waters.  After  a final  towing  voyage 
from  Japan  to  Korea  in  January  1951,  Conserver  re- 
turned to  local  operations  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  16 
February  to  28  May.  After  salvage  duty  at  Kwajalein 
and  Majuro,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  prepare 
for  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  War.  She 
arrived  at  Sasebo  27  September,  and  operated  primarily 
in  Korean  waters  until  7 May  1952,  when  she  cleared 
for  San  Diego. 

After  operating  on  the  west  coast  until  4 August  1952, 
Conserver  sailed  for  brief  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Kwaja- 
lein, Guam,  Subic  Bay,  Bangkok,  Singapore,  and  Sangley 
Point,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  22  October.  On  6 
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April  1953,  she  returned  to  Sasebo  for  duty  in  Korean 
waters  until  9 November,  when  she  cleared  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

From  the  close  of  the  Korean  war  through  1960, 
Conserver  alternated  operations  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands with  occasional  towing  and  salvage  duty  in  Pacific 
islands  and  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  in  1954,  1955, 
1955-56,  1957,  1958-59,  1959,  and  1960.  Between  20 
September  1958  and  20  October,  she  gave  salvage  and 
towing  service  off  Taiwan  as  American  ships  stood  by 
during  the  Quemoy  Crisis. 

Conserver  received  nine  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 


Consolation 

Alleviation  of  misery  and  distress. 

(AH-15:  dp.  11,141;  1.  520';  b.  71'6":  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  564;  cl.  Haven ) 

Consolation  (AH-15)  was  launched  1 August  1944  as 
Marine  Walrus  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Chester,  Pa.;  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Wilson;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
30  August  1944;  converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.J.;  and  commissioned  22  May  1945,  Com- 
mander P.  S.  Tambling  in  command. 

Sailing  from  the  east  coast  14  July  1945,  Consolation 
arrived  at  Wakayama,  Honshu,  11  September  to  join 
with  Sanctuary  (AH-16)  in  setting  up  a shore  screening 
station  and  field  hospital  to  receive  men  of  Allied  forces 
who  had  been  prisoners  of  war  in  Japan.  By  15  Sep- 
tember she  had  embarked  1,062  men  and  3 days  later 
cleared  for  Okinawa  where  her  patients  were  debarked 
for  transfer  to  the  United  States.  Consolation  returned 
to  Wakayama  to  act  as  station  hospital  for  the  5th 
Fleet.  During  13  to  24  October  she  was  at  Okinawa  to 
treat  the  casualties  of  a vicious  typhoon,  then  sailed  to 
Nagoya  where  she  served  as  station  hospital  for  the  5th 
and  6th  Fleets  during  the  occupation  of  that  area  from 
26  October  to  3 November.  Arriving  in  San  Francisco 
23  November,  Consolation  underwent  a brief  overhaul 
then  operated  from  6 December  1945  to  3 February 


1946  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco  trans- 
porting sailors  and  patients. 

Consolation  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  3 March  1946. 
She  operated  in  the  Caribbean  and  had  temporary  duty 
with  the  Naval  Transportation  Service  transferring 
dependents  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  New  York  from  25 
March  to  21  October  1946,  and  then  remained  in  com- 
mission although  inactive  at  Hampton  Roads  with 
occasional  trips  during  fleet  exercises  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war. 

Departing  Norfolk  14  July  1950  Consolation  arrived 
at  Pusan,  Korea,  16  August  to  care  for  the  wounded, 
both  military  and  civilian,  of  the  Allied  forces.  She 
took  part  in  the  Inchon,  Wonsan,  and  Hungnam  opera- 
tions and  provided  medical  assistance  for  the  military 
forces  of  Korea,  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  Korean 
hospitals  and  medical  installations.  On  24  May  1951  she 
sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  6 June.  She  was  over- 
hauled and  fitted  with  a helicopter  landing  platform  on 
her  after  deck. 

Clearing  San  Diego  13  September  1951  Consolation 
arrived  at  Pusan  6 October.  On  18  December  she  began 
Operation  “Helicopter,”  the  first  use  of  helicopters  to 
evacuate  casualties  directly  from  a battlefield  to  a 
hospital  ship.  She  remained  off  Korea  until  the  truce, 
except  for  periods  at  San  Diego  from  6 July  to  8 Sep- 
tember 1952  and  from  23  June  to  5 October  1953,  then 
continued  to  care  for  the  United  Nations  troops  remain- 
ing in  Korea  and  Korean  civilians  until  6 April  1954. 
Arriving  in  San  Francisco  23  April,  she  remained  only 
through  10  August  when  she  sailed  to  Tourane  Bay, 
French  Indo-China,  to  participate  in  the  “Passage  to 
Freedom”  operation,  the  evacuation  of  North  Vietnam 
nationals.  Consolation  remained  in  the  Far  East  pro- 
viding medical  attention  to  United  Nations  troops  in 
Korea  until  12  March  1955  when  she  sailed  from  Yoko- 
suka for  San  Francisco,  arriving  30  March.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commisison  in  reserve  at  San  Francisco  30 
December  1955.  On  16  March  1960  Consolation  was 
chartered  to  the  People  to  People  Health  Foundation. 
Renamed  Hope,  she  sailed  later  in  1960  on  her  first 
cruise  to  bring  modern  medical  treatment  and  training 
to  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Consolation  received  10  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 


USS  Consolation  (AH-15) 
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Consort 

A companion,  a husband  or  wife.  In  naval  parlance, 
an  accompanying  vessel. 

(Brig:  t.  230;  6 guns) 

The  brig  Consort  was  launched  29  October  1836  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  Following  a brief  cruise  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  1837,  Lieutenant  J.  Glynn  in  command, 
Consort  served  during  1838  as  a Government  packet  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  During  1840 
and  1841  she  made  surveys  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  the  following  year  served  as 
receiving  ship  at  Portland,  Maine.  During  1843  and  1844 
she  cruised  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Consort  was  sold  at 
Norfolk,  25  May  1844. 

Constance  II 

Former  name  retained. 

Constance  II  (No.  633),  a motorboat,  was  purchased 
by  the  Navy,  placed  in  service  on  30  July  1917,  and 
attached  to  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  performed 
patrol  duty.  Classified  YP-633  on  17  July  1920,  she 
continued  on  this  duty  until  5 September  1922  when  she 
was  stricken  from  the  list  of  district  craft  and  assigned 
as  a launch  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 


Constant 

Firm  or  steadfast. 

I 

(AM-86:  dp.  275;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  7'7";  s.  18  k.; 
a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit ) 

The  first  Constant  (AM-86)  was  launched  9 May  1942 
by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and  com- 
missioned 21  September  1942,  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Gloss, 
USNR,  in  command. 

From  20  December  1942  to  4 March  1943  Constant 
escorted  convoys  between  San  Francisco  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  8 March  for 
Espiritu  Santo,  arriving  25  March  for  local  escort  duty, 
operating  from  Espiritu  Santo  and  Noumea  in  support 
of  the  Guadalcanal  operation.  On  3 September  1943  she 
arrived  at  Tulagi  and  remained  in  the  Solomons  on 
interisland  escort  and  minesweeping  duty  with  occa- 
sional convoy  voyages  to  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo 
jntil  3 April  1944  when  she  steamed  to  Auckland,  New 
Zealand  for  a brief  overhaul.  She  returned  to  Port 
Purvis  in  the  Solomons  13  May.  On  1 June  1944  her 
name  was  canceled  and  she  was  reclassified  PC-1590. 
She  continued  her  service  at  Espiritu  Santo,  Noumea, 
Samoa  and  Tongatabu  until  6 May  1946  when  she  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
19  June  1946. 

Assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District  for  Naval  Reserve 
training  28  October  1946,  PC— 1590  was  placed  in  com- 
mission in  reserve  5 May  1950,  and  in  full  commission 
from  20  March  1951  until  decommissioned  22  October 
1954.  She  was  sunk  as  a target. 

II 

(AM-427:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

74;  a.  1 40mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Constant  (AM-427)  was  launched  14 
February  1953  by  Fulton  Shipyard,  Antioch,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Webster:  commissioned  8 
September  1954,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  M.  Weymer 
in  command ; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Reclassified  MSO-427  on  7 February  1955,  Constant 
operated  on  the  west  coast  until  she  cleared  Long 


Beach  4 January  1956  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Yokosuka, 
arriving  4 February.  She  joined  in  amphibious  exer- 
cises at  Iwo  Jima,  made  repairs  to  cables  and  conducted 
minesweeping  and  local  operations  from  her  base  at 
Sasebo  until  28  March.  Between  2 April  and  19  May, 
she  sailed  in  training  exercises  with  naval  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  China  based  on  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan.  She 
returned  to  Sasebo  20  April  to  resume  operations  in 
Japanese  waters  until  19  May,  when  she  cleared  Yoko- 
suka for  Long  Beach,  arriving  15  June.  After  overhaul 
and  west  coast  operations,  Constant  sailed  from  Long 
Beach  2 June  1958,  for  Sasebo  and  duty  in  minesweeping 
off  Okinawa,  as  well  as  other  local  operations  from  3 
July  to  30  August.  She  stood  by  at  Taiwan  from  2 
September  until  27  October  during  the  Quemoy  Crisis, 
then  called  at  Hong  Kong,  before  returning  to  Japan. 
She  cleared  Yokosuka  12  December  for  Long  Beach, 
arriving  6 January  1959.  Through  the  remainder  of 
1959,  and  the  first  half  of  1960,  she  operated  locally 
from  Long  Beach.  On  31  August  Constant  sailed  for 
duty  in  the  Far  East,  where  she  remained  into  1961. 

Constantia 

Villages  in  New  York  and  Ohio. 

(AK:  dp.  6,000;  1.  339'6";  b.  41'9";  dr.  21';  s.  11  k.; 
a.  1 6",  1 3") 

Constantia  was  built  in  1890  by  Barclay,  Curie  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as  Adelheid;  transferred 
to  the  Navy  in  1918  from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board;  converted  at  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  commis- 
sioned 22  April  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  P.  F. 
Johnsen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service,  Constantia  sailed  from  New  Orleans  6 May 
1918  for  New  York,  arriving  15  May.  Joining  a convoy 
she  sailed  for  Rochefort,  France,  where  she  unloaded 
cargo  from  7 to  21  June  before  returning  to  Norfolk  10 
July.  She  was  decommissioned  13  July  1918  and  re- 
turned to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Constellation 

A configuration  of  stars. 

I 

(Fr:  dp.  1,265;  lbp.  164';  b.  41';  dph.  13'6";  cpl.  340; 
a.  38  guns) 

The  first  Constellation,  a frigate  authorized  by  con- 
gressional enactment  of  27  March  1794,  was  the  design 
of  naval  constructors,  J.  Humphreys  and  J.  Fox  whose 
plans  were  altered  in  the  execution  by  builder,  D. 
Stodder,  and  supervisor  of  construction,  Captain  T. 
Truxtun.  She  was  built  at  the  Sterrett  Shipyard,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  was  launched  on  7 September  1797,  the 
second  of  the  United  States  frigates  to  go  down  the 
ways. 

Constellation’s  first  cruise,  from  June  through  August 
1798,  in  which  she  convoyed  merchant  ships  to  sea 
showed  admirable  qualities,  including  a sailing  speed 
which  could  win  her  the  nickname  “Yankee  Race  Horse,” 
and  ensure  an  outstanding  career  of  service.  . 

Constellation  figured  actively  in  five  wars.  Her  actions 
which  closely  parallel  the  course  of  American  national 
involvement  began  with  glorious  achievement  in  the 
undeclared  naval  war  against  France.  Here,  as  a unit 
of  the  newly  reborn  U.S.  Navy,  Constellation  helped 
establish  traditions  of  discipline  and  organization — the 
firm  basis  upon  which  United  States  naval  power  has 
grown  to  preeminence.  Under  the  command  of  Captain 
T.  Truxton,  she  departed  for  the  Caribbean  in  December 
1798  to  join  the  West  India  Squadron  in  protection  of 
American  commerce.  On  9 February  1799  she  received 
her  baptism  of  blood  capturing  the  40-gun  frigate, 
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L’Insurgente  in  battle  off  Nevis,  West  Indies,  in  a hard 
fought  victory,  and  bringing  her  prize  into  port.  In 
succeeding  months,  she  also  encountered  and  seized  two 
French  privateers,  Diligent  and  Union. 

After  a brief  voyage  without  incident  under  Captain 
S.  Barron,  Constellation,  commanded  again  by  Truxtun, 
sailed  in  December  1799  for  the  West  India  patrol.  On 
the  evening  of  1 February  1800  she  sighted  the  52-gun 
frigate  Vengeance  and  engaged  her  in  a lengthy,  furious 
battle.  Although  Vengeance  twice  struck  her  colors  and 
was  close  to  sinking,  she  was  able  to  utilize  the  cover  of 
darkness  to  escape  from  Constellation  who,  disabled  by 
the  loss  of  her  mainmast,  was  unable  to  pursue.  More 
success  came  to  her  in  May  1800  with  the  recapture  of 
three  American  merchantmen  from  French  possession. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco-American  dispute,  Constel- 
lation sailed  back  to  home  waters.  Anchoring  in  Dela- 
ware Bay  on  10  April  1801,  the  ship  was  caught  in 
winds  and  an  ebb  tide  which  laid  her  over  on  her  beam 
ends  to  ground,  thereby  occasioning  need  for  extensive 
repair  and  refitting. 

National  interest  next  called  her  to  serve  in  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  which  sought  to  eliminate 
depredations  being  inflicted  by  the  Barbary  pirates. 
Sailing  with  the  squadron  of  Commodore  R.  Morris,  and 
later,  with  that  of  Commodores  S.  Barron  and  J.  Rod- 
gers, Constellation  acted  in  the  blockade  of  Tripoli  in 
May  1802;  cruised  widely  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
in  1804  in  demonstration  of  United  States  seapower; 
evacuated  in  June  1805  a contingent  of  Marines,  as  well 
as  diplomatic  personages,  from  Derne  at  the  conclusion 
of  a remarkable  fleet-shore  operation  against  Tripoli; 
and  took  part  in  a squadron  movement  against  Tunis 
which  culminated  in  peace  terms  in  August  1805.  Con- 
stellation returned  to  the  States  in  November  1805, 
mooring  at  Washington  where  she  later  was  placed  in 
ordinary  until  1812. 

Constellation  underwent  an  extensive  repair  in  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  in  1812-13  which  added  14"  to 
her  beam. 

With  the  advent  of  our  second  war  with  England,  Con- 
stellation, now  commanded  by  Captain  C.  Stewart,  was 
dispatched  to  the  Hampton  Roads  area.  In  January 
1813  shortly  after  her  arrival  she  was  effectively  block- 
aded by  an  imposing  British  fleet.  Turning  frustration 
into  success,  she  took  station  between  the  enemy  and  the 
fortification  at  Craney  Island  and  acted  as  a buffer, 
thwarting  every  British  attempt  to  destroy  the  fort  or 
to  capture  the  ship. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  ending  the  War  of  1812  was 
followed  closely  by  the  renewal  of  naval  action  against 
the  Barbary  powers  who  had  enriched  themselves  con- 
siderably during  our  struggle  with  England.  Constella- 
tion, attached  to  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  under 
Commodore  S.  Decatur,  sailed  from  New  York  on  20 
May  1815  and  joined  in  the  capture  of  the  Algerian 
frigate,  Mashuda,  on  17  June  1815.  With  this  demon- 
stration of  United  States  naval  prowess,  Decatur  was 
enabled  to  exact  treaties  of  peace  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli.  Constellation  was  called  upon  to  remain 
with  the  squadron  under  Commodores  W.  Bainbridge,  I. 
Chauncey,  and  J.  Shaw  to  enforce  the  agreements,  re- 
turning to  Hampton  Roads  only  in  December  1817. 

With  but  brief  periods  of  repair  in  1828-29,  1832, 
1834-35,  and  1838-39,  Constellation’s  career  in  the  in- 
terval between  this  action  against  the  pirates  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  proved  varied  and  colorful. 
From  12  November  1819  to  24  April  1820  she  served  as 
flagship  of  Commodore  C.  Morris  on  the  Brazil  Station 
patrolling  to  protect  American  commerce  against  priva- 
teers and  to  negotiate  favorable  trade  agreements  with 
the  South  American  nations. 

On  25  July  1820,  she  sailed  for  the  first  time  to  Pacific 
waters  where  she  was  attached  to  the  Squadron  of 
Commodore  C.  Stewart  and  remained  for  2 years 
patrolling  in  defense  of  our  trading  ships  off  the  coast 


of  Peru,  an  area  whose  disquiet  erupted  into  revolt 
against  Spain. 

In  1827  Constellation  acted  briefly  as  flagship  for  the 
West  India  Squadron  on  a twofold  mission  involving  the 
eradication  of  the  last  of  the  pirates  and  the  intercep- 
tion of  slavers  operating  in  the  area.  In  August  1829 
she  cruised  to  the  Mediterranean  to  exercise  vigilant 
watch  over  American  trade  and  to  collect  indemnities 
owing  from  previous  losses  suffered  by  United  States 
merchantmen.  While  en  route  to  her  station,  she  carried 
the  American  ministers  to  France  and  England  to  their 
posts  of  duty.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  Novem- 
ber 1831,  she  underwent  minor  repair  and  departed 
again  for  her  Mediterranean  station  in  April  1832 
where  she  remained  until  an  outbreak  of  cholera  forced 
her  home  in  November  1834. 

In  October  1835  the  frigate  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  assist  in  crushing  the  Seminole  uprising.  She 
landed  shore  parties  to  relieve  the  Army  garrisons  and 
sent  her  boats  on  amphibious  expeditions.  Mission  ac- 
complished, she  then  cruised  with  the  West  India  Squad- 
ron until  1838  serving  part  of  this  period  in  the  capacity 
of  flagship  for  Commodore  A.  Dallas. 

The  decade  of  the  1840’s  saw  Constellation  circum- 
navigate the  globe.  As  flagship  of  Captain  Kearny  and 
the  East  India  Squadron,  her  mission,  as  assigned  in 
March  1841,  was  to  safeguard  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty against  loss  in  the  Opium  War,  and  further,  to 
enable  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties.  En  route  to 
home  in  May  1843  she  entered  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
time  to  express  American  disapproval  of  the  impending 
British  annexation  of  the  islands,  and  thereafter  she 
sailed  homeward  making  calls  at  South  American  ports. 

Laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk  from  1845  through 
1853,  she  was  found  to  be  greatly  in  need  of  extensive 
repair.  Thus,  in  1854  she  was  brought  into  the  yard 
and,  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  time,  modified 
into  a 22-gun  sloop-of-war. 

Constellation  was  recommissioned  on  28  July  1855  and 
departed  under  the  flag  of  Captain  C.  Bell  for  a 3-year 
cruise  with  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  to  protect 
American  interests.  This  was  followed  in  June  1858 
by  a brief  tour  in  Cuban  waters  where  she  safeguarded 
United  States  ships  against  unlawful  search  on  the 
high  seas. 

Decommissioned  for  a short  time,  she  was  placed  back 
into  service  in  June  1859  and  named  flagship  of  the 
African  Squadron.  Her  misison  was  to  obliterate  the 
slave  trade;  and  here  she  performed  well,  capturing  the 
brig  Delicia  in  1859 ; the  bark  Cora  in  1860 ; and  the  brig 
Triton  in  1861. 

The  Civil  War  brought  Constellation  home  in  Septem- 
ber 1861  whereupon  she  was  ordered  to  serve  in  the 
Mediterranean  guarding  Union  merchant  ships  against 
attack  by  Confederate  cruisers  and  privateers.  She  was 
thus  occupied  from  April  1862  through  May  1864  when 
she  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  via  the  Gulf  Coast. 

It  was  fitting  indeed  that  this  fine  ship,  resplendent  in 
her  own  accomplishments  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  should  be  selected  to  serve  as 
receiving  and  training  ship.  She  carried  out  one  or  the 
other  of  these  duties  at  Norfolk,  Philadelphia,  An- 
nanolis,  and  Newport  in  various  periods  of  commission 
between  January  1865  and  June  1933  with  the  exception 
of  time  devoted  to  six  special  missions. 

The  first  of  these  special  assignments  was  a cruise 
to  France  in  March  1878,  wherein  she  transported  dis- 
plays for  the  Paris  Exposition  and  was  an  ambassador 
of  good  will.  On  10  November  1879  she  was  placed  in 
commission  for  a special  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  carrying 
crew  and  stores  for  the  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  and  thereafter  returning  to  New  York. 

In  March  1880  she  sailed  on  a mission  of  charity 
occasioned  by  the  famine  in  Ireland.  Under  Commander 
E.  Potter,  Constellation  brought  most  welcome  relief  to 
the  suffering  with  stores  donated  by  generous  Amer- 
icans. 
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USS  Constellation 


Again  active  in  September  1892  she  continued  to 
arouse  interest  and  win  praise  for  her  country  when  she 
sailed  for  Gibraltar  in  order  to  assemble  works  of  art 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  stopping  en  route  at 
Naples  and  Le  Havre,  and  arriving  home  in  New  York 
in  February  1893. 

Following  repairs  at  Norfolk  in  1893,  Constellation 
was  towed  to  Newport,  there  resuming  her  duties  as  a 
receiving  and  training  ship  which  she  continued  until 
1914  when  she  was  again  overhauled  at  Norfolk.  In 
September  1914  she  sailed  to  Baltimore  via  Annapolis 
and  participated  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  venerable  lady  of 


the  seas  on  1 December  1917  was  renamed  “Old  Constel- 
lation” in  order  to  permit  use  of  the  original  name  for  a 
projected  new  battle  cruiser  (CC-2;  see  Vol.  I,  p.  210, 
for  data)  which,  however,  was  scrapped  before  comple- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  naval  limitations  agreement 
of  1922.  Her  original  name  was  restored  on  24  July  1925. 

In  the  grave  days  of  World  War  II  President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  looked  for  a symbol  of  American  glory  to 
inspire  American  citizens  to  the  task  which  lay  ahead. 
One  symbol  was  Constellation,  recommissioned  in  August 
1940,  and  classified  IX-20  on  8 January  1941.  From 
1941-43  she  was  assigned  as  the  shore-based  relief  flag- 
ship of  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and 
later  of  Commander,  Battleship  Division  Five,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Thus  she  rendered  her  final  service  to  the  Fleet. 

Plans  to  memorialize  Constellation  brought  her  to 
Boston  in  October  1946  but  lack  of  funds  delayed  the 
project.  Decommissioned  for  the  last  time  on  4 February 
1955,  this,  the  then-oldest  ship  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  9 August  1955,  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  15  August  1955,  and 
transferred  to  a patriotic  group  of  citizens  who  are 
restoring  her  as  a visible  evidence  of  the  United  States’ 
enduring  need  of  the  sea. 

II 

(CVA-64:  dp.  60,100;  1.  1,047'6”;  b.  129'4”;  ew.  248'5"; 
s.  30+  k. ; cpl.  4,000+;  a.  “Terrier”  antiaircraft  guided 
missiles;  cl.  Kitty  hawk) 

The  second  Constellation  (CVA-64)  was  built  by  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ; christened  8 
October  1960  by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Herter,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  State;  and  commissioned  27  October  1961,  Captain 
T.  J.  Walker,  in  command. 

Constitution 

The  written  instrument  embodying  the  fundamental 
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USS  Constellation  (CVA-64)  fires  Terrier 
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organic  law  and  principles  of  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

(Fr:  dp.  2,200;  lbp.  175';  b.  43'6";  dph.  14'3";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  450;  a.  30  24-pdr.,  16  18  pd.car.,  10  12-pdr.) 

Constitution,  one  of  six  frigates  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress,  approved  27  March  1794,  was  designed  by 
Joshua  Humphreys,  and  built  at  Hartt’s  Shipyard, 
Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  supervision  of  George  Clag- 
horn  with  Captain  Samuel  Nicholson  as  inspector.  She 
was  launched  on  21  October  1797  and  christened  by 
Captain  James  Sever. 

Into  the  trim  frigate’s  construction  went  timbers 
from  States  ranging  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  as  well  as 
copper  bolts  and  spikes  supplied  by  Paul  Revere.  A ship 
of  beauty,  power,  and  speed  thus  was  fashioned  as  a 
national  expression  of  growing  naval  interest,  and  a 
symbol  auguring  the  dedication,  courage,  and  achieve- 
ment of  American  fighting  men  and  ships. 

Constitution  put  to  sea  on  23  July  1798,  commanded 
by  Captain  Samuel  Nicholson,  the  first  of  many  illus- 
trious commanding  officers.  Following  patrols  along 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  she  became  flagship  on  the  Santo 
Domingo  station,  making  several  captures  including  the 
24-gun  Niger,  the  Spencer,  and  the  letter-of-marque 
Sandwich.  At  war’s  end,  Constitution  returned  to  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  placed  in  ordinary. 

In  1803  amid  growing  demand  for  tribute  and  increas- 
ing seizures  by  the  Barbary  pirates,  Constitution  was 
recommissioned  under  Captain  Edward  Preble  and  sailed 
as  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  on  14  Au- 
gust. Preble  took  command  of  the  squadron  and  vigor- 
ously brought  the  war  to  Tripoli,  executing  well-laid 
plans  with  brilliant  success.  On  Constitution’s  decks 
tactics  for  destroying  the  captured  frigate,  Philadelphia, 
were  laid  as  well  as  those  for  blockading  and  assaulting 
the  fortifications  of  Tripoli.  The  small  United  States 
fleet  on  3 and  7 August  1804  bombarded  the  enemy’s 
ships  and  shore  batteries  with  telling  results. 

Commodore  Samuel  Barron  and  later  Captain  John 
Rodgers  were  next  to  command  the  squadron  and  Consti- 
tution, continuing  to  blockade  and  take  prizes.  Naval 
action  thus  generated  a favorable  climate  for  the  negoti- 
ation of  peace  terms  with  Algiers,  ending  for  a time 
our  tribute  payments.  After  the  Tunisians  agreed  to 
similar  terms  in  August,  Constitution  spent  2 years 
patrolling  in  maintenance  of  the  peace.  She  sailed  for 
home  under  Captain  Hugh  Campbell  and  arrived  Boston 
in  November  1807.  Placed  out  of  commission,  the 
frigate  was  repaired  in  the  succeeding  2 years. 

In  August  1809  she  was  recommissioned  and  became 
flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  Commodore 
J.  Rodgers,  and  in  1810  Isaac  Hull  was  appointed  her 
captain.  The  following  year  she  carried  U.S.  Minister, 
Joel  Barlow,  to  France  and  returned  to  Washington  in 
March  1812  for  overhaul.  War  with  Britain  impended 
and  Constitution  was  readied  for  action.  On  20  June 
1812  the  declaration  of  war  was  read  to  her  assembled 
crew  and  on  12  July  she  took  the  sea  under  Captain 
Hull  to  rejoin  the  squadron  of  Commodore  J.  Rodgers. 

On  17  July  Constitution  sighted  five  ships  in  com- 
pany; supposing  them  to  be  Rodger’s  squadron,  Hull 
attempted  to  join  up.  By  the  following  morning,  how- 
ever, the  group  was  identified  as  a powerful  British 
squadron  which  included  the  frigates  Guerriere  and 
Shannon.  The  wind  failed,  becalming  within  range  of 
the  enemy  who  opened  fire.  Disaster  threatened  until 
Captain  Hull  astutely  towed,  wetted  sails,  and  kedged  to 
draw  the  ship  slowly  ahead  of  her  pursuers.  For  2 days 
all  hands  were  on  deck  in  this  desperate  and  successful 
attempt  at  escape,  a splendid  example  of  resolute  com- 
mand, superior  seamanship,  and  indefatigable  effort. 


During  the  war,  Constitution  ran  the  blockade  at  Bos- 
ton on  seven  occasions  and  made  five  cruises  ranging 
from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  south  to  Guiana  and  east 
to  Portugal.  She  captured,  burned,  or  sent  in  as  prizes 
nine  merchantmen  and  five  ships  of  war.  Departing 
Boston  on  2 August  she  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where  she  captured  and  destroyed  two  British 
trading  ships.  Cruising  off  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on 
19  August,  she  caught  sight  of  Guerriere,  a fast  British 
frigate  mounting  49  guns.  Guerriere  opened  the  action, 
pouring  out  shot  which  fell  harmlessly  into  the  sea  or 
glanced  ineffectively  from  the  hull  of  Constitution  whose 
cheering  crew  bestowed  on  her  the  famous  nickname 
“Old  Ironsides,”  which  has  stirred  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. As  the  ships  drew  abreast,  Hull  gave  the  com- 
mand to  fire  and  successive  broadsides  razed  Guerriere’ s 
mizzen  mast,  damaging  her  foremast,  and  cut  away  most 
of  her  rigging.  Guerriere’ s bowsprit  fouled  the  lee  rig- 
ging of  Constitution,  and  both  sides  attempted  to  board, 
but  the  heavy  seas  prevented  it.  As  the  ships  separated 
Guerriere  fired  point  blank  into  the  cabin  of  Constitution 
and  set  it  on  fire,  but  the  flames  were  quickly  extin- 
guished. Guerriere’s  foremast  and  mainmast  went  by 
the  board  and  she  was  left  a helpless  hulk. 

The  flag  of  Guerriere  was  struck  in  surrender  and 
when  the  Americans  boarded  her  they  found  her  in  such 
a crippled  condition  that  they  had  to  transfer  the 
prisoners  and  burn  her.  It  was  a dramatic  victory  for 
America  and  for  Constitution.  In  this  battle  of  only 
half  an  hour  the  United  States  “rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-class  power”;  the  country  was  fired  with  fresh 
confidence  and  courage;  and  union  among  the  States 
was  greatly  strengthened. 

Constitution,  Commodore  William  Bainbridge,  stood 
out  from  Boston  on  26  October.  On  29  December  1812 
she  added  to  her  conquest  the  British  38-gun  frigate, 
Java,  whom  she  engaged  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Despite 
loss  of  her  wheel  early  in  the  fighting,  Constitution 
fought  well.  Her  superior  gunnery  shattered  the 
enemy’s  rigging,  eventually  dismasting  Java,  and  mor- 
tally wounding  her  captain.  Java  was  so  badly  damaged 
that  she,  too,  had  to  be  burned.  The  seemingly  in- 
vincible “Old  Ironsides”  returned  to  Boston  late  in  Feb- 
ruary for  refitting  and  her  wounded  commander  was 
relieved  by  Captain  Charles  Stewart. 

Constitution  departed  on  31  December  for  a cruise  in 
the  Windward  Islands.  On  15  February  she  seized  and 
destroyed  the  schooner,  Pictou,  and  9 days  later  chased 
the  schooner,  Pique,  who  escaped.  She  also  captured 
three  small  merchantmen  on  this  cruise,  characteris- 
tically successful  despite  a close  pursuit  by  two  British 
frigates  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Constitution 
moored  safely  at  Boston  only  to  be  bottled  up  for  nearly 
9 months  by  the  vigorous  British  blockade. 

In  December  1814  Constitution  braved  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  and  headed  southeast.  She  seized  the  mer- 
chant brig  Lord  Nelson  and  later  captured  Susannah 
with  a rich  cargo  on  16  February  1815.  Four  days  later 
she  gave  close  chase  to  the  frigate  Cyane  and  the  sloop 
Levant  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  Constitution  opened 
the  action  firing  broadsides;  as  the  contestants  drew 
apart  she  maneuvered  adroitly  between  the  two,  fighting 
each  separately  and  avoiding  raking  by  either.  In  less 
than  an  hour  Cyane  struck  her  colors  and  soon  there- 
after Levant  surrendered.  Sailing  in  company  with  her 
prizes,  Constitution  encountered  a British  squadron 
which  gave  chase  but  was  able  to  retake  only  Levant. 
En  route  to  New  York,  she  received  confirmation  of  the 
ratification  of  peace  terms  and  on  15  May  arrived,  confi- 
dent in  her  success  as  protector  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Ordered  to  Boston,  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  for  6 
years,  undergoing  extensive  repair.  In  May  1821  she 
returned  to  commission,  serving  as  flagship  of  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron,  under  Commodore  Jacob 
Jones,  and  guarding  United  States  shipping  until  1823. 
A second  cruise  on  that  station  lasted  from  1823  through 
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July  1828,  with  a succession  of  commanding  officers  in- 
cluding Captain  Thomas  Macdonough  and  Daniel  Pat- 
terson. 

A survey  in  1830  disclosed  Constitution  to  be  unsea- 
worthy. Congress,  considering  the  projected  cost  of 
repairs,  relegated  her  for  sale  or  scrapping.  Public 
sentiment,  engendered  partly  by  the  dramatization  of 
her  history  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  memorable  poem, 
elicited  instead  an  appropriation  of  money  for  recon- 
struction which  was  begun  in  1833  at  Boston,  where 
once  again  she  was  captained  by  the  redoubtable  Isaac 
Hull. 

Returned  to  commissioned  status  in  1835,  she  served 
well  in  the  ensuing  20  years  in  a variety  of  missions. 
In  March  1835  she  sailed  to  France  where  she  embarked 
the  U.S.  Minister  to  France,  Edward  Livingston,  for 
return  to  the  States.  In  August  she  entered  upon  a 
3-year  tour  as  flagship  of  Commodore  Jesse  Elliott  in 
the  Mediterranean  protecting  trade  and  maintaining 
good  relations.  She  served  as  flagship  for  the  South 
Pacific  Squadron  from  1839  to  1841 ; and  for  the  home 
station  from  November  1842  to  February  1843.  In 
March  1844  she  began  a memorable  30-month  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  while  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Percival. 

The  fall  of  1848  brought  a resumption  of  duty  as  flag- 
ship of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  Commodore  W.  C. 
Bolton.  Decommissioned  briefly  in  1851  she  sailed  under 
Captain  John  Rudd  in  1852  to  patrol  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  quest  of  slavers  until  June  1855. 

Five  years  of  decommissioned  status  followed.  In 
August  1860  she  was  assigned  to  train  midshipmen  at 
Annapolis,  and  during  Civil  War  at  Newport,  R.I. 
Among  her  commanding  officers  in  this  period  are  listed 
Lieutenant  Commanders  David  D.  Porter,  and  George 
Dewey. 

In  1871  Constitution  underwent  rebuilding  at  Phila- 


delphia; she  was  commissioned  again  in  July  1877  to 
transport  goods  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Once  more  she  returned  to  duty  as  a training  ship, 
cruising  from  the  West  Indies  to  Nova  Scotia  with  her 
youthful  crews.  In  January  1882  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  and  in  1884  was  towed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
to  become  a receiving  ship.  Celebration  of  her  centennial 
year  brought  her  to  Boston  in  1897  where  she  was 
retained  in  decommissioned  status. 

A public  grateful  for  her  protective  services  once 
again  rescued  her  from  imminent  destruction  in  1905 
and  she  was  thereafter  partially  restored  for  use  as  a 
national  museum.  Twenty  years  later,  complete  reno- 
vation was  initiated  with  the  financial  support  of 
numerous  patriotic  organizations  and  school  children. 

On  1 December  1917,  Constitution  was  renamed  Old 
Constitution  to  permit  her  original  name  to  be  assigned 
to  a projected  battle  cruiser.  Given  first  to  CC-1  (re- 
named Lexington  (q.v.) ) then  to  CC-5  (originally  named 
Ranger  (q.v.)),  the  name  Constitution  was  restored  to 
“Old  Ironsides”  on  24  July  1925,  after  the  battle  cruiser 
program  had  been  canceled  under  the  Washington  naval 
treaty.  Constitution  (CC-5)  was  some  13.4  percent  com- 
plete at  the  time  of  her  cancellation.  (For  design  charac- 
teristics, see  Vol.  I,  pp.  210  and  211). 

On  1 July  1931,  amid  a 21-gun  salute,  Constitution 
was  recommissioned.  The  following  day  she  sailed  on  a 
triumphant  tour  of  90  United  States’  ports  along  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts,  where  thousands  of 
Americans  saw  at  first  hand  one  of  history’s  greatest 
fighting  ships.  On  7 May  1934  she  returned  to  Boston 
Harbor,  the  site  of  her  building.  Classified  IX-21  on  8 
January  1941,  Constitution  remains  in  commission  to- 
day, the  oldest  ship  on  the  Navy  List,  proud  and  worthy 
representative  of  the  Navy’s  great  days  of  fighting  sail, 
and  symbol  of  the  courage  and  patriotic  service  of 
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generations  of  Americans  at  sea  where  much  of  the 
Nation’s  destiny  will  always  lie. 

Consus,  see  LST—317. 


Content 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  74';  b.  13'6";  dr.  4'8";  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Content  (No.  538),  formerly  Dolph  II,  was  a motor- 
boat  purchased  by  the  Navy,  commissioned  on  22 
May  1917,  Boatswain  W.  F.  Jordan,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand, and  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she 
patrolled  in  defense  of  coastal  waters.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  on  30  January  1919  and  on  3 February 
sold  to  her  original  owner. 


Contocook 

A variant  spelling  of  Contoocook,  a river  and  village 
in  New  Hampshire. 

(AT-36:  dp.  778;  1.  156'6";  b.  30'2";  dr.  12'4";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  50;  a.  2 3'',  cl.  Bagaduce) 

Contocook  (AT-36)  was  launched  12  January  1920  by 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.Y. ; 
and  commissioned  20  August  1920,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  T.  A.  Patterson  in  command. 

Contocook  cleared  New  York  10  November  1920  for 
duty  with  the  service  forces  in  the  Atlantic.  Serving  the 
fleet  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  she 
towed  floating  equipment,  escorted  submarines,  towed 
target  rafts,  brought  disabled  ships  into  port,  and  car- 
ried ammunition,  stores,  light  freight,  and  passengers 
between  east  coast  shipyards  and  to  the  fleet. 

Ordered  to  the  Pacific,  Contocook  arrived  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  17  August  1932  and  served  on  the  west 
coast  until  31  August  1933  when  she  entered  Mare  Is- 
land Navy  Yard  and  was  placed  in  rotating  reserve 
status.  She  was  decommissioned  there  27  November 
1933  and  sold  8 February  1934. 


Contoocook 

(Sometimes  spelled  Contocook.)  A river  and  village  in 
New  Hampshire. 

I 

(ScSlp:  dp.  2,348;  1.  296';  dr.  9'9";  a.  8 9",  1 60-pdr.  r., 
4 24-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  screw  sloop-of-war  Contoocook  was  launched  3 
December  1864  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  and  commis- 
sioned 14  March  1868,  Captain  G.  B.  Balch  in  command. 
Her  first  cruise,  as  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron,  took  her  to  the  West  Indies  where  she 
patrolled  extensively  for  the  protection  of  American 
interests  during  1868  and  1869.  Her  name  was  changed 
to  Albany  15  May  1869.  After  another  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  Albany  was  placed 
out  of  commission  7 January  1870.  She  served  as  a 
quarantine  ship  at  New  York  until  sold  12  December 
1872. 


Contoocook  was  the  name  assigned  AO-104  but  her 
construction  was  canceled  on  18  August  1945. 


Contract  #309,  see  Herreshoff  #309  (No.  1218) 


Control 

The  exercise  of  restraint  or  direction. 

(AM-164:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Control  (AM-164)  was  launched  28  January  1943  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and 
commissioned  11  May  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
S.  A.  Brand,  USNR,  in  command. 

Control  reached  Pearl  Harbor  29  July  1944,  and  dur- 
ing August  removed  mines  previously  planted  in  the 
defenses  of  French  Frigate  Shoals.  Between  5 Septem- 
ber and  30  November,  Control  patrolled  and  escorted 
ships  from  Eniwetok  to  Saipan,  Ulithi,  and  Manus,  then 
sailed  to  Kossol  Roads  for  patrol  duty  off  the  Palaus 
until  arriving  at  Guam  1 February  1945  to  sweep  Apra 
Harbor.  She  returned  to  convoy  escort  duty  from  Eni- 
wetok until  June,  when  she  put  back  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  brief  overhaul. 

Between  1 July  1945  and  11  August,  Control  cleared 
the  harbor  at  Eniwetok  and  planted  navigational  buoys 
there.  After  serving  at  Okinawa  between  25  September 
and  13  October,  she  returned  to  the  west  coast,  and  was 
decommisisoned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  6 
June  1946.  Her  classification  was  changed  to  MSF-164 
on  7 February  1955.  Control  was  sold  on  30  March 
1959. 


Converse 

Bom  13  May  1844  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  George  Albert 
Converse  was  appointed  midshipman  29  November  1861. 
He  was  a pioneer  in  the  use  of  electricity  on  board  men- 
of-war,  in  experimentation  with  and  introduction  of 
smokeless  powder  in  the  Navy,  and  in  development  of 
torpedo  boats.  In  command  of  Montgomery  from  1897 
to  1899  he  took  an  active  part  in  operations  off  the  coast 
of  Cuba  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  squadron  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  From  1903  to  1906  he  served 
successively  as  Chief  of  the  Bureaus  of  Equipment, 
Ordnance,  and  Navigation,  continuing  as  Chief  of  the 
latter  Bureau  for  a year  after  his  retirement  in  1906. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  29  March  1909. 

I 

(DD-291 : dp.  1,215;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  4 21''  tt. ; cl.  Belknap ) 

The  first  Converse  (DD-291)  was  launched  28  No- 
vember 1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squan- 
tum,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Miss  E.  C.  Colt;  commissioned 
28  April  1920,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  G.  Haas  in 
command;  and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  fleet. 

Converse  was  placed  in  reserve  status  11  June  1920 
operating  in  New  England  waters  with  50  percent  of  her 
complement  on  training  cruises  for  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

After  testing  the  Arma  gyro  compass,  Converse  oper- 
ated from  15  November  1921  with  Scouting  Fleet.  Re- 
turned to  full  commission  1 July  1922,  she  cruised  on  the 
east  coast  and  in  Caribbean  waters.  Converse  sailed 
from  Newport  18  June  1924  to  join  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
in  European  Waters,  visiting  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 
Cherbourg  and  Southhampton  before  returning  to  New 
York  16  July  1925. 

In  1926  and  1927  Converse  again  served  as  training 
ship  for  the  Naval  Reserve  making  two  cruises  each 
summer  to  Newport  and  the  Caribbean.  From  23  Feb- 
ruary 1927  she  tested  the  Flettner  rudder  during  her 
cruising. 

In  1928  Converse  was  designated  as  Experimental 
Ship,  Scouting  Fleet.  She  made  test  runs  for  the  Bureau 
of  Engineering  in  the  Potomac  River  and  Chesapeake 
Bay,  then  fired  experimental  torpedoes  at  Newport  and 
Charleston.  She  rejoined  her  squadron  at  Norfolk  4 
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January  1929  for  regular  operations  until  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  1 May  1930.  She  was  sold  17 
January  1931  to  be  scrapped  in  accordance  with  the 
London  Treaty  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  naval 
armaments. 

II 

(DD-509:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  40';  dr.  13';  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Converse  (DD-509)  was  launched  30  Au- 
gust 1942  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine; 
sponsored  by  Miss  A.  V.  Jackson;  and  commissioned  20 
November  1942,  Commander  D.  C.  E.  Hamberger  in 
command. 

After  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Pearl  Harbor, 
Converse  arrived  at  Noumea  17  May  1943,  and  through 
the  summer  covered  convoys  carrying  men  and  supplies 
to  New  Georgia,  then  escorted  ships  moving  between 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Guadalcanal.  Arriving  at  Port 
Purvis  16  September  1943,  she  joined  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 23,  with  whom  she  was  to  win  a Presidential  Unit 
Citation  for  operations  in  the  northern  Solomons  be- 
tween 31  October  1943  and  4 February  1944. 

On  the  first  of  those  dates,  Converse  sortied  with  her 
squadron  and  cruisers  to  provide  cover  for  amphibious 
landings  on  Bougainville,  and  on  the  night  of  31  Oc- 
tober-1 November  1943,  bombarded  Buka  and  Bonis 
airfields  and  targets  in  the  Shortlands.  The  next  night 
her  force  intercepted  a Japanese  group  of  cruisers  and 
destroyers  heading  for  an  attack  on  the  transports  lying 
at  Bougainville,  and  opened  fire  in  the  Battle  of  Empress 
Augusta  Bay.  One  Japanese  cruiser  and  one  enemy 
destroyer  were  sunk  in  this  action,  and  the  enemy  was 
turned  back  from  their  intended  attack  on  the  trans- 
ports, although  the  American  defenders  came  under 
severe  attack  by  aircraft  from  Rabaul  supporting  the 
Japanese  ships. 

Converse  continued  bombardments  and  escort  duty 
supporting  the  Bougainville  operation,  and  on  the  night 
of  16-17  November  1943  joined  Stanly  (DD-478)  in 
firing  on  a surfaced  submarine,  scoring  several  hits.  On 
the  night  of  24-25  November,  the  squadron  intercepted 
five  Japanese  destroyers  attempting  to  evacuate  crit- 
ically needed  aviation  troops  from  Buka  to  Rabaul.  In  a 
skillfully  executed  torpedo  attack  followed  by  a per- 
sistent chase  during  which  Converse  was  struck  by  a 
torpedo  which  failed  to  explode,  the  squadron  sank 
three  of  the  enemy  ships  and  caused  heavy  damage  to  a 
fourth,  while  emerging  unscathed  themselves. 

While  escorting  a group  of  ships  carrying  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  to  Bougainville  3 December  1943, 
Converse  came  under  heavy  attack  from  six  waves  of 
Japanese  bombers.  A near  miss  caused  an  electrical 
failure,  putting  her  radar  out  of  commission  and  result- 
ing in  a loss  of  power  forward.  Repairs  were  quickly 
made,  and  the  Japanese  force  fought  off,  but  Converse 
sailed  from  Port  Purvis  14  December  for  complete  re- 
pairs at  Sydney,  Australia.  She  rejoined  her  squadron 
at  Port  Purvis  30  January  1944  for  bombardments  and 
hunting  forays  against  Japanese  shipping  through  Feb- 
ruary and  March  in  the  northern  Solomons. 

Converse  cleared  Port  Purvis  27  March  1944  to  join 
the  great  carrier  TF  58  for  screening  duty  during  the 
air  strikes  on  the  Palaus  from  30  March  to  1 April,  and 
with  that  force  covered  the  Hollandia  landings  through 
preinvasion  air  attacks  and  bombardment,  continuing 
their  fire  during  the  landings  22  April.  Carrier  attacks 
on  Truk,  Satawan,  and  Ponape  at  the  close  of  the  month 
found  Converse  continuing  her  screening  duties.  At- 
tacks preparatory  to,  and  covering,  the  invasion  of 
Saipan  began  12  June  as  targets  throughout  the  Mari- 
anas were  hit.  While  the  landings  themselves  were 
made  on  15  June,  Converse’s  task  force  hit  at  Japanese 
bases  in  the  Bonins,  then  returned  to  the  Marianas  to 
continue  their  close  support.  When  the  Japanese  fleet 


challenged  the  American  operations  in  the  Marianas  on 
19  June,  Converse  continued  her  screening  through  the 
resulting  areial  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  a 2-day 
engagement  which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  three 
Japanese  carriers  and  the  loss  to  Japan  of  many  aircraft 
and  their  irreplaceable  pilots.  After  joining  in  shore 
bombardment  of  Guam  and  Rota  at  the.  close  of  June, 
Converse  replenished  at  Eniwetok,  and  on  4 August, 
sailed  for  overhaul  at  Mare  Island. 

The  destroyer  returned  to  action  3 November  1944 
when  she  joined  the  screen  of  carriers  covering  the 
convoy  routes  to  newly  invaded  Leyte.  On  21  December, 
while  escorting  the  first  resupply  echelon  to  Mindoro, 
Converse  came  under  attack  by  desperate  Japanese  sui- 
cide planes,  and  fired  to  drive  them  away  as  well  as 
rescuing  266  survivors  of  LST-749.  She  gave  fire  sup- 
port to  the  landings  in  Lingayen  Gulf  on  9 and  10  Janu- 
ary 1945,  and  then  joined  the  task  unit  assigned  to 
recapture  Corregidor.  Her  guns  destroyed  gun  emplace- 
ments, barges,  suicide  boats,  and  entombed  about  100 
enemy  troops  by  sealing  the  entrance  to  Malinta  Tunnel. 

After  brief  overhaul  in  Subic  Bay,  Converse  patrolled 
off  Corregidor  until  mid-March  1945,  and  from  18  March 
to  1 April  joined  in  the  invasion  of  Panay  and  Los 
Negros.  Through  the  next  month  she  carried  out  a 
variety  of  duties  in  the  development  of  Iloilo  as  a stag- 
ing center  for  the  planned  invasion  of  Japan.  On  16 
May,  Converse  arrived  off  Okinawa,  where  she  operated 
on  dangerous  and  demanding  radar  picket  duty  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  Often  firing  to  drive  off  suicide-bent 
Japanese  aircraft,  she  received  no  damage  during  the 
difficult  months  that  followed.  On  10  September  she 
sailed  from  Okinawa  for  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  where  on  19  October,  the 
ceremonial  award  of  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  was 
made  to  her  squadron.  After  overhaul  at  Brooklyn,  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  23  April  1946.  On  1 July  1959  she  was  transferred 
under  the  Mutual  Assistance  Program  to  Spain,  with 
whom  she  serves  as  Almirante  Valdes  (D-43). 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Converse 
received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Conway 

William  Conway,  quartermaster,  of  Camden,  Maine, 
refused  to  haul  down  his  country’s  flag  at  the  surrender 
of  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  to  the  rebels  12  January  1861. 
For  his  patriotic  action  he  was  presented  a gold  medal 
by  citizens  of  California  and  in  1906  a memorial  plaque 
was  unveiled  at  his  home  in  Camden  in  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  his  heroic  loyalty. 

I 

On  12  November  1939  Craven  (DD-70)  (q.v.)  was 
renamed  Conway. 

II 

(DD-507 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  36 
k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5'',  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Conway  (DD-507)  was  launched  5 No- 
vember 1941  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Beatty;  and  commissioned  9 October 
1942,  Commander  N.  S.  Prime  in  command. 

Conway  cleared  Norfolk  5 December  1942  for  Noumea, 
and  Efate  and  arrived  13  January.  She  put  to  sea  27 
January  as  her  force  sailed  to  meet  Japanese  ships 
evacuating  troops  from  Guadalcanal.  On  29  and  30 
January,  her  force  came  under  heavy  enemy  air  attack 
in  the  Battle  of  Rennell  Island.  Conway  splashed  several 
enemy  planes,  and  rescued  survivors  of  Chicago  (CA- 
29).  Throughout  February,  she  patrolled  between  Es- 
piritu Santo  and  Guadalcanal,  and  between  4 and  6 
March,  participated  in  the  bombardment  of  Villa  Stan- 
more  and  a shipping  sweep  of  Kula  Gulf. 
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From  10  March  1943  Conway  had  patrol  duty  and 
conducted  training  from  Efate.  She  sailed  from  Efate 
15  June  in  support  of  the  Rendova  landings,  escorting 
supply  ships,  then  had  the  same  duty  for  the  New 
Georgia  operations,  and  conducted  bombardments  of 
Kolombangara  and  Munda.  Between  26  July  and  12 
August,  she  operated  out  of  Purvis  Bay,  escorting  fuel- 
ing units  and  making  night  raids  on  Japanese  shipping 
“up  the  slot.”  She  sailed  from  Purvis  Bay  13  August  to 
take  part  in  the  Vella  Lavella  operation,  escorted  LST’s 
and  supply  ships  in  to  the  beach,  and  then  took  up  patrol 
north  and  west  of  the  island.  She  returned  to  Guadal- 
canal 30  August  escorting  transports  carrying  the  First 
Marine  Raiders,  and  until  12  September  conducted  night 
raids  on  enemy  barges  off  Guadalcanal. 

After  overhaul  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and  at  Sydney, 
Australia,  Conway  returned  to  Southwest  Pacific  opera- 
tions in  October  1943.  On  27  October  she  participated 
in  the  initial  landings  in  the  Treasury  Islands,  and  then 
in  landings  on  Choiseul.  She  supported  the  landings  at 
Bougainville  on  29  October,  and  until  10  February  1944, 
she  continued  operations  in  support  of  troops  ashore  on 
Bougainville,  escorting  reinforcement  convoys  and  firing 
on  shore  targets.  Between  11  and  17  February,  she 
participated  in  the  landings  on  Green  Island,  then  re- 
turned to  her  Bougainville  operations. 

Between  28  February  1944  and  17  March,  Conway 
bombarded  targets  in  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  by 
day,  and  conducted  searches  for  enemy  shipping  by  night 
in  the  waters  off  these  islands,  and  until  4 May,  con- 
tinued operations  in  the  Solomons  on  escort  duty,  patrol, 
and  in  exercises  with  cruisers. 

On  8 May,  at  Majuro,  Conway  joined  the  5th  Fleet. 
She  sailed  from  Majuro  14  May  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Kwajalein,  where  she  loaded  troops  for  the  Saipan  oper- 
ation, landed  them  15  June  under  heavy  gunfire,  and 
served  as  close  fire  support  and  screening  vessel  off  the 
island.  After  replenishing  at  Eniwetok,  Conway  joined 
in  the  preassault  bombardment  of  Guam  and  Tinian, 
remaining  to  cover  the  landings  at  Tinian.  She  continued 
to  operate  in  the  Saipan  and  Tinian  campaigns  until  12 
August,  when  she  cleared  for  San  Francisco  and 
overhaul. 

Conway  returned  to  Ulithi  21  November  1944  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet.  She  put  to  sea  at  once  to  patrol  in  Leyte 
Gulf,  join  in  an  antishipping  sweep  in  Camotes  Sea,  and 
fire  in  the  bombardment  of  Plompon  and  Ormoc  Bay. 
After  replenishing  at  Kossol  Roads,  Conway  covered  the 
Mindoro  landings,  then  patrolled  west  of  Mindoro  in  the 
Sulu  Sea  until  23  December,  when  she  put  in  to  Manus. 
She  sailed  again  31  December  for  the  initial  landings  on 
Lingayen,  Corregidor,  and  Parang,  and  continued  oper- 
ating in  Philippine  waters  until  June  1945. 

On  7 June  1945  Conway  sailed  from  Subic  Bay  in  the 
distant  covering  group  for  the  Brunei  Bay  operation. 
She  covered  minesweeping  and  fired  in  preassault  bom- 
bardment at  Balikpapan,  guarded  an  underwater  demo- 
lition team  as  it  prepared  the  beach,  and  conducted 
bombardment  during  the  actual  landings.  She  rested 
briefly  at  Leyte,  and  then  took  part  in  the  landings  at 
Saragani  Bay,  Mindanao. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  Conway  began  patrolling 
east  of  Leyte  Gulf,  and  supported  minesweeping  opera- 
tions in  the  Yellow  Sea,  visiting  Okinawa  and  Tsingtao. 
She  put  in  to  Jinsen,  Korea,  from  20  to  24  September 
1945,  and  then  sailed  in  the  China  Sea  as  flagship  of  the 
forces  lifting  Chinese  troops  from  Indo-China  to  For- 
mosa and  Manchuria  until  29  December,  when  she  sailed 
from  Shanghai  for  San  Diego,  New  York,  and  Charles- 
ton, arriving  13  March.  Conway  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  25  June  1946,  berthed  at  Charles- 
ton. 

Conway  was  recommissioned  at  Boston  8 November 
1950,  following  her  conversion  to  an  escort  destroyer 
(DDE).  After  training,  she  departed  Norfolk  14  May 
1951  for  Sasebo,  arriving  15  June.  She  escorted  a con- 


voy from  Shantung  to  Manchuria,  participated  in 
hunter-killer  exercises  off  Okinawa,  and  screened  TF  77 
off  the  coast  of  Korea.  Between  14  and  28  October,  Con- 
way fired  in  bombardments  at  Kolgochi-Ri,  Hodo  Pando, 
Hungnam,  and  Wonsan,  and  patrolled  in  these  areas. 
She  departed  Sasebo  31  October  for  the  Suez  Canal, 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  and  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  20  December. 

Conway  operated  from  her  h,ome  port  at  Norfolk  on 
coastwise  and  Caribbean  training  operations  and  on  16 
September  1953  sailed  for  her  first  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  exercise,  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
continuing  to  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  6th  Fleet,  returning  to  Norfolk  8 February  1954. 
Her  training  concentrated  on  antisubmarine  warfare, 
and  in  1955  and  1957  she  returned  to  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1957  patrolling  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
Dardanelles  during  the  crisis  in  Jordan.  In  the  early 
fall  of  1957,  she  visited  ports  of  northern  Europe  while 
joining  in  NATO  exercises,  and  from  January  to  March 
1958,  tested  new  antisubmarine  weapons  off  Key  West. 

In  April  1958,  Conway  put  to  sea  with  TF  Alfa,  a 
group  experimenting  with  antisubmarine  tactics,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  1958,  1959,  and  1960  spent 
most  of  her  time  at  sea  with  this  force.  In  June  1960, 
she  visited  Quebec  City,  Canada,  and  in  December  of 
that  year  participated  in  the  rescue  of  survivors  of  a 
merchant  tanker  which  had  broken  in  two  off  Cape 
Hatteras. 

Contvell,  Francis  G.,  see  Francis  G.  Conwell 
Cony 

Joseph  Saville  Cony,  born  in  1834  in  Eastport,  Maine, 
was  appointed  acting  ensign  3 November  1862.  He  com- 
manded several  successful  small-boat  expeditions  along 
the  Carolina  coast  while  serving  in  Western  World  and 
as  executive  officer  in  Shokokon.  Promoted  to  acting 
master  7 September  1863,  Cony  was  honorably  dis- 
charged 7 November  1865,  and  was  lost  at  sea  off  Cape 
Hatteras  10  February  1867,  when  his  merchant  com- 
mand City  of  Bath  burned  and  sank. 

(DD-508:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6”;  b.  39'7”;  dr.  17'9";  s.  36 
k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5”,  10  21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Fletcher) 

Cony  (DD-508)  was  launched  30  August  1942  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Sleight;  and  commissioned  30  October  1942,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  H.  D.  Johnson  in  command. 

Cony  escorted  a troop  convoy  from  Norfolk  to  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  where  she  arrived  27  January  1943. 
She  patrolled  between  Espiritu  Santo  and  Efate,  and  on 
6 March  joined  in  the  bombardment  of  the  Vila-Stan- 
more  area  on  New  Guinea,  continuing  her  patrol  and 
escort  duties  until  clearing  for  overhaul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 28  April.  She  returned  to  action  waters  at  Espiritu 
Santo  1 August,  and  after  screening  a group  of  trans- 
ports to  Guadalcanal,  she  brought  fire  support  and  was 
flagship  for  the  landings  on  Vella  Lavella  on  15  August. 
She  continued  patrols  and  escorted  supplies  to  Vella 
Lavella  until  returning  to  Espiritu  Santo  8 September. 

From  20  September  1943,  Cony  patrolled  through  the 
Solomons,  and  from  1 to  3 October  joined  in  a sweep 
against  Japanese  barges  attempting  to  evacuate  Kolom- 
bangara. On  27  October,  she  sailed  to  cover  the  landings 
on  the  Treasuries.  Here  complete  surprise  was  achieved, 
but  Japanese  reaction  came  quickly,  and  later  that  day 
about  25  enemy  bombers  attacked  Cony  and  another 
destroyer.  Aided  by  American  fighter  aircraft,  Cony  and 
her  sister  splashed  12  of  the  enemy  planes,  but  Cony 
received  two  bomb  hits  on  her  main  deck,  and  these  with 
a near  miss  killed  8 of  her  men,  wounded  10,  and  caused 
considerable  damage.  She  was  towed  into  Port  Purvis 
for  emergency  repairs,  and  sailed  on  to  Mare  Island  for 
a complete  overhaul. 
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Returning  to  Port  Purvis  27  March  1944,  Cony  pa- 
trolled along  the  southwest  coast  of  Bougainville,  hunt- 
ing Japanese  barges  and  submarines,  and  giving  fire 
support  to  troops  ashore  in  the  Empress  Augusta  Bay 
area.  She  sailed  from  Port  Purvis  4 May  for  Majuro 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  joined  the  screen  of  a 
transport  group  bound  for  Eniwetok  and  the  Saipan 
landings  on  15  June.  Cony  screened  the  transports  as 
they  unloaded  and  carried  out  antisubmarine  patrol 
until  14  July,  when  she  sailed  to  replenish  at  Eniwetok. 
Six  days  later  she  sailed  for  preinvasion  bombardment 
on  Tinian,  remaining  to  patrol  in  the  antisubmarine 
screen  when  the  landings  themselves  began  on  24  July. 

Cony  returned  to  Guadalcanal  24  August  1944  to  pre- 
pare for  the  assault  on  the  Palau  Islands.  She  screened 
carriers  as  they  launched  air  raids  supporting  the  land- 
ings on  Peleliu  between  15  and  30  September,  then  put 
in  to  Manus  to  replenish.  The  destroyer  put  to  sea  once 
more  12  October,  screening  and  providing  fire  support 
for  underwater  demolition  teams  and  bombardment 
groups  in  Leyte  Gulf  between  19  and  21  October  as  the 
landings  began.  As  Japanese  forces  entered  Leyte  Gulf 
on  24  October  to  begin  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  phase 
of  the  epic  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  Cony  took  her  station 
with  the  battleships  and  cruisers  in  the  battleline,  join- 
ing in  the  furious  firing  of  the  night  action,  and  pursu- 
ing and  constantly  dueling  with  Japanese  destroyer 
Asagumo,  finally  sunk  in  the  morning  of  25  October 
with  the  aid  of  fire  from  another  destroyer  and  two 
cruisers. 

After  voyaging  to  Manus  for  replenishment,  Cony 
returned  to  Leyte  Gulf  for  patrol  duties  16  November 
1944.  On  the  nights  of  29-30  November  and  1-2  De- 
cember she  joined  in  sweeps  of  Ormoc  Bay,  hunting 
Japanese  shipping.  Targets  were  few,  but  her  group 
sent  a barge  to  the  bottom  on  their  second  foray,  and 
bombarded  enemy  positions  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  in 
preparation  for  the  landings  in  Ormoc  Bay  a few  days 
later.  Cony  put  in  to  Kossol  Roads  from  4 to  10  De- 
cember, then  sailed  to  screen  carriers  providing  air 
cover  for  attack  groups  passing  from  Leyte  to  Mindoro, 
returning  to  Kossol  Roads  19  December. 

Cony  arrived  at  Manus  23  December  1944  and  sailed  8 
days  later  to  screen  transports  to  the  Lingayen  Gulf 
landings  on  9 January  1945.  She  cleared  the  Gulf  11 
January  to  screen  empty  transports  and  cargo  ships 
to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  and  then  took  up  patrol  duty 
in  Lingayen  Gulf.  The  destroyer  covered  the  reconnais- 
sance and  sweeping  of  Baler  Bay  between  26  February 
and  10  March,  and  stood  by  to  provide  fire  support  dur- 
ing the  landings  on  Caballo  Island  in  Manila  Bay  on  27 
March.  She  bombarded  Parang  between  14  and  19 
April,  and  patrolled  in  Davao  Gulf  early  in  May.  On 
7 June  she  sailed  from  Subic  Bay  to  cover  the  landings 
at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  on  9 June,  and  sailed  on  a fire- 
support  mission  aiding  minesweeping  operations  and 
underwater  demolition  teams  near  Balikpapan,  Borneo, 
from  13  June  to  2 July. 

Returning  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Cony  sailed  on  11  July 
1945  to  escort  transports  to  landings  at  Saragani  Bay, 
Mindanao,  providing  fire  support  to  the  forces  ashore 
until  13  July.  Through  August,  she  made  an  escort 
voyage  between  Leyte  and  Ulithi,  and  on  8 September, 
arrived  in  the  approaches  of  the  Yangtze  River  to  act  as 
navigational  ship  during  minesweeping  operations.  Be- 
tween 29  September  and  6 October,  she  called  at  Shang- 
hai, then  sailed  to  investigate  the  compliance  with  the 
surrender  terms  of  Japanese  troops  on  Raffles  Island  in 
the  Chusan  Archipelago  just  off  the  China  coast  south  of 
Shanghai.  After  making  a mail  run  to  Okinawa,  she 
served  as  harbor  entrance  control  ship  at  Shanghai  until 
19  November,  when  she  sailed  to  Taiwan  to  serve  as 
navigational  ship  for  minesweeping  operations  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  She  sailed  for  home  from  Shanghai  20 
December,  and  after  calling  at  San  Diego  and  New 
York,  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  13  March  1946. 


There  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  18 
June  1946. 

Reclassified  DDE-508  on  26  March  1949,  Cony  was 
converted  to  an  escort  destroyer,  specially  equipped  for 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  recommissioned  17  Novem- 
ber 1949.  After  training  and  operations  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  she  sailed  from  her  home- 
port,  Norfolk,  14  May  1951,  on  a cruise  round  the  world, 
during  which  she  operated  in  the  Korean  war  zone  from 
18  June  to  28  October,  returning  home  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  arriving  at  Norfolk  20  December  1951. 
In  September  1953,  she  again  cleared  on  a distant  de- 
ployment, taking  part  in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization Operation  “Mariner,”  then  exercising  with  the 
Royal  Navy  in  antisubmarine  operations  off  Northern 
Ireland  before  continuing  to  a tour  of  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1955  and  1957,  she  again 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  September  and 
October  1957,  joined  in  NATO  antisubmarine  exercises 
in  the  English  Channel.  Local  operations  and  cruises 
to  the  Caribbean  marked  1958,  and  in  1959  and  1960, 
Cony  joined  TF  Alfa,  an  experimental  tactical  group 
concentrating  on  antisubmarine  warfare,  in  its  opera- 
tions along  the  east  coast.  With  this  group,  she  visited 
Quebec  City,  Canada,  in  June  1960. 

Cony  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice, and  two  for  Korean  war  service. 


Conyngham 

Born  about  1744  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  Gustavus 
Conyngham  commanded  the  merchant  brig  Charming 
Peggy  in  1775.  When  his  ship  was  interned  in  Europe, 
Conyngham  sought  and  on  1 March  1777  obtained  a 
captain’s  commission  in  the  Continental  Navy.  As 
commanding  officer,  successively,  of  Surprise,  and  Re- 
venge, he  became  a terror  to  British  shipping,  taking 
some  60  prizes  in  18  months.  As  a privateer  he  was 
captured  in  1779,  escaped  to  Europe,  and  was  recap- 
tured while  returning  to  America  in  1780.  Exchanged  a 
year  later,  he  was  in  France  preparing  to  cruise  against 
the  British  when  the  war  ended.  He  returned  to  the 
merchant  service  and  commanded  the  armed  brig  Maria 
during  the  Quasi-War  with  France.  As  a member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  Philadelphia,  he  assisted  in  the 
defense  of  that  city  during  the  War  of  1812.  Captain 
Conyngham  died  27  November  1819  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I 

(DD-58:  dp.  1,090;  1.  315'3";  b.  30'7”;  dr.  9'5";  s.  30  k.; 
cpl.  99;  a.  4 4",  8 21”  tt. ; cl.  Tucker) 

The  first  Conyngham  (DD-58)  was  launched  8 July 
1915  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  A.  C.  Stevens,  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Captain  Conyngham;  and  commissioned  21 
January  1916,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  W.  Johnson 
in  command. 

Conyngham  joined  in  tactics  and  war  maneuvers  off 
the  coast  in  1916  and  in  the  beginning  of  1917  sailed  to 
the  Caribbean  for  war  games  and  fleet  maneuvers. 
Returning  to  Norfolk  23  March  she  joined  5th  Naval 
District  Patrol  Force  and  with  Wadsworth  (DD-60)  and 
Sampson  (DD-63)  patrolled  the  approaches  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

On  24  April  1917  Conyngham  sailed  from  Boston  with 
her  division  for  Queenstown,  Ireland,  the  first  destroyers 
to  join  English  forces  for  duty  after  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  World  War  I.  This  force  patrolled 
off  the  Irish  coast  and  escorted  convoys  through  the 
danger  zone  where  German  submarines  attacked  in 
force,  also  providing  rescue  services.  When  the  British 
ship  Karina  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  17  August  1917, 
Conyngham  sped  to  her  assistance  and  rescued  39  sur- 
vivors. A similar  distress  call  from  the  British  ship 
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Hartland  22  November  resulted  in  the  rescue  of  her  30- 
man  crew  by  Conyngham. 

The  destroyer  came  to  grips  with  the  underwater 
menace  on  19  October  1917  while  on  convoy  duty.  When 
the  British  ship  Orama  was  torpedoed,  Conyngham  made 
a depth  charge  attack  which  brought  debris  to  the  sur- 
face. Her  commanding  officer  was  commended  for  his 
prompt  and  effective  action. 

Conyngham  sailed  from  Queenstown  14  December 
1918  for  Boston  and  overhaul.  Except  for  fleet  exer- 
cises and  division  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  during 
February-April  1919,  she  remained  at  Boston  in  reserve 
until  1921.  In  June  of  that  year  she  convoyed  a Cuban 
man-of-war  from  Key  West  to  carry  the  body  of  ex- 
President  Gomez  to  Havana.  She  returned  to  Newport 
for  summer  exercises  with  her  squadron,  and  after  win- 
tering at  Charleston,  reported  to  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  in  March  1922  for  inactivation.  She  was  decom- 
missioned there  23  June  1922.  Transferred  to  the 
Treasury  Department  7 June  1924  for  use  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  Conyngham  was  returned  to  the  Navy  30  June 
1933  but  remained  in  noncommissioned  status  until  sold 
for  scrap  22  August  1934  in  accordance  with  the  London 
Treaty. 

II 

(DD-371 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10";  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt.,;  cl.  Mahan ) 

The  second  Conyngham  (DD-371)  was  launched  14 
September  1934  by  Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  C.  G.  Johnson;  and  commissioned  4 November 
1936,  Commander  G.  C.  Hoover  in  command. 

In  the  spring  of  1937,  Conyngham  made  her  maiden 
cruise  to  ports  of  northern  Europe,  and  after  overhaul 
at  Boston,  sailed  for  San  Diego  where  from  22  October 
she  conducted  training  exercises.  Operations  along  the 
west  coast,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean continued  until  2 April  1940,  when  she  sailed  from 
San  Diego  for  Pearl  Harbor,  and  duty  with  the  security 
patrol.  In  March  1941,  she  sailed  on  a cruise  to  Samoa, 
Fiji,  and  Australia,  returning  to  local  operations  from 
Pearl  Harbor. 

On  7 December  1941,  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor,  Conyngham  joined  in  splashing  several 
planes,  and  by  1700  was  underway  for  patrol.  She 
continued  to  patrol  from  Pearl  Harbor  through  Decem- 
ber, and  after  a brief  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  had 
escort  duty  between  the  west  coast  and  the  New  Hebri- 
des. With  all  available  forces  organized  for  action  as  the 
Japanese  threatened  Midway  in  June  1942,  Conyngham’ s 
escort  duties  were  interrupted  to  screen  carriers  in  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  the  turning  point  of  the  war,  fought 
on  4,  5,  and  6 June.  In  this  decisive  victory  the  Japanese 
were  crippled  by  the  loss  of  four  carriers,  and  their  best 
trained  and  most  experienced  aviators — a loss  from 
which  they  never  fully  recovered. 

Conyngham  returned  to  escort  duties  until  16  Oc- 
tober 1942,  when  she  put  out  from  Pearl  Harbor  to 
screen  Enterprise  (CV-6)  for  action  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  She  defended  the  carriers  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Islands  26  October,  as  the  American  task 
force  encountered  heavy  air  opposition  in  its  turning 
back  of  a larger  Japanese  force  bound  for  Guadalcanal. 
On  2 November,  Conyngham  bombarded  Kokumbona, 
and  while  maneuvering  in  close  quarters,  collided  with 
another  destroyer.  The  resulting  damage  was  repaired 
at  Noumea  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Conyngham  returned 
to  Espiritu  Santo  4 February  1943  to  resume  her  support 
of  the  Guadalcanal  operation.  On  7 February  she  bom- 
barded Doma  Cove,  and  for  the  next  5 months,  continued 
patrol  and  escort  duties  between  bases  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  Australia. 

Conyngham  brought  gunfire  support  to  landings  on 
Woodlark  and  Kiriwini  Islands  off  New  Guinea  from  1 
to  3 July  1943,  and  on  23  August  bombarded  Fins- 
chhafen,  New  Guinea.  On  4 September  she  screened 


landings  at  Lae,  New  Guinea,  and  was  attacked  by  three 
bombers,  which  damaged  her  with  near  misses.  Quickly 
repaired,  she  retured  to  Finschhafen  22  September  to 
cover  landings,  then  sailed  to  Brisbane,  Australia.  She 
was  back  in  action  for  the  landings  on  Arawe,  New  Brit- 
ain, on  15  December,  on  Cape  Gloucester  26  December, 
and  on  Saidor,  New  Guinea,  2 January  1944.  She  con- 
tinued duties  in  the  New  Guinea  area,  aside  from  a repair 
period  in  Australia  in  January  1944,  until  she  sailed  in 
March  for  an  overhaul  at  San  Francisco. 

Returning  to  Majuro  late  in  May  1944,  Conyngham 
sailed  with  TF  58,  screening  battleships  during  the 
Marianas  operation.  On  13  June  she  fired  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Saipan,  and  remained  in  the  Marianas 
offering  fire  support,  .escort,  and  patrol  services  until 
August.  After  escorting  ships  in  preparation  for  the 
return  to  the  Philippines.  Conyngham  arrived  in  Leyte 
Gulf  4 November  screening  reinforcements.  She  was 
strafed  by  a float  plane  on  16  November,  which  wounded 
17  of  her  men  and  caused  slight  damage  to  the  ship.  On 
7 December  she  covered  the  landings  in  Ormoc  Bay  under 
heavy  air  attack,  and  on  11  December,  entered  Ormoc 
Bay  again  with  reinforcements. 

Putting  into  Manus  for  replenishment  23  December 
1944,  Conyngham  sailed  on  to  Hollandia  to  join  the 
screen  of  a convoy  bound  for  Leyte  and  on  the  landings 
in  Lingayen  Gulf.  Here  she  joined  in  preassault  bom- 
bardment, and  remained  on  patrol  after  the  landings  of 

9 January  1945  until  18  January.  At  Subic  Bay  from 
22  July  for  overhaul,  she  remained  there  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  was  decommissioned  20  December  1946. 
Used  in  the  1946  atomic  weapons  tests  at  Bikini,  she  was 
destroyed  by  sinking  2 July  1948. 

Conyngham  received  14  battle  stars  in  World  War  II. 

Ill 

(DDG-17 : fldp.  4,500;  1.  432';  b.  47';  dr.  20';  sp.  35  k.; 
cpl.  354;  a.  1 twin  Tartar,  1 single  Tartar  launcher,  2 
5"x54  dual  purpose,  1 ASROC  8,  2 triple  torpedo 
launchers) 

The  third  Conyngham  was  built  by  the  New  York  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  launched  19  May  1962; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Albert,  wife  of  Representative 
Albert  of  Oklahoma,  House  Majority  Leader;  commis- 
sioned 13  July  1963,  Commander  Edwin  P.  Smith  USN, 
in  command. 

Cook 

Andrew  Fred  Cook,  Jr.,  born  2 January  1920  in 
Alpoca,  W.  Va.,  enlisted  in  U.S.  Marine  Corps  15  Sep- 
tember 1938,  saw  service  at  Parris  Island,  Quantico, 
Guantanamo,  and  New  River.  Serving  in  the  field  from 

10  May  1942,  he  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant  14 
July  1942.  He  was  killed  in  action  on  Guadalcanal  4 No- 
vember 1942,  receiving  the  Navy  Cross  for  gallantry  and 
self-sacrifice  in  the  action  in  which  he  gave  his  life. 

Dallas  Harry  Cook,  his  brother,  was  born  19  May  1921 
in  Robinette,  W.  Va.,  and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  14  August  1940.  After  service  at  Quantico,  Guan- 
tanamo, and  P.R.,  he  served  in  the  field  from  14  February 
1942.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  21  May  1942  and 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  raid  on  Makin  Is.  18  August 
1942.  He  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  the  action 
in  which  he  gave  his  life  with  grqat  personal  valor. 

(APD-130:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306' ; b.  36'10" ; dr.  13';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  256;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Cook  (APD-130)  was  launched  26  August  1944  by 
Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Cook,  mother  of  second  lieutenant  Cook  and 
sergeant  Cook;  and  commissioned  25  April  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  D.  N.  Hamilton,  USNR,  in  command. 

Cook  sailed  from  Norfolk  19  June  1945  for  San  Diego, 
arriving  2 July.  On  20  September  she  arrived  at  Tokyo 
carrying  men  of  underwater  demolition  teams.  After 
transporting  troops  to  Okinawa,  Cook  reconnoitered 
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Hakodate  before  its  occupation.  She  sailed  home  from 
Yokohama  by  way  of  Guam,  Eniwetok,  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor, to  San  Diego,  arriving  13  November.  After  repairs, 
she  spent  the  month  of  January  transporting  troops 
along  the  west  coast.  Cook  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  31  May  1946,  berthed  at  San  Diego. 

Cook  was  recommissioned  6 October  1953,  and  took 
part  in  training  and  landing  exercises  off  San  Diego. 
She  entered  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  for  conversion 
to  an  APD  flagship  between  28  November  1953  and  15 
March  1954  and  continued  training  operations  out  of 
San  Diego  until  19  November,  when  she  sailed  for  the 
Far  East.  After  participating  in  amphibious  exercises 
on  the  west  coast  of  Korea,  she  operated  from  21  Janu- 
ary 1955  to  19  May  as  flagship  for  Operation  “Passage 
to  Freedom,”  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Cook  returned  to  San  Diego  12  June  1955,  and  sailed 
in  various  landing  and  training  exercises  as  primary 
control  vessel  or  antisubmarine  ship.  In  November  she 
joined  in  a combined  amphibious  operation  with  Cana- 
dian forces.  Local  operations  off  California,  including 
a period  of  service  as  a submarine  target  vessel,  con- 
tinued until  21  March  1956,  when  she  sailed  to  Kauai, 
Hawaii,  for  an  amphibious  exercise  in  which  she  served 
as  control  vessel. 

Cook  returned  to  San  Diego  23  April  1956  for  mainte- 
nance antisubmarine  exercises,  and  public  orientation 
cruises,  until  22  August  1957  when  she  departed  for  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific  based  at  Yokosuka. 
She  stood  by  off  Borneo  during  the  Indonesian  crisis 
from  14  to  22  December.  Back  home  in  San  Diego  10 
April  1958,  Cook  participated  in  operations  along  the 
west  coast,  including  major  interservice  exercises,  and 
between  13  October  1959  and  29  April  1960  cruised  in 
the  Far  East  once  more.  Returning  to  the  States,  Cook 
operated  along  the  west  coast  for  the  remainder  of  1960. 

Cook  Inlet 

An  inlet  in  the  coast  of  Alaska  north  of  Kodiak. 

< A VP-36:  dp.  1,650;  1.  319'9";  b.  41'1";  dr.  13'6"; 
s.  11  k. ; cpl.  215;  a.  2 5”;  cl.  Barnegat) 

Cook  Inlet  (AVP-36)  was  launched  13  May  1944  by 
Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  H.  K.  Stubbs,  wife  of  Captain  Stubbs; 
commissioned  5 November  1944,  Commander  W.  P. 
Woods  in  command;  and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Cook  Inlet  sailed  from  San  Diego  15  January  1945  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  21  January.  She  tended  sea- 
planes at  Hilo,  Hawaii,  from  25  to  31  January,  arrived 
off  Saipan  26  February  to  serve  with  the  escort  and 
patrol  group  based  there,  and  from  2 to  14  March  was 
on  an  air-sea  rescue  station  during  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima.  Cook  Inlet  was  successful  in  rescuing  a total  of 
27  survivors  of  downed  bombers  and  remained  on  duty 
off  Iwo  Jima  until  29  November,  when  she  sailed  to 
Jinsen  for  duty  as  station  tender. 

After  calling  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Pearl  Harbor,  she 
reached  San  Francisco  22  January  1946.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  31  March  1946,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  20  September  1948. 

Cook  Inlet  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Coolbaugh 

Walter  Wesley  Coolbaugh,  born  in  Ransom,  Pa.,  1 
August  1914,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  for  aviation 
training  14  November  1940.  Serving  in  a scouting 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  he  won  the  Navy  Cross  for  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  in  May 
1942.  Coolbaugh  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  1 October  1942,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  aircraft 
accident  19  December  1942. 


(DE-217 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Coolbaugh  (DE-217)  was  launched  29  May  1943  by 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  Cool- 
baugh; and  commissioned  15  October  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  L.  S.  Kintberger  in  command. 

After  escorting  merchantmen  across  the  Pacific, 
Coolbaugh  reached  Efate  8 February  1944,  and  at  once 
began  to  serve  on  patrol  and  as  escort  in  the  Solomons. 
She  joined  in  the  invasion  of  Emirau  Island  from  9 to 
16  April,  and  on  several  occasions  voyaged  to  Manus, 
Emirau,  and  Eniwetok  on  escort  duty. 

Coolbaugh  arrived  at  Manus  10  October  1944  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet,  and  put  to  sea  2 days  later  for  preinvasion 
air  strikes  on  Leyte  which  began  18  October.  She 
guarded  the  escort  carriers  as  they  covered  the  landings 
and  as  they  gallantly  defied  the  efforts  of  a strong  Japa- 
nese surface  force  to  break  up  the  landings  in  the  Battle 
off  Samar,  phase  of  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on 
25  October,  and  next  day  saved  91  men  thrown  overboard 
when  Suwanee  (CVE-27)  was  damaged  by  kamikaze. 
Coolbaugh  escorted  Suwanee  to  safety  at  Manus. 

Between  19  November  1944  and  27  November,  Cool- 
baugh screened  escort  carriers  as  they  provided  air 
cover  for  convoys  supplying  forces  in  Leyte  Gulf,  and 
then  sailed  to  New  Guinea  to  prepare  for  the  Lingayen 
assault.  Through  January  1945  and  February,  she 
screened  transports  carrying  reinforcements  to  Lingayen 
Gulf,  serving  on  patrol  within  the  gulf  during  each  such 
voyage.  Between  28  February  and  4 March,  she  sailed 
from  Ulithi  to  Iwo  Jima  to  carry  away  men  who  had 
made  the  original  landings,  upon  their  relief  by  other 
forces.  She  returned  to  Iwo  Jima  to  patrol  off  the  island 
until  27  March,  when  she  cleared  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Coolbaugh  provided  escort  and  other  services  to  ships 
training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  4 September 
1945,  when  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  for  overhaul 
and  training  on  the  west  coast.  Early  in  January  1946, 
she  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I.,  her  assigned  homeport, 
and  began  local  operations  in  submarine  training  and 
other  exercises.  On  25  January  she  aided  in  providing 
electric  power  for  Block  Island,  where  the  powerhouse 
had  been  damaged  in  a fire.  Continuing  her  coastwise 
and  Caribbean  operations,  she  acted  as  planeguard 
during  antisubmarine  exercises,  was  schoolship  for  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1954  called  at  ports  in  Ireland  and  England 
on  a midshipman  training  cruise.  Summer  1956  found 
her  again  on  this  duty. 

Assigned  permanently  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at 
Key  West  on  22  August  1957,  Coolbaugh  thereafter 
operated  primarily  in  Florida  waters,  often  cruising 
with  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  on  board  for  train- 
ing. She  was  decommissioned  21  February  1960  at 
Saint  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  placed  in  service  until  26 
May,  when  she  was  placed  out  of  service  in  reserve. 

Coolbaugh  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Cooner 

Bunyan  Randolph  Cooner,  born  at  Columbia,  S.C.,  27 
February  1914,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  12  June 
1939.  After  flight  training,  he  was  commissioned  ensign 
3 September  1941.  Serving  with  Bombing  Squadron  3 
in  Saratoga  (CV-3),  he  won  the  Navy  Cross  for  gallant 
service  in  the  Battle  of  Midway;  he  was  killed  in  a plane 
crash  16  June  1942. 

(DE-172:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8’9";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Cannon) 

Cooner  (DE-172)  was  launched  23  July  1943  by  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.;  spon- 
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sored  by  Mrs.  I.  Cooner;  and  commissioned  21  August 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  M.  Stuart  in  command. 

Between  1 November  1943  and  9 May  1945,  Cooner 
made  nine  voyages  escorting  convoys  between  New  York 
and  North  African  ports.  With  the  winning  of  victory 
of  Europe,  the  veteran  of  the  Atlantic  was  ordered  to 
the  Pacific,  and  on  28  June  1945  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  sailed  on  to  Ulithi,  where  between  8 and  20  August 
she  had  patrol  and  radar  picket  duty.  After  escorting  a 
transport  to  Guam  and  putting  in  to  Okinawa,  she 
returned  to  Ulithi  to  load  troops,  whom  she  carried  to 
Guam  for  further  transportation  to  the  United  States. 
She  herself  sailed  to  Saipan,  where  from  23  September 
to  1 November,  she  stood  ready  to  perform  air-sea 
rescues  during  the  heavy  traffic  carrying  men  home 
from  the  western  Pacific.  Homeward  bound,  she  called 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Diego  en  route  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  where  she  arrived  4 December.  There  she  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  25  June  1946. 

Coontz 

Born  11  June  1864  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Robert  Edward 
Coontz  was  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  5 June 
1885.  He  served  both  at  sea  and  ashore,  including  duty 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
and  as  Governor  of  Guam.  From  11  June  1915  to  31 
August  1918  he  served  as  Commandant,  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard,  earning  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  bis  contributions  to  the  war  effort.  He  served  as  the 
second  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from  27  October  1919 
to  9 July  1923,  then  became  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S. 
Fleet.  From  26  August  1925  he  served  as  Commandant, 
Fifth  Naval  District  until  placed  on  the  retired  list  11 
June  1928.  From  21  July  to  19  September  1930  he  was 
on  temporary  active  duty  to  accompany  a Senate  Com- 
mittee on  claims  duty  in  Alaska.  Admiral  Coontz  died 
26  January  1935. 

(DLG-9:  dp.  5,368;  1.  512';  b.  52';  dr.  16'7";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  377;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Farragut) 

Coontz  (DLG-9)  was  launched  6 December  1958  by 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Coontz;  and  commissioned  15  July  1960,  Commander 
H.  H.  Ries  in  command. 

For  the  remainder  of  1960,  Coontz  engaged  in  tests 
and  training  off  the  coast  of  southern  California. 

Coontz,  Admiral  R.  E.,  see  Admiral  R.  E.  Coontz 


Cooper 

Born  in  Monticello,  Ark.,  9 May  1905,  Elmer  Glenn 
Cooper  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  2 June 
1927.  A naval  aviator,  he  served  on  board  several  car- 
riers. He  died  2 February  1938  as  the  result  of  a sea- 
plane crash  off  the  coast  of  southern  California. 

(DD-695 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40';  dr.  15'8";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Allen  M. 

Sumner) 

Cooper  (DD-695)  was  launched  9 February  1944  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Elmer  G.  Cooper;  and  commissioned 
27  March  1944,  Commander  J.  W.  Schmidt  in  command. 

Cooper  cl°ared  Boston  23  July  1944  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  4 September.  After  operational  training,  she 
sailed  23  October  for  Ulithi,  arriving  5 November,  and 
put  to  sea  at  once  to  screen  carriers  in  air  attacks  on 
Luzon,  Ormoc  Bay,  and  Manila  Bay  until  19  November. 
After  repairs  at  Ulithi,  she  entered  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I., 
29  November  and  joined  in  patrols  in  Leyte  Gulf  until  2 
December,  when  sbe  sailed  with  Allen  M.  Sumner  (DD- 
692)  and  Moale  (DD-693)  to  destroy  shipping  in  Japa- 
nese-held Ormoc  Bay.  Here  the  ships  gallantly  engaged 


two  small  enemy  destroyers  and  numerous  small  craft. 
At  about  0013  on  3 December,  Cooper  was  torpedoed, 
suffered  an  explosion  on  her  starboard  side,  broke  in 
two,  and  sank  within  a minute.  The  presence  of  enemy 
forces  prevented  rescue  of  survivors  until  about  1400, 
when  “Black  Cat”  airplanes  were  able  by  sheer  daring 
to  save  168  of  Cooper’s  crew.  Lost  were  191. 

Cooper  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Cooper,  Fenimore,  see  Fenimore  Cooper 
Cooperstown,  see  PC— 484 
Coos  Bay 

A bay  in  the  coast  of  Oregon. 

( AVP-25 : dp.  1,650;  1.  319'9";  b.  41'1";  dr.  13'6";  s.  18 
k.;  cpl.  215;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Barnegat) 

Coos  Bay  (AVP-25)  was  launched  15  May  1942  by 
Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  L.  E.  Geberes;  commissioned  15  May  1943, 
Commander  W.  Miller  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Coos  Bay  cleared  San  Diego  22  July  1943  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  Espiritu  Santo  and  Cavutu,  where  she  estab- 
lished a seadrome  for  Patrol  Squadron  71  from  13  Oc- 
tober until  23  November.  She  was  based  successively  at 
Tulagi,  at  Blanche  Harbor  in  the  Treasuries,  and  at 
Green  Island  until  16  June.  After  carrying  men  and 
equipment  of  Fleet  Air  Wing  1 from  New  Georgia  to 
Espiritu  Santo,  Coos  Bay  sailed  21  August  for  Guadal- 
canal, where  sbe  unloaded  aviation  equipment.  From  8 
September  to  9 December  she  served  at  Saipan  as  sta- 
tion tender,  then  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  an 
overhaul. 

The  tender  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  17  March,  and 
4 days  later  sailed  for  Ulithi.  During  her  passage,  she 
collided  with  a merchant  vessel  which  took  her  in  tow 
for  emergency  repairs  at  Eniwetok,  then  Coos  Bay  pro- 
ceeded to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for  overhaul.  Returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  Coos  Bay  remained  there  until  1 Septem- 
ber, and  then  sailed  for  Ominato  Ko,  Honshu,  Japan, 
arriving  13  September  for  station  tender  duty  until  2 
December,  when  she  proceeded  to  Orange,  Tex.,  arriving 
11  January  1946  for  inactivation.  Coos  Bay  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  30  April  1946,  and  was  lent 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  5 January  1949. 

Coos  Bay  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Copahee 

A sound  of  the  South  Carolina  coast. 

( AVG-12 : dp.  7,800;  1.  495'8";  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6";  dr. 

26';  s.  17  k. ; cpl.  890;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bogue) 

Copahee  was  ariginally  classified  AVG-12,  was 
changed  to  ACV-12,  20  August  1942;  CVE-12,  15  July 
1943;  and  CVHE-12,  12  June  1955.  She  was  launched 
21  October  1941  by  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wells;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
8 February  1942;  and  commissioned  15  June  1942,  Com- 
mander J.  G.  Farrell  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Alameda  5 September  1942,  Copahee 
arrived  at  Noumea  28  September  with  her  cargo  of 
planes,  stores  and  passengers.  From  7 to  11  October  she 
cruised  toward  Guadalcanal  to  launch  20  marine  fighter 
planes  for  Henderson  Field,  then  returned  to  San  Diego 
29  October  for  overhaul. 

After  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  Copahee  sailed  from 
San  Diego  25  February  to  begin  transport  duty  carry- 
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ing  aircraft,  aviation  stores  and  personnel  to  the  for- 
ward bases  in  the  New  Hebrides,  Fijis,,  and  New  Cale- 
donia as  well  as  islands  in  the  Hawaiian  chain  until  7 
June  1943. 

Between  2 September  1943  and  19  January  1944  she 
made  two  voyages  to  deliver  aircraft  at  Townsville  and 
Brisbane,  Australia,  and  one  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
sailed  from  San  Diego  10  April  to  ferry  aircraft  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Majuro  until  3 June  when  she  began 
supporting  the  Marianas  operation  by  supplying  re- 
placement pilots  and  aircraft  to  carriers  of  the  5th 
Fleet.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  28  July  with  captured 
Japanese  planes  and  equipment  to  be  used  for  intelli- 
gence and  training  purposes. 

After  overhaul,  Copahee  returned  to  transport  duty. 
Until  the  end  of  the  war  she  made  six  voyages  from 
Alameda,  carrying  her  vital  cargo  to  Manus,  Majuro, 
Guam,  Saipan,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  From  6 September  to 
21  December  she  operated  in  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  re- 
turning homeward-bound  servicemen  from  Saipan, 
Guam,  Eniwetok,  and  the  Philippines  to  the  west  coast. 
She  returned  to  Alameda  21  December  1945,  and  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
5 July  1946. 

Copahee  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Coquet 

Former  name  retained. 

(Tug:  dp.  120;  1.  58';  b.  18'6";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  15;  a.  1 
1-pdr.) 

Coquet,  a tug,  was  built  in  1906  for  the  Army,  lent  to 
the  Navy,  and  commissioned  16  March  1918,  Gunner  0. 
Vinje,  USCG,  in  command.  She  was  assigned  to  the  3d 
Naval  District,  serving  in  the  New  York  Harbor  area 
during  World  War  I.  She  was  decommissioned  on  23 
May  1919,  and  returned  to  the  Army. 


Coquille,  see  PCS— 1400 

Cor  Caroli 

The  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  Caroli. 

( AK-91 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s. 

12.5  k.;  cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3”;  cl.  Crater) 

Cor  Caroli  (AK-91)  was  launched  19  March  1943  as 
Betsy  Ross  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Yard  No.  2, 
Richmond,  Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  Modglin;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  31  March  1943;  commissioned  16  April  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  A.  Lewis,  USCGR,  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

After  coastwise  cargo  operations,  Cor  Caroli  cleared 
San  Diego  14  June  1943  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
arriving  18  July.  Until  23  January  1944,  she  operated 
between  Auckland  and  Noumea,  Espiritu  Santo,  Guadal- 
canal, Suva,  Efate,  and  Tulagi,  supporting  the  South 
Pacific  operations.  She  sailed  from  Auckland  8 January 
1944  for  Noumea,  where  she  loaded  additional  cargo, 
and  Lunga  Point,  arriving  28  January.  She  proceeded 
to  Bougainville,  where  she  joined  in  the  invasion  from 
8 to  17  February,  splashing  a Japanese  plane  when  air 
resistance  developed.  She  returned  to  Bougainville  with 
additional  cargo  from  6 to  11  March,  and  next  operated 
off  Emirau  from  9 to  16  April  in  landings  there.  Cor 
Caroli  continued  to  operate  in  the  Solomons  until  12 
June,  when  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok.  After  standing  by 
in  reserve  during  the  invasion  of  Eniwetok,  she  sailed 
on  with  her  cargo  to  Guam,  where  she  participated  in 
the  assault  from  27  July  to  15  August. 

Cor  Caroli  returned  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  early  in 


September  1944,  and  carried  cargo  among  the  bases 
there  until  13  January  1945,  when  she  arrived  at  Auck- 
land to  load  new  cargo,  which  she  carried  to  Eniwetok 
and  Guam.  Returning  to  New  Zealand  for  brief  repairs, 
she  sailed  on  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  8 June  to  load 
cargo  for  the  Philippines.  She  ferried  among  Philippine 
ports  between  13  July  and  4 August,  when  she  sailed  for 
Guadalcanal,  Espiritu  Santo,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  After  overhaul,  she  continued  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  arriving  17  November.  Here  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 30  November  1945  and  returned  to  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  2 December  1945. 

Cor  Caroli  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Coral 

A stony  mass  formed  from  the  skeletons  of  various  sea 
animals,  the  basic  formation  of  many  tropical  islands, 
reefs,  and  atolls. 

(PY-15:  dp.  790;  1.  214'6'';  b.  26'7'';  dr.  13';  s.  14  k.; 
a.  2 3") 

Coral  (PY-15)  was  built  in  1913  by  Pusey  and  Jones 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  25  Novem- 
ber 1940;  and  commissioned  27  February  1941,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  W.  H.  Meyer  in  command. 

Coral  made  two  Naval  Reserve  cruises  from  Philadel- 
phia during  June  1941,  then  sailed  30  August  for  New- 
port and  inshore  patrol  duty  until  8 October.  After 
training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  she  served  at  Key  West 
with  Service  Squadron  9 until  decommissioned  12  Au- 
gust 1943.  Recommissioned  27  August  to  escort  a convoy 
to  Norfolk,  she  arrived  6 September,  and  was  again 
decommissioned  10  September  1943.  Coral  was  sold  15 
July  1947. 

Coral  Sea 

The  Coral  Sea  is  located  between  New  Guinea  and 
Australia.  The  battle  which  took  place  there  between  4 
and  8 May  1942  was  the  first  engagement  in  naval  war- 
fare in  which  warships  exchanged  not  a shot,  the  action 
being  carried  on  by  carrier  aircraft  of  both  fleets.  A 
decisive  strategic  victory  for  the  United  States,  it 
halted  further  Japanese  advance  to  the  southeast,  and 
saved  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  any  further 
threat  of  invasion. 


Coral  Sea  (CVE-57)  was  renamed  Anzio  (q.v.)  15 
September  1944. 


Coral  Sea  (CV-42)  was  renamed  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt (q.v.)  8 May  1945. 

I 

(CVB-43 : dp.  45,000;  1.  968';  b.  113';  e.w.  136';  dr.  35'; 
s.  33  k. ; cpl.  4,104;  a.  18  5";  cl.  Midway) 

Coral  Sea  (CVB-43)  was  launched  2 April  1946  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  C.  Kinkaid;  commis- 
sioned 1 October  1947,  Captain  A.  P.  Storrs,  III,  in  com- 
mand; and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Coral  Sea  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 June  1948  for  a mid- 
shipmen cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Caribbean,  and 
returned  to  Norfolk  11  August.  After  overhaul  and 
training  in  the  Caribbean,  she  sailed  3 May  1949  for  her 
first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  6th 
Fleet,  returning  28  September.  She  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean  for  duty  from  9 September  1950  to  1 
February  1951,  bringing  her  impressive  strength  to  the 
6th  Fleet  in  its  important  role  as  guardian  of  peace  in 
the  Mediterranean. 
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An  overhaul  and  local  operations  upon  her  return,  as 
well  as  training  with  Air  Group  17,  prepared  her  for  a 
return  to  the  Mediterranean  once  more  on  20  March 
1951.  As  flagship  for  Commander,  Carrier  Division  6, 
she  took  part  in  a North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
exercise,  “Beehive  I.”  She  returned  to  Norfolk  6 October 
for  local  and  Caribbean  operations,  next  sailing  for  the 
Mediterranean  19  April  1952.  While  on  service  with  the 
6th  Fleet,  she  visited  Yugoslavia,  and  carried  Marshall 
Tito  on  a one-day  cruise  to  observe  carrier  operations. 
Reclassified  CVA-43  on  1 October  1952,  she  returned  to 
Norfolk  for  overhaul  12  October. 

Coral  Sea  trained  pilots  in  carrier  operations  off  the 
Virginia  Capes  and  Mayport,  Fla.,  and  in  April  1953 
she  embarked  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a 3-day  cruise.  On  26  April  the 
carrier  sailed  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  cruise  was  highlighted  by  a visit  to  Spain,  and 
participation  in  NATO  exercise  “Black  Wave”  with 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  R.  M.  Kyes  on  board  as  an 
observer.  Returning  to  Norfolk  21  October,  she  carried 
out  tests  for  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  trained 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  at  Mayport,  Fla.,  and 
Guantanamo  Bay. 

Coral  Sea  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  from  7 July 
to  20  December  1954,  and  during  this  tour  was  visited  by 
Generalissimo  Franco  as  she  lay  off  Valencia,  Spain.  On 
her  next  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  from  23 
March  to  29  September  1955,  she  called  at  Istanbul,  and 
participated  in  NATO  exercises. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  23  July  1956  for  Mayport  to 
embark  Carrier  Air  Group  10,  Coral  Sea  continued  on 
to  the  Mediterranean  on  her  next  tour.  She  participated 
in  NATO  exercises,  and  received  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Greece  on  board  as  visitors  in  October.  During  the  Suez 
Crisis,  she  evacuated  American  citizens  from  the  trou- 
bled area,  and  stood  by  off  Egypt  until  November.  She 
returned  to  Norfolk  11  February  1957.  She  cleared  that 
port  on  26  February  and  visited  Santos,  Brazil;  Valpa- 
raiso, Chile;  and  Balboa,  C.Z.,  before  arriving  at  Brem- 
erton, Washington,  15  April.  Coral  Sea  was  decommis- 
sioned for  conversion  24  May  1957,  and  upon  completion 
was  recommissioned  25  January  1960  to  rejoin  the 
Fleet.  During  September  1960,  she  conducted  training 
with  her  new  air  group  along  the  west  coast,  then  sailed 
in  September  for  a tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in 
the  Far  East. 


Corbesier 

Antoine  Joseph  Corbesier,  born  22  January  1837  in 
Belgium,  served  in  the  Belgian  army  before  coming  to 
America.  For  more  than  40  years  he  was  the  beloved 
swordmaster  of  the  Naval  Academy  Midshipmen.  By 
special  act  of  Congress,  he  was  given  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  4 March  1913.  He 
died  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Annapolis  26  March  1915. 


Corbesier  (DE-106)  had  her  name  canceled  24  Sep- 
tember 1943  and  was  transferred  to  France  under  lend 
lease  2 January  1944  under  the  name  Senegalais.  She 
was  transferred  to  France  permanently  under  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Assistance  Program  21  April  1952. 

I 

(DE-438 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Corbesier  (DE-438)  was  launched  13  February  1944 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  V.  Stewart;  and  commis- 
sioned 31  March  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  B. 
Porter  in  command. 

Corbesier  departed  New  York  City  29  May  1944  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  26  June.  Between  2 July  and  9 
August,  she  twice  escorted  convoys  to  Eniwetok  and 
back  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  next  sailed  to  escort  a cable 
ship  to  Midway,  screened  it  during  its  operations  there 
from  29  August  to  16  September  and  proceeded  with  the 
cable  ship  to  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  arriving  2 October. 

Corbesier  served  on  patrol  and  escort  off  Saipan  from 
12  October  to  11  November  1944,  then  sailed  for  Guam 
and  Leyte  escorting  an  Army  Engineer  dredge.  She 
departed  San  Pedro  Bay  19  November  for  Ulithi,  where 
from  her  arrival  25  November  she  carried  out  anti- 
submarine and  escort  missions,  calling  at  Guam,  Saipan, 
Kossol  Roads,  and  Manus.  On  23  January  1945  with 
Conklin  (DE-439)  and  Raby  (DE-698)  she  sank  the 
Japanese  submarine  1-U8  off  Yap.  She  sailed  from 
Ulithi  18  March  with  the  logistics  group  supporting  the 
fast  carrier  striking  force  in  the  Okinawa  Campaign, 
and  screened,  guarded  planes,  and  transferred  pas- 
sengers, mail,  and  freight  until  15  June  when  she  was 
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detached  at  Saipan.  Sailing  from  Saipan  28  June  for 
Okinawa,  she  operated  on  antisubmarine  screening  duty 
in  protection  of  the  operations  on  the  island  from  4 July, 
undergoing  the  hazards  of  kamikaze  attacks,  and  ty- 
phoons. At  the  end  of  hostilities,  she  anchored  in  Buck- 
ner Bay  until  24  September,  when  she  sailed  for  Naga- 
saki, arriving  25  September  for  various  duties  in  support 
of  the  occupation  of  Japan,  including  transportation  of 
passengers,  mail,  and  light  freight  between  Nagasaki, 
Sasebo,  and  Okinawa.  She  cleared  Sasebo  15  October 
for  Saipan,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Diego,  arriving  10 
November  1945.  Corbesier  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  2 July  1946,  berthed  at  San  Diego. 

Corbesier  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Corbitant 

A Massachusetts  sachem  who  posed  strong  opposition 
to  the  English. 

Corbitant  (YT-354),  formerly  Socony  No.  4,  was  built 
at  Port  Richmond,  N.Y.,  in  1914  and  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  25  October  1942.  She  was  assigned  to  the  15th 
Naval  District  where  she  performed  tug  duties  through- 
out the  war.  She  was  reclassified  YTM-354  on  15  May 
1944.  On  14  April  1947  she  was  transferred  to  the 
State  Department  for  disposal. 


Cor  dele,  see  PC— 1125 
Cordova 

A bay  on  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

(CVE-39:  dp.  16,620  (f.) ; 1.  495’8";  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6"; 
dr.  26';  s.  18  k. ; a.  2 5";  cl.  Prince  William) 

Cordova  (ACV-39)  was  launched  27  December  1942 
by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mitchell.  Reclassified  CVE-39 
on  15  July  1943,  Cordova  was  transferred  to  the  Royal 
Navy  on  25  August  1943,  as  HMS  Khedive.  She  was 
returned  to  United  States  custody  on  26  January  1946 
and  sold  on  23  January  1947  without  having  had  any 
active  service  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


Corduba 

A star. 

(AF-32:  dp.  3,139;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  98;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adria) 

Corduba  (AF-32)  was  launched  11  June  1944  by 
Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Clark;  transferred  to  the  Navy  30  December  1944;  and 
commisisoned  26  January  1945,  Lieutenant  A.  G.  Wood, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  Galveston,  Tex.,  13  February  1945  Corduba 
loaded  cargo  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  sailed  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  19  March.  The  last 
day  of  the  month  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok,  arriving  11 
April  to  report  to  Commander,  Service  Squadron  10. 
Corduba  carried  provisions  from  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, to  Tinian,  Guam,  Manus,  Peleliu,  and  Saipan,  from 
12  April  to  her  return  to  San  Francisco  15  October. 

After  reloading  at  San  Francisco,  Corduba  put  to  sea 
27  October  1945  for  Okinawa  and  Tsingtao,  China.  From 
26  November  to  23  December  she  issued  refrigerated 
provisions  to  ships  serving  in  the  reoccupation  of  China. 
Returning  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  18  January  1946,  Cor- 
duba carried  cargo  to  the  Philippines  between  31  Janu- 
ary and  18  April,  and  cleared  San  Francisco  20  May  for 
the  east  coast.  She  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  10  June. 


Assigned  to  Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Corduba 
carried  provisions  to  Argentia,  the  Caribbean,  northern 
Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  placed  in 
commission  in  reserve  20  August  1955  to  begin  her  pre- 
inactivation overhaul  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  18  November  1955. 


Core 

A sound  of  the  North  Carolina  coast. 

(ACV-13 : dp.  7,800;  1.  495'8";  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6"; 
dr.  26';  s.  17  k. ; cpl.  890;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bogue) 

Core  was  originally  classified  AVG-13,  but  was  re- 
classified ACV-13,  20  August  1942;  CVE-13,  15  July 
1943;  CVHE-14,  12  June  1955;  CVU-13,  1 July  1958; 
and  AKV-13,  7 May  1959.  She  was  launched  15  May 
1942  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Smith,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Smith;  acquired  by  the  Navy  1 May  1942;  and 
commissioned  10  December  1942,  Captain  M.  R.  Greer 
in  command. 

Clearing  Puget  Sound  6 February  1943,  Core  quali- 
fied pilots  in  carrier  operations  off  San  Diego,  then 
sailed  on  to  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Norfolk  11 
April.  She  continued  to  train  pilots  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
until  27  June  when  she  sortied  as  the  nucleus  of  TG 
21.12,  a hunter-killer  group.  Such  groups,  providing 
cover  for  the  movement  of  convoys,  made  a contribu- 
tion of  great  significance  to  winning  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  innovation  represented  by  their 
formation  was  a marked  advance  in  antisubmarine 
warfare.  Planes  from  Core  worked  in  coordination 
with  accompanying  destroyers  scoring  a number  of 
successful  attacks.  Her  planes  sank  XJ-487  on  13  July 
in  27°15'  N.,  34°18'  W.,  and  U-67  on  16  July  in  30°05' 
N.,  44°  17'  W.  One  of  her  escorts,  George  E.  Badger 
(DD-196)  sank  U-613  on  23  July  in  35°32'  N.,  28°36' 
W.  Core  returned  to  Norfolk  31  July  from  a most  suc- 
cessful first  patrol. 

Core's  second  hunter-killer  patrol,  from  16  August 
to  2 September  1943  netted  her  planes  TJ-84  on  24 
August  in  27°09'  N.,  37°03'  W.,  and  U-185  the  same 
day  in  27°00'  N.,  37°06'  W.  Putting  to  sea  again  5 
October  in  TG  21.15,  Core’s  planes  sank  XJ-878  on  20 
October  in  47°40'  N.,  28°27'  W.  She  returned  to  Nor- 
folk 19  November. 

Following  another  hunter-killer  patrol  from  5 De- 
cember 1943  to  18  January  1944,  Core  ferried  56  P-51’s 
and  other  cargo  to  Liverpool  from  6 February  to  9 
March.  From  3 April  to  29  May  she  operated  with 
TK  21.16  in  the  central  and  North  Atlantic,  then  sailed 
from  New  York  24  June  to  ferry  85  Army  aircraft  to 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  returning  to  Norfolk  20  July.  Re- 
turning to  antisubmarine  operations  8 August  as  CTG 
22.4,  Core  conducted  training  exercises  against  newly 
revealed  enemy  submarine  tactices  off  Bermuda  until 
8 October  when  she  returned  to  Norfolk  for  an  over- 
haul. After  a period  qualifying  carrier  pilots  at  Quon- 
set  Point,  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  24  January  1945  to 
lead  her  group  against  weather  reporting  submarines 
operating  in  the  North  Atlantic  but  fog  and  rough 
weather  prevented  successful  attacks.  She  sailed  from 
Norfolk  3 April  to  join  a large  antisubmarine  unit  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  7 April.  Operating  in  the  central  and 
North  Atlantic,  the  escorts  of  this  group  combined  to 
sink  TJ-546  on  24  April  in  43°53'  N.  40°07'  W.,  after 
the  enemy  submarine  had  torpedoed  Frederick  C.  Davis 
(DE-136).  Core  returned  to  New  York  11  May  for 
repairs  and  replenishment. 

Clearing  Norfolk  13  June  1945,  Core  arrived  at  San 
Diego  25  June.  She  carried  aircraft  and  aviation  per- 
sonnel to  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  Samar,  returning  30 
August.  Until  20  October  she  sailed  between  Alameda 
and  Seattle  on  transport  duty  then  sailed  for  Yoko- 
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suka,  Japan,  on  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  to  return  home- 
ward-bound servicemen.  She  made  two  such  voyages 
from  20  October  1945  to  18  January  1946.  Core  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  4 October  1946  at 
Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

Core  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Corea,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

Corinth,  see  PC—15U7 


Corinthia 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  85';  b.  14'4'';  dr.  3'9'';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  12; 
a.  1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.) 

Corinthia  (No.  938),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the 
Navy  in  1917,  was  commissioned  on  14  May  of  that 
year,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  P.  Herndon,  USNRF, 
in  command,  and  attached  to  the  8th  Naval  District 
where  she  conducted  patrols  along  the  coasts  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana  throughout  World  Wa^  I.  On  6 Decem- 
ber 1918  she  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  her 
owner. 

Corkwood 

Any  of  several  trees  having  light  or  corky  wood. 

(AN-44:  dp.  1,100;  1.  194'6'';  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Corkwood  (AN-44)  was  launched  as  YN-63,  29 
March  1944  by  Everett-Pacific  Shipbuilding  apd  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Everett,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Miss  D.  Aner- 
son;  reclassified  AN-44  and  named  Corkwood  20  Janu- 
ary 1944;  and  commissioned  16  May  1944,  Lieutenant  J. 
L.  Driggs,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Seattle  27  August  1944  with  YTL-422 
in  tow,  Corkwood  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  6 September 
for  duty  towing  target  rafts  and  for  replacing  buoys 
and  radar  rafts  until  16  October.  From  27  October 
until  6 March  1945  Corkwood  conducted  net  opera- 
tions and  laid  cruiser  moorings  at  Eniwetok.  Sailing 
by  way  of  Ulithi  to  Leyte,  she  joined  Amphibious 
Group  7 and  sortied  with  an  LST  flotilla  for  the  Oki- 
nawa operation.  She  served  as  harbor  entrance  control 
ship  at  Kerama  Retto  between  26  March  and  6 July. 
She  also  conducted  salvage  and  net  maintenance  oper- 
ations, frequently  under  enemy  attack. 

Arriving  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  12  July  1945, 
Corkwood  underwent  repairs,  then  sailed  to  Ulithi, 
arriving  17  August.  She  tended  nets  at  this  port  until 
16  October  when  she  departed  for  the  west  coast.  She 
arrived  at  San  Diego  29  November  and  remained  there 
until  decommissioned  7 March  1946.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  dis- 
posal 13  March  1946. 

Corkwood  received  one  battle  star  for  World  II 
service. 

Corl,  Harry  L.,  see  Harry  L.  Corl 

Cormorant 

A genus  of  web-footed  sea  birds. 

I 

(AM-40:  dp.  950;  1.  187'10'';  b.  35'6”;  dr.  9'9”;  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  72;  a.  2 3'';  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Cormorant  (AM-40)  was  launched  5 Feb- 
ruary 1919  by  Todd  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  New  York 


City,  N.Y.;  sponsored  by  Miss  M.  E.  Vellaire;  and 
commissioned  15  May  1919,  Lieutenant  J.  B.  McKean 
in  command. 

Based  on  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  Cormorant 
joined  in  the  dangerous  and  exacting  task  of  clearing 
the  North  Sea  minefields  between  22  August  1919  and 
1 October.  On  towing  duty,  she  called  at  Devonport, 
Brest,  Lisbon,  Ponta  del  Gada,  and  Bermuda  before 
returning  to  Staten  Island  19  November  1919  for  the 
Fleet  Review  in  the  North  River.  For  the  next  year 
and  a half,  she  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  joining  in  maneuvers  and  war  games,  as  she 
towed  targets,  acted  as  tender,  and  carried  mail  for  the 
Fleet.  Between  23  September  1920  and  27  December 
1920,  she  was  in  ordinary  without  a crew  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  for  repairs,  returning  then  to  full  com- 
mission. 

On  5 February  1921  Cormorant  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  experimental  work  under  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance.  For  the  next  6 years  she  operated 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  testing  mine  weapons  and  devices,  on  occasion 
going  to  Newport  on  this  duty.  Early  in  1927  she 
served  for  a period  of  2 months  as  station  ship  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  but  experimental  mine  work  continued 
to  be  her  primary  duty.  In  1928  she  again  served  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  for  2 months,  and  in  1932,  was  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  a month  to  tow  targets.  Several 
times  in  1933  she  steamed  to  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  con- 
nection with  experimental  mineplanting  and  sweeping. 
Similar  duty  continued  through  9 December  1942.  On 

I June  1942  she  was  reclassified  AT-133. 

Between  18  January  1943  and  19  May,  Cormorant 
gave  tug  services  at  Guantanamo  Bay  to  destroyers  in 
training  there,  and  after  calling  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
for  repairs  in  June,  sailed  north  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 
for  salvage  duty  until  13  October.  On  7 December  she 
arrived  at  Falmouth,  England,  which  was  to  be  her 
base  during  the  months  of  training  and  preparation 
for  Operation  “Overlord,”  the  invasion  of  Normandy. 
As  masses  of  men  and  shipping  accumulated  in  Eng- 
lish ports,  Cormorant  gave  the  essential  tug,  towing, 
and  salvage  services  that  amphibious  operations  de- 
mand. Reclassified  ATO-133  on  15  May  1944,  she  put 
to  sea  from  Portsmouth,  England,  7 June  1944  for  the 
newly  invaded  Normandy  coast,  and  served  as  towing 
and  salvage  ship  there,  expediting  the  landing  of  the 
great  number  of  men  and  supplies  to  support  forces 
ashore,  until  23  July.  Cormorant  towed  small  craft 
and  barges  between  Southampton,  England,  and 
France  until  28  September,  then  had  a brief  overhaul 
at  Plymouth,  returning  to  Falmouth  for  salvage  and 
towing  duty  until  12  November. 

Cormorant  operated  between  Plymouth  and  Antwerp 
on  towing  duty  until  16  January  1945,  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  convoy  28  February.  After  overhaul  at 
Norfolk,  she  cleared  for  the  Pacific  theater,  arriving 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  24  June.  On  towing  duty,  she 
proceeded  to  Guam  where  she  served  as  torpedo  re- 
covery ship  between  6 September  and  12  December. 
Returning  to  San  Pedro  24  January,  Cormorant  was 
decommissioned  29  March  1946,  and  sold  8 January 
1947. 

Cormorant  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 

II  service. 

II 

(AMS-122:  dp.  290;  1.  144';  b.  28';  dr.  9';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  39;  a.  2 20mm.;  cl.  Bluebird) 

The  second  Cormorant  (AMS-122)  was  launched  8 
June  1953  by  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  I.  H.  Whitthorne;  and  commissioned  14  August 
1953,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Mitchell,  USNR,  in  command. 
She  was  reclassified  MSC-122,  7 February  1955. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year  Cormorant  conducted  mine- 
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sweeping,  sonar  school,  and  other  operations  on  the 
west  coast  except  for  a brief  cruise  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  duty  with  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center. 

Sailing  to  the  Far  East,  Cormorant  arrived  at  her 
new  home  port  Sasebo  22  February.  She  remained  in 
the  western  Pacific  conducting  minesweeping  exercises 
in  Korean  and  Japanese  waters  and  voyaging  to 
Formosa,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  for  training 
through  1960. 

Cornel 

A genus  of  trees,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which 
is  the  dogwood. 

(AN-45:  dp.  1,100;  1.  194'7";  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  56;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Ailanthus) 

Cornel  (AN-45)  was  launched  21  April  1944  by 
Everett  Pacific  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Ev- 
erett, Wash.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  P.  Pigott;  and  commissioned  6 June 
1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  F.  Eddy,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Cornel  sailed  in  convoy  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  6 
August  1944  for  Eniwetok,  arriving  15  September.  On 
9 October  she  reported  at  Ulithi  to  maintain  nets,  and 
except  for  short  periods  at  Peleliu,  in  the  Palau  Is- 
lands, Cornel  remained  at  Ulithi  tending  nets  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  then  dismantling  and  salvaging  them. 
She  cleared  Ulithi  17  October  1945  and  arrived  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  29  November,  remaining  there  until  de- 
commissioned 15  February  1946.  She  was  returned  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  29  January 
1947. 

Cornubia 

Cornubia  is  the  Latinized  name  for  Cornwall. 

(SwStr:  t.  589;  1.  210';  b.  24'6";  dph.  13'3";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  76;  a.  1 20-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.) 


Cornubia,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  captured  by 
Niphon  and  James  Adger  off  New  Inlet,  N.C.,  8 Novem- 
ber 1863  while  running  the  blockade.  She  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Boston  Prize  Court  in  November  and 
commissioned  17  March  1864,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant C.  F.  W.  Behm  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
Cornubia  sailed  for  New  Orleans  18  April.  1864,  arriv- 
ing 8 May.  She  patrolled  the  waters  off  Mobile  and 
around  Pensacola  until  12  July  when  she  was  ordered 
to  report  for  blockade  duty  on  the  coast  of  Texas, 
remaining  on  this  duty  until  the  end  of  the  war.  She 
salvaged  89  bales  of  cotton  thrown  overboard  by  a 
blockade  runner  off  Galveston  on  20  April  1865;  cap- 
tured the  schooner  Chaos  with  valuable  cotton  cargo 
on  21  April;  boarded  the  guard  boat  Le  Compt  at 
Galveston  on  24  May  and  threw  a 24-pdr.  howitzer 
overboard  as  well  as  capturing  small  arms  and  a com- 
pass; and  on  the  same  day  assisted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  steamer  Denbigh  carrying  important  mail.  After 
the  evacuation  of  Galveston  on  22  May,  Cornubia  re- 
moved harbor  obstructions  until  21  July  when  she  put 
to  sea  for  Philadelphia,  arriving  3 August  1865.  She 
was  decommissioned  there  9 August  1865  and  sold  25 
October  1865. 


Corona 

A crown ; also,  the  irregularly  luminous  envelope 
surrounding  the  sun,  beyond  the  chromosphere. 

(SP:  1.  172';  b.  23'3";  dr.  12';  cpl.  63;  a.  2 3") 

Corona  (No.  813)  was  built  in  1905  by  Hawthorne  & 
Co.,  Leith,  Scotland;  purchased  by  the  Navy  10  June 
1917;  commissioned  at  New  York  20  July  1917,  Lieu- 
tenant L.  M.  Stevens  in  command;  and  reported  to 
Patrol  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Corona  departed  New  York  City  31  July  1917  for 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  the  Azores,  and  Brest, 
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France,  where  she  arrived  30  August.  She  escorted 
convoys  and  patrolled  in  the  English  Channel  and  off 
the  west  coast  of  France,  based  on  Brest,  until  the  end 
of  World  War  I. 

Corona  sailed  from  Brest  5 December  1918  for  New 
London,  Conn.,  arriving  28  December  . In  reserve  at 
New  London  until  5 May  1919,  she  sailed  then  for 
New  York  City,  arriving  6 May.  Corona  was  decom- 
missioned 17  May  1919,  and  sold  1 October  1921. 

Coronado 

A city  in  California. 

(PF-38:  dp.  1,296;  1.  304';  b.  38';  dr.  14';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  190;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Coronado  (PF-38)  was  launched  17  June  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Crutchfield;  and  commissioned  17  November  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  N.  W.  Sprow,  USCG,  in  com- 
mand. 

Coronado  sailed  from  San  Diego  8 February  1944 
for  convoy  escort  duty  to  Noumea  and  Cairns,  Aus- 
tralia, en  route  to  New  Guinea,  arriving  25  March. 
After  escorting  troop  and  cargo  transports  to  Manus 
to  support  the  landings  there,  she  returned  to  the  New 
Guinea  area  for  the  operations  in  the  western  part  of 
that  island,  taking  part  in  the  landings  on  Biak  from 
28  May  to  17  June  on  Cape  Sansapor  from  15  to  18 
August,  and  on  Morotai  on  15  September. 

She  sailed  from  Humboldt  Bay  10  October  1944  to 
join  in  the  Leyte  operation,  and  served  on  escort  and 
patrol  duty  between  Leyte  and  New  Guinea  until  15 
December.  After  overhaul  at  Boston  and  refresher 
training  in  Casco  Bay,  Coronado  sailed  for  Seattle, 
arriving  26  April  1945.  She  got  underway  for  Alaska 
7 June,  and  on  25  June  at  Cold  Bay,  received  four 
Russian  officers  and  45  men  aboard  for  training. 
Coronado  was  decommissioned  12  July  1945,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  under  lend  lease.  Returned  to  the 
United  States  at  Yokosuka  16  October  1949,  Coronado 
was  placed  in  reserve  there  until  14  January  1953 
when  she  was  transferred  to  Japan  under  the  Mutual 
Assistance  Program. 

Coronado  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Coronet 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  90';  b.  14';  dr.  4'1";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  12;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Coronet.  (No.  194),  a motor  boat  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  commission  on  24  September  1917 ; 
Ensign  J.  R.  Smith,  USNRF,  in  command,  and  as- 
signed to  the  3d  Naval  District  for  patrol  duty.  On  5 
August  1919  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  and 
sold. 


Coronis 

Several  characters  in  Greek  mythology,  including 
the  mother  of  Asclepius,  god  of  medicine  and  healing, 
have  this  name. 

(ARL-10:  dp.  2,220;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  15';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  255;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Achelous) 

LST-1003  was  launched  8 June  1944  by  Boston  Navy 
Yord;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  V.  M.  Rines;  named  and 
reclassified  Coronis  (ARL-10)  on  12  June  1944;  placed 
in  partial  commission  29  June  1944;  and  sailed  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  conversion  to  a landing  craft  repair 
ship;  and  commissioned  in  full  28  November  1944, 
Lieutenant  J.  J.  Ready,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 


Departing  Norfolk  4 January  1945  Coronis  arrived 
at  Purvis  Bay,  Solomon  Islands,  to  repair  battle- 
damaged  landing  craft  in  preparation  for  the  invasion 
of  Okinawa.  Arriving  at  Ulithi,  the  staging  area,  on 
23  March,  she  joined  the  Service  and  Salvage  Unit, 
and  5 days  later  sortied  with  them  for  Okinawa,  arriv- 
ing off  the  island  3 April.  Here  she  repaired  landing 
craft  and  the  smaller  radar  picket  ships,  and  operated 
a fog  generator  to  give  protective  cover  from  air 
attack  to  ships  lying  in  her  area.  On  18  June  Coronis 
sailed  for  Saipan  and  Guam  to  load  spare  parts  and 
supplies,  continuing  to  Subic  Bay  where  she  acted  as 
repair  ship  for  the  training  group  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  Japan. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Coronis  returned  to  Oki- 
anwa  26  August  to  repair  landing  ships  of  the  5th 
Fleet.  She  also  converted  LST-U9U  into  a minecraft 
tender.  She  arrived  in  Wakayama  Wan  25  September 
to  operate  a boat  pool,  and  service  ships  of  the  5th 
Fleet  carrying  out  occupation  activities  until  16  March 
1946.  After  calling  at  Shanghai,  China,  she  sailed  for 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  arriving  2 May.  Coronis  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  29 
July  1946. 

Coronis  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Corozal 

A town  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(AK:  dp.  7,050;  1.  350';  b.  46'9";  dr.  20'6";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  70;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Corozal,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1911  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; trans- 
ferred from  the  Shipping  Board  18  March  1918;  and 
commissioned  28  March  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander 
A.  W.  McNeill,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service,  Corozal  cleared  New  York  6 April  1918,  loaded 
cargo  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  coal  at  Norfolk,  and 
joined  a convoy  at  New  York  which  sailed  for  Nantes 
23  April.  After  delivering  her  cargo,  Corozal  returned 
to  New  York  for  repairs  10  June.  Between  28  June 
and  15  December,  she  twice  more  carried  coal  to 
Nantes,  and  her  last  voyage,  from  6 January  to  27 
March  1919  was  to  Rochefort,  France,  and  Rotterdam, 
Holland.  Corozal  was  decommissioned  28  April  1919 
and  delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day  for 
return  to  her  owners. 


Corporal 

An  alternate  name  for  the  fallfish,  found  in  streams 
of  the  eastern  United  States. 

(SS-346:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  10  21''  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Corporal  (SS-346)  was  launched  10  June  1945  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Wick;  commissioned  9 November  1945,  Com- 
mander E.  E.  Shelby  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Corporal  cleared  New  London  8 January  1946  for  her 
base  at  Key  West,  arriving  25  February.  She  took 
part  in  antisubmarine  warfare  projects  and  fleet  exer- 
cises off  Florida  and  Bermuda  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  returning  to  Groton,  Conn.  26  February  1947. 
After  extensive  modernization,  she  returned  to  Key 
West  2 March  1948.  She  continued  to  conduct  training 
and  join  in  exercises  off  Florida  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  6th  Fleet  from  16  July  1952  to  15  October.  Re- 
turning to  local  operations  off  Key  West,  she  also 
participated  in  large-scale  fleet  exercises  in  the  Atlan- 
tice  and  Caribbean.  She  cruised  to  the  British  Isles 
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from  11  March  to  16  May  1957,  and  upon  her  return 
to  Key  West,  continued  training  and  services  to  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School.  Through  1958  and  1959,  she  oper- 
ated frequently  in  ordnance  tests,  and  from  August 
1959,  when  Charleston,  S.C.,  became  her  home  port, 
cruised  widely  along  the  east  coast.  In  December  1960 
Corporal  sailed  to  visit  Germany  and  then  join  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Corporation 

A body  of  persons  legally  associated  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

Corporation,  a schooner  of  two  guns,  was  purchased 
at  Philedlphia,  Pa.,  in  1814  and  soon  after  was  put  into 
use  as  a receiving  ship.  She  continued  with  this  duty 
until  September  1820  when  she  was  ordered  sold  be- 
cause she  could  no  longer  be  kept  afloat. 


Corpus  Christi 

A city  in  Texas. 

(PF-44:  dp.  1,296;  1.  304';  b.  38';  dr.  14';  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  190;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Corpus  Christi  (PF-44)  was  launched  17  August 
1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  Driscoll;  commissioned  29  Janu- 
ary 1944  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Commander  W.  W. 
Childress,  USCG,  in  command;  and  reported  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Corpus  Christi  cleared  San  Pedro  31  May  1944  for 
Noumea,  Cairns,  and  Perth,  Australia,  arriving  18  July. 
Here  she  had  duty  aiding  submarines  in  exercises  and 
training  under  Commander,  Submarines,  7th  Fleet.  Cor- 
pus Christi  was  twice  commended  for  unusual  accom- 
plishments while  under  this  command,  first  for  locating 
and  rescuing  92  survivors  of  the  torpedoed  SS  Peter 
Silvester  in  the  Indian  Ocean  13  February  1945  after  an 
extended  search  by  all  available  ships  of  the  United 
States  and  Australian  Navies,  and  second,  for  refueling 
the  British  battleship  HMS  Howe  at  sea  between  13  and 
15  June. 

Corpus  Christi  stood  out  of  Perth  27  August  1945 
for  Manus,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Pedro,  arriving  3 
October.  Here  she  was  converted  into  a weather  ship 
at  Terminal  Island.  Corpus  Christi  was  on  loan  to  the 
Coast  Guard  from  15  April  to  5 July  1946.  She  was 
decommissioned  2 August  1946  and  sold  3 October 
1947. 


Corregidor 

This  fortress  guarding  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay 
was  the  scene  of  the  last  gallant  stand  of  the  outnum- 
bered American-Filipino  force  which  surrendered  to 
the  overwhelming  Japanese  invaders  6 May  1942. 

(CVE-58 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2";  ew.  108'1"; 

dr.  22'6";  s.  20  k. ; cpl.  860;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Casablanca) 

Auguilla  Bay  (AVG-58)  was  reclassified  ACV-58, 
20  August  1942  and  launched  as  Corregidor  on  12  May 
1943  by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
J.  Hallett;  reclassified  CVE-58  on  15  July  1943  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  31  August  1943;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Captain  R.  L.  Bowman  in  command. 

Clearing  San  Diego  26  October  1943,  Corregidor 
joined  Carrier  Division  24  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  air 
strikes  in  the  Gilbert  Islands  invasion  from  10  Novem- 
ber to  6 December.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  to  un- 
dergo repairs  and  load  aircraft  and  men,  then  resumed 
operations  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  with  her  division. 
From  22  January  to  3 March  1944  she  sailed  in  the 


Marshalls  operation,  providing  air  cover  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Kwajalein. 

Corregidor  put  to  sea  11  March  1944  for  Guadal- 
canal, arriving  21  March.  With  the  3d  Fleet,  she  sortied 
30  March  to  provide  air  cover  for  the  landings  on 
Emirau  Island,  returning  to  Port  Purvis  14  April. 
Two  days  later  she  sailed  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  for  air 
operations  at  Hollandia  between  22  and  26  April,  then 
put  in  to  Manus  Island  for  replenishment  and  anti- 
submarine patrols  until  4 May.  Embarking  Com- 
mander, Carrier  Division  24  for  the  Marianas  opera- 
tion, Corregidor  provided  combat  air  patrols  and  anti- 
aircraft support  for  the  invasion  of  Saipan  from  15  to 
25  June,  accounting  for  at  least  eight  enemy  planes. 
She  covered  the  logistics  force  off  Eniwetok  from  1 to 
3 July,  then  aided  in  the  softening  up  bombardment  of 
Guam  and  provided  air  cover  for  the  invasion  until  28 
July  when  she  returned  to  San  Diego  for  overhaul. 

After  qualifying  pilots  in  carrier  operations  at  Pearl 
Harbor  from  12  October  until  21  November  1944,  Cor- 
regidor joined  a hunter-killer  group  patrolling  east  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  2 January  1945  this  group 
moved  to  patrol  the  area  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Eniwetok  to  protect  heavy  Allied  shipping,  returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  13  February. 

Corregidor  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  27  February  to 
search  for  an  overdue  plane  carrying  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral M.  F.  Harmon,  USA,  arriving  at  Majuro  20  March. 
From  21  March  to  27  April,  she  conducted  an  antisub- 
marine patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  Japanese-held  Wotje 
and  Maloelap  in  the  Marshalls,  then  off  Eniwetok. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  4 May  1945,  Corregidor 
was  assigned  duty  as  a training  ship  in  Hawaii,  conduct- 
ing carrier  pilot  qualifications  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
From  2 October  1945  to  10  January  1946  she  alternated 
this  duty  with  three  voyages  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  San 
Diego  to  return  homeward-bound  servicemen.  Corregi- 
dor cleared  San  Diego  18  January  1946  for  Norfolk, 
arriving  4 February.  Here  she  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  30  July  1946. 

Recommissioned  19  May  1951  Corregidor  was  assigned 
to  operate  with  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service. 
She  ferried  men,  aircraft  and  aviation  cargo  to  NATO 
nations  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Plan  but 
also  made  five  voyages  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
bring  men  and  cargo  to  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea  in  1952,  1953,  and  1954.  Corregidor  was  reclassi- 
fied CVU-58  on  12  June  1955.  When  the  Lebanon  crisis 
broke  in  the  summer  of  1958,  Corregidor  was  at  Brindisi, 
Italy,  and  immediately  lifted  two  reconnaissance  planes 
of  the  24th  Infantry,  USA,  and  10  helicopters  to  support 
the  landings  in  Lebanon.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  Corregidor  was  decommissioned  4 September 
1958  and  sold  28  April  1959. 

Corregidor  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Corry 

William  Merrill  Corry  was  born  5 October  1889  in 
Quincy,  Fla.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  3 
June  1910,  and  was  designated  naval  aviator  6 March 
1916.  He  served  with  distinction  in  command  of  the  air 
station  at  Le  Croisic,  France,  during  World  War  I,  and 
after  the  war  remained  in  Europe  working  with  the 
aviation  aspects  of  demobilization.  While  serving  on  the 
staff  of  Commander-in-Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Corry  was  injured  in  an  airplane  crash  3 
October  1920.  Thrown  clear,  he  plunged  into  the  flaming 
wreckage  to  save  the  plane’s  pilot.  This  heroism  was 
recognized  with  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Corry  died  of  his  burns  7 October  1920. 

I 

(DD-334:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  95;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 
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The  first  Corry  (DD-334)  was  launched  28  March 
1921  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Corry;  commissioned  25 
May  1921,  Lieutenant  Commander  K.  E.  Hintze  in  com- 
mand ; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Corry  cruised  on  the  west  coast  on  a varied  operating 
schedule.  She  joined  in  fleet  maneuvers,  cruises  from 
Alaska  to  the  Caribbean,  development  and  tests  of  sonic 
depth  finders,  antiaircraft  gunnery,  aircraft  rescue  and 
plane  guard  rehearsals.  In  July  1923  she  joined  Hull 
(DD-330)  to  serve  as  escort  for  President  W.  G.  Hard- 
ing embarked  in  Henderson  (AP-1)  for  a cruise  to 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  waters.  She  rejoined  her  division 
to  participate  in  the  American  Legion  convention  at 
San  Francisco  in  October  1923.  On  8-9  September  1924, 
she  embarked  Secretary  of  the  Navy  C.  D.  Wilbur  for  a 
visit  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  From  28  August  to  9 
September  1925  she  served  as  station  ship  during  non- 
stop airplane  flight  from  Hawaii  to  San  Francisco. 

In  December  1929  Corry  entered  the  San  Diego  De- 
stroyer Base  to  prepare  for  decommissioning.  She  was 
towed  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  decommissioned  24 
April  1930.  She  was  stripped  and  sold  for  salvage  18 
October  1930  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  London 
Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

II 

(DD-463 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348'1";  b.  36'1";  dr.  15'8";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Bristol) 

The  second  Corry  (DD-463)  was  launched  28  July 
1941  by  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  sponsored  by  Miss  J.  C. 
Corry;  commissioned  18  December  1941,  Lieutenant 
Commander  E.  C.  Burchett  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Corry  conducted  special  operations  with  Radio  Wash- 
ington at  Annapolis  from  18  to  21  May  1942,  then  sailed 
21  May  to  escort  SS  Queen  Elizabeth  into  New  York 
Harbor  22  May.  After  an  escort  voyage  to  Bermuda,  she 
patrolled  off  Newfoundland  between  31  May  and  23  June 
and  rejoining  her  group  at  Newport  1 July,  operated  on 
coastal  patrol  and  escort,  voyaging  several  times  to 
Caribbean  ports,  until  19  October,  when  she  put  in  to 
Bermuda.  During  this  period  she  picked  up  survivors  of 
the  torpedoed  SS  Ruty  from  a life  raft  off  Trinidad. 

Corry  cleared  Bermuda  25  October  1942  for  Casa- 
blanca to  participate  in  the  Moroccan  landings  in  the 
screen  of  Ranger  (CV-4).  She  left  Casablanca  16  No- 
vember for  Norfolk  and  Boston,  and  after  overhaul  re- 
sumed her  coastal  and  Caribbean  operations  until  13 
February  1943,  when  she  sailed  on  escort  duty  from 
Norfolk  for  north  Africa,  returning  6 March  for  opera- 
tions in  the  western  Atlantic.  On  11  August  she  sailed 
for  Scotland  and  operated  with  the  British  Home  Fleet, 
cruising  once  to  Norway,  and  twice  to  Iceland  to  cover 
the  movement  of  Russian  bound  convoys.  Returning  to 
Boston  3 December,  Corry  sailed  24  December  for  escort 
duty  to  New  Orleans  and  Panama. 

Similar  operations  continued  until  16  February  1944, 
when  Corry  sailed  for  hunter-killer  operations  in  the 
Atlantic  with  TG  21.16,  arriving  at  Casablanca  8 March. 
She  left  Casablanca  11  March,  and  on  16  March  joined 
with  Bronstein  (DE-189)  in  attacking  the  German  sub- 
marine U-801.  When  the  submarine  surfaced,  Corry 
sank  her  with  gunfire,  and  picked  up  her  47  survivors. 
Corry  arrived  at  Boston  30  March  for  overhaul  followed 
by  training. 

Corry  cleared  Norfolk  20  April  1944  for  Great  Britain, 
and  the  staging  of  the  Normandy  invasion.  She  escorted 
heavy  ships  and  transports  across  the  channel  on  6 June, 
and  headed  for  San  Marcouf  Island,  her  station  for  fire 
support.  At  0633  she  hit  a mine,  which  exploded  below 
her  engineering  spaces,  and  all  power  was  lost.  Within 
minutes,  she  had  broken  amidships  and  her  main  deck 
was  under  2 feet  of  water.  The  order  was  given  to 
abandon  ship,  and  her  survivors  were  in  the  water  some 


2 hours  under  constant  shelling  until  rescued  by  Fitch 
(DD-462),  Hobson  (DD-464),  Butler  (DD-636),  and 
PT-199.  Of  her  crew,  6 were  dead,  16  missing,  and  33 
injured. 

Corry  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(DD-817 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gearing) 

The  third  Corry  (DD-817)  was  launched  28  July  1945 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.  of  Texas,  Orange,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Corry;  commissioned  27  February 
1946,  Commander  M.  S'.  Shellabarger  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Corry  sailed  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  28  March  1946  for 
shakedown  training  in  the  Caribbean,  and  arrived  at 
Norfolk  10  July.  Following  a tour  of  duty  in  European 
and  Mediterranean  waters  from  23  July  1946  to  19 
March  1947,  Corry  conducted  Reserve  training  cruises 
from  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command,  then  reported 
to  Pensacola  to  serve  as  plane  guard  for  carriers  operat- 
ing off  Florida  from  22  September  1947  to  28  April  1950. 

Corry  joined  Destroyer  Squadron  8 at  Norfolk  22  May 
1950  for  antisubmarine  exercises  which  included  a 
cruise  to  Quebec  in  July.  From  2 September  to  12  No- 
vember she  served  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  joined  a midshipman  cruise  to  northern 
Europe,  visiting  Gotesburg  and  Cherbourg,  France,  from 
1 June  to  27  July  1951.  Her  next  tour  of  duty  with  the 
6th  Fleet  was  from  22  April  to  23  October  1952.  Corry 
sailed  out  of  Norfolk  for  local  operations  until  1 April 
1953  when  she  was  decommissioned  for  conversion  to  a 
radar  picket  destroyer.  She  was  reclassified  DDR-817, 
9 April  1953. 

Recommissioned  9 January  1954,  Corry  carried 
NROTC  midshipmen  on  a cruise  to  New  Orleans  and 
through  the  Panama  Canal  for  operations  at  Balboa  in 
the  summer  of  1954.  From  September  1954  through 
1960  Corry  alternated  four  tours  of  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  with  operations  out  of  Nor- 
folk along  the  east  coast,  and  exercises  in  the  Caribbean. 

Corsair 

A pirate,  or  a privateer,  especially  Turkish  or 
Saracen.  A California  rockfish. 

I 

( PY : dp.  1,600 ; 1.  304' ; b.  33'4" ; dr.  16' ; s.  19  k. ; a.  4 3") 

The  first  Corsair  (No.  159)  was  built  in  1899  by  W.  & 
A.  Fletcher  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J. ; chartered  by  the  Navy 
15  May  1917;  commissioned  the  same  day.  Lieutenant 
Commander  T.  A.  Kittinger  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Corsair  sailed  from  New  York  14  June  1917  with  the 
first  contingent  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  to 
France,  arriving  at  St.  Nazaire  27  June.  On  2 July  she 
stood  out  to  join  the  U.S.  Patrol  Squadrons  operating 
against  enemy  submarines  and  performing  escort  and 
patrol  duties  off  the  west  coast  of  France.  She  crossed 
the  war  zone  many  times  on  convoy  escort,  and  rescued 
survivors  of  torpedoed  vessels.  On  17  October  1917,  she. 
assisted  the  torpedoed  U.S.  Army  Transport  Antilles, 
picked  up  many  of  her  survivors,  and  searched  for  the 
submarine  which  had  attacked  her.  On  22  June  1918, 
she  rescued  the  survivors  of  Californian  (AK),  which 
had  struck  a mine,  and  adding  to  her  outstanding  rescue 
record,  between  12  and  14  September,  towed  the  disabled 
Norwegian  steamer  Dagfin  into  Verdon. 

Corsair  cleared  Brest  18  November  1918,  for  opera- 
tions in  British  waters,  calling  at  Rosyth,  Scotland,  and 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  serving  from  time  to  time  as  flag- 
ship for  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  European 
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Waters.  She  put  in  to  Plymouth  7 May  1919  to  embark 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  J.  Daniels  and  his  staff  for  trans- 
portation to  Brest,  sailing  with  them  8 May  and  arriving 
the  same  day.  The  dignitaries  disembarked  9 May,  and 
Corsair  sailed  the  next  day  for  New  York  by  way  of  the 
Azores  and  Bermuda,  arriving  28  May.  Corsair  was  re- 
turned to  her  owner  9 June  1919. 

II 

( SS-435 : dp.  1,570;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  76;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Tench) 

The  second  Corsair  (SS-435)  was  launched  3 May 
1946  by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Hustvedt;  commissioned  8 November  1946, 
Commander  A.  S.  Fuhrman  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Following  a shakedown  cruise  in  which  she  visited 
Havana,  Panama,  Trinidad,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Corsair 
was  assigned  to  Submarine  Squadron  8 and  operated 
out  of  New  London  on  type  training  and  provided  serv- 
ices to  ships  of  other  types  uhtil  June  1947  when  she 
entered  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  yard  for  the  installation 
of  a new  type  of  sound  gear.  On  31  July  1947  she  sank 
the  old  Chewink  in  a torpedo  experiment. 

From  15  November  1947  Corsair  provided  services  to 
the  Submarine  School  at  New  London,  cruising  to  the 
Caribbean  several  times,  until  April  1949  when  she  was 
assigned  to  Submarine  Development  Group  2.  She 
sailed  from  New  London  18  July  with  the  rest  of  her 
group  on  a cruise  which  took  them  to  Northern  Ireland, 
Portsmouth,  England  and  Arctic  waters.  One  of  her 
group,  Cochino  (SS-345),  was  lost  26  August  from  a 
battery  explosion  and  fire  but  all  save  sever,  of  her  crew 
were  rescued  by  Tusk  (SS-426)  exhibiting  brilliant 
seamanship  in  the  midst  of  a violent  Arctic  storm.  The 
group  raced  through  the  storm  to  land  two  of  the  crew 
at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  for  emergency  medical 
care.  Corsair  returned  to  New  London  15  September  to 
continue  local  operations  with  the  development  group. 
Their  duties  included  providing  services  to  the  sound 
laboratory  at  Portsmouth,  and  participating  in  large- 
scale  submarine  exercises,  including  another  in  northern 
waters  from  27  October  to  24  November  1952  during 
which  they  visited  Reykjavik,  Iceland. 

Corsair  was  detached  from  the  development  group,  in 
March  1954,  and  went  into  a “reduced  complement” 
status.  Continuing  to  operate  out  of  New  London,  she 
provided  services  to  the  Submarine  School;  Commander, 
Destroyers,  Atlantic ; and  Commander,  Air,  Atlantic. 
She  also  conducted  reserve  training  cruises,  participated 
in  Caribbean  exercises,  and  operated  with  the  Fleet 
Training  Group  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  In  the 
summer  of  1959,  she  joined  in  Operation  “Inland  Sea,” 
passing  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  join  in 
ceremonies  dedicating  the  new  waterway  and  to  visit 
Great  Lakes  ports.  She  returned  to  operations  from 
New  London  through  1960. 

Corson 

An  inlet  in  Cape  May  on  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

(A VP-37 : dp.  1,650;  1.  319'9";  b.  41’1";  dr.  13'6";  s.  18 
k. ; cpl.  215;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Barnegat) 

Corson  (AVP-37)  was  launched  16  July  1944  by  Lake 
Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton,  Wash.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Hatton ; commissioned  3 December  1944, 
Commander  S.  P.  Weller  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Corson  sailed  from  San  Diego  12  February  1945  to 
tend  planes  briefly  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok,  sail- 
ing on  to  reach  Ulithi  1 April.  She  remained  on  duty  at 
Ulithi,  with  the  exception  of  two  voyages  to  the  Palaus 
in  May  and  participation  in  the  bombardment  of  Eil 
Malk  Island  on  7 May  until  24  June.  She  served  at 
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Eniwetok  from  1 July  to  7 August  and  at  Okinawa  from 
15  August  to  10  September. 

Corson  dropped  anchor  at  Nagasaki  11  September 
1945,  and  tended  planes  there,  at  Sasebo,  and  in  Hiro 
Wan  until  20  January  1946,  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  Alameda,  arriving  9 February.  Corson  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  21  June  1946. 

Recommissioned  13  February  1951,  Corson  departed 
Long  Beach  17  April  for  Okinawa,  where  she  served  as 
station  tender  from  11  May  to  7 October.  She  returned 
to  Alameda  26  October,  and  tended  seaplanes  at  San 
Diego  until  her  next  tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific 
from  8 December  1952  to  4 August  1953.  During  this 
cruise,  she  tended  planes  in  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the 
Pescadores. 

Corson  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  to  tend  sea- 
planes off  Japan  from  4 January  to  5 August  1954,  and 
again  from  17  January  1955  to  24  July.  During  this 
tour,  she  served  as  station  tender  at  Hong  Kong,  con- 
ducted reserve  training  at  Subic  Bay,  laid  a seadrome 
in  the  Pescadores,  acted  as  advance  base  support  at 
Keelung,  and  served  as  plane  guard  off  Indonesia  for 
Air  Force  jet  aircraft  flying  to  Bangkok  on  a good-will 
mission.  Returning  to  Alameda,  Corson  was  again 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  9 March  1956. 

Cortland 

A county  in  New  York  State. 

( APA-75 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Cortland  (APA-75)  was  launched  18  October  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steep  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D. 
O’Melveny;  acquired  by  the  Navy  31  December  1944; 
and  commissioned  1 January  1945,  Commander  F.  C.  B. 
Jordan  in  command. 

While  Cortland  was  being  outfitted  at  San  Pedro  on  5 
January  1945,  her  watch  apprehended  beneath  the  pier 
a prowler  who  upon  investigation  proved  to  be  a German 
spy.  His  avowed  mission  was  to  damage  the  ship  with 
explosives  which  he  had  dropped  overboard  when  caught. 
Cortland  completed  her  outfit  and  shakedown  unevent- 
fully and  sailed  to  Seattle  to  embark  Army  troops, 
clearing  1 March  for  training  operations  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  4 June 
for  repairs,  then  embarked  Army  troops  at  Seattle  and 
sailed  24  June  for  Okinawa  where  she  disembarked  her 
passengers  and  cargo  12  August. 

She  put  out  from  Okinawa  26  September  1945  to  land 
Marines  at  Tientsin  for  the  reoccupation  of  northern 
China,  then  sailed  by  way  of  Manila  to  lift  Chinese 
troops  from  Hong  Kong  to  Chinwangtao  and  Tsingtao 
for  the  reoccupation  of  Manchuria,  in  two  voyages  be- 
tween 25  October  and  25  November.  Arriving  at  Sasebo 
30  November,  Cortland  embarked  homeward-bound 
troops  and  sailed  7 December  for  San  Diego,  arriving 
23  December  for  overhaul. 

Cortland  carried  Marines  from  the  Hawaiians  to  San 
Diego  between  19  January  1946  and  4 February,  then 
sailed  from  San  Pedro  24  February  to  operate  under 
JTF-1  in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  weapons 
tests  in  the  Marshalls.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  13 
September,  she  remained  there  until  5 November  when 
she  sailed  for  New  York  and  Norfolk,  where  she  arrived 
5 December.  Cortland  was  decommissioned  30  Decem- 
ber 1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  disposal  31  March  1948. 


Corundum 

Former  name  retained. 

Corundum  (IX-164),  formerly  Limestone,  was  a non- 
self-propelled  concrete  barge  acquired  from  the  Mari- 


time  Commission,  converted  for  use  as  a landing  craft 
and  vehicle  spare  parts  barge  and  assigned  to  Service 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  She  was  placed  in  service  on  18 
July  1944,  towed  to  the  Philippines  where  she  rendered 
assistance  to  Commander,  Service  Division  101.  On  8 
August  1946  she  was  placed  out  of  service  and  delivered 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 

Corvina 

Any  of  various  important  food  fishes  related  to  the 
weakfish  and  the  croaker  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

(SS-226:  dp.  1,526;  1.  811 '9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  60 ; a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Corvina  (SS-226)  was  launched  9 May  1943  by  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Christie;  and  commissioned  6 August  1943,  Commander 
R.  S.  Rooney  in  command. 

Clearing  New  London  18  September  1943,  Corvina 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  14  October.  She  put  out  from 
Pearl  Harbor  on  her  maiden  war  patrol  4 November, 
topped  off  her  fuel  tanks  at  Johnston  Island  6 Novem- 
ber, and  was  never  heard  from  again.  Her  assignment 
had  been  a dangerous  one:  To  patrol  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  heavily  guarded  stronghold  of  Truk  and  to 
intercept  any  Japanese  sortie  endangering  the  forth- 
coming American  invasion  of  the  Gilberts.  Japanese 
records  report  that  1-176  fired  three  torpedoes  at  an 
enemy  submarine  south  of  Truk  16  November,  claiming 
two  hits  which  resulted  in  the  explosion  of  the  target. 
If  this  was  Corvina  she  was  the  only  American  sub- 
marine to  be  sunk  by  a Japanese  submarine  in  the  entire 
war.  Her  loss  with  her  crew  of  82  was  announced  14 
March  1944. 

Corvus 

A constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

(AKA-26:  dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  303;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Artemis) 

Corvus  (AKA-26)  was  launched  24  September  1944 
by  Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Providence,  R.I.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  O.  Parks;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  20  November  1944;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  M. 
Gregson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Corvus  departed  Providence  2 December  1944  for  San 
Francisco,  where  she  loaded  cargo  for  Leyte.  Arriving 
in  the  Philippines  21  February  1945,  Corvus  discharged 
cargo  at  Guiuan  for  the  establishment  of  an  air  base 
there,  and  transferred  cargo  at  Dulag.  On  13  March 
she  began  rehearsals  for  the  Okinawa  operation,  and 
sailed  from  Leyte  Gulf  27  March  for  the  landings  1 
April.  She  remained  off  Okinawa  undergoing  the  first 
of  the  kamikaze  attacks,  until  10  April  when  she  sailed 
with  Army-  casualties  for  Guam,  arriving  14  April. 
Corvus  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul,  and 
loaded  Army  men  and  supplies  at  Seattle  sailing  15 
June  for  Tinian,  where  she  arrived  3 July. 

Corvus  sailed  from  Tinian  7 July  1945  carrying  cargo 
for  Guadalcanal,  the  Russells,  Samar,  and  Manus,  and 
reported  to  Manila  30  August.  She  loaded  cargo  and 
occupation  troops,  and  sailed  18  September  for  Honshu. 
Returning  to  Manila  14  October,  she  sailed  a week  later 
to  embark  homeward-bound  servicemen  at  Yokohama 
returning  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  with  them  26  November. 
Between  26  December  and  10  February,  she  made  a 
similar  voyage  from  the  west  coast  to  Guam,  then  sailed 
16  February  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Orange,  Tex.  Corvus 
was  decommissioned  29  March  1946,  and  transferred  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  31  October  1946  for  disposal. 

Corvus  received  one  battle  star  in  World  War  II. 

Corwin 

Thomas  Corwin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1850- 
1853. 


I 

A side  wheel  gunboat,  wooden  steamer  built  at  Phila- 
delphia, Penn,  in  1849  for  the  Coast  Survey,  transferred 
to  the  U.S.  Revenue  Service,  April  1861.  Transferred 
to  the  Navy  Department  for  special  service,  September 
1861,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Phelps. 
The  330-ton  vessel  was  armed  with  two  medium  32-pdrs 
and  two  12-pdrs.  She  surveyed  the  Coast  of  North 
Carolina.  On  1 April  1862  she  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  for  duty  in  Hampton  Roads  and 
adjacent  waters.  On  13  July  1862  she  was  detached 
and  ordered  to  the  Potomac  River  for  survey  work. 
Corwin  repulsed  CSS  Curlew  in  Hatteras  Inlet  14  No- 
vember 1861;  and  rendered  effective  assistance  to  the 
steamer  Quinnebaug  aground  off  Beaufort,  N.C.  22  July 
1865.  She  was  returned  to  the  Coast  Survey,  Treasury 
Department  after  the  war. 

II 

The  second  Corwin  was  a revenue  cutter  of  424  tons 
built  at  Portland,  Oregon,  by  the  Oregon  Iron  Works 
in  1876.  She  was  at  San  Francisco,  California  when 
the  Spanish-American  war  broke  out,  and  was  ordered 
to  cooperate  with  the  Navy  9 April  1898.  Her  Com- 
manding Officer,  Captain  W.  J.  Harring,  her  officers  and 
men  belonged  to  the  Revenue  Cutter  service.  Employed 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  San  Diego,  Calif,  she  was  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  Department  by  Executive  Order 
on  15  August  1898. 

Corypheus 

The  most  celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  of  Greek 
antiquity. 

(Sch:  t.  82;  cpl.  28;  a.  1 30-pdr.  r.,  1 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  Confederate  yacht  Corypheus  was  captured  by 
Calhoun  13  May  1862  in  Bayou  Bonfuca,  La.  Taken 
by  the  Navy  she  was  assigned  to  tender  duty  for  the 
bark  Arthur  off  Aransas  Pass,  Tex.,  12  June  1862, 
commanded  by  Acting  Master  A.  T.  Spear. 

Operating  off  Corpus  Christi  on  12  August  1862 
Corypheus  participated  in  the  capture  of  the  armed 
schooner  Breaker  and  destruction  of  Hannah  and  Elma 
by  their  own  men.  She  took  part  in  the  engagements 
at  Corpus  Christi  on  16  and  18  August,  and  while  re- 
turning to  Aransas  Bay,  captured  the  blockade  runner 
Water  Witch. 

Arriving  at  Galveston  28  December  1862,  Corypheus 
fired  in  the  Battle  of  Sabine  Pass  on  1 January  1863. 
Corypheus  fought  valiantly  and  cleared  amid  a rain  of 
fire  from  the  enemy  when  the  Union  force  withdrew. 
Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut  wrote  of  her  officers  and  crew 
that  they  acted  with  uncommon  coolness  and  great  cour- 
age, keeping  up  their  fire  for  the  protection  of  the 
soldiers  on  shore,  and  when  ordered  to  abandon  their 
vessel,  preserved  and  safely  extricated  their  ship  al- 
though left  entirely  by  themselves  except  for  Sachem. 

Her  next  duty  was  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  where  she 
was  stationed  to  break  up  the  small-craft  traffic  cross- 
ing between  New  Orleans  and  coastal  waters.  She 
remained  on  this  duty  until  November  1864  when  ordered 
to  Pensacola.  Following  repairs,  she  was  stationed 
around  Mobile,  Ala.,  until  sold  15  September  1865. 

Coshecton 

A former  Indian  town  in  Ohio. 

Coshecton  was  laid  down  as  YT-404  and  launched  on 
30  May  1944  as  YTB-404  by  Ira  S.  Bushey  & Sons, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  She  was  assigned  to  Service  Forces, 
Pacific  Fleet  for  patrol  and  towing  duties.  In  March 
1946  she  was  placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  where 
she  remained  until  July  1953;  then  she  was  recalled 
and  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  where  she  served 
through  1960. 
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Cossack 


Cossack,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

I 

Former  name  retained. 

Cossack  (No.  695),  a motorboat,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  placed  in  service  on  1 May  1917,  and  assigned  to 
the  1st  Naval  District.  She  conducted  patrols  in  the 
Boston  section  until  October  1918  when  she  transferred 
to  the  3d  Naval  District.  Cossack  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List  on  27  March  1919  and  on  22  November  was 
turned  over  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Cossatot 

A river  in  Arkansas. 

(AO-77:  dp.  5,782;  1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  229;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Suamico) 

Cossatot  (AO-77)  was  launched  as  Fort  Necessity  28 
February  1943  by  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  Taylor;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  17  March  1943;  and  commissioned  20  April  1943, 
Commander  P.  G.  Beck,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  to  Baytown,  Tex.,  to  load  kero- 
sene, gasoline,  and  fuel  oil  in  July  1943,  Cossatot  sailed 
from  Norfolk  6 August  to  fuel  convoy  escorts  during 
their  passage  to  Casablanca,  returning  to  Norfolk  14 
September.  She  made  seven  such  voyages  from  Norfolk 
to  the  North  African  ports  of  Casablanca,  Oran,  and 
Bizerte  between  4 October  1943  and  30  November  1944. 

Cossatot  put  to  sea  from  Norfolk  again  28  December 
1944,  bound  for  the  Pacific.  She  loaded  diesel  oil,  fuel 
oil,  and  gasoline  at  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  20  January  1945.  She 
operated  from  Saipan  from  12  February  fueling  ships  of 
the  5th  Fleet  until  3 March,  when  she  began  operations 
from  Ulithi.  Cossatot  sortied  as  a part  of  TG  50.8,  the 
logistics  group  for  the  5th  Fleet,  for  operations  off  Iwo 
Jima  from  13  March  to  12  April.  On  16  April  she  sailed 
with  her  group  to  conduct  fueling  operations  off  newly 
assaulted  Okinawa.  On  28  April  she  splashed  a suicide 
plane  as  it  dove  toward  her,  and  remained  on  this  duty 
unscathed  until  4 May  when  she  arrived  at  Ulithi  to 
reload.  From  25  May  until  the  end  of  the  war  Cossatot 
operated  out  of  Ulithi  fueling  various  units  of  fast 
carrier  TF  38,  engaged  in  the  final  strikes  against  the 
Japanese  homeland. 

Cossatot  left  Ulithi  3 September  for  Okinawa  and 
Sasebo,  arriving  21  September  to  fuel  ships  of  the  occu- 
pation force.  On  12  November  she  sailed  from  Yokosuka 
for  San  Francisco,  arriving  25  November.  Cossatot  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  7 March  1946  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  28  October 
1946.  Reacquired  in  February  1948,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  1 October 
1949  where  she  has  served  in  a noncommissioned  status 
under  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Cossatot  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cotinga 

A passerine  bird  of  South  and  Central  America. 

I 

( AMC-43 : dp.  200;  1.  97'1";  b.  21'8";  dr.  11';  s.  10  k.) 

The  first  Cotinga  (AMC-43)  was  launched  25  March 
1941  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
commissioned  14  June  1941  at  Norfolk,  Lieutenant  S.  W. 
Carr,  USNR,  in  command. 


From  7 July  to  26  August  1941  Cotinga  conducted 
minesweeping  exercises  in  the  vicinity  of  Solomons  Is- 
land, Md.  Sailing  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  she  was 
diverted  into  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  where  she  conducted 
minesweeping  operations  through  7 December  1941. 
Assigned  first  to  the  Inshore  Patrol,  1st  Naval  District, 
then  to  Service  Squadron  5,  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  con- 
tinued minesweeping  operations  and  patrol  duty  in  the 
bay  until  mid-1944.  On  14  June  1944  she  sailed  to 
Cuban  waters  and  was  based  at  Guantanamo  for  a year, 
where  her  services  included  target  tow,  drills  and  exer- 
cises, target  for  air  groups,  and  escort  for  submarines. 

On  12  June  1945  she  was  attached  to  the  6th  Naval 
District  and  thereafter  engaged  infrequently  in  sweep- 
ing operations  between  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Cotinga  was  decommissioned  at  Charleston 
on  13  December  1945  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  for  disposal  on  21  August  1947. 

II 

LSIL-776  (q.v.)  was  named  Cotinga  and  reclassified 
AMCU-22  on  7 March  1952. 

Cotten 

Lyman  Atkinson  Cotten,  born  18  December  1874  in 
Wilson,  N.C.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1898.  After  serving  at  sea,  he  studied  at  the 
Naval  War  College,  and  was  naval  attache  to  Japan 
and  China.  In  World  War  I,  he  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  for  establishing  and  command- 
ing the  naval  base  at  Plymouth,  England.  Further 
service  in  command  at  sea,  on  staff  duty,  and  again  as 
naval  attache  in  Tokyo  preceded  important  duties  in 
Washington.  While  commanding  Richmond  (CL-9), 
Captain  Cotten  died  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  12  January  1926. 

(DD-669 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  5 5",  10  21''  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Cotten  (DD-669)  was  launched  12  June  1943  by  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Cotten,  widow  of  Captain  Cot- 
ten; and  commissioned  24  July  1943,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.  T.  Sloat  in  command. 

Departing  Norfolk  9 October  1943,  Cotten  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  31  October.  Here  she  joined  the  5th  Fleet, 
and  on  10  November  sortied  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands,  screening  the  escort  carriers  providing 
air  support  and  patrolling  against  submarines  off 
Tarawa.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  7 January  1944, 
she  sailed  with  the  vast  carrier  TF  58  on  16  January 
for  air  strikes  on  the  Marshalls  on  29  and  30  January. 
Based  at  Majuro,  Cotten  participated  in  the  Truk  raid 
of  16  and  17  February;  supported  the  landings  at 
Emirau  Island;  and  screened  the  carriers  as  they 
launched  strikes  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi  and  Woleai 
between  30  March  and  1 April.  Continuing  her  screen- 
ing, she  joined  in  covering  the  Hollandia  operation  from 
21  to  24  April  and  air  strikes  on  Truk,  Satawan,  and 
Ponape  between  29  April  and  1 May. 

After  a brief  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Cotten  re- 
joined TF  58  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas.  She 
screened  the  carriers  during  air  strikes  on  Saipan; 
sank  a sampan  17  June;  splashed  a dive  bomber  making 
a run  on  Enterprise  (CV-6)  during  the  Battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  of  19  and  20  June;  and  screened  air 
strikes  on  Guam,  the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  the 
Bonins. 

She  sailed  from  Eniwetok  30  August  1944  for  raids 
to  neutralize  Japanese  bases  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  invasion  of  the  western  Carolines,  returning  to 
Ulithi  1 October.  Five  days  later  she  sortied  with  TF 
38  for  strikes  on  Okinawa,  northern  Luzon  and  Formosa 
from  10  to  14  October.  When  the  crippled  Canberra 
(CA-70)  and  Houston  (CL-81)  were  used  as  lures  to 
draw  out  the  Japanese  Fleet,  Cotten  waited  with  the 
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striking  force,  then  from  15  October  she  operated  in 
support  of  the  Leyte  landings  as  aircraft  from  her  car- 
riers struck  Luzon  repeatedly.  She  fought  off  the  air 
attacks  on  the  escort  carriers  during  the  Battle  of 
Surigao  Strait  phase  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on 
24,  25,  and  26  October  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Japanese  fleet  after  the  battle.  She 
rejoined  TF  38  to  pound  Luzon  from  5 November,  sur- 
vived the  18  December  typhoon  which  damaged  the  3d 
Fleet,  and  arrived  at  Ulithi  to  repair  storm  damage  and 
replenish  24  December. 

On  30  December  1944  Cotten  in  TF  38  put  to  sea  to 
support  the  invasion  of  Luzon  by  screening  during 
strikes  on  Formosa,  Luzon  (6-7  January),  Camranh 
Bay,  Indo-China;  Hong  Kong  and  Canton;  and  the 
Nansei  Shoto.  On  10  February  the  task  force  (now 
TF  58)  sortied  to  open  the  Iwo  Jima  operation  with  a 
strike  on  Honshu  on  16  February,  with  Cotten  on  the 
advanced  scouting  line.  They  returned  to  Iwo  Jima  to 
fly  covfer  over  the  invasion  landings  on  19  February. 
Except  for  screening  another  raid  on  Japan  on  25 
February  and  one  on  Okinawa  on  1 March,  Cotten  re- 
mained on  fire  support  duty  off  Iwo  Jimfe  until  28 
March.  With  Dortch  (DD-670)  she  swept  the  area  for 
Japanese  shipping  on  14  and  15  March,  sinking  two 
enemy  picket  boats. 

After  overhaul  and  training  on  the  west  coast,  Cotten 
sailed  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  raid  on  Wake 
Island  of  6 August,  called  at  Eniwetok  and  Guam,  and 
anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay  3 September.  She  remained  in 
Japan  carrying  out  a variety  of  occupation  duties  until 
5 December  when  she  sailed  for  home,  arriving  at  San 
Diego  22  December  and  New  York  17  January  1946. 
Cotten  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  15  July  1946. 

Recommissioned  3 July  1951,  Cotten  conducted  opera- 
tions in  the  Caribbean  and  acted  as  plane  guard  at 
Mayport,  Fla.,  before  sailing  from  her  homeport  of 
Newport  18  May  1953  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the  western 
Pacific  during  which  she  patrolled  off  Korea.  Sailing 
westward  from  Japan  to  complete  a round-the-world 
cruise,  she  arrived  home  15  January  1954.  Local  opera- 
tions and  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  were  followed  by  a 
tour  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  from  28 
July  to  28  November  1955.  On  4 January  1957  she 
departed  Newport  for  a new  area  of  operations.  Calling 
at  Trinidad,  Freetown,  Mombasa,  Karachi,  and  Aden, 
Cotten  operated  between  Massawa  and  Aden,  Capetown, 
and  Freetown  before  returning  to  Newport  1 July  1957. 
On  3 September  she  sailed  for  6th  Fleet  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Returning  to  Newport  27  November, 
Cotten  continued  east  coast  and  Caribbean  operations 
until  making  a final  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Red  Sea,  and  Persian  Gulf  between  March  and  Novem- 
ber 1959.  On  2 May  1969,  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Cotten  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  for  Korean  war  service. 


Cottle 

A county  in  Texas. 

( AP9-147 : dp.  6,873;  1.  445';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Cottle  (APA-147)  was  launched  25  November  1944 
by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  under  a.  Mari- 
time Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B. 
Decker;  transferred  to  the  Navy  14  December  1944; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Commander  P.  S. 
Creasor  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Seattle  1 March  1945  with  Army  troops 
on  board,  Cottle  carried  her  passengers  to  Honolulu 
where  she  embarked  men  of  naval  construction  bat- 
talions for  transportation  to  Samar,  P.I.,  arriving  17 
April.  Returning  by  way  of  Ulithi  and  Guam  to  load 


passengers,  cargo,  and  Japanese  prisoners  of  war,  she 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  24  May  to  embark  four  under- 
water demolition  teams  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  3 
June.  From  15  June  to  7 August  she  voyaged  to 
Manila  with  Army  troops. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  Cottle  sailed  from  San  Pedro 
24  August,  loaded  Army  occupation  troops  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  landed  them  at  Wakayama,  Japan,  27 
September.  She  embarked  homeward  bound  servicemen 
in  the  Philippines,  returning  with  them  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 30  October,  and  following  another  “Magic  Carpet” 
voyage  to  the  Philippines,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  12 
January  1946  for  Norfolk,  arriving  4 February.  Cottle 
was  decommissioned  6 March  1946  and  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  11  March  1946. 


Cottonwood , see  Buckeye 


Coucal 

A bird  of  Africa  and  southern  Asia. 

( ASR-8 : dp.  1,780;  1.  251'4";  b.  42';  dr.  14'3";  s.  16.5  k.; 
cpl.  108;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Chanticleer) 

Coucal  (ASR-8)  was  launched  29  May  1942  by  Moore 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Scott;  and  commissioned  22  January 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  D.  H.  Byerly,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Coucal  arrived  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  23  June  1943 
to  serve  the  submarines  of  the  7th  Fleet.  After  4 Oc- 
tober, she  gave  escort,  fueling,  and  tender  services  from 
Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  and  in  March  1944,  carried 
cargo  to  Manus  and  the  bombarded  Koruniat  Island 
while  sailing  south  to  Brisbane  for  repairs.  She  returned 
to  Manus  21  April  for  diving  operations,  and  to  set  up  a 
rest  camp  for  submariners.  On  25  June  she  sailed  for 
overhaul  at  Brisbane,  and  on  12  August  arrived  at 
Darwin  to  serve  submarines  once  more. 

Between  29  October  1944  and  29  December,  Coucal 
joined  in  convoy  exercises  with  submarines  out  of  Fre- 
mantle, returning  to  duty  at  Darwin.  Between  10 
February  1945  and  3 June,  she  continued  her  tender 
service  at  Exmouth  Gulf,  then  loaded  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers at  Fremantle  for  the  submarine  base  at  Subic 
Bay,  where  she  arrived  4 July.  Aside  from  the  period 
between  23  July  and  18  August  when  she  escorted 
British  submarines  to  Borneo,  Coucal  served  at  Subic 
Bay  until  clearing  for  Okinawa  on  14  September.  She 
was  ordered  on  to  Sasebo,  where  she  served  on  occupa- 
tion duty  until  returning  to  San  Francisco  24  November. 

Assigned  to  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic 
weapons  tests  in  the  Marshalls,  Coucal  put  out  from  San 
Francisco  25  February  1946  for  Pearl  Harbor.  From 
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13  April  to  30  September  she  planted  moorings  at 
Bikini,  and  carried  out  a variety  of  diving  assignments 
in  the  tests,  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  over- 
haul. From  her  home  port  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  sailed 
to  conduct  diving  and  salvage  operations  on  sunken 
targets  at  Bikini  in  the  summer  of  1947,  then  operated 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  12  April  1948,  when  she 
sailed  westward  for  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Izmir,  Turkey. 
Here  she  trained  men  of  the  Turkish  Navy  in  submarine 
rescue,  salvage,  and  deep  sea  diving  techniques,  and 
continuing  west  to  round  the  world,  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  8 January  1949. 

Serving  Submarine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Coucal  oper- 
ated in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  training  deep  sea  divers, 
and  carrying  out  rescue  and  salvage  missions,  and 
serving  in  the  Far  East  in  1951,  1952-53,  1954-55, 
1956-57,  1958,  and  1960.  Her  base  in  the  western  Pacific 
was  Yokosuka,  Japan,  from  which  she  cruised  to  the 
Korean  coast,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa 
on  salvage  and  rescue  duty. 


Counsel 

Advice. 

(AM-165:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Counsel  (AM-165)  was  launched  17  February  1943  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and 
commissioned  27  May  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
E.  C.  Davis,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
MSF-165,  7 February  1955. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  8 August  1944,  Counsel 
was  repaired  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  escorted  a convoy  to 
Eniwetok,  arriving  20  September.  Five  days  later  she 
was  underway  for  Saipan  for  patrol  and  escort  duty 
during  which  she  rescued  three  naval  aviators  off 
Tinian  on  18  October.  Arriving  at  Ulithi  26  October, 
she  continued  her  patrolling,  then  was  assigned  on  10 
November  to  screen  the  damaged  Canberra  (CA-70)  to 
Manus,  towing  in  tandem  with  SS  Watch  Hill  during  the 
last  2 days  of  the  trip.  Counsel  returned  to  Ulithi  24 
November,  and  sailed  2 days  later  for  the  landings  on 
Peleliu,  Palau  Islands,  where  she  patrolled  against  sub- 
marines until  15  December.  After  overhaul  at  Eniwetok 
Counsel  sailed  out  of  that  port  on  convoy  escort  duty  to 
Guam,  Saipan,  Iwo  Jima,  Ulithi,  and  Tarawa,  and  on 
antisubmarine  patrol  and  minesweeping  operations  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  She  arrived  in  Buckner  Bay,  Oki- 
nawa, 23  August  1945,  and  until  6 November  swept 
mines  in  Japanese  and  Chinese  waters,  from  Sasebo. 
On  20  November  Counsel  sailed  for  home,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  19  December.  Counsel  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  15  January  1947  at  San  Diego. 

Counsel  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Countess,  see  Elk 


Courage 

Bravery;  unflinching  determination  in  the  face  of 
danger  or  difficulty. 

(PG-70:  dp.  925;  1.  205'2";  b.  33';  dr.  14'7";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  87;  a.  1 4",  1 3";  cl.  Temptress) 

Courage  (PG-70)  was  built  in  1939  by  Harland  and 
Wolff,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Ireland,  commissioned  in  the  Royal 
Navy  as  HMS  Heartsease ; acquired  by  the  Navy  18 
March  1942;  and  commissioned  3 April  1942,  Lieutenant 
C.  S.  Barker,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Courage  sailed  from  Lough  Foyle,  Northern  Ireland, 
24  April  1942  on  convoy  escort  duty  to  Boston,  arriving 
5 May.  Assigned  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier,  she 


departed  Boston  19  May  for  patrol  duty  off  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  escort  duty  among  Caribbean  ports  until  21 
October. 

After  overhaul  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courage  returned 
to  the  Caribbean  25  January  1943.  She  escorted  a con- 
voy to  Recife,  Brazil  from  13  to  28  February.  On  the 
return  passage,  the  convoy  was  attacked  by  an  enemy 
submarine  and  Courage  rescued  42  survivors  from  the 
torpedoed  SS  Thomas  Ruffin.  She  continued  to  escort 
convoys  from  Trinidad  to  Recife,  and  on  one  occasion  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  until  9 February  1944  when  she  returned 
to  Charleston  for  an  overhaul. 

Reporting  to  Boston  1 April  1944,  Courage  guarded 
convoys  between  that  port  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
until  10  June  when  she  sailed  for  temporary  duty  under 
Commander,  Greenland  Patrol.  From  21  June  to  16 
August  she  escorted  convoys  between  Narsarssuak  and 
Grondal  and  paid  a call  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  from  29 
July  to  14  August.  She  returned  to  the  Argentia- 
Boston  run,  voyaging  once  to  Greenland,  until  11  Oc- 
tober when  she  began  an  overhaul  at  Boston.  She  re- 
turned to  convoy  duty  12  December. 

Courage  sailed  from  Argentia  24  January  1945  and 
reported  to  Commander,  Greenland  Patrol  at  Reykjavik 
31  January  for  weather  and  plane  guard  duty  until  11 
April.  After  overhaul,  she  sailed  from  Boston  1 August 
for  Harwich,  England,  arriving  15  August.  Courage 
was  decommissioned  22  August  1945  and  returned  to 
the  Royal  Navy  the  next  day. 

Courier 

A messenger  or  traveling  attendant. 

I 

(Ship:  t.  556;  1.  135';  b.  30';  dph.  15';  cpl.  82;  a.  2 32- 
pdr.) 

Courier,  a storeship,  was  purchased  7 September  1861 
from  W.  B.  Thomas  and  Co.,  N.Y.,  and  commissioned  17 
September  1861,  Acting  Master  W.  K.  Cressy  in  com- 
mand. 

Courier  sailed  from  New  York  17  October  1861  on  the 
first  of  many  voyages  to  bring  supplies  to  ships  at  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  along  the  Florida  coast,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  as  far  west  as  New  Orleans.  Always  on  the 
alert  for  blockade  runners,  she  captured  three : Angelina 
and  Emeline  on  16  May  1863,  and  Maria  Bishop  on  17 
May  1863. 

Courier  grounded  on  Abaco  Island  in  the  Bahamas  14 
June  1864  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  her  officers  and 
men,  together  with  her  stores  and  cargo,  were  saved  and 
sent  to  the  United  States. 

Courier,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

II 

The  second  Courier,  a ferry  launch,  formerly  Hope, 
served  as  commandant’s  barge  and  general  service  ship 
at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  from  1912-18. 

III 

The  third  Courier  (AMC-72)  served  in  an  “in  service” 
status  in  the  1st  Naval  District  from  1941  to  1947. 

Courlan 

An  American,  tropical,  long-billed,  raillike  bird. 

I 

The  first  Courlan  (AMC-44)  served  in  an  “in  service” 
status  from  1941  to  1947. 

II 

YMS-11A  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  and  named  Courlan 
(AMS-44)  on  1 September  1947. 
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Courser 

One  who  moves  from  one  point  to  another  or  pursues 
a quarry. 

I 

The  first  Courser  (AMC-32)  served  in  an  “in  service” 
status  from  1941  to  1945. 

II 

YMS-201  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  AMS-6  on  17  Feb- 
ruary 1947  and  named  Courser  the  following  day. 

Courtenay  P 

Former  name  retained. 

Courtenay  P (No.  899),  a motorboat,  served  in  the  3d 
Naval  District  in  World  War  I. 


Courtney 

Henry  A.  Courtney,  born  6 January  1916  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  in  February  1940.  As  a company 
commander  on  Guadalcanal  in  1942,  he  shared  in  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  the  First  Marine 
Division.  While  serving  as  executive  officer  of  a bat- 
talion of  the  Sixth  Marine  Division  on  Okinawa,  he  was 
killed  in  action  after  exhibiting  great  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice  leading  a successful  night  attack  against 
enemy  positions  on  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  15  May  1945.  He 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  a 
second  Presidential  Unit  Citation  that  was  earned  by 
the  Sixth  Marine  Division. 

(DE-1021 : dp.  1,280;  1.  314'6";  b.  36'9";  dr.  9'3";  s.  25 
k. ; cpl.  170;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Dealey) 

Courtney  (DE-1021)  was  launched  2 November  1955 
by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Courtney;  commissioned  24  September 
1956,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  W.  Coe  in  command; 
and  reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Joining  Escort  Squadron  10  at  Newport,  R.I.,  26 
April  1957,  Courtney  operated  from  that  port  exercising 
in  antisubmarine  warfare  and  convoy  escort  techniques 
in  the  British  West  Indies  until  3 September.  She 
arrived  at  Milford  Haven,  Wales,  14  September  for 
maneuvers  with  ships  of  other  NATO  navies  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  visiting  Plymouth,  England,  and  Brest, 
France,  before  returning  to  Newport  21  October  1957  to 
resume  local  operations.  She  took  part  in  hunter-killer 
exercises  off  North  Carolina  and  in  convoy  exercises 
extending  into  the  waters  off  Florida. 

Courtney  sailed  from  Newport  1 April  1958  and  called 
at  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  on  the  way  to  Bodo,  Norway,  to 
conduct  exercises  with  ships  of  the  Norwegian  Navy. 
She  put  in  to  Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, and  returned  to  Newport  14  May.  From  7 
August  to  30  September  she  cruised  in  the  Atlantic 
with  her  squadron  on  convoy  escort  and  screening 
duties,  visiting  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  from  15  to  19 
September.  Again  cruising  to  South  American  waters 
from  February  through  March  1959,  she  called  at  ports 
in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  and  exercised 
with  ships  of  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  navies.  NATO 
exercises  in  August  and  September  1959  found  her  call- 
ing in  Newfoundland,  Northern  Ireland,  England,  and 
Portugal.  Through  the  first  half  of  1960,  she  cruised 
along  the  east  coast  on  a variety  of  exercises,  including 
an  amphibious  operation  with  Marines  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 

From  August  through  December  Courtney  partici- 
pated in  Operation  “Unitas,”  the  combined  antisub- 
marine training  cruise  of  the  American  nations. 


Courtney,  Warren  J.,  see  Warren  J.  Courtney 
Cove 

A small  sheltered  creek,  inlet,  or  bay. 

Cove  (MSI-1)  was  launched  by  Bellingham  Shipyards 
Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  on  8 February  1958,  and  placed 
in  service  on  20  November  of  that  year.  Attached  to 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  she  continues  to  perform  her  inshore 
minesweeping  duties. 

Covington 

A city  in  Kentucky  and  smaller  towns  in  several  other 
States. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  224;  1.  126';  b.  37';  dph.  6'6'';  cpl.  76;  a.  4 
24-pdr.  sb.,  2 30-pdr.  r.,  2 50-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Covington,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  pur- 
chased in  February  1863  from  Samuel  Wiggins  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  fitted  for  service  at  Cairo,  111.;  and  as- 
signed to  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant  J.  S.  Hurd  in  command. 

Serving  in  the  Tennessee  River  to  convoy  Army 
transports  and  other  ships,  Covington  had  frequent 
encounters  with  Confederates  along  the  banks.  On  18 
June  she  was  transferred  to  the  Mississippi  River  for 
similar  duty  on  that  river  and  the  White,  Black,  and 
Red  Rivers.  Arriving  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  20  June  1863, 
she  sailed  the  following  day  convoying  General  Lyon  and 
Little  Rebel.  She  seized  the  steamer  Eureka  at  Com- 
merce, Miss.,  on  2 July  for  violation  of  the  river  blockade 
and  sent  her  into  Cairo.  On  6 August  she  aided  Paw 
Paw,  sunk  by  a snag. 

Ordered  to  report  to  Alexandria,  La.,  27  April  1864, 
Covington  sailed  with  Signal  protecting  the  Army  trans- 
port Warner  down  the  Red  River.  About  25  miles  be- 
low Alexandria,  they  were  attacked  by  Confederate 
infantry  in  force.  After  5 hours  of  bitter  fighting,  the 
transport  was  captured  and  the  two  escorts  were  so 
badly  damaged  that  they  had  to  be  abandoned  and  set 
afire.  Lieutenant  Lord  and  32  of  Covington’s  crew 
escaped  to  Alexandria. 

II 

(AP:  dp.  9,733;  1.  608';  b.  65'4" ; s.  16  k.;  cpl.  776; 
a.  4 6'') 

The  second  Covington  (No.  1409)  was  built  in  1908 
by  F.  Schichau,  Danzig,  Germany,  as  Cincinnati;  in- 
terned by  customs  officials  at  Boston  upon  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  World  War  I;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  26  July  1917 ; and  commissioned  28  July  1917,  Cap- 
tain R.  D.  Hasbrouck  in  command. 

Between  18  October  1917  and  1 July  1918  Covington 
made  six  voyages  from  Hoboken,  N.J.,  to  Brest,  France, 
safely  transporting  more  than  21,000  troops  for  service 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  On  1 July 
1918  she  was  torpedoed  without  warning  by  the  German 
submarine  U-86  off  Brest;  she  sank  the  next  day  despite 
efforts  to  save  her.  The  convoy  escorts  succeeded  in 
rescuing  all  but  six  of  her  complement  of  776. 

III 

(PF-56:  dp.  1,190;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6”;  dr.  13'8'';  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  176;  a.  2 3'';  cl.  Tacoma) 

The  third  Covington  (PF-56)  was  launched  15  July 
1943  by  Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Miss.  J. 
Phillips;  transferred  to  the  Navy  5 August  1944;  placed 
in  “ferry”  commission  7 August  1944;  and  commissioned 
in  full  17  October  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  S. 
Brown,  USCGR,  in  command. 
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Covington  arrived  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  25 
December  1944  for  duty  as  a weather  patrol  vessel.  She 
remained  on  this  duty,  except  for  overhauls  at  Boston 
and  Charleston  until  16  March  1946  when  she  was  de- 
commissioned and  loaned  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Covington 
was  returned  from  the  Coast  Guard  17  September  1946 
and  sold  to  Ecuador  through  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission  of  the  State  Department  28  August  1947. 


Cowanesque 

A river  in  Pennsylvania. 

(AO-79:  dp.  5,782;  1.  520';  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  229;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Suamico) 

Cowanesque  (AO-79)  was  launched  11  March  1943  by 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  as 
Fort  Duquesne,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  Hitchner;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
25  March  1943;  and  commissioned  1 May  1943,  Com- 
mander L.  S.  McKenzie,  USNR,  in  command. 

From  15  June  1943  to  1 March  1944,  Cowanesque 
carried  gasoline  from  the  Texas  oil  ports  to  east  coast 
bases.  She  departed  Norfolk  4 March  on  the  first  of  two 
covoy  voyage  to  Casablanca  and  Mers-el-Kebir.  Sailing 
from  Norfolk  14  July  she  arrived  at  Oran  30  July  and 
remained  at  Mers-el-Kebir  until  4 September  fueling 
United  States  and  Allied  shipping.  She  returned  to 
Norfolk  19  September. 

Cowanesque  put  to  sea  from  Norfolk  22  October  1944 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  28  November.  She  con- 
tinued to  the  forward  area  calling  at  Eniwetok,  Ulithi, 
and  Hollandia,  and  arrived  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  1 
January  1945  to  fuel  units  of  the  7th  Fleet.  The  next 
day  her  task  group  underwent  a severe  air  attack. 
Cowanesque  fired  at  several  planes  and  splashed  at  least 
two  before  a single-engine  fighter  crashed  into  her  port 
side  and  disintegrated  violently,  spreading  burning 
gasoline  over  the  deck.  Damage  control  parties  dumped 
the  unexploded  bomb  from  the  plane  over  the  side, 
brought  the  fires  under  control  and  repaired  the  damage 
enabling  Cowanesque  to  continue  her  mission.  Her  cas- 
ualties were  two  dead,  two  wounded.  Cowanesque  fueled 
ships  at  Mindoro,  Lingayen  Gulf,  and  San  Pedro  Bay 
until  25  February  when  she  sailed  for  Ulithi. 

From  19  March  to  4 July  1945  Cowanesque  operated 
out  of  Ulithi  refueling  ships  of  the  5th  Fleet  at  sea  in 
support  of  the  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  operations.  She 
reported  to  Okinawa  8 July  for  convoy  duty  between 
that  island  and  Ulithi  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  con- 
tinued to  base  on  Okinawa  as  she  supported  the  occupa- 
tion. Among  her  duties  was  refueling  ships  sweeping 
mines  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  28  October  she  sailed  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  15  November.  Cowanesque  was 
placed  out  of  commission  30  January  1946  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission.  Reacquired  18  Jan- 
uary 1948,  she  served  with  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service  and  from  18  July  1950  with  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  in  noncommissioned  status. 

Cowanesque  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  Yar 
II  service. 


Cowell 

John  G.  Cowell,  bom  18  September  1785  in  Marble- 
head, Mass.,  entered  the  Navy  as  a master  21  January 
1809.  As  acting  lieutenant,  Cowell  was  severely 
wounded,  losing  a leg,  in  the  action  on  28  March  1814 
between  Essex  and  HMS  Phoebe  and  HMS  Cherub  off 
Valparaiso,  Chile.  Refusing  to  be  carried  below,  Cowell 
cheered  his  companions  on  through  the  remainder  of 
the  action.  He  was  carried  on  shore,  and  exhibited  such 
gallantry  and  courage  under  severe  pain  until  his  death 
on  18  April  that  the  people  of  Valparaiso  honored  him 


with  a burial  place  in  their  principal  church;  a most 
unusual  honor  for  a foreigner. 


Cowell  (DD-139)  was  renamed  Ward  (q.v.)  on  20 
May  1918,  prior  to  launching. 

I 

(DD-167:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'2";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Cowell  (DD-167)  was  launched  23  November  1918  by 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  E.  P.  Garney;  and  commissioned  17  March 
1919,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  E.  Van  Hook  in  com- 
mand. 

Cowell  cleared  Boston,  Mass.,  3 May  1919,  to  take 
station  at  Trepassey  Bay,  Nfld.,  first  stopping  point  for 
the  Navy  seaplanes  which  that  month  began  the  historic 
first  aerial  crossing  of  the  Atlantic.  After  patrolling 
her  station,  she  returned  to  Boston  22  May  to  prepare 
for  European  service,  and  on  30  June  sailed  from  New 
York  to  join  the  American  naval  force  in  the  Adriatic. 
Here  she  served  as  dispatch  ship  for  the  Allied  Peace 
Commission,  and  as  station  ship  at  Fiume,  Istria,  at 
Spalato,  and  at  Trau,  Dalmatia,  in  turn  until  23  Oc- 
tober, when  she  cleared  for  home. 

In  reserve  at  Boston  and  Charleston  from  1 December 
1919,  Cowell  put  to  sea  for  a training  period  out  of 
Newport,  R.I.,  with  a reserve  organization  from  April 
through  October  1921,  returning  to  Charleston.  On  27 
June  1922,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  where  she  lay  until  recommissioned  17 
June  1940  for  patrol  duty  in  the  Atlantic.  She  cruised 
along  the  east  coast  on  this  duty  until  18  September 
1940  when  she  arrived  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  there  to 
be  decommissioned  23  September  1940  and  transferred 
to  the  Royal  Navy  the  same  day  in  the  land  bases  for 
destroyers  exchange. 

Commissioned  as  HMS  Brighton,  the  destroyer  served 
with  minelayers  in  the  Denmark  Strait  and  off  the 
Faeroes  Islands.  On  27  February  1941,  she  rescued  from 
the  sea  19  survivors  of  torpedoed  SS  Baltisan.  After 
refit,  she  served  during  1943  and  1944  as  target  ship 
for  naval  aircraft  training  in  the  Western  Approaches 
and  at  Rosyth,  Scotland.  On  16  July  1944  she  was 
transferred  to  Russia,  in  whose  Navy  she  served  as 
Jarkyi  until  returned  to  the  British  at  Rosyth  28  Feb- 
ruary 1949. 

II 

(DD-547 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Cowell  (DD-547)  was  launched  18  March 
1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  R.  Hepburn;  and  commissioned  23  August 
1943,  Commander  C.  W.  Parker  in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Pedro  28  October  1943,  Cowell 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  2 November  to  join  fast  carrier 
TF  58.  From  10  November  to  13  December  she  screened 
the  carriers  as  they  launched  air  attacks  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  then  sailed  from  Espiritu 
Santo  for  strikes  on  Kavieng,  New  Ireland  at  the  turn 
of  the  year;  and  on  Kwajalein,  Ebeye,  and  Eniwetok 
Islands  at  the  close  of  January.  Returning  to  Majuro, 
she  put  to  sea  for  the  strike  on  Truk  of  16  and  17  Feb- 
ruary, then  sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  replenish. 

Cowell  returned  to  Majuro  22  March  1944  and  re- 
joined TG  58  for  the  strikes  on  Palau,  Yap  and  Ulithi 
of  30  March  to  1 April;  the  invasion  of  Hollandia  from 
21  to  23  April;  and  the  raids  on  Truk,  Satawan  and 
Ponape  of  29  April  to  1 May.  After  the  air  attacks  on 
Marcus  Island  and  Wake  Island  from  19  to  23  May, 
Cowell  continued  to  screen  the  carriers  during  the  Mari- 
anas operation.  She  sortied  from  her  base  at  Majuro 
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from  6 June  to  14  July  for  strikes  on  Guam  and  Rota, 
raids  to  neutralize  Japanese  bases  in  the  Bonins,  and  to 
give  protective  antiaircraft  cover  for  the  carriers  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June. 

After  an  overhaul  at  Eniwetok,  Cowell  put  to  sea  29 
August  1944  with  TG  38.5  for  air  strikes  on  the  western 
Carolines,  the  Philippines  and  the  Palaus,  and  the 
Manila  and  Subic  Bay  area,  as  well  as  to  support  the 
landings  on  Morotai  on  15  September.  She  arrived  at 
Manus  28  September  to  replenish,  then  sortied  2 October 
supporting  air  strikes  on  Okinawa,  Luzon,  and  Formosa 
preparing  for  the  Leyte  assault.  When  Canberra  (CA- 
70)  and  Houston  (CL-81)  were  torpedoed  in  heavy  Japa- 
nese air  attacks  on  13  and  14  October,  Cowell  stood  by 
to  furnish  light,  power,  and  pumping  facilities  as  the 
cripples  slowly  retired  from  the  danger  area.  She  re- 
joined her  task  force  to  sail  for  the  farflung  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf,  and  aircraft  from  her  carriers  were  in  time 
to  launch  telling  strikes  against  the  retreating  Japanese 
ships.  Cowell  returned  to  Ulithi  28  October  for  patrol 
and  training  duty  until  26  December  when  she  sailed  for 
Seattle  and  an  overhaul. 

Returning  to  action,  Cowell  sailed  from  Saipan  27 
March  1945  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  covered 
the  diversionary  landings  during  the  assault  on  1 April, 
then  took  up  the  radar  picket  duty  which  was  to  bring 
her  a Presidential  Unit  Citation.  Until  20  June  Cowell 
braved  the  hazards  of  the  picket  line  to  direct  combat 
air  patrol  successfully  and  to  splash  her  own  share  of 
Japanese  aircraft  with  antiaircraft  fire.  On  at  least 
three  occasions  skillful  maneuvering,  accurate  fire  and 
courage  saved  Cowell  from  severe  damage.  On  4 May 
she  splashed  two  planes  within  50  feet  of  the  ship,  re- 
ceiving a shower  of  gasoline  and  burning  debris,  then 
aided  Gwin  (DM-33)  by  firing  on  another  suicider.  On 
13  May  Cowell  fired  on  several  attacking  planes,  then 
brought  firefighting  and  medical  assistance  to  the 
stricken  Bache  (DD-470),  screening  her  from  further 
attack.  In  another  attack  on  25  May  Cowell  splashed  a 
diving  suicider  which  exploded  in  midair  scattering 
shell  fragments  and  its  cockpit  door  on  Cowell’s  deck 
and  causing  small  fires.  Relieved  of  picket  duty  20  June, 
Cowell  joined  TG  32.15  to  patrol  off  Okinawa  in  the 
East  China  Sea.  On  22  July  she  sent  rescue  and  fire- 
fighting parties  to  aid  Marathon  (APA-200). 

Cowell  sailed  from  Okinawa  20  September  1945  to 
support  the  occupation  landings  at  Matsuyama.  She 
cleared  for  home  from  Nagoya  31  October  and  arrived 
at  San  Diego  17  November,  where  Cowell  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  22  July  1946. 

Recommissioned  21  September  1951,  Cowell  was  as- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  sailed  from  San  Diego 
4 January  1952  to  arrive  at  Norfolk  19  January.  She 
joined  in  fleet  exercises  and  training,  then  sailed  from 
Norfolk  7 January  1953  for  the  Far  East.  She  joined 
TF  77  off  Korea  on  patrol,  then  operated  with  British 
ships  in  the  West  Coast  Blockade  Force.  She  escorted 
Missouri  (BB-63)  to  a bombardment  of  the  east  coast 
of  Korea,  then  joined  TG  95.2  for  shore  bombardment 
in  Wonsan  Harbor,  minesweeping  and  coastal  patrols. 
She  cleared  Sasebo  26  June  to  complete  her  cruise 
around  the  world  calling  at  Manila,  and  passing  through 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  return  to  Norfolk  22  August.  From  4 September 
to  23  November  she  conducted  local  hunter-killer  exer- 
cises, then  cruised  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  for 
like  operations  from  4 January  to  11  March  1954. 

Cowell  cleared  Norfolk  7 January  1955  and  arrived 
at  Long  Beach  28  January  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
During  her  1955  tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific,  she 
joined  in  guided  missile  exercises  en  route  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  served  as  plane  guard  for  Essex  (CV-9),  served 
on  the  Taiwan  Patrol,  and  participated  in  hunter-killer 
exercises  with  TF  77.  Cowell  returned  to  the  Far  East 
for  similar  duty  annually  through  1960,  joining  in  exer- 
cises and  training  from  Long  Beach  when  not  deployed. 


In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Cowell 
received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service  and 
two  for  Korean  war  service. 


Cowie 

Thomas  Jefferson  Cowie  was  born  15  February  1857 
at  Montezuma,  Iowa,  and  served  as  engineer’s  yeoman  in 
Alliance  from  8 January  1877  to  19  October  1878,  then 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  21  October  1878  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  commissioned  as  assistant  paymaster  from  16 
June  1880,  rising  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  and  the 
position  of  Paymaster  General  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  1 July  1910.  He  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  for  his  valuable  services  in  connection 
with  the  Liberty  Loans  of  World  War  I.  Retired  from 
the  Navy  15  February  1921,  he  was  ordered  to  special 
duty  in  charge  of  the  Navy  Liberty  Loan  section  of  the 
Navy  Allotment  Office  in  March  1921,  and  in  June  1923 
was  ordered  to  additional  duty  as  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association,  a position  which  he 
held  until  his  death  16  July  1936  in  Washington,  D.C. 

(DD-632:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'5";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  261;  a.  4 5",  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Benson) 

Cowie  (DD-632)  was  launched  27  September  1941  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Robinson, 
daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Cowie  and  wife  of  Captain 
C.  R.  Robinson;  commissioned  1 June  1942,  Lieutenant 
Commander  C.  J.  Whiting  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Departing  New  York  5 October  1942,  Cowie  escorted 
Chenango  (CVE-28)  to  Norfolk,  then  cruised  on  anti- 
submarine partol  off  Cape  Hatteras  until  23  October 
when  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  with  TF  34  for  the  in- 
vasion .of  North  Africa.  She  screened  transports  off 
Safi,  French  Morocco,  from  8 to  13  November,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  25  November  for  repairs  and 
upkeep.  After  training  exercises  with  submarines  off 
New7  London,  Cowie  sailed  on  escort  duty,  screening  two 
convoys  to  Casablanca  between  12  December  1942  and 
28  April  1943. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  for  North  Africa  again  8 June 
1943,  Cowie  sortied  from  Oran  22  June  for  the  invasion 
of  Sicily.  In  the  van  of  the  invading  forces,  she  con- 
tacted the  British  navigational  marker  submarine 
Seraph  on  9 July  to  guide  the  invasion  landings  at 
Scoglitti,  Sicily,  from  9 to  13  July,  then  took  station  to 
give  fire  support  to  the  assault  troops  ashore.  Cowie 
was  one  of  those  whose  prompt  and  effective  response 
to  calls  for  fire  support  broke  up  the  counterattack  by 
German  tanks  against  the  180th  Regimental  Combat 
team  on  11  July.  Returning  to  Oran  16  July,  Cowie 
sailed  on  local  escort  duty  out  of  that  port  until  20  July 
when  she  arrived  at  Bizerte  to  patrol.  She  sortied  28 
July  for  the  invasion  landings  at  Palermo,  screening 
Philadelphia  to  provide  fire  support  to  the  Army  landing 
forces,  and  then  swept  from  Palermo  to  Cape  Milazzo 
hunting  Axis  shipping  between  31  July  and  1 August. 
Cowie  returned  to  Oran  4 August  and  cleared  for  New 
York  8 days  later,  arriving  22  August. 

After  escorting  a convoy  to  Belfast,  North  Ireland 
between  5 and  30  September  1943,  Cowie  was  overhauled 
at  New  York  before  returning  to  convoy  escort  duty. 
She  made  18  transatlantic  voyages  to  United  Kingdom 
and  Mediterranean  ports  until  5 May  1945  when  she 
entered  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  conversion  to  a high- 
speed minesweeper,  Cowie  was  reclassified  DMS-39  on 
30  May  1945. 

Sailing  from  Boston  24  June  1945,  Cowie  joined  in 
minesweeping  exercises  at  Norfolk  until  18  July  when 
she  departed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  3 August.  Fol- 
lowing the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she  sailed  from  San 
Diego  29  August  for  Okinawa,  arriving  27  September. 
Sweeping  mines  in  the  Yellow  Sea  and  off  Kobe  and 
Wakayama,  Japan,  Cowie  remained  in  the  Far  East 
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until  25  March  1946  when  she  departed  Yokosuka  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  11  April  1946.  Cowie  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  21  April  1947, 
berthed  at  San  Diego.  She  was  reclassified  DD-632,  15 
July  1955. 

Cowie  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cowpens 

The  Revolutionary  War  battle  fought  17  January 
1781,  7 miles  north  of  the  town  of  Cowpens,  S.C.,  was 
an  American  victory  in  the  campaign  which  led  to  the 
British  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

(CV-25:  dp.  11,000;  1.  622'6";  b.  71'6";  ew.  109'2";  dr. 
26';  s.  32  k. ; cpl.  1,569;  a.  26  40mm.;  cl.  Independence ) 

Cowpens  (CV-25)  was  launched  17  January  1943  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Spruance;  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral 
W.  F.  Halsey;  and  commissioned  28  May  1943,  Captain 
R.  P.  McConnell  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
CVL-25  on  15  July  1943. 

Departing  Philadelphia  29  August  1943  Cowpens 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  19  September  to  begin  the 
active  and  distinguished  war  career  which  was  to  earn 
a Navy  Unit  Commendation.  She  sailed  with  TF  14  for 
the  strike  on  Wake  Island  on  5 and  6 October,  then 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  prepare  for  strikes  on  the 
Marshall  Islands  preliminary  to  invasion.  She  sortied 
from  Pearl  Harbor  10  November  to  launch  air  strikes 
on  Mille  and  Makin  atolls  between  19  and  24  November, 
and  Kwajalein  and  Wotje  on  4 December,  returning  to 
her  base  9 December. 

Joining  the  vast  carrier  TF  58  Cowpens  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  16  January  1944  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Marshalls.  Her  planes  pounded  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok 
the  last  3 days  of  the  month  to  prepare  for  the  assault 
landing  on  the  31st.  Using  Majuro  as  a base  the  force 
struck  at  Truk  on  16  and  17  February  and  the  Mari- 
anas on  21  and  22  February  before  putting  in  to  Pearl 
Harbor  4 March.  Returning  to  Majuro,  TF  58  based 
here  for  attacks  on  the  western  Carolines;  Cowpens 
supplied  air  and  antisubmarine  patrols  during  the  raids 
on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi  and  Woleai  from  30  March  to  1 
April.  After  operating  off  New  Guinea  during  the 
invasion  of  Hollandia  from  21  to  28  April,  Cowpens 
took  part  in  the  strikes  on  Truk,  Satawan  and  Ponape 
between  29  April  and  1 May,  returning  to  Majuro  14 
May  for  training. 

From  6 June  to  10  July  1944  Cowpens  operated  in  the 
Marianas  operation.  Her  planes  struck  the  island  of 
Saipan  to  aid  the  assault  troops,  and  made  supporting 
raids  on  Iwo  Jima,  Pagan,  . Rota,  and  Guam.  They  also 
took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and 
20  June,  accounting  for  a number  of  the  huge  tally  of 
enemy  planes  downed.  After  a brief  overhaul  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Cowpens  rejoined  the  fast  carrier  task  force  at 
Eniwetok  on  17  August.  On  the  29th  she  sailed  for  the 
preinvasion  strikes  on  the  Palaus,  whose  assault  was  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  return  to  the  Philippines. 
From  13  to  17  September  she  was  detached  from  the 
force  to  cover  the  landings  on  Morotai,  then  rejoined  it 
for  sweep,  patrol,  and  attack  missions  against  Luzon 
from  21  to  24  September.  Cowpens  with  her  task  group 
flew  strikes  to  neutralize  Japanese  bases  on  Okinawa 
and  Formosa  from  10  to  14  October,  and  when  Canberra 
(CA-70)  and  Houston  (CL-81)  were  hit  by  torpedoes, 
Cowpens  provided  air  cover  for  their  safe  withdrawal, 
rejoining  her  task  group  20  October.  En  route  to 
Ulithi,  she  was  recalled  when  the  Japanese  Fleet 
threatened  the  Leyte  invasion,  and  during  the  Battle  of 
Surigao  Strait  phase  of  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  on  25  and  26  October  provided  combat  air  patrol 
for  the  ships  pursuing  the  fleeing  remnant  of  the  Japa- 
nese fleet.  Continuing  her  support  of  the  Philippines 


advance,  Cowpens’  planes  struck  Luzon  repeatedly  dur- 
ing December.  During  the  disastrous  typhoon  of  18 
December  Cowpens  lost  one  man,  planes  and  equipment 
but  skillful  work  by  her  crew  prevented  major  damage, 
and  she  reached  Ulithi  safely  21  December  to  repair  her 
storm  damage. 

Between  30  December  1944  and  26  January  1945 
Cowpens  was  at  sea  for  the  Lingayen  Gulf  landings. 
Her  planes  struck  targets  on  Formosa,  Luzon,  the  Indo- 
Chinese  coast  and  the  Hong  Kong-Canton  area  and 
Okinawa  during  January.  On  10  February  Cowpens 
sortied  from  Ulithi  for  the  Iwo  Jima  operation,  striking 
the  Tokyo  area,  supporting  the  initial  landings  from 
19  to  22  February,  and  hitting  Okinawa  on  1 March. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco  and  training  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  Cowpens  sailed  13  June  for  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte,  on  her  way  striking  Wake  Island  on  20 
June.  Rejoining  TF  58  Cowpens  sailed  from  San  Pedro 
Bay  1 July  to  join  in  the  final  raids  on  the  Japanese 
mainland.  Her  planes  pounded  Tokyo,  Kure,  and  other 
cities  of  Hokkaido  and  Honshu  until  15  August.  Re- 
maining off  Tokyo  Bay  until  the  occupation  landings 
began  30  August,  Cowpens  launched  photographic  re- 
connaissance missions  to  patrol  airfields  and  shipping 
movements,  and  to  locate  and  supply  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  Men  from  Cowpens  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  emergency  activation  of  Yokosuka  airfield  for 
Allied  use.  Between  8 November  1945  and  28  January 
1946  Cowpens  made  two  voyages  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam, 
and  Okinawa  to  return  veterans.  Placed  in  commission 
in  reserve  at  Mare  Island  3 December  1946,  Cowpens 
was  decommissioned  13  January  1947. 

In  addition  to  her  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Cowpens 
received  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Cowslip 

A wild  flower  of  the  primrose  family. 

(SwStr:  t.  220;  1.  123';  b.  24';  dr.  7';  cpl.  36;  a.  1 20-pdr. 
r.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Coivslip,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built  in  1863  at 
Newburgh,  N.Y.  as  Meteor;  purchased  21  December 
1863  from  James  How  and  C.  W.  Copeland;  outfitted  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  27  January 
1864,  Acting  Ensign  R.  Canfield  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
Coivslip  departed  New  York  2 February  1864  and  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  26  February.  Constantly  active, 
she  carried  officers  and  men  and  delivered  mail,  stores, 
guns,  and  ammunition  for  her  squadron  and  provisions 
for  refugees.  She  was  used  as  a tow  and  convoy  steamer, 
performed  rescue  and  salvage  work,  and  served  as  a 
picket  and  patrol  vessel. 

Her  actions  against  the  Confederates  included  the 
capture  of  a sailboat  with  five  men  on  board  off  Pasca- 
goula, Miss.,  15  April  1864;  the  sloop  Last  Push,  29 
May;  and  a raid  up  Biloxi  Bay,  Miss.,  on  which  she 
captured  five  sloops  and  a small  steamer,  and  destroyed 
six  large  boats,  three  flat  boats,  and  four  salt  works. 
During  July  and  August  1864  she  operated  off  Mobile, 
Ala.,  participating  in  the  preparations  for  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay  5 August  and  in  Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut’s 
brilliant  action  on  that  day  which  culminated  in  victory 
for  the  Union  Navy. 

Cowslip  was  also  active  in  rescue  work.  She  saved 
the  crew  of  Narcissus  8 December  1864  after  their  ship 
had  been  blown  up  by  a torpedo  at  Edgemont  Key,  Fla., 
and  salvaged  Narcissus’  guns  and  ammunition.  Cowslip 
rescued  six  wounded  survivors  from  Sciota,  torpedoed 
14  April  1865,  and  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  assist- 
ance by  towing  three  ships  out  of  the  danger  zone  when 
Marshall’s  warehouse  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  wrecked  by 
an  explosion  25  May  1865.  Her  service  complete, 
Cowslip  was  sold  28  August  1866  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 
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Cox,  Russell  M.,  see  Russell  M.  Cox 

Coyote 

Former  name  retained. 

Coyote  (No.  84),  a motor  boat  purchased  by  the  Navy 
on  7 April  1917,  was  turned  over  to  the  9th  Naval  Dis- 
trict for  patrol  duty  at  the  Naval  Training  Station, 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  at  Chicago.  She  was  utilized  also 
to  instruct  enlisted  men  and  transport  supplies.  She 
was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  17  June  1919  and 
sold. 


Cozy 

Former  name  retained. 

Cozy  (No.  556),  a motorboat,  was  chartered  by  the 
Navy,  placed  in  service  on  30  November  1917  and  served 
in  the  5th  Naval  District  until  taken  out  of  service  in 
December  1918  and  returned  to  her  owner. 

Crag 

A steep,  rugged  rock. 

(AM-214:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Crag  (AM-214),  formerly  spelled  Craig,  was  launched 
21  March  1943  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Q.  Abercrombie-St.  John;  com- 
pleted at  Charleston  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  1 
August  1945,  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Jarden,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. Crag  was  reclassified  MSF-214,  7 February  1955. 

Crag  served  with  the  Naval  Mine  Warfare  Test  Sta- 
tion, Solomons  Island,  Md.,  until  17  December  1945 
•hen  she  sailed  upriver  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  leave 
ani  upkeep.  On  4 January  1946  she  sailed  for  the  west 
coast  arriving  at  San  Pedro  3 February.  She  remained 
the^e  until  21  March  when  she  sailed  to  Hong  Kong, 
cading  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and  Guam  on  her 
outward  bound  passage.  She  swept  mines  in  the  East 
Hainan  Straits  until  16  June  when  she  cleared  Hong 
Kong,  returning  to  San  Francisco  14  August. 

Reassigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Crag  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  4 October  1946  and  arrived  at  Charleston  3 
November  for  overhaul.  From  9 February  1947  to  26 
May  she  served  at  the  U.S.  Navy  Mine  Countermeasures 
Station  at  Panama  City,  Fla.,  and  after  overhaul,  joined 
in  exercises  in  Chesapeake  Bay  from  13  October  to  28 
November.  On  2 December  she  sailed  from  Charleston 
and  visited  New  Orleans  from  8 to  20  December  before 
reporting  to  Orange,  Tex.,  22  December.  There  Crag 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  19  March  1948. 

Crag  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Craig  (AM-214),  see  Crag 
Craig,  James  E.,  see  James'E.  Craig 
Craig,  John  R.,  see  John  R.  Craig 
Craig,  Lieutenant  Robert,  see  Lieutenant  Robert  Craig 

Craighead 

A county  in  Arkansas. 

( AK-175 : dp.  2,382;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Craighead  (AK-175)  was  launched  28  February  1945 


by  Froemming  Brothers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Provoost;  transferred  to  the  Navy  31  July  1945;  and 
commissioned  5 September  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander 
G.  M.  Walker,  USNR,  in  command. 

Craighead  sailed  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  25  September 
1945  and  arrived  at  Davisville,  R.I.,  4 October  to  load 
cargo  for  construction  battalions  on  the  west  coast. 
She  sailed  from  Davisville  25  October,  arriving  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  15  November.  After  sailing  on  cargo  duty 
between  Port  Hueneme,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Francisco 
she  sailed  14  December  1945  for  Norfolk  where  she  ar- 
rived 5 January  1946.  Craighead  was  decommissioned  18 
January  1946  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion the  same  day  for  disposal. 

Crain,  Sergeant  Morris  E.,  see  Sergeant  Morris  E.  Crain 
Crane 

William  M.  Crane,  born  in  1776  at  Elizabethtown, 
N.J.,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1799  and  captain  in 
1814.  Serving  as  a lieutenant  in  Congress,  he  won  hon- 
ors for  his  gallant  fighting  in  the  attacks  on  Tripoli  in 
1804.  Captain  Crane  was  assigned  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron  in  1827  and  acted  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  He  was  on  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners 
and  the  first  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and 
Hydrography  from  1842  until  his  death  18  March  1846. 

( DD-109 : dp.  1,060 ; 1.  314'5" ; b.  31'9" ; dr.  8'6" ; s.  35  k. ; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Crane  (DD-109)  was  launched  4 July  1918  by  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored hy  Mrs.  M.  McGuire;  and  commissioned  18  April 
1919,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  F.  Gresham  in  com- 
mand. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  21  April  1919  Crane  arrived 
at  Newport,  R.I.,  13  May.  She  sailed  for  duty  in  Euro- 
pean waters  5 June,  visiting  ports  in  England  and 
France  and  joining  the  escort  for  George  Washington 
carrying  President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  peace  con- 
ference. Returning  to  New  York  27  July  Crane  was 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 1 September.  Here  she  participated  in  the  Naval 
Review,  during  which  she  was  visited  by  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  4 September.  After  opera- 
tions off  the  coast  of  Washington,  Crane  was  placed  in 
reserve  at  San  Diego  26  January  1920,  participating  in 
occasional  maneuvers  until  decommissioned  7 June  1922, 
at  San  Diego. 

Recommissioned  18  December  1939,  Crane  joined  the 
Neutrality  Patrol  in  the  Pacific.  She  continued  patrols 
and  provided  training  for  Naval  Reservists  and  Armed 
Guard  crews  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Crane  remained  on  the  west  coast  on  antisubmarine 
patrol,  local  escort  duty,  training  exercises,  and  screen- 
ing duty  for  amphibious  exercises  until  22  April  1944, 
when  she  was  assigned  to  the  West  Coast  Sound  Train- 
ing School.  After  the  war  she  departed  San  Diego  2 
October  1945,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  19  October;  was 
decommissioned  14  November  1945;  and  sold  1 Novem- 
ber 1946. 

Crane  Ship  No.  1,  see  Kearsarge  (BB-5) 

Craster  Hall 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  9,700;  1,  392'6";  b.  50';  dr.  24';  s.  11  k.;  cpl. 

62;  a.  1 5") 

Craster  Hall  (No.-1486)  was  built  in  1909  by  William 
Hamilton  and  Co.,  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland;  transferred 
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to  the  Navy  25  April  1918  from  the  Shipping  Board; 
and  commissioned  9 May  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  L.  Mortensen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Craster  Hall  made  three  transatlantic  voyages  from 
25  May  1918  to  7 January  1919  carrying  a total  of 
28,112  tons  of  cargo.  She  transported  steel  billets,  mail, 
flatcars,  Army  trucks,  engines  and  airplanes  to  Bor- 
deaux and  Verdon;  Army  supplies  to  Quiberon,  St. 
Nazaire,  and  Nantes;  and  353  horses  to  Paulliac.  After 
completing  her  vital  supply  duty,  Craster  Hall  was  de- 
commissioned 5 February  1919  and  transferred  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  return  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 

Crater 

A constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

(AK-70:  dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56T1";  dr.  28'4";  s.  12 
k. ; cpf  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 

Crater  (AK-70)  was  launched  as  John  James  Audu- 
bon 8 October  1942  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  Wetzel;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  22  October  1942;  and  commissioned  31  October 
1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  Dodd,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  10  November  1942,  Crater 
delivered  cargo  to  Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo,  New 
Hebrides,  and  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  before  arriving 
at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  28  June  1943  to  repair  and 
reload.  Crater  continued  to  carry  cargo  from  New 
Zealand  and  other  supply  bases  to  Guadalcanal  and 
throughout  the  Solomons  until  21  June  1944,  when  she 
sailed  to  operate  in  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas  through 
the  summer.  She  returned  to  Guadalcanal,  resuming 
operations  in  the  southwest  Pacific  until  1 March  1945, 
when  she  cleared  for  overhaul  at  San  Francisco.  She 
delivered  cargo  from  the  west  coast  at  Samar,  P.I.,  and 
departed  26  July  for  Auckland.  Crater  carried  cargo 
from  Auckland  and  Brisbane,  Australia,  to  Saipan,  the 
Philippines,  Manus,  Noumea,  and  Eniwetok  until  5 
February  1946,  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  24  February.  After  a voyage  to  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  Crater  was  decommissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor  25 
June  1946,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission the  next  day. 

Craven 

Tunis  Augustus  Macdonough  Craven  was  born  11 
January  1813  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  appointed  mid- 
shipman 2 February  1829.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  commanded  the  Atrato  Expedi- 
tion in  1857  which  surveyed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In 
1860  he  was  presented  with  a gold  medal  and  diploma 
by  Queen  Isabella  II  of  Spain  for  the  rescue  of  the  crew 
of  a Spanish  merchant  vessel.  In  the  Battle  of  Mobile 
Bay,  5 August  1864,  Commander  Craven  commanded 
Tecumseh,  which  was  struck  by  a torpedo  while  leading 
the  attack.  The  vessel  sank  almost  immediately  carrying 
with  her  Commander  Craven  who  had  drawn  back, 
giving  his  life  to  permit  his  pilot  to  escape  through  the 
narrow  opening  in  the  turret  tower. 

I 

(TB-10:  dp.  146;  1.  151'4";  b.  16'5";  dr.  4'8";  s.  31  k.; 
cpl.  29;  a.  4 1-pdr.,  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  Dahlgren) 

The  first  Craven,  torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  10,  was 
launched  25  September  1899  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath, 
Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss  A.  Craven,  granddaughter  of 
Commander  Craven;  and  commissioned  9 June  1900, 
Lieutenant  J.  R.  Edie  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  19  June  1900, 


Craven  reported  to  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  at  New- 
port 21  June  and  served  there  until  2 December  when 
she  returned  to  Portsmouth.  She  was  placed  out  of 
commission  there  5 December  1900. 

Recommissioned  24  October  1902,  Craven  served  at 
the  Torpedo  Station  at  Newport  until  12  December  1903 
when  she  sailed  to  New  York  Navy  Yard.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  again  22  December  1903. 
Except  for  service  with  the  Torpedo  Station  in  1906  and 
1907,  she  remained  out  of  commission  until  14  December 
1907  when  she  was  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo 
Flotilla  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  In  1908  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 14  November  1913  and  used  as  a target. 

II 

(DD-70 : dp.  1,125;  1.  315'6";  b.  31'2";  dr.  8'1";  s.  32  k.; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Caldwell) 

The  second  Craven  (DD-70)  was  launched  29  June 
1918  by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F. 
Learned,  daughter  of  Commander  Craven;  and  commis- 
sioned 19  October  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  M.  B. 
McComb  in  command. 

Craven  cruised  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
in  training,  maneuvers,  and  torpedo  practice,  until  3 
May  1919  when  she  sailed  from  New  York  for  Trepassey 
Bay,  Newfoundland.  Here  she  served  on  a weather  sta- 
tion and  observed  the  flight  of  Navy  seaplanes  in  the 
historic  first  aerial  crossing  of  the  Atlantic.  After 
overhaul,  Craven  participated  in  Army  gun  tests  at  Fort 
Story,  Va.,  and  had  recruiting  duty  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Va. ; Fall  River,  Mass.;  and  Newport,  R.I.;  until  placed 
in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  10  October  1919. 

Still  in  reduced  commission,  Craven  arrived  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  10  February  1921.  She  transported 
liberty  parties  between  Charleston  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  took  part  in  the  fleet  maneuvers  off  Virginia 
and  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia  29 
March  1922,  Craven  was  placed  out  of  commission  15 
June  1922.  On  12  November  1939  she  was  renamed 
Conway. 

Recommissioned  9 August  1940,  Conway  arrived  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  17  October.  Here  she  was  decom- 
missioned 23  October  1940  and  turned  over  to  British 
authorities  in  the  land  bases  for  destroyers  exchange. 
She  was  commissioned  as  HMS  Lewes  the  same  day. 

Lewes  departed  Halifax  1 November  and  arrived  at 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  9 November,  searching  for 
the  German  pocket  battleship  Admiral  Scheer  during 
her  passage.  She  was  refitted  at  Plymouth,  England, 
and  ordered  to  remain  there  under  the  command  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  Plymouth.  Severely  damaged  in 
enemy  air  raids  on  21  and  22  April  1941,  she  remained 
out  of  action  until  December  when  she  joined  the  Home 
Fleet.  In  February  1942  she  joined  Rosyth  Escort 
Force,  escorting  convoys  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland.  On  9 and  10  November  1942 
she  engaged  German  E-boats  which  attacked  her  convoy 
off  Lowestoft.  Lewes  escorted  a troop  convoy  on  its  way 
to  the  Middle  East  and  arrived  at  Simonstown,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  18  May  1943.  As  well  as  serving  as  target 
for  aircraft  during  their  training,  she  searched  for 
enemy  submarines  reported  rounding  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

In  1944  she  joined  the  Eastern  Fleet  as  a submarine 
tender  and  torpedo  target  ship.  Lewes  departed  Durban 
13  August  and  arrived  at  Ceylon  a month  later.  She 
was  based  at  Trincomalee  until  January  1945  when  she 
was  transferred  to  the  British  Pacific  Fleet  as  a target 
ship  for  aircraft  training.  Arriving  at  Fremantle, 
Australia,  11  February  1945,  she  shifted  to  Sydney  20 
February  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties. On  12  October  1945  this  most  widely  travelled  of 
the  “Town”  destroyers  was  reported  as  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  the  fleet,  and  was  ordered  scrapped. 
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Ill 

(DD-382 : dp.  1,850;  1.  341'2";  b.  35'6";  dr.  10'4";  s.  38.5 
k.;  cpl.  158;  a.  4 5",  16  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gridley) 

The  third  Craven  (DD-382)  was  launched  25  Febru- 
ary 1937  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  Learned,  daughter  of  Com- 
mander Craven;  and  commissioned  2 September  1937, 
Lieutenant  Commander  W.  0.  Bailey  in  command. 

After  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  east 
coast  and  experimental  torpedo  firing  at  Newport, 
Craven  departed  Norfolk  16  August  1938  to  join  the 
fleet  at  San  Diego.  From  4 January  to  17  July  1939 
she  cruised  to  the  Caribbean  on  maneuvers  and  fleet 
problems,  and  to  the  east  coast  for  visits,  but  otherwise 
operated  off  the  west  coast.  From  1 April  1940  she  was 
based  at  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  joined  in  fleet  exer- 
cises and  served  as  antisubmarine  screen  for  carriers. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  Craven 
was  at  sea  with  Enterprise  (CV-6)  proceeding  from 
Wake  Island  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Craven  joined  in  the 
raids  on  the  Marshalls  and  Gilberts,  1 February  1942 
and  on  Wake  Island,  24  February.  After  overhaul  on 
the  west  coast,  on  8 April  she  returned  to  convoy  duty 
and  west  coast  operations. 

Craven  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  12  November  1942 
to  join  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  Guadalcanal,  escorting 
transports  to  that  island  for  the  next  9 months.  On  6 
and  7 August  1943  she  joined  in  the  successful  sweep 
of  Vella  Gulf  which  sank  three  Japanese  destroyers  and 
damaged  a cruiser. 

Craven  departed  Efate  23  September  1943  for  San 
Francisco  and  overhaul.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
she  sortied  19  January  1944  to  screen  the  carriers  of 
TF  58  during  air  strikes  on  Wotje,  Taroa,  and  Eniwetok 
in  February  supporting  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall 
Islands.  From  the  newly  won  base  at  Majuro,  Craven 
sailed  to  screen  carriers  in  heavy  strikes  on  Palau,  Yap, 
Ulithi,  Woleai;  covered  the  invasion  of  Hollandia;  and 
raided  Truk,  Satawan,  and  Ponape  through  April.  After 
a voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  May,  Craven  rejoined  the 
5th  Fleet  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas.  She  screened 
the  softening  up  strikes  on  Guam,  Saipan,  and  Rota, 
and  the  supporting  raids  on  the  Bonins,  as  well  as 
guarded  the  carriers  with  protective  antiaircraft  fire 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20 
June.  Craven  continued  to  guard  the  carriers  during 
the  air  strikes  of  July,  August  and  September  on  the 
Bonins,  Guam,  Yap,  and  the  Palaus. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  11  October  1944,  Craven 
had  overhaul  and  training,  then  sailed  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor 2 January  1945.  She  arrived  at  New  York  26 
January  for  exercises  and  antisubmarine  patrol  on  the 
east  coast  until  2 May  when  she  sailed  to  Southampton, 
England,  as  convoy  escort,  returning  to  New  York  29 
May.  She  departed  Portland,  Maine,  22  June  to  carry 
the  U.S.  Minister  to  Tangier,  and  continued  to  Oran. 

Craven  ranged  throughout  the  Mediterranean  on 
escort,  training,  and  transport  duties  until  14  January 
1946  when  she  cleared  for  New  York,  arriving  28  Janu- 
ary. She  weighed  anchor  20  February  for  San  Diego 
and  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  16  March.  Craven 
was  decommissioned  there  19  April  1946,  and  sold  2 
October  1947. 

Craven  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Crawford,  Charles  P.,  see  Charles  P.  Crawford 


Cread 

Walter  Irving  Cread  was  born  18  November  1923  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
18  August  1941.  He  was  rated  fireman  third  class  18 
October  1941  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Hornet  (CV-8). 


As  fireman  second  class,  Cread  was  killed  in  action  12 
December  1942  while  attached  to  Motor  Torpedo  Boat 
Squadron  2. 

(APD-88:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'8'';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Cread  (DE-227)  was  launched  12  February  1944  by 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Berg- 
man, aunt  of  Fireman  Second  Class  Cread;  reclassified 
APD-88,  17  July  1944;  and  commissioned  29  July  1945, 
Commander  P.  E.  Cherry,  USNR,  in  command. 

Cread  departed  Philadelphia  20  August  1945  for 
shakedown  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  return- 
ing to  Norfolk  28  September  for  overhaul.  After  spend- 
ing Navy  Day  at  Richmond,  Va.,  she  embarked  NROTC 
midshipmen  for  a training  cruise  between  30  October 
and  5 November.  Cread  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  28  November  to  prepare  for  inactivation.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  15  March  1946. 


Creamer 

William  Wilson  Creamer  was  born  in  York  County, 
Pa.,  on  1 December  1916.  Enlisting  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  December  1939,  he  completed  flight  training, 
and  was  commissioned  ensign  in  December  1940.  As  a 
pilot  in  Torpedo  Squadron  8 at  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
Ensign  Creamer  gallantly  gave  his  life  in  heroically 
pressing  home  an  attack  against  an  enemy  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  opposition.  For  his 
extraordinary  heroism  he  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-308 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'2";  dr.  11';  s.  22  k.; 
cpl.  198;  a.  3 3";  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Creamer  (DE-308)  was  launched  23  February  1944  by 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  and  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  D.  E.  Creamer,  mother  of  Ensign  Creamer. 
Construction  was  cancelled  on  5 September  1944  and  the 
uncompleted  ship  retained  at  Mare  Island. 


Creddock 

A shore  bird  better  known  as  turnstone. 

(AM-356:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9'';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Creddock  (AM-356)  was  launched  22  July  1944  by 
Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  N.  I.  Schmidleys;  and  commissioned 
18  December  1945,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  J.  C. 
Elliott,  USNR,  in  command. 

Creddock  departed  Astoria,  Oreg.,  6 January  1946  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego  4 days  later.  There  she  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  26  March  1946.  Creddock 
was  reclassified  MSF-356  on  7 February  1955. 


Credenda 

Former  name  retained. 

Credenda  (No.  3278),  a tug,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  placed  in  service  on  19  September  1918,  and 
assigned  to  the  4th  Naval  District.  She  saw  only  limited 
duty  at  the  Naval  Proving  Ground,  Indian  Head,  Md., 
and  was  stricken  and  sold  on  5 August  1919. 

Cree 

An  Indian  tribe,  originally  Canadian,  many  of  whom 
settled  in  Montana  during  the  19th  century. 

( AT-84 : dp.  1,240;  1.  205';  b.  38'6";  dr.  15'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Cherokee) 
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Cree  (AT-84)  was  launched  17  August  1942  by  United 
Engineering  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  Colburn;  and  commissioned  28  March  1943, 
Lieutenant  P.  Bond  in  command. 

From  10  April  to  9 May  1943  Cree  sailed  between  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  towing  target  sleds  and  dry- 
dock  sections.  She  cleared  11  May  for  Seattle  and 
Dutch  Harbor,  and  operated  out  of  Adak  from  26  July 
1943  to  15  August  1944.  Cree  screened  transports  to 
Kiska,  had  towing  and  salvage  duties,  and  aided  the 
distressed  USSRS  Valery  Chkalov  between  15  and  23 
December  1943.  Cree  was  reclassified  ATF-84,  15  May 
1944. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  21  August  1944,  Cree 
sailed  1 October  to  serve  as  retriever  tug  for  a convoy 
to  Eniwetok,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  14  November. 
She  cleared  7 December  on  another  convoy  trip  to  Eni- 
wetok, then  continued  to  Guam  and  Ulithi  on  towing 
duty.  She  joined  the  screen  of  the  replenishment  group 
of  the  5th  Fleet  at  Ulithi  8 February  1945  and  sortied 
for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  during  which  she  stood  by 
for  salvage  assignments,  until  returning  to  Ulithi  to 
replenish  5 March.  Cree  arrived  off  Okinawa  16  March 
for  salvage  operations  on  the  beachheads  until  1 July, 
when  she  sailed  for  overhaul  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte. 

Cree  was  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  towing  and  sal- 
vage duties  throughout  the  Pacific  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war.  Arriving  at  Yokosuka  6 July  1950, 
she  acted  as  beaching  control  off  Kyuryuhon  on  16  and 
17  August,  transferring  salvage  equipment  to  the 
Korean  navy,  buoying  swept  channels,  and  supporting 
the  Inchon  landings  from  15  September  to  15  October 
with  salvage  and  towing  services.  Returning  to  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  16  June  for  overhaul,  Cree  operated  alter- 
nately at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Pacific  islands  and 
along  the  west  coast  until  4 August  1959,  when  she 
sailed  for  duty  based  on  Sasebo,  Japan,  until  19  De- 
cember. She  returned  to  west  coast  operations  through 
September  1960  when  she  sailed  for  her  1960-61  Far 
Eastern  tour  of  duty. 

Cree  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  serv- 
ice and  three  for  Korean  war  service. 

Crenshaw 

A county  in  Alabama. 

(APA-76:  dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Crenshaw  (APA-76)  was  launched  27  October  1944 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Earle;  transferred  to  the  Navy  3 January  1945;  and 
commissioned  the  next  day,  Commander  W.  B.  Studley, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Crenshaw  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  5 March  1945  and 
joined  in  amphibious  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
until  9 June  when  she  sailed  with  passengers  for-  San 
Francisco.  She  sailed  to  Seattle  for  repairs  and  from 
there  put  to  sea  7 July  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok, 
Ulithi,  and  Okinawa,  arriving  12  August.  On  occupation 
duty  she  carried  Marines  to  Jinsen,  Korea  and  to  Taku, 
China,  then  sailed  by  way  of  Manila  to  Hong  Kong  to 
transport  Chinese  troops  to  Chinwangtao  and  Tsingtao. 
At  Nagoya,  Japan,  she  embarked  homeward-bound 
troops  and  sailed  27  November  for  Tacoma,  Wash.,  ar- 
riving 11  December.  Crenshaw  was  decommissioned  at 
Seattle  19  April  1946  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  30  June  1946  for  disposal. 

Creon 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  brother-in-law  of  Oedipus, 
also  a legendary  king  of  Corinth. 

(ARL-11:  dp.  2,125;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  255;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Achelous) 


Creon  was  launched  24  August  1944  by  Boston  Navy 
Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pratt;  placed  in  partial 
commission  16  September  1944,  Lieutenant  M.  G.  Pooley, 
USNR,  in  command;  sailed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  de- 
commissioned 26  September  1944  for  conversion;  and 
commissioned  in  full  27  January  1945,  Lieutenant  M.  G. 
Pooley,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  Norfolk  4 March  1945,  Creon  arrived  at  Biak, 
Shouten  Islands,  4 May.  Moving  to  Morotai  the  next 
day,  she  conducted  amphibious  training  exercises,  and  on 
1 July  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Balikpapan.  She 
served  off  Borneo  until  arriving  at  Subic  Bay  1 August 
to  repair  landing  craft  there  until  18  December.  After 
loading  cargo  at  Guam,  Creon  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
for  overhaul  22  January  1946. 

Assigned  to  the  service  group  for  Operation  “Cross- 
roads,” the  atomic  weapons  tests  in  the  Marshalls,  Creon 
arrived  at  Kwajalein  19  March  1946  and  operated  there 
and  at  the  test  site  until  10  September  when  she  de- 
parted for  overhaul  at  San  Pedro.  She  served  as  a 
repair  ship  for  LSMs  and  LSM(R)s  at  San  Diego  from 
15  December  1946  until  27  September  1948.  Following 
an  overhaul  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Creon  put 
out  from  San  Diego  10  January  1949  for  Kodiak,  Alaska, 
to  participate  in  a large-scale  cold-weather  exercise. 
Creon  returned  to  San  Diego  4 March  and  there  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  8 June  1949. 

Creon  received  one  battle  star  for  World  Warll 
service. 


Crescent  City 

A popular  nickname  for  New  Orleans,  La. 

(AP-40:  dp.  8,409;  1.  498';  b.  56'6'';  dr.  26';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  534;  a.  1 5'';  cl.  Crescent  City) 

Crescent  City  (AP-40)  was  launched  17  February 
1940  as  Del  Orleans  by  Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Ship- 
yard, Inc.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime 
Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Pedrick; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  9 June  1941;  converted  at  Ala- 
bama Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. ; and 
commissioned  10  October  1941,  Commander  W.  C.  Cal- 
houn in  command.  She  was  reclassified  APA-21,  1 Feb- 
ruary 1943. 

Departing  Norfolk  15  December  1941  loaded  with 
troops  and  equipment.  Crescent  City  debarked  her  pas- 
sengers in  the  Canal  Zone,  then  sailed  to  San  Diego  to 
load  Navy  and  Marine  passengers  for  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  carried  civilian  evacuees  back  to  San  Diego,  return- 
ing immediately  with  workers  and  equipment  to  rush 
repairs  of  the  damaged  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Assigned  to  transport  men  and  equipment  to  set  up  the 
advanced  base  at  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  she  voyaged  on 
this  mission  until  arriving  at  San  Diego  22  April  1942 
for  a brief  overhaul. 

On  1 July  1942  Crescent  City  sailed  from  San  Diego 
bound  for  the  initial  assault  landings  on  Guadalcanal. 
Landing  her  troops  7 August  under  heavy  air  attack, 
she  splashed  at  least  four  of  the  enemy  planes.  For  2 
days  she  remained  at  anchor  unloading  the  necessary 
supplies  to  hold  the  beachhead,  then  returned  to  Espiritu 
Santo  to  unload  material  to  set  up  a new  forward  base 
to  supply  the  Guadalcanal  operations.  Sailing  from 
Brisbane,  Australia,  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to 
the  advanced  bases  at  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo,  then 
dodging  enemy  forces  to  deliver  men  and  equipment  to 
sway  the  balance  toward  victory  on  Guadalcanal  was 
Crescent  City’s  mission  through  the  next  few  months. 
When  the  offensive  began  to  swing  north  through  the 
Solomons  in  early  1943,  she  continued  her  transport  duty 
to  the  base  established  on  hard-won  Guadalcanal.  On  13 
August,  while  unloading,  she  aided  in  repelling  an  air 
attack  in  which  John  Penn  (AP-23)  was  sunk. 

On  28  October  1943  Crescent  City  sortied  for  the 
invasion  of  Bougainville,  landing  troops  at  Empress 
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Augusta  Bay  under  air  attack  1 November.  On  the 
13th,  after  helping  repel  a torpedo  bomber  attack,  she 
landed  support  troops  brought  from  Tulagi  and  Port 
Purvis.  Continuing  her  inter-Solomons  transport  and 
resupply  duty,  she  took  part  in  the  assault  landings  on 
Emirau  Island  on  11  April  1944  and  reported  to  Guadal- 
canal 30  April  to  prepare  for  the  Marianas  operation. 

Crescent  City  was  held  in  reserve  during  the  assaults 
on  Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok,  then  landed  her  troops  and 
embarked  casualties  at  Guam  from  21  to  25  July  1944. 
She  returned  to  Guadalcanal  16  August  for  the  staging 
of  the  Palau  operation,  taking  part  in  the  landings  on 
Peleliu  15  September.  Ten  days  later  she  arrived  at 
Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea  and  sailed  on  16  October 
for  the  invasion  of  Leyte.  After  landing  troops  of  the 
6th  Army  at  San  Pedro  Bay  22  October,  she  sailed 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  The 
transport  brought  reinforcements  to  Leyte  from  Hol- 
landia,  and  arrived  at  Manus  20  November  to  embark 
passengers  for  the  United  States. 

After  overahul,  Crescent  City  departed  San  Francisco 
25  February  1945  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  4 March. 
Here  she  was  converted  to  a temporary  hospital  evacua- 
tion ship,  and  2 weeks  later  was  underway  for  Kerama 
Retto,  arriving  6 April.  Receiving  casualties  from  the 
beaches  of  Okinawa  and  from  other  ships,  she  trans- 
ferred them  to  Hope  (AH-7)  for  evacuation.  Crescent 
City  remained  at  Okinawa  receiving  casualties  and  tran- 
sients until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Aiding  in  the  redeployment  of  troops  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  China,  Crescent  City  lifted  the  1st  Marines  to 
Taku  between  30  September  and  6 October  1945,  and 
carried  Chinese  troops  from  Hong  Kong  to  Chinwangtao 
and  Tsingtao  in  November.  Returning  to  Okinawa  1 
December  she  embarked  men  eligible  for  discharge  and 
sailed  for  Seattle,  arriving  20  December. 

Departing  Seattle  23  January  1946  Crescent  City 
arrived  at  Norfolk  14  February.  She  operated  from 
New  York  and  Norfolk  on  training  duty  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  10  October  1947  when  she  sailed  for  the  west 
coast.  Arriving  at  San  Francisco  1 November,  Crescent 
City  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  30  April 
1948  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  3 
September  1948. 

Crescent  City  was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  her  outstanding  performance  throughout  World 
War  II,  and  received  10  battle  stars. 

Crest 

Former  name  retained. 

(AM:  t.  244;  1.  126';  b.  22'5";  dr.  13';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  21; 
a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Crest  (No.  339),  a freight  boat  acquired  by  the  Navy, 
was  commissioned  on  8 May  1917,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  P.  C.  Shea,  USNRF,  in  command.  She  was  as- 
signed minesweeping  duty  in  the  1st  Naval  District 
where  she  also  acted  as  escort  and  rescue  boat.  Crest 
was  decommissioned  on  28  January  1919  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  her  owners. 


Crestview,  see  PCE-895 


Crevalle 

The  yellow  mackerel,  a food  fish,  found  on  both  coasts 
of  tropical  America,  and  in  the  Atlantic  as  far  north  as 
Cape  Cod. 

(SS-291:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 4",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Crevalle  (SS-291)  was  launched  22  February  1943  by 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  W. 


Fisher;  and  commissioned  24  June  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  H.  G.  Munson  in  command. 

Crevalle  arrived  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  from  New 
London  11  October  1943,  and  after  replenishing  there 
and  at  Darwin,  Australia,  put  to  sea  27  October  on  her 
first  war  partol,  in  the  Sulu  and  South  China  Seas.  On 
15  November  she  sank  a passenger-cargo  ship  of  almost 
7,000  tons,  and  made  two  more  attacks  on  merchant 
ships  before  returning  to  Fremantle,  Australia,  for  refit 
7 December. 

Her  second  war  patrol,  in  the  South  China  Sea  from 
30  December  1943  to  15  February  1944,  found  her  attack- 
ing a submerged  Japanese  submarine  on  7 January,  only 
to  know  the  frustration  of  premature  torpedo  explosion. 
In  a hazardous  special  mission,  she  laid  mines  off 
Saigon  on  14  and  15  January,  and  on  the  26th,  sent  a 
Japanese  freighter  to  the  bottom.  A surface  action 
with  a small  patrol  boat  on  11  February  sank  the  enemy 
craft,  and  on  15  February,  Crevalle  fired  at  several  tar- 
gets in  a large  convoy,  prudently  clearing  the  area  be- 
fore the  results  of  her  firing  could  be  verified. 

On  16  March  1944  while  refitting  at  Fremantle,  Com- 
mander F.  D.  Walker  assumed  command,  and  on  4 April, 
Crevalle  sailed  for  the  South  China  Sea.  She  sank  a 
freighter  25  April,  and  an  oiler  6 May,  and  on  11  May 
surfaced  off  Negros  Island  in  the  Philippines  on  another 
daring  special  mission.  She  rescued  40  refugees  here, 
including  28  women  and  children,  and  4 men  who  had 
survived  the  Bataan  Death  March  and  made  their 
escape.  She  also  took  off  the  family  of  an  American  mis- 
sionary, who  having  seen  his  family  to  safety,  returned 
ashore  at  the  last  minute  to  continue  his  ministry 
among  the  guerillas.  Along  with  her  passengers,  Cre- 
valle recovered  a group  of  important  documents,  and 
transferred  all  she  could  spare  in  the  way  of  supplies  to 
the  guerillas.  While  returning  with  her  passengers  to 
Darwin,  Crevalle  contacted  a convoy.  Maneuvering  to 
attack,  she  was  depth  charged  severely  by  an  escort 
ship,  a special  ordeal  for  the  passengers.  They  were 
landed  safely  at  Darwin  19  May,  and  Crevalle  sailed 
on  to  refit  at  Fremantle. 

For  her  fourth  war  patrol,  Crevalle  returned  to  the 
South  China  Sea,  as  well  as  cruising  off  the  northern 
Philippines,  between  21  June  1944  and  9 August.  In 
company  with  three  other  submarines  for  most  of  this 
patrol,  Crevalle  joined  in  a 30-hour  pursuit  and  attack 
on  a convoy  on  25  and  26  July,  sinking  one  freighter, 
and  polishing  off  another  already  crippled  by  one  of  her 
groups.  Two  days  later,  Crevalle  inflicted  heavy  damage 
on  another  freighter. 

Refitted  once  more  at  Fremantle,  Crevalle  put  to  sea 
on  her  fifth  war  patrol  1 September  1944.  Ten  days 
later,  she  surfaced  after  a routine  trim  dive.  Fifteen 
seconds  later,  the  boat  took  a sharp  down  angle,  and 
submerged  with  the  upper  and  lower  conning  tower 
hatches  open,  washing  the  officer  of  the  deck  and  a 
lookout  overboard.  The  flow  of  water  through  the  upper 
hatch  prevented  anyone  in  the  conning  tower  from  clos- 
ing it.  At  150  feet  the  hatch  was  seen  to  close  and  lock. 
The  ship  continued  diving  to  190  feet  at  an  angle  that 
reached  42  degrees  down.  With  communications  out,  an 
alert  machinist’s  mate  Robert  T.  Yeager,  saved  the  sub- 
marine by  backing  full  without  orders.  The  pump  room, 
control  room  and  conning  tower  flooded  completely,  and 
all  electrical  equipment  was  inoperative.  Bringing  the 
submarine  under  control,  her  men  surfaced  and  were 
able  to  recover  the  lookout,  but  not  the  officer  of  the 
deck,  Lt.  Howard  J.  Blind,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in 
unlatching  the  upper  conning  tower  hatch  and  closing  it 
to  save  the  submarine.  Crevalle  made  her  way  back  to 
Fremantle  22  September,  and  sailed  on  to  an  overhaul 
at  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  followed  by  training  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  submarine  put  to  sea  on  her  sixth  war  patrol  from 
Pearl  Harbor  13  March  1945.  Cruising  in  the  East 
China  Sea,  she  took  up  a lifeguard  station  during  air 
strikes  preparing  for  the  Okinawa  invasion,  then  on  23, 
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24,  and  25  April,  made  a hazardous  search  for  a mine- 
field believed  to  be  located  near  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  Tsushima  Straits.  She  returned  to  Guam  to  refit 
from  3 to  27  May,  then  sailed  for  her  seventh  war  patrol 
in  the  northeast  section  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  She  sank 
a freighter  a day  on  9,  10,  and  11  June,  and  on  22  June 
inflicted  heavy  damage  on  an  escort  ship.  Returning  to 
Pearl  Harbor  5 July,  she  got  underway  once  more  on  11 
August,  but  received  word  of  the  end  of  hostilities  be- 
fore entering  her  assigned  patrol  area.  She  called  at 
Guam  and  Saipan  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  10 
September,  then  on  13  September,  cleared  for  New  York 
City,  arriving  5 October. 

After  a repair  period,  Crevalle  reported  at  New  Lon- 
don, her  assigned  home  port,  27  March  1946.  She 
cruised  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Virgin  Islands  before 
being  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  New 
London  20  July'  1946.  Recommissioned  6 September 
1951,  Crevalle  took  part  in  training,  exercises,  and  fleet 
operations  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  19  August  1955,  when  she  was  again  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  New  London.  Again  recommis- 
sioned 11  April  1957,  she  resumed  her  east  coast  and 
Caribbean  operations  through  1960. 

All  of  Crevalle’s  war  patrols,  save  the  interrupted 
fifth,  were  designated  as  “successful,”  and  the  first  four 
won  her  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  distinguished 
performance  of  duty  as  well  as  four  battle  stars.  Her 
last  two  war  patrols  were  recognized  with  one  battle 
star  awarded  for  the  Okinawa  operation.  She  is  credited 
with  having  sunk  a total  of  51,814  tons  of  shipping,  and 
shared  in  the  credit  for  an  additional  8,666  tons. 

Criccieth 

Former  name  retained. 

Criccieth,  a tug,  was  chartered  from  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, and  commissioned  at  Davenport,  England,  in 
April  1918,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  W.  A.  Connor, 
USNRF,  in  command.  She  operated  with  United  States 
Naval  Forces,  France,  in  the  area  of  Brest,  France,  for 
the  next  18  months.  Criccieth  was  decommissioned  and 
redelivered  to  the  Admiralty  at  Swansea,  Wales,  on  15 
October  1919. 


Cricket 

A leaping  insect  noted  for  the  chirping  notes  the  male 
makes  by  rubbing  together  parts  of  the  forewings. 

(StwStr : t.  178';  1.  154'1" ; b.  28'2";  dr.  4';  s.  6 k.;  a.  6 
24-pdr.  how.) 

Cricket,  a stern-wheel  steamer,  was  built  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  purchased  18  November  1862  at  Cairo,  111., 
and  commissioned  19  January  1863,  Acting  Master  A.  R. 
Langhorne  in  command. 

Between  4 February  and  7 April  1863,  Cricket  served 
on  guard  duty  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  during  which  time 
she  seized  a quantity  of  cotton  on  Delta  and  Forest 
Queen  on  15  March  and  landed  it  at  Cairo. 

Reassigned  to  the  White  River  Station  between  Mem- 
phis and  the  Arkansas  River,  Cricket  patrolled  the 
Mississippi  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  Confederate 
troops  and  supplies  and  to  keep  the  banks  free  from 
hidden  batteries  and  guerrillas.  She  engaged  a battery 
above  Argyle  Landing  on  2 May  and  another  near 
Greenville,  Miss.,  on  4 May. 

In  August  1863  she  joined  Lexington  and  Marmora 
in  an  expedition  up  the  White  River.  Cricket  continued 
into  the  Little  Red  River  and  on  14  August  captured  the 
last  two  Confederate  army  transports  in  the  area,  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Thomas  Sugg,  returning  to  the  Mississippi 
under  frequent  musket  fire  from  Southern  troops  ashore. 

In  November  and  December  1863  Cricket  convoyed 
troop  transports  on  the  Tennessee  River  and  cleared  the 


river  banks  of  guerrillas,  as  she  supported  Army  move- 
ments. She  then  joined  the  naval  forces  on  the  Red  River 
Station,  and  participated  in  an  expedition  up  the  Black 
and  Ouachita  Rivers  in  Louisiana  from  29  February  to 
5 March  1864,  supporting  the  Army.  Serving  as  flagship 
for  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  Cricket  and  her  squadron 
ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Springfield  Landing,  La., 
when  news  of  a Confederate  victory  at  Pleasant  Hill 
called  them  back  to  their  station.  Hampered  by  falling 
water  and  the  difficulty  of  making  sharp  turns  while 
going  downstream  with  the  current,  the  squadron  was 
attacked  again  and  again  by  Confederate  troops  as  it 
returned  to  the  Mississippi.  On  26  April  Cricket  fought 
off  capture  when  a boarding  attempt  was  made  sud- 
denly by  1,200  soldiers  as  she  ran  past  a battery  of  18 
artillery  pieces.  She  was  struck  38  times  and  lost  half 
her  officers  and  men.  She  brought  Admiral  Porter  safely 
to  Black  Hawk  and  sailed  to  Mound  City  for  repairs. 

Out  of  commission  from  31  May  to  13  August  1864 
when  repairs  were  completed,  Cricket  returned  to  duty 
on  the  White  River  Station  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 
She  was  decommissioned  30  June  1865  and  sold  17 
August  1865  at  Mound  City,  111. 

Crittenden 

Counties  in  Arkansas  and  Kentucky. 

( APA-77 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5'';  cl.  Gilliam) 

Crittenden  (APA-77)  was  launched  6 November  1944 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Boyd;  transferred  to  the  Navy  16  January  1945;  and 
commissioned  the  next  day,  Commander  P.  C.  Crosley  in 
command. 

Sailing  from  San  Diego  14  March  1945,  Crittenden 
conducted  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  24  May,  then 
loaded  troops  and  cargo  at  San  Francisco  for  Okinawa, 
arriving  5 August.  She  sailed  23  August  for  Manila, 
arriving  27  August,  and  from  15  September  to  21  Oc- 
tober carried  occupation  troops  from  Leyte  to  Waka- 
yama and  Mitsuyama,  Japan,  then  returned  to  Okinawa 
27  October.  Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  bringing 
servicemen  home  for  discharge,  she  made  two  voyages 
from  Okinawa  and  Samar  to  San  Francisco  between  10 
November  1945  and  24  January  1946. 

Crittenden  put  out  from  San  Pedro  16  February  1946 
to  join  JTF-1  for  the  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini.  She 
was  taken  to  Kwajalein  27  August  1946  and  decommis- 
sioned the  next  day.  After  study,  she  was  towed  back 
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to  San  Francisco  1 Jaunary  1947  and  sunk  in  an  ex- 
plosives test  6 October  1947. 

Crittenden,  J.  J.,  see  J.  J.  Crittenden  of  the 
“Stone  Fleet" 


Croaker 

Any  of  various  fishes  which  make  croaking  noises. 

(SS-246:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Croaker  (SS-246)  was  launched  19  December  1942  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  P.  Blandy;  and  commissioned  21  April  1944, 
Commander  J.  E.  Lee  in  command. 

Croaker  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London 
26  June  1944,  and  on  19  July  put  to  sea  on  her  first  war 
patrol,  sailing  to  the  East  China  and  Yellow  Seas.  In  a 
series  of  brilliantly  successful  attacks  which  won  her 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  she  sank  the  cruiser 
Nagara  on  7 August,  and  two  freighters,  one  on  14 
August  and  one  on  17  August.  During  this  patrol,  she 
served  as  lifeguard  during  air  strikes  on  the  Bonins. 
She  refitted  at  Midway  between  31  August  and  23  Sep- 
tember, when  she  sailed  in  a wolfpack  for  the  same  area 
on  her  second  war  patrol.  Again  successful,  she  sank  a 
freighter  on  9 October,  and  another  on  23  October.  She 
shadowed  a convoy  on  24  October,  and  sank  one  freighter 
and  damaged  another  with  her  last  torpedo.  Tubes 
empty,  she  returned  to  Midway  to  fuel,  and  pushed  on  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  for  refit  10  November. 

Croaker’s  third  war  patrol,  in  the  Luzon  Straits  and 
South  China  Sea  from  13  December  1944  to  12  February 
1945,  found  her  making  no  contacts  with  enemy  ship- 
ping, but  providing  essential  lifeguard  service  during 
strikes  on  Luzon  preparatory  to  the  invasion  landings  in 
Lingayen  Gulf.  She  refitted  at  Fremantle,  Australia, 
and  on  12  March  sailed  for  a patrol  off  the  coast  of 
Indo-China  twice  interrupted  by  the  need  to  return  to 
Australia  for  repairs.  She  refitted  at  Subic  Bay,  P.I., 
between  22  April  and  15  May,  then  sailed  for  her  fifth 
war  patrol,  in  the  Java  Sea.  On  30  May  she  attacked 
a convoy  of  three  small  oilers  guarded  by  an  escort, 
with  unconfirmed  results,  and  5 June  returned  to  Fre- 
mantle. Her  sixth  and  final  war  patrol,  between  1 July 
and  13  August,  found  her  assigned  to  lifeguard  duties  in 


the  South  China  Sea  and  off  Hong  Kong  as  the  final 
series  of  air  attacks  on  Japan  were  carried  out. 

Returning  to  Subic  Bay,  Croaker  sailed  for  Saipan 
and  continued  on  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  New  London, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  15 
May  1946.  Recommissioned  7 May  1951,  she  served  as 
schoolship  out  of  New  London  until  18  March  1953, 
when  she  was  again  decommissioned  at  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  for  conversion  to  a hunter-killer  sub- 
marine. She  was  reclassified  SSK-246  on  9 April  1953, 
and  was  recommissioned  11  December  1953.  Returning 
to  active  duty  in  February  1954,  she  operated  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  visiting  ports  in  Eng- 
land while  taking  part  in  NATO  exercises  in  1957  and 
1958.  Special  submarine  exercises  took  her  to  England 
once  more  in  February  1960,  after  which  she  resumed 
local  operations  out  of  New  London.  In  September  1960, 
Croaker  departed  on  a cruise  which  saw  her  sailing 
through  the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  Canal  to  call  at 
various  Near  Eastern  ports  and  Karachi,  Pakistan.  She 
returned  to  New  London  in  mid-December,  retracing  her 
outward  track. 

Along  with  the  Navy  United  Commendation,  Croaker 
received  three  battle  stars  for  those  of  her  war  patrols 
designated  as  “successful,”  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
of  her  six.  She  is  credited  with  having  sunk  19,710  tons 
of  shipping. 

Croatan 

A sound  of  the  North  Carolina  coast. 


Croatan  (CVE-14)  was  transferred  to  the  United 
Kingdom  27  February  1943  under  lend  lease;  served  as 
HMS  Fencer;  returned  to  the  United  States  21  Decem- 
ber 1946  and  sold  30  December  1947. 

I 

(CVE-25 : dp.  9,800;  1.  495'8";  b.  69'6";  ew.  111'6"; 
dr.  26';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  890;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bogue) 

Croatan  (AVG-25)  was  reclassified  ACV-25  on  20 
August  1942,  and  CVE-25  on  15  July  1943.  She  was 
again  reclassified  CVHE-25,  12  June  1955;  CVU-25,  1 
July  1958;  and  AKV-43,  7 May  1959.  She  was  launched 
1 August  1942  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
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sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Russell;  and  commissioned  28 
April  1943,  Captain  J.  B.  Lyon  in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Diego  2 July  1943,  Croatan  arrived 
at  Norfolk  19  July.  As  the  nucleus  for  a hunter-killer 
group,  she  sailed  5 August  for  antisubmarine  operations 
in  the  Atlantic  covering  the  movement  of  convoys.  Her 
planes  had  two  skirmishes  with  surfaced  submarines, 
and  on  5 September  initiated  night  flying  operations 
from  escort  carriers.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  22 
September. 

From  17  October  to  29  December  1943  Croatan  made 
two  voyages  to  Casablanca  ferrying  aircraft  and  plane 
crews  for  the  North  African  operations.  After  another 
antisubmarine  patrol  from  14  January  to  27  February 
1944  she  took  part  in  tests  with  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  at  Annapolis.  From  24  March  to  11  May, 
Croatan  made  a most  successful  patrol.  On  7 April  her 
planes  marked  out  U-856,  which  was  sunk  by  her 
escorts  Champlin  (DD-601)  and  Huse  (DE-145)  in 
40°18'  N.,  62°22'  W.  On  the  night  of  25-26  April  her 
four  escorts  joined  in  sinking  U-488  in  17°54'  N.,  38°05' 
W.  She  was  also  successful  in  her  patrol  from  2 June  to 

22  July.  On  10  June  Croatan’s  planes  and  escorts  Frost 
(DE-144),  Huse,  and  Inch  (DE-146)  attacked  U-U90 
and  remained  in  constant  contact  with  it,  forcing  it  to 
surface  the  next  day.  Sixty  survivors  including  the 
commanding  officer  rescued  before  the  submarine  sank 
from  scuttling  charges  in  42°47'  N.,  40°08'  W.  Aircraft 
and  escorts  Frost  and  Inch  combined  again  to  sink 
V-15U  on  3 July  in  34°00'  N„  19°30'  W. 

Following  a brief  overhaul  and  radar  tests  with  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Croatan  put  to  sea  again 
20  August  1944.  On  15  September  she  aided  survivors 
from  Warrington  (DD-383)  who  had  foundered  in  a 
hurricane.  Returning  to  Norfolk  1 October,  Croatan  next 
sailed  for  antisubmarine  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  Bermuda,  then  proceeded  to  provide  air  cover  for  a 
high-speed  east-bound  task  force,  returning  to  New 
York  4 February.  For  the  next  month  she  qualified 
pilots  in  carrier  operations,  then  sailed  from  Norfolk 
25  March  to  join  a barrier  line  to  intercept  German 
submarines.  On  16  April  her  escorts  Frost  and  Stanton 
(DE-247)  sank  U-880  and  U-1235  in  47°53'  N.,  30°26' 
W.  Croatan  returned  by  way  of  Argentia,  Newfound- 
land, to  New  York  14  May  for  overhaul. 

From  15  September  to  3 November  1945  Croatan 
qualified  aviators  at  Quonset  Point,  then  cleared  Norfolk 

23  November  on  the  first  of  two  transatlantic  voyages 
to  bring  troops  home  from  Le  Havre,  France.  Croatan 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Norfolk  20 
May  1946.  Reactivated,  Croatan  was  assigned  to  MSTS 
in  a noncommissioned  status,  manned  by  a civilian  crew, 
on  16  June  1958.  She  continued  to  operate  with  MSTS 
into  1961. 


Crockett 

Counties  in  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

(APA-148:  dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Crockett  (APA-148)  was  launched  28  November  1944 
by  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  under  a Mari- 
time Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Whitgrove,  wife  of  Captain  Whitgrove;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  18  January  1945;  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Commander  J.  R.  Bagshaw,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  San  Diego  5 April  1945,  Crockett  dis- 
charged troops  and  cargo  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  12  to 
27  April,  then  carried  men  of  a construction  battalion  to 
Samar,  arriving  17  May.  Embarking  Army  troops, 
Crockett  sailed  by  way  of  Ulithi  for  Okinawa  where 
from  24  to  27  June  she  unloaded  under  air  attack  and 
embarked  survivors  of  ships  lost  at  Okinawa  for  trans- 
fer to  San  Francisco.  After  a short  availability  in  the 
States  (17-30  July),  Crockett  returned  to  transport 


duty  in  the  Pacific,  carrying  passengers  and  cargo  to 
Guam,  and  transporting  soldiers  from  Manila  to  Aomori, 
Japan,  for  occupation  duty.  She  was  assigned  to  “Magic 
Carpet”  duty,  returning  men  eligible  for  discharge,  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego  21  October  with  her  first  group  of 
veterans.  Crockett  returned  from  a second  voyage  to 
Okinawa  on  8 December,  sailed  from  Seattle  12  January 
1946,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  1 February.  She  was 
placed  in  commission,  in  reserve  5 June,  and  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  15  October  1946.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  1 October  1958. 

Crockett  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  World 
War  II. 


Crocus 

The  well-known  spring  flower  of  the  iris  family. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  122;  1.  79';  b.  18'6”;  dph.  9'3";  s.  8 k.;  a.  2 
guns) 

The  first  Crocus,  a screw  steamer,  was  built  in  1862 
at  New  York  as  Solomon  Thomas.  She  was  purchased 
31  July  1863  from  C.  W.  Copeland  and  renamed  Crocus. 
Her  career  was  one  of  the  shortest.  Clearing  New  York 
14  August  1863  under  the  command  of  Acting  Ensign 
J.  L.  Winton,  Crocus  ran  aground  on  Bodie’s  Island, 
N.C.,  17  August  and  was  totally  wrecked.  All  her  crew 
were  saved. 

II 

The  second  Crocus,  a lighthouse  tender  transferred  to 
the  Navy  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  served 
throughout  the  war  on  the  Great  Lakes  attached  to  the 
9th,  10th,  and  11th  Naval  Districts.  She  was  returned 
to  the  Lighthouse  Service  1 July  1919. 

Cromwell 

John  Philip  Cromwell  was  born  11  September  1901  in 
Henry,  111.,  and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1924.  He  served  in  Maryland  (BB-46),  in  several  sub- 
marines, and  commanded  S-20  (SS-125).  On  the  staff 
of  Commander,  Submarines,  Pacific  Fleet,  at  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  he  commanded  Sub- 
marine Division  203  and  44,  then  was  assigned  command 
of  Submarine  Division  43  and  additional  duty  in  com- 
mand of  Submarine  Division  44,  with  his  pennant  in 
Sculpin  (SS-191). 

When  Sculpin  was  scuttled  by  her  crew  after  severe 
damage  from  enemy  depth  charges  off  Truk  19  Novem- 
ber 1943,  Captain  Cromwell  elected  to  remain  on  board 
rather  than  risk  capture  and  endanger  the  security  of 
the  submarine  tactics  and  strategy,  scheduled  fleet  move- 
ments, and  the  important  plans  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands  which  he  might  have  been  forced  to 
reveal  under  torture  or  drugs.  For  his  heroic  sacrifice, 
Captain  Cromwell  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

(DE-1014 : dp.  1,280;  1.  314'6'';  b.  36'9'';  dr.  9'3";  s.  25 
k.;  cpl.  170;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Dealey) 

Cromwell  (DE-1014)  was  launched  4 June  1954  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  Cromwell;  and  commissioned  24  November 
1954,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  J.  Cummings,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

From  her  home  port  at  Newport,  Cromwell  joined  in 
antisubmarine  exercises  in  waters  from  Iceland  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  took  part  in  fleet  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  served  as  schoolship  for  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School  at  Key  West.  In  September  and  October  1957, 
she  joined  in  NATO  exercises  which  took  her  to  ports  in 
England  and  France,  and  between  May  and  October 
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1958,  had  her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean. 
During  that  eventful  summer,  she  joined  in  patrolling 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  Lebanon  crisis. 

Between  February  and  April  1959,  Cromwell  sailed  on 
a cruise  which  took  her  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  a 
number  of  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
and  exercises  with  ships  of  the  Peruvian  Navy.  In 
August,  September,  and  October  1959  she  crossed  the 
Atlantic  once  more  for  NATO  operations,  and  during 
the  first  half  of  1960  concentrated  on  amphibious  exer- 
cises with  Marines  along  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
Cromwell  took  part  in  NATO  exercises  in  the  fall  of 
1960,  then  returned  to  east  coast  operations  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Cronin 

Cornelius  Cronin,  born  10  March  1838  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  17  September  1858.  He  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  while  serving  in  Richmond 
for  his  “coolness  and  close  attention  to  duty  in  looking 
out  for  signals  and  steering  the  ship  in  the  action  in 
Mobile  Bay  on  the  morning  and  forenoon  of  August  5, 
1864.”  Appointed  mate  in  Michigan  9 July  1866,  Cronin 
was  warranted  acting  gunner  12  November  1875,  was 
transferred  to  the  Retired  List  16  August  1898,  and 
continued  to  serve  on  board  Vermont  and  Columbia  and 
at  New  York  Navy  Yard  until  3 February  1908.  Chief 
Gunner  Cronin  died  18  August  1912  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Cronin  (DE-107)  was  transferred  to  France  under 
lend  lease  23  January  1944  and  renamed  Algerien.  She 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  and  retransferred  to 
France  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program 
21  April  1952. 

I 

(DE-704:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10”;  dr.  9'5”;  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21”  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Cronin  (DE-704)  was  launched  5 January  1944  by 
Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Cronin,  daughter-in-law  of  the  late  Chief 
Gunner  Cronin;  and  commissioned  5 May  1944,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  G.  Cooke,  USNR,  in  command. 

Cronin  departed  New  York  21  July  to  escort  a convoy 
to  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  returning  to  Norfolk  7 September. 
A second  convoy  escort  voyage  from  2 October  to  18 
November  during  which  she  rescued  24  survivors  from 
SS  George  W.  McKnight  on  14  October  took  her  to 
Palermo,  Sicily.  On  16  December  she  departed  New 
York  for  the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Manus  22  January 
1945.  _ 

Assigned  to  the  Philippine  Sea  Frontier,  Cronin 
operated  out  of  Leyte  on  convoy  escort  duty  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  On  30  August  she  departed  Manila  for 
Okinawa.  From  this  base  she  supported  the  reoccupation 
of  the  Chinese  mainland,  escorted  transports  to  Jinsen, 
Korea,  screened  Bougainville  (CVE-100)  who  was  deliv- 
ering planes  at  Taku  and  Tsingtao,  and  escorted  an  LST 
convoy  to  Jinsen.  She  departed  Okinawa  8 November  for 
Boston,  arriving  15  December.  Cronin  arrived  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  19  January  1946,  and  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  there  31  May  1946.  She  was 
reclassified  DEC-704,  13  September  1950. 

Recommisisoned  9 February  1951,  Cronin  took  part  in 
major  exercises  in  the  Atlantic,  and  operated  out  of 
Norfolk  on  training  duty  that  included  exercises  at 
Key  West  with  submarines  in  March  1953.  Cronin 
returned  to  Green  Cove  Springs  24  September  and  was 
again  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  4 December 
1953.  She  was  reclassified  DE-704,  27  December  1957. 

Crook  County,  see  LST-611 


Crosby 

Pierce  Crosby,  born  16  January  1824  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1838.  He 
served  in  Decatur  and  Petrel  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
gave  distinguished  service  in  the  Civil  War  in  command 
of  Fannie,  Pinola,  Florida,  Keystone  State,  and  Meta- 
comet and  as  fleet  captain  in  the  North  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron.  In  Pinola,  assisted  by  Itaska,  he  broke 
the  chain  barrier  across  the  Mississippi  to  make  possible 
the  passage  upriver  of  Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut’s 
squadron,  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Crosby  retired  in  March  1882,  and  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  15  June  1899. 

(DD-164 : dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5”;  b.  31'8";  dr.  8^6" ; s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4”;  4 21”  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

Crosby  (DD-164)  was  launched  28  September  1919  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass,  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  C.  Tittman;  commissioned  24  January  1919, 
Lieutenant  Commander  F.  T.  Berry  in  command;  and 
reported  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Crosby  joined  in  exercises  in  Guantanamo  Bay  until 
sailing  for  Trepassey  Bay,  Newfoundland  in  May  1919, 
to  serve  as  plane  guard  during  the  historic  flight  of 
Navy  seaplanes,  the  first  aerial  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  1 July  1919  Crosby  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  and  a week  later  she  sailed  from  New  York  for 
San  Diego,  arriving  7 August.  She  visited  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  then  was  placed  in  reserve 
status  with  reduced  complement  at  San  Diego  30  Janu- 
ary 1920.  She  continued  in  reserve  and  was  decommis- 
sioned 7 June  1922. 

Recommissioned  18  December  1939,  Crosby  sailed  on 
Neutrality  Patrol  out  of  San  Pedro  from  1 April  1940. 
On  1 July  1940  she  was  assigned  to  the  11th  Naval 
District  Defense  Forces,  and  after  a reserve  training 
cruise  resumed  her  patrols  and  provided  services  to 
Destroyer  Base,  San  Diego  for  the  training  of  destroyer 
crews. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
Crosby  continued  to  patrol  the  waters  of  the  11th  Naval 
District  and  to  escort  convoys  locally  until  1 February 
1943  when  she  entered  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for 
conversion  to  a high-speed  transport.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied APD-17.  22  February  1943. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  27  February  1943,  Crosby 
sailed  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Samoa,  Viti  Levu,  and 
Noumea  to  Espiritu  Santo,  arriving  27  March  for  train- 
ing exercises  with  the  4th  Marines.  Beginning  the 
distinguished  active  service  which  was  to  bring  her  a 
Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Crosby  cleared  29  April  for 
Guadalcanal  as  a transport  screen.  She  made  two  simi- 
lar voyages  until  6 June,  then  reported  for  patrol  and 
escort  duty  in  the  Solomons.  Crosby  effectively  aided  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  Solomons,  landing  troops  on 
New  Georgia  between  30  June  and  5 July;  on  the  Treas- 
ury Islands  under  heavy  gunfire  on  27  October;  and  on 
Bougainville  on  6 and  17  November.  She  sailed  21 
November  for  overhaul  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  return- 
ing to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  12  December.  She 
trained  Army  and  Marine  personnel  in  amphibious  land- 
ings, then  landed  troops  at  Cape  Gloucester,  New 
Britain,  between  24  and  29  December  1943  and  at 
Dekays  Bay,  New  Guinea  on  2 January  1944. 

Clearing  Milne  Bay  6 January  1944,  Crosby  escorted 
convoys  from  Espiritu  Santo  to  the  Solomon  Islands 
through  January,  remaining  in  the  Solomons  on  anti- 
submarine patrol  and  screening  duty.  She  landed  troops 
on  Green  Island  from  15  to  20  February  and  on  Emirau 
Island  on  20  March.  Returning  to  the  New  Guinea 
operations  6 April,  she  landed  troops  at  Aitape  on  22 
and  26  April:  escorted  convoys  to  Hollandia;  partici- 
pated in  the  invasion  of  Biak  Island  on  27  May;  and 
served  as  flagship  for  landing  craft  in  Humboldt  Bay 
from  31  May  to  6 July.  Following  a brief  overhaul  at 
Manus,  she  landed  troops  on  Cape  Sansapor  on  30  July, 
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then  sailed  to  Sydney,  Australia,  for  replenishment  and 
repairs.  She  returned  to  Humboldt  Bay  30  August  and 
landed  troops  on  Morotai  15  September  to  complete  her 
operations  in  the  New  Guinea  area. 

Crosby  put  out  from  Humboldt  Bay  12  October  1944 
and  put  men  of  the  6th  Rangers  ashore  on  Suluan 
Island,  Leyte,  17  October,  for  a reconnaissance  mission. 
In  preparation  for  the  invasion  landings,  she  landed 
troops  on  Dinagat  Island,  at  the  opening  of  Leyte  Gulf 
on  19  and  20  October.  Reloading  troops  at  Humboldt 
Bay,  she  landed  them  in  Ormoc  Bay  7 December.  She 
recovered  the  survivors  of  Ward  (DD-139)  which  was 
sunk  by  American  gunfire  after  severe  damage  from 
Japanese  coastal  guns.  Crosby  participated  in  the  land- 
ings on  Mindoro  15  December  and  again  returned  to 
Humboldt  Bay  for  additional  men.  After  landing  her 
troops  at  Lingayen  Gulf  on  11  January  1945,  Crosby 
continued  to  support  the  Luzon  landings,  landing  men 
successfully  at  Nasugbu  on  31  January;  Mariveles  on 
15  February;  and  Corregidor  on  17  February.  On  25 
February  she  cleared  for  Ulithi  and  an  overhaul. 

Crosby  arrived  at  Okinawa  18  April  and  for  hazard- 
ous antisubmarine  patrol  and  radar  picket  duty,  nar- 
rowly escaping  damage  from  a suicide  plane  13  May. 
She  stood  out  for  San  Francisco  18  May  and  arrived  19 
June.  Overage  and  badly  battered  from  her  long  and 
strenuous  service,  it  was  considered  unfeasible  to  repair 
her.  Crosby  was  decommissioned  28  September  1945  and 
sold  23  May  1946. 

In  addition  to  her  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Crosby 
earned  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Crosley 

Walter  Selywn  Crosley,  born  30  October  1871  in  East 
Jeffrey,  N.H.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  2 
June  1893.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  taking  Leyden  into  the  Bay  of 
Nipe  through  a narrow  channel  which  was  supposedly 
mined.  Under  musket  fire  from  shore,  he  discovered  the 
Spanish  gunboat  Don  Juan  and  engaged  in  a heated 
action  until  the  remainder  of  the  squadron  came  up  and 
sank  the  enemy  ship.  He  served  as  assistant  naval 
attache  in  Russia  and  received  the  Navy  Cross  for 
conducting  a party  of  Americans  out  of  Russia  under 
difficult  and  trying  conditions  in  April  1917.  He  served 
as  Navy  hydrographer,  commanded  organizations  in  the 
operating  forces  and  naval  districts,  and  was  a member 
of  the  Navy  General  Board.  Rear  Admiral  Crosley 
retired  1 November  1935,  and  died  6 January  1939  at 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Crosley  (DE-108)  was  transferred  to  France  under 
lend  lease  11  February  1944  and  renamed  Tunisien. 
She  was  transferred  permanently  to  France  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  21  April  1952. 

I 

( APD-87 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  13'6";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Crosley  (DE-226)  was  launched  12  February  1944  by 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  reclassified  APD-87,  17  July 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Crosley,  widow  of  Rear 
Admiral  Crosley;  and  commissioned  22  October  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  W.  P.  Trench,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Departing  Norfolk  21  December  1944,  Crosley  reached 
Pearl  Harbor  16  January  1945  for  training  with  under- 
water demolition  teams  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  14 
February  she  sailed  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  arriving  4 
March  to  join  the  final  rehearsals  for  the  Okinawa 
operation.  She  sortied  from  San  Pedro  Bay  on  21 
March  and  5 days  later  was  operating  off  the  invasion 
beaches  of  Okinawa  as  mother  ship  for  UDT  17.  After 


the  assault  landings  of  1 April,  she  patrolled  and  had 
screening  duty  and  aided  two  victims  of  the  kamikaze, 
Dickerson  (APD-79)  on  2 April  and  Whitehurst  (DE- 
634)  on  12  April.  From  20  April  to  7 June  Crosley 
escorted  convoys  between  Okinawa  and  Ulithi,  then 
between  Okinawa  and  Leyte,  making  two  voyages  before 
the  war  ended. 

Crosley  got  underway  from  Leyte  28  August  1945 
carrying  troops  of  the  40th  Infantry  Division  whom  she 
landed  at  Jinsen  for  the  occupation  of  southern  Korea. 
She  returned  to  Jinsen  from  Okinawa  21  September  to 
act  as  pilot  ship  in  the  harbor,  then  reembarked  the 
Army  troops  for  transfer  to  Pusan.  On  3 October  while 
on  patrol  off  that  port  she  investigated  a damaged  two- 
masted  sailing  vessel  and  rescued  45  Japanese  survivors 
attempting  to  avoid  internment  in  Korea.  Crosley 
remained  on  occupation  duty  in  the  Far  East,  assisting 
in  the  redeployment  of  troops  in  China  until  29  March 
1946  when  she  departed  Shanghai  for  the  west  coast 
and  after  overhaul  at  Philadelphia  she  arrived  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  15  November  1946. 

Crosley  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cross 

Frederick  Cushing  Cross,  Jr.,  born  8 July  1917  in 
Lunenburg,  Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  22 
March  1941,  and  after  aviation  training  was  ordered 
to  a bombing  squadron  at  DeLand,  Fla.  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Cross  was  killed  in  action  7 August  1943 
during  an  engagement  with  an  enemy  submarine.  Al- 
though he  was  mortally  wounded  and  his  plane  had  a 
shattered  starboard  engine,  he  continued  to  attack  the 
submarine,  then  made  a perfect  water  landing,  thus 
saving  the  lives  of  his  copilot  and  radio  operator.  For 
his  outstanding  courage  and  indomitable  fighting  spirit, 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Cross  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-448:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Cross  (DE-448)  was  launched  4 July  1944  by  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; sponsored 
by  Mrs.  D.  F.  Cross,  mother  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Cross,  USNR;  and  commissioned  8 Janu- 
ary 1945,  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Minshall,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Departing  New  York  22  March  1945,  Cross  called  at 
San  Diego  before  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  addi- 
tional training.  She  sailed  on  8 May  escorting  a convoy 
for  Ulithi,  and  from  29  May  to  11  September  Cross 
continued  to  escort  vital  supply-laden  convoys  from 
Ulithi  to  Okinawa.  After  repairs  at  Okinawa,  she  called 
at  San  Diego  and  Boston,  then  put  in  to  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  14  June  1946. 

Recommissioned  6 June  1951,  Cross  was  assigned  to 
the  1st  Naval  District  to  serve  as  a training  ship  for 
New  England  Naval  Reservists.  She  remained  in  this 
employment  until  placed  in  reserve  again  2 January 
1958. 

Cross  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Crossbill 

A crossbill  is  a finch  whose  curved  mandibles  cross 
each  other. 

I 

The  first  Crossbill  (AMC-9)  operated  in  an  in  serv- 
ice status  attached  to  the  14th  Naval  District  from  1941 
to  1947. 
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Crow,  Howard  D.,  see  Howard  D.  Crow 


II 

Y MS-120  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  and  named  Crossbill 
(AMS-45)  on  19  August  1947. 

Crouter 

Mark  Hanna  Crouter,  born  3 October  1897  in  Baker, 
Oreg.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  7 June  1919. 
After  extensive  service  at  sea  and  ashore,  he  served  as 
first  engineering  officer  in  Enterprise  (CV-6),  and  from 

11  May  1942  was  executive  officer  in  San  Francisco 
(CA-38).  In  the  night  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  of 

12  and  13  November  1942,  when  an  outnumbered  Ameri- 
can force  turned  a Japanese  raiding  group  back  from 
its  intended  attack  on  shipping  off  Guadalcanal,  Com- 
mander Crouter  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the 
action,  but  insisted  on  remaining  at  his  station  to  play 
his  part  in  fighting  the  ship  until  killed.  His  courageous 
devotion  to  duty  was  recognized  with  a posthumous 
award  of  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-11:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3”,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Crouter  (DE-11),  originally  intended  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain  as  BDE-11,  was  launched  26  January 
1943  by  Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Crouter,  widow  of  Commander  Crouter;  and  commis- 
sioned 25  May  1943,  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Johansen,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Sailing  from  Boston  24  July  1943,  Crouter  reached 
Noumea  3 September.  After  several  convoy  escort 
voyages  to  Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides, 
and  Viti  Levu,  Fiji  Islands,  she  escorted  convoys  between 
Noumea  and  Port  Purvis,  aiding  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  Solomons  until  31  March  1944. 

After  overhaul  on  the  west  coast,  Crouter  escorted  a 
convoy  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Eniwetok  between  14  June 
and  3 July  1944.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Crouter 
conducted  submarine  training  exercises,  and  rescued 
nine  survivors  of  a crashed  PBY  on  15  July.  She  de- 
parted Pearl  Harbor  3 August  for  continued  operations 
with  submarines  from  Majuro  between  13  August  and 
24  October.  Arriving  at  Eniwetok  26  October,  Crouter 
operated  out  of  that  port  as  convoy  escort  to  Ulithi, 
Kossol  Roads,  and  Saipan  until  15  March  1945. 

At  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  Crouter  joined  the  screen  of 
the  transport  convoy  bound  for  Okinawa,  arriving  1 
April  1945  for  the  invasion  landings.  She  remained  on 
patrol  off  Okinawa,  joining  a hunter-killer  group  from 
19  to  28  April.  Her  service  in  antiaircraft  work  included 
splashing  two  suicide  planes.  Crouter  reported  to  Guam 
21  May  for  training  with  submarines,  remaining  there 
until  18  September.  She  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
5 October,  and  there  was  decommissioned  30  November 
1945  and  sold  25  November  1946. 

Crouter  was  awarded  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Crow 

Any  of  various  large,  usually  entirely  black,  oscine 
birds ; specifically  the  American  species,  which  is  gregar- 
ious and  feeds  on  grains,  and  the  common  European 
species  also  called  the  carrion  crow. 

I 

The  first  Crow  (AMC-20)  was  in  service  attached  to 
the  13th  Naval  District  from  4 February  1941  to  23 
August  1943  when  she  was  sunk  in  Puget  Sound  by 
accident  while  acting  as  target  ship  for  torpedo  planes 
undergoing  training. 

II 

Y MS-2 15  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  AMS-7  on  17  Febru- 
ary 1947  and  named  Crow  the  following  day. 


Crowell,  Peter  H.,  see  Peter  H.  Crowell 

Crowley 

Thomas  Ewing  Crowley,  born  18  April  1902  in  Madi- 
son, 111.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  6 March  1919  and  was 
discharged  31  January  1923.  A member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  he  was  commissioned  assistant  dental  surgeon 
from  23  December  1929  and  served  at  naval  stations  at 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  and  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  as  well  as  at  sea.  He  re- 
ported to  Arizona  (BB-39)  23  May  1941.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Crowley  was  killed  in  action  during  the 
Japanese  air  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941. 

(DE-303 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3'',  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Crowley  (DE-303)  was  launched  22  September  1943 
by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Crowley,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Crowley; 
commissioned  25  March  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
T.  J.  Skewes,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Departing  San  Francisco  25  May  1944,  Crowley  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor  31  May  and  joined  in  antisub- 
marine training  exercises  in  Hawaii  until  12  August. 
Escorting  a convoy,  she  arrived  at  Gaudalcanal  25 
August,  and  with  another  convoy  reached  Manus  14 
September. 

Between  15  September  and  18  November  1944,  Crow- 
ley sailed  out  of  Manus  escorting  shipping  to  the  Palau 
Islands  during  the  invasion  and  consolidation,  with 
occasiohal  voyages  to  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  and 
the  Solomons.  On  26  September  she  joined  Donaldson 
(DE-44)  in  giving  assistance  to  the  merchant  ship  SS 
Don  Marquis,  rescuing  her  survivors  and  bringing  her 
fires  under  control  to  save  her  war  cargo. 

Crowley  based  at  Ulithi  from  21  November  1944 
joining  a logistics  group  supporting  the  fast  carrier 
task  forces.  Until  1 February  1945  she  escorted  oilers 
to  the  ocean  rendezvous  at  which  they  replenished  the 
carrier  forces  striking  Luzon,  Formosa,  and  the  China 
coast,  then  operated  with  the  oilers  in  the  assault  on 
Iwo  Jima  until  22  March. 

Departing  Ulithi  22  March,  Crowley  arrived  at  Guam 
9 April  and  continued  escorting  oilers  during  the  Oki- 
nawa operations  until  18  June.  From  3 July  to  the  end 
of  hostilities  Crowley  supported  the  3d  and  5th  Fleet 
raids  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  On  similar  logistics 
duty  for  the  occupation  forces,  Crowley  arrived  at 
Sagami  Wan,  Honshu,  9 September. 

Crowley  departed  Tokyo  Bay  16  September  1945  and 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  8 October.  Crowley  was  de- 
commissioned 3 December  1945  and  sold  21  December 
1946. 

Crowley  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Crown  Point  (CV-27) , see  Langley  (CVL— 27) 
Crown  Point  (CV— 32) , see  Leyte  (CV— 32) 

Crownblock 

The  system  of  sheaves  at  the  top  of  an  oil  derrick 
through  which  lines  run  to  support  the  loads  sustained 
by  the  derrick. 

( YO-48 : dp.  1,731  (f.) ; 1.  235';  b.  37';  cl.  Bullwheel) 

Crownblock  (YO-48)  was  launched  14  February  1942 
by  Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc.,  Napa,  Calif.;  and  commis- 
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sioned  28  August  1942,  Lieutenant  A.  G.  Popkin,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Crownblock  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  23  September 
1942  for  duty  with  Service  Squadron  8.  She  was  based 
there  throughout  the  war,  delivering  fuel  oil  and  aviation 
gasoline  to  ports  in  the  Hawaiians  and  to  Christmas, 
Canton,  Palmyra,  and  Johnston  islands.  She  sailed  for 
Eniwetok  13  July  1945,  and  in  September  was  trans- 
ferred to  Service  Squadron  10.  On  the  8th  she  departed 
for  Japan  to  support  the  occupation  forces,  remaining 
there  until  9 April  1947. 

Homeward  bound,  Crownblock  called  at  Guam,  Eni- 
wetok, Kwajalein,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
en  route  to  the  east  coast.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk  23 
March  1948  and  there  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  14  September  1948. 

Crowninshield 

Benjamin  Williams  Crowninshield,  bom  27  December 
1772  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was  a member  of  the  well-known 
family  of  Salem  shipowners  and  seafarers,  and  com- 
manded a merchant  ship  before  he  was  20.  He  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Senate  in  1811,  and  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  1814  to  1818.  A Presidential 
elector  in  1820,  Crowninshield  later  served  again  in  his 
State’s  Senate,  and  was  a Member  of  Congress  from 
1823  to  1831.  He  died  3 February  1851. 

(DD-134:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  8'8";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

Crowninshield  (DD-134)  was  launched  24  July  1919 
by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss 
E.  C.  Davis,  great-great-grandniece  of  B.  W.  Crownin- 
shield; commissioned  6 August  1919,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander R.  E.  Sampson  in  command;  and  reported  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Crowninshield  cruised  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean,  participating  in  1921  in  the  fleet  concen- 
tration in  the  Canal  Zone  and  Cuban  waters.  During 
this  exercise  she  carried  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
from  Key  West  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  fleet  maneuvers. 
From  14  November  1921  Crowninshield  operated  with 
50  percent  of  her  complement  until  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  7 July  1922. 

Recommissioned  12  May  1930,  Crowninshield  arrived 
at  San  Diego  4 April  1931  to  join  the  Battle  Force.  She 
took  part  in  fleet  problems  and  exercises  on  the  west 
coast,  in  Hawaiian  and  Caribbean  waters;  operated 
with  Aircraft,  Battle  Force;  conducted  practice  cruises 
to  Canadian  and  Alaskan  ports  for  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve;  and  spent  from  15  July  to  17  December 
1934  in  the  Rotating  Reserve.  She  was  at  San  Diego 
between  30  October  and  2 November  1935,  for  the 
Presidential  Fleet  Review  and  attended  the  ceremonies 
opening  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge  in  November 
1936.  Crowninshield  was  decommissioned  at  San  Diego 
8 April  1937. 

Recommissioned  30  September  1939,  Crowninshield 
sailed  from  Mare  Island  25  November  and  arrived  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  10  December  for  duty  with  the 
Neutrality  Patrol  in  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
On  9 September  1940  she  was  decommisisoned’  at  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia,  and  delivered  to  British  authorities  in 
the  land  bases  for  destroyers  exchange.  She  was  com- 
missioned in  the  Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Chelsea  the  same 
day. 

Chelsea  reached  Devonport,  England,  28  September 
1940.  Assigned  to  the  Sixth  Escort  Group,  Western 
Approaches  Command,  Liverpool,  for  Atlantic  convoy 
duty,  she  fought  the  double-menace  submarine  and  air 
attacks  on  vital  supplies.  On  6 April  1941  she  rescued 
29  survivors  of  SS  Olga  S.  which  had  been  sunk  by  an 
air  attack. 

Chelsea  joined  Arbutus  5 February  1942  to  hunt  for  a 
submarine  sighted  from  their  convoy.  Two  hours  later 


Arbutus  was  torpedoed.  Chelsea  opened  fire  on  the  sur- 
faced submarine  and  made  three  depth  charge  attacks 
after  she  dived  but  contact  was  lost  and  she  returned  to 
pick  up  the  survivors  from  Arbutus. 

In  November  1942  Chelsea  was  lent  to  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  and  until  the  end  of  1943  operated  in  the 
mid  and  western  Atlantic  Ocean  escorting  convoys  to 
and  from  Great  Britain.  She  returned  to  Londonderry, 
Northern  Ireland,  26  December  1943  and  early  in  1944 
was  reduced  to  reserve  in  the  Tyne.  On  16  July  1944 
she  was  transferred  to  Russia  and  renamed  Derskyi. 


Cruise 

A voyage  or  journey  touching  at  a series  of  ports. 

(AM-215:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Cruise  (AM-215)  was  launched  21  March  1943  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  completed 
by  Charleston  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  21  Sep- 
tember 1945,  Lieutenant  S.  F.  Luce,  USNR,  in  command. 

Cruise  visited  New  York  between  19  December  1945 
and  5 January  1946,  then  sailed  by  way  of  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba;  the  Canal  Zone;  and  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico 
for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  3 February.  Originally 
destined  for  Pearl  Harbor,  she  was  ordered  back  to  the 
east  coast,  sailing  20  March  and  arriving  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  22  April.  Sailing  on  to  Philadelphia,  Cruise  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  5 September 
1946.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-215  on  7 February  1955. 


Crusader 

One  pursuing  a goal  with  great  dedication. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  545;  1.  169';  b.  28';  dr.  12'6";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  92; 
a.  4 32-pdr.,  8 24-pdr,  1 12-pdr.) 

Southern  Star,  a screw  steamer,  was  chartered  by  the 
Navy  in  October  1858  to  accompany  a military-diplo- 
matic expedition  to  Paraguay  to  settle  grievances  grow- 
ing out  of  an  unprovoked  attack  on  Water  Witch  by 
Paraguayan  forts  in  1855.  Commissioned  27  October 
1858,  Commander  A.  M.  Pennock  in  command,  Southern 
Star  sailed  2 November  for  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  arriv- 
ing 25  January  1859.  Her  mission  accomplished,  she 
departed  from  Montevideo,  Uraguay,  22  March  to  re- 
turn to  Norfolk.  Here  she  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
and  renamed  Crusader.  She  was  sent  to  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  to  be  outfitted  for  naval  service  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Maffitt. 

Crusader  cleared  Philadelphia  7 October  1859  for  duty 
with  the  Home  Squadron  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  in  West  Indian  waters  until  7 February  1861, 
returning  to  New  York  16  February.  Following  another 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  16  March  to  28 
August  1861,  during  which  she  captured  two  vessels  to 
prevent  their  sale  for  use  as  Confederate  privateers, 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  17  September  1861 
for  repairs. 

Crusader  sailed  18  January  1862  to  join  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  cruised  off  the 
South  Carolina  coast  until  10  August.  With  E.  B.  Hale 
she  conducted  a successful  expedition  up  the  South 
Edisto  River  on  28  April  to  capture  a Confederate  bat- 
tery, the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships  earning  a com- 
mendation from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  their 
courageous  conduct.  On  a similar  raid  Crusader  and 
Planter  drove  off  a band  of  Confederates  from  Simmons’ 
Bluff  and  destroyed  their  camp  on  21  June. 

After  repairs  at  New  York,  Crusader  put  to  sea  22 
September  1862  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron.  She  was  diverted  to  duty  in  the  Chesapeake 
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and  inland  waters  of  Virginia  and  served  in  this  area 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  She  captured  five  vessels  with 
valuable  cargoes  and  destroyed  four  others.  Crusader 
was  decommissioned  at  Washington  Navy  Yard  13  June 
1865  and  sold  there  20  July  1865. 

II 

Osprey  (AM-29  (q.v.)  was  renamed  and  reclassified 
Crusader  (ARS-2)  5 August  1941. 

Crux 

The  constellation  known  as  the  Southern  Cross. 

(AK-115:  dp.  4,224;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  24'6";  s.  13 
k. ; cpl.  198;  a 1 5";  cl.  Crater) 

Crux  (AK-115)  was  launched  16  November  1943  as 
Peter  Stuyvesant  by  Saint  John’s  River  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  under  a Maritime  Commission 
contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Arthur;  transferred 
to  the  Navy  27  November  1943;  and  commissioned  17 
March  1944,  Commander  C.  R.  Beyer,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Departing  Norfolk  4 May  1944,  Crux  arrived  at 
Espiritu  Santo  14  June.  From  20  June  1944  to  10  April 

1945  Crux  repeatedly  loaded  cargo  at  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, for  such  ports  as  Milne  Bay,  Finschhafen,  Lange- 
mak  Bay,  Port  Moresby,  and  Hollandia  in  New  Guinea, 
and  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands.  Her  supply  base  was 
shifted  to  Subic  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  in  April  1945, 
and  from  16  April  to  15  October  1945,  she  carried  cargo 
from  that  port  to  Humboldt  Bay,  and  Mios  Woendi,  New 
Guinea,  and  Nissan  Atoll,  Bismarck  Archipelago.  Tak- 
ing homeward-bound  servicemen  on  board  at  Manila 
Bay,  Crux  sailed  15  November  for  San  Francisco,  arriv- 
ing 10  December.  Crux  was  decommissioned  31  January 

1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal  the  same  day. 

Crystal 

Quartz,  transparent  and  colorless  or  with  a slight 
tinge  of  color,  used  as  a gem. 

( PY-25 : 1.  225';  b.  34';  dr.  13';  s.  18  k.;  a.  2 3") 

Crystal  (PY-25)  was  built  as  Vida  in  1929  by  Pusey 
and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
15  January  1942;  and  commissioned  21  February  1942, 
Lieutenant  Commander  0.  B.  Drotning,  USNR  (Ret.),  in 
command. 

Crystal  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  1 May  for  duty  with 
the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier.  She  served  on  patrol  and 
escort  duty  in  the  island  area,  escorting  Army  trans- 
ports and  merchant  vessels  to  outlying  islands;  trans- 
ported civilian  workers  and  servicemen;  and  joined  in 
exercises  and  drills  with  destroyers.  From  1 December 
1943  to  14  April  1944  she  based  at  Midway  for  patrol 
duty  and  exercises  and  training  with  submarines.  After 
overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  she  returned  to  operations 
under  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier,  adding  weather  sta- 
tion patrols  to  her  duties.  On  8 November  1945  she  got 
underway  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
17  November.  Crystal  was  decommissioned  there  6 
March  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 2 April  1947. 

Cubera 

A large  fish  of  the  snapper  family  found  in  the  West 
Indies. 

(SS-347 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3'';  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cubera  (SS-347)  was  launched  17  June  1945  by  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J. 


Taber;  commissioned  19  December  1945,  Lieutenant 
Commander  R.  W.  Paine,  Jr.,  in  command;  and  reported 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

After  shakedown  training  off  New  London,  Cubera 
arrived  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  19  March  1946.  She  tested 
sonar  equipment,  provided  services  to  experimental 
antisubmarine  warfare  development  projects  in  the 
Florida  Straits,  and  joined  in  fleet  exercises  until  4 July 
1947  when  she  sailed  to  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
for  extensive  modernization. 

Returning  to  Key  West  9 March  1948  Cubera  con- 
tinued to  operate  locally  out  of  this  port,  as  well  as 
taking  part  in  fleet  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and  At- 
lantic until  3 July  1952  when  she  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
her  new  home  port.  Through  1957  Cubera  conducted 
local  operations,  and  participated  in  fleet  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean,  as  well  as  cruising  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  June  1955.  During  1959  and  1960,  she  was  assigned 
to  TF  “Alfa,”  a force  conducting  constant  experiments 
to  improve  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques.  With 
this  group  she  cruised  the  western  Atlantic  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Bermuda. 


Cudahy,  Joseph,  see  Joseph  Cudahy 


Culebra  Island 

An  island  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(ARG-7:  dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  23';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  647;  a.  1 5",  3 3";  cl.  Luzon) 

Culebra  Island  (ARG-7)  was  launched  as  John  F. 
Goucher  23  November  1943  by  Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract;  sponsored  by  Miss  J.  F.  Miller;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  29  November  1943;  and  commissioned 

19  May  1944,  Commander  W.  E.  McClendon  in  command. 
Departing  Norfolk  30  June  1944  Culebra  Island 

reached  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  16  August.  She 
joined  Floating  Repair  Unit  1 of  the  7th  Fleet  at 
Alexishafen  and  remained  there  on  repair  duty  until 
arriving  at  Hollandia  7 October.  Here  she  prepared 
ships  for  the  Leyte  operation  until  25  December  when 
she  departed  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  towing  a drydock  and 
escorting  a tug  convoy.  From  6 January  to  21  February 
1945  she  repaired  and  tended  ships  in  San  Pedro  Bay, 
then  sailed  to  Mindoro  to  ready  LSM’s  for  the  forth- 
coming invasions  in  the  southern  Philippines.  On  14 
April  she  sailed  for  Morotai  to  serve  ships  bound  for  the 
Borneo-  operation  and  repaired  those  damaged  there 
until  24  July  when  she  returned  to  Leyte. 

Culebra  Island  remained  in  the  Philippines  on  repair 
duty  until  1 December  1945  when  she  sailed  for  San 
Diego.  Arriving  9 January  1946  she  served  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Repair  Base  until  placed  in  commission  in  re- 
serve 30  November  1946.  Culebra  Island  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  15  January  1947. 

Culgoa 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(AF:  dp.  6,000;  1.  346'4";  b.  43';  dr.  21'9";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  122;  a.  2 6-pdr.  r.f.) 

Culgoa  (AF)  was  built  in  1889  by  J.  L.  Thompson  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Sunderland,  England;  purchased  at  Cavite, 
P.I.,  4 June  1898;  and  commissioned  3 December  1898, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  W.  Carlin  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Squadron  as  a refrigerator 
supply  ship,  Culgoa  sailed  out  of  Cavite  Navy  Yard 
supplying  ships  and  troops  at  Manila  with  ice  and  meat 
until  August  1899.  Overhauled  at  Hong  Kong  between 

20  October  and  18  November  1899,  Culgoa  returned  to 
supply  duties,  making  three  voyages  to  Sydney  and 
Brisbane,  Australia,  for  fresh  stores  in  1900  and  1901. 
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On  22  July  1901  she  cleared  Cavite  22  July  1901  and 
sailed  by  way  of  Ceylon,  Suez,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar  to 
New  York,  arriving  25  September.  She  was  placed  out 
of  commission  16  October  1901  at  Boston. 

Recommissioned  1 October  1902  Culgao  joined  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  provided  storeship  services 
to  ships  and  shore  stations  in  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  until  again  placed  out  of  commission  11  August 
1905.  Considered  for  dispostion,  she  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  List  on  7 May  1906,  but  reinstated  30  June 
1906  and  recommissioned  12  September  1907  for  service 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Sailing  from  New  York  21  September  1907  Culgoa 
was  loaned  to  the  Panama  Railway  Co.  for  an  emergency 
shipment  of  beef,  returning  to  New  York  16  October 
1907.  Culgoa  cleared  11  December  to  join  the  Atlantic 
Battleship  Fleet  as  mobile  stores  ship  at  Santa  Lucia  for 
the  round-the-world  cruise  of  the  “Great  White  Fleet”. 
At  Amoy,  China,  and  in  the  Formosa  Strait  between  28 
October  and  5 November  1908,  she  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  wireless  communications  with  the  Second 
Squadron. 

Returning  to  Hampton  Roads  17  February  1909, 
Culgoa  resumed  her  cruise  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean  until  1 December  1910,  when  she  sailed 
to  supply  ships  serving  in  European  waters,  visiting 
Brest  and  Cherbourg,  France,  and  Weymouth  and 
Gravesend,  England,  before  returning  to  New  York  20 
January  1911. 

She  put  out  from  New  York  11  February  1911  for 
duty  in  the  Caribbean,  where  she  supplied  stores  for 
ships  and  shore  detachments  protecting  American  citi- 
zens and  interests  throughout  this  troubled  area  until 
February  1918. 

Serving  with  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service  during  the  remainder  of  World  War  I,  Culgoa 
made  seven  transatlantic  convoy  voyages  to  bases  in 
France  and  Great  Britain  between  19  February  1918 
and  10  May  1919.  On  one  of  these  voyages  (10  July 
1918)  she  assisted  the  SS  Oosterdijk  which  sank  after  a 
collision  with  San  Jacinto.  Culgoa  took  aboard  the  pas- 
senger survivors  and  towed  the  San  Jacinto  into  Halifax. 

Culgoa  issued  stores  and  provisions  to  Battle  Squad- 
ron 2 at  Guantanamo  Bay  from  24  March  to  6 April 
1920,  then  after  supplying  shore  installations  at  York- 
town  and  Philadelphia,  cleared  Brooklyn  2 June  for  fleet 
maneuvers  in  the  Pacific.  Classified  AF-3  on  17  July 
1920,  she  joined  Battle  Squadron  2 at  Colon,  transited 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  joined  in  fleet  problems  on  her 
way  to  Pearl  Harbor,  visiting  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 

Returning  to  New  York  3 September  1920  for  over- 
haul, she  resumed  her  supply  operations  on  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  between  February  and 
October  1921.  Culgoa  was  decommissioned  at  New  York 
31  December  1921  and  sold  25  July  1922. 

Cullen,  Dorothy,  see  Dorothy  Cullen 
Cullen,  Katherine  W.,  see  Katherine  W.  Cullen 

Cullman 

A county  in  Alabama. 

( APA-78 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  16.9  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Cullman  (APA-78)  was  launched  17  November  1944 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Kenyon;  transferred  to  the-Navy  24  January  1945;  and 
commissioned  the  next  day,  Lieutenant  Commander 
W.  B.  Dell,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  San  Francisco  23  March  1945,  Cullman 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  29  March  and  operated  in 
training  and  interisland  transport  duties  until  6 July 


when  she  sailed  for  San  Diego.  Embarking  troops  and 
cargo  Cullman  sailed  20  July  for  calls  at  Eniwetok  and 
Ulithi  on  her  way  to  Batangas  Bay,  Luzon,  arriving  20 
August.  She  loaded  occupation  troops,  landed  her  Army 
passengers  at  Tokyo  Bay  from  2 to  4 September,  and 
arrived  at  Okinawa  7 September. 

Cullman  made  one  voyage  to  Guam,  then  landed 
Marines  at  Taku  Bar,  China,  for  the  reoccupation  of 
northern  China  between  30  September  and  6 October. 
Sailing  by  way  of  Manila,  she  lifted  Chinese  troops 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Taku  and  Tsingtao  in  two  voyages 
from  24  October  to  21  November,  then  embarked  home- 
ward-bound servicemen  at  Manila  for  San  Francisco, 
arriving  16  December  1945.  Following  another  such 
“Magic  Carpet”  voyage  to  Okinawa  between  10  January 
and  15  February  1946,  Cullman  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco where  she  was  decommissioned  22  May  1946  and 
transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  30 
June  1946  for  disposal. 

Culpepper,  see  PC—1240 

Cumberland 

A river  which  crosses  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to 
join  the  Ohio. 

I 

(Fr:  t.  1,726;  1.  175';  b.  45';  dr.  21'1";  cpl.  400;  a.  40 
32-pdr.,  10  8") 

Cumberland,  a frigate,  was  launched  24  May  1842  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard.  Her  first  commanding  officer  was 
Captain  S.  L.  Breese,  and  her  first  service  was  as  flag- 
ship of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  from  1843  to  1845 
where  she  had  among  her  officers  men  like  Foote  and 
Dahlgren.  She  was  flagship  of  the  Home  Squadron  be- 
tween February  and  December  1846,  serving  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  War.  Continuing  to  serve 
in  the  Home  Squadron  she  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  July  1848. 

The  first  Cumberland  made  her  second  cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  from  1849  to  1851,  returning  as  flagship 
of  the  squadron  there  from  1852  to  1855.  From  1857  to 
1859  she  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  flagship  of 
the  African  Squadron  patrolling  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  then  became  flagship  of  the  Home 
Squadron  in  1860. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Cumberland  was  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  just  returned  from  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico.  Towed  out  of  the  yard  she  escaped  destruction 
when  other  ships  there  were  scuttled  and  burned  by 
Union  forces  20  April  1861  to  prevent  their  capture  by 
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Cumberland  and  others  at  Fort  Clark,  N.C. 


the  Confederates.  She  served  as  one  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Blockading  Squadron  until  8 March  1862  when  she 
was  rammed  and  sunk  in  an  engagement  with  the  Con- 
federate ironclad  Virginia  (formerly  USS  Merrimack) 
at  Newport  News,  Va. 

II 

( IX-8 : dp.  1,800;  1.  211'7";  b.  45'8";  dr.  16'5”;  cpl.  336; 
a.  6 4";  cl.  Cumberland) 

The  second  Cumberland  (Training  Ship  No.  1),  a steel- 
hulled sailing  bark,  was  launched  17  August  1904  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  P.  Morton, 
daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commis- 
sioned 20  July  1907  with  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  D. 
Hasbrouck  of  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport, 
assigned  to  direct  the  training  program  on  board  the 
ship. 

Towed  from  Boston  to  the  Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport,  R.I.,  she  was  commissioned  as  an  auxiliary  to 
Constellation,  stationary  training  ship.  About  200  ap- 
prentice seamen  were  immediately  quartered  on  board 
her.  She  remained  at  Newport  training  landsmen  and 
apprentice  seamen  until  November  1912  when  she  was 
assigned  to  the  Naval  Station  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  as  station  ship. 

In  1914  Cumberland  became  receiving  ship  at  the 
Naval  Training  Station,  Norfolk.  On  7 April  1919  she 
was  ordered  to  duty  at  Annapolis  and  was  maintained 
at  the  Naval  Academy  until  decommissioned  31  Oc- 
tober 1946  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration for  disposal  22  July  1947. 

Cumberland  River,  see  LSMR—411 


Cumberland  Sound 

A sound  of  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

( AV-17 : dp.  8,000;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  23'9";  s.  19  k.; 
cpl.  1,077;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Kenneth  Whiting) 

Cumberland  Sound  (AV-17)  was  launched  23  Feb- 
ruary 1944  by  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  O.  A.  Tucker;  and  commis- 
sioned 21  August  1944,  Captain  E.  Grant  in  command. 

Cumberland  Sound  was  underway  to  make  her  contri- 
bution to  winning  the  war  in  the  Pacific  on  28  October 
1944,  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  carrying  six  planes,  pas- 
sengers, and  cargo.  After  training  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok  on  1 December.  From 
13  December  1944  to  1 January  1945  she  completed  her 
training  at  Eniwetok,  then  loaded  spare  parts  at  Guam 
and  arrived  at  Ulithi  12  January.  She  operated  search 
patrols  from  this  base  until  24  June,  then  returned  to 
Eniwetok,  where  until  7 August  she  tended  the  seaplanes 
of  Patrol  Bomber  Squadron  22.  Cumberland  Sound 


rendezvoused  with  elements  of  the  3d  Fleet  at  Okinawa 
18  August  and  sailed  to  Tokyo  Bay,  arriving  28  August 
to  set  up  a seadrome.  She  remained  on  occupation  duty, 
conducting  search  operations  and  special  flights  until 
24  November  when  she  headed  for  the  United  States. 

Following  a conversion  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to 
accommodate  troops,  she  departed  Seattle  28  December 
1945  and  embarked  returning  servicemen  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, landing  them  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  12  January 
1946.  Assigned  to  Operation"  Crossroads”  on  19  Janu- 
ary, Cumberland  Sound  entered  the  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard  for  conversion  to  a laboratory  ship.  She 
.served  during  the  atomic  tests  at  Eniwetok  until  12 
September  1946  when  she  returned  to  San  Diego.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  27  May  1947. 

Cummings 

Andrew  Boyd  Cummings,  born  22  June  1830  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1846,  but  was 
detached  from  the  Naval  Academy  the  next  year  for 
active  duty  in  Brandywine,  returning  in  1852.  During 
the  Civil  War,  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron  in  Richmond,  participating 
in  the  action  at  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint  Philip,  La.  He 
showed  conspicuous  gallantry  as  the  squadron  passed 
the  batteries  of  Fort  Hudson,  La.,  14-15  March  1863, 
and  died  of  wounds  received  in  that  action,  at  New 
Orleans,  18  March  1863. 

I 

(DD-44:  dp.  1,020;  1.  305'3";  b.  31'2";  dr.  9'3”;  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  98;  a.  3 4",  8 18”  tt. ; cl.  Cassin) 

The  first  Cummings  (DD-44)  was  launched  6 August 
1913  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  Beates,  Jr.,  niece  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Cummings;  and  commissioned  19  September  1913,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  Crenshaw  in  command. 

Departing  Boston  in  November  1913,  Cummings 
cruised  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
until  the  following  June,  when  based  at  Newport,  she 
joined  the  Neutrality  Patrol  and  cruised  off  the  coast 
until  the  United  States  entered  into  World  War  I. 

Arriving  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  12  May  1917  to  be 
outfitted  for  foreign  service,  Cummings  sailed  15  May 
reaching  the  Destroyer  Base,  Queenstown,  Ireland,  26 
May.  She  served  in  the  cross-channel  escort  service 
under  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Operating  in 
European  Waters,  and  also  conducted  antisubmarine 
patrols  off  the  southern  Irish  coast,  making  contact  in 
14  encounters.  Continuing  to  serve  on  escort  assign- 
ments off  the  coast  of  France  after  the  war,  she  was  one 
of  the  escort  for  George  Washington,  carrying  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  Brest,  France. 

Cummings  departed  French  waters  16  December  1918 
and  from  6 February  to  9 April  1919  she  joined  in  de- 
stroyer maneuvers  and  gunnery  exercises  at  Guanta- 
namo Bay.  During  July  and  August  she  operated  off 
Newport,  then  was  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  between 
August  1919  and  March  1921.  She  returned  to  opera- 
tions off  the  east  coast  with  the  Fleet  until  placed  out 
of  commission  at  Philadelphia  23  June  1922.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  for  the  Coast 
Guard  6 June  1924,  Cummings  was  returned  to  the  Navy 
23  May  1932  and  sold  22  August  1934  for  scrapping  in 
accordance  with  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation 
and  reduction  of  naval  armaments. 

II 

(DD-365:  dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10”;  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  5 5”,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Dale) 

The  second  Cummings  (DD-365)  was  launched  11 
December  1935  by  United  Shipyards,  Inc.,  New  York; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Mills,  niece  of  Lieutenant 
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Commander  Cummings ; and  commissioned  25  November 
1936,  Commander  C.  P.  Cecil  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  29  September  1937,  Cummings 
arrived  at  San  Diego  28  October  to  join  the  Battle  Force. 
She  participated  in  the  fleet  problem  in  Hawaiian  waters 
in  April  1938  and  a Presidential  Fleet  Review  at  San 
Francisco  in  July.  In  1939  the  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Caribbean  from  January  to 
April.  Returning  to  San  Diego  12  May  1939,  Cummings 
participated  in  flotilla  and  fleet  training,  and  served  as 
plane  guard  for  the  carriers  Yorktown  (CV-5)  and 
Lexington  (CV-2).  When  the  security  patrol  was  begun 
on  the  west  coast  in  1940,  Cummings  served  on  it  inter- 
mittently, while  continuing  to  conduct  exercises  in  anti- 
aircraft and  submarine  tactics,  and  target  practice. 

Cummings  was  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  26  April 
1940.  Except  for  a west  coast  overhaul  and  a cruise  to 
Tutuila,  Samoa;  Auckland,  New  Zealand;  and  Tahiti 
between  4 March  and  3 April  1941,  Cummings  remained 
in  Hawaiian  waters  conducting  patrols  and  constantly 
exercising  and  drilling. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 De- 
cember 1941,  Cummings  weathered  bombs  which  fell 
ahead  and  astern,  receiving  only  minor  casualties  from 
fragments,  and  sortied  on  patrol  almost  immediately. 
From  19  December  1941  to  4 May  1942  Cummings 
escorted  convoys  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, then  sailed  between  Suva,  Fiji  Islands,  and  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand.,  from  9 June  to  13  August  on 
similar  duty. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  Cummings  escorted 
a convoy  to  Noumea,  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in 
November  1942;  then  began  patrol  and  escort  missions 
for  the  Guadalcanal  operation  from  bases  at  Espiritu 
Santo  and  Noumea  until  17  May  1943  when  she  sailed 
to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  for  brief  overhaul.  Return- 
ing to  Noumea  4 June,  Cummings  screened  transports 
to  Auckland  in  July,  then  served  at  Efate  from  5 August 
until  4 September. 

Overhauled  on  the  west  coast  again,  Cummings  joined 
TF  94.  to  patrol  off  Adak,  Alaska,  between  1 and  16 
December  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  21  Decem- 
ber. Assigned  to  the  5th  Fleet,  she  sortied  on  19  January 
1944  for  the  Marshalls  operations,  accompanying  the 
carriers  for  air  strikes  on  Wotje  and  Eniwetok  until  21 
February.  Cummings  sailed  from  Majuro  4 March  for 
Trincomalee,  Ceylon,  where  she  rendezvoused  31  March 
with  British  ships  for  exercises.  She  sailed  16  April 
with  British  Force  70  to  screen  during  air  strikes  on 
Sabang,  Sumatra,  on  19  April,  then  returned  to  Ceylon 
until  6 May  when  she  cleared  for  Exmouth  Gulf,  Aus- 
tralia. With  British  Force  66,  she  sortied  15  May  for  air 
strikes  on  Soerabaja,  Java,  then  left  the  British  forces 
and  returned  by  way  of  Sydney  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Arriving  at  San  Francisco  7 July  1944,  Cummings 
sailed  21  July  to  escort  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  em- 
barked in  Baltimore  (CA-68)  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Adak, 
and  Juneau.  The  President  and  his  staff  came  aboard  8 
August  for  transportation  to  Seattle  and  upon  arrival 
there,  12  August,  President  Roosevelt  broadcast  a na- 
tionwide address  from  the  forecastle  of  Cummings. 

Departing  Seattle  13  August  1944,  Cummings  joined 
TG  12.5  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  an  air  strike  and  shore 
bombardment  of  Wake  Island  on  3 September.  With 
the  3d  Fleet,  she  joined  in  the  bombardment  of  Marcus 
Island  on  9 October,  then  screened  the  escort  carriers  as 
they  launched  the  supporting  air  strikes  on  Luzon,  Cebu, 
Leyte,  Samar,  and  Negros,  during  the  Leyte  landings, 
and  gallantly  engaged  the  Japanese  in  the  decisive  Bat- 
tle for  Leyte  Gulf.  She  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
Iwo  Jima  on  11  and  12  November,  then  returned  to 
Saipan  21  November  for  local  duty.  She  interrupted 
this  duty  to  join  in  the  repeated  strikes  on  Iwo  Jima 
from  8 December  1944  to  19  March  1945  when  she  sup- 
plied fire  support  for  the  invading  troops.  She  was 
stationed  off  Iwo  Jima,  occasionally  escorting  convoys 


to  Saipan  and  Guam  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Her  duties 
included  local  convoy  escort  and  control  duty,  and  the 
important  air-sea  rescue  work  that  accompanied  the 
intensified  strikes  on  Okinawa  and  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  She  supervised  the  occupation  of  Haha  Jima  on 
9 September,  then  sailed  from  Iwo  Jima  19  September 
for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Norfolk.  Cum- 
mings was  decommissioned  14  December  1945  and  sold 
17  July  1947. 

Cummings  received  seven  battle  stars  for  service 
during  World  War  II. 

Cummings,  Damon,  see  Damon  M.  Cummings 
Cummings,  Damon  M.,  see  Damon  M.  Cummings 

Cunningham,  Alfred  A.,  see  Alfred  A.  Cunningham 

Curacao 

Former  name  retained. 

Curacao  (No.  2264),  a non-self -propelled  fuel  barge, 
served  in  a non-commissioned  status  at  Bermuda,  and 
at  Charleston,  S.C.,  from  1918  to  1921. 

Curb 

That  which  restrains  or  subdues. 

(ARS-21 : dp.  1,441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120 ; a.  2 40mm. ; cl.  Diver) 

Curb  (ARS-21)  was  launched  24  April  1943  by  Basalt 
Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Peterson; 
and  commissioned  12  May  1944,  Lieutenant  C.  Peterson, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Curb  sailed  from  San  Diego  22  June  1944,  delivered  a 
battle  raft  to  Eglin  Field,  Fla.,  and  arrived  at  Norfolk 
26  July  for  war  duty  in  the  Atlantic.  On  26  August  she 
sailed  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  arriving  25  August 
for  towing  and  salvage  duties  until  she  returned  to  Bos- 
ton 16  November.  She  had  similar  duty  at  Bermuda 
from  27  November  1944  to  12  January  1945,  serving  the 
great  number  of  ships  training  or  assembling  for  con- 
voys there. 

After  a brief  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  Curb  sailed  on  tow- 
ing duty  to  San  Francisco,  arriving  3 April.  On  16 
April  1945  she  departed  San  Francisco  to  operate  in 
Alaskan  waters  until  putting  in  to  Seattle  14  March 
1946.  On  9 August  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  for 
towing  duty,  voyaging  twice  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  until 

28  October  when  she  cleared  for  Orange,  Tex.,  arriving 
23  November.  Curb  was  decommissioned  20  December 
1946  and  loaned  to  a private  salvage  firm  10  May  1947. 

Curlew 

A large  bird  having  long  legs  and  a long,  slender, 
downward-curved  bill. 

I 

(StwStr:  t.  196;  1.  159';  b.  32'1";  dr.  4';  s.  4 k.; 
a.  8 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Curlew,  a stern-wheel  steamer,  was  built 
in  1862  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  Florence;  purchased  by 
the  Navy  17  December  1862;  converted  to  a light-draft 
gunboat  and  renamed  Curlew;  and  commissioned  16 
February  1863,  acting  Master  G.  Hentig  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Cairo,  111.,  17  February  1863,  Curlew 
joined  Admiral  D.  Porter’s  fleet  for  patrol  and  convoy 
duty  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  She 
had  occasional  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  on  shore, 
including  those  during  an  expedition  with  army  troops 
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2 June  1863  to  engage  Confederate  troops  on  the  Ar- 
kansas shore  near  Islands  No.  67  and  68.  From  12  to 
20  July  1863  Curlew  joined  other  vessels  for  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Red,  Black,  Tensas,  and  Ouachita  rivers 
during  which  they  captured  steamer  Louisville,  one  of 
the  finest  Mississippi  packets,  and  steamer  Elmira,  and 
destroyed  stores,  two  smaller  steamers,  a large  saw- 
mill, and  30,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Curlew  served  in  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers 
from  23  December  1863  until  14  January  1864,  when 
she  arrived  at  Mound  City,  111.,  for  repairs.  She  sailed 
on  12  March  carrying  a party  from  the  U.S.  Coast 
Survey  for  a survey  of  Grand  Gulf,  Miss.,  returning 
to  Mound  City  31  May.  On  24  May  she  had  a heavy 
engagement  with  a 12-gun  battery  at  Gaines  Landing, 
Ark.,  during  which  she  was  struck  several  times. 

Curlew  stood  down  the  Mississippi  again  30  June 
1864  and  cruised  between  Natchez  and  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  having  several  encounters  with  enemy  land 
forces.  On  24  October  she  sailed  up  river  to  patrol  the 
Ohio  and  Tennessee. 

From  February  to  17  June  1865  Curlew  conducted 
surveys  in  the  river  around  Cairo  and  Mound  City,  111. 
Curlew  was  decommissioned  5 July  1865  and  sold  17 
August  1865. 

II 

(AM-8:  dp.  950;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'10";  s. 

14  k.;  cpl.  72;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  second  Curlew  (AM-8)  was  launched  29  August 
1918  by  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  N.  Y. ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Rhodes;  and  commissioned  7 Jan- 
uary 1919,  Lieutenant  J.  McCloy  in  command. 

Clearing  Boston  5 April  1919  Curlew  arrived  at  In- 
verness, Scotland,  20  April  and  was  fitted  out  for 
experimental  minesweeping  out  of  Kirkwall,  the  Ork- 
ney Islands  base  for  operations  in  the  North  Sea  mine- 
fields. She  sailed  for  home  2 October,  calling  at 
Chatham,  England;  Brest,  France;  Lisbon,  Portugal; 
the  Azores;  and  Bermuda,  and  reaching  New  York  19 
November.  Arriving  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  26 
November  1919,  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  16  No- 
vember 1920  without  a crew. 

In  commission  from  29  December  1920  to  7 February 
1921,  Curlew  served  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  then  re- 
turned to  reserve  at  Portsmouth.  Recommissioned  29 
October  1921,  she  cruised  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 
in  the  first  4 months  of  1922  to  give  support  to  the 
ships  training  there,  then  sailed  north  to  New  London 
to  serve  as  submarine  tender  until  September.  Be- 
tween September  and  February  1923,  she  operated 
with  submarines  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  off  the  Vir- 
ginia coast. 

Reassigned  to  the  15th  Naval  District,  Curlew  re- 
ported at.  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  6 August  1923.  Besides 
acting  as  tender  for  seaplanes,  she  carried  out  rescue 
and  salvage  operations  from  Coco  Solo.  On  15  Decem- 
ber 1925,  Curlew  grounded  on  the  rocks  at  Point 
Mosquito,  Panama.  Determined  efforts  were  made  to 
save  her,  but  the  heavy  surf  pounded  her  to  pieces. 
She  was  decommissioned  28  February  1926,  after  all 
salvageable  material  was  removed. 

III 

(AM-69:  dp.  570;  1.  147'10";  b.  28'8";  dr.  12';  s.  10 
k. ; a.  1 3") 

The  third  Curlew  (AM-69)  was  built  in  1938  by 
Charleston  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  as  Kittiwake;  purchased  by  the  Navy  6 August 
1940;  and  commissioned  7 November  1940,  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  W.  T.  Patrick,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  Boston  10  May  1941,  Curlew  swept  mines 
off  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  until  4 October  whan  she  put 
out  for  Cristobal,  C.Z.  She  served  in  the  15th  Naval 
District  until  10  February  1944  when  she  reported  to 
Section  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.,  for  patrol  and  mine- 


sweeping operations  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Re- 
classified IX-170,  1 June  1944,  she  arrived  at  Newport 
14  November  1945.  Curlew  was  decommissioned  there 
5 December  1945  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  27  September  1946  for  disposal. 

IV 

YMS-218  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  AMS-8  and  as- 
signed the  name  Curlew  on  17  February  1947. 

Current 

A stream  of  water  within  an  ocean  having  a pro- 
nounced directional  motion. 

(ARS-22:  dp.  1,441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  2 40mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Current  (ARS-22)  was  launched  25  September  1943 
by  Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Booker;  and  commissioned  14  June  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  B.  Duff,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  6 August  1944,  Current 
sailed  on  towing  duty  to  Ulithi,  arriving  14  October. 
She  carried  out  local  towing  and  salvage  operations 
from  this  port  until  19  May  1945.  Among  her  most 
important  repair  operations  were  the  emergency  sal- 
vage work  performed  on  Houston  (CL-81)  and  Can- 
berra (CA-70)  from  19  October  to  14  December  1944, 
and  the  valiant  fire  fighting  on  Randolph  (CV-15)  11 
March  1945. 

After  replenishing  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  Current 
arrived  off  Okinawa  2 June  1945  for  salvage  opera- 
tions aiding  the  many  ships  damaged  by  Japanese  air 
attack,  and  those  sailing  in  the  3rd  and  5th  Fleet 
raids  on  the  Japanese  homeland.  She  served  ships  of 
the  occupation  forces  at  Okinawa  until  5 January  1946 
when  she  sailed  by  way  of  Sasebo,  Japan  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, arriving  27  February. 

Between  15  April  1946  and  22  July  1947  Current 
served  with  JTF-1  on  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the 
atomic  weapons  tests  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  23  August  1947  and  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  9 February  1948. 

Recommissioned  10  October  1951,  Current  sailed 
from  Long  Beach  7 December  and  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  a week  later.  Following  a 1952  tour  of  duty 
in  the  Far  East  during  the  Korean  War,  she  carried 
out  an  extensive  salvage  operation  on  the  merchant 
ship  SS  Quartette  off  Midway,  saving  approximately 
2,000  tons  of  grain  between  23  December  1952  and  6 
March  1953.  During  her  1953  tour  of  duty  off  Korea, 
Current  refloated  the  stranded  LST-578  at  Cheju  and 
in  a lengthy  and  difficult  operation  salvaged  the  stem 
half  of  SS  Comhusker  Mariner  which  had  gone  aground 
off  Pusan.  Her  next  Far  Eastern  tour  in  1954  and 
1955  included  duty  with  the  Taiwan  Patrol,  visits  to 
Japanese  ports,  and  participation  in  the  “Passage  to 
Freedom”  evacuation  of  refugees  from  North  Vietnam. 

After  alterations  to  fit  her  for  duty  in  the  Arctic, 
Current  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  25  June  1955.  She 
carried  construction  equipment  and  materials  into  the 
poorly  charted  waters  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Canada  and  Alaska  from  15  July  to  30  September, 
when  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs.  She 
voyaged  to  Kwajalein  to  inspect  the  work  on  mooring 
buoys  between  16  January  and  22  February  1956, 
then  arrived  in  Seattle  29  June  to  join  a convoy 
carrying  supplies  to  stations  of  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  line  from  15  July  to  10  September,  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor  for  local  operations. 

During  her  1957  deployment  to  the  Western  Pacific, 
Current  took  part  in  a mine  recovery  training  exercise 
in  the  Marianas;  surveyed  and  blasted  a channel  in 
Scarborough  Shoal  in  the  South  China  Sea;  salvaged 
aircraft  and  vessels  off  Japan;  and  performed  a mercy 
mission  by  treating  a Japanese  diver  stricken  with  the 
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USS  Current  (ARS-22) 


bends  off  Honshu.  After  local  operations  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  returned  to  the  Far  East  to  operate  with 
destroyers  off  Japan  and  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits  from  October  1957  to  February  1958. 

From  July  to  December  1958  Current  operated  on 
diving  training  duty  at  Pusan,  Korea  and  salvaged 
several  vessels  and  aircraft  in  Japanese  waters.  In 
March  and  April  1959,  she  carried  passengers  to  Samoa 
where  her  divers  worked  on  a sunken  hulk,  and  in 
November  returned  to  the  Far  East  for  duty  until 
March  1960,  when  she  put  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  for 
duty  in  the  Hawaiian  group  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Current  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  three  for  Korean  War  service. 

Currier 

Roger  Noon  Currier,  born  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  20 
April  1913,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  3 
June  1937.  He  served  in  Salt  Lake  City  (CA-25)  and 
was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Admiral  Norman  Scott 
as  Communications  Officer  on  20  October  1942.  Em- 
barked in  Atlanta  (CL-51)  on  this  duty  he  was  killed 
during  the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  on  the  night 
of  13  November  1942.  He  shared  posthumously  in  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  to  Atlanta  and 
also  received  a Purple  Heart. 

(DE-700:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24 
k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.,  (hh.),  2 
dct.,  cl.  Buckley) 

Currier  (DE-700)  was  launched  14  October  1943  by 
Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Currier,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Currier;  and 
commissioned  1 February  1944,  Commander  A.  L.  Lind, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  a voyage  on  convoy  escort  duty  to  Casablanca 
from  28  May  to  17  June  1944,  Currier  returned  to  Oran 


10  July  to  escort  convoys  passing  from  Oran  to  Naples, 
Bizerte,  Palermo,  and  Gibraltar.  On  12  August  she 
cleared  Salerno  with  a convoy  of  112  LCI(L)’s  and  28 
other  escorts  carrying  troops  of  the  45th  Infantry, 
USA,  for  the  assault  landings  on  southern  France  14 
August.  Currier  screened  the  transports  during  the 
landings,  then  guarded  convoys  from  Oran  to  the 
beachheads  from  20  August  to  4 September.  Between 
10  and  20  September,  she  was  escort  commander  of 
the  “Naples  Shuttle”  providing  supplies  to  the  in- 
vading troops.  Returning  to  Oran  she  cleared  28 
September  for  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  San  Diego  27  October. 

Currier  departed  San  Francisco  23  November  1944 
for  Saipan,  arriving  28  December  for  radar  picket 
duty,  patrol,  and  to  escort  convoys  to  Eniwetok, 
Ulithi,  Guam,  and  Iwo  Jima.  From  29  July  until  the 
end  of  the  war  she  voyaged  between  Guam  and  Oki- 
nawa on  escort  duty.  On  26  August  she  joined  Osmus 
(DE-701)  to  accept  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
garrison  on  Rota,  then  inspected  the  island. 

Currier  departed  Eniwetok  19  September  1945  for 
overhaul  at  San  Pedro.  In  March  1946  she  was  back 
in  the  Far  East  transporting  Japanese  prisoners  of 
war  from  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  After  calling  at 
Chinese  ports  she  patrolled  along  the  Korean  and 
northern  China  coast  investigating  small  craft  and 
taking  the  crew  of  six  of  these  into  custody  for  trial. 
She  called  at  Manila  for  a visit  in  February  1947, 
then  continued  to  San  Diego,  arriving  2 March.  Be- 
tween 1948  and  1952  Currier  was  on  the  west  coast  and 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  concentrating  on  antisubma- 
rine warfare  training.  On  19  April  1952  she  sailed  from 
San  Diego  for  duty  in  the  western  Pacific,  patrolling 
off  the  east  coast  of  Korea  and  in  the  Taiwan  Straits 
and  participating  in  hunter-killer  exercises  in  Japanese 
waters.  Returning  to  San  Diego  6 September  she 
served  as  sonar  school  training  ship  until  20  May  1954 
when  she  began  her  fourth  Far  Eastern  cruise.  Currier 
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USS  Currituck  (AV-7)  with  Skyhook  balloon 


returned  to  San  Diego  7 September  to  resume  local 
operations,  primarily  with  the  Fleet  Sonar  School, 
until  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 4 April  1960. 

Currier  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  for  Korean  War  service. 


Currituck 

A sound  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  195;  1.  120';  b.  23';  dph.  7'6";  cpl.  52;  a.  4 
32-pdr.,  1 20-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Currituck,  a screw-steamer,  was  purchased 
20  September  1861  at  New  York  as  Seneca ; renamed 
Currituck ; fitted  for  service  at  New  York  Navy  Yard; 
and  commissioned  27  February  1862,  Acting  Master 
W.  F.  Shankland  in  command. 

Currituck  was  ordered  to  tow  Monitor  to  Hampton 
Roads  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  revolutionary  new 
ironclad  might  confront  the  Confederate  Virginia  (ex- 
USS  Merrimack).  Departing  New  York  6 March,  Cur- 
rituck and  Monitor  arrived  Hampton  Roads  8 March 
just  in  time  to  check  the  great  successes  of  Virginia. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  Curri- 
tuck spent  her  entire  service  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  tributary  waters  cooperating  with  Army  move- 
ments ashore.  She  performed  guard  and  picket  duty, 
capturing  or  destroying  Confederate  property  and  en- 
gaging Southern  land  forces  frequently.  Between  4 
May  1862  and  21  October  1863  she  took  eight  vessels 
and  aided  in  cutting  out  another,  as  well  as  capturing 
the  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mat- 
tapony  rivers  and  stores  at  Carter’s  Creek.  Through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  war  she  cruised  constantly 
up  and  down  the  inland  waters  of  Virginia  and  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  convoying  transports  and  hospital 
boats  with  sick  and  wounded  from  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  sending  scouting  parties  ashore  from  time  to 
time.  Arriving  at  Washington,  D.C.,  31  July  1865, 
Currituck  was  decommissioned  4 August  1865  and  sold 
15  September  1865. 


II 

(AV-7:  dp.  14,000;  1.  540'5'';  b.  69'3";  dr.  22'3'';  s. 

19  k. ; cpl.  1247;  a.  4 5";  cl.  Currituck) 

The  second  Currituck  (AV-7)  was  launched  11  Sep- 
tember 1943  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Draemel;  and  commissioned  26  June  1944, 
Captain  W.  A.  Evans  in  command. 

Currituck  put  to  sea  from  Philadelphia  31  August 
1944  bound  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Fleet.  At  Balboa, 
C.Z.,  she  embarked  passengers  for  transportation  to 
Manus,  then  continued  on  to  Mios  Woendi  to  unload 
cargo.  She  carried  men  and  airplane  spare  parts  and 
supplies  for  Tangier  (AV-8)  from  Manus  to  Morotai, 
then  returned  to  Mios  Woendi  briefly  before  arriving 
in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  6 November  to  begin  tending 
seaplanes  flying  missions  in  the  Leyte  operations. 

Currituck  sailed  from  Leyte  6 January  1945  for  the 
initial  landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  three  days 
later,  and  remained  there,  at  Cabalitan  Bay,  and  at 
Mindoro  tending  seaplanes  and  directing  seaplane 
search  operations.  She  returned  to  Leyte  5 February, 
then  sailed  for  Manila  on  3 March.  Upon  her  arrival 
three  days  later  she  sent  boarding  parties  to  inspect 
abandoned  Japanese  vessels  in  the  harbor.  Her  tender 
duties  at  this  port  included  maintenance  of  the  76th 
Wing  of  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  from  27  April 
to  6 May. 

Departing  Manila  10  June  1945  Currituck  maintained 
a base  for  seaplanes  conducting  night  searches  from 
Lingayen  Gulf  between  11  June  and  20  August,  then 
returned  to  Manila  24  August.  She  sailed  for  Okinawa 
on  30  August. 

Currituck  remained  in  the  Far  East  in  support  of 
the  reoccupation  of  the  Chinese  mainland,  tending 
seaplanes  at  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  Shanghai,  Tsingtao, 
and  Taku,  China,  returning  to  Okinawa  28  October. 
She  got  underway  for  the  United  States  on  9 December 
and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  30  December.  After  local 
operations  from  this  port  and  San  Diego,  she  sailed 
2 December  1946,  touched  at  the  Marquesas  Islands 
and  visited  Sydney,  Australia,  from  13  to  20  March 
1947.  She  returned  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  arriving  18  April.  Currituck  was  placed 
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out  of  commission  in  reserve  7 August  1947,  berthed 
at  Philadelphia. 

Recommissioned  1 August  1951,  Currituck  got  un- 
derway 17  December  for  Norfolk.  From  this  port  she 
operated  locally  and  in  the  Caribbean,  primarily  on 
training  duty.  She  departed  Norfolk  23  August  1952 
for  a cruise  which  included  visits  to  Thoneim,  Norway, 
and  Leith,  Scotland,  returning  to  her  home  port  17 
October.  After  local  operations  and  a brief  voyage  to 
Bermuda,  she  sailed  again  from  Norfolk  24  August 
1953,  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  opera- 
tions around  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  returning  to 
Norfolk  25  September.  On  6 July  1954  she  cleared 
for  a European  cruise,  calling  at  Milford  Haven,  Eng- 
land, continuing  to  Taranto,  Italy,  and  touching  again 
at  Milford  Haven  and  Portsmouth  before  returning  to 
Norfolk  18  September. 

Between  26  August  and  13  December  1956  Currituck 
served  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
turning to  training  cruises  to  the  Caribbean  and  local 
operations  at  Norfolk  until  9 January  1958  when  she 
entered  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard.  She  was 
decommissioned  there  12  February  1958  for  thorough 
modernization  and  was  recommissioned  20  August 
1960.  After  shakedown  and  training  on  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  Currituck  arrived  at  her  new 
home  port  of  San  Diego  on  3 December  1960,  and 
remained  there  for  the  duration  of  the  year. 


Curry  County,  see  LST—685 


Curtis  W.  Howard 

Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Curtis  William  Howard, 
USN,  was  born  on  Guam,  31  August  1917  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1938.  He  served 
on  board  Pensacola  (CA-24)  and  Greer  (DD-145), 
and  at  the  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Station  prior  to  being 
assigned  to  Torpedo  Squadron  3 in  April  1941.  He 
was  awarded  the  Navy  Gross  posthumously  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism  when  despite  overwhelming  opposi- 
tion, he  gallantly  pressed  home  his  attack  against  a 
Japanese  aircraft  carrier  in  the  battle  of  Midway  on 
4 June  1942. 

The  name  Curtis  W.  Howard  was  assigned  to  DE-752 
on  3 September  1943,  but  construction  was  canceled 
on  1 September  1944. 


Curtiss 

Glenn  Hammond  Curtiss,  the  renowned  pioneer  in 
aviation,  was  born  21  May  1878  in  Hammondsport, 
N.Y.  He  set  many  aeronautical  records  and  designed 
several  types  of  planes,  including  the  Navy  Curtiss 
flying  boats  which  in  1919  were  the  first  aircraft  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Curtiss  trained  many  of  the  early 
naval  aviators,  and  established  a firm  to  manufacture 
aircraft.  He  was  actively  concerned  with  naval  avia- 
tion until  his  death  on  23  July  1930. 

( AV-4 : dp.  8,671;  1.  527'4";  b.  69'3";  dr.  21'11";  s. 

20  k.;  cpl.  1,195;  a.  4 5";  cl.  Curtiss) 

Curtiss  (AV-4)  was  launched  20  April  1940  by  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Wheeler;  and  commissioned  15  November 
1940,  Commander  S.  P.  Ginder  in  command. 

Curtiss  operated  out  of  Norfolk  and  in  the  Caribbean 
for  training  and  in  fleet  exercises  through  the  spring 
of  1941.  On  26  May  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor 
from  which  she  served  on  patrol  as  well  as  tending 
two  patrol  bomber  squadrons.  From  15  October  to  9 
November  she  voyaged  to  Wake  Island  carrying  avia- 
tors, air-crewmen,  and  cargo  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
there.  When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
Curtiss  got  underway  immediately,  firing  at  the  enemy 
planes.  At  0836  she  sighted  a periscope  and  opened 


fire.  A torpedo  from  the  submarine  missed  Curtiss, 
smashing  into  a dock  at  Pearl  City.  Four  minutes 
later  the  Japanese  midget  submarine  surfaced  and  was 
further  damaged  by  gunfire  before  diving  again,-  after 
which  Monaghan  (DD-354)  took  over  with  a depth 
charge  attack.  Curtiss  turned  her  attention  to  the 
air  again.  At  0905  she  hit  an  enemy  plane  which 
crashed  into  her  No.  1 crane  and  burned.  Three  min- 
utes later  she  splashed  a plane,  then  began  firing  at 
a dive  bomber.  A bomb  from  this  plane  crashed 
Curtiss  in  the  vicinity  of  her  damaged  crane  and  ex- 
ploded below  decks,  setting  the  hangar  and  main  decks 
and  No.  4 handling  room  on  fire,  as  the  plane  splashed 
off  her  port  beam.  Despite  19  dead  and  many  wounded, 
Curtiss’  crew  quenched  the  fires,  then  turned  to  for 
emergency  repairs.  On  28  December  she  was  under- 
way for  San  Diego  for  permanent  repairs  and  replace- 
ment of  the  damaged  crane  with  20mm.  guns.  Her 
repairs  completed  in  only  4 days,  she  was  back  in 
Pearl  Harbor  13  January  1942  to  begin  the  job  of 
ferrying  men  and  supplies  to  forward  bases  at  Samoa, 
Suva,  and  Noumea  until  June. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  2 June  1942  Curtiss  served 
as  flagship  for  Commander,  Naval  Air,  South  Pacific, 
at  Noumea  from  16  June  to  4 August,  then  served 
as  seaplane  tender,  flagship,  repair  and  supply  ship 
for  destroyers  and  small  craft  engaged  in  the  Solo- 
mons operation  from  Espiritu  Santo  until  9 July  1943. 
After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  she  arrived  at  Funa- 
futi, Ellice  Islands,  7 November  to  serve  as  flagship 
for  Commander  Air,  Central  Pacific,  based  at  Funafuti 
until  29  December  1943,  then  at  Tarawa  (31  December 

1943- 8  March  1944),  Kwajalein  (10  March-26  June), 
Eniwetok  (27  June-9  August),  Saipan  (12  August 

1944- 1  January  1945),  and  Guam  (2  January-7 
February) . 

After  repairs  at  San  Francisco,  Curtiss  sailed  to 
Okinawa,  arriving  22  May  1945  to  serve  as  flagship 
for  Commander,  Fleet  Air  Wing  1.  On  21  June  a 
kamikaze  and  its  bomb  ripped  two  holes  in  her  hull 
and  exploded  on  the  third  deck,  killing  35  and  wound- 
ing 21  of  her  crew.  Effective  damage  control  kept  her 
afloat  and  4 days  later  she  was  underway  for  the  west 
coast  and  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Rejoining  the  Fleet  in  the  Western  Pacific,  Curtiss 
embarked  Commander,  Fleet  Air  Wing  1 (who  was 
also  Commander  Task  Force  75)  at  Okinawa  5 De- 
cember 1945.  She  joined  in  fleet  exercises,  operated 
with  patrol  squadrons  in  the  Formosa  Strait,  ferried 
men  and  supplies  to  outlying  bases  and  made  several 
visits  to  Tsingtao,  China,  until  8 March  1947  when  she 
headed  for  the  west  coast  for  overhaul  and  alterations 
recommended  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for 
stowage  of  scientific  equipment. 

Curtiss  operated  off  the  California  coast  on  a num- 
ber of  fleet  and  training  exercises  until  early  in  1949 
when  she  served  as  flagship  for  Commander  First 
Fleet  for  3 weeks  of  amphibious  operations  in  Alaskan 
waters  to  evaluate  cold  weather  equipment.  She  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  flagship  for  this  command  during 
amphibious  exercises  off  Seattle  during  the  summer  of 
1949.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
Curtiss  sailed  from  San  Diego  to  join  the  7th  Fleet 
in  July  1950  on  patrol  in  the  Korean  Strait.  Sailing  out 
of  Iwakuni  and  Kure,  she  tended  two  PBM  Mariner 
squadrons  and  a squadron  of  British  Sunderlands  op- 
erating over  Korean  territory.  She  returned  to  San 
Francisco  14  January  1951  for  further  alterations  to 
fit  her  as  a base  for  scientific  work. 

From  23  February  to  13  June  1951  Curtiss  served 
as  flagship  for  Operation  “Greenhouse”  and  was  the 
base  for  civilian  and  military  technicians  during  the 
atomic  tests  at  Eniwetok.  She  also  provided  meteoro- 
logical information  and  operated  a boat  pool.  Curtiss 
served  at  San  Diego  in  local  operations  until  29  Sep- 
tember 1952  when  she  again  sailed  to  Eniwetok  as 
flagship  during  the  atomic  tests  of  Operation  “Ivy.” 
Returning  to  San  Diego  4 December,  she  cruised  the 
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west  coast,  and  visited  Acapulco,  Mexico  in  1953. 
From  10  January  to  28  May  1954  she  participated  in 
Operation  “Castle”  during  which  the  first  hydrogen 
bomb  was  exploded. 

Fitted  with  a helicopter  deck  during  November  and 
December  1954,  Curtiss  engaged  in  a large  scale 
amphibious  exercise  on  the  coast  of  California  in 
March  1955.  From  21  March  to  8 August  1956  she 
took  part  in  Operation  “Redwing,”  the  atomic  tests 
at  Eniwetok  during  which  she  was  visited  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  As  flagship  for  the 
First  Fleet  she  was  visited  by  Vice  Admiral  A.  H. 
Vdel,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Danish  Navy 
on  20  September  1956. 

Curtiss  departed  San  Diego  27  December  1956  for 
Operation  “Deep  Freeze  II,”  carrying  sailors  of  the 
wintering-over  party,  and  scientists  to  take  part  in 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  program.  Calling 
at  Port  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  from  12  to  15  Jan- 
uary 1957,  she  entered  McMurdo  Sound  19  January  and 
transferred  cargo  by  helicopter  to  Glacier  (AGB-4). 
From  21  to  28  January  she  put  men  and  cargo  ashore 
in  the  same  manner  as  she  lay  moored  to  the  ice  shelf, 
continuing  these  operations  at  Little  America  from  30 
January  to  6 February.  She  carried  out  ice  recon- 
naissance to  Okuma  Bay  and  Sulzberger  Bay,  then 
departed  McMurdo  Sound  10  February.  She  called  at 
Port  Lyttelton  and  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and 
Sydney,  Australia,  before  returning  to  San  Diego  25 
March  to  undergo  repairs  for  ice  damage.  She  con- 
tinued her  local  operations  until  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  24  September  1957. 


Curtiss  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Cusabo 

An  Indian  tribe  of  South  Carolina. 

( ATF-155:  dp.  1,190;  1.  205';  b.  38'6”;  dr.  15'4";  s. 

16  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Navajo) 

Cusabo  (AT-155)  was  reclassified  ATF-155,  15  May 
1944;  launched  26  February  1945  by  Charleston  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Charleston,  S.C. : sponsored 
by  Mrs.  T.  C.  Reed;  and  commissioned  19  May  1945, 
Lieutenant  W.  Hunnewell,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  Charleston  30  May  1945,  Cusabo  sailed 
to  Norfolk  for  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay  until  25 
June  when  she  departed  for  Newport.  Picking  up  tows 
there  and  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  she  sailed  from  New- 
port 4 July  for  San  Diego,  arriving  27  August.  She 
was  underway  again  5 September,  sailing  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  and  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte, 
on  towing  duty,  returning  to  Guam  with  IX-149  in 
tow.  Cusabo  remained  in  the  Far  East  on  towing  and 
salvage  duty  at  Guam,  Saipan,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Eni- 
wetok until  10  March  1946  when  she  proceeded  to 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  arriving  11  May.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  in  the  Columbia  River 
3 December  1946. 

Cushing 

William  Barker  Cushing,  born  24  November  1842  in 
Delafield,  Wis.,  rendered  gallant  service  during  the 
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Civil  War,  unsurpassed  for  daring  and  courage.  He 
was  four  times  commended  by  the  Navy  Department, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  boldest  and 
most  successful  exploit,  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
federate ironclad  ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  N.C., 
27  October  1864.  Commander  Cushing  died  17  Decem- 
ber 1874  while  serving  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

I 

( TB-1 : dp.  116;  1.  140';  b.  15'1";  dr.  4'10";  s.  23  k.; 
cpl.  22;  a.  3 6-pdr.,  3 tt.) 

The  first  Cushing  (TB-1)  was  launched  23  January 
1890  by  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I. ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  K.  B.  Herreshoff;  and  commissioned 
22  April  1890,  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Winslow  in  command. 

The  first  torpedo  boat  built  for  the  Navy,  Cushing 
was  attached  to  the  Squadron  of  Evolution  and 
equipped  for  experimental  work  to  complete  the  de- 
velopment of  torpedo  outfits  and  to  gather  data  for 
the  service.  On  8 September  1891  she  reported  to 
Newport  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station,  and 
except  for  a brief  period  out  of  commission,  11  Novem- 
ber 1891-11  January  1892,  Cushing  continued  her  tor- 
pedo experiments  in  this  area  until  1893. 

Cushing  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  31  March  1893 
for  temporary  duty  with  the  Naval  Review  Fleet,  and 
in  April  she  escorted  HMS  Blake  and  HMS  Caravels 
to  New  York.  Cushing  returned  to  duty  at  Newport  6 
May,  working  with  the  Whitehead  torpedo.  Based  on 
Key  West  from  31  December  1897,  Cushing  reported 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet’s  Blockading  Force  for  picket 
patrol  in  the  Florida  Straits  and  courier  duty  for  the 
Force.  On  11  February  1898  while  making  a passage 
to  Havana,  Cushing  lost  Ensign  J.  C.  Breckinridge 
overboard  in  heavy  seas.  For  their  heroic  efforts  to 
save  him,  Gunner’s  Mate  Third  Class  J.  Everetts  and 
Ship’s  Cook  First  Class  D.  Atkins  were  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  Cushing  was  assigned  to  patrol  the 
Cays,  and  on  7 August  captured  four  small  vessels  and 
towed  them  to  her  anchorage  at  Piedras  Cay.  Four 
days  later  armed  boats  from  Cushing  and  Gwin  cap- 
tured and  burned  a 20-ton  schooner.  Returning  north 
in  August,  1898,  Cushing  resumed  her  operations  at 
the  Newport  Torpedo  Station  14  September  until  de- 
commissioned 8 November  1898.  From  1901  to  1911 
she  was  attached  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  at 
Norfolk,  and  was  sunk  24  September  1920  after  use 
as  a target. 

II 

(DD-55 : dp.  1,050;  1.  305'3";  b.  31'1";  dr.  9'6";  s. 

29  k.;  cpl.  98;  a.  4 4",  8 21"  tt.;  cl.  O’Brien) 

The  second  Cushing  (DD-55)  was  launched  16  Jan- 
uary 1915  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Miss  M.  L.  Cushing,  daughter  of 
Commander  Cushing;  and  commissioned  21  August  1915, 
Lieutenant  Commander  T.  A.  Kittinger  in  command. 

Cushing  served  on  the  neutrality  patrol  off  Rose 
Bank,  N.Y.,  until  28  December  1915.  She  sailed  to  the 
Caribbean  for  fleet  maneuvers  4 January  1916  and 
after  joining  in  fleet  tactical  exercises  off  Portland, 
Maine,  and  gunnery  exercises  off  Norfolk  reported  to 
Newport  27  September  to  test  torpedoes  at  the  Naval 
Torpedo  Station.  She  returned  to  the  Caribbean  for 
fleet  exercises  between  January  and  March  1917. 

Cushing  put  to  sea  from  New  York  15  May  1917 
and  arrived  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  24  May  for  duty 
in  the  war  zone.  She  patrolled  off  the  Irish  coast, 
meeting  and  escorting  convoys  of  merchant  ships  and 
troop  transports  to  British  ports  and  the  French  coast. 
Enemy  submarines  menaced  the  area  and  Cushing 
fought  them  unrelentingly,  as  well  as  performing  res- 
cue work  on  the  ships  that  were  sunk  by  U-boats. 
On  4 June  she  picked  up  13  men  adrift  in  a small 


boat,  survivors  of  Italian  brig  Luisa.  She  joined 
Perkins  (DD-26)  in  rescuing  survivors  of  the  tor- 
pedoed and  sinking  British  merchant  ship  SS  Tarquah 
7 July,  and  the  next  day,  responding  to  an  SOS  from 
SS  Onitsha  who  was  being  chased  by  an  enemy  sub- 
marine, picked  up  54  survivors  of  SS  Obuasi  which 
had  already  been  sunk.  On  16  July  she  escorted  SS 
Tamele  to  safety  after  the  merchantman  had  received 
five  hits,  and  the  same  day  fired  on  two  submarines  at 
extremely  long  range  following  their  attack  on  the 
Italian  merchant  vessel  SS  Lamia  from  whom  she 
rescued  27  survivors.  Five  survivors  from  the  British 
SS  Vienna  were  saved  12  September  after  being  adrift 
for  2 days.  On  26  November,  when  SS ^Crenella  was 
torpedoed,  Cushing  stood  by,  giving  damage  control 
assistance  which  kept  the  merchantman  from  sinking, 
then  escorted  her  into  Queenstown.  Cushing  rejoined 
her  convoy  the  next  day. 

Continuing  her  convoy  escort  and  patrol  duty, 
Cushing  on  23  April  1918  dropped  15  depth  charges 
on  U-10U,  damaging  her  severely.  HMS  Jessamine 
sank  TJ-10U  later  the  same  day.  Cushing  operated 
from  Brest,  France,  after  11  June  1918  escorting  11 
troop  convoys  through  the  danger  zones  to  French 
ports  in  which  she  made  two  depth  charge  attacks. 
She  also  towed  Murray  (DD-97),  disabled  when  she 
grounded  on  the  rocks  in  the  Harbor  of  L’Abenach  on 
3 December,  into  the  safety  of  Brest. 

Cushing  cleared  Brest  21  December  1918  with  one 
of  the  outstanding  records  for  World  War  I service. 
Arriving  in  New  York  6 January  1919,  she  was  placed 
in  reduced  commission  from  1 July  1919,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  6 April  1920.  Cush- 
ing was  decommissioned  7 August  1920,  sold  30  June 
1936,  and  scrapped  in  accordance  with  the  London 
Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 

Ill 

(DD-376:  dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10";  s. 

36  k.;  cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Dale) 

The  third  Cushing  was  launched  31  December  1936 
by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  K.  A. 
Cushing,  daughter  of  Command  Cushing;  commis- 
sioned 28  August  1936,  Commander  E.  T.  Short  in 
command ; and  reported  to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Cushing  joined  the  search  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  at  Howland  Island,  for  the  missing  aviatrix 
Amelia  Earhart  from  4 to  30  July  1937,  then  returned 
to  San  Diego  for  training  exercises,  tactics,  and  fleet 
problems.  Except  for  brief  periods  of  training  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  one  cruise  to  the  Caribbean,  she 
cruised  the  west  coast  from  San  Diego  for  exercises 
and  training. 

Undergoing  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
when  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor,  Cushing 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  17  December  1941  for  con- 
voy escort  duty  between  the  west  coast  and  Pearl 
Harbor  until  13  January  1942.  She  sailed  to  Midway 
to  serve  on  antisubmarine  patrol  from  18  January  to 
2 February,  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  19  Feb- 
ruary to  screen  TF  1 off  the  California  coast  in  train- 
ing and  patrol  duty. 

On  1 August  1942  Cushing  departed  San  Francisco 
for  training  exercises  at  Pearl  Harbor,  then  to  join 
the  operations  around  Guadalcanal.  Constantly  on  the 
move,  she  escorted  vital  resupply  convoys  to  the  bit- 
terly contested  island,  and  fought  in  the  Battle  of 
Santa  Cruz  of  26  October,  when  an  outnumbered 
American  force  turned  a Japanese  flotilla  back  from 
their  advance  toward  Guadalcanal. 

Cushing  screened  transports  safely  into  Guadalcanal 
12  November  1942  and  was  in  the  van  of  the  force 
that  moved  out  to  intercept  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the 
Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  on  the  night  of  13  No- 
vember. As  the  range  closed,  she  suddenly  sighted 
three  enemy  destroyers  at  3,000  yards.  In  the  bitter 
gunfire  which  followed  Cushing  received  several  hits 
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amidships,  resulting  in  a gradual  power  loss,  but  she 
determinedly  continued  to  fire  her  guns  at  the  enemy, 
launching  her  torpedoes  by  local  direction  at  an  enemy 
battleship.  Fires,  exploding  ammunition,  and  her  in- 
ability to  shoot  any  longer  made  the  abandon  ship 
order  unavoidable  at  0230.  Her  burning  hulk  was  last 
seen  from  Guadalcanal  at  1700  when  she  sank  about 
3,500  yards  southeast  of  Savo  Island.  Cushing  lost 
about  70  men  killed  or  missing,  some  of  them  later 
rescued  from  the  water,  and  many  wounded,  but  with 
the  task  force  she  had  aided  in  saving  Henderson 
Field  from  a disastrous  bombardment  by  a Japanese 
force. 

Cushing  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

IV 

(DD-797 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  320;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dep.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Fletcher) 

The  fourth  Cushing  (DD-797)  was  launched  30 
September  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.;  sponsored  by  Miss  K.  A.  Cushing;  and  com- 
missioned 17  January  1944,  Commander  L.  F.  Volk  in 
command. 

Cushing  sailed  from  Norfolk  5 May  1944,  for  train- 
ing at  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  escorted  a 
convoy  to  Eniwetok  before  returning  to  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  to  have  her  antisubmarine  equipment  mod- 
ernized. She  joined  the  5th  Fleet  at  Eniwetok  24 
August  to  sortie  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palau  Islands. 
She  screened  the  carriers  during  their  strikes  on 
Mindanao,  Samar,  Cebu,  and  Negros  in  the  Philippines, 
then  supported  the  ground  forces  as  they  assaulted 
Angaur  17  September.  She  returned  to  the  carriers’ 
screen  for  raids  on  Formosa,  Manila,  and  northern 
Luzon  which  neutarilzed  Japanese  bases  for  the  sched- 
uled invasion  of  the  Philippines,  rescuing  numerous 
downed  aviators.  Her  antiaircraft  fire  accounted  for 
at  least  one  Japanese  plane  during  the  heavy  air  at- 
tacks of  24  October  in  the  epic  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 
She  returned  to  Ulithi  22  November  to  replenish. 

Sortieing  with  TF  38  on  10  December  1944  for  air 
strikes  on  Luzon,  Cushing  weathered  the  typhoon  of 
18  December  and  rescued  survivors  of  less  fortunate 
ships  before  returning  to  Ulithi  24  December  for  storm 
repairs.  She  sailed  with  the  task  force  1 January  1945 
for  air  strikes  on  Formosa,  Indo-China,  China  coast, 
and  the  Philippines  until  28  January.  Joining  TF  58 
for  the  strikes  on  the  Japanese  home  islands,  Cushing 
served  as  radar  picket  ship  at  the  launching  point  and 
successfully  directed  the  destruction  of  many  Japanese 
aircraft  trying  to  break  through  to  attack  the  carriers. 
She  screened  the  carriers  for  the  preinvasion  strikes 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  and  fired  in  softening-up 
bombardment  on  Okinawa.  Serving  as  radar  picket 
ship  during  the  struggle  for  Okinawa,  she  provided 
fighter  direction  which  accounted  for  many  Japanese 
aircraft.  After  replenishing  at  Leyte  in  June,  she  re- 
joined the  carriers  for  strikes  on  the  Tokyo  area  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Anchoring  in  Sagami  Wan  27 
August  1945,  she  served  as  harbor  entrance  control 
vessel  for  the  occupation  forces  until  sailing  for  home. 
She  arrived  at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  20  November  1945 
and  Cushing  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
at  Long  Beach  3 February  1947. 

Recommissioned  17  August  1951,  Cushing  sailed 
from  Long  Beach  15  November  and  arrived  at  Norfolk 
30  November  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  con- 
ducted exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  cleared  Norfolk  7 January  1953  to  join 
TF  77  off  Korea  for  duty  as  plane  guard.  On  2 and  3 
June  she  fired  in  the  bombardment  of  Hodo  Pando. 
She  visited  Manila,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Aden,  Pi- 
raeus, Genoa,  Cannes,  and  Algiers,  before  returning  to 
Norfolk  22  August  from  this  cruise  around  the  world. 
She  cruised  the  east  coast  in  antisubmarine  exercises 


and  reserve  training,  and  in  1954  sailed  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  duty.  Transferred  to  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
she  arrived  at  Long  Beach  26  January  1955. 

In  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  in  1955,  1956, 
1957-58,  and  1959-60  Cushing  served  as  plane  guard 
and  joined  in  hunter-killer  exercises  with  TF  77, 
patrolled  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  visited  various 
ports  strengthening  national  ties  in  the  President’s 
“People  to  People”  program.  While  “stateside”  she 
operated  along  the  west  coast  in  antisubmarine  and 
antiaircraft  warfare  exercises,  and  midshipmen  and  re- 
serve training.  Cushing’s  home  port  was  changed  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  October  1960,  and  the  destroyer 
sailed  to  the  east  coast.  Cushing  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  8 November 
1960. 

Cushing  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  Korean  Conflict  service. 


Cusk 

A large  food  fish  related  to  the  cod. 

(SS-348 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3"; 

s.  20  k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Cusk  (SS-348)  was  launched  28  July  1945  by  Elec- 
tric Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  cosponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Gillette,  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Reed;  and  commissioned  5 
February  1946,  Commander  P.  E.  Summers  in  command. 

Departing  New  London  24  April  1946,  Cusk  made 
an  extended  cruise  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego  6 June  1946.  She  sailed  to 
Alaska  and  northern  waters  between  16  July  and  20 
August,  then  carried  out  local  operations  out  of  San 
Diego.  A pioneer  in  the  missile  field,  Cusk  was  desig- 
nated. SSG-348,  20  January  1948  and  was  the  first 
submarine  to  launch  a guided  missile  from  her  own 
deck,  a forerunner  of  the  ballistic  missile  submarines 
of  the  future.  She  entered  Mare  Island  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  extensive  modernization  in  1954,  but  remained 
in  the  missile  program  because  of  her  special  guidance 
equipment  although  redesignated  SS-348,  1 July  1954. 

Cusk  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  home  port, 
13  May  1957.  Continuing  her  missile  experiments  she 
operated  in  Hawaiian  waters  except  for  a cruise  to 
San  Diego  in  1957  and  duty  in  the  Far  East  in  1958 
and  1960. 

Cusseta 

Variant  spelling  of  a Cherokee  village  in  Alabama. 

Cusseta  was  laid  down  as  YT-405  and  launched  on 
30  May  1944  as  YTB-405.  Following  completion  in 
December  1944  she  was  assigned  to  Service  Forces, 
Pacific  Fleet,  until  placed  in  the  Reserve  Fleet  in 
March  1946.  In  December  1950  she  was  returned  to 
service,  attached  to  the  11th  Naval  District  where  she 
remains  active. 


Custer 

Counties  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

( APA-40 : dp.  7,845;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6"; 

s.  18  k.;  cpl.  504;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Custer  (AP-85)  was  launched  as  Sea  Eagle  6 No- 
vember 1942  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Border;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
23  January  1943;  and  commissioned  in  full  18  July 
1943,  Captain  R.  E.  Hansen,  in  command.  Reclassified 
APA-40,  1 February  1943. 

Departing  Norfolk  11  December  1943,  Custer  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor  10  January  1944,  carrying  Sea- 
bees.  She  loaded  troops  at  Honolulu  and  sortied  23 
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January  as  a part  of  TF  51  for  the  Marshalls  opera- 
tion. Held  in  reserve  during  the  invasion  of  Kwajalein, 
she  landed  her  troops  on  Eniwetok  on  19  February 
and  embarked  casualties,  with  whom  she  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  6 March. 

After  sailing  to  embark  men  and  cargo  at  San 
Francisco  Custer  joined  in  amphibious  training  exer- 
cises in  the  Hawaiians,  and  arrived  at  Kwajalein  9 
June.  She  put  to  sea  2 days  later  for  the  assaults  on 
Saipan  and  later  on  Guam,  transporting  troops  and 
evacuating  casualties  to  Eniwetok  until  her  return  to 
Pearl  Harbor  7 August. 

Custer  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  15  September  1944 
by  way  of  Eniwetok  and  Manus  for  the  invasion  land- 
ings on  Leyte  of  20  and  21  October.  Safely  out  of 
Leyte  Gulf  before  the  great  battle  for  its  possession, 
she  loaded  reinforcements  at  Humboldt  Bay,  New 
Guinea,  from  26  October  to  14  November,  then  landed 
them  on  Leyte  18  November.  After  replenishing  at 
Manus  and  training  at  Huon  Gulf,  N.G.,  Custer  sailed  on 
31  December  for  the  invasion  landings  at  Lingayen 
Gulf  of  9 to  12  January  1945.  She  operated  in  the 
Philippines,  participating  in  the  unopposed  landings 
at  La  Paz,  Zambales,  on  29  January  and  acting  as 
mother  ship  for  landing  craft  and  coordinating  cargo 
activities  at  Tarraguna,  from  13  to  20  February. 

Custer  sailed  from  Leyte  Gulf  27  March  1945  for 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  From  1 to  6 April  she 
landed  troops  and  cargo  and  fought  off  air  attacks 
during  the  initial  landings,  then  sailed  for  a stateside 
overhaul.  Departing  San  Diego  5 August,  she  em- 
barked troops  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  occupation  of 
Japan,  landing  1;hem  at  Sasebo.  She  sailed  to  transport 
troops  from  Manila  to  Sasebo,  then  embarked  home- 
ward bound  servicemen  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving 
21  November.  Custer  was  decommissioned  24  May 
1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal  11  September  1946. 

Custer  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cutlass 

A long,  thin  fish  found  widely  along  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

(SS-478:  dp.  1,570;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  76;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Tench) 

Cutlass  (SS-478)  was  launched  5 November  1944 
by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Kintner;  and  commissioned  17  March  1945,  Com- 
mander H.  L.  Jukes  in  command. 

Departing  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  25  April  1945,  Cutlass 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  15  July  and  put  out  on  her 
maiden  war  patrol  2 days  later.  Assigned  to  patrol  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  she  entered  the 
area  one  day  after  the  Japanese  surrender,  remained 
on  observation  patrol  until  24  August,  then  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  sailed  on  2 September  for  New 
York,  arriving  24  September  to  receive  visitors  through 
Navy  Day. 

Cutlass  cruised  on  the  east  coast  until  8 January 
1946  when  she  cleared  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Except  fbr 
3 months  of  operations  in  Delaware  Bay,  Cutlass  re- 
mained in  the  Caribbean,  based  at  Cristobal,  C.Z. 
From  23  August  to  2 October  1947  she  made  a cruise 
down  the  coast  of  South  America,  around  Cape  Horn, 
visited  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  returned  to  the  east  coast 
of  South  America  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Cutlass  left  the  Canal  Zone  6 January  1948  for 
local  operations  at  Key  West,  then  entered  Phila- 
delphia Naval  Shipyard  in  March  for  overhaul  and 
modernization.  Arriving  at  Key  West  7 February  1949 
she  served  as  test  submarine  for  Operation  “Rainbow” 
evaluating  color  schemes  to  enhance  livability,  a se- 
rious problem  in  new  submarines  with  long  sub- 
mergence capability.  She  continued  to  sail  out  of  Key 


West  until  the  summer  of  1952  when  her  home  port  was 
changed  to  Norfolk. 

In  1953  Cutlass  cruised  to  the  Mediterranean,  visit- 
ing France,  Greece,  Turkey,  North  Africa,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Spain;  then  sailed  in  Cuban  waters  to  act 
as  target  for  destroyers  and  aircraft  engaged  in  anti- 
submarine exercises.  She  joined  in  local  operations, 
fleet  exercises  and  antisubmarine  warfare  training  in 
the  Caribbean  until  September  1956  when  she  departed 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  operations  with  NATO 
forces  including  the  6th  Fleet.  She  visited  Italy, 
Greece,  Crete,  Majorca,  Portugal  and  England,  return- 
ing to  Norfolk  in  December.  In  1958  she  sailed  on  a 
north  European  cruise,  visiting  Rosyth,  Scotland; 
Co  -enhagen  and  Korsor,  Denmark;  and  passing 
through  the  Kiel  Canal. 

In  the  first  half  of  1959,  Cutlass  joined  in  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  development  work  of  TF  “Alfa” 
off  the  Virginia  Capes,  and  in  September  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean.  In  November  she  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal  to  join  ships  of  the  Pakistani  Navy  in 
exercises  off  Karachi,  returning  to  Norfolk  in  Decem- 
ber. After  continued  operations  with  TF  “Alfa,”  she 
entered  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  in  February 
1960  for  an  overhaul  which  continued  until  August. 
Returning  to  Norfolk,  Cutlass  operated  locally  for  the 
duration  of  the  year. 

Cuttlefish 

A 10-armed  marine  mollusk  similar  to  the  squid. 


On  17  November  1911  Cuttlefish  (SS-11)  was  re- 
named B-2  (q.v.). 

I 

(SS-171:  dp.  1,130;  1.274';  b.  24'9";  dr.  12'11"; 

s.  17  k. ; cpl.  43;  a.  1 3",  6 21"  tt.;  cl.  Cachalot) 

Cuttlefish  (SS-171)  launched  21  November  1933 
by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Bullard;  and  commissioned  8 June  1934, 
Lieutenant  Commander  C.  W.  Styer  in  command. 

Departing  New  London  15  May  1935,  Cuttlefish  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego  22  June.  She  sailed  on  torpedo 
practice  and  fleet  tactics  along  the  west  coast,  as  well 
as  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  until  28  June  1937  when 
she  sailed  for  the  Panama  Canal,  Miami,  New  York,  and 
New  London. 

Arriving  at  New  London  28  July  1937  she  con- 
ducted experimental  torpedo  firing,  sound  training, 
and  other  operations  for  the  Submarine  School.  She 
sailed  from  New  York  22  October  1938  for  Coco  Solo, 
C.Z.,  where  she  conducted  diving  operations  and  other 
exercises  for  the  training  of  submariners  until  20 
March  1939,  sailing  then  for  Mare  Island. 

Cuttlefish  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  16  June  1939  and 
was  based  there  on  patrol  duty,  as  well  as  joining  in 
battle  problems  and  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  area. 
That  autumn  she  cruised  to  the  Samoan  Islands,  and 
in  1940  to  the  west  coast.  On  5 October  1941  she 
cleared  Pearl  Harbor  forv  an  overhaul  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard. 

After  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Cuttlefish  put  to 
sea  on  her  first  war  patrol  29  January  1942.  On  13 
February  she  performed  a reconnaissance  of  Marcus 
Island,  gaining  valuable  information,  and  after  pa- 
trolling in  the  Bonins,  returned  to  Midway  24  March. 
She  refitted  there  and  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  on  2 May 
cleared  Midway  for  her  second  war  patrol.  Between 
18  and  24  May,  she  reconnoitered  Saipan  and  the 
northern  islands  of  the  Marianas  group.  On  19  May 
she  attacked  a partol  ship,  and  while  maneuvering 
for  a second  attack,  was  detected.  She  was  forced 
deep  to  endure  4 hours  of  severe  depth  charging,  more 
of  which  came  her  way  on  24  May  when  she  chal- 
lenged three  enemy  destroyers.  The  next  day  an  alert 
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enemy  plane  caught  her  on  the  surface  and  dropped 
two  bombs  as  she  went  under,  both  of  them  misses. 

As  it  became  obvious  that  the  Japanese  Fleet  was 
out  in  strength,  Cuttlefish  was  ordered  to  patrol  about 
700  miles  west  of  Midway,  remaining  on  station  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  Midway  of  4 to  6 June  1942.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  15  June,  and  there  and  at 
Midway  prepared  for  her  third  war  patrol,  for  which 
she  sailed  29  July.  Patrolling  off  the  Japanese  home- 
land, she  attacked  a destroyer  on  18  August,  and 
received  a punishing  depth  charge  attack.  Three  days 
later  she  launched  a spread  of  torpedoes,  three  of 
which  hit  a freighter  and  one  of  which  hit  an  escort. 
Explosions  were  seen,  but  the  sinking  could  not  be 
confirmed.  On  5 September  she  attacked  a tanker 
fahich,  it  is  believed,  she  sunk. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  20  September  1942,  Cut- 
tlefish was  ordered  to  New  London,  where  she  served 
the  Submarine  School  as  a training  ship  from  De- 
cember 1942  until  October  1945.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  24  October  1945  and  sold  12 
February  1947. 

Cuttlefish’s  third  war  patrol  was  designated  as  “suc- 
cessful,” and  she  received  one  battle  star  for  that 
patrol  and  one  for  her  service  during  the  Battle  of 
Midway. 

Cuttyhunk  Island 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

(AG-75:  dp.  5,766;  1.  441'6'';  b.  56'11";  dr.  24'9"; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  891;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Belle  Isle) 

Cuttyhunk  Island  (AG-75)  was  launched  26  Novem- 
ber 1944  by  New  England  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  South 
Portland,  Maine,  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Dayo;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  7 December  1944;  outfitted  at  Eureka  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Newburg,  N.Y. ; and  commissioned  1 
September  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  N.  G.  Hole- 
man,  USNR,  in  command. 

Cuttyhunk  Island  departed  Norfolk  24  November 
1945  to  carry  troops  from  Bermuda  to  Boston.  She 
reported  to  Orange,  Tex.,  31  January  1946,  and  there 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  3 May  1946. 
She  was  reclassified  AKS-23,  18  August  1951. 


Cuyahoga 

A river  in  Ohio  entering  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland. 

(dp.  200;  1.  125';  b.  23'4";  dr.  6'10'';  s.  14  k.) 

Cuyahoga  was  built  in  1927  in  Camden,  N.J.;  trans- 
ferred from  the  Coast  Guard  29  May  1933;  and  com- 
missioned 1 April  1935,  Chief  Boatswain  J.  H.  Kevers 
in  command. 

On  27  July  1935  Cuyahoga  was  placed  in  an  “in 
service”  status  and  operated  as  tender  and  escort  for  the 
Presidential  yacht.  Designated  AG-26,  30  November 
1937,  she  remained  in  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
until  17  May  1941  when  she  was  placed  out  of  service 
and  returned  to  the  Coast  Guard  the  same  day. 


Cuyama 

A river  in  California. 

(AO-3:  dp.  4,990;  1.  475'7";  b.  56';  dr.  26'2”;  s.  14 
k. ; cpl.  144;  a.  4 5'';  cl.  Maumee) 

Cuyama  (AO)  was  launched  17  June  1916  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  M.  Offley ; and 
commissioned  2 April  1917,  Lieutenant  I.  B.  Smith, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

After  her  maiden  voyage  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  May 
1917,  Cuyama  departed  San  Francisco  6 June,  loaded 


petroleum  products  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  arrived 
at  Norfolk  6 July.  She  called  at  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Bayonne,  before  sailing  from  Norfolk  11  August 
with  a convoy  bound  for  England.  Returning  to  Nor- 
folk 19  September,  she  was  fitted  for  transporting 
aircraft.  She  made  three  convoy  voyages  from  New 
York  to  England  until  9 January  1918  when  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service.  She  made  six  voyages  to  the  United  Kingdom 
delivering  war  cargo  until  17  October. 

Cuyama  departed  New  York  16  December  1918  to 
bring  oil  and  gasoline  from  Port  Arthur  to  Norfolk, 
then  sailed  4 January  1919  to  supply  the  Fleet  in  the 
Caribbean  until  returning  to  Norfolk  13  May. 

The  oiler  stood  out  of  Norfolk  25  June  1919,  and 
arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  7 August  after  fueling 
ships  at  Acapulco,  Mexico.  Classified  AO-3  on  7 July 
1920,  she  remained  on  the  west  coast  procuring  and 
dispensing  oil  and  gasoline  cargoes,  servicing  ships, 
and  occasionally  transporting  passengers,  provisions, 
and  freight,  or  towing  yard  craft.  In  1927  and  1934 
she  cruised  to  the  east  coast  for  fleet  maneuvers  and 
in  1936,  1937,  and  1938  made  13  voyages  from  the 
west  coast  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  transport  duty.  During 
1941  she  made  five  similar  voyages  and  practiced  re- 
fueling at  sea  with  the  cruisers  of  the  Scouting  Force. 
She  arrived  at  San  Diego  26  November  1941  for 
overhaul. 

Cuyama  began  her  war  service  by  carrying  cargo 
between  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  from  27 
December  1941  to  1 March  1942.  Between  15  March 
and  29  June,  she  delivered  fuel  in  two  voyages  to 
Efate,  Noumea,  the  Tonga  and  Samoan  Islands.  She 
cleared  San  Pedro  once  more  25  July  loaded  men, 
cargo,  and  equipment  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  arrived 
at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  11  August.  She  operated  in  Alas- 
kan waters  fueling  ships  and  occasionally  voyaging 
to  Seattle  for  replenishment  and  repairs. 

Cuyama  cleared  Seattle  17  February  1945,  delivered 
cargo  to  Eniwetok,  Saipan,  and  Guam,  and  arrived  at 
Kerama  Retto,  Okinawa,  21  April  to  fuel  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  Okinawa.  She  splashed 
a suicide  plane  13  May,  and  bombarded  a Japanese- 
occupied  cave  on  Tokashiki  Shima  7 July.  Returning 
to  Ulithi  31  July,  she  sailed  on  to  Leyte  where  be- 
tween 5 and  30  August  she  fueled  ships  preparing  for 
the  occupation  of  Japan.  Between  12  September  to  6 
November,  Cuyama  fueled  ships  at  Jinsen,  Korea,  then 
cleared  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  27  November. 
Cuyama  was  decommissioned  12  April  1946  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  1 
July  1946. 

Cuyama  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Cuyler,  R.  R.,  see  R.  R.  Cuyler 


Cyane 

A Latin  word  meaning  “deep  blue.” 

I 

(Fr:  t.  539;  1.  110';  b.  31'6";  dph.  17'3";  cpl.  180;  a. 

4 12-pdr.,  20  32-pdr.  car.,  8 18-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Cyane,  a frigate,  was  built  in  1796  at  Frins- 
bury,  England,  for  the  Royal  Navy.  She  was  captured 
with  HMS  Levant  20  February  1815  by  Constitution 
after  a 40-minute  night  engagement  off  Madeira.  With 
Constitution’s  second  lieutenant  Hoffman  as  prize  mas- 
ter, she  successfully  escaped  recapture  by  a pursuing 
British  squadron  12  March  and  arrived  in  America  10 
April.  She  was  adjudicated  by  a prize  court  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy. 

Cyane  cruised  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  from 
1819-20  and  in  the  West  Indies  from  1820-21  protect- 
ing the  Liberian  colony  and  suppressing  piracy  and 
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the  slave  trade.  She  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean 
1824-25,  and  on  the  Brazil  Station  1825-27.  Laid  up 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  she  sank  in  1835  and  was 
raised  and  broken  up  the  following  year. 

II 

(Sip:  t.  792;  1.  132'4";  b.  36'3";  dr.  16'6";  cpl.  200; 
a.  18  32-pdr..  4 24-pdr.) 

The  second  Cyane,  a sloop,  was  launched  2 December 
1837  by  Boston  Navy  Yard.  She  was  commissioned  in 
May  1838,  Commander  J.  Percival  in  command. 

She  sailed  24  June  1838  for  duty  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, returning  to  Norfolk  16  May  1841.  She  cleared 
1 November  1841  for  the  Pacific  Station,  returning  1 
October  1844.  Sailing  again  for  the  Pacific  10  August 
1845,  Cyane  served  on  the  west  coast  during  the  Mexi- 
can War.  On  7 July  1946  her  commanding  officer,  Cap- 
tain W.  Mervine,  led  a detachment  of  Marines  and 
sailors  from  Commodore  Sloat’s  squadron  ashore  at 
Monterey,  Calif.,  hoisting  the  American  flag  at  the  Cus- 
toms House  and  claiming  possession  of  the  city  and  all  of 
upper  California. 

On  26  July  1846  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  C.  Fremont’s 
California  Battalion  boarded  Cyane,  now  under  the 
command  of  Commander  S.  F.  DuPont,  and  she  sailed 
for  San  Diego  29  July.  A detachment  of  Marines  and 
sailors  from  Cyane  landed  and  took  possession  of  the 
town,  raising  the  American  flag.  They  were  followed 
shortly  by  the  Fremont  volunteers  and  Cyane’s  de- 
tachment returned  aboard  to  sail  for  San  Bias  where 
a landing  party  destroyed  a Mexican  battery  2 Sep- 
tember. 

Entering  the  Gulf  of  California,  Cyane  seized  La  Paz 
and  burned  the  small  fleet  at  Guaymas.  Within  a 
month  she  cleared  the  Gulf  of  hostile  ships,  destroying 
or  capturing  30  vessels.  In  company  with  Independ- 
ence and  Congress,  she  captured  the  town  of  Mazatlan, 
Mexico,  11  November  1847.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  9 
October  1848  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  her  significant  contributions 
to  American  victory  in  Mexico. 

Between  9 October  1851  and  24  June  1852  Cyane 
sailed  in  the  Home  Squadron,  rejoining  it  10  October 
1852  to  cruise  constantly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Aspinwall  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citi- 
zens. She  bombarded  and  destroyed  Greytown,  Nic- 
aragua, 13  July  1854  in  retaliation  for  outrages  against 
American  citizens  there,  and  protected  the  disputed 
fisheries  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  from  2 Sep- 
tember to  30  October  1857.  She  sailed  for  Haiti  19 
November  1857  and  joined  a special  expedition  survey- 
ing the  Isthmus  of  Darien  as  a possible  site. 

In  August  1858  Cyane  stood  out  for  the  Pacific,  and 
except  for  necessary  overhauls,  was  constantly  em- 
ployed on  the  coasts  of  North  and  South  America  until 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  ordinary  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  20  September  1871.  She  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion 30  July  1887. 

III 

Gwin,  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  16,  (q.v.),  was  re- 
named Cyane  (YFB-4)  on  11  April  1918. 


Cybele 

The  nature  goddess  of  the  ancient  peoples  of 
Anatolia. 

(AKS-10:  dp.  5,244;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'll";dr.  28'4"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  193;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Acubens) 

Cybele  (AKS-10)  was  launched  as  William  Hack- 
ett  9 October  1944  by  Delta  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  McCall;  transferred  to  the  Navy 
14  November  1944;  converted  at  Tampa  Shipbuilding 


Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  and  commissioned  in  full  16  April 
1945,  Commander  J.  H.  Church,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  Galveston,  Tex.,  15  May  1945,  Cybele 
loaded  general  stores  at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  sailed  4 
June  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  30  June.  She  cleared 
13  July  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  where  she  issued  stores 
to  ships  until  21  August  1945. 

Arriving  in  Tokyo  Bay  31  August  1945,  Cybele  pro- 
vided stores  for  ships  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
Japan  until  12  October  when  she  sailed  to  Samar  to 
load  cargo  for  Tsingtao,  China. 

Between  4 December  1945  and  15  January  1946, 
Cybele  issued  general  stores  at  various  Japanese  ports. 
After  reloading  at  Saipan,  she  issued  cargo  to  support 
the  occupation  troops  at  Tsingtao  and  Taku,  China, 
and  Jinsen,  Korea,  until  15  April  when  she  stood  out 
for  San  Francisco,  arriving  22  May.  Cybele  was  de- 
commissioned 22  August  1946  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
after  being  towed  back  to  San  Francisco,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  24 
April  1947. 


Cyclops 

In  Greek  mythology,  a race  of  giants  with  only  one 
eye. 

I 

The  ironclad  steamer  Kickapoo  (q.v.)  carried  the 
name  Cyclops  from  15  June  to  10  August  1869,  then 
was  renamed  Kewaydin. 

II 

(AC:  dp.  19,360  (f.) ; 1.  542';  b.  65';  dr.  27'8";  s.  15 
k.;  cpl.  236) 

The  second  Cyclops,  a collier,  was  launched  7 May 
1910  by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
placed  in  service  7 November  1910,  G.  W Worley,  Master, 
Navy  Auxiliary  Service,  in  charge.  Operating  with  the 
Naval  Auxiliary  Service,  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  collier 
voyaged  to  the  Baltic  during  May  to  July  1911  to  supply 
2d  Division  ships.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  she  operated 
on  the  east  coast  from  Newport  to  the  Caribbean  serv- 
icing the  Fleet.  During  the  troubled  conditions  in  Mexi- 
co in  1914  and  1915,  she  coaled  ships  on  patrol  there 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  State  Department  for 
cooperation  in  bringing  refugees  from  Tampico  to  New 
Orleans. 

With  American  entry  into  World  War  I,  Cyclops  was 
commissioned  1 May  1917,  Lieutenant  Commander  G. 
W.  Worley  in  command.  She  joined  a convoy  for  St. 
Nazaire,  France,  in  June  1917,  returning  to  the  east 
coast  in  July.  Except  for  a voyage  to  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  she  served  along  the  east  coast  until  9 January 
1918  when  she  was  assigned  to  Naval  Overseas  Trans- 
portation Service.  She  then  sailed  to  Brazilian  waters 
to  fuel  British  ships  in  the  South  Atlantic,  receiving 
the  thanks  of  the  State  Department  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Pacific.  She  put  to  sea  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
16  February  1918  and  after  touching  at  Barbados  on 
3 and  4 March,  was  never  heard  from  again.  Her  loss 
without  a trace  is  one  of  the  sea’s  unsolved  mysteries. 


Cygnus 

A northern  constellation. 

( AF-23 : dp.  7,171  (f.) ; 1.  336'3";  b.  48';  dr.  23'8"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  112;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

Cygnus  (AF-23)  was  built  as  La  Perla  in  1925  by 
Cammell  Laird,  Liverpool,  England;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  12  August  1942;  and  commissioned  11  August 
1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  W.  Williamson, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  sailing  in  convoy  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  back 
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between  4 and  24  September  1942,  Cygnus  cleared  San 
Francisco  10  October  and  arrived  in  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  3 November.  Until  5 January  1944  she  op- 
erated on  a regular  run  carrying  chilled  meats  and 
vegetables  from  Auckland  to  the  American  bases  at 
Tongatabu,  Tonga  Islands;  Pago-Pago,  American  Sa- 
moa; Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands;  Cook  Island;  and 
Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands.  Between  18  January  1944  and 
9 September  1945  she  sailed  on  similar  duty  from 
Auckland  and  Napier,  New  Zealand,  to  Espiritu  Santo 
and  Efate,  New  Hebrides;  the  Solomon  Islands;  and 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

After  a west  coast  overhaul,  Cygnus  sailed  via  Pearl 
Harbor  to  discharge  cargo  at  Okinawa  in  December 

1945.  Arriving  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  3 January 

1946,  she  operated  out  of  this  port  on  cargo  duty  to 
Noumea,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  American  Samoa  until 
13  March  when  she  returned  to  the  west  coast  and 
then  sailed  for  New  York,  arriving  2 July.  Cygnus  was 
decommissioned  18  July  1946  and  transferred  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal  the  same 
day. 


Cymophane 

A semiprecious  stone. 

(PYC-26 : dp.  523  (f.)  ; 1.  161';  b.  26';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  49;  a.  1 3") 

Cymophane  (PYC-26)  was  built  in  1926  as  Sea  forth 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  2 March 
1942;  and  commissioned  6 August  1942,  Lieutenant 
R.  M.  Hull,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  9 August  1942  after 
the  completion  of  her  conversion,  Cymophane  in  com- 
pany with  two  motor  minesweepers  sailed  by  way  of 
Cleveland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Nova  Scotia 
where  she  joined  a convoy  and  sailed  26  August  for 
New  York,  arriving  2 September.  She  served  at  New 
York  under  the  3d  Naval  District. 

Reassigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District,  Cymophane 
arrived  at  Norfolk  21  November  1942.  She  served  in 
antisubmarine  patrol,  convoy  escort  duty  along  the  east 
coast,  and  rescue  operations  until  6 August  1944  when 
she  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  where  she 
was  decommissioned  25  August  1944.  After  overhaul, 
she  was  placed  in  service  21  September  1944,  and  on  2 
October  departed  for  New  London,  arriving  on  the  4th. 
Attached  to  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  she  al- 
ternated experimental  work  with  submarine  training 
until  30  April  1946.  She  arrived  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
10  May,  and  was  placed  out  of  service  23  May  1946.  She 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  10  June 
1948. 


Cypress 

Former  name  retained. 

Cypress,  a lighthouse  tender,  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy  under  Executive  Order  of  11  April  1917  and 
thereafter  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  where  she 
continued  to  perform  lighthouse  service  duties.  She 
was  returned  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  by  order  of  1 
July  1919. 


Cyrene 

In  Greek  mythology,  a nymph  beloved  of  Apollo. 

( AGP-13 : dp.  5,236;  1.  413';  b.  60';  dr.  22'6";  s.  14 
k.;  cpl.  289;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Acontius) 

Cyrene  (AGP-13)  was  launched  8 February  1944  as 
Cape  Farewell  by  Pusey  and  Jones  Corp.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 


sered  by  Mrs.  G.  L.  Coppage;  acquired  by  the  Navy  28 
April  1944;  and  commissioned  27  September  1944,  Com- 
mander F.  A.  Munroe,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  Norfolk  10  November  1944,  Cyrene  ar- 
rived at  Manus  13  December  to  escort  two  squadrons 
of  motor  torpedo  boats  to  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  then 
sailed  on  convoy  duty  to  Leyte,  P.I.,  arriving  1 Jan- 
uary 1945. 

She  served  as  tender  for  motor  torpedo  boats  and  on 
17  January  1945  became  flagship  for  Commander,  Mo- 
tor Torpedo  Boat  Squadrons,  7th  Fleet.  She  sailed 
from  Samar  21  December  1945  and  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  7 January  1946,  reporting  to  the  12th  Naval 
Distritc  for  repair  work  in  decommissioning  small 
craft.  Cyrene  was  decommissioned  2 Julv  1946  and 
delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  dis- 
posal the  same  day. 

Cythera 

The  ancient  name  of  Cerigo,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

I 

(PY:  dp.  1,000;  1.  215';  b.  27’6";  dr.  12';  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

113;  a.  3 3") 

Cythera  (No.  575),  was  launched  20  September  1906 
by  Ramage  and  Ferguson  Ltd.,  Leith,  Scotland;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Harkness;  leased  by  the  Navy  in 
1917;  and  commissioned  20  October  1917,  Lieutenant 
Commander  W.  G.  Roper  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  York  27  October  1917,  Cythera 
arrived  at  Newport  the  next  day  and  was  assigned  to 
Patrol  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She  cleared  Newport  1 
November  with  her  squadron  and  escorted  and  towed 
submarine  chasers  to  European  waters,  arriving  at 
Gibraltar  29  December. 

Joining  U.S.  Patrol  Squadron,  based  on  Gibraltar, 
she  patrolled  and  escorted  convoys  between  her  base 
and  Mediterranean  ports  in  France,  Italy,  and  Africa. 
On  27  May  1918  while  she  was  escorting  a convoy  from 
On  another  occasion  3 October  1918,  en  route  from 
Genoa  to  Gibraltar,  SS  Uganda  was  torpedoed.  Cvthera 
searched  for  the  submarine,  and  rescued  the  crew  of 
the  stricken  ship,  arriving  safely  at  Gibraltar  28  Hay. 
Bizerte  to  Gibraltar,  two  ships  of  the  convoy  were  tor- 
pedoed; Cythera  rescued  35  survivors  of  SS  Ariel  and 
dropped  depth  charges.  Cythera  cleared  Gibraltar  with 
her  squadron  21  December  1918  and  arrived  at  New 
York  5 February  1919.  She  was  decommissioned  17 
March  1919  and  returned  to  her  owner  2 days  later. 

Reacquired  by  the  Navy  31  December  1941  upon  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Cythera  was  converted  to 
a patrol  vessel  and  classified  PY-26.  Her  conversion 
was  completed  28  February  and  she  was  placed  in 
service  3 March  1942. 

Engaged  in  patrol  along  the  east  coast,  Cythera  was 
hit  by  two  torpedoes  off  North  Carolina  2 May  1942 
and  sank  so  quickly  that  only  two  of  her  crew  sur- 
vived. The  men  were  picked  up  by  the  attacking  Ger- 
man submarine  and  taken  back  to  Germany  where 
they  were  interned  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

II 

(PY-31 : dp.  800  (f.)  ; 1.  205'7";  b.  30';  dr.  lO'lO"; 
s.  15  k. ; cpl.  74;  a.  1 3") 

The  second  Cythera  (PY-31)  was  built  in  1931  as 
Argosy  by  Germania  Werft,  Kiel,  Germany;  purchased 

by  the  Navy  14  July  1942;  and  commissioned  26  Oc- 
tober 1942,  Lieutenant  J.  Z.  Howell,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Gulf  Sea  Frontier  Cythera  con- 
ducted exercises  for  the  Small  Craft  Training  Center 
at  Miami  and  escorted  convoys  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  until  16  March  1943  when 
she  cleared  Key  West  for  New  York,  arriving  21 
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March.  Assigned  to  the  Eastern  Sea  Frontier  she  es- 
corted convoys  between  New  York  and  southern  ports 
until  22  September. 

Reassigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  Cythera  sailed 
to  New  London  22  December  1943  for  duty  with  the 
Underwater  Sound  Laboratory.  On  3 January  1944  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  service.  Cythera 
conducted  training  exercises  for  submarines  and  was 
engaged  in  experimental  sonar  operations  out  of  New 
London  until  18  January  1945  when  she  sailed  for  Port 
Everglades,  Fla.  She  arrived  23  January  to  serve  with 
the  Antisubmarine  Development  Operational  Detach- 
ment, Atlantic  Fleet,  conducting  experimental  opera- 
tions with  submarines  until  24  April. 

From  29  April  to  12  November  1945  Cythera  was 
at  New  London  for  overhaul  and  training  operations 
with  submarines.  After  a voyage  to  Key  West,  she 
returned  to  New  London  28  November  and  remained 
there  until  arriving  at  New  York  30  January  1946. 
Cythera  was  placed  out  of  service  14  March  1946  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal 
6 November  1946. 


D 


D-l 

(SS-17 : dp.  288;  1.  134'10";  b.  13'11";  dr.  11'8";  s.  13 
k. ; cpl.  15;  a.  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  D) 

D-l  was  launched  as  Narwhal  (SS-17)  on  8 April 
1909  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass., 
under  a subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton, 
Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Davison;  and  commis- 
sioned 23  November  1909,  Lueutenant  J.  C.  Townsend 
in  command.  She  was  renamed  D-l,  17  November  1911. 

Narwhal  joined  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet,  based  at 
Newport.  These  pioneer  submarines  operated  very  ac- 
tively in  diving  grounds  in  Cape  Cod  and  Narragansett 
Bays,  Long  Island  and  Block  Island  Sounds  and  Chesa- 
peak  Bay,  and  off  Norfolk;  on  target  ranges  proving 
torpedoes;  experimental  operations;  and  cruises  along 
the  east  coast.  From  20  January  to  11  April  1913  the 
flotilla  cruised  to  the  Caribbean,  and  from  5 January 
to  21  April  1914  visited  Gulf  and  Florida  ports. 

During  World  War  I D-l  trained  crews  and  classes 
of  officers  and  served  in  experiments  in  the  3d  Naval 
District.  After  overhaul,  D-l  was  placed  in  commis- 
sion in  reserve  9 September  1919,  continuing  her  work 
of  training  new  submariners  along  with  experimental 
and  development  work.  On  15  July  1921  she  was 
placed  in  commission  in  ordinary.  She  was  towed  to 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  arriving  30  January  1922.  De- 
commissioned 8 February  1922,  her  hulk  was  sold  5 
June  1922. 


D-2 

(SS-18:  dp.  228;  1.  134'10";  b.  13'11";  dr.  11'8";  s. 
13  k. ; cpl.  15;  a.  4 18"  tt. ; cl  D) 

D—2  was  launched  as  Grayling  (SS-18)  16  June  1909 
by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.,  under 
subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.; 
sponsored  by  Miss.  C.  H.  Bowles;  and  commissioned  23 
November  1909,  Lieutenant  Owen  Hill  in  command. 
She  was  renamed  D-2  on  17  November  1911. 


D-2  joined  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet  as  Flagboat 
for  Submarine  Division  3.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
D-2  joined  in  diving,  torpedo,  and  experimental  exer- 
cises. She  participated  in  the  Presidential  Review  of 
the  Fleet  in  North  River,  N.Y.  from  5 to  18  May  1915. 

During  World  War  I D-2  served  in  training  and  ex- 
perimental work  at  New  London.  She  was  placed  in 
commission  in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  9 
September  1919  and  placed  in  ordinary  15  July  1921. 
Towed  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 18  January  1922  and  sold  as  a hulk  25  Septem- 
ber 1922. 


D-3 

(SS-19:  dp.  288;  1.  134T0";  b.  13T1";  dr.  11'8";  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  15;  a.  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  D) 

D-3  was  launched  as  Salmon  (SS-19)  on  12  March 
1910  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass., 
under  subcontract  from  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton, 
Conn.;  sponsored  by  Miss  R.  Fitzgerald;  and  commis- 
sioned 8 September  1910,  Lieutenant  D.  G.  Weaver  in 
command.  She  was  renamed  D-3,  17  November  1911. 

The  new  submarine  joined  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet 
at  Newport.  The  torpedo  fleet  was  active  along  the 
east  coast  and  made  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean  between 
17  October  1912  and  20  January  1913  after  which  D-3 
remained  to  serve  with  the  forces  operating  in  Mexi- 
can waters  following  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz.  She 
rejoined  the  flotilla  at  Norfolk  16  June  1914  and  with 
them  visited  Washington,  D.C.,  from  17  to  22  July, 
before  returning  to  their  homeport  24  July.  From  21 
September  1917  D-3  served  as  flagship  of  Submarine 
Division  2.  She  trained  aspiring  submariners  at  New- 
port and  New  London  until  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  5 September  1919.  She  was  placed  in  ordinary 
15  July  1921.  Towed  into  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  20 
March  1922,  D-3  was  decommissioned  the  same  day  and 
sold  31  July  1922. 

Dace 

Any  of  many  small  North  American  fresh-water 
fishes  of  the  carp  family. 

I 

(SS-247 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  21  k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

The  first  Dace  (SS-247)  was  launched  25  April  1943 
by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
O.  P.  Robertson;  and  commissioned  23  July  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  J.  F.  Enright  in  command. 

Departing  New  London  7 September  1943,  Dace  ar- 
rived at  Pearl  Harbor  on  3 October,  and  17  days  later 
sailed  on  her  first  war  patrol,  bound  for  the  southeast 
coast  of  Honshu  and  the  approaches  to  Nagoya.  On  7 
November  she  made  her  first  contact  with  the  enemy, 
severely  damaging  a freighter  with  torpedo  hits.  Alert 
action  by  patrol  craft  prevented  Dace  from  continuing 
her  attack.  She  returned  to  Midway  to  refit  between 
11  December  and  7 January  1944. 

On  her  second  war  patrol,  Dace  cruised  the  shipping 
lanes  south  of  Truk.  On  the  night  of  26  January  1944, 
she  contacted  a large  tanker,  closely  guarded  by  two 
escorts.  She  fired  a spread  of  torpedoes,  heard  five 
explosions,  and  broke  off  the  contact  to  avoid  the  pur- 
suit of  the  escort.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  remains 
unknown  since  Japanese  records  show  no  ship  dam- 
aged in  that  area  on  that  date.  After  fueling  at  Tulagi 
on  2 and  3 February,  she  continued  her  patrol  close  to 
Truk  during  raids  there  on  16  and  17  February  by  car- 
rier aircraft.  On  25  February  she  arrived  at  Milne  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  to  refit.  She  put  to  sea  on  her  third  war 
patrol  18  March,  and  2 days  later  embarked  a group  of 
commandoes  at  Langemak  Bay.  For  the  next  week  she 
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scouted  the  coast  around  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  land- 
ing the  commando  parties  and  taking  them  back  on 
board  at  night.  She  refueled  at  Manus  on  27  and  28 
March,  and  sailed  on  for  her  assigned  patrol  area.  This 
patrol  was  interrupted  from  10  to  16  April,  when  Dace 
made  rendezvous  at  sea  with  badly  damaged  Scamp 
(SS-277)  and  escorted  her  into  Manus.  On  13  May 
Dace  put  into  Brisbane,  Australia,  to  refit. 

Dace’s  fourth  war  patrol,  between  13  June  1944  and 
12  August  1944,  found  her  fueling  at  Manus  on  20  and 
21  June,  and  sailing  on  to  patrol  the  Mindanao  coast 
in  Davao  Gulf.  Many  contacts  were  made,  but  most 
were  too  small  to  provide  worthwhile  targets.  On  9 
July  she  scored  at  least  three  hits  in  a large  transport 
whose  two  escorts  dropped  a total  of  43  depth  charges, 
shaking  the  submarine  up  badly  but  causing  little 
damage.  A daring  reconnaissance  mission  took  her  into 
Sarangani  Bay  on  16  July,  and  10  days  later,  she  began 
an  epic  chase.  She  pursued  a smoke  contact  visible  on 
the  horizon  for  a full  day,  eight  times  being  forced 
down  to  avoid  detection  by  patrolling  aircraft.  That 
night  after  dark,  she  reestablished  contact,  and  just 
after  midnight  on  27  July  Dace  launched  her  attack, 
firing  ten  torpedoes  into  a convoy  of  three  merchant- 
men guarded  by  six  escorts.  She  sent  a tanker  to  the 
bottom,  then  was  forced  deep  as  one  of  the  escorts  tried 
to  ram  her,  and  began  its  depth  charge  attack.  On  31 
July  she  sank  another  ship,  this  a small  freighter,  and 
the  next  day  received  another  depth  charging  after  an 
attack  on  a well-escorted  freighter.  With  all  tor- 
pedoes gone,  Dace  put  in  to  Manus  6 August,  and 
sailed  on  to  Brisbane,  arriving  12  August. 

Dace  cleared  Brisbane  1 September  1944  on  her 
fifth  and  most  successful  war  patrol.  She  topped  off 
her  fuel  tanks  at  Darwin  on  the  10th,  and  sailed  for  the 
exacting  task  of  sweeping  mines  in  Palawan  Pas- 
sage and  Balabac  Strait.  Between  27  September  and 


3 October,  she  put  in  to  Mios  Woendi  to  repair  her 
gyrocompass,  returning  to  her  patrol  area  10  October. 
Four  days  later,  she  attacked  a convoy  of  seven  ships, 
sinking  two  and  heavily  damaging  a third.  She  now 
joined  Darter  (SS-227)  in  a feat  of  skill  and  courage 
which  brought  both  submarines  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation. On  23  October  they  contacted  the  Japanese 
Center  Force  approaching  Palawan  Passage  for  the 
attack  on  the  Leyte  landings  which  developed  into  the 
the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Since  the  location 
of  this  force  had  been  a mystery  for  some  time,  the 
contact  report  flashed  back  by  Dace  and  Darter  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  war.  The  two  sub- 
marines closed  the  task  force,  and  Darter  attacked 
first,  sinking  the  flagship,  cruiser  Atago.  Now  Dace 
sent  her  torpedoes  away,  although  heavy  depth  charge 
attacks  by  the  destroyers  were  beginning.  She  sank 
the  heavy  cruiser  Maya,  then  went  deep  to  avoid  the 
counterattack.  Continuing  to  track  their  target,  hoping 
for  a change  to  finish  off  the  cruiser  Takao  pre- 
viously damaged  by  Darter,  the  two  submarines  worked 
through  treacherous  Palawan  Passage.  Darter  went 
aground,  and  Dace  stood  by.  With  the  area  full  of 
searching  enemy  ships,  Dace  took  Darter’s  men  off, 
then  fired  torpedoes  at  her  to  destroy  her.  Before  she 
had  completed  her  work,  she  went  deep  to  avoid  a 
patrolling  Japanese  aircraft,  which  obligingly  bombed 
the  abandoned  Darter.  Dace  sailed  on  for  Fremantle, 
arriving  6 November. 

Dace  cleared  Fremantle  2 December  1944  on  her 
sixth  war  patrol.  She  scouted  along  the  Singapore- 
Hong  Kong  shipping  lane,  then  sailed  on  to  mine  the 
channel  between  Palau  Gambir  and  the  mainland.  Fin- 
ishing her  task  16  December,  Dace  heard  loud  explo- 
sions from  the  mined  area  late  in  the  afternoon,  indi- 
cation of  a job  well  done.  Three  days  later,  while 
preparing  to  attack  an  eight-ship  convoy,  Dace  was 
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violently  shaken  by  four  depth  charges  or  bombs.  She 
went  deep,  hitting  bottom,  and  while  waiting  there  for 
the  escorts  to  break  off  their  attack  was  bumped, 
turned,  scraped,  and  clanked  along  the  bottom  by  the 
strong  current.  Somehow  the  enemy  did  not  detect 
her  for  all  this  noise,  and  she  was  able  to  surface 
later,  repair  minor  damage,  and  sail  on  to  patrol  far- 
ther north.  On  28  December  she  sank  Nozaki,  a naval 
auxiliary,  and  damaged  a freighter  in-  the  same  con- 
voy. She  put  in  to  Saipan  for  fuel  on  17  January  1945, 
and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  28  January. 

After  a west  coast  overhaul,  Dace  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  25  May  1945  on  her  seventh  war  patrol.  She 
fueled  at  Midway  29  May,  and  entered  her  patrol  area 
in  the  Kurile  Islands  7 June.  Here  she  sank  two  sailing 
ships  by  gunfire,  then  headed  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
On  10  June  she  detected  a large  freighter  and  a small 
tanker  sailing  through  the  fog.  Making  her  run  into 
attacking  position,  she  saw  the  convoy  also  included 
three  escorts,  but  continued  to  close  the  freighter, 
firing  her  first  spread  at  only  380  yards.  She  swung 
to  fire  at  the  tanker  as  the  freighter  exploded  and 
sank,  then  was  confronted  by  an  escort  apparently 
planning  to  ram.  Dace  fired  a torpedo  “down  the 
throat”  of  the  escort,  and  plunged  deep.  A severe 
depth  charging  followed,  after  which  Dace  fired  again 
at  the  escort.  She  returned  to  Midway  25  July,  and 
sailed  on  to  Saipan  13  August,  preparing  for  her 
eighth  war  patrol. 

With  the  end  . of  hostilities,  Dace  was  ordered  back 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  on  5 October  1945  arrived  at 
New  London.  She  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve 
at  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  15  January  1946,  and 
was  towed  to  New  London,  where  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  12  February  1947. 

Recommissioned  8 August  1951,  Dace  operated  from 
New  London  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  at  New 
London  31  December  1953.  She  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
15  January  1954  for  extensive  modernization,  then  was 
recommissioned  22  October  1954.  After  training  men 
of  the  Italian  Navy,  she  was  decommissioned  at  New 
London  31  January  1955,  and  transferred  to  Italy  un- 
der the  Military  Assistance  Program  the  same  day, 
She  serves  in  the  Italian  Navy  as  Leonardo  Da  Vinci 
(S-510). 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Dace 
received  seven  battle  stars  earned  during  her  seven 
war  patrols,  the  last  five  of  which  were  designated  as 
“successful.”  She  is  credited  with  having  sunk  28,689 
tons  of  Japanese  shipping. 

Dacotah 

An  old  spelling  of  Dakota,  the  Indian  tribe  also 
known  as  Sioux  found  widely  throughout  the  central 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

(StSlp:  t.  996;  dr.  14'8";  s.  11  k.;  a.  1 100-pdr.  r.;  4 
32-pdr.,  1 10",  1 12-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr.) 

Dacotah,  a steam  sloop,  was  launched  23  March  1859 
by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  commissioned  1 May  1860, 
Commander  W.  Radford  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  30  June  1860  Dacotah  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  at  Hong  Kong  8 
January  1861  to  join  the  East  Indian  Squadron.  She 
cruised  off  China  until  returning  to  Hong  Kong  on  14 
June.  On  6 August  she  sailed  for  home  and  arrived  at 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  21  November  for  2 weeks 
of  patrolling  before  arriving  at  New  York  20  December. 

Out  of  commission  from  31  December  1861  to  25 
February  1862,  Dacotah  sailed  on  9 March  to  join  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  served  in 
the  waters  around  Hampton  Roads  from  13  March  to 
14  September  except  for  a cruise  to  New  Orleans  in 
May  and  June  to  carry  messages  to  Flag  Officer 


D.  G.  Farragut.  From  19  July  she  was  assigned  to 
the  James  River  Flotilla.  She  had  several  skirmishes 
with  the  Confederates  including  those  in  which  a com- 
pany of  her  sailors  and  marines,  destroyed  a Con- 
federate battery  of  11  guns  at  Harden’s  Bluff,  Va., 
on  2 July,  and  one  of  15  guns  at  Day’s  Point,  Va.,  the 
next  day. 

Ordered  to  Nassau  4 September  1862  to  search  for 
the  Confederate  privateers  Alabama  and  Florida,  she 
patrolled  off  the  Bahamas  until  1 November  when  she 
was  sent  to  search  further  northward  to  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  She  joined  the  blockading  forces 
off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  on  8 December  and  served  there 
until  11  June  1863  when  she  stood  out  for  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  repairs  to  her  boilers.  Returning  to  the  block- 
ade 15  September  she  was  ordered  into  quarantine  at 
New  York  the  next  month  when  several  cases  of  small- 
pox were  discovered  on  board.  During  a repair  period 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  she  participated  in  the  search 
for  the  captured  steamer  Chesapeake,  turned  raider, 
from  13  to  23  December. 

Decotah  departed  Portsmouth  28  January  1864  to 
rejoin  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  Beau- 
fort, N.C.,  serving'  there  until  2 August  when  she 
sailed  for  Boston  Navy  Yard  and  overhaul.  Out  of 
commission  from  19  August  1864  to  29  May  1865  she 
cruised  in  the  West  Indies  from  13  June  1865  until 
her  arrival  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  31  August. 

Dacotah  put  to  sea  from  Philadelphia  27  January 
1866  for  a voyage  to  the  Pacific,  calling  at  Funchal, 
Maderia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  after  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  Valparaiso.  Fol- 
lowing duty  off  the  coasts  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  and  California  until  26  July  1869,  Dacotah 
remained  in  an  inactive  status  until  sold  30  May  1873 
at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Dade 

Counties  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Missouri. 

(APA-99 : dp.  8,392;  1.  492’;  b.  69’6";  dr.  26’6";  s. 

17k.;  cpl.  592;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Dade  (APA-99)  was  launched  14  January  1944  by 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Schwingle;  transferred  to  the  Navy  29  April  1944  and 
placed  in  partial  commission  the  same  day;  decom- 
missioned 9 May  1944  for  conversion  at  Todd-Hoboken 
Yards,  Hoboken,  N.J.;  and  placed  in  full  commission 
11  November  1944,  Commander  M.  P.  Du  Val  in 
command. 

Departing  Norfolk  15  December  1944  Dade  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  30  December  to  embark  passengers 
and  cargo.  On  7 January  1945  she  sailed  for  Espiritu 
Santo,  New  Hebrides,  and  Tulagi,  Solomon  Islands 
where  she  off-loaded  her  passengers  and  cargo  and 
trained  for  the  forthcoming  assault  on  Okinawa. 
After  final  staging  at  Ulithi,  Dade  participated  in  the 
invasion  landings  at  Okinawa  1 April,  landing  Marines 
and  combat  cargo  on  Blue  Beach  and  embarking  cas- 
ualties under  frequent  air  attack.  Sailing  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  arrived  23  April  to  embark  Navy  and 
Marine  passengers,  casualties,  and  medical  evacuees 
for  San  Francisco. 

After  overhaul,  Dade  departed  San  Francisco  22 
June  1945  via  Pearl  Harbor,  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I., 
with  construction  battalion  men  and  cargo,  arriving 
27  July.  She  served  as  receiving  ship  at  Eniwetok  from 
13  to  19  August.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  Dade  re- 
turned to  the  Philippines,  embarking  troops  at  Manila 
for  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  landing  them  at  Yoko- 
hama 13  September.  Aiding  in  the  reoccupation  of 
China,  she  carried  American  marines  from  Guam  to 
Tsingtao,  and  Chinese  troops  from  Indochina  to  Chin- 
wangtao  and  Taku.  She  embarked  homeward  bound 
troops  at  Manila  and  sailed  for  the  west  coast,  enter- 
ing San  Francisco  Bay  17  December  1945.  Dade 
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cleared  on  11  January  1946  for  New  York,  arriving  29 
January.  She  was  decommissioned  there  25  February 
1946  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  the 
same  day. 

Dade  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Daedalus 

In  Greek  mythology,  an  exiled  Athenian  who  served 
in  the  courts  of  Minos  and  Kokalos,  regarded  as  rep- 
resentative of  artists  and  artisans  of  the  later  Minoan 
or  Mykenaian  age.  Imprisoned  by  Minos,  he  made  wings 
to  escape. 

(ARL-35 : dp.  2,125;  1.  328';  b.  60';  dr.  14';  s.  11.6  k.; 
cpl.  253;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Acheloua) 

Daedalus  (ARL-35)  was  launched  27  April  1945  by 
Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  D.  Steinmann;  placed  in  partial  commission 
9 May  1945;  sailed  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  she  was  de- 
commissioned 21  May  for  conversion  to  a landing 
craft  repair  ship;  and  commissioned  in  full  19  October 
1945,  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Butler  in  command. 

Daedalus  departed  Mobile  3 December  1945  and  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  6 days  later.  She  provided  repair 
services  to  the  fleet  at  Norfolk,  Guantanamo  Bay,  and 
Newport,  until  arriving  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  1 July 
1947  for  overhaul.  Later  towed  to  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there 
23  October  1947. 


Daffodil 

The  well-known  single-flowered  plant. 

(SwStr : t.  173;  1.  110'6";  b.  22'6";  dr.  6'6";  s.  8 k.; 
cpl.  35;  a.  2 20-pdr.  r.) 

Daffodil,  a side- wheel  steamer,  was  built  as  Jonas 
Smith  by  B.  C.  Terry  at  Keyport,  Ky.,  in  1862.  She 
was  purchased  at  New  York  17  November  1862  and 
fitted  out  at  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron,  Daffodil  sailed  24  November  1862, 
Acting  Master  L.  G.  Crane  in  command.  From  her 
arrival  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  10  December  1862  until 
the  end  of  the  war  she  served  as  tug  in  the  coastal 
waters  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Her  services 
were  characterized  by  Admiral  S.  F.  DuPont  as  in- 
valuable. On  8 September  1863  she  towed  25  of  the 
boats  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter.  From  27  No- 
vember to  29  December  1864  she  took  part  in  the 
successful  Army-Navy  expedition  up  Broad  River  to 
destroy  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad  Bridge 
near  Pocotaligo,  S.C.  On  27  January  1865  she  made  a 
reconnaissance  up  the  Ashepoo  River  and  on  9 Feb- 
ruary joined  in  a successful  engagement  with  enemy 
batteries  in  the  Togodo  River,  S.C. 

After  the  Civil  War  Daffodil  joined  the  newly  or- 
ganized North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  was  stationed  at 
Port  Royal,  S.C.,  until  sold  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  13  March 
1867. 


Daggett  County,  see  LST—689 


Dahlgren 

John  Adolphus  Dahlgren,  born  13  November  1809  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  appointed  a midshipman  1 Feb- 
ruary 1826,  and  early  became  interested  in  the  problems 
of  ordnance.  He  developed  the  famous  Dahlgren  gun, 
perfected  howitzers  for  use  afloat  and  ashore,  organ- 
ized the  Naval  Gun  Factory,  and  wrote  several  sig- 
nificant books  on  ordnance.  From  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  until  July  1862  he  served  as  Commandant 


of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  where  President  Lincoln 
often  conferred  with  him.  He  then  became  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  on  7 February  1863  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral.  In  command 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  (7  July 
1863-17  June  1865),  he  participated  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Wagner  and  cooperated  with  Sherman 
in  the  capture  of  Savannah  and  Charleston.  After  a 
tour  of  duty  in  command  of  the  South  Pacific  Squadron 
(1866-1868),  he  returned  to  Washington  again  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren 
resigned  this  job  a year  later  to  return  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Navy  Yard  and  Gun  Factory.  He  died  in 
Washington  12  July  1870. 

I 

(TB-9:  dp.  146;  1.  151'4";  b.  16'4";  dr.  4'8";  s.  30 
k.;  cpl.  29;  a.  4 1-pdr.,  2 18"  tt.) 

Dahlgren,  torpedo  boat  No.  9,  was  launched  29  May 
1899  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Dahlgren,  daughter-in-law  of  Rear  Admiral 

Dahlgren;  and  commissioned  16  June  1900,  Lieutenant 
M.  H.  Signor  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet,  Dahlgren 
operated  out  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  Newport,  R.I., 
developing  tactics  for  her  new  type  of  ship  and  train- 
ing crews  until  20  October  1900  when  she  returned  to 
Portsmouth  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  for  re- 
pairs and  alterations. 

In  partial  commission  from  7 June  1902,  she  sailed 
to  Newport  13  June  for  an  overhaul  until  18  November 
1902.  The  next  day  she  was  placed  in  full  commission 
and  reported  to  New  Suffolk,  L.I.,  to  assume  duty  as  a 
station  ship  until  28  October  1903.  She  again  went  out 
of  commission  22  December  1903  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Training  Stations  at  Newport 
and  New  York  during  1905,  Dahlgren  was  placed  in 
reduced  commission  13  December  1905  and  reported  to 
the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  at  Norfolk.  Changing  her 
base  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  15  October  1908,  she  continued 
to  serve  in  torpedo  developmental  operations  until 
placed  in  ordinary  14  March  1914. 

After  being  fitted  for  minesweeping,  Dahlgren  was 
placed  in  full  commission  1 April  1917  and  served  on 
escort  and  harbor  entrance  patrol  at  Norfolk  until  5 
December  1917.  Renamed  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  b, 
1 August  1918,  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
from  Norfolk  27  January  191§"and  there  was  placed 
out  of  commission  11  March  1919.  She  was  sold  19  July 
1920. 

II 

(DD-187 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314’5";  b.  31 '9";  dr.  9'4”;  s. 
35  k.;  cpl.  Ill;  a.  4 4",  3 3",  12  21'  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  second  Dahlgren  (DD-187)  was  launched  20 
November  1918  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Pierce,  daugh- 
ter of  Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren;  and  commissioned  6 
January  1920,  Commander  L.  Sahm  in  command. 

Dahlgren  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  exercises  and 
training  along  the  east  coast,  in  Mexican  waters,  off 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  in  the  Canal  Zone.  She  took 
part  in  the  Presidential  Fleet  Review  at  Norfolk  in 
April  1921,  and  in  bombing  tests  on  former  German 
ships  off  the  Virginia  coast  that  summer.  On  30  June 
1922  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  Philadelphia. 

Recommissioned  25  October  1932,  Dahlgren  stood  out 
of  Norfolk  7 November  for  San  Diego,  arriving  30  No- 
vember. Destroyer  operations  engaged  her  along  the 
west  coast  until  April  1934  when  fleet  exercises  brought 
her  to  the  Atlantic.  In  January  1935  she  returned  to 
San  Diego.  After  a period  of  similar  operations  on  the 
west  coast,  she  sailed  again  for  >the  east  on  1 July 
1937,  and  having  rescued  the  crew  of  a Coast  Guard 
seaplane  in  passage,  arrived  at  New  York  21  July  1937. 
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She  served  in  engineering  experiments  until  14  June 
1940. 

Dahlgren  sailed  out  of  Norfolk  and  Newport  on  pa- 
trols and  escorted  submarines  in  their  training,  and 
from  January  to  1 April  1941  she  served  in  the  Patux- 
ent River,  Md.,  in  experiments  in  ordnance  and  sub- 
marine detection.  Through  the  summer  of  1941  she 
tested  a variable  pitch  propeller,  and  subsequently  es- 
corted a new  cruiser  during  her  trials.  On  4 January 
1942  Dahlgren  arrived  at  Key  West  to  escort  Washing- 
ton (BB-56)  in  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She 
returned  to  New  York  8 February  for  a brief  period  of 
coastal  patrol,  and  on  24  March  sailed  to  Key  West  to 
serve  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  and  carry  out  patrols. 
During  these  operations,  she  rescued  57  survivors  of 
the  torpedoed  tanker  SS  Pennsylvania  Sun  on  15  July 

1942,  and  nine  survivors  of  the  blimp  K-74  on  19  July 

1943. 

On  11  January  1945,  Dahlgren  arrived  at  Charleston, 
S.C.  to  operate  with  submarines  in  training  until  1 
March,  when  she  was  reclassified  AG-91.  She  served 
the  Mine  Warfare  Test  Station  at  Solomons  Island, 
Md.,  until  16  November  1945  when  she  moored  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  There  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 14  December  1945,  and  sold  17  June  1946. 

Ill 

(DLG-12 : dp.  5,368;  1.  512";  b.  52';  dr.  16'7";  s.  30  + 
k. ; cpl.  377;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Coontz) 

The  third  Dahlgren  (DLG-12)  was  launched  16 
March  1960  by  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Katharine  D.  Cromwell,  granddaughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Dahlgren;  and  commissioned  8 April 
1961,  Commander  C.  E.  Landis  in  command. 


Dahlia 

A genus  of  flowers  of  the  aster  family. 

(Tug:  t.  50;  dr.  6';  s.  10  k.) 

Firefly,  a paddle-wheel  steam  tug,  was  built  by  the 
Army  at  St.  Louis,  Moc,  in  1862;  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  1 October  1862;  and  named  Duhlia  24  October 
1862.  Assigned  to  the  Mississippi  Flotilla  under  Rear 
Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  Dahlia  was  put  into  service  with 
Acting  Ensign  T.  Wright  in  command.  She  provided 
tug  services  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  until 
17  August  1865  when  she  was  sold  at  Mound  City,  111. 


Dai  Ching 

Former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  t.  520;  1.  170'6";  b.  29'4";  dr.  9'6";  s.  6 k.; 
cpl.  83;  a.  4 24-pdr.  sb.,  2 20-pdr.  r.,  1 100-pdr.  r.) 

Dai  Ching  was  constructed  for  the  China  trade  in 
1863;  purchased  by  the  Navy  21  April  1863;  outfitted 
at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  11  June 
1863,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  C.  Chaplin  in  command. 

Dai  Ching  joined  in  the  search  for  the  Confederate 
privateer  Tacony  on  the  northeastern  coast  between  14 
and  20  June  1863.  After  putting  into  Norfolk  for  coal 
and  engine  repairs,  she  arrived  off  Chrleston,  S.C.,  23 
July  and  the  following  day  joined  other  vessels  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Wagner.  On  25  July  and  again  on  13-14  August 
she  participated  in  assaults  on  Forts  Wagner  and  Sum- 
ter, followed  by  a series  of  assaults  on  the  other  works 
in  Charleston  Harbor  between  17  and  22  August.  On  14 
November  she  captured  the  schooner  George  Chisholm 
with  a cargo  of  salt  off  the  Santee  River  in  South 
Carolina. 

Dai  Ching  joined  an  expedition  up  St.  John’s  River, 
Fla.,  and  remained  in  that  area  from  6 February  to  7 
March  1864.  She  returned  to  patrolling  on  the  South 


Carolina  coast  and  in  January  1865  patrolled  in  the 
Combahee  River.  She  captured  the  schooner  Coquette 
loaded  with  cotton  on  26  January.  Later  that  same  day 
Dai  Ching  had  to  be  abandoned  after  a gallant  defense 
lasting  more  than  7 hours  during  which  she  lay  aground 
under  the  guns  of  a Confederate  battery.  Struck  30 
times  by  shot  and  shell,  her  guns  disabled,  arid  her 
machinery  destroyed,  she  was  set  afire  by  her  officers 
and  men,  all  of  whom  escaped  safely  except  five  who 
were  absent  from  the  ship  on  duty  and  who  were  later 
captured  by  the  Confederates. 

Daiquiri 

Former  named  retained. 

Daiquiri  (No.  1285),  a motor  boat,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy,  and  placed  in  service  on  2 October  1917.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  per- 
formed patrol  dutv.  She  remained  active  through  April 
1919  and  was  sold  on  3 March  1920. 


Daisy 

The  well-known  flower,  common  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

I 

(Tug:  t.  50;  1.  73'4";  b.  13'10";  dr.  6';  s.  10  k.) 

Mulford,  a steam  tug,  was  built  in  1850  at  Chicago, 
111.,  and  acquired  by  the  War  Department  for  use  in 
the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  early  in  the 
Civil  War.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  1 October 
1862  and  renamed  Daisy  24  October.  Her  former  com- 
manding officer,  Master  D.  C.  Bowers,  U.  S.  Army,  was 
appointed  an  Acting  Ensign  in  the  Navy  and  continued 
in  command.  Daisy  served  actively  as  a tug  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  until  the  end  of  the  war  when  she 
was  taken  to  Mound  City,  111.  She  was  sold  there  17 
August  1865. 

II 

On  20  November  1863  the  steam  tug  Daisy  was  re- 
named Clover  (q.  v.). 

III 

The  Daisy  (No.  22),  a ferry  launch,  served  in  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  from  1885  to  1919. 

IV 

The  fourth  Daisy,  a lighthouse  tender,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  11  April  1917  and  served  at  New- 
port, R.I.,  until  returned  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  1 
July  1919. 

V 

The  fifth  Daisy  (No.  1186),  a yawl,  served  in  a non- 
commissioned status  in  the  7th  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 


Daisy  Archer 

Former  name  retained. 

Daisy  Archer  (No.  1283),  a motorboat,  was  free 
leased  to  the  Navy  by  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
Maryland  in  1917.  She  was  placed  in  service  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  where  she  engaged  in  patrol  and  trans- 
port duties.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  27  No- 
vember 1918. 
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Dakotan 

A member  of  the  Dakota  tribe. 

(AP:  dp.  14,375;  1.  428'9";  b.  53'6";  dr.  23';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  88;  a.  2 5") 

Dakotan  (No.  3382)  was  built  in  1912  by  Maryland 
Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
29  January  1919;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  J.  Simmons,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force, 
Dakotan  made  five  transatlantic  voyages  between  15 
February  and  20  July  1919,  carrying  cargo  to  St.  Naz- 
aire  and  Bordeaux,  France  for  the  Army  of  Occupation, 
and  returning  servicemen  to  the  United  States.  She 
was  decommissioned  at  New  York  City  31  July  1919 
and  returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 

Dale 

Richard  Dale,  born  6 November  1756  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
was  appointed  a midshipman  in  the  Continental  Navy 
in  1776.  Captured  by  the  enemy  in  1777  while  serving 
in  the  Continental  brig  Lexington,  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Mill  Prison,  England,  but  escaped  to  France  to  join 
John  Paul  Jones.  He  was  First  Lieutenant  in  Bon- 
homme  Richard  when  she  captured  Serapis  in  the  cele- 
brated engagement  of  23  September  1779.  During  1781 
and  1782  he  commanded  Queen  of  France  and  made 
several  captures.  Commissioned  a Captain  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  4 June  1794,  he  commanded  Ganges 
during  the  Quasi-War  with  France,  1798-1801,  then 
commanded  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Tripoli  in  1801.  He  resigned  from  the 
Navy  17  December  1802,  and  died  at  Philadelphia  26 
February  1826. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  566;  1.  117';  b.  32';  dr.  15'8";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  150; 
a.  14  32-pdr.,  2 12-pdr.) 

The  first  Dale,  a sloop-of-war,  was  launched  8 No- 
vember 1839  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and  commis- 
sioned 11  December  1839,  Commander  J.  Gwinn  in 
command.  She  was  taken  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  to  be 
readied  for  sea. 

Dale’s  first  cruise,  on  which  she  sailed  from  Norfolk 
13  December  1840,  took  her  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Pacific  Station.  Based  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  she  pa- 
trolled the  eastern  waters  of  the  vast  ocean  to  protect 
American  commerce  and  the  whaling  industry.  Upon 
her  return  to  the  east  coast  in  October  1843,  she  went 
into  ordinary  at  New  York  until  early  in  1846,  when 
she  was  refitted  for  a second  cruise  in  the  Pacific. 

Sailing  from  New  York  6 June  1846,  Dale  arrived  at 
Valparaiso  8 September,  and  cruised  the  coast  of  South 
America  until  ordered  north  for  duty  in  the  Mexican 
War.  The  sloop  arrived  off  Monterey,  Mexico,  in  Jan- 
uary 1847,  and  through  the  remaining  year  of  the  war, 
cruised  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  California.  Not  only 
did  she  capture  several  Mexican  privateers  and  mer- 
chantmen, but  landing  parties  she  sent  ashore  raised 
the  American  flag  over  the  towns  of  Guaymas  and 
Muelje.  Following  the  ending  of  the  war  in  February 

1848,  Dale  continued  to  patrol  until  the  summer  of 

1849,  when  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at 
New  York  22  August  1849. 

In  ordinary  at  New  York  between  August  1849  and 
August  1850,  Dale  made  three  extended  cruises  along 
the  African  coast  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  until 
going  out  of  commission  in  May  1859.  She  was  recom- 
missioned 30  June  1861  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  sailed 
to  join  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  cap- 
turing two  schooners  on  her  passage  to  Port  Royal,  S.C. 
Here  she  served  as  store  and  guard  ship  until  sailing 
north  for  repairs  30  September  1862. 

Dale  arrived  at  Key  West  10  December  1862  for  duty 
as  ordnance  store  ship  until  3 July  1865.  She  was  de- 


commissioned at  Philadelphia  20  July  1865,  and  was  in 
ordinary  at  Norfolk  until  recommissioned  29  May  1867. 
She  served  as  training  ship  at  the  Naval  Academy 
until  1884,  then  as  receiving  ship  at  Washington  Navy 
Yard  until  1894.  Transferred  to  the  Maryland  Naval 
Militia  in  1895,  she  was  renamed  Oriole  30  November 
1904,  and  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  at  Baltimore 
23  July  1906. 

II 

(DD-4 : dp.  420;  1.  250';  b.  23'7";  dr.  6'6";  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  73;  a.  2 3'',  2 18"  tt. ; cl.  Bainbridge) 

The  second  Dale  (DD-4)  was  launched  24  July  1900 
by  William  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. ; sponsored  by 
Miss  M.  H.  Wilson;  placed  in  reserve  commission  24 
October  1902,  Lieutenant  H.  E.  Yarnell  in  command; 
outfitted  at  Norfolk,  Va. ; and  commissioned  in  full  13 
February  1903,  Lieutenant  H.  I.  Cone  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet,  Dale  cruised 
with  the  First  Torpedo  Flotilla  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
taking  part  in  a fleet  search  problem  conducted  off 
Maine,  and  passing  before  President  Roosevelt  in  re- 
view off  Oyster  Bay  17  August  1903. 

The  First  Torpedo  Flotilla,  convoyed  by  Buffalo 
(AD),  cleared  Norfolk  12  December  1903  and  sailed  to 
the  Asiatic  Station  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Suez  Canal.  Arriving  at  Cavite,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, 14  April  1904,  Dale  cruised  in  the  islands  and  on 
the  coast  of  China  until  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  at  Cavite  5 December  1905.  Recommissioned 
10  July  1907  she  remained  on  duty  with  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  cruising  to  Japan  and  China,  engaging  in  tor- 
pedo and  battle  practice  and  maneuvers  with  the  flo- 
tilla, guarding  and  inspecting  the  target  range  at  Ca- 
vite, and  transporting  mail  and  passengers. 

After  United  States  entered  World  War  I,  Dale  pa- 
trolled the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay  from  30  June  to  1 
August  1917,  then  sailed  to  join  U.S.  Patrol  Squad- 
rons based  on  Gibraltar,  arriving  20  October  1917. 
She  patrolled  and  escorted  convoys  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean until  the  end  of  the  war.  Clearing  Gibraltar 
8 December  1918,  Dale  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  12 
January  1919,  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  9 
July  1919  and  sold  3 January  1920. 

III 

(DD-290 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'3";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  third  Dale  (DD-290)  was  launched  19  November 
1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Peters;  and  commis- 
sioned 16  February  1920,  Commander  F.  H.  Roberts  in 
command. 

From  3 March  to  3 April  1920  Dale  cruised  New  Eng- 
land waters  aiding  in  the  recalibration  of  radio  com- 
pass stations  in  the  1st  Naval  District.  Assigned  to 
Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  operated  with  de- 
stroyer squadrons  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  in  the  Caribbean.  Her  activities  in- 
cluded tactical  exercises  and  battle  practice;  fleet  ma- 
neuvers, war  exercises,  and  fleet  search  problems;  train- 
ing naval  reservists;  and  service  from  Norfolk  in  the 
calibration  of  radio  compass  stations  in  the  5th  Naval 
District. 

On  17  June  1924  Dale  sailed  from  Newport  to  make 
courtesy  visits  to  ports  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Scotland,  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Ar- 
riving at  Gibraltar  21  September,  she  cruised  in  the 
Mediterranean  until  June,  engaging  in  battle  practice, 
intelligence  work,  and  international  goodwill  calls.  She 
departed  Gibraltar  2 July  1925  for  New  York,  arriving 
16  July. 

Dale  operated  with  Destroyer  Squadrons,  Scouting 
Fleet,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in 
the  Canal  Zone  until  arrival  at  Philadelphia  21  Sep- 
tember 1929.  She  was  decommissioned  there  1 May 
1930  and  sold  17  January  1931. 
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IV 

(DD-353 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'3";  b.  34'3";  dr.  16'4"; 
s.  36  k. ; cpl.  160;  a.  5 5",  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Dale) 

The  fourth  Dale  (DD-353)  was  launched  23  January 
1935  by  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Dale;  and  commissioned  17  June  1935,  Commander  W. 
A.  Corn  in  command. 

Dale  made  a southern  cruise  from  13  February  to 
6 March  1936,  visiting  Norfolk,  Dry  Tortugas,  Fla.,  and 
Galveston,  Tex.,  and  acted  as  escort  for  President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt’s  cruise  in  the  Bahamas  before  departing 
for  the  west  coast.  She  took  part  in  fleet  problems, 
made  a good  will  visit  to  Callao,  Peru,  served  as  train- 
ing ship  for  the  gunnery  school  at  San  Diego,  and 
cruised  to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Caribbean  on 
exercises. 

On  5 October  1939  Dale  departed  San  Diego  to  join 
the  Hawaiian  Detachment  for  training  and  patrol.  She 
was  moored  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  Japanese  at- 
tacked 7 December  1941.  The  duty  officer  (an  ensign) 
got  her  underway  immediately  to  establish  a patrol 
off  the  harbor  entrance.  She  opened  fire  on  the  enemy 
planes,  splashing  at  least  one. 

From  14  December  1941  to  17  March  1942  Dale 
screened  Lexington  (CV-2)  and  Yorktown  (CV-5),  cov- 
ering the  strikes  on  the  Salamaua-Lae  area  of  New 
Guinea  on  10  March.  Dale  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
escort  and  training  duty  until  11  May  when  she  de- 
parted for  Mare  Island  and  an  overhaul.  On  5 June 
she  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  with  others,  to  back  up 
the  task  forces  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Midway  from 
6 July  to  17  August.  She  was  assigned  to  convoy  duty 
between  Viti  Levu,  Fijis,  and  Efate  and  Espiritu  Santo, 
New  Hebrides,  in  preparation  for  the  assault  on 
Guadalcanal.  She  covered  the  landings,  escorted  trans- 
ports loaded  with  reinforcements  to  the  bitterly  con- 
tested island  from  18  August  to  21  September,  then 
sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  escort  and  training  duty 
until  10  November.  She  sailed  to  screen  battleships 
Washington  (BB-56)  and  South  Dakota  (BB-57)  into 
Pearl  Harbor,  continuing  with  South  Dakota  to  San 
Francisco. 

On  9 January  1943  Dale  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
for  duty  in  Aleutian  waters.  She  supported  the  occupa- 
tion of  Amchitka  between  23  January  and  19  March, 
patrolling  and  repelling  attacks  by  the  Japanese.  On 
22  March  her  group  sailed  to  patrol  west  of  Attu  to 
intercept  and  destroy  enemy  shipping  bound  for  Attu 
or  Kiska.  Four  days  later  the  group  engaged  a numer- 
ically superior  Japanese  force  screening  reinforcements 
to  Attu.  In  the  resulting  Battle  of  the  Komandorski 
Islands,  at  one  time  or  another  Dale  took  all  of  the 
Japanese  cruisers  under  fire  as  well  as  screening  the 
damaged  Salt  Lake  City  (CA-25).  The  Japanese  re- 
inforcements failed  to  reach  Attu.  She  screened  trans- 
ports and  fire  support  ships  into  Attu  for  the  assault 
on  11  May,  then  patrolled  off  Attu  until  1 August.  She 
joined  in  the  preinvasion  bombardment  of  Kiska  2 Au- 
gust, then  screened  the  transports  which  landed  men 
there  13  August.  She  joined  Kane  (DD-235)  for  a re- 
connaissance of  Rat  and  Buldir  Islands  22  August,  find- 
ing no  Japanese  present. 

Sailing  from  Adak  5 September  1943,  Dale  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  16  September  to  screen  the  group 
which  on  8 October  fueled  carriers  returning  from  a 
2-day  air  strike  on  Wake.  Dale  trained  at  Pearl  Harbor 
until  5 November.  She  escorted  a group  of  LST’s  to 
the  landings  on  Makin  of  20  November,  then  sailed  for 
the  west  coast. 

Dale  got  underway  from  San  Diego  13  January  1944 
to  screen  carriers  during  the  assaults  on  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok.  She  served  in  the  Marshalls  on  escort  and 
patrol  until  22  March,  then  screened  TF  58  during  air 
attacks  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi  and  Woleai  between  30 
March  and  1 April  raids  supporting  the  Hollandia  op- 
erations from  21  to  24  April;  and  strikes  on  Truk, 
Satawan  and  Ponape  from  20  April  to  1 May. 


From  6 June  to  30  July  Dale  served  in  the  Marianas, 
bombarding  Saipan  and  Guam,  screening  carriers  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  and  supporting  under- 
water demolition  teams.  Overhauled  at  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard  from  August  to  October,  Dale  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  then  sailed  to  Ulithi  to  join  TF  38.  She 
screened  this  group  during  Philippines  invasion  between 
25  November  and  8 December;  and  while  it  refueled  TF 
38  in  the  South  China  Sea  during  raids  on  the  Chinese 
coast,  Formosa,  Luzon,  and  Okinawa.  She  remained 
with  the  group  during  carrier  strikes  on  Tokyo  and  Kobe. 

Dale  cruised  with  the  logistics  group  on  five  voyages 
between  Ulithi  and  the  Okinawa  area  between  13 
March  1945  and  11  June  when  she  sailed  for  Leyte  to 
join  a carrier  division’s  screen.  Dale  returned  to  Leyte 
to  escort  a convoy  to  Ulithi  and  patrolled  there  until 
29  July  and  then  escorted  a convoy  to  Okinawa. 

Anchored  at  Guam  when  the  war  ended,  Dale  con- 
voyed two  ships  to  a rendezvous  on  19  August  off  Ja- 
pan, then  sailed  homeward,  arriving  at  San  Diego  7 
September.  Four  days  later  she  was  underway  for  the 
east  coast.  Arriving  at  New  York  25  September,  Dale 
was  decommissioned  16  October  1945  and  sold  20  De- 
cember 1946. 

Dale  received  12  battle  stars  for  W.W.  II  service. 

V 

(DLG-19:  dp.  7,500;  1.  533';  b.  53';  dr.  24'6'';  s. 
34  k. ; cpl.  396;  a.  2 twin  Terrier  launchers,  4 3"x.50  A A, 
1 ASROC-8,  2 triple  torpedo  launchers  (Mk32)  cl. 

Leahy) 

The  fifth  Dale  (DLG-19)  was  laid  down  by  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  6 September  1960;  launched 
28  July  1962;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  wife 
of  Congressman  Flood,  Pennsylvania,  11th  District;  and 
commissioned  23  November  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Captain  Robert  R.  Crutchfield  USN,  commanding. 

Dale  W.  Peterson 

Dale  William  Peterson,  born  18  November  1919  in 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  26  March 
1940  for  aviation  training.  Commissioned  as  Ensign  5 
April  1941,  he  reported  to  Fighting  Squadron  6,  12 
May  1941,  and  flew  with  that  group  until  his  death  8 
May  1942  during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  Ensign 
Peterson  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  distinguished 
service  in  intercepting  enemy  bombers  attacking  his 
carrier  20  February  1942,  and  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  his  actions 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  in  which  he  gave 
his  life. 

(DE-337 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21 
k.;  cpl.  186,  a.  3 3'',  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 
dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Dale  W.  Peterson  (DE-337)  was  launched  22  Decem- 
ber 1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  N.  F.  Peterson,  mother  of  Ensign 
Peterson;  and  commissioned  17  February  1944,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  A.  Hero,  USNR,  in  command. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk  19  April  1944  Dale  W.  Peterson 
was  assigned  to  train  nucleus  crews.  Between  1 July 
and  27  September  she  made  two  voyages  escorting  con- 
voys to  the  Mediterranean,  then  from  1 November  1944 
to  3 June  1945  Dale  W.  Peterson  operated  between  New 
York  and  United  Kingdom  and  France,  making  five 
crossings.  She  sailed  from  New  York  24  June  for  train- 
ing at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  the  West  Coast, 
arriving  at  San  Diego  7 August.  Underway  the  next 
day  for  Pearl  Harbor  she  arrived  on  2 September,  Dale 
W.  Peterson  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  east  coast. 
On  29  October  she  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
and  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  27  March  1946. 

Dalhart,  see  PC— 619 
Dalhart,  City  of,  see  City  of  Dalhart 
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Dallas 

Alexander  J.  Dallas,  born  15  May  1791  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  entered  the  Navy  as  a midshipman  22  Novem- 
ber 1805.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  of 
1812,  the  operations  against  Algiers  in  1815,  and  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies.  He  estab- 
lished and  commanded  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  from 
1832  to  1843.  On  16  July  1835  he  was  ordered  to  ad- 
ditional duty  in  command  of  the  West  India  Squadron 
and  supported  General  Scott  during  the  war  with  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  rendering  such  efficient 
service  that  the  Government  gratefully  named  a fort 
for  him  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida.  Commanding 
the  Pacific  Squadron,  Captain  Dallas  died  at  Callao, 
Peru,  3 June  1844  in  the  sloop  Vandalia.  DD-199  was 
named  in  his  honor. 


A city  in  Texas.  CA-140  and  CA-150  were  to  have 
honored  Dallas,  Tex. 

I 

(DD-199:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'3";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Dallas  (DD-199)  was  launched  31  May  1919  by  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; spon- 
sored by  Miss  W.  D.  Strong,  great  grand-daughter  of 
Captain  Dallas;  and  commissioned  29  October  1920, 
Lieutenant  E.  H.  Roach  in  temporary  command.  Lieu- 
tenant A.  R.  Early  assumed  command  10  November 
1920. 

Dallas  cruised  on  the  east  coast,  participating  in  ex- 
ercises and  maneuvers  from  her  base  at  Charleston, 
S.C.  She  arrived  at  Philadelphia  12  April  1922  and 
was  placed  out  of  commission  there  26  June.  Recom- 
missioned 14  April  1925  Dallas  served  with  various  de- 
stroyer squadrons,  acting  as  flagship  for  Squadrons  9, 
7,  and  1.  Until  1931  she  cruised  on  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean,  engaging  in  gunnery  exercises,  battle 
torpedo  practice,  fleet  maneuvers  and  problems;  par- 
ticipating in  joint  Army-Navy  exercises;  training  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve;  and  serving  as  experimental 
ship  at  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.I. 

On  9 January  1932  Dallas  sailed  from  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego,  21 
March.  She  operated  along  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  conducting  force  practice  and  tacti- 
cal exercises  and  participating  in  combined  fleet 
exercises. 

Dallas  sailed  from  San  Diego  9 April  1934  for  the 
Presidential  Review  of  the  Fleet  in  June  1934  at  New 
York  City,  and  tactical  exercises  on  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  Returning  to  San  Diego  9 November, 
Dallas  continued  to  operate  in  the  Pacific  until  1938, 
cruising  to  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

Dallas  operated  in  the  Canal  Zone  area  between  May 
and  November  1938,  visiting  ports  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama;  rendering  service  to  Submarine  Squadron  3; 
and  making  a good-will  call  at  Buenaventura,  Colombia. 
On  17  November  she  weighed  anchor  for  the  east  coast, 
arriving  at  Philadelphia  6 days  later.  She  was  again 
placed  out  of  commission  23  March  1939. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  Europe,  Dallas 
was  recommissioned  25  September  1939  and  assigned 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  serving  as  flagship  for  Destroyer 
Squadrons  41  and  30.  She  patrolled  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  conducted  training  exercises  until  7 July  1941  when 
she  got  underway  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  arriv- 
ing 4 days  later.  Between  11  July  1941  and  10  March 
1942  she  patrolled  between  Argentia  and  Halifax  and 
escorted  convoys  to  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  and  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland. 

From  1 April  1942  to  3 October,  Dallas  escorted 
coastal  shipping  from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to  Florida, 
Texas,  Cuba,  Bermuda,  and  ports  in  the  Caribbean.  On 


25  October  she  cleared  Norfolk  to  rendezvous  with  TF 
34  bound  for  the  invasion  landings  on  North  Africa. 
Dallas  was  to  carry  a U.S.  Army  Raider  battalion,  and 
land  them  up  the  narrow,  shallow,  obstructed  river  to 
take  a strategic  airport  near  Port  Lyautey,  French 
Morocco.  On  10  November  she  began  her  run  up  the 
Oued  Sebou  under  the  masterful  guidance  of  Rene 
Malavergne,  a civilian  pilot  who  was  to  be  the  first 
foreign  civilian  to  receive  the  Navy  Cross.  Under  fire 
by  cannon  and  small  arms  during  the  entire  run,  she 
plowed  her  way  through  mud  and  shallow  water,  nar- 
rowly missing  the  many  sunken  ships  and  other  ob- 
structions, and  sliced  through  a cable  crossing  the 
river,  to  land  her  troops  safely  just  off  the  airport. 
Her  brilliant  success  in  completing  this  mission  with 
its  many  unexpected  complications  won  her  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation.  On  15  November  she  departed 
the  African  coast  for  Boston,  arriving  26  November. 

Dallas  had  convoy  duty  between  Norfolk,  New  York 
and  New  London,  making  one  voyage  to  Gibraltar  from 
3 March  to  14  April  1943,  until  9 May  when  she  de- 
parted Norfolk  for  Oran,  Algeria,  arriving  23  May.  She 
patrolled  off  the  North  African  coast,  then  on  9 July 
joined  TF  81  for  screening  duty  during  the  invasion  of 
Scoglitti,  Sicily,  from  10  to  12  July.  She  returned  to 
convoy  and  patrol  duties  until  7 September  when  she 
joined  the  escort  for  a convoy  bound  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Italian  mainland.  Dallas  screened  the  transport 
group  during  the  landings  at  Salerno  9 September,  and 
joined  a south-bound  convoy  2 days  later,  rescuing  two 
downed  .British  airmen  on  her  way  to  Oran.  She  es- 
corted reinforcements  to  Salerno,  then  served  on  escort 
and  patrol  in  the  Mediterranean  until  11  December 
when  she  got  underway  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at 
Philadelphia  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Following  a thorough  overhaul  at  Charleston,  S.C, 
Dallas  escorted  two  convoys  to  North  Africa  between 
23  February  and  9 June  1944.  On  the  second  voyage 
the  escorts  came  under  attack  by  enemy  torpedo  planes 
on  11  May  but  successfully  defended  the  convoy;  Dallas 
accounted  for  at  least  one  plane,  and  damaging  others. 
She  served  on  the  east  coast  on  various  training  and 
convoy  assignments  until  7 June  1945  when  she  re- 
ported to  Philadelphia.  Her  name  was  changed  to 
Alexander  Dallas  31  March  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
cruiser  Dallas  then  under  construction.  Alexander  Dal- 
las was  decommissioned  28  July  1945  and  sold  for  scrap 
30  November  1945. 

In  addition  to  her  Presidential  Unit  Citation  Dallas 
received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Datlas  (CA-150)  was  canceled  28  March  1945  prior 
to  start  of  construction. 

Dallas  (CA-140)  was  canceled  during  construction  6 
June  1946. 


Dallas,  Alexander,  see  Dallas 


Dalton,  Gloria,  see  Gloria  Dalton 


Dalton  Victory 
Former  name  retained. 

Dalton  Victory  (T-AK-256)  was  built  by  California 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1944.  Acquired  by  the  Navy  and  assigned  to 
MSTS  in  a noncommissioned  status  on  9 August  1950, 
Dalton  Victory  has  carried  out  a multitude  of  duties 
in  the  Pacific  through  1962,  including  operations  in 
support  of  the  Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 
She  was  renamed  Sunnyvale,  and  reclassified  T-AGM-5 
on  27  October  1960. 
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Daly 

Born  11  November  1873  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  Daniel  Daly  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  10  Jan- 
uary 1899.  He  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  for  distinguished  and  gallant  conduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  at  the  Battle  of  Peking,  China 
on  14  August  1900  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  He 
then  served  in  the  Caribbean  and  received  a second 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  gallantry  and 
heroism  on  24-25  October  1915  during  the  capture  of 
Fort  Liberte,  Haiti. 

During  World  War  I he  served  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  from  4 November  1917 
to  21  April  1919,  serving  continually  at  the  front.  He 
was  wounded  twice  during  these  actions.  On  5 June 
1918  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  extinguished  a fire  in  an 
ammunition  dump  at  Lucy-LeBocage,  and  on  7 June 
during  a heavy  bombardment  he  visited  all  the  gun 
crews  of  his  company  to  cheer  his  men.  On  10  June 
he  attacked  an  ene’my  machine  gun  emplacement,  un- 
assisted, and  captured  it  by  the  use  of  hand  grenades 
and  his  automatic  pistol.  Later  during  the  German 
attack  on  Bouresches,  he  brought  in  wounded  men  un- 
der fire.  For  these  many  and  various  acts  of  heroism 
he  was  awarded  the  Army  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
the  Navy  Cross,  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  French  Victory 
Medal,  and  the  French  Medaille  Militaire. 

(DD-519 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'4";  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Fletcher ) 

Daly  (DD-519)  was  launched  24  October  1942  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  A.  Ransweiler,  niece  of  Sergeant  Major  Daly, 
USMC;  and  commissioned  10  March  1943,  Commander 
R.  G.  Visser  in  command. 

Between  14  May  and  21  June  1943  Daly  screened 
Ranger  (CV-4)  on  exercises  and  patrol  off  Argentia, 
Newfoundland.  She  sailed  from  New  York  a week  later 
screening  Lexington  (CV-16)  and  arrived  at  San  Diego 
4 August.  The  next  day  she  was  underway  for  Alaska, 
arriving  at  Adak  11  August.  She  escorted  transports  to 
the  invasion  of  Kiska  from  15  to  21  August,  then  pa- 
trolled and  had  escort  duty  between  Kiska  and  Attu 
until  18  November  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  23  November. 

Daly  left  Pearl  Harbor  9 December  1943  and  arrived 
at  Milne  Bay.  New  Guinea,  18  December.  Four  days 
later  she  sortied  to  escort  landing  craft  during  the 
assault  on  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain  on  26  Decem- 
ber. She  splashed  two  attacking  Japanese  bombers, 
then  aided  survivors  from  Brownson  (DD-518)  rescu- 
ing 168  of  her  crew  despite  exploding  depth  charges 
from  the  sinking  ship  which  caused  temporary  loss  of 
power  on  Daly.  She  covered  the  withdrawal  of  the 
LST’s  to  Cape  Sudest,  then  escorted  a convoy  to  Saidor 
for  the  invasion  landings  of  2 to  4 January  1944.  She 
remained  in  the  New  Guinea  area  covering  resupply 
operations  for  the  troops  on  Saidor  and  Cape  Gloucester 
until  4 February  when  she  sailed  for  Sydney,  Australia. 

Returning  to  Milne  Bay,  22  February  1944,  Daly 
sailed  with  TG  74.2  for  the  invasion  of  the  Admiralty 
Islands,  participating  in  the  bombardments  of  Los 
Negros  Island  on  29  February  and  Seeadler  Harbor, 
Manus  Island  on  7 March,  and  patrolling  in  support  of 
the  landing  forces.  She  returned  to  Milne  Bay  12 
March.  She  operated  from  this  port  on  various  train- 
ing exercises  and  bombarded  Wewak  Harbor  on  17 
March,  then  sortied  18  April  for  the  Hollandia  opera 
tion.  She  provided  fire  support  for  the  invading  troops 
on  21  and  22  April,  then  operated  out  of  Seeadler  Har- 
bor to  bombard  Sawar  and  Wakde  on  29  and  30  April 
and  to  patrol  between  Aitape  and  Tanamerah. 

From  15  May  to  5 August  1944  Daly  served  in  the 
Western  New  Guinea  operations.  She  provided  fire  sup- 
port and  bombardment  in  the  Toem-Wakde-Sarmi 
area,  off  Biak,  Noemfoor,  and  Mios  Woendi  Islands, 


and  acted  as  radar  guard  and  linking  ship  between 
the  landing  and  covering  forces  off  Cape  Sansapor. 
After  a brief  overhaul  at  Sydney,  Australia,  she  sortied 
from  Humboldt  Bay  11  September  for  the  invasion  of 
Morotai,  providing  patrol  and  fire  support  before  re- 
turning to  Manus  29  September.  She  got  underway 
on  11  October  to  render  fire  support  to  the  invading 
troops  on  Leyte  and  joined  in  the  surface  action  with 
Japanese  ships  during  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait 
phase  of  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  25  and 
26  October.  Daly  returned  to  Manus  3 November  and 
six  days  later  sailed  for  a west  coast  overhaul. 

Daly  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  16  February  1945  in  the 
screen  of  air  support  carriers.  She  rescued  11  sur- 
vivors of  Bismarck  Sea  (CVE-95),  sunk  by  a suicide 
plane  on  21  February.  Daly  cleared  the  area  7 March 
for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  to  join  forces  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  On  27  March  she  sortied  to 
provide  patrol  and  fire  support  during  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  Okinawa.  During  a suicide  attack  on 
28  April  she  took  an  enemy  plane  under  fire  and 
splashed  it  a scant  25  yards  off  the  port  beam.  The 
plane’s  bomb  exploded,  killing  three  and  injuring  16 
of  Daly’s  crew.  Repairs  were  quickly  accomplished  at 
Kerama  Retto  and  Daly  resumed  her  hazardous  patrol 
duty.  On  25  May  she  aided  Bates  (APD-47),  a kami- 
kaze’s victim,  rescuing  one  badly  burned  survivor  from 
the  sinking  ship.  On  10  June  she  screened  the  carriers 
of  the  3d  Fleet  in  their  strikes  on  the  Japanese  main- 
land. 

After  replenishing  at  Leyte  Gulf,  Daly  returned  to 
Okinawa  16  July  1945.  She  joined  with  TF  95  to  sweep 
the  East  China  Sea  for  enemy  shipping.  Two  more 
searches  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  River  and  ap- 
proaches to  Shanghai  were  made  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  Daly  arrived  at  Nagasaki  14  September  for  oc- 
cupation duty,  serving  in  Japanese  waters  until  17 
November  when  she  departed  Sasebo  for  the  United 
States,  arriving  at  San  Diego  6 December.  She  ar- 
rived at  Charleston,  S.C.,  23  December,  and  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  18  April  1946. 

Recommissioned  6 July  1951  Daly  joined  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  operated  out  of  her  home  port,  Newport, 
R.I.,  for  antisubmarine  and  convoy  escort  exercises  and 
on  patrol.  Between  18  March  1953  and  15  January  1954 
she  made  a round-the-world  cruise,  sailing  west  to  join 
TF  77  off  Korea  where  she  acted  as  patrol  vessel  off 
Cheju-Do  Island,  the  site  of  UN  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
then  continuing  homeward  through  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean,  calling  at  various  ports  en 
route. 

Daly’s  next  extended  cruise  took  her  to  Northern 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  between  28  July  and  28 
November  1955,  after  which  she  operated  with  Hunter- 
Killer  Group  3 in  the  Caribbean  until  10  April  1956. 
On  4 January  1957  she  sailed  from  Newport  for  a 
cruise  with  the  Middle  East  Force,  implementing  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  with  visits  to  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone;  Simonstown  and  Capetown,  Union  of  South 
Africa;  Mombasa,  Kenya;  Karachi,  Pakistan;  Aden, 
Aden;  Massawa,  Eritrea;  and  the  Canary  Islands  be- 
fore returning  to  Narragansett  Bay  7 June  1957. 

Between  3 September  and  27  November  1957,  Daly 
cruised  to  Northern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  on 
NATO  exercises  and  service  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Be- 
tween 17  March  and  11  October  1959,  she  returned  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf. 
On  2 May  1960,  at  Norfolk,  she  was  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  reserve. 

Daly  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  for  Korean  War  service. 

Daly,  Edward  C.,  see  Edward  C.  Daly 
Damato 

Anthony  Peter  Damato,  born  28  March  1922  in  Shen- 
andoah, Pa.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  8 January 
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1942.  He  served  in  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Algeria,  and  in  the  Pacific  from  21  May  1943.  Corporal 
Damato  was  killed  in  action  19  February  1944  at  Eni- 
wetok,  when  he  threw  himself  on  a hand  grenade  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  companions.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  this 
heroic  self-sacrifice. 

(DD-871 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.  cl. 

Gearing) 

Damato  (DD-871)  was  launched  21  November  1945 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Damato;  and  commissior  jd  27  April 
1946,  Commander  I.  S.  Presler  in  command.  She  was 
reclassified  DEE-871  on  4 March  1951. 

From  her  home  port  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  after 
December  1947,  from  Norfolk,  Damato  cruised  the  At- 
lantic from  Cuba  to  Newfoundland  in  training  and 
exercises.  In  the  summer  of  1949  she  carried  mid- 
shipmen on  a training  cruise  to  France  and  England, 
and  that  fall  joined  in  experimental  cold-weather  op- 
erations in  Arctic  waters. 

From  September  to  November  1950,  Damato  had  her 
first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  during  the  next  year  joined  in  hunter-killer 
operations  in  the  South  Atlantic.  She  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  fall  of  1951,  the  summers  of  1952, 
1953,  and  1954.  In  both  1952  and  1953,  she  joined  in 
autumn  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  exercises 
in  the  North  Atlantic  and  during  the  summer  of  1955 
joined  a Midshipman  Training  Cruise  to  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Between  October  and  December  1956,  she  served  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  12  June 
1957  was  in  Hampton  Roads  for  the  International 
Naval  Review.  That  summer  she  cruised  to  Brazil 
with  midshipmen  on  board  for  training,  then  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  in  March  1958.  She  patrolled  off 
the  Levant,  then  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  join 
the  Middle  East  Force  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  returning 
to  Norfolk  for  local  operations  in  September.  During 
1959  she  served  with  TF  “Alfa,”  concentrating  on  the 
development  of  improved  antisubmarine  warfare  tech- 
niques. She  visited  Quebec,  Canada,  in  July,  and  in 
August  sailed  north  again  to  pass  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  dedicated  a month  previously.  She 
called  at  Montreal,  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  arrived  at 
Toronto  for  the  Canadian  National  Exposition,  joining 
in  the  review  of  NATO  naval  forces  taken  by  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,  the  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma,  Britain’s 
senior  military  officer.  Returning  home,  she  called  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  and  resumed  east  coast  and  Carib- 
bean operations  through  1962. 

Damon  M.  Cummings 

Damon  M.  Cummings,  born  30  January  1910  in  Belvi- 
dere,  111.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  4 June 
1931.  He  served  in  Northampton  (CA-26)  and  Mona- 
ghan 1DD-354)  and  had  staff  duty  at  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  and  with  Destroyer  Squadron  3.  Serving 
on  the  staff  of  Commander,  South  Pacific  Force,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Cummings  was  killed  in  action 
while  on  board  San  Francisco  (CA-38)  on  the  night  of 
12-13  November  1942.  For  his  heroism  and  determina- 
tion during  the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  he  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 


Damon  Cummings  (DE-756)  was  canceled  during 
construction  2 October  1943. 

I 

(DE-643 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.>,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Buckley) 


Damon  M.  Cummings  (DE-643)  was  launched  18 
April  1944  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  M.  Cummings;  and  com- 
missioned 29  June  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  R. 
Millett,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  8 September  1944  Damon  M. 
Cummings  escorted  a convoy  to  Eniwetok  and  then 
sailed  on  to  Port  Purvis,  Florida  Island,  arriving  15 
October.  She  served  in  the  Solomons  until  6 November, 
and  on  19  November  she  arrived  at  Funafuti,  Ellice 
Islands,  from  which  she  patrolled  shipping  lanes  until 
2 January  1945. 

Returning  to  Port  Purvis  18  January  1945  Damon  M. 
Cummings  continued  escort  and  patrol  duty  in  the 
Solomons  until  9 March.  After  repairs  to  her  sound 
gear  at  Manus,  she  arrived  at  Leyte  19  March  to  rendez- 
vous with  an  LST  group  which  she  screened  to  the 
invasion  of  Okinawa  on  1 April.  She  remained  on 
patrol  off  Okinawa  until  1 May,  then  escorted  convoys 
from  Ulithi,  Saipan,  and  San  Pedro  Bay.  Leyte,  to 
Okinawa  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Damon  M.  Cummings  remained  in  the  Far  East  serv- 
ing on  air-sea  rescue  stations  in  the  Marianas  and 
visiting  Tokyo  from  3 to  12  October  until  1 November 
when  she  cleared  Saipan  for  an  overhaul  at  Bermerton, 
Wash.  She  returned  to  the  Western  Pacific  to  provide 
services  to  the  fleet  at  Tsingtao  and  Shanghai,  China, 
and  off  Haiphong  and  Saigon,  Indo-China,  between  15 
February  and  16  September  1946.  She  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  at  Long  Beach  3 February 
1947. 

Damon  M.  Cummings  received  one  battle  star  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Dan,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 


Dan  Smith 

Former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  150;  1.  87'9";  b.  25'2";  dph.  8'2";  cpl.  33; 
a.  2 32-pdr.) 

Dan  Smith,  a wooden  sailing  schooner,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  at  New  York  7 September  1861; 
outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned 
30  January  1862,  Acting  Master  G.  W.  Brown  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  duty  in  the  newly  organized  Mortar 
Flotilla,  she  sailed  from  New  York  4 February  1862, 
arriving  on  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  11  March.  During  her  service  in  this  area  she 
joined  in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Forts  Jack- 
son  and  St.  Philip  from  18  to  24  April  1862;  took  part 
in  the  passage  of  the  batteries  at,  and  shelling  of, 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  from  26  June  to  5 July  1862;  and  had 
frequent  encounters  with  other  enemy  shore  batteries. 

Repaired  at  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of  1862  Dan 
Smith  sailed  for  duty  with  the  Potomac  Flotilla  25 
October.  From  30  October  to  22  July  1863  the  schooner 
cruised  the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  and  Piankatank 
Rivers  and  various  creeks  of  Virginia  on  guard  and 
picket  duty.  She  shared  in  the  capture  of  the  schooner 
Emily  Murray  9 February  1863  and  captured  many 
small  craft  used  to  carry  contraband  goods  across  the 
Potomac.  On  22  July  1863  Dan  Smith  entered  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  to  prepare  for  duty  with  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 

On  28  July  1863  Dan  Smith  stood  down  the  Potomac 
and  arrived  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  9 August,  in  time  to 
take  part  in  an  assault  on  Forts  Wagner  and  Gregg  9 
days  later.  She  served  in  the  coastal  waters  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  during  the  remainder  of  the  War, 
capturing  the  schooner  Sophia  in  Altamaha  Sound,  Ga., 
3 March  1864.  From  9 to  14  February  1865  she  co- 
operated with  the  Army  in  an  expedition  up  Folly  River, 
S.C.  She  set  sail  for  Philadelphia  6 June  1865  arriving 
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9 days  later.  There  Dan  Smith  was  decommissioned 
28  June  1865  and  sold  10  August  1865. 


Dana 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(Sch:  cpl.  11) 

The  first  Dana  was  a Coast  Survey  schooner  taken 
over  for  the  Navy  by  Commander  James  H.  Ward  of 
the  Potomac  Flotilla  on  10  June  1861.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Acting  Master’s  Mate  R.  B.  Ely,  she  was  used 
as  a guard  and  convoy  ship  and  a coal  depot  in  the 
Potomac  River  until  July  1862  when  she  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia  for  disposal. 

II 

The  second  Dana,  a steam  lighter,  served  in  a non- 
commissioned status  in  the  3d  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 


Dandelion 

A familiar  flowering  herb. 

(Tug:  t.  Ill;  1.  90';  b.  19';  dph.  7'6";  s.  19  k.;  cpl.  21; 
a.  2 12-pdr.  how.) 

Dandelion,  a steam  tug,  was  built  as  Antietam  in 
1862  by  Winson  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  21  November  1862;  renamed  Dandelion; 
and  outfitted  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Commanded 
by  Acting  Master  C.  Folsom,  Dandelion  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  12  December  1862  for  duty  with  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  arriving  at  Port  Royal, 
S.C.,  4 days  later.  She  served  as  a tug  in  the  coastal 
and  inland  waters  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  until  the  end  of  hostilities.  On  3 March  1863 
she  took  part  in  an  engagement  between  Union  ships 
and  Fort  McAllister,  and  on  8 April  she  rescued  the 
crew  of  Keokuk  which  sank  off  Morris  Island  near 
Charleston,  S.C.  During  9 and  10  July  1863  she  towed 
into  Folly  River,  S.C.,  the  boats  of  an  expedition  which 
captured  Morris  Island.  She  participated  in  the  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Wagner,  S.C.,  on  24  July  and  17  August, 
and  from  7 to  21  February  1864  accompanied  an  expe- 
•dition  up  St.  John’s  River,  Fla. 

Dandelion  sailed  from  Charleston  2 July  1865  and 
arrived  at  New  York  a week  later.  She  was  decom- 
missioned there  14  July  1865,  and  sold  15  August  1865. 


Dane 

A county  in  Wisconsin. 

(APA-238:  dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  692;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Dane  (APA-238)  was  launched  9 August  1945  by 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D. 
A.  Button;  transferred  to  the  Navy  29  October  1945; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  D.  K.  Day  in 
command. 

Dane  made  three  “Magic  Carpet”  voyages  to  the 
Western  Pacific  from  29  December  1945  to  10  July  1946, 
bringing  home  veterans  from  Okinawa,  Guam,  Peleliu, 
Manus,  Truk,  and  Kwajalein.  She  remained  at  San 
Francisco  until  placed  out  of  commission  20  December 
1946.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration 17  August  1958. 


Dania,  see  PCE-870 


Daniel 

Hugh  Spencer  Daniel,  born  26  December  1923  in 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve 9 June  1941.  Joining  Hornet  (CV-8)  19  October 

1941,  he  remained  on  board  that  ship  until  his  death  2 
days  after  the  action  off  Santa  Cruz  Island  26  October 

1942.  Private  First  Class  Daniel  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism  in  refusing  to 
leave  his  gunnery  station  although  wounded  during  this 
battle. 

(DE-335 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7'';  dr.  8'7";  s.  21 
k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 
dct.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Daniel  (DE-335)  was  launched  16  November  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Daniel;  and  commissioned  24  January  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  H.  E.  Waller,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Sailing  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  11  February  1944, 
Daniel  conducted  shakedown  training  at  Bermuda  en 
route  to  Norfolk  where  she  arrived  24  March.  She 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  school  ship  training  destroyer 
escort  nucleus  crews  in  Hampton  Roads  until  31  May. 
After  escorting  a tug  to  Bermuda  she  reported  for 
convoy  duty. 

Between  27  June  and  27  September  1944  Daniel  es- 
corted two  convoys  to  Naples,  Italy,  then  made  five 
escort  voyages  to  ports  in  England  and  France  between 
23  October  1944  and  3 June  1945. 

Daniel  arrived  at  San  Diego  29  July,  and  4 days 
later  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor.  Arriving  9 Au- 
gust, she  conducted  exercises  and  served  as  plane  guard 
for  Corregidor  (CVE-58)  during  pilot  qualification 
landings.  On  5 September  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast, 
arriving  at  Philadelphia  27  September.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  12  April  1946. 


Daniel  A.  J.oy 

Daniel  Albert  Joy,  born  11  October  1918  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  8 February  1937. 
For  his  heroism  and  courage  in  braving  Japanese  fire 
to  remove  the  wounded  to  safety  on  Guadalcanal  until 
killed  by  enemy  gunfire  on  5 October  1942,  Pharma- 
cist’s Mate  Second  Class  Joy  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-585 : dp.  1,450:  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'9";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Rudder ow) 

Daniel  A.  Joy  (DE-585)  was  launched  15  January 
1944  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyards,  Hingham, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Joy;  and  commissioned 
28  April  1944,  Lieutenant  F.  E.  Lawton,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Following  a voyage  on  convoy  escort  duty  to  Bizerte, 
Tunisia  between  2 August  and  19  September  1944, 
Daniel  A.  Joy  sailed  from  Boston  1 October  and  ar- 
rived at  Humboldt  Bay  20  November.  Next  day  she 
got  underway  to  screen  reinforcements  for  thj  land- 
ings on  Leyte.  She  remained  on  escort  and  patrol  duty 
in  the  Philippines,  convoying  ships  from  New  Guinea 
and  Manus,  and  covering  the  landings  at  Lingayen 
Gulf,  Mangarin  Bay,  and  Mindoro.  From  23  April  to 
10  August  1945  she  was  in  the  Manila  Bay  area  en- 
gaged in  local  escort  and  antisubmarine  patrol  duty. 
From  10  August  to  21  September  she  made  two  voy- 
ages to  Okinawa,  returning  to  conduct  mine  disposal 
patrols  in  the  waters  off  Mindoro  and  standing  by 
during  the  minesweeping  operations  in  Liange  Bay. 

Daniel  A.  Joy  sailed  from  Samar  1 December  1945 
for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Pedro  22  December. 
On  12  August  1946  she  was  assigned  to  the  12th 
Naval  District  for  duty  as  a Naval  Reserve  training 
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vessel,  and  she  sailed  the  next  day  for  San  Francisco. 
She  remained  on  this  duty  until  decommissioned  7 
February  1949.  Recommissioned  11  December  of  that 
year,  she  sailed  from  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  4 
March  1950  for  New  Orleans  where  her  screws  were 
removed  and  her  mast  stepped  down.  Pontoons  were 
secured  to  her  sides  and  she  was  towed  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, Illinois,  and  Chicago  Rivers  to  Lake  Michigan 
where  her  screws  and  mast  were  replaced.  On  5 May 
1950  she  was  placed  in  commission,  in  reserve  to 
serve  as  the  flagship  for  six  patrol  vessels  of  the  9th 
Naval  District  engaged  in  the  training  of  naval  re- 
servists on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Daniel  A.  Joy  received  two  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Daniel  T.  Griffin 

Daniel  Thornburg  Griffin,  born  25  March  1911  in 
Allendale,  111.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  6 October  1930 
and  served  continuously  until  his  death  during  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941. 
Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  First  Class  Griffin  was  cited 
by  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  for  his  prompt 
and  efficient  action  and  his  utter  disregard  of  personal 
danger  in  the  defense  of  Naval  Air  Station,  Kaneohe 
Bay. 

(DE-54:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  13'6";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Buckley) 

Daniel  T.  Griffin  (DE-54)  was  launched  25  February 
1943  by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Hingham, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  T.  Griffin;  and  commis- 
sioned 9 June  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  P.  M.  Fen- 
ton, tJSNR,  in  command. 

After  a voyage  escorting  a convoy  to  Casablanca, 
French  Morocco  between  15  August  and  24  September 
1943,  Daniel  T.  Griffin  took  up  convoy  duty  between 
New  York  and  Northern  Ireland,  making  eight  trans- 
atlantic voyages  between  13  October  1943  and  23  Sep- 
tember 1944.  She  arrived  at  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  22 
October  for  conversion  to  a high-speed  transport.  She 
was  reclassified  APD-38,  23  October  1944. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  13  January  1945  Daniel  T. 
Griffin  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  6 February  to  serve 
with  underwater  demolition  teams.  She  cleared  14 
February  on  convoy  duty  to  Ulithi  and  Kossol  Pas- 
sage, then  arrived  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  5 March 
for  invasion  rehearsals  off  Hononhan  Island.  On  19 
March  she  got  underway  for  Kerama  Retto,  arriving 
on  the  26th.  During  the  assault  on  Okinawa,  she 
screened  ships  at  Kerama  Retto  and  swept  mines, 
delivered  explosives  to  the  Okinawa  beaches,  and  then 
acted  as  rescue  ship  until  18  May.  On  6 April  she 
fought  off  several  suicide  attacks  splashing  at  least 
two  enemy  planes.  When  Morris  (DD-417)  was  hit 
Daniel  T.  Griffin  protected  her  against  further  attack, 
assisted  in  putting  out  her  fires,  and  escorted  her  into 
Kerama  Retto. 

Daniel  T.  Griffin  served  on  local  escort  duty  at  Sai- 
pan between  20  May  and  19  June  1945,  then  escorted 
a convoy  back  to  Okinawa,  and  another  from  Okinawa 
to  Ulithi.  On  11  July  she  arrived  in  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte,  for  varied  duty  in  the  Philippines  until  22  Sep- 
tember when  she  sailed  with  occupation  troops  to  Kure, 
Japan,  landing  her  passengers  from  6 to  11  October. 
Returning  to  Manila  16  October  she  redeployed  troops 
in  the  Philippines  until  2 December  when  she  sailed 
for  the  United  States.  She  called  briefly  at  San  Diego, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  11  January  1946.  and  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.  4 March.  She  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  there  30  May  1946. 

Daniel  T.  Griffin  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Dantzler,  Bessie  H.,  see  Bessie  H.  Dantzler 


Dapdap 

Former  name  retained. 

Dapdap  (YFB-684),  a working  launch,  was  attached 
to  the  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.I.,  or  the  16th  Naval 
District  from  1908  to  1942.  She  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List  on  24  July  1942. 

Daraga 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  77'6";  b.  17';  dr.  3'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  15;  a. 

2 1-pdr.) 

Daraga  (No.  43),  a motorboat,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  in  1917,  commissioned  on  23  April  of  that 
year  Ensign  A.  F.  Spare,  USNRF,  commanding,  and 
assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District  where  she  performed 
harbor  entrance  patrol  duty  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  served 
as  mother  ship  to  Patrol  Squadron  1 until  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  In  1919  she  was  transferred  to  the  1st 
Naval  District,  decommissioned,  and  was  sold  on  7 July 
1921. 

Darby 

Marshall  Eugene  Darby,  Jr.,  born  10  November  1918 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy 6 June  1940.  He  served  in  Oklahoma  (BB-37) 
until  killed  in  action  during  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941. 

(DE-218:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  13'6";  s. 
24  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct.;  cl.  Buckley) 

Darby  (DE-218)  was  launched  29  Mav  1943  by  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Darby; 
and  commissioned  15  November  1943,  Commander  D.  D. 
Humphreys,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  Philadelphia  19  January  1944,  Darby  sailed 
on  escort  duty  to  Bora  Bora,  Society  Islands,  and 
Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  and  arrived  at  Guadal- 
canal 20  March.  She  operated  with  TF  31  in  the  Solo- 
mons until  23  July,  among  other  duties  screening  the 
landings  on  Emirau  Island  10  April.  From  23  July  she 
escorted  convoys  among  the  islands  of  Guadalcanal, 
Eniwetok,  New  Hebrides,  Manus,  and  Majuro.  After  a 
brief  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  8 to  24  October, 
she  served  on  convoy  duty  between  Guam  and  Eni- 
wetok until  mid-November.  On  15  November  she  con- 
ducted a hunter-killer  patrol  off  Ponape,  then  fired  a 
shore  bombardment  on  Tanga  Island  before  returning 
to  Eniwetok.  Three  days  later  she  sailed  by  way  of 
Kwajalein,  Guadalcanal,  and  Manus  for  exercises  in 
Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea  from  7 to  26  December  in 
preparation  for  the  Lingayen  assault. 

Darby  sortied  from  Manus  2 January  1945  screening 
transports  to  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  to  reinforce  the 
troops  there.  Arriving  11  January,  she  remained  in  the 
Philippines  on  escort  and  patrol  duties  until  28  Feb- 
ruary when  she  cleared  for  Ulithi  to  join  a convoy 
carrying  garrison  troops  for  Iwo  Jima.  She  arrived 
off  the  island  18  March,  remaining  there  on  patrol  un- 
til 27  March  when  she  sailed  to  escort  transports  to 
Eniwetok.  She  continued  on  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving 
12  April  for  repairs. 

Darby  was  training  in  the  Hawaiian  area  when  the 
war  ended  and  on  29  August  1945  got  underway  for  San 
Francisco,  carrying  servicemen  eligible  for  discharge. 
After  an  overhaul  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast,  arriv- 
ing at  New  York  15  December  and  at  New  London  8 
January  1946.  She  sailed  out  of  New  London  for 
training  and  exercises  until  16  January  1947  when  she 
cleared  for  Charleston,  S.C.  Darby  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  there  28  April  1947. 

Recommissioned  24  October  1950,  Darby  became  flag- 
ship for  the  newly  commissioned  Escort  Squadron  8 
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on  14  May  1951,  with  Norfolk  her  home  port.  On  19 
June  she  entered  Newport  News  Shipyard  to  have  ad- 
vanced antisubmarine  weapons  installed,  then  began 
intensive  training  and  joined  in  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Atlantic.  She  served  as  school  ship  for  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key  West,  from  4 April  to  12 
July  1952,  and  between  26  August  and  11  October  sailed 
in  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Operation 
“Mainbrace,”  visiting  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Rosyth, 
Scotland,  and  Kristiansand,  Norway. 

Darby  alternated  school  ship  duty  at  Key  West  with 
training  in  the  Virginia  Capes  area  and  took  part  in  a 
Midshipmen  cruise  in  the  summer  of  1954,  visiting 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  Portsmouth,  England.  Between  28 
January  and  25  April  1958  she  called  at  Trinidad  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  while  on  a cruise  to  survey  Ascension 
Island  in  connection  with  missile  tracking  operations 
in  the  South  Atlantic. 

On  23  February  1959  Darby  was  placed  in  service  in 
reserve  for  use  in  the  training  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
out  of  Baltimore.  These  training  cruises  took  her 
along  the  east  coast  and  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  this  duty 
continued  through  1962. 

Darby  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Darby,  General  William  O.,  see 

General  William,  0.  Darby 

Daring 

Venturesome  boldness. 

(AM-87:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  11'7";  s.  17 
k. ; cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

Daring  (AM-87)  was  launched  23  May  1942  by  Com- 
mercial Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and  commis- 
sioned 10  October  1942,  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Stiff,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  2 February  1943,  Daring 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  12  February  for  service  as 
local  escort  and  school  ship,  and  sweeping  mines  until 
5 March  when  she  was  underway  for  Noumea.  From 
24  March  1943  until  25  November  1944  Daring  re- 
mained in  the  southwest  Pacific  on  inter-island  escort 
duty  and  antisubmarine  patrol,  taking  part  in  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Treasury  Islands  on  6 November  1943. 
She  was  reclassified  PC-1591  and  her  name  cancelled 
1 June  1944. 

Arriving  at  Ulithi  9 December  1944,  PC-1591  es- 
corted convoys  to  Guam,  Saipan,  Leyte,  and  the  Palaus 
until  7 March  1945.  She  screened  Pathfinder  (AGS-1) 
on  a survey  of  Casiguran  Bay,  Luzon  between  10 
March  and  5 April,  then  put  in  to  Saipan  14  April. 
From  13  May  to  24  August  she  escorted  convoys  be- 
tween Saipan  and  Iwo  Jima,  and  on  13  October  cleared 
Saipan  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco 
13  November.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island 
22  January  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal  18  March  1948. 

PC-1591  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Darke 

A county  in  Ohio. 

(APA-159 : dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5'';  cl.  Haskell) 

Darke  (APA-159)  was  launched  29  August  1944  by 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J. 
Hanson;  transferred  to  the  Navy  10  October  1944;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  McF.  W.  Wood 
in  command. 

Departing  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  4 December  1944, 


Darke  joined  in  training  in  Hawaiian  waters  from  10 
December  to  27  January  1945,  then  sailed  to  Saipan 
for  rehearsal  landings.  On  16  February  she  cleared  for 
Iwo  Jima,  landing  men  of  the  5th  Marines  during  the 
assault  on  19  February.  She  lay  off  the  bitterly  con- 
tested island  unloading  cargo  and  receiving  casualties 
until  25  February  when  she  sailed  for  Saipan,  arriving 
5 March.  She  sailed  to  Espiritu  Santo  to  embark  Army 
troops,  and  carried  them  by  way  of  Saipan  to  Ulithi, 
staging  point  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Darke 
landed  these  men  as  reinforcements  at  Okinawa  from 
9 to  14  April,  returning  to  Ulithi  23  April  to  replenish. 
Loading  two  new  LCMs  at  Guam,  she  got  underway 
for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  arriving  29  May  for  duty 
training  Army  troops  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

From  27  August  to  6 October  1945  Darke  made  two 
voyages  carrying  troops  from  San  Pedro  Bay  to  Japan 
for  the  occupation.  Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty 
returning  servicemen  eligible  for  discharge  to  the 
United  States,  she  cleared  Hiro,  Honshu,  11  October, 
embarking  passengers  at  Guam,  Guadalcanal,  and 
Noumea  and  arriving  at  San  Francisco  18  November. 
From  30  November  1945  to  3 February  1946  she  made 
two  more  voyages  to  bring  home  veterans  from  Pearl 
Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and  Kwajalein.  On  10  February  she 
got  underway  from  San  Francisco  for  the  east  coast, 
arriving  at  Norfolk  27  February.  Darke  was  decom- 
missioned 17  April  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  disposal  22  April  1946. 

Darke  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Darlington 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(SwStr:  t.  300;  cpl.  23;  a.  1 how.) 

Darlington,  a Confederate  steamer,  was  captured  by 
boats  from  Pawnee  in  Cumberland  Sound,  Fla.,  3 March 
1862,  with  a cargo  of  army  wagons,  ammunition,  and 
camp  equipment  on  board.  She  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  for  use  in  the  waters  off  Fernandina,  Fla.,  and 
Port  Royal,  S.C.,  with  Acting  Master  J.  W.  Godfrey  in 
command.  Darlington  assisted  the  boats  of  Ellen  and 
Wabash  in  raising  the  yacht  America  in  St.  John’s 
River,  Fla.,  from  18  to  25  March  1862.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  for  use  as  a transport  in  Sep- 
tember 1862. 


Dart 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  94;  a.  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Dart  was  a small  schooner  captured  by  the 
screw  steamer  South  Carolina  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  on 
4 July  1861.  Though  never  libelled  or  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  she  was  armed  with  a 12-pounder  howitzer,  and 
cruised  as  tender  to  both  South  Carolina  and  the  screw 
streamer  Huntsville.  During  her  brief  service,  she  cap- 
tured several  small  vessels,  including  schooners  Cecilia 
on  24  September  1861,  and  Zavala  on  1 October.  Dart 
was  taken  out  of  service,  and  dismantled  by  men  from 
the  screw  frigate  Niagara  off  the  southwest  pass  of 
the  Mississippi,  between  19  and  21  October  1861. 

II 

The  second  Dart  (YFB-308),  a ferry  launch,  was 
attached  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  from  1900  to 
1930.  She  was  employed  as  a ferry  between  the  Navy 
Yard  and  Vallejo,  Calif.,  and  also  as  a stand-by  fire 
boat.  On  20  September  1930  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Darter 

Any  of  many  small  American  fresh-water  fishes, 
closely  related  to  the  perch  family. 

(SS-227 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

The  first  Darter  (SS-227)  was  launched  6 June  1943 
by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Wheeler;  and  commissioned  7 September  1943, 
Commander  W.  S.  Stovall,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Darter  put  out  from  New  London  31  October  1943 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  26  November.  On  21  Decem- 
ber, she  cleared  on  her  first  war  patrol,  bound  for  the 
heavily  traveled  shipping  lanes  south  and  west  of  Truk. 
This  patrol  was  twice  interrupted  for  repairs,  at  Pearl 
Harbor  from  29  December  to  3 January  1944,  and  at 
Tulagi  and  Milne  Bay  from  30  January  to  8 February. 
She  performed  a reconnaissance  of  Eniwetok  on  12 
January,  and  on  13  January  scored  a torpedo  hit  on  a 
large  ship,  only  to  receive  a severe  depth-charging 
from  her  target’s  escorts.  She  stood  by  on  patrol  dur- 
ing the  carrier  air  strikes  on  Truk  of  16  and  17  Feb- 
ruary, then  fueled  at  Milne  Bay  on  her  way  to  refit  at 
Brisbane  between  29  February  and  17  March. 

On  her  way  to  her  second  war  patrol  ftorth  of  West- 
ern New  Guinea  and  south  of  Davao,  Darter  topped  off 
fuel  at  Milne  Bay  21  and  22  March  1944.  On  30  March 
she  sent  a cargo  ship  to  the  bottom,  then  patrolled  off 
New  Guinea  during  Allied  landings  on  its  coast.  She 
put  in  to  Darwin  to  refuel  on  29  and  30  April,  then 
returned  to  her  patrol  area  until  23  May  when  she  ar- 
rived at  Manus.  Refitted,  she  put  out  for  action  waters 
once  more  21  June  on  her  third  war  patrol  off  Halma- 
hera  and  Mindanao.  She  sank  Tsugaru,  a large  mine- 
layer, off  Morotai  on  29  June,  and  again  endured  a 
heavy  depth  charge  barrage  as  a result  of  her  attack. 

Returning  to  Brisbane  8 August  1944,  Darter  cleared 
on  her  fourth  and  last  war  patrol.  She  searched  the 
Celebes  and  South  China  Seas,  returned  to  Darwin  to 
fuel  and  make  minor  repairs  10  September,  and  put 
back  to  the  Celebes  Sea.  She  put  in  to  Mios  Woendi 
27  September  for  additional  fuel,  and  sailed  on  1 Oc- 
tober with  Dace  (SS-247)  to  patrol  the  South  China 
Sea  in  coordination  with  the  forthcoming  invasion  of 
Leyte.  She  attacked  a tanker  convoy  on  12  October, 
and  on  21  October  headed  with  Dace  for  Balabac  Strait 
to  watch  for  Japanese  shipping  moving  to  reinforce  the 
Philippines  or  attack  the  landing  forces. 

In  the  outstanding  performance  of  duty  which  was 
to  bring  both  submarines  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion, Darter  and  Dace  made  contact  with  the  Japanese 
Center  Force  approaching  Palawan  Passage  on  23  Oc- 
tober 1944.  Immediately,  Darter  flashed  the  contact 
report,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  war,  since  the 
location  of  this  Japanese  task  force  had  been  unknown 
for  some  days.  The  two  submarines  closed  the  task 
force,  and  initiated  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait  phase 
of  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  with  attacks  on 
the  cruisers.  Darter  sank  Admiral  Kurita’s  flagship 
Atago,  then  seriously  damaged  another  cruiser,  Takao. 
With  Dace,  she  tracked  the  damaged  cruiser  through 
the  tortuous  channels  of  Palawan  Passage  until  just 
after  midnight  of  24  October  when  she  grounded  on 
Bombay  Shoal.  As  efforts  to  get  the  submarine  off 
began,  a Japanese  destroyer  closed  apparently  to  in- 
vestigate, but  sailed  on.  With  the  tide  receding,  all 
Dace’s  and  Darter’s  efforts  to  get  her  off  failed.  All 
confidential  papers  and  equipment  were  destroyed,  and 
the  entire  crew  taken  off  to  Dace.  When  the  demolition 
charges  planted  in  Darter  failed  to  destroy  her,  Dace 
fired  torpedoes  which  exploded  on  the  reef  due  to  the 
shallow  water.  As  Dace  submerged,  Darter  was 
bombed  by  an  enemy  plane.  Dace  reached  Fremantle 
safely  with  Darter’s  men  on  6 November. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Darter 
received  four  battle  stars  earned  during  her  four  war 
patrols,  the  last  three  of  which  were  designated  as 


“successful”.  She  is  credited  with  having  sunk  a total  of 
19,429  tons  of  Japanese  shipping. 

II 

(SS-576 : dp.  1,622;  1.  268'7";  b.  27'2";  dr.  16'9"; 

s.  16  k.;  cpl.  83;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Darter) 

The  second  Darter  (SS— 576)  was  launched  28  May 
1956  by  General  Dynamics  Corp.  (Electric  Boat  Co. 
Division),  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  L.  Rus- 
sell; and  commissioned  20  October  1956,  Lieutenant 
Commander  R.  R.  Blaine  in  command. 

Since  her  commissioning  Darter  has  operated  on 
various  training  exercises  in  the  Atlantic,  both  locally 
from  her  home  ports  of  Newport,  R.I.,  and  Charleston, 
S.C.,  (since  1 August  1959),  and  to  Canada  and  North- 
ern Europe  on  NATO  maneuvers. 

Dash 

Energy  in  style  or  action ; animation. 

I 

(AM-88:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  11'7";  s.  17 
k. ; cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

The  first  Dash  (AM-88)  was  launched  20  June  1942 
by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; and  com- 
missioned 27  October  1942,  Lieutenant  R.  I.  Thieme, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Putting  to  sea  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  3 January  1943 
Dash  arrived  at  Noumea  25  February,  escorting  convoys 
to  Pearl  Harbor  and  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  en  route.  She 
operated  out  of  Noumea  on  local  escort  duty  and  anti- 
submarine patrol  until  9 April  when  she  steamed  to 
Suva,.  Fiji  Islands,  to  relieve  HMS  Viti  as  local  escort 
and  patrol  vessel.  From  3 to  7 May  she  escorted  the 
torpedoed  SS  William  Williams  to  the  safety  of  Suva. 
On  14  May  she  rescued  25  men  including  the  command- 
ing officer  from  the  torpedoed  SS  Phoebe  Hearst,  and 
3 days  later  picked  up  56  men  from  the  SS  William  K. 
Vanderbilt. 

Dash  escorted  a convoy  to  Guadalcanal  between  26 
July  and  16  August  1943,  then  began  steady  duty  be- 
tween Noumea,  Efate,  and  Espiritu  Santo.  Returning 
to  Guadalcanal  4 October  she  swept  mines  off  Kolam- 
bangara  Island  from  23  October  to  6 November,  then 
returned  to  escort  duty  between  the  Solomons  and 
Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo.  Aside  from  a voyage  to 
Auckland,  New  Zealand  between  16  January  and  1 Feb- 
ruary 1944  escorting  Delphinius  (AF-24),  Dash  alter- 
nated escort  duty  and  patrol  in  the  Solomons,  New 
Hebrides,  and  New  Caledonia  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
She  was  reclassified  PC-1592  1 June  1944. 

PC-1592  remained  in  the  South  Pacific,  operating  in 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  Samoa  until  her  return  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  was  decommissioned  there  10  May  1946 
and  transferred  to  the  War  Assets  Administration  for 
disposal  19  December  1947. 

II 

(AM-428:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10;  s.  15  k.;  cpl. 

74;  a.  1 40mm;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Dash  (AM-428)  was  launched  20  Septem- 
ber 1952  by  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Astoria, 
Oreg.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  McKay;  and  commissioned 
14  August  1953,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  Giamotti 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  MSO-428,  7 Feb- 
ruary 1955. 

Sailing  from  San  Diego  12  June  1954  Dash  arrived 
at  Charleston,  S.C.,  6 July.  She  sailed  out  of  Charleston 
on  local  duty  and  for  refresher  training  at  Key  West, 
until  4 January  1956  when  she  got  underway  with  her 
division  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  6th  Fleet.  She  returned  to  Charleston  11  June. 

Dash  served  in  the  Mediterranean  again  between  1 
May  and  2 October  1957  and  between  27  April  and  27 
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August  1959.  Through  1962,  she  operated  along  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  in  amphibious  and 
mine  warfare  exercises. 


Dashiell 

Robert  Brooke  Dashiell,  born  29  July  1860  near 
Woodville,  Va.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1881,  and  was  commissioned  as  an  ensign  2 years  later. 
An  inventor  of  important  ordnance  mechanisms  and 
an  authority  on  dock  construction,  he  was  commis- 
sioned Assistant  Naval  Constructor  7 February  1895 
and  served  in  his  specialty  until  his  death  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  8 March  1899. 

(DD-659 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  319;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Dashiell  (DD-659)  was  launched  6 February  1943  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Dashiell,  widow  of  Assistant 
Naval  Constructor  Dashiell;  and  commissioned  20 
March  1943,  Commander  J.  B.  McLean  in  command. 

Dashiell  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  24  July  1943  to  join 
the  fast  carrier  task  forces  for  the  raids  on  Marcus 
Island  of  31  August  to  1 September;  Tarawa,  18-20 
September;  and  Wake  Island,  5-6  October.  Arriving 
at  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  5 November,  she  prepared  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Gilberts  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  Tarawa’s  lagoon  in  the  assault  on  20  November. 
She  passed  into  the  lagoon  under  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy  and  opened  a return  fire  on  shore  batteries, 
enemy  strongpoints  and  an  ammunition  dump  to  aid 
the  troops  ashore  for  3 days,  clearing  then  for  a west 
coast  overhaul. 

After  training  exercises  in  the  Hawaiians,  Dashiell 
arrived  at  Guadalcanal  16  March.  She  cleared  the  next 
day  to  bombard  Kavieng,  New  Ireland,  on  20  March. 
Dashiell  provided  fire  support,  patrol,  and  convoy  es- 
cort services  from  6 April  to  13  May  as  landings  were 
made  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  She  returned  to 
Port  Purvis  in  the  Solomons  17  May  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Marianas.  She  sailed  4 June  to  guard 
transports  held  in  reserve  during  the  assaults  on  Sai- 
pan and  Eniwetok,  then  screened  the  landings  at  Guam 
during  which  she  provided  fire  support  from  20  to  26 
July. 

Her  next  action  took  her  to  Morotai,  the  stepping 
stone  to  the  Philippines.  Dashiell  patrolled  and  screened 
transports  during  the  landings  there  on  18  and  19 
September  and  the  reinforcement  landings  of  1 Oc- 
tober. She  joined  the  Northern  Attack  Force  for  the 
initial  landings  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  on  20  Oc- 
tober and  cleared  at  once  for  New  Guinea  to  bring 
transports  north  for  reinforcement  landings  from  12 
to  16  November.  She  again  convoyed  troops  and  sup- 
plies from  New  Guinea  bases  to  Leyte  between  24  No- 
vember and  9 December.  Three  days  later  she  sortied 
from  Leyte  Gulf  screening  an  amphibious  group  bound 
for  the  assault  landings  at  Mindoro.  The  second  day 
out  a kamikaze  crashed  the  flagship,  and  the  flag  was 
transferred  to  Dashiell  for  the  landings  on  15  Decem- 
ber. Returning  to  Leyte,  she  joined  in  repelling  a 
Japanese  air  attack  on  20  December.  Six  of  her  men 
were  wounded  in  this  action. 

Arriving  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  9 January  1945 
for  the  initial  landings,  Dashiell  remained  there  on 
patrol  and  fire  support  duty  until  10  February.  She 
downed  at  least  three  suicide  planes,  sank  several 
Japanese  small  craft,  and  destroyed  key  positions 
ashore.  She  arrived  at  Ulithi  28  February  to  join  the 
fast  carrier  task  groups  of  the  5th  Fleet  for  the  raids 
on  Japan  and  Okinawa  during  March  in  preparation 
for  the  Okinawa  invasion.  Dashiell  screened  the  as- 
sault on  1 April,  and  remained  off  the  island  on  radar 
picket  duty.  Her  toughest  battle  against  the  kamikaze 
flights  came  on  14  April,  when  20  planes  attacked  her 


station.  She  splashed  four  and  outmaneuvered  the 
rest,  but  was  damaged  by  the  near  miss  of  a bomb  and 
put  into  Ulithi  23  April  for  repairs.  Returning  to 
Okinawa  17  May,  she  joined  the  3d  Fleet  for  continued 
air  attacks  on  Japan  into  August.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  and  remained  there  until 
6 September,  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  21  October.  Dashiell  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  30  March 
1946. 

Recommissioned  3 May  1951  Dashiell  operated  out 
of  Newport  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  26  August  1952  when  she  sailed  to  Northern 
Europe  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  fall 
exercises,  visiting  Greenock,  Scotland,  and  Rotterdam, 
Holland,  before  returning  to  Newport  11  October.  On 
27  April  1953  she  got  underway  for  a round-the-world 
cruise,  arriving  at  Yokosuka  2 June  for  operations  off 
Korea  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  until  9 
October.  She  continued  west  to  call  at  Saigon,  Singa- 
pore, Colombo,  Port  Said,  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Lisbon 
before  reaching  Philadelphia  4 December.  Between 
1954  and  1959  Dashiell  alternated  four  tours  of  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  with  local  op- 
erations out  of  Newport  and  exercises  in  the  Carib- 
bean. She  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
29  April  1960. 

Dashiell  was  awarded  10  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Dauntless 

Bold;  fearless;  intrepid. 


The  side-wheel  steamer  Dauntless  was  renamed 
Mignonette  (q.  v.)  after  her  transfer  to  the  Navy  30 
September  1862. 

I 

The  first  Dauntless  (No.  1002),  a motor  boat,  served 
in  the  2d  Naval  District  at  Newport  during  World 
War  I. 

II 

(PG-61 : dp.  1,950  (f.);  1.  257'7";  b.  35'2";  dr.  16'3"; 
s.  16  k.;  cpl.  135;  a.  2 3") 

The  second  Dauntless  (PG-61)  was  built  as  Delphine 
in  1921  by  Great  Lakes  Engine  Works,  Ecorse,  Mich.; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  21  January  1942;  and  commis- 
sioned 11  May  1942,  Commander  C.  F.  Grisham  in 
command. 

Dauntless  departed  Ecorse,  Mich.,  27  May  1942  and 
arrived  at  Washington,  D.C.,  16  June.  She  relieved 
Vixen  (PG-53)  as  flagship  for  Commander-in-Chief, 
United  States  Fleet,  and  remained  at  Washington  un- 
til decommissioned  11  May  1946.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  10  June  1946  for  disposal. 


Dauphin 

A county  in  Pennsylvania. 

( APA-97 : dp.  7,970;  1.  473'1";  b.  66';  dr.  25';  s.  16 
k. ; cpl.  554;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Dauphin  (APA-97)  was  launched  10  June  1944  by 
Bethlehem-Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrows 
Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Miss  B.  Conway;  transferred  to  the  Navy 
23  September  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Commander  B.  Connelly  in  command. 

Dauphin  reported  to  Newport  29  October  1944  for 
duty  training  precommissioning  crews  of  transport  and 
cargo  ships,  so  serving  36  ships.  Clearing  Newport 
20  January  1945  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  the  next  day  to 
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USS  Dashiell  (DD-659) 


load  cargo,  and  on  13  February  got  underway  for  the 
Pacific.  She  embarked  troops  and  combat  cargo  at 
Pearl  Harbor  between  5 and  29  March,  and  arrived  at 
Ulithi  staging  point  for  the  Okinawa  operation  15 
April.  She  sailed  from  Ulithi  on  the  22d  to  land  rein- 
forcements at  Hagushi  Beach,  Okinawa,  from  26  to  30 
April.  Carrying  casualties,  she  called  at  Saipan  and 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  22  May. 

*A  week  later  Dauphin  was  underway  for  the  Philip- 
pines. From  27  June  until  the  end  of  the  war  she 
carried  troops  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Philippines,  and 
on  26  August  sailed  from  Batangas  Bay,  Luzon,  with 
occupation  troops.  She  anchored  in  Tokyo  Bay  the  day 
of  surrender,  2 September,  and  from  4 September  to 
27  October  made  four  similar  voyages  carrying  troops 
from  the  Phlippines  to  Japan.  Assigned  to  the  “Magic 
Carpet”  fleet  she  made  two  voyages  carrying  home 
veterans  from  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte,  between  6 November  1945  and  17  January  1946. 
On  the  last  day  of  January  she  put  out  for  the  east 
coast,  arriving  at  Norfolk  17  February.  Dauphin  was 
decommissioned  there  3 April  1946  and  delivered  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  the  next  day  for  disposal. 

Dauphin  earned  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Davenport 

A city  in  Iowa. 

(PF-69:  dp.  1,430;  1.  303T1';  b.  37'6”;  dr.  13'8";  s. 
20  k.;  cpl.  190;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Davenport  (PF-69)  was  launched  8 December  1943 
by  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  E.  Frick;  transferred  to  the  Navy  1 June 


1944  and  placed  in  service  the  same  day;  placed  out  of 
service  for  additional  work  a week  later;  and  com- 
missioned in  full  15  February  1945,  Commander  H.  F. 
Stolfi,  USCG,  in  command. 

Departing  Norfolk  17  April  1945  Davenport  joined 
Pert  (PG-95)  and  Action  (PG-86)  for  an  antisub- 
marine patrol  off  Casco  Bay.  She  returned  to  New 
York  24  April  and  3 days  later  got  underway  to  escort 
a convoy  to  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  returning  to  Nor- 
folk 7 June.  Two  days  later  she  entered  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Charleston  for  conversion  to  a weather  ship. 

Davenport  stood  out  from  Charleston  26  June  1945 
and  on  1 July  took  station  off  Argentia,  Newfoundland 
to  report  meteorological  data.  She  remained  on  this 
duty  until  21  October  aside  from  the  period  6 to  21 
August  during  which  she  towed  SC-705  to  Reykjavik, 
Iceland.  Arriving  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  25  October, 
Davenport  remained  there  until  decommissioned  4 
February  1946.  She  was  sold  6 June  1946. 

Davey 

Former  name  retained. 

Davey,  a tug,  was  transferred  by  the  Coast  Guard 
to  the  Navy  in  April  1917,  and  served  as  a harbor 
entrance  patrol  and  boarding  vessel  at  Pilot  Town,  La., 
during  World  War  I.  She  was  returned  to  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1919. 

David  C.  Shanks 

Former  name  retained. 

David  C.  Shanks  (AP-180)  was  acquired  from  the 
Army  on  15  March  1950  for  transfer  to  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  In  October  1958  she  was 
placed  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 
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David  K.  Philips 

Former  name  retained. 

David  K.  Philips  (No.  978),  a tug,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy,  and  placed  in  service  on  21  May  1917.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  where  she  per- 
formed net  patrol  and  harbor  tug  duties  throughout  the 
war.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  24  April 
1919. 


David  W.  Taylor 

David  Watson  Taylor,  bom  4 March  1864  in  Louisa 
County,  Va.,  entered  the  Naval  Academy  after  graduat- 
ing from  Randolph-Macon  College  in  1881.  Appointed 
Naval  Constructor  5 December  1891  he  served  in  this 
post  and  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  during  his  40  years  of  active  service.  Recog- 
nized as  an  international  authority  on  naval  architec- 
ture and  marine  engineering,  Rear  Admiral  Taylor  also 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  NC-type  flying  boat, 
the  first  aircraft  to  make  a transatlantic  flight.  For 
his  services  during  World  War  I he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  and  the  French  govern- 
ment made  him  a Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Admiral  Taylor  retired  16  January  1923  and  died  in 
Washngton,  D.C.,  28  July  1940. 


A Maritime  Commission  cargo  vessel  (AP-128)  was 
to  be  named  Admiral  David  W.  Taylor  and  acquired  by 
the  Navy,  but  the  contract  was  canceled  16  December 
1944. 

I 

(DD-551 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5'';  10  21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

David  W.  Taylor  (DD-551)  was  launched  4 July 
1943  by  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Imogene  Taylor  Powell,  daughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Taylor;  and  commissioned  18  Septem- 
ber 1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  H.  Johnsen  in 
command. 

David  W.  Taylor  escorted  a convoy  of  merchantmen 
from  Charleston,  S.C.  to  Pearl  Harbor  arriving  20  Jan- 
uary 1944.  Three  days  later  she  got  underway  to 
screen  a support  convoy  to  the  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
Islands,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  29  February.  After 
escorting  Intrepid  (CV-11)  to  San  Francisco,  she  sailed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  1 April  to  patrol  in  the  Marshalls 
until  12  May.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  18  May,  she 
had  training  duties  there  until  7 June. 

From  15  June  to  4 August  1944  David  W.  Taylor 
sailed  in  the  screen  of  escort  carriers  and  fleet  oilers 
supporting  the  Marianas  operation.  On  4 July  she  and 
Riddle  (DE-185)  attacked  and  sank  the  Japanese  sub- 
marine 1^10  in  15°26'  N.,  147°48'  E.  She  joined  the 
3d  Fleet  19  August,  and  sailed  out  of  Manus  screening 
the  logistics  group  supporting  the  fast  carrier  task 
forces  in  their  raids  preparing  for  and  accompanying 
the  capture  and  occupation  of  the  southern  Palaus. 
With  her  base  of  operations  Ulithi  from  29  October, 
David  W.  Taylor  continued  to  screen  the  logistics  group 
until  22  November  when  she  joined  the  carriers  for  air 
attacks  on  Luzon  in  support  of  the  invading  troops  on 
Leyte. 

On  29  December  1944  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  for  the 
air  raids  on  the  Bonins,  bombarding  Chichi  Jima  5 
January  1945.  At  0745  that  day  an  underwater  ex- 
plosion, probably  a mine,  heavily  damaged  the  ship 
and  killed  four  men,  but  disciplined  and  skillful  damage 
control  brought  her  safely  to  Saipan  7 January  under 
her  own  power.  She  continued  to  Hunter’s  Point,  Calif., 
for  an  overhaul  and  repairs  from  13  February  to  7 May. 


Sailing  from  San  Diego  15  May  1945  David  W.  Taylor 
bombarded  Emidj  Island  on  18  June  on  her  way  to  Oki- 
nawa, arriving  30  June.  She  operated  with  a task  group 
off  Okinawa.  She  arrived  at  Takasu,  Kyushu,  4 Sep- 
tember, as  escort  for  a convoy  carrying  occupation 
troops.  She  covered  the  landings  at  Wakanoura  Wan 
and  Nagoya  until  sailing  31  October  for  San  Diego, 
arriving  17  November.  David  W.  Taylor  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  17  August  1946. 

David  W.  Taylor  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 

She  was  transferred  to  Spain  15  May  1951,  now  serv- 
ing as  Almirante  Ferrandez. 

Davie,  Governor,  see  Governor  Davie 


Daviess  County,  see  LST—692 


Davis 

Charles  Henry  Davis,  born  16  January  1807  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  was  appointed  Midshipman  12  August  1823 
and  made  many  valuable  scientific  contributions  to  the 
Navy  before  the  Civil  War  during  which  he  served  with 
distinction.  As  Flag  Officer  of  the  Mississippi  Flotilla 
he  directed  the  capture  and  destruction  of  seven  Con- 
federate gunboats  and  rams  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  the  city  6 June  1862;  joined 
Farragut’s  fleet  for  operations  against  Vicksburg;  and 
cooperated  with  the  Army  expedition  up  the  Yazoo 
River  from  16  to  27  August  1862.  From  1862  to  1865 
Admiral  Davis  served  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation, then  served  as  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Observatory;  Commander  in  Chief,  South  Atlantic 
Squadron;  Commandant  of  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  a.nd 
member  of  the  Lighthouse  Board.  Admiral  Davis  died 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  18  February  1877.  TB-12,  DD-65, 
and  DD-395  were  named  to  honor  him. 

George  Fleming  Davis  born  23  March  1911  in  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
31  May  1934.  He  was  on  board  Oklahoma  (BB-37) 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  and  served 
in  Honolulu  (CL— 48)  from  1942  to  1944,  earning  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  services  as  Damage  Control 
Officer.  He  was  given  command  of  Walke  (DD-723) 
and  died  on  board  her  6 January  1945  as  a result  of  a 
Japanese  suicide  plane  attack.  For  his  fearlessness  in 
directing  the  destruction  of  four  attacking  kamikazes 
and  his  refusal  to  leave  the  bridge  despite  serious  in- 
juries until  the  safety  of  his  ship  was  assured,  Com- 
mander Davis  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  DD-937  is  named  in  his  honor. 

I 

(TB-12:  dp.  155;  1.  148';  b.  15'4";  dr.  5'10";  s.  23 
k. ; cpl.  24;  a.  3 1-pdr.,  3 18"  tt.) 

The  first  Davis  (TB-12)  was  launched  4 June  1898 
by  Wolff  and  Zwicker,  Portland,  Oreg. ; sponsored  by 
Miss  H.  Wolff;  and  commissioned  10  May  1899,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  R.  F.  Nicholson  in  command. 

After  trials  Davis  was  placed  out  of  commission  5 
June  1899  and  laid  up  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in 
reserve.  She  was  recommissioned  23  March  1908  and 
assigned  to  Pacific  Torpedo  Fleet.  She  participated  in 
the  review  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  8 May  1908, 
then  cruised  along  the  west  coast  as  far  north  as  the 
Columbia  River  and  south  as  far  as  Magdalena  Bay, 
Mexico,  until  placed  in  reserve  at  Mare  Island  28  Oc- 
tober 1909. 

Davis  was  recommissioned  1 November  1910  for 
service  in  the  San  Diego  area  until  10  May  1911  when 
she  again  went  into  reserve  at  Mare  Island.  In  May 
1912  she  was  towed  to  Puget  Sound  for  assignment  to 
the  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet.  She  was  decommissioned 
there  28  March  1913  and  sold  for  scrap  21  April  1920. 
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II 

(DD-65 : dp.  1,075;  1.  315'3";  b.  30'7";  dr.  9'3";  s. 

30  k.;  cpl.  99;  a.  4 4”,  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Tucker) 

The  second  Davis  (DD— 65)  was  launched  15  August 
1916  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  Davis,  granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Davis; 
and  commissioned  5 October  1916,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander R.  F.  Zogbaum,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Davis 
operated  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until 
the  United  States  entered  World  War  I.  She  sailed 
from  Boston  24  April  1917  as  one  of  six  destroyers  in 
the  first  American  destroyer  detachment  to  reach  Eu- 
ropean waters,  arriving  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  4 
May.  She  performed  patrol  duty  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land and  escorted  merchant  convoys  through  the  zone 
of  greatest  danger  from  submarines.  Between  25  and 
28  June  she  met  and  escorted  troop  transports  carry- 
ing the  first  American  Expeditionary  Force  to  France. 
She  also  rescued  many  survivors  of  torpedoed  vessels, 
and  on  12  May  1918  picked  up  35  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  German  submarine  U—103  which  had  been  badly 
damaged  in  a collision  with  the  British  ship  Olympic, 
turning  her  prisoners  over  to  British  military  authori- 
ties at  Milford  Haven.  On  13  December  1918  she  formed 
part  of  the  escort  force  to  take  George  Washington 
with  President  Woodrow  Wilson  embarked  into  the 
harbor  at  Brest,  France,  then  passed  in  review  before 
the  President. 

Davis  returned  to  New  York  7 January  1919  and 
after  an  overhaul  there  joined  Division  4,  Flotilla  8, 
Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  to  cruise  on  the  east 
coast. 

From  September  1919  to  November  1920  she  was  in 
reserve  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Arriving  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  3 December  1920,  she  operated  from 
that  port  and  Newport  in  reduced  commission  until 
arriving  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  29  March  1922. 
She  was  decommissioned  there  20  June  1922  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coast  Guard  25  March  1926.  Returned 
to  the  Navy  30  June  1933,  she  was  retained  in  a decom- 
missioned status  until  sold  22  August  1934. 

III 

(DD-395 : dp.  1,850;  1.  390'11";  b.  36'11";  dr.  11'4"; 
s.  38  k.;  cpl.  235;  a.  8 5",  9 21"  tt. ; cl.  Sampson) 

The  third  Davis  (DD-395)  was  launched  30  July 
1938  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  Davis,  granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Davis; 
and  commissioned  9 November  1938,  Commander  T.  D. 
Carr  in  command. 

Davis  was  assigned  to  Neutrality  Patrol  in  the  North 
Atlantic  after  war  broke  out  in  Europe  1 September 
1939.  On  13  November  she  sailed  from  Boston  for 
Galveston,  Tex.,  from  which  she  patrolled  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  conducted  training  exercises  until  clear- 
ing for  patrol  duty  on  the  west  coast  between  11 
March  1940  and  26  April  1941.  She  returned  to  the 
Caribbean  for  patrol  and  escort  duty. 

Continuing  to  serve  in  the  Caribbean,  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  Davis  also  sailed  on 
escort  and  patrol  off  Recife,  Brazil,  occasionally  voyag- 
ing to  the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States  to  pick 
up  men  and  cargo,  or  to  join  convoys.  On  19  July 
1942  she  rescued  10  men  from  the  torpedoed  British 
sailing  ship  Glacier.  She  sailed  from  Recife  19  Decem- 
ber 1943  for  a blockade  runner  Burgenland  (7  January 
1944)  whom  she  transferred  to  the  authorities  at  Recife 
upon  arrival  9 January. 

Davis  arrived  in  New  York  15  April  1944  escorting 
Franklin  (CV-13),  and  sailed  for  England  14  May  as  a 
convoy  escort,  arriving  at  Plymouth  25  May.  On  5 June 
she  was  underway  from  Milford  Haven,  Wales,  to  join 
a convoy  en  route  to  Baie  de  la  Seine  for  the  invasion 
of  Normandy.  Davis  arrived  7 June  and  five  days  later, 
while  on  patrol,  repulsed  an  enemy  torpedo  boat  at- 


tack. Returning  to  the  Baie  from  Devonport,  England, 
21  June,  with  a support  convoy,  she  was  heavily  dam- 
aged from  an  explosion  on  the  port  quarter,  probably 
a mine,  and  after  emergency  repairs  departed  2 days 
later  for  Portland  England.  She  continued  to  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  arriving  11  August  for  permanent  repairs. 

Davis  returned  to  convoy  escort  duty  26  December 
1944  and  until  21  June  1945  made  four  voyages  be- 
tween New  York  and  English  ports.  Arriving  at  Nor- 
folk 10  July,  she  remained  there  until  decommissioned 
19  October  1945.  She  was  sold  24  November  1947. 

Davis  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 

(DD-937:  dp.  3,807;  1.  418'5";  b.  45’1";  dr.  14'2"; 
s.  33  k.;  cpl.  311;  a.  3 5",  4 3",  4 21"  tt.,  1 dct.;  cl. 

Forrest  Sherman) 

The  fourth  Davis  (DD-937)  was  launched  28  March 
1956  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Davis,  widow  of  Commander  Davis; 
and  commissioned  6 March  1957,  Commander  G.  G. 
Ball  in  command. 

From  her  commissioning  through  the  end  of  1962, 
Davis,  based  on  Newport,  has  exercised  off  the  east 
coast  as  a unit  of  the  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Her  operations  have  taken  her  to  the  Caribbean  (1957, 
1959,  and  1960),  northern  Europe  (1957  and  1958),  the 
Mediterranean  (1957-58,  and  1960),  and  the  Black  Sea 
(1960). 

Davis,  Frederick  C.,  see  Frederick  C.  Davis 


Davis,  George  E.,  see  George  E.  Davis 
Davis,  M.  M.,  see  M.  M.  Davis 


Davison 

Gregory  Caldwell  Davison,  bom  12  August  1871  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy 27  May  1892.  He  served  in  many  ships,  specializ- 
ing in  torpedo  boat  operations.  An  excellent  scientist 
as  well  as  an  efficient  naval  officer,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Davison  was  responsible  for  many  inventions 
in  ordnance  and  general  naval  science.  Retiring  31 
December  1907  he  became  Vice  President  of  the  Electric 
Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn.,  continuing  his  interest 
in  and  support  of  the  Navy  until  his  death  7 May  1935. 

(DD-618:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'5"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  270;  a.  4 5",  1 21"  tt.;  cl.  Benson) 

Davison  (DD-618)  was  launched  19  July  1942  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  C.  Davison;  and  commissioned  11 
September  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  C.  Winn 
in  command. 

Davison  cleared  New  York  13  November  1942,  screen- 
ing transports  carrying  reinforcement  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  Safi,  French  Morocco  between  8 and  18  Decem- 
ber. She  returned  to  New  York  10  January  1943.  After 
two  more  voyages  to  North  Africa  as  convoy  escort  be- 
tween 8 February  and  28  April,  she  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk 6 June  for  Oran,  arriving  22  June.  On  the  4th  of 
July  she  sortied  with  TF  85  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
on  10  July,  acting  as  convoy  escort  and  patrol  vessel 
off  the  transport  area  until  returning  to  Oran  22  July. 
Six  days  later  she  was  en  route  to  New  York,  arriving 
8 August,  and  sailing  21  August  for  another  con- 
voy voyage  to  Bizerte,  then  sailed  again  on  7 October 
to  screen  a convoy  by  way  of  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland, 
to  Palermo,  Sicily.  Like  so  many  other  Mediterranean 
convoys  at  this  time,  Davison’s  group  came  under 
heavy  air  attack  from  German  planes  based  in  South- 
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ern  France,  on  6 November  while  off  Algiers.  Firing 
to  protect  her  charges,  she  splashed  at  least  one  enemy 
plane,  and  aided  survivors  of  torpedoed  Beatty  (DD- 
640),  and  two  merchantmen.  She  returned  by  way  of 
Belfast  to  New  York  24  January  1944,  making  two 
escort  voyages  to  Northern  Ireland  and  Scotland  be- 
tween 11  February  and  21  April  escorting  convoys 
from  Norfolk  and  New  York  to  Naples,  Marseilles,  and 
Oran  until  7 June  1945. 

On  8 June  1945  Davison  reported  to  Charleston,  S.C., 
for  conversion  to  a high-speed  minesweeper.  She  was 
reclassified  DMS-37,  23  June,  and  trained  in  mine- 
sweeping exercises  in  Chesapeake  Bay  until  27  August 
when  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  western  Pacific, 
arriving  at  Okinawa  15  October.  She  swept  mines  in 
the  Yellow  Sea,  remaining  in  the  Far  East  on  occupa- 
tion duty  until  11  March  1946  when  she  cleared  Yoko- 
suka for  San  Francisco,  arriving  the  last  day  of  the 
month. 

Davison  served  in  the  western  Pacific  again  from  12 
September  1946  to  29  March  1947,  calling  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  Chinese  and  Korean  ports, 
and  Kwajalein.  On  10  March  1948  she  sailed  west 
again  with  a team  from  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory embarked  for  balloon  tests  in  the  Marshall  Islands 
until  returning  to  San  Diego  4 June.  Davison  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  24 
June  1949.  On  15  July  1955  she  was  reclassified  DD-618. 

Davison  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Dawn 

Daybreak  or  early  morning. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  399;  1.  154';  b.  28';  dr.  12';  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  60; 
a.  2 32-pdr.) 

The  first  Dawn,  a screw  steamer,  was  built  in  1857 
by  Samuel  Sneden,  New  York;  chartered  26  April  1861 
and  purchased  12  October  1861;  outfitted  at  New  York 
Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  9 May  1861,  Commander 
W.  Chandler  in  command. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  Dawn 
sailed  from  New  York  11  May  and  took  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  York  River  on  blockade  duty  until  24 
September.  During  this  time  she  captured  three  ships 
with  contraband  goods  and  passengers  on  board.  After 
repairs  at  Washington  Navy  Yard,  she  was  sent  up 
the  Rappahannock  River  on  blockade  duty  in  November. 

Dawn  had  a new  boiler  installed  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  from  7 February  to  27  April  1862,  then  stood  out 
for  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  for  service  with  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron.  Arriving  on  station  14  May, 
she  patrolled  the  coastal  and  inland  waters  of  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  frequently  exchang- 
ing fire  with  enemy  shore  batteries,  and  joining  in  the 
attacks  on  Fort  McAllister  of  27  January  and  1 Feb- 
ruary 1863.  She  also  assisted  in  the  capture  of  several 
blockade  runners,  including  the  Confederate  privateer 
Nashville  with  a valuable  cargo  of  cotton. 

Out  of  commission  at  New  York  from  9 July  to  2 
December  1863  for  repairs,  Dawn  departed  10  December 
to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and 
cruised  in  the  James  River  from  14  December  1863  to 
25  March  1865,  performing  picket  duty  and  assisting 
in  keeping  the  river  banks  free  from  enemy  batteries. 
Dawn  was  placed  out  of  commission  17  June  1865  at 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  and  later  taken  to  Boston 
Navy  Yard  and  sold  1 November  1865. 

II 

The  second  Dawn  (No.  26),  a motorboat,  served  in 
the  2d  Naval  District  during  1917-18. 
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III 

(IX-186:  dp.  15,381  (f.) ; 1.  438'5";  b.  57':  dr.  27'6"; 
s.  9 k.;  cpl.  107;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

The  third  Dawn  was  built  in  1920  by  Moore  Ship- 
building Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.,  as  Vacuum-,  transferred 
to  the  Navy  25  December  1944  at  Brisbane,  Australia; 
and  commissioned  the  next  day,  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  V.  Perron  in  command. 

Dawn  sailed  from  Brisbane,  Australia,  7 January 
1945  to  complete  her  outfitting  at  Hollandia,  New 
Guinea  from  17  to  24  January.  She  carried  gasoline  to 
Leyte,  arriving  2 February,  and  provided  floating  gaso- 
line storage  in  the  Philippines  until  11  November  when 
she  got  underway  for  San  Diego,  arriving  1 January 
1946.  A week  later  she  sailed  for  Norfolk,  arriving  8 
February.  Dawn  was  decommissioned  12  April  1946 
and  returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  the 
same  day. 

Dawson 

Counties  in  Georgia,  Montana,  Nebraska,  and  Texas. 

(APA-79:  dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  377;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Dawson  (APA-79)  was  launched  27  November  1944 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Calif., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  P.  Hotchkis;  transferred  to  the  Navy  3 February 
1945;  and  commissioned  the  next  day,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander R.  S.  Cass,  USNR,  in  command. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  3 April  1945,  Dawson  carried 
passengers  and  cargo  to  Espiritu  Santo,  Tulagi,  and 
Noumea  before  arriving  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  6 May 
to  reload.  On  14  May  she  got  underway  for  the  Philip- 
pines and  until  the  end  of  the  war,  carried  men  and 
equipment  of  construction  battalions  from  Manus  and 
New  Guinea. 

Dawson  embarked  occupation  troops  at  Pearl  Harbor 
from  18  August  to  1 September  1945,  landing  them  at 
Sasebo  22  September.  Four  days  later  she  was  en 
route  to  transport  additional  troops  to  Japan,  return- 
ing to  Sasebo  14  October.  Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet” 
duty  carrying  veterans  eligible  for  discharge  home  to 
the  west  coast  she  departed  Sasebo  22  October  and 
embarked  Army  Air  Corps  personnel  at  Saipan,  arriv- 
ing at  San  Francisco  14  November.  Following  another 
voyage  to  the  Western  Pacific  between  30  November 
1945  and  17  January  1946,  carrying  sailors  to  Guam, 
she  .was  assigned  as  a test  target  to  Operation  “Cross- 
roads1,” the  atomic  weapons  tests  in  the  Marshalls, 
and  was  towed  to  Kwajalein  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 20  September  1946.  She  was  retained  there  for 
radiological  study  until  sunk  19  April  1948. 


Day 

Francis  Daniel  Day,  born  25  July  1904  in  Milbum, 
N.J.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  12  January  1925  and  served 
continuously  until  his  death  in  Oklahoma  (BB-37)  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941.  Chief  Water  Tender  Day  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  for  his 
self-sacrifice  in  risking  his  life  to  assist  15  of  the 
crew  to  escape  from  a flooded  compartment  through  a 
submerged  porthole. 

(DE-225 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'8”;  s.  24 

k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  2 5'',  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Rudder ow) 

Day  (DE-225)  was  launched  14  October  1943  by 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  G.  Day, 
sister  of  Chief  Water  Tender  Day;  and  commissioned 
10  June  1944,  Commander  K.  E.  Read  in  command. 

Departing  New  York  14  October  1944  Day  sailed  to 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  arriving  on  21  November.  She 


Dayton 


escorted  a convoy  to  Finschhafen  and  Morotai  between 

9 and  20  December,  and  on  26  December  departed 
Hollandia  to  screen  convoys  passing  between  Sansapor 
and  Leyte. 

Detached  from  this  duty  at  Leyte  4 January  1945, 
she  escorted  a convoy  of  56  tugs  and  tows  to  Lingayen 
Gulf,  fighting  off  three  attacks  by  enemy  planes  before 
her  arrival  at  the  newly  invaded  beaches  on  14  Jan- 
uary. Returning  to  Leyte  18  January,  Day  sailed  a 
week  later  for  the  invasion  of  the  San  Antonio-San 
Felipe  area  of  Luzon  which  had  already  beeen  taken 
by  Philippine  guerilla  forces. 

During  February  1945  Day  operated  locally  out  of 
San  Pedro  Bay,  on  patrol  and  convoy  duty.  She  was 
assigned  to  screen  a group  of  minesweepers  clearing 
Manila  Bay,  then  returned  to  Subic  Bay  to  escort  a 
merchant  convoy  into  the  newly  swept  harbor  at 
Manila.  She  supported  the  landings  at  the  port  of 
Legaspi  on  1 April,  returning  with  reinforcements  4 
April.  The  next_  day  she  got  underway  to  serve  as 
command  ship  for  a minesweeping  unit  clearing  the 
channels  around  Balabac  Island  and  opening  the  south- 
ern approaches  from  the  Sulu  to  South  China  Seas. 
She  returned  to  Leyte  3 May  and  4 days  later  joined  a 
task  unit  bound  for  Morotai.  She  participated  in  the 
invasion  of  Borneo  from  7 to  12  June,  returning  with 
reinforcements  21  to  30  June. 

From  22  July  to  22  August  1945  Day  escorted  con- 
voys between  Ulithi  and  Leyte.  She  remained  in  the 
Philippines  after  the  war  until  18  December  when  she 
departed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  9 January  1946.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Diego 
16  May  1946. 

Day  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Daylight 

Light  from  the  sun. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  682;  1.  170';  b.  30'6";  dr.  13';  s.  5 k.;  cpl. 

57;  a.  4 32-pdr.) 

Daylight  a screw  steamer,  was  built  in  1859  by 
Samuel  Sneden  of  New  York;  chartered  by  the  Navy 

10  May  1861;  purchased  12  October  1861;  outfitted  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  7 June  1861, 
Commander  S.  Lockwood  in  command. 

Daylight  put  to  sea  7 June  1861  for  duty  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Virginia  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far 
south  as  Wilmington,  N.C.,  where  she  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  blockade.  She  served  as  guard 
and  picket  ship  and  captured  four  vessels  carrying 
contraband,  recapturing  one  which  attempted  to  escape, 
before  arriving  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  3 December  for 
repairs. 

On  26  January  1862  Daylight  departed  for  Hampton 
Roads,  cruising  off  the  Virginia  coast  until  16  April 
when  she  sailed  for  Beaufort,  N.C.  She  joined  in  the 
bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Macon,  N.C.,  on  25 
and  26  April,  receiving  a damaging  shot  in  her  hull. 
She  continued  her  duty,  attacking  Fort  Fisher  4 No- 
vember 1862.  During  this  attack  she  lost  her  second 
cutter  and  its  crew.  When  she  sailed  for  Baltimore 
and  repairs  on  30  April  1863,  she  had  captured  eight 
vessels. 

Repairs  completed,  Daylight  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  7 September  1863  to  serve  with  the  North  At- 
lantic Blockading  Squadron  until  13  October  1864.  Two 
days  later  she  arrived  at  Fort  Monroe  and  on  the  22d 
stood  up  the  James  River  for  guard  and  picket  duty 
which  continued  until  6 May  1865.  On  7 May  she  put 
into  Norfolk  and  5 days  later  got  underway  for  New 
York  Navy  Yard.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission 
there  24  May  1865  and  sold  25  October  of  the  same 
year. 


A city  in  Ohio. 

The  name  Dayton  was  assigned  to  CL-78  on  28  De- 
cember 1940.  CL-78  was  renamed  and  reclassified 

Monterey  (CVL-26)  (q.  v.)  on  31  March  1942  prior  to 
launching. 

I 

(CL-105:  dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'6";  dr.  20';  s. 

33  k.;  cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5";  cl.  Cleveland) 

Dayton  (CL-105)  was  launched  19  March  1944  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  H.  Rueger;  and  commissioned  7 January  1945, 
Captain  P.  W.  Steinhagen  in  command. 

Dayton  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  15  May  for  training, 
and  reached  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  16  June  to  join  the 
3d  Fleet.  On  1 July  she  sortied  with  the  Fleet  for  the 
final  strikes  along  the  Japanese  coast,  screening  the 
fast  carrier  task  groups  and  conducting  shore  bom- 
bardments. She  entered  Tokyo  Bay  10  September,  and 
except  for  a brief  period  of  upkeep  at  Eniwetok,  re- 
mained on  occupation  duty  until  7 November  when  she 
got  underway  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  arriving  19 
November. 

Dayton  sailed  from  San  Pedro  24  January  1946  and 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  6 days  later  en  route  to  Japan. 
Her  orders  were  changed  and  on  7 February  she  sailed 
to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  conducting  training  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  on  her  way  to  Norfolk,  her  assigned 
home  port. 

On  3 February  1947  Dayton  sailed  from  Norfolk  for 
a tour  in  the  Mediterranean,  exercising  off  Malta,  and 
paying  calls,  including  a diplomatic  visit  to  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  then  sailed  again  to  the  Mediterranean,  acting 
as  flagship  for  Commander,  Naval  Forces,  Mediter- 
ranean, for  part  of  this  deployment  from  which  she 
returned  to  Boston  30  November.  Following  local  opera- 
tions from  Newport  and  another  cruise  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  9 February  and  26  June  1948,  Dayton 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Boston  1 
March  1949. 

Dayton  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

DCH-1,  see  Walker  (DD-163) 

Deal 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Maryland. 

(AG-131:  dp.  520;  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

26;  cl.  Camano) 

Deal  (AG-131)  was  built  in  1944  for  the  Army  as 
FS-263  by  Wheeler  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Whitestone, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  2 March  1947; 
and  commissioned  at  Guam  3 August  1947,  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  P.  G.  Patton  in  command.  She  was 
reclassified  AKL-2,  31  March  1949. 

Based  at  Guam  Deal  carried  cargo  to  the  small  is- 
lands in  the  Marianas,  Marshalls,  and  Carolines  until 
arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  11  August  1949.  She  con- 
ducted cargo  operations  from  this  base  to  the  outlying 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  chain,  Palmyra,  and  Canton 
until  16  May  1950.  She  sailed  to  Kwajalein  for  a brief 
period,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  3 July. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  Deal  got 
underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  14  September  1950  for 
Sasebo,  arriving  8 November.  She  operated  as  a part 
of  the  7th  Fleet  under  the  control  of  Commander, 
Service  Squadron  3,  in  logistics  support  of  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea,  and  visited  other  ports  in 
Japan,  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  Okinawa,  and  the 
Philippines  until  28  February  1955  when  she  departed 
Yokosuka  for  the  United  States.  After  a short  visit  to 
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Long  Beach,  Calif.,  she  arrived  at  Astoria  Bay  13 
April  to  start  inactivation.  She  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  8 September 
1955  and  sold  18  December  1961. 


Deal  Island,  see  Kermit  Roosevelt 


Dealey 

Samuel  David  Dealey,  born  13  September  1906  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
June  1930  and  had  duty  in  Nevada  (BB-36)  before 
training  as  a submariner.  In  command  of  S-20  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  he  assumed  command  of 
Harder  (SS-257)  upon  her  commissioning  2 December 
1942.  Commander  Dealey  guided  his  submarine  deep 
into  enemy  waters,  wreaking  destruction  on  Japanese 
shipping.  He  won  the  Navy  Cross  four  times  and  the 
Silver  Star  once,  and  shared  in  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  awarded  his  command,  for  heroism  in  combat. 
On  his  fifth  war  patrol,  Commander  Dealey  pressed 
home  a series  of  bold  and  daring  attacks,  both  surfaced 
and  submerged,  which  sank  three  destroyers  and  dam- 
aged two  others.  For  his  exceptional  gallantry  in  these 
actions,  Commander  Dealey  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  He  was  lost  with  his  submarine  during  the 
sixth  patrol,  when  Harder  was  sunk  24  August  1944  by 
a depth  charge  attack  off  Luzon. 

(DE-1006:  dp.  1,280;.  1.  314'6";  b.  36'9";  dr.  9'3"; 
s.  25  k.;  cpl.  170;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Dealey) 

Dealey  (DE-1006)  was  launched  8 November  1953  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Dealey,  widow  of  Commander  Dealey; 
and  commissioned  3 June  1954,  Lieutenant  Commander 
R.  H.  Rossell  in  command. 

Homeported  at  Newport,  Dealey  sailed  on  local  ex- 
ercises, cruised  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  to  serve  with  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School,  and  joined  in  convoy  exercises  in 
the  Caribbean  during  her  first  2 Vz  years  of  service. 

On  4 January  1957  she  sailed  from  Newport  for  a 
South  American  cruise,  returning  21  March  for  exer- 
cises off  the  Atlantic  coast.  NATO  exercises  in  the 
Irish  Sea  in  September  and  October  took  her  to  Plym- 
outh, England,  and  Brest  and  Cherbourg,  France. 

On  12  May  1958  Dealey  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
as  flagship  of  Commander,  Escort  Squadron  10,  screen- 
ing Wasp  (CV-18)  to  her  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  She 
patrolled  the  eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  Leba- 
non crisis  and  returned  to  Newport  7 October. 

On  3 February  1959  she  put  to  sea  for  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  after  exercises  there  sailed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  for  calls  at  Buenaventura,  Colombia; 
Salinas,  Ecuador;  Talara  and  Callao,  Peru;  and  Val- 
paraiso and  Antofagasta,  Chile.  During  this  cruise  she 
exercised  with  the  navies  of  all  four  countries.  She  re- 
turned to  Newport  20  April,  and  sailed  on  NATO  exer- 
cises, calling  at  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland;  Green- 
wich, England;  and  Lisbon,  Portugal,  before  returning 
to  Newport  11  October.  She  operated  in  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  area  for  the  remainder  of  1959. 

Dealey  continued  these  operations,  plus  a cruise  to 
the  Caribbean  and  an  amphibious  exercise  off  the  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  coasts,  until  20  June  1960  when 
she  began  a short  overhaul  at  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard.  Returning  to  Newport  on  22  July,  the  escort 
prepared  for  distant  duty.  On  22  August,  she  sailed 
for  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  and  continued  on  a 
voyage  around  South  America.  After  visits  to  Trinidad, 
Venezuela,  and  Colombia,  Dealey  sailed  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  down  the  coast  of  South  America, 
calling  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  transited  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  turned  northward,  visiting 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Trinidad.  On  13  De- 
cember, Dealey  arrived  home  in  Newport,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Dean  11 

Former  name  retained. 

Dean  11  (No.  98),  a motor  boat,  was  free-leased  to 
the  Navy,  and  placed  in  service  on  10  May  1917.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  where  she  per- 
formed patrol  duty.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  on 
31  May  1918  and  returned  to  her  owner. 

Deane 

Silas  Deane,  born  24  December  1737  in  Groton,  Conn., 
was  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Connecticut  and  a member  of  the  first  and 
second  Continental  Congresses.  He  was  sent  in  1776 
as  the  first  political  and  commercial  agent  to  France 
and  remained  there  until  appointed  as  one  of  the  three 
American  commissioners  who  successfully  negotiated 
two  treaties,  one  of  commerce  and  the  other,  a military 
alliance,  with  the  French  government  in  February  1778. 
He  died  23  September  1789. 

(Fr:  t.  550;  1.  96';  b.  32';  a.  24  12-pdr.,  8 4-pdr.,  2 6-pdr.) 

The  Continental  frigate  Deane  was  built  at  Nantes, 
France,  and  brought  to  the  United  States  in  May  1778 
to  be  prepared  for  sea.  Under  the  command  of  Captain 
Nicholson  of  the  Continental  Navy,  Deane  sailed  from 
Boston  14  January  1779  with  Alliance  for  a cruise  in 
the  West  Indies.  She  returned  to  Philadelphia  17  April 
with  one  prize,  the  armed  ship  Viper.  On  29  July  she 
joined  with  Boston  and  two  ships  of  the  Virginia  Navy 
guarding  a convoy  of  merchantmen  out  to  sea  and  con- 
tinuing on  for  a 5-week  cruise  which  netted  eight 
prizes,  including  four  privateers,  the  packet  Sandwich, 
and  the  sloop-of-war  HMS  Thorn.  The  frigates  arrived 
at  Boston  6 September  with  250  prisoners  after  one 
of  the  most  notable  cruises  of  the  Continental  Navy. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1781  and  again 
in  1782  Deane  cruised  with  Confederacy  and  Saratoga 
in  the  West  Indies,  capturing  four  prizes  on  the  second 
of  these  cruises.  After  two  more  cruises  in  the  Carib- 
bean, one  in  September  1782  and  the  other  in  1783, 
Deane  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  1783  at  Boston. 
She  was  renamed  Hague  in  September  1782. 


Dearborn 

A city  in  Michigan. 

(PF-33 : dp.  1,430;  1.  303T1";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  190;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Dearborn  (PF-33)  was  launched  27  September  1943 
by  Walter  Butler  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis., 
under  a Maratime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Dahlinger  of  Dearborn,  Mich.;  and  commis- 
sioned 10  September  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  F. 
F.  Nichols,  USCG,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Boston  3 November  1944  Dearborn  ar- 
rived at  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  4 days  later  for  duty 
on  weather  patrol.  She  had  similar  duty  off  Bermuda, 
as  well  as  plane  guard  and  rescue  duty  until  30  April 
1946  when  she  arrived  at.  Boston.  On  7 May  she  de- 
parted for  Charleston,  arriving  2 days  later.  Dearborn 
was  decommissioned  there  5 June  1946  and  sold  8 July 
1947. 

Decatur 

Stephen  Decatur,  born  5 January  1779  in  'Sinepuxent, 
Md.,  was  warranted  a midshipman  at  the  age  of  19  and 
made  his  first  cruise  in  the  frigate  United  States.  In 
command  of  the  schooner  Enterprise  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Tripolitan  War,  he  captured  the  bomb  ketch 
Mastico  on  23  December  1803.  He  used  this  ship,  re- 
named Intrepid,  in  his  daring  raid  to  burn  the  captured 
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frigate  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  16  Feb- 
ruary 1804.  He  also  distinguished  himself  during  the 
attacks  on  Tripoli  in  command  of  a gunboat  division. 
Promoted  to  captain  he  was  assigned  command  of 
Constitution,  and  later,  in  November  1804,  Congress. 
He  negotiated  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis  at  the  close  of 
the  Tripolitan  War,  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  September  1805  with  the  Tunisian  envoy. 

During  the  War  of  1812  he  commanded  United 
States,  capturing  HMS  Macedonian  in  one  of  the  great- 
est single-ship  actions  of  naval  history.  He  took  com- 
mand of  President  at  New  York  and  attempting  to 
slip  through  the  blockade  fell  in  with  a British  squad- 
ron of  five  heavy  ships.  After  2 hours  of  furious  com- 
bat the  frigate  HMS  Endymion  was  silenced  but  Presi- 
dent had  suffered  such  extensive  damage  that  it  was 
impossible  to  execute  an  escape.  The  twice-wounded 
Decatur  reluctantly  surrendered,  but  was  paroled,  land- 
ing at  New  London  22  February  1815. 

Returning  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1815,  Decatur  in 
Guerriere,  negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
which  ended  tribute  and  exacted  full  payment  for  in- 
juries to  Americans,  then  concluded  similar  agreements 
with  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  From 
November  1815  until  killed  by  Commodore  James  Bar- 
ron in  a duel  22  March  1820,  Decatur  served  on  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  566;  1.  117';  b.  32';  dph.  15';  dr.  15'8" ; s.  10 
k. ; cpl.  150;  a.  14  32-pdr.,  2 12-pdr.) 

The  first  Decatur,  a sloop-of-war,  was  built  in  1838 
and  1839  at  New  York  Navy  Yard.  Commanded  by 
Commander  H.  W.  Ogden,  she  sailed  from  New  York 
16  March  1840  for  duty  with  the  Brazil  Squadron, 
returning  to  Norfolk  28  February  1843.  Her  second 
cruise,  from  5 August  1843  to  3 January  1845  was 
with  the  African  Squadron  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade.  She  was  placed  in  ordinary  during 
1845  and  1846. 

Decatur  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  1 March  1847, 
and  after  a brief  stay  at  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard, 
arrived  off  Castle  Juan  de  Uloa,  Mexico,  14  April  for 
duty  in  the  Mexican  War.  Although  she  was  too  large 
to  ascend  the  Tuxpan  River,  14  of  her  officers  and  118 
men  accompanied  Commodore  Perry’s  expedition  to 
attack  Tuxpan.  She  also  furnished  8 officers  and  104 
men  for  the  capture  of  Tobasco  from  14  to  16  June. 
Shq  continued  to  cruise  in  Mexican  waters  until  2 
September  when  she  sailed  for  Boston,  arriving  12 
November. 

Rejoining  the  African  Squadron,  Decatur  cruised  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa  on  the  lookout  for  slave 
ships  and  protecting  American  interests  from  2 Feb- 
ruary 1848  to  15  November  1849.  After  a period  in 
ordinary  she  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  for  duty  with 
the  Home  Squadron,  cruising  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean  until  arriving  at  Boston  21  Au- 
gust 1852  where  she  was  decommissioned  for  repairs. 

Recommissioned  12  July  1853  Decatur  joined  a Spe- 
cial Squadron  to  guard  the  fishing  interests  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  north  Atlantic  waters,  returning  to 
Boston  in  September  to  prepare  for  distant  service. 
After  searching  for  the  missing  merchantship  San 
Francisco  in  the  Caribbean  in  January  and  February 
1854,  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  16  June  to  join  the 
Pacific  Squadron.  After  a stormy  transit  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  she  called  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  arriving 
15  January  1855,  then  visited  Honolulu  from  28  March 
to  23  June.  Sailing  on  to  Washington  Territory,  Deca- 
tur entered  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  19  July. 

Decatur  remained  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  deter 
Indian  outbreaks  until  2 June  1856  cruising  to  San 
Francisco  between  2 August  and  27  September  1855 
for  supplies.  On  13  June  1856  she  arrived  at  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  and  on  8 January  1857 
sailed  for  Panama,  touching  at  Central  American  ports 


for  the  protection  of  American  interests.  She  sailed  3 
June  to  Nicaragua  to  evacuate  American  citizens  con- 
nected with  the  filibustering  expedition  of  William 
Walker  to  Panama,  where  she  arrived  5 August.  She 
cruised  off  Panama,  Peru,  and  Chile  until  23  March 
1859  when  she  was  ordered  to  return  to  Mare  Island. 
She  was  decommissioned  there  20  June  1859  and  re- 
mained in  ordinary  until  March  1863  when  she  was 
fitted  as  a harbor  battery  and  stationed  off  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  was  sold  at  Mare  Island  17  August  1865. 

II 

(DD-5 : dp.  420;  1.  250';  b.  23'7";  dr.  6'6";  s.  28  k.; 
cpl.  73;  a.  2 3",  2 18''  tt.;  cl.  Bainbridge) 

The  second  Decatur  (DD— 5)  was  launched  26  Sep- 
tember 1900  by  William  R.  Trigg  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  M.  D.  Mayo,  great-grandniece  of 
Commodore  Decatur;  and  commissioned  19  May  1902, 
Lieutenant  L.  H.  Chandler  in  command. 

Decatur  was  designated  lead  vessel  of  the  1st  Tor- 
pedo Flotilla  with  whom  she  conducted  drills  and 
maneuvers  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean until  December  1903  when  the  flotilla  departed 
Norfolk  for  the  Asiatic  Station,  sailing  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Arriving  at  Cavite,  P.I.,  14  April  1904, 
Decatur  exercised  along  the  China  coast  and  cruised  in 
Philippine  waters  until  placed  in  reserve  at  Cavite  5 
December  1905.  For  the  next  3 years  she  made  infre- 
quent cruises,  including  one  to  the  southern  Philippines 
in  January  and  February  1908  and  Saigon  in  May  1908. 

Placed  out  of  commission  18  February  1909,  Decatur 
was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  22  April  1910  and 
in  full  commission  22  December  1910.  She  resumed 
operations  with  the  Torpedo  Flotilla,  cruising  in  the 
southern  Philippines  and  between  ports  of  China  and 
Japan  until  1 August  1917  when  she  departed  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Assigned  to  U.S.  Patrol  Squadrons 
she  arrived  at  Gibraltar  20  October  1917  for  patrol  and 
convoy  duty  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
until  8 December  1918.  Decatur  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
6 February  1919  and  was  decommissioned  there  20  June 
1919.  She  was  sold  3 January  1920. 

III 

(DD-341 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  30'8";  dr.  9'3";  s. 
36  k.;  cpl.  126;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  third  Decatur  (DD-341)  was  launched  29  Oc- 
tober 1921  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  S.  McKean;  and  commissioned  9 August  1922, 
Lieutenant  C.  K.  Osborne  in  command. 

After  completing  her  trials  Decatur  sailed  to  San 
Diego  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  17 
January  1923.  She  was  recommissioned  26  September 
1923  and  became  flagship  of  Destroyer  Squadron  11, 
Battle  Fleet.  Until  1937  she  operated  along  the  west- 
ern seaboard,  and  in  Caribbean  and  Hawaiian  waters. 
From  April  to  September  1925  she  cruised  to  Samoa, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia,  and  in  April  1926  made  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  Mexican  coast.  She  embarked 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  C.  D.  Wilbur  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  28  July  1926  and  cruised  for  official  visits  at 
Alaskan  ports,  returning  to  Bremerton  6 August.  She 
transported  the  Haitian  Commission  to  Santiago,  Cuba, 
arriving  14  March  1930,  then  visited  New  York  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  for  the  Presidential  Fleet  Review  of 
19  May  before  returning  to  the  west  coast  in  June. 

Decatur  arrived  at  Norfolk  22  February  1937  for 
duty  with  the  Training  Detachment  of  the  U.S.  Fleet. 
She  escorted  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  in  Potomac 
(AG-25)  to  New  Orleans  and  Texas,  then  served  in 
Midshipman  and  Naval  Reserve  training  cruises  and 
on  neutrality  patrol  along  the  eastern  seaboard  to 
Cuba  until  September  1941. 

Arriving  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  14  September 
1941,  Decatur  served  on  convoy  escort  and  patrol  to 
ports  in  Iceland  until  returning  to  Boston  17  May  1942. 
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USS  Decatur  (DD-5).  Admiral  Nimitz  commanded  her  in  the  Philippines  early  in  his  career — one  of  the  unreal- 
ized preparations  for  his  vast  contributions  in  the  Pacific. 


From  4 June  to  25  August  she  operated  on  convoy  duty 
between  Norfolk  and  Key  West,  then  between  New  York 
and  Guantanamo  Bay  from  30  August  to  13  October. 
Until  14  January  1943  she  escorted  ships  out  to  sea 
and  to  Boston  from  New  York,  then  departed  11  Feb- 
ruary for  the  Mediterranean  sailing  by  way  of  and  re- 
turning to  Aruba,  Netherlands  West  Indies.  She  made 
four  more  voyages  from  New  York  and  Aruba  to  the 
Mediterranean  until  1 October. 

Decatur  joined  the  task  group  centered  about  Card 
(CV-11)  and  sailed  from  Norfolk  24  November  1943 
for  an  antisubmarine  sweep,  returning  to  New  York  3 
January  1944.  From  26  January  to  17  February  she 
escorted  a convoy  to  Panama,  returning  with  another 
to  Hampton  Roads.  On  13  March  she  cleared  Norfolk 
as  flagship  of  TF  64,  escorting  a large  convoy  to 
Bizerte,  Tunisia.  On  the  last  day  of  March  while  sail- 
ing between  Oran  and  Algiers,  the  force  successfully 
repelled  a coordinated  strike  of  German  submarines 
and  planes,  to  arrive  at  its  destination  3 April.  Eight 
days  later  Decatur  was  en  route  to  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  Boston  2 May,  for  brief  overhaul  and  re- 
fresher training. 

Arriving  at  Norfolk  2 July  1944  Decatur  sailed  from 
this  port  on  escort  and  training  duty  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  until  the  last  day  of  June  1945  when  she  entered 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  inactivation.  She  was 
decommissioned  there  28  July  1945  and  sold  30  No- 
vember 1945. 

Decatur  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

IV 

(DD-936:  dp.  3,807  (f.) ; 1.  418'5";  b.  45'1;  dr. 
14'6";  s.  33  k.;  cpl.  311;  a.  3 5",  4 3",  4 21"  tt.,  1 dct.; 
cl.  Forrest  Sherman) 

The  fourth  Decatur  (DD-936)  was  launched  15  De- 
cember 1955  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Arms- 


den,  descendants  of  Commodore  Decatur;  and  com- 
missioned 7 December  1956,  Commander  J.  J.  Skahill 
in  command. 

Decatur  sailed  from  Newport  3 September  1957  to 
take  part  in  NATO  Operation  “Strikeback,”  calling  at 
Largs  and  Rosyth,  Scotland,  before  returning  to  New- 
port 22  October.  She  served  on  local  operations  until  1 
February  1958  when  she  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean 
for  a tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  She  returned  to 
her  home  port  28  August  for  east  coast  operations. 

She  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  between 
7 August  1959  and  26  February  1960,  then  joined  in 
antisubmarine  exercises  and  a midshipman  cruise  in 
the  Atlantic  between  March  and  September.  On  6 
September  Decatur  sailed  on  a cruise  which  took  her 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  into  the  Arabian  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  back  to  the  Mediterranean  where  she  op- 
erated with  the  6th  Fleet.  The  destroyer  returned  to 
Newport  in  mid-December. 

Decker 

Ernest  Elden  Decker,  born  15  September  1913  in 
Portland,  Maine,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  14  Sep- 
tember 1940.  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Decker  was 
killed  in  action  in  the  Solomon  Islands  5 September 
1942  when  his  ship  Gregory  (APD-3)  was  sunk  in  an 
engagement  with  Japanese  surface  ships. 

(DE— 47:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s. 

21  k.;  cpl.  156;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Evarts) 

Originally  intended  for  transfer  to  Great  Britain, 
Decker  was  launched  as  BDE— 47,  24  July  1942  by  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard;  retained  for  use  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 
assigned  the  name  and  classification  Decker  (DE-47) 
on  4 March  1943;  and  commissioned  3 May  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  escorting  two  oilers  from  Newport,  R.I.,  to 
Galveston,  Tex.,  between  9 and  24  July  1943,  Decker 
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Battleship  at  sea. 


reported  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  20  August  for  convoy  duty. 
Between  26  August  1943  and  26  April  1945  she  gave 
vital  support  to  operations  in  North  Africa,  Italy,  and 
Southern  France  by  guarding  the  passage  of  nine  sup- 
ply convoys  to  Casablanca,  French  Morocco;  Bizerte, 
Tunisia;  Palermo,  Sicily;  and  Oran,  Algeria.  On  11 
May  1944,  at  sea  bound  for  Tunisia,  she  aided  in  re- 
pelling a heavy  torpedo  bombing  attack  by  enemy 
planes. 

After  overhaul  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Decker  operated 
in  the  Florida  Keys  as  a training  vessel  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  On  28  August  1945  she  was  leased  to  the 
Republic  of  China.  Decker  was  returned  from  Lend- 
Lease  and  transferred  permanently  to  China  7 Feb- 
ruary 1948  and  renamed  Taiping.  On  14  November 
1954  Chinese  Communist  gunboats  sank  Taiping  off 
the  Tachen  Islands. 

Decker  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Decoy 

An  object  used  to  allure,  entice,  or  entrap. 

(Sch:  a.  6 guns) 

Decoy,  a schooner,  was  purchased  27  December  1822 
by  Commodore  David  Porter  at  New  York  under  the 
name  Zodiac.  On  16  January  1823  she  sailed  from  New 
York  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Lawrence 
Kearny  to  join  the  “Mosquito  Fleet”  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Newly  organized  by  the  Navy  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies,  this  force  was  com- 
posed of  small  shallow-draft  ships  capable  of  cruising 
close  in  shore  and  ascending  rivers  in  carrying  out 
their  mission.  Decoy  was  employed  as  a storeship  car- 
rying supplies  from  New  York  to  the  West  Indies  for 
this  fleet  until  22  December  1825  when  she  arrived  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  Decoy  was  sold  early  in  January 
1826. 


Deede 

LeRoy  Clifford  Deede,  born  5 February  1916  in  Wood- 
worth,  N.D.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  2 July  1937 
and  was  appointed  a Naval  Aviator  21  September 
1938.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
for  his  outstanding  service  while  commanding  a PBY 
during  a bombing  attack  on  a Japanese  naval  force  in 
Jolo  Harbor,  Sulu,  Philippine  Islands,  27  December 
1941.  With  his  plane  crippled  after  splashing  an  enemy 
plane  which  tried  to  down  him  Deede  crash  landed 
at  sea  where  he  and  his  crew  could  be  rescued.  Lieu- 


tenant (junior  grade)  Deede  was  killed  17  June  1942 
in  the  Asiatic  area. 

(DE-263 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3"; 
s.  21  k.;  cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Deede  (DE-263)  was  launched  6 April  1943  by  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Deede,  mother 
of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Deede;  and  commissioned 
29  July  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  W.  Whaley  in 
command. 

Deede  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  17  November  1943. 
She  got  underway  26  November  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Gilberts,  screened  a convoy  to  Tarawa,  then  pa- 
trolled off  Makin  until  23  December  when  she  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Deede  arrived  at  Majuro  3 February  1944  for  service 
as  harbor  pilot  and  patrol  vessel  during  the  occupation 
of  that  island.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  train- 
ing exercises  from  21  February  to  26  March,  then 
escorted  convoys  between  Majuro  and  Pearl  Harbor 
until  26  May.  She  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  4 June  for 
Eniwetok,  arriving  10  days  later,  and  from  this  base 
escorted  an  oiler  task  unit  which  refueled  TF  53  at  sea 
on  20  June  at  the  close  of  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea,  and  TF  58  during  the  raid  on  the  Bonins  on  24 
June. 

Between  6 July  and  1 September  1944  Deede  served 
as  screening  and  patrol  ship  during  the  assault  and 
capture  of  the  Marianas.  After  a brief  overhaul  at 
Eniwetok,  she  escorted  Crater  (AK-70)  to  Guadal- 
canal, then  on  2 October  joined  the  escort  for  a convoy 
to  recently  invaded  Peleliu.  She  continued  convoy  duty 
aiding  in  the  occupation  of  the  Palaus  until  17  Novem- 
ber when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Deede  served  as  escort  and  target  in  the  training 
of  submarines  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  until  6 February 
1945  when  she  got  underway  to  escort  a convoy  of 
cargo  and  transport  ships  to  reinforce  the  recent  land- 
ings on  Iwo  Jima,  arriving  23  February.  She  remained 
off  Iwo  Jima  on  patrol  until  20  March  when  she  screened 
the  transports  returning  the  4th  Marines  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, arriving  4 April. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco  and  training  at 
San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor,  Deede  joined  the  re- 
plenishment group  for  the  3d  Fleet  at  Ulithi  21  July, 
operating  with  this  group  during  the  final  air  raids  and 
bombardments  on  the  Japanese  mainland.  She  served 
as  communications  linking  ship  between  Benevolence 
(AH-13)  and  Tranquillity  (AH-14)  from  16  to  21 
August,  then  rejoined  the  logistics  group  to  enter  Tokyo 
Bay  2 October.  Four  days  later  she  got  underway  for 
Pearl  Harbor  where  she  served  with  the  Hawaiian  Sea 
Frontier  from  17  October  to  19  November.  Deede  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  25  November  and  was  decom- 
missioned there  9 January  1946  and  sold  12  June  1947. 

Deede  was  awarded  six  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Defense 

Protection  from  attack. 

(AM-317:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2”;  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9";  s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Auk) 

Defense  (AM-317)  was  launched  18  February  1943 
by  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  Duncanfield;  and  commis- 
sioned 10  January  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  G. 
Abbott,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
MSF-317,  7 February  1955. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  24  March  1944  Defense 
escorted  a convoy  to  Majuro,  then  swept  mines  and 
had  escort  duty  off  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands,  from  9 to 
19  April.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  last  day 
of  April,  and  between  8 May  and  9 July  escorted  two 
convoys,  one  to  Majuro  and  one  to  Eniwetok.  After 
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conducting  experimental  minesweeping  exercises  at 
Pearl  Harbor  until  22  July,  she  got  underway  for  San 
Francisco,  arriving  30  July. 

From  August  through  December  1944  Defense  pro- 
vided a variety  of  services  for  ships  in  shakedown  off 
San  Diego,  and  joined  in  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  27  January  1945, 
Defense  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  16  February  as  the  pre- 
invasion bombardment  of  the  island  began.  She  pa- 
trolled in  the  antisubmarine  screen  until  late  on  19 
February,  day  of  the  landings,  when  she  cleared  to 
escort  unladen  transports  to  Saipan.  From  1 to  7 
March  she  again  patrolled  off  Iwo  Jima,  and  on  10 
March  arrived  at  Ulithi,  staging  point  for  the  invasion 
of  Okinawa.  Nine  days  later  she  was  underway  for 
minesweeping  operations  out  of  Kerama  Retto  in  prep- 
aration for  the  invasion  landings  on  Okinawa  1 April. 
During  the  massive  suicide  plane  attack  5 days  after 
the  initial  landings,  Defense  took  a group  of  four  at- 
tackers under  fire.  She  splashed  one,  drove  one  off,  and 
was  struck  by  the  other  two  after  they  had  been  heavily 
damaged  by  her  antiaircraft  fire.  Despite  her  own 
damage  she  went  to  the  aid  of  two  other  stricken 
ships,  rescuing  50  men  from  Newcomb  (DD-586)  and 
towing  crippled  Leutze  (DD-481)  to  Kerama  Retto. 

After  temporary  repairs  had  been  completed  on  11 
April  1945,  Defense  sailed  for  the  Western  Pacific  for 
occupation  duty  at  Okinawa,  Guam,  and  various  Japa- 
nese ports.  She  served  in  Japan  until  6 March  1946 
when  she  cleared  Kobe  for  San  Diego,  arriving  21  April. 
Defense  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there 
31  May  1946. 

Recommissioned  16  February  1952  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Defense  sailed  for  Yokosuka  7 July,  arriving  15 
August.  Operating  in  Korean  waters  in  support  of 
United  Nations  forces,  she  cleared  the  waters  at  Inchon 
and  in  the  Wonsan-Chongjin-Songjin  area  of  mines 
until  8 January  1953  when  she  cleared  Yokosuka  for 
Long  Beach  arriving  5 February.  Along  with  another 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  from  5 October  1953  to 
2 June  1954,  Defense  operated  along  the  coast  of  South- 
ern California  until  again  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  15  April  1955. 

Defense  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  the  Korean  War. 


Defiance 

Unyielding  resistance. 

I 

(AK:  dp.  16,400;  1.  440'1";  b.  56';  dr.  29'9";  s.  10 
k.;  cpl.  681 

The  first  Defiance  (No.  3327)  was  built  in  1918  by 
Union  Iron  Works  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ala- 
meda, Calif.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  5 September  1918; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.  A.  Vega,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Defiance  sailed  from  San  Francisco  14  September 
1918  with  a cargo  of  flour  and  naval  stores,  and  ar- 
rived at  New  York  11  October  to  exchange  her  cargo 
for  Army  supplies.  Ten  days  later  she  was  underway 
for  Norfolk  to  join  a convoy  bound  for  Southhampton, 
England,  and  Dunkirk,  France,  where  she  delivered  her 
cargo  to  the  Army  of  Occupation.  She  returned  to  Im- 
mingham  and  Dublin,  Ireland,  to  load  material  being 
returned  to  the  “States,”  departed  27  January  1919  for 
Hampton  Roads,  and  arrived  16  February.  Defiance 
was  decommissioned  1 March  1919  and  delivered  to  the 
Shipping  Board  the  same  day  for  disposal. 

II 

The  second  Defiance  (AMC-73)  was  “in  service”  dur- 
ing 1941-45,  attached  to  the  10th  Naval  District. 


Deft 

Quick  and  neat  in  action ; skillful. 

(AM-216:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6”;  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15 
k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Deft  (AM-216)  was  launched  28  March  1943  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jacobs;  and  commissioned  16  April  1945, 
Lieutenant  J.  C.  Engle,  USNR,  in  command. 

Deft  sailed  from  Norfolk  22  June  1945,  and  called 
at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  Saipan,  and  Okinawa  be- 
fore arriving  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  21  September.  She 
swept  mines  off  the  coast  of  Honshu,  and  served  in 
various  occupation  duties  until  15  December  when  she 
got  underway  for  the  west  coast. 

Deft  arrived  at  San  Pedro  4 April  1946  and  remained 
there  for  local  operations  until  13  August  when  she 
sailed  for  the  Philippines.  She  reached  Subic  Bay  24 
October,  was  decommissioned  9 November  1946  and 
transferred  to  the  Republic  of  China  27  August  1948. 
She  was  scrapped  by  the  Chinese  Navy  16  January 
1959. 

Deft  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

De  Grasse 

Admiral  Comte  de  Grasse  (1722-1788)  commanded 
the  French  Fleet  which  defeated  the  British  in  the 
Battle  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  5 September  1781.  Lord 
Cornwallis’  army,  cut  off  from  sea  support  by  De 
Grasse,  surrendered  to  General  Washington  at  York- 
town — the  most  decisive  victory  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

I 

The  first  De  Grasse  (No.  1217),  a yacht,  was  carried 
on  the  Navy  List  from  July  to  November  1918. 

II 

(AP-164:  dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  206;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Crater) 

The  second  De  Grasse  (AP-164)  was  launched  24 
February  1943  as  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth  by  Oregon  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a Maritime  Com- 
mission contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  V.  Palmer;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  28  October  1943;  converted  by 
United  Engineering  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  and  commis- 
sioned 8 November  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  W. 
Jordon,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  AK- 
223,  20  August  1944. 

De  Grasse  sailed  from  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  22  No- 
vember 1943  with  construction  battalion  troops  and 
cargo,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  2 December.  Along 
with  training  assault  troops  in  the  Hawaiians,  she 
carried  men  and  equipment  to  the  Marshalls  and  Gil- 
berts on  two  voyages  in  February  and  March  1944. 
On  29  May  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Marianas,  and  between  20  and  25  June  and 
again  on  2 and  3 July  lay  off  Saipan  to  land  reinforce- 
ments. De  Grasse  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  27  July 
and  until  the  end  of  1944  transported  troops  among  the 
Marshalls,  the  Gilberts,  and  the  Marianas,  and  trained 
men  in  the  Hawaiian  area  for  amphibious  assaults. 

De  Grasse  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  17  January  1945 
to  carry  troops  from  Eniwetok,  Guam,  Saipan,  and 
Majuro  to  Ulithi,  staging  point  for  the  Okinawa  opera- 
tion. De  Grasse  arrived  off  Okinawa  26  April  and  the 
following  day  landed  men  and  supplies  at  Ie  Shima. 
After  two  voyages  to  carry  Army  hospital  units  from 
Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo  to  Okinawa,  she  sailed 
from  Okinawa  5 August  for  San  Francisco  and  over- 
haul. De  Grasse  was  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty 
after  the  war.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  23  Janu- 
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ary  1946,  was  decommissioned  28  March  1946,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  the  same  day 
for  disposal. 

De  Grasse  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


De  Haven 

Edwin  Jess  De  Haven,  born  in  1819  in  Pennsylvania 
was  appointed  Acting  Midshipman  at  the  age  of  10  and 
Passed  Midshipman  5 years  later.  He  served  in  Vin- 
cennes, flagship  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  in 
its  historic  cruise  of  1838  to  1842  to  the  Antarctic  and 
among  the  Pacific  Islands.  De  Haven  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  assisting  in  the  capture  of  the  Mexican 
schooner  Creole.  In  command  of  the  Grinnell  Rescue 
Expedition  in  1850,  he  led  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin  lost  in  the  Arctic.  Only  traces  of  the  party 
were  found,  but  De  Haven  discovered  and  named  Grin- 
nell Land,  and  was  commended  for  the  valuable  scien- 
tific data  he  collected  concerning  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean.  He  served  in  the  Coast  Survey 
Service  until  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  February 
1862.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1 May  1865. 

DD-469 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9"; 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

De  Haven  (DD-469)  was  launched  28  June  1942  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  H.  N.  De  Haven,  granddaughter  of  Lieutenant 
De  Haven;  and  commissioned  21  September  1942,  Com- 
mander C.  E.  Tolman  in  command. 

De  Haven  sailed  from  Norfolk  and  reached  Tonga- 
tabu,  Tonga  Islands,  28  November  1942  to  escort  a 
convoy  of  troopships  to  Guadalcanal  to  relieve  the 
Marines  who  had  been  there  since  the  invasion  landings 
in  August.  De  Haven  screened  the  transports  off 
Guadalcanal  from  7 to  14  December,  then  sailed  out  of 
Espiritu  Santo  and  Noumea  in  the  continuing  Solomon 
Islands  operations.  She  patrolled  in  the  waters  of  the 
Southern  Solomons  to  stop  the  “Tokyo  Express,”  the 
nightly  effort  to  supply  the  beleaguered  Japanese 
troops  still  fighting  on  the  invaded  islands,  and  took 
part  in  two  bombardments  of  Kolombangara  Island 
during  January  1943. 

On  1 February  1943  De  Haven  screened  six  LCT’s  and 
a seaplane  tender  establishing  a beachhead  at  Marovo 
on  Guadalcanal.  While  escorting  two  of  the  landing 
craft  back  to  their  base  in  the  afternoon,  De  Haven 
was  warned  of  an  impending  air  attack.  She  sighted 
nine  unidentified  planes  and  opened  fire  as  six  swung 
sharply  toward  her.  She  splashed  three  of  these  planes, 
but  not  before  all  six  had  dropped  their  bombs.  De 
Haven  was  hit  by  three  bombs  and  further  damaged 
by  a near  miss.  One  bomb  hit  the  superstructure 
squarely,  killing  the  commanding  officer  at  once. 
All  way  was  lost  after  the  first  hit  and  the  ship  began 
to  settle  rapidly,  sinking  about  2 miles  east  of  Savo 
Island.  One  of  the  LCT’s  she  had  escorted  rescued 
the  survivors.  She  lost  167  killed  and  38  wounded. 

De  Haven  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DD-727 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376';  b.  41'1";  dr.  15'8";  s.  34 
k.;  cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Allen 
M.  Sumner) 

The  second  De  Haven  was  launched  9 January  1944 
by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  H.  N.  De  Haven,  sponsor  of  the  first  De  Haven; 
and  commissioned  31  March  1944,  Commander  J.  B. 
Dimmick  in  comma. d 

De  Haven  escorted  Ranger  (CV-4)  from  Norfolk  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  3 August  1944.  She  screened  a 


convoy  to  Eniwetok  between  16  and  30  August,  and 
returned  to  Eniwetok  5 October.  A week  later  she  got 
underway  for  Ulithi  to  join  TF  38.  Operating  from 
this  base  she  screened  the  fast  carriers  striking  Luzon 
in  support  of  the  invasion  of  Leyte  during  November 
and  December.  In  coordination  with  the  invasion  of 
Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  the  force  hit  Formosa,  Luzon, 
Camranh  Bay,  Hong  Kong,  Hainan,  and  Okinawa  in  a 
score  of  strikes  extending  from  30  December  1944  to 
26  January  1945. 

On  10  February  1945  De  Haven  sortied  from  Ulithi 
with  TF  58,  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima, 
striking  the  Japanese  mainland  as  well  as  the  Nansei 
Shoto,  and  then  providing  fire  support  for  the  invading 
troops.  Returning  to  Ulithi  4 March,  she  sailed  10 
days  later  to  screen  air  strikes  on  Kyushu,  Japan,  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Until  13  June  she 
screened  the  carriers  and  gave  fire  support  at  Okinawa. 
On  1 July  she  sailed  from  Leyte  with  TF  38  for  the 
final  air  strikes  and  bombardments  on  the  Japanese 
homeland  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Present  in  Tokyo  Bay  2 September  for  the  signing  of 
the  surrender,  De  Haven  sailed  on  20  September  for 
the  States,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  15  October. 

Between  1 February  1946  and  3 February  1947,  De 
Haven  served  in  the  Western  Pacific,  joining  the  7th 
Fleet  in  operations  off  the  coast  of  China,  and  patrol- 
ling off  the  Japanese  coast.  She  operated  along  the 
west  coast  through  1948  and  1949  and  on  1 May  1950 
cleared  San  Diego  for  another  tour  of  duty  in  the 
western  Pacific,  arriving  at  Yokosuka  the  last  day  of 
May. 

When  the  Communists  invaded  South  Korea  25  June 
1950,  De  Haven  was  assigned  to  patrol  off  the  Korean 
coast.  She  screened  the  Norwegian  ship  Reinholt  evac- 
uating American  dependents  from  Inchon  to  Yoko- 
suka; patrolled  on  the  blockade;  bombarded  shore  tar- 
gets; acted  as  lifeguard  and  communications  linking 
ship  for  air  strikes  against  Pyongyang  and  Haeju;  and 
provided  call  fire  support  for  United  Nations  troops. 
On  13  and  14  September  she  stood  up  a treacherous 
channel  to  anchor  a scant  800  yards  from  Wolmi-Do 
and  pour  fire  into  the  concealed  gun  emplacements  in 
preparation  for  the  bold  assault  on  Inchon.  De  Haven 
provided  gunfire  support  for  the  successful  landings 
the  following  day,  and  for  her  part  in  this  daring  ac- 
tion was  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Returning  to  Blockade  duty  25  September  1950  De 
Haven  dispersed  a Communist  force  attempting  to 
ambush  a Korean  Army  unit;  aided  the  mined  Brush 
(DD-745)  and  escorted  her  to  Sasebo;  and  provided 
fire  support  for  a British  Commando  raid  on  6 and  7 
October.  She  cleared  Yokosuka  1 November  for  San 
Diego,  arriving  18  November. 

During  De  Haven’s  second  tour  of  Korean  duty  from 
18  June  1951  to  17  February  1952  she  served  primarily 
on  blockade  patrol.  After  an  overhaul  and  local  opera- 
tions at  San  Diego,  she  sailed  from  Long  Beach  16 
September  1952  to  serve  as  flagship  for  ships  on  patrol 
in  the  Chongjin-Songjin-Chaho  area  until  18  November. 
After  patrol  duty  with  TF  77,  she  returned  to  Korean 
waters  for  duty  with  TF  95  on  patrol  off  Wonsan  Har- 
bor, supporting  the  minesweeping  operations  there 
from  12  to  18  February.  She  got  underway  from 
Sasebo  22  March  for  Long  Beach,  arriving  9 April. 

De  Haven  continued  to  alternate  duty  in  the  western 
Pacific  with  local  operations  along  the  west  coast, 
making  six  voyages  to  the  Far  East  from  1953  through 
1959.  On  1 February  1960  she  began  a major  overhaul 
for  modernization  at  San  Francisco,  completed  in  Sep- 
tember. De  Haven  returned  to  training  activities 
through  the  remaining  months  of  1960. 

De  Haven  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service  and  in  addition  to  her  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation received  six  for  Korean  War  service. 
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Deimos 


Dekanawida 


A satellite  of  Mars. 

I 

( AK-78 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11';  dr.  28'4";  s. 

12  k.;  cpl.  198;  a.  1 5”,  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 

The  first  Deimos  (AK-78)  was  launched  28  Decem- 
ber 1942  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif., 
as  Chief  Ouray  under  a Maritime  Commission  con- 
tract; sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  Moyer;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  7 January  1943;  and  commissioned  23  January 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  L.  Sorenson,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Deimos  sailed  from  San  Francisco-*  27  January  1943 
with  cargo  for  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Cleveland  Bay,  Australia.  She  arrived  at  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  23  May  to  load  cargo  which  she  delivered  to 
Guadalcanal  in  June.  Returning  to  her  base,  she  was 
torpedoed  on  23  June  on  the  port  side,  aft.  Efforts  to 
save  her  failed.  She  was  finally  abandoned  and  sunk 
by  gunfire  from  O’Bannon  (DD-450)  in  11°26'  S., 
162°0r  E. 

Deimos  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

The  second  Deimos  (AKL-40),  the  former  Army 
FS-300,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  12  December  1951, 
and  loaned  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program  the  same  day. 


DeKalb 

General  Baron  DeKalb  was  born  in  Huittendorf, 
Bavaria,  Germany  in  1721.  In  1768  he  visited  the 
American  colonies  on  a secret  mission  for  the  French 
government,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  Americans.  Given  the 
rank  of  Major-General  by  Congress,  15  September  1777, 
he  served  at  Camden,  S.C.,  with  General  Gates,  and 
gave  distinguished  aid  to  the  American  cause  before 
being  mortally  wounded  while  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  16  August  1780.  He  died  3 days  later. 

(AP:  dp.  14,180;  1.  506'6"-  b.  55'6";  dr.  26';  s.  16 
k. ; cpl.  534;  a.  8 5",  6 3") 

DeKalb  (No.  3010),  a transport,  was  launched  18 
June  1901  by  Vulcan  Co.,  Stettin,  Germany,  as  Prim 
Eitel  Friedrich.  She  put  in  to  Norfolk  11  March  1915 
for  repairs,  and  failing  to  leave  in  the  time  prescribed 
by  international  law,  was  interned  in  April  and  moved 
to  Philadelphia.  When  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I,  she  was  seized  by  Customs  officials  and 
transferred  to  the  Navy.  Reconditioned  and  refitted  as 
a troop  transport,  she  was  renamed  DeKalb,  and  com- 
missioned 12  May  1917,  Commander  W.  R.  Gherardi  in 
command. 

DeKalb  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  on  14  June  1917  sailed  in 
the  convoy  carrying  the  first  troops  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  to  France.  In  the  next  18  months 
DeKalb  made  11  such  voyages,  carrying  11,334  soldiers 
safely.  With  the  end  of  the  war,  she  continued  her 
transport  duty  returning  20,332  troops  from  Europe  in 
eight  voyages.  On  6 September  1919  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  Commandant,  3d  Naval  District.  She  was 
decommissioned  22  September  1919  and  returned  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  disposal  the  following  day. 

DeKalb,  Baron,  see  Baron  DeKalb 


De  Kalb  County,  see  LST-715 


Dekanawida  was  an  Indian  chief,  prophet,  statesman 
and  law  giver. 

Dekanawida  (YT-334),  formerly  Agnes  Foss,  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  in  1942. 
She  was  employed  in  the  14th  Naval  District,  and  on 
15  May  1944  was  reclassified  YTB-334.  Stricken  from 
the  Navy  List  on  8 May  1946,  she  was  delivered  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal. 

Dekanisora 

Dekanisora  was  an  Onondaga  chief  noted  for  his 
oratorical  prowess. 

Dekanisora  ( YT-252) , formerly  BYT-U,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  in  1942  to  be  employed  in  the  1st  and  5th 
Naval  Districts.  She  was  reclassified  YTB-252  on 
15  May  1944.  She  remains  in  active  service  in  the 
5th  Naval  District. 


Dekaury 

Two  noble  chiefs  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  were  so 
named. 

Dekaury  (YT-178)  was  built  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  placed  in  service  early  in 
1943  in  the  1st  Naval  District.  She  was  reclassified 
YTB-178  on  15  May  1944  and  in  1946  was  transferred 
to  the  12th  Naval  District  to  perform  towing  duties 
until  September  1947  when  she  was  placed  in  reserve. 
Dekaury  returned  to  active  service  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  in  September  1950  and  is  so  employed 
today. 

Delaware 

An  Indian  tribe,  the  first  state  in  the  Union,  a bay, 
and  a river. 

I 

(Fr:  dp.  563;  1.  119';  b.  32'11”;  dph.  9'9";  a.  22  12-pdr., 
6 6-pdr.) 

The  first  Delaware,  a frigate,  was  built  under  the  13 
December  1775  order  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
the  yard  of  Warwick  Coates  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Marine  Committee.  Upon  her 
launching  in  July  1776,  Captain  C.  Alexander  took 
command.  Delaware  served  in  the  Delaware  River, 
joining  with  Commodore  J.  Hazelwood’s  Pennsylvania 
state  ships  in  operations  which  delayed  the  British 
Fleet  in  approaching  Philadelphia  and  supplying  the 
British  Army.  When  the  British  took  possession  of 
Philadelphia  26  September  1777,  Delaware  in  company 
with  several  smaller  ships  advanced  upon  the  enemy 
fortifications  which  were  being  erected,  and  opened  a 
destructive  fire  while  anchored  some  500  yards  from 
shore.  On  27  September  she  went  aground  on  the  ebb 
tide  and  came  under  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Brit- 
ish artillery.  After  a brave  defense  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  Captain  Alexander  was  compelled  to  strike 
his  colors.  Delaware  was  taken  into  the  Royal  Navy 
until  sold  in  March  1783. 

II 

(Ship:  t.  321;  1.  94'9";  b.  28';  dph.  14';  cpl.  180;  a.  16 
9-pdr.,  4 6-pdr.) 

The  second  Delaware  was  built  in  1794  as  the  mer- 
chant ship  Hamburgh  Packet  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
purchased  by  the  Navy  5 May  1798.  Captain  S.  Deca- 
tur, Sr.,  was  appointed  to  command  and  outfit  her  for 
sea. 

During  the  Quasi-War  with  France,  Delaware 
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cruised  to  protect  American  merchant  shipping  from 
French  privateers.  She  guarded  convoys  during  their 
approach  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  patrolled  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  escorted  convoys  into  Havana. 
Her  first  prize,  the  privateer  La  Croyable,  was  taken 
off  Great  Egg  Harbor  7 July  1798.  From  14  July  to  23 
September,  she  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  often  in 
company  with  the  frigate  United  ■ States,  and  to- 
gether the  ships  took  two  privateers  prize.  During 
her  second  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  between  16  De- 
cember 1798  and  20  May  1799,  she  took  another  prize, 
and  won  the  thanks  of  the  merchants  of  Havana  for 
the  protection  she  had  given  merchantmen  sailing  to 
that  port. 

Delaware's  return  to  the  West  Indies  from  July  1799 
to  July  1800  found  her  joining  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Eagle  in  taking  a privateer  sloop.  She  took  a brig  on 
29  October,  after  a 7-hour  chase,  rescuing  30  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  in  the  privateer.  She  made  a final 
cruise  off  Cuba  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  of  1800-1801, 
then  returned  to  Baltimore,  where  she  was  sold  early 
in  June  1801. 

III 

(SL:  t.  2,633:  1.  196'3";  b.  54'4";  dr.  26'2";  cpl.  820; 
a.  74  32-pdr.  car.) 

The  third  Delaware,  a ship-of-the-line,  was  laid  down 
at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  August  1817  and  launched 
21  October  1820.  She  was  roofed  over  and  kept  at  the 
yard  in  ordinary  until  on  27  March  1827  she  was  or- 
dered repaired  and  fitted  for  sea.  Delaware  put  to  sea 
10  February  1828  under  the  command  of  Captain  J. 
Downs  to  become  the  flagship  of  Commodore  W.  M. 
Crane  in  the  Mediterranean.  Arriving  at  Algeciras 
Bay,  Spain,  23  March,  she  served  in  the  interests  of 
American  commerce  and  diplomacy  in  that  area  until 
returning  to  Norfolk  2 January  1830. 

Delaware  was  decommissioned  10  February  1830,  and 
lay  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk  until  1833.  Recommis- 
sioned 15  July  1833,  she  received  President  Jackson  on 
board  29  July,  firing  a 24-gun  salute  at  both  his  ar- 
rival and  departure.  The  following  day  she  set  sail  for 
the  Mediterranean  where  she  served  as  flagship  for 
Commodore  D.  T.  Patterson  and  cruised  on  goodwill 
visits  and  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  property 
of  American  citizens  until  her  return  to  Hampton 
Roads,  16  February  1836.  She  was  placed  in  ordinary 
from  10  March  1836  until  recommissioned  7 May  1841 
for  local  operations  from  Norfolk. 

Delaware  sailed  1 November  1841  for  a tour  of  duty 
on  the  Brazil  Station  as  flagship  for  Commodore  C. 
Morris.  She  patrolled  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina  to  represent  American  interests  during 
political  unrest  in  those  countries.  On  19  February 
1843  she  sailed  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  another  cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Delaware  returned  to  Hampton 
Roads  4 March  1844  and  was  decommissioned  at  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  on  the  22d.  Still  in  ordinary  there  in 
1861,  she  was  burned  20  April  along  with  other  ships 
and  the  yard  facilities  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
Confederate  hands. 

IV 

(SwStr : t.  357;  1.  161';  b.  27/;  dph.  8'3";  dr.  6';  s. 

13  k. ; cpl.  65;  a.  4 32-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  fourth  Delaware,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was 
built  in  1861  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  14  October  1861,  Lieutenant  S.  P.  Quackenbush 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, Delaware  sailed  from  Philadelphia  12  December 
1861  and  stood  up  the  James  River  26  December  on 
patrol.  On  12  January  1862  she  sailed  for  Hatteras 
Inlet,  N.C.  Remaining  on  the  North  Carolina  coast 
until  2 June,  she  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke 
Island  on  7 and  8 February  and  Elizabeth  City  on  10 


February,  where  she  shared  in  the  capture  of  five 
Confederate  steamers  and  two  schooners.  She  made  a 
reconnaissance  up  Chowan  River  from  19  to  21  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  13  and  14  March  bombarded  New  Bern 
and  captured  four  vessels. 

Delaware  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads  2 June  1862  for 
service  in  Virginia  waters  until  30  October.  She  had 
several  encounters  with  enemy  batteries  and  captured 
a number  of  small  craft  which  she  sent  in  as  prizes. 
She  returned  to  operations  in  the  rivers  and  sounds 
of  North  Carolina  from  October  1862  to  February  1863 
when  she  sailed  with  Valley  City  in  tow,  arriving  at 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  11th. 

Until  5 April  1863  Delaware  cruised  in  the  James 
and  York  Rivers  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  then  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast  until  27  November  when  she 
sailed  to  Baltimore  for  repairs.  On  27  March  1864  she 
returned  to  the  waters  of  Virginia,  to  patrol  and  per- 
form picket  duty,  transport  men  and  ordnance  stores, 
and  clear  the  rivers  of  torpedoes  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  Arriving  at  Washington  Navy  Yard  27  July 
1865,  Delaware  was  decommissioned  there  5 August 
1865  and  sold  on’  12  September  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

V 

Piscataque  (q.v.),  a screw-steamer,  was  renamed 
Delaware  15  May  1869. 

VI 

(BB-28:  dp.  20,380;  1.  518'9";  b.  85'3";  dr.  27'4"; 
s.  21  k.;  cpl.  933;  a.  10  12",  14  5",  2 21"  tt. ; cl. 

Delaware) 

The  sixth  Delaware  (BB-28)  was  launched  6 Feb- 
ruary 1909  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Cahall,  niece 
of  the  Governor  of  Delaware;  and  commissioned  4 
April  1910,  Captain  C.  A.  Gove  in  command. 

After  visiting  Wilmington,  Del.,  from  3 to  9 October 
1910,  to  receive  a gift  of  a silver  service  from  the 
state,  Delaware  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  1 Novem- 
ber with  the  First  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet,  to  visit 
Weymouth,  England,  and  Cherbourg,  France,  and  after 
battle  practice  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  returned 
to  Norfolk  18  January  1911.  She  departed  31  January 
to  carry  the  remains  of  Chilean  Minister  Cruz  to 
Valparaiso,  sailing  by  way  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
and  Punta  Arenas,  Chile.  Returning  to  New  York  5 
May,  she  sailed  4 June  for  Portsmouth,  England,  where 
from  19  to  28  June  she  took  part  in  the  fleet  review 
accompanying  the  coronation  of  King  George  V. 

In  her  operations  with  the  Fleet  from  1912  to  1917, 
Delaware  joined  in  exercises,  drills,  and  torpedo  prac- 
tice at  Rockport  and  Provincetown,  Mass.;  engaged  in 
special  experimental  firing  and  target  practice  at  Lynn- 
haven  Roads;  trained  in  Cuban  waters  participating  in 
fleet  exercises;  and  provided  summer  training  for  mid- 
shipmen. She  passed  before  President  Taft  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Naval  Review  of  14  Oc- 
tober 1912  and  the  next  year  visited  Villefranche, 
France,  while  on  a cruise  with  battleships  Wyoming 
(BB-32)  and  Utah  (BB-31).  In  1914  and  again  in  1916 
she  cruised  off  Vera  Cruz  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property  during  the  political  disturbances  in 
Mexico. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I in  Europe,  Dela- 
ware returned  to  Hampton  Roads  from  winter  ma- 
neuvers in  the  Caribbean  to  train  armed  guard  crews 
and  engineers,  as  well  as  join  in  exercises  to  ready  the 
Fleet  for  war.  On  25  November  1917  she  sailed  from 
Lynnhaven  Roads  with  Division  9,  bound  for  Scapa 
Flow,  Scotland.  After  battling  bad  weather  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  she  joined  the  6th  Battle  Squadron, 
British  Grand  Fleet  14  December  for  exercises  to  co- 
ordinate the  operations  of  the  Allied  force. 

The  6th  Battle  Squadron  got  underway  6 February 
1918  with  an  escort  of  eight  British  destroyers  to  con- 
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voy  a large  group  of  merchant  ships  to  Norway.  Cruis- 
ing off  Stavanger  2 days  later,  Delaware  was  attacked 
twice  by  a submarine,  but  each  time  skillful  handling 
enabled  the  battleship  to  evade  the  torpedoes.  The 
squadron  returned  to  its  home  base  at  Scapa  Flow,  10 
February.  Delaware  participated  in  two  more  convoy 
voyages  in  March  and  April,  then  sailed  with  the 
Grand  Fleet  on  24  April  to  reinforce  the  2d  Battle 
Cruiser  Squadron  which  was  on  convoy  duty  and 
expected  contact  with  the  enemy.  Only  the  vessels  of 
the  advance  screen  made  any  contact,  and  the  chance 
for  action  faded. 

From  30  June  to  2 July  1918  the  6th  Battle  Squadron, 
with  a division  of  British  destroyers  as  escort,  went  to 
sea  to  screen  American  ships  laying  the  North  Sea 
mine  barrage.  On  22  July  George  V.  inspected  the 
ships  of  the  Grand  Fleet  at  Rosyth,  Scotland,  and  8 
days  later,  after  being  relieved  by  Arkansas  (BB-33), 
Delaware  sailed  for  Hampton  Roads,  arriving  12 
August. 

Delaware  remained  at  York  River  until  12  November 
1918,  then  sailed  to  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  an  overhaul. 
On  11  March  1919  she  joined  the  Fleet  in  Cuban  waters 
for  exercises.  Returning  to  New  York  14  April  she 
continued  to  operate  in  division,  squadron  and  fleet 
maneuvers,  and  participated  in  the  Presidential  Fleet 
Review  at  Hampton  Roads  28  April  1921.  She  made 
two  midshipmen  practice  cruises,  one  to  Colon,  Mar- 
tinique, and  other  ports  in  the  Caribbean,  and  to  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia  between  5 June  and  31  August  1922; 
and  a second  to  Europe,  visiting  Copenhagen,  Greenock, 
Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar  between  9 July  and  29  August 
1923. 

Delaware  entered  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  30  August 
1923,  and  her  crew  was  transferred  to  Colorado  (BB- 
45),  a newly  commissioned  battleship  assigned  to  re- 
place Delaware  in  the  Fleet.  Moving  to  Boston  Navy 
Yard  in  September,  she  was  stripped  of  warlike  equip- 
ment and  decommissioned  10  November  1923.  Dela- 
ware was  sold  5 February  1924  and  scrapped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Washington  Treaty  on  the  limitation 
of  armaments. 


SP-^67  (later  AT-53  and  YT-111)  served  in  the 
Navy  from  1917  to  1923.  Although  officially  known  as 
SP-467,  she  was  erroneously  listed  under  her  mer- 
chant name,  Delaware,  on  various  occasions. 

Delaware  Farmer,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

Delbert  W.  Halsey 

Delbert  Wayne  Halsey  was  born  in  Baker,  Mont.,  on 
8 December  1919.  He  enlisted  on  9 December  1940  and 
was  appointed  Aviation  Cadet  on  6 March  1941,  under- 
going training  at  the  Naval  Air  Stations  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  and  Miami,  Fla.  Appointed  Ensign,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  on  25  September,  he  reported  to 
Bombing  Squadron  6 on  board  Enterprise  (CV-6).  His 
participation  in  the  aerial  attack  against  the  Marshall 
Islands  1 February  1942  earned  him  the  Air  Medal. 
He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for 
extraordinary  heroism  and  service  in  the  Battle  of 
Midway  4-6  June  1942. 

Delbert  W.  Halsey  (DE-310)  was  canceled  during 
construction  on  5 September  1^44. 

Delegate 

A deputy  or  representative. 

(AM-217:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15 
k.;  cpl.  104;  3.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Delegate  (AM-217)  was  launched  28  March  1943  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored 


by  Miss  L.  Bourget;  and  commissioned  30  April  1945, 
Lieutenant  N.  W.  Millard,  USNR,  in  command. 

Delegate  sailed  from  Norfolk  14  July  1945  and  called 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  San  Pedro,  Pearl  Harbor,  Eni- 
wetok,  and  Saipan  before  arriving  at  Usukj  Bay, 
Kyushu,  3 November  as  escort  for  two  LST’s.  She 
swept  mines  in  Tsushima  Straits  from  15  to  22  De- 
cember, then  supervised  Japanese  minesweepers  clear- 
ing the  northern  Futagami  minefields  from  20  to  26 
January  1946.  Delegate  arrived  at  Kure  6 February 
to  provide  logistics  support  for  the  YMSs  engaged  in 
widening  the  swept  channel  to  that  port. 

Delegate  left  Kure,  Japan,  24  February  1946  and 
arrived  at  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  5 March  to  have  her 
armament  removed.  On  8 April  she  sailed  for  Shanghai, 
China,  arriving  5 days  later.  She  was  decommissioned 
and  turned  over  to  the  State  Department  29  May 
1946  for  further  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  China,  by 
which  she  was  renamed  and  reclassified,  Yung  Ho 
(PF-53) . 

Delegate  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


De  Lesseps 

Ferdinand  De  Lesseps  (1805-94)  was  a French  dip- 
loma and  engineer  who  formulated  plans  for  the  Suez 
Canal  and  carried  them  to  a successful  conclusion.  He 
also  directed  the  French  company  which  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  construct  the  Panama  Canal. 

De  Lesseps  was  a tug  owned  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  who  loaned  her  in  1918  to  the  Navy  for  tem- 
porary use  by  the  Commandant,  15th  Naval  District. 

Delgada 

A point  of  land  on  the  California  coast. 

Delgada  (ACV-40)  was  launched  20  February  1943 
by  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  B.  Sykes,  and  re- 
classified CVE-40  on  15  July  1943.  She  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Kingdom  under  Lend-Lease  on 
20  November  1943,  and  served  as  HMS  Speaker.  She 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  on  27  July  1946  and 
sold  on  22  April  1947. 


Delight,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 


Deliver 

To  rescue  or  set  free. 

(ARS-23:  dp.  1,441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  2 40  mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Deliver  (ARS-23)  was  launched  25 -September  1943 
by  Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Inc.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Anderson,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  18  July 
1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  S.  M.  Holst,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Deliver  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  26  September  1944 
for  duty  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Assigned  to  Service 
Squadron  10  in  early  1945,  Deliver  sailed  23  February 
for  Ulithi,  arriving  18  March,  for  salvage  operations 
in  support  of  the  5th  Fleet.  On  1 May  she  arrived  off 
Okinawa  for  duty  and  in  addition  to  her  salvage  and 
repair  operations,  participated  in  the  occupation  of 
Kume  Shima  on  26  June.  Between  6 July  and  10  Sep- 
tember, Deliver  served  at  Saipan,  then  returned  to 
Okinawa  until  7 December  1945. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  Deliver  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  15  April  1946.  She  was  sent  to 
Bikini  Atoll  30  May  for  duty  in  connection  with  Op- 
eration “Crossroads,”  first  assisting  in  setting  up  the 
target  vessels  used  in  the  atomic  weapons  tests,  then 
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decontaminating  the  targets  and  putting  inspection 
teams  on  board.  She  assisted  in  the  transfer  of  the 
target  ships  for  study  from  Bikini  to  Kwajalein  until 

8 September. 

Deliver  returned  to  her  home  port  at  Pearl  Harbor 

9 January  1947  after  a west  coast  overhaul.  She  made 
two  cruises  to  the  Far  East  for  towing  and  salvage 
duty,  based  at  Tsingtao,  China.  During  her  first 
tour,  on  19  June  1947,  while  attempting  to  recover  a 
beached  pontoon  barge,  she  encountered  rifle  fire  from 
the  beach  and  the  ship  was  hit.  She  withdrew  briefly 
to  report  the  situation  and  in  the  early  afternoon  with 
Admiral  C.  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  Commander  Naval  Forces, 
Western  Pacific,  aboard  to  direct  operations,  the  ship’s 
salvage  party  covered  by  a landing  force  and  fire  from 
the  ship  recovered  the  barge.  The  ship  was  hit  again 
but  no  personnel  or  material  injury  was  sustained. 
Deliver  also  operated  in  the  Central  Pacific  as  her 
salvage  and  rescue  services  were  required.  On  one  oc- 
casion in  March  1950  while  en  route  to  Pearl  Harbor 
from  Eniwetok,  she  rendezvoused  with  the  disabled  net 
tender  Elder  (AN-20)  and  towed  her  to  port. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Deliver  sailed  on  22  June 
1951  for  Sasebo,  arriving  6 July  to  join  the  United  Na- 
tions operations.  She  gave  essential  salvage  and  re- 
pair services  both  at  this  base  and  in  Korean  waters 
until  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  2 March  1952.  She 
returned  to  the  west  coast  briefly  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  then  served  again  in  the  Far  East  from  23  April 
to  19  December  1953  and  from  21  June  to  2 November 
1954. 

Deliver  sailed  20  June  1955  for  Seattle  to  join  the 
forces  engaged  in  an  Arctic  resupply  mission,  aiding 
several  ships  which  went  aground  in  the  uncharted 
waters  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  were  damaged  from 
heavy  ice  conditions.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  30 
September  1955,  and  through  1960,  had  four  tours  of 
duty  in  the  Far  East,  and  joined  another  Arctic  resup- 
ply mission  in  summer  1957. 

Deliver  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  three  for  Korean  War  service. 

Delmonico,  see  Glacier  (AF-4) 

DeLong 

George  W.  DeLong,  bom  22  August  1844  in  New  York 
City,  was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the  Navy  1 Oc- 
tober 1861.  Selected  to  command  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion fitted  out  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  for  the  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  North  Pole,  Lieutenant  Commander 
DeLong  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  Jeanette  8 July 
1879.  Jeanette  became  embedded  in  an  ice  pack  from 
which  she  never  escaped  and  on  23  March  1882  a rescue 
expedition  discovered  the  bodies  of  DeLong’s  party 
and  brought  them  back  to  the  United  States.  TB-28 
and  DD-129  were  named  in  his  honor. 


Weldon  Fader  DeLong,  bom  18  September  1915  in 
Baras  Comer,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  20  September  1940,  and  served  contin- 
uously until  the  time  of  his  death  at  Point  Cruz, 
Guadalcanal,  3 November  1942.  Corporal  DeLong  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  valor 
and  aggressive  leadership  in  the  action  during  which 
he  lost  his  life.  DE-684  was  named  in  his  honor. 

I 

(TB-28:  dp.  196;  1.  175';  b.  17';  dr.  511";  s.  26  k.; 
cpl.  29;  a.  3 18''  tt.) 

The  first  DeLong  (TB-28)  was  launched  23  Novem- 
ber 1900  by  George  Lawley  and  Sons,  South  Boston, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  DeL.  Mills,  daughter  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  DeLong;  and  commissioned  27 
October  1902,  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Marshall  in  command. 


Between  4 November  1902  and  2 July  1906,  DeLong 
was  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  then  was  returned  to  full  commission  for 
torpedo  practice  and  training  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Again  out  of  commission 
between  7 August  1909  and  30  April  1910,  this  time  at 
Boston,  DeLong  was  in  reserve  at  Charleston  from  20 
May  1910,  going  to  sea  occasionally  to  maintain  her 
readiness  for  action.  She  lay  in  ordinary  between  14 
March  1914  and  7 April  1917,  when  upon  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  World  War  I,  she  was  recom- 
missioned and  fitted  out  as  a minesweeper. 

DeLong  was  based  on  Norfolk  for  minesweeping  duty 
until  2 May  1918,  when  she  sailed  for  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  patrol  duty  with  the  Submarine  Chaser 
Flotilla.  She  also  escorted  seaplanes  to  sea  for  the 
Naval  Aero  Squadron  based  at  Halifax,  and  from  1 
August  1918  was  known  as  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  11+- 
She  returned  from  Halifax  to  Boston  18  January  1919, 
and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  4 February.  There  she 
was  decommissioned  8 March  1919  and  sold  for  scrap- 
ping 19  July  1920. 

II 

(DD-129:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  8'8";  s. 

35  k. ; cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Rathbume) 

The  second  DeLong  (DD-129)  was  launched  29  Oc- 
tober 1918  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Miss  E.  DeL.  Mills,  granddaughter 
of  Lieutenant  Commander  DeLong;  and  commissioned 
20  September  1919,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  S.  Spore 
in  command. 

DeLong  sailed  from  New  York  3 November  1919, 
and  after  joining  in  exercises  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  and 
patrolling  off  Honduras  arrived  at  San  Diego  24  De- 
cember. She  sailed  in  maneuvers  and  torpedo  practice 
off  Coronado  Roads  until  placed  in  reserve  20  June 
1920.  After  extended  overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  26  June  1921  and 
began  operating  from  that  port  21  October  with  50 
percent  of  her  complement.  On  1 December  1921  she 
went  aground  in  a heavy  fog  at  Halfmoon  Bay.  A tug 
and  two  destroyers.  Badger  (DD-126)  and  Ballard 
(DD-267),  stood  by  to  assist.  On  17  December  she 
was  salvaged  and  towed  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
She  was  decommissioned  18  March  1922  and  her  hulk 
sold  25  September  1922. 

III 

(DE-684:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'8";  s.  24 
k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 
dct. ; cl.  Rudderow) 

The  third  DeLong  (DE-684)  was  launched  23  No- 
vember 1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  DeLong,  mother  of  the  late 
Corporal  DeLong,  USMCR;  and  commissioned  31  De- 
cember 1943,  Lieuteuant  Commander  R.  C.  Houston  in 
command. 

DeLong  arrived  at  Miami  10  March  1944  for  training 
duty  off  Florida  until  the  end  of  the  war.  On  15  Au- 
gust 1945  she  was  reclassified  APD-137  and  sailed  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  for  conversion  to  a high  speed  trans^ 
port.  Her  conversion  was  cancelled  and  she  resumed 
the  designation  DE684.  She  arrived  at  St.  John’s 
River,  Fla.,  5 November,  and  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion 25  April  1947. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  DeLong  was 
recommissioned  7 February  1951  and  joined  in  hunter- 
killer  exercises  in  the  North  Atlantic,  visiting  Nova 
Scotia.  She  served  as  training  ship  at  the  Fleet  Sonar 
School  at  Key  West  from  4 April  to  11  July  1952. 

DeLong  sailed  from  Norfolk  26  August  1952  to  par- 
ticipate in  Operation  “Mainbrace,”  the  first  NATO 
exercise  to  consolidate  the  operations  of  the  navies  of 
seven  countries.  After  visiting  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  Arendal,  Norway,  and  escorting  transports  to  an 
amphibious  exercise  on  the  Danish  coast,  she  returned 
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to  Norfolk  11  October.  She  reported  to  Key  West 
again  5 January  1953,  for  service  with  the  Sonar 
School.  In  summer  1953  she  made  a midshipman 
cruise  to  Santos,  Brazil,  and  Willemstadt,  Curacao  and 
the  next  summer  she  took  part  in  a midshipman 
cruise  to  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  Portsmouth,  England. 
DeLong  continued  to  alternate  periods  of  service  at 
the  Sonar  School  at  Key  West  with  local  operations  at 
Norfolk  and  overhauls  at  Charleston.  She  also  joined 
in  large  scale  exercises  in  the  Caribbean. 

On  2 January  1958  DeLong  cleared  Norfolk  for  New 
York,  arriving  the  next  day.  Through  1962  she  served 
as  reserve  training  ship  for  the  3d  Naval  District, 
cruising  Long  Island  Sound,  and  occasionally  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

Delphinus 

A northern  constellation. 

( AF-24 : dp.  6,000;  1.  329';  b.  44'2";  dr.  23';  s.  12 
k.jcpl.  107;  a.  14'',  13'') 

Delphinus  (AF-24)  was  built  in  1915  as  San  Mateo 
by  Workman  Clark  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Belfast,  Ireland;  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  11  August  1942;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day  as  San  Mateo,  Lieutenant  0.  M.  Mikkel- 
sen,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was  assigned  the  name 
Delphinus  on  22  August  1942. 

Departing  San  Francisco  12  September  1942,  Del- 
phinus arrived  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  4 October. 
She  operated  from  this  base  until  the  end  of  1945, 
carrying  chilled  and  frozen  provisions  to  forward  bases 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  to  the  Society,  Fiji,  and  Sa- 
moan Islands.  After  calling  at  Manila  in  January  1946, 
Delphinus  sailed  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San 
Francisco  23  February.  For  a brief  period  she  carried 
cargo  along  the  west  coast  and  to  Pearl  Harbor,  then 
sailed  to  New  Orleans  where  she  was  decommissioned 
9 May  1946  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration the  same  day. 

Delphy 

Richard  Delphy  was  appointed  Midshipman  18  May 
1809  and  served  with  distinction  in  United  States  dur- 
ing the  engagement  with  HMS  Macedonian  25  October 
1812.  He  was  killed  in  the  action  in  which  Argus 
triumphed  over  HMS  Pelican  14  August  1813. 

(DD-261 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'3";  s. 
35  k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl  Clemson) 

Delphy  (DD-261)  was  launched  18  July  1918  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Sims,  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Sims; 
and  commissioned  30  November  1918,  Commander  R. 
A.  Dawes  in  command. 

Before  joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Delphy  tested  sub- 
marine detection  devices  at  New  London  from  23  to  31 
December  1918  and  aided  survivors  from  Northern 
Pacific,  stranded  off  Fire  Island,  N.Y.,  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  1919.  Delphy  sailed  from  New  York  13  January 
for  winter  maneuvers  and  torpedo  practice  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Returning  to  New  York  l4  April  with  the  Fleet, 
she  sailed  for  Boston  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  for 
operations  in  preparation  for  the  first  transatlantic 
§eaplane  flight. 

Delphy  sailed  19  November  1919  from  Boston  for  the 
west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  22  December.  She 
joined  Destroyer  Squadrons,  Pacific  Fleet,  at  San 
Diego  for  torpedo  practice  and  recovery  until  placed 
in  reserve  12  June.  Delphy  lay  at  San  Diego  until  27 
December  when  she  sailed  with  the  other  ships  of  Re- 
serve Destroyer  Division  for  Bremerton,  Wash.,  arriv- 
ing 4 January  1921  for  an  extended  overhaul  at  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Between  22  July  1921  and  20  March  1922  Delphy 
operated  from  San  Diego  with  50  percent  of  her  comple- 


ment, then  was  overhauled.  She  cruised  with  the  Battle 
Fleet  for  exercises  off  Balboa  from  6 February  to  11 
April  1923,  then  carried  out  experiments  with  tor- 
pedoes off  San  Diego.  On  25  June  she  got  underway 
with  Destroyer  Division  31  for  a cruise  to  Washington 
for  summer  maneuvers  with  the  Battle  Fleet  on  the 
return  passage.  Delphy  was  the  leading  destroyer  of 
seven  which  were  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Califor- 
nia coast  near  Point  Pedemales  in  inclement  weather 
on  8 September.  Delphy  crashed  broadside  and  broke 
in  half,  her  stern  below  the  surface,  suffering  three 
dead  and  15  injured.  She  was  decommissioned  as  of 
26  October  1923,  and  sold  as  a wreck  19  October  1925. 

Delta 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  an  alluvial 
deposit  at  the  mouth  of  a river ; star. 

I 

(Tug:  t.  50;  1.  66';  b.  14';  dph.  6';  dr.  7'8";  s.  9 k.) 

The  first  Delta,  a steam  tug,  was  purchased  as  Linda 
at  Philadelphia  3 June  1864,  and  renamed  Delta,  27 
November.  She  was  also  known  as  Tug  No.  U-  Delta 
was  sent  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  to  be  fitted  as  a 
torpedo  tug,  and  operated  in  the  James  River  under  the 
command  of  Acting  Master’s  Mate  W.  F.  Gragg  until 
28  March  1865.  She  was  transferred  to  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina  for  duty,  and  for  a short  time  in  April 
1865  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army  with 
four  other  torpedo  tugs.  Delta  was  sent  to  New  York 
at  the  close  of  the  war  and  sold  there  5 September 
1865. 

II 

( AK-29 : dp.  8,975;  1.  490'6";  b.  69'6";  dr.  23'6"; 

s.  18  k. ; cpl.  903;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Delta) 

The  second  Delta  (AK-29),  named  for  the  star,  was 
built  in  1941  as  Hawaiian  Packer  by  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding,  Newport  News,  Va. ; acquired  by  the 
Navy  4 June  1941;  and  commissioned  16  June  1941, 
Commander  C.  D.  Headee  in  command. 

From  8 July  1941  to  May  1942  Delta  carried  cargo 
from  east  coast  ports  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba; 
Puerto  Rico;  Bermuda;  Argentina,  Newfoundland;  Hali- 
fax, Nova  Scotia;  and  Reykjavik,  Iceland.  On  1 July 
1942  she  was  reclassified  AR-9,  and  was  placed  in  re- 
serve commission  for  conversion  to  a fleet  repair  ship 
by  Cramp  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Delta  sailed  from  Philadelphia  3 March  1943,  and 
between  March  and  June  repaired  amphibious  ships 
and  craft  at  Oran,  Algeria.  She  served  similarly  at 
Bizerte,  Tunisia,  from  June  to  March  1944,  then  at 
Palermo,  and  on  8 July  sailed  for  Pozzuouli,  Italy,  to 
prepare  landing  craft  for  their  return  to  the  United 
States.  Her  final  Mediterranean  duty,  from  November 
to  April  1945,  was  to  tend  destroyers  at  Oran. 

She  returned  to  Norfolk  for  overhaul  27  April 
1945,  and  on  15  June  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  for  a 
month  of  repair  duty.  On  26  August,  she  arrived  at 
Yokosuka  Naval  Base  for  general  fleet  repair  work, 
including  the  assignment  of  preparing  Nagato,  the 
former  Japanese  battleship, ' for  the  atomic  weapons 
tests  of  1946  at  Bikini.  Delta  served  the  Fleet  at 
Shanghai  from  March  through  June  1946,  and  on  17 
July  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  5 March  1947. 

Recommissioned  1 November  1950,  Delta  arrived  at 
San  Diego  8 March  1951  to  provide  repair  services  to 
ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  there  and  at  Long  Beach  as 
well  as  on  periodic  deployments  to  the  Far  East.  Her 
first  such,  during  the  Korean  War,  was  from  25  June 
1952  until  14  February  1953.  On  her  second,  in  1953 
and  1954,  she  joined  in  Operation  “Passage  to  Free- 
dom,” the  evacuation  of  Vietnamese  to  South  Vietnam 
upon  the  partition  of  Indochina.  During  her  last  Far 
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Eastern  service,  in  1955,  she  served  as  flagship  for  the 
Blockading  and  Escort  Force  off  Korea.  She  returned 
from  this  cruise  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  1 December  1955. 

Delta  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  one  for  Korean  War  service. 


Delta  King 

Former  name  retained. 

Delta  King  (YHB-6),  a houseboat,  was  employed  as 
a stationary  training  ship  in  San  Francisco  Bay  during 
World  War  II.  She  was  reclassified  YFB-55  on  6 July 
1944,  and  her  name  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on 
17  April  1946. 


Delta  Queen 
Former  name  retained. 

Delta  Queen  (YHB-7),  a ferry  boat,  was  used  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  during  World  War  II.  She  was  re- 
classified YFB-56  on  5 July  1944  and  her  name  removed 
from  the  Navy  List  on  28  August  1946. 

Demand 

To  call  for  with  authority. 

Demand  (AMC-74)  was  launched  by  the  Gibbs  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  22  May  1941.  She 
was  placed  in  service  on  5 September  1941  for  duty 
in  the  3d  and  6th  Naval  Districts.  Demand  was  stricken 
from  the  Navy  List  on  5 December  1945. 

Demeter 

The  Greek  goddess  of  agriculture. 

(ARB-10:  dp.  1,781;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12 
k.;  cpl.  260;  a.  13";  cl.  Aristaeus) 

LST-1121  was  launched  19  January  1945  by  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Wynn;  placed  in  partial  commission  31  January 


1945  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  P.  P.  Wynn, 
USNR;  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  on  her  way  to 
Baltimore  where  she  was  decommissioned  2 March 
1945  for  conversion  to  battle  damage  repair  ship;  and 
commissioned  as  Demeter  (ARB— 10)  3 July  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant E.  V.  Converse,  USNR,  in  command. 

Demeter  called  at  San  Diego  from  1 to  6 September 
1945  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  ten  days  later.  She 
embarked  passengers  for  the  United  States  and  sailed 
11  October  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  11  November.  She  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  27  November,  and  was  placed  in  service  in  re- 
serve 27  May  1947  to  provide  services  there  to  the 
reserve  fleet  group.  Demeter  was  sold  on  3 September 
1959. 

Demill , Peter , see  Peter  Demill  of  the  “Stone  Fleet” 
Deming,  see  PCS-1392 
Democracy 

A system  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  retained  by  the  people  and  exercised  either  directly 
or  through  a system  of  representation. 

(AK:  dp.  10,562 (f.) ; 1.  392'6";  b.  52';  dr.  23'8";  s. 

10  k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 6",  1 3") 

Democracy,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1917  as  Jupiter 
by  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.; 
operated  in  World  War  I with  convoys  until  requisi- 
tioned and  acquired  by  the  Navy  23  October  1918; 
commissioned  26  October  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander 
G.  Wright,  USNRF,  in  command;  and  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service. 

Until  7 March  1919  Democracy  carried  coal  from 
Cardiff  to  French  ports  for  the  Army.  On  13  March 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Food  Administration  and 
carried  foodstuffs  from  Rotterdam  and  French  ports 
to  Danzig.  She  sailed  from  St.  Nazaire,  France  6 June 
for  Revel,  Estonia,  arriving  on  the  18th,  and  unloaded 
food  for  transshipment  into  Russia  to  relieve  the 
famine  there.  Returning  to  Rotterdam  15  July  she 
was  commended  for  her  efficiency  by  Herbert  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Democracy  cleared  Cardiff  1 August  1919  and  trans- 
ferred Army  ordnance  and  equipment  from  Brest, 
France,  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Tompkins- 
ville*  N.Y.,  on  the  15th.  She  was  decommissioned  at 
Brooklyn  15  September  1919  and  delivered  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board  for  disposal  the  same  day. 

Demologoa,  see  Fulton 
Dempaey 

Richard  John  Dempsey,  born  8 February  1919  in 
New  York  City,  N.Y.,  was  commissioned  ensign  14 
November  1940.  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Dempsey 
was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  9 August  1942 
when  his  ship  Vincennes  (CA-44)  was  sunk. 


Dempsey  (DE-267)  was  launched  22  April  1943  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Dempsey, 
mother  of  the  late  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Dempsey, 

USNR;  transferred  to  Great  Britain  under  Lend-Lease 
23  August  1943  and  renamed  Cooke;  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  sold  3 June  1947. 

I 

(DE-26:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s. 
21  k.;  cpl.  156;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Evarts) 

Originally  intended  for  transfer  to  Great  Britain, 
Dempsey  was  launched  as  BDE-26  on  19  February  1943 
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by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  retained  for  use  by  the 
United  States  Navy  and  assigned  the  name  Dempsey 
14  June  1943;  and  commissioned  24  July  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  H.  A.  Barnard,  Jr.,  in  command. 

From  23  September  to  25  October  1943  Dempsey  es- 
corted convoys  between  San  Francisco  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  On  27  October  she  departed  Pearl  Harbor 
screening  Tangier  (AV-8)  to  Espiritu  Santo,  and  on  8 
November  she  arrived  at  Viti  Levu,  Fiji  Islands  off 
which  she  rescued  45  survivors  of  the  torpedoed  mer- 
chantman San  Juan  13  November.  She  screened  oil- 
ers fueling  various  task  units  at  sea  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Gilberts,  then  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  2 December 
for  repairs  and  training. 

Dempsey  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  25  January  1944 
escorting  a convoy  of  transports  and  cargo  ships  to 
newly  captured  Majuro,  arriving  3 February.  She  es- 
corted White  Plains  (CVE-66)  to  Kwajalein,  then  re- 
turned to  Pearl  Harbor  24  February.  The  next  day  she 
got  underway  for  Noumea,  arriving  8 March,  and  from 

14  March  to  22  September  served  in  the  Solomons  and 
adjacent  islands  on  local  escort  and  patrol. 

Transferred  to  the  3d  Fleet  Dempsey  arrived  at 
Manus  27  September  1944  and  sailed  2 October  to 
screen  transports  to  the  Palaus.  She  patrolled  and 
served  as  harbor  entrance  control  vessel  off  Peleliu, 
on  28  October  sinking  a Japanese  patrol  craft  and  cap- 
turing one  prisoner. 

From  20  November  1944  Dempsey  sailed  on  convoy 
duty  from  Guam  to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Leyte.  On 

15  April  1945  her  base  became  Eniwetok,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  convoy  duty  to  Ulithi  and  Kwajalein,  serv- 
ing also  on  air-sea  rescue  patrols  until  5 July  when 
she  departed  for  the  west  coast.  Arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 18  July,  Dempsey  was  decommissioned  22  Novem- 
ber 1945  and  sold  18  April  1947. 

Dempsey  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Dempsey,  L.  A.,  see  L.  A.  Dempsey 

Denebola 

A first  magnitude  star  in  the  northern  constellation 
Leo. 

I 

(AD-12:  dp.  10,000  (f.) ; 1.  423'9";  b.  54';  dr.  20';  s. 

10  k.;  cpl.  522;  a.  4 5",  4 3") 

Denebola  (AD-12)  was  built  in  1919  as  Edgewood 
by  Skinner  and  Eddy,  Seattle,  Wash.;  transferred 
from  the  Shipping  Board  4 November  1921;  converted 
for  naval  use  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  and  com- 
missioned 28  November  1921,  Commander  J.  F.  Daniels 
in  command. 

Denebola  served  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  until  21  No- 
vember 1922,  when  she  cleared  Philadelphia  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  duty  as  tender  and  repair  ship  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish  Waters.  She 
got  underway  from  Constantinople  18  November  1923 
and  called  at  Bizerte  and  Tunis,  Tunisia;  Gibraltar; 
and  the  Azores  on  her  way  to  New  York,  where  she 
arrived  23  December. 

Denebola  joined  in  winter  maneuvers  in  the  Carib- 
bean in  1924.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  at  Philadelphia  9 August.  Except  for  the 
period  1931  to  1934  when  she  served  as  barracks  ship 
at  Norfolk  for  the  crews  of  battleships  undergoing  mod- 
ernization, Denebola  remained  out  of  commission,  at 
Philadelphia  until  she  was  towed  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1940.  She  was  commissioned  in  ordinary  there  18 
January  1940  for  overhaul  and  refit. 

Again  in  full  commission  6 April  1940  Denebola 
sailed  to  Norfolk  for  shakedown  exercises  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  then  returned  to  Baltimore  to  have  flag 
quarters  installed.  On  14  August  she  arrived  at  Nor- 


folk Navy  Yard  and  reported  to  Commander,  Destroy- 
ers, Atlantic  Squadron,  U.S.  Fleet,  to  overhaul  de- 
stroyers and  serve  as  flagship.  On  1 September  she 
sailed  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  arriving  5 days  later, 
to  prepare  and  transfer  to  the  British  government 
destroyers  involved  in  the  land  bases-destroyers  ex- 
change. She  was  visited  by  the  Earl  of  Athlone, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  on  8 September.  Return- 
ing to  Norfolk  3 November,  she  made  two  similar  trips 
to  Halifax  in  the  next  month  and  a half. 

During  early  1941  Denebola  served  at  Norfolk,  tend- 
ing destroyers  and  conducting  schools  in  repair  work, 
cruising  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  once  and  to  Ber- 
muda twice.  She  arrived  in  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  12 
September  to  serve  as  tender  to  destroyers  and  other 
ships  there  until  5 July  1944. 

Denebola  sailed  from  Norfolk  24  July  1944  for  duty 
in  the  Mediterranean,  furnishing  tender  services  at 
Cagliari,  Sardinia,  during  the  invasion  of  southern 
France.  She  continued  this  duty  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
and  St.  Tropez,  France,  until  23  September  when  she 
put  in  to  Naples  for  tender  duty  until  27  October.  She 
returned  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  1 December. 

Arriving  at  Boston  30  April  1945  for  repairs,  Dene- 
bola got  underway  13  May  for  the  Pacific,  arriving  at 
Eniwetok  30  June.  She  provided  upkeep  and  repair 
services  to  destroyers  and  other  ships  until  6 Novem- 
ber when  she  sailed  for  San  Diego,  arriving  26  Novem- 
ber. She  aided  in  preparing  ships  for  decommission- 
ing until  14  February  1946  when  she  got  underway  for 
San  Francisco.  Denebola  was  decommissioned  there 
10  April  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal  1 July  1946. 

Denebola  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(AF-56:  dp.  4,960;  1.  455'3";  b.  62';  dr.  28'6";  s. 

16  k. ; cpl.  250;  a.  8 3";  cl.  Denebola) 

The  second  Denebola  (AF-56)  was  launched  10  June 
1944  as  Hibbing  Victory  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg.;  sponsored  by  Miss  J.  A.  Bush;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  1 May  1952;  converted  at  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard;  and  commissioned  20  January  1954, 
Commander  S.  E.  Ramey  in  command. 

From  the  completion  of  her  shakedown  through  June 
1960  Denebola  alternated  eight  tours  of  duty  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  with  local  operations 
out  of  Norfolk.  In  addition  she  participated  in  NATO 
exercises  in  1957  and  1958  and  carried  stores  to  the 
Caribbean.  She  served  as  plane  guard  for  President 
D.  D.  Eisenhower’s  plane  and  on  his  return  from  the 
NATO  conference  at  Paris,  in  1957,  and  during  her 
1958  Mediterranean  tour  she  replenished  ships  pa- 
trolling off  Beirut  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Lebanon 
crisis. 

Denning,  Maria,  see  Maria  Denning 


Dennis 

Otis  Lee  Dennis,  born  25  March  1913  in  Scottsville, 
Ky.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  25  October  1940.  Radioman 
Third  Class  Dennis  was  cited  posthumously  for  his 
heroic  conduct  as  an  aerial  gunner  in  the  initial  attack 
on  Kwajalein,  in  which  he  was  killed  in  action  on  1 
February  1942. 

(DE-405 : dp.  1,350:  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24 
k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 
dct. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Dennis  (DE-405)  was  launched  4 December  1943  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Dennis,  mother  of  the  late  Radioman  Third 
Class  Dennis;  and  commissioned  20  March  1944,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  S.  Hansen,  USNR,  in  command. 
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Dennis  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  19  June  1944  to  es- 
cort a convoy  to  Eniwetok  and  Kwajalein.  She  returned 
to  Eniwetok  29  July  screening  Belleau  Wood  (CVL-24). 
Joining  the  5th  Fleet,  she  escorted  Carrier  Division  22 
to  Manus  for  exercises,  then  sortied  with  TF  77  on  10 
September  to  supply  air  support  for  the  landings  on 
Morotai  Island  from  15  to  27  September. 

From  12  October  Dennis  screened  the  escort  car- 
riers supplying  the  air  cover  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte. 
On  25  October  she  joined  her  carriers  in  making  his- 
tory as  they  fought  a gallant  action  with  the  Japanese 
counter-attacking  force  in  the  Battle  off  Samar  phase 
of  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Dennis  rescued  434 
survivors  from  the  bombed  St.  Lo  (CVE-63).  For  this 
action  she  shared  in  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
awarded  to  TU  77.4.3.  Arriving  at  Kossol  Roads, 
Palaus,  28  October,  she  sailed  3 days  later  for  the  west 
coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  26  November  for  an 
overhaul. 

Returning  to  the  forward  area  Dennis  departed  Guam 
16  February  1945  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima,  pa- 
trolling off  the  island  until  8 March  when  she  sailed  to 
escort  a convoy  to  Ulithi.  On  21  March  she  proceeded 
to  join  a carrier  group  launching  air  strikes  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  She  remained  with 
the  carriers  as  they  gave  close  support  to  the  invasion 
forces  ashore.  Again  she  performed  rescue  services, 
on  4 May,  saving  88  of  the  crew  of  Sangamon  (CVE- 
26),  a kamikaze  victim.  She  served  on  radar  picket 
duty  at  Ulithi  from  9 May  to  3 June,  then  returned  to 
Okinawa  to  join  the  3d  Fleet  for  strikes  against  the 
Japanese  mainland  until  26  June. 

From  30  June  1945  until  the  end  of  the  war  Dennis 
escorted  convoys  among  Ulithi,  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  New  Guinea.  After  the  war  she  escorted 
landing  craft  to  Okinawa,  then  departed  Leyte  Gulf 
14  October  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego 
6 November.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  there  31  May  1946. 

In  addition  to  her  Presidential  Unit  Citation  Dennis 
received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Dennis,  E.  Benson,  see  E.  Benson  Dennis 

Dennis  J.  Buckley 

Born  22  April  1920  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  Dennis  Jo- 
seph Buckley,  Jr.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  30  September 
1940.  Fireman  First  Class  Buckley  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  displaying  exceptional 
courage  in  attempting  to  board  and  salvage  a blockade 
runner  which  had  been  intercepted  by  his  ship  Eberle 
(DD-430)  on  10  March  1943.  The  explosion  of  demoli- 
tion charges  planted  by  the  blockade  runner’s  crew 
took  his  life. 


The  name  Dennis  J.  Buckley  was  assigned  to  DE-553 
but  her  construction  was  canceled  10  June  1944  prior 
to  launching. 

I 

(DD-808 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5”,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Gearing) 

Dennis  J.  Buckley  (DD-808)  was  launched  20  De- 
cember 1944  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  J.  Buckley,  mother  of  Fireman 
First  Class  Buckley;  and  commissioned  2 March  1945, 
Commander  K.  C.  Walpole  in  command.  She  was  re- 
classified DDR-808,  18  March  1949. 

Dennis  J.  Buckley  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 November 
1945  for  occupation  duty  in  the  Western  Pacific,  ar- 
riving at  Tokyo  Bay  22  December.  She  operated  in 
the  Marianas  and  visited  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
before  returning  to  San  Diego  13  April  1946.  On  her 


second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  in  1947,  she 
cruised  off  the  coast  of  China  providing  services  to  the 
Fleet  and  joined  in  exercises  off  Okinawa.  On  1 Oc- 
tober 1948  she  steamed  for  Tsingtao,  China,  where  she 
patrolled  during  the  evacuation  of  civilians  from  the 
threat  of  the  Communist  advance  into  northern  China. 
She  joined  Tarawa  (CV-40)  and  Hawkins  (DD-873) 
and  sailed  by  way  of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore; 
Colombo,  Ceylon;  Bahrein  and  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia; 
and  Port  Said,  Egypt,  to  Athens,  Greece  where  the 
three  ships  joined  others  for  a visit  to  Istanbul,  Turkey. 
She  returned  to  New  York  22  February  1949,  com- 
pleting a round-the-world  cruise. 

Dennis  J.  Buckley  departed  New  York  1 March 
1949  for  a brief  period  of  operations  on  the  west  coast, 
returning  to  the  Canal  Zone  10  May  for  exercises  in 
Caribbean  waters.  She  then  operated  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  from  Norfolk  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland  and 
sailed  from  Newport  15  April  for  a tour  of  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  6th  Fleet,  returning  to 
Newport  6 October  for  local  and  Caribbean  operations. 
From  April  to  October  1951  she  cruised  to  northern 
Europe,  visiting  Plymouth,  Liverpool,  and  Weymouth, 
England;  Bremerhaven,  Germany;  Antwerp,  Belgium; 
and  Cork  and  Londonderry,  Ireland. 

Between  1952  and  1955,  Dennis  J .Buckley  completed 
three  tours  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  served 
as  gunnery  and  engineering  school  ship  for  destroyer 
officers.  She  participated  in  air  defense  exercises  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  trained 
midshipmen  and  reservists. 

Dennis  J.  Buckley  sailed  from  Boston  1 May  1956  to 
join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Arriving  at  Long  Beach  28  June, 
she  got  underway  9 July  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the 
western  Pacific  from  which  she  returned  to  Long 
Beach  21  October.  During  her  second  Far  Eastern  tour, 
in  1957,  she  screened  Princeton  (CV-37),  patrolled  off 
Taiwan  briefly,  and  served  as  flagship  for  Commander, 
Destroyer  Flotillas,  western  Pacific,  during  October, 
when  she  was  visited  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  A.  A.  Burke.  Local  operations  engaged  Dennis 
J.  Buckley  until  23  August  1958  when  she  again  sailed 
for  the  Far  East  where  she  joined  TF  72  to  resupply 
Nationalist  Chinese  holding  the  Quemoy  Islands 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  seizure. 

Returning  to  Long  Beach  27  February  1959,  she  sailed 
again  for  duty  in  the  western  Pacific  15  October.  She 
returned  to  Long  Beach  11  March  1960  for  operations 
until  May,  underwent  a 3-month  overhaul,  and  then 
resumed  west  coast  duty  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Density 

Closeness  or  compactness. 

(AM-218:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15 
k.;  cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Density  (AM-218;  was  launched  6 February  1944  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  M.  Farmwald;  and  commissioned  15  June  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  R.  R.  Forrester,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-218,  7 February 
1955. 

Density  arrived  at  San  Diego  23  September  1944  to 
serve  as  a training  ship  for  the  Small  Craft  Training 
Center  at  Terminal  Island,  until  2 February  1945,  when 
she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  Ulithi. 

Density  sortied  from  Ulithi  19  March  1945  to  sweep 
mines  preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  on  1 
April.  Patrolling  off  Okinawa  for  its  capture  and  oc- 
cupation, Density  fired  on  the  enemy  in  several  suicide 
attacks.  On  6 April  she  splashed  several  of  the  huge 
kamikaze  force  which  struck  the  Fleet,  then  assisted 
Rodman  (DMS-21),  picking  up  16  of  her  survivors  and 
towing  her  to  Kerama  Retto.  On  the  22d  she  splashed 
an  enemy  attacker  which  cleared  her  bridge  by  only  10 
feet,  then  rescued  three  survivors  from  stricken  Isher- 
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wood  (DD-520)  before  resuming  her  patrol.  Five  days 
later  she  recovered  the  body  of  an  enemy  officer  from 
a plane  she  had  downed  and  thus  obtained  valuable 
intelligence  material  including  a secret  code  book  and 
photographs.  While  sweeping  mines  she  sank  an 
enemy  suicide  boat  off  Naha  on  4 May. 

Density  sailed  from  Okinawa  4 July  to  join  a group 
of  minesweepers  supporting  the  3d  Fleet  strikes  against 
the  Japanese  homeland.  From  9 to  28  August  she  was 
in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  for  brief  overhaul,  and  on  8 
September  put  out  from  Okinawa  to  sweep  mines 
in  Japanese  waters.  She  remained  in  the  Far  East  on 
occupation  duty  until  20  November  when  she  sailed  for 
the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  19  December. 
On  29  January  1946  she  arrived  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  to 
provide  services  to  the  reserve  fleet  at  Orange,  Tex., 
and  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  14  May  1946. 
Density  was  decommissioned  there  3 March  1947. 

Density  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Dent 

John  H.  Dent,  born  in  Maryland  in  1782,  was  ap- 
pointed a Midshipman  16  March  1798.  He  served  in 
Constellation  when  she  captured  the  French  frigate 
Insurgents  on  1 February  1799,  and  after  serving  in 
Constitution  in  the  Mediterranean,  commanded  the 
schooners  Nautilus  and  Scourge  during  the  Tripolitan 
War,  taking  part  in  the  attacks  on  Tripoli  in  1805.  He 
was  in  command  of  Hornet  from  1806  to  1808.  Cap- 
tain Dent  died  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Parish,  Md.,  31 
July  1823. 

(DD-116 : dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  8'8"; 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Rathburne) 

Dent  (DD-116)  was  launched  23  March  1918  by  Wil- 
liam Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  W.  Collins,  great-granddaughter  of  Captain 
Dent;  and  commissioned  9 September  1918,  Commander 
B.  C.  Allen  in  command. 

Dent  escorted  a convoy  to  Ireland  between  19  Sep- 
tember and  8 November  1918,  then  carried  out  training 
at  Guantanamo  Bay.  On  1 May  1919  she  got  underway 
from  New  York  to  serve  on  station  off  Trepassey 
Harbor,  Newfoundland,  during  the  historic  first  aerial 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic,  a feat  accomplished  by  a 
Navy  seaplane.  She  returned  to  Newport  on  the  24th, 
and  on  20  June  she  joined  the  escort  for  the  yacht 
Imperator,  carrying  the  President  of  Brazil  from  New 
York  to  Newport. 

Dent  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  6 August  1919  to 
join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She  cruised  to  Hawaii  as  escort 
for  New  York  (BB-34)  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  embarked  in  August,  then  steamed  to  Seattle  for 
a Fleet  Review  in  September.  She  returned  to  San 
Diego  22  September  and  went  into  reserve.  She  was 
placed  in  active  commission  again  14  December  1920 
and  operated  with  50  percent  of  her  complement  on 
gunnery  and  torpedo  practice,  and  in  fleet  maneuvers. 
She  made  a cruise  to  South  America  from  7 January 
to  11  March  1921,  visiting  Valparaiso,  Chile;  Costa 
Rica;  and  various  ports  in  Mexico.  Dent  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  7 June  1922. 

Recommissioned  15  May  1930  Dent  acted  as  plane 
guard  for  carrier  operations,  trained  reservists,  and 
sailed  for  a fleet  problem  in  the  Caribbean  and  a visit  to 
the  east  coast  from  April  to  November  1934.  On  18 
December  she  entered  the  Rotating  Reserve  at  San 
Diego  and  tested  ordnance  until  returning  to  active 
commission  10  June  1935.  Dent  operated  along  the 
West  Coast  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II.  At  San  Diego 
on  7 December  1941,  she  got  underway  the  next  day  to 
screen  Saratoga  (CV-3)  in  her  high  speed  run  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  29  December  1941  Dent 


had  duty  with  the  Sound  School  at  San  Diego  and 
operated  along  the  west  coast  on  convoy  duty  until  27 
April  1942  when  she  sailed  for  Alaskan  waters.  From 
8 May  she  operated  out  of  Dutch  Harbor  on  convoy 
and  patrol  duty,  escorting  transports  for  the  invasion 
of  Adak  1 September.  She  returned  to  Seattle  30  Jan- 
uary 1943  for  repairs  and  conversion  to  a high-speed 
transport.  She  was  reclassified  APD-9,  7 March  1943. 

Dent  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  20  April 
1943.  She  operated  from  this  base  and  Espiritu  Santo 
landing  troops  in  the  assaults  on  New  Georgia,  Ren- 
dova,  Vella  Lavella,  and  Cape  Torokina,  Bougainville. 
After  overhaul  at  Sydney,  Australia,  in  November,  she 
returned  to  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea  on  17  December. 
While  training  at  Cape  Sudest  5 days  later,  she 
grounded  on  an  uncharted  shoal.  Serious  structural 
damage  necessitated  her  return  to  Australia  for  repairs 
through  January  1944. 

Dent  arrived  at  Noumea  7 February  1944  and  landed 
men  of  the  4th  Marines  on  Emirau  Island  20  March. 
From  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  she  carried  soldiers  to 
the  Aitape  landings  22  April.  Sailing  from  New 
Guinea  9 May,  she  returned  to  the  Solomons  to  train 
an  underwater  demolition  team  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Marianas.  She  carried  her  team  to  Roi  where  they 
were  transferred  for  transportation  to  Guam,  then  es- 
corted Mazama  (AE-9)  to  Saipan  to  carry  emergency 
supplies  of  ammunition  to  the  bombardment  ships. 
Dent  patrolled  off  Saipan  and  Tinian  until  early  July 
when  she  escorted  transports  to  Eniwetok  and  sailed 
for  overhaul  at  San  Diego,  arriving  3 August. 

From  8 November  1944  until  the  end  of  the  war  Dent 
served  with  the  Amphibious  Training  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet,  at  San  Diego.  She  sailed  20  October  1945  for  the 
east  coast,  arriving  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  6 November. 
Dent  was  decommissioned  there  4 December  1945  and 
sold  13  June  1946. 

Dent  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dentuda 

A large  shark  found  in  temperate  and  subtropical 
waters. 

(SS-335 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3"; 

s.  20  k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

SS-335,  originally  named  Capidoli,  was  renamed 
Dentuda.  on  24  September  1942,  launched  10  September 
1944  by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Hogan,  wife  of  Commander  Hogan;  and 
commissioned  30  December  1944,  Commander  J.  S.  Mc- 
Cain, Jr.,  in  command. 

Dentuda’s  shakedown  was  extended  by  two  months 
of  experimental  duty  for  the  Submarine  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  She  sailed  5 April  1945  for  the  Pacific,  arriving 
at  Pearl  Harbor  10  May.  From  29  May  to  29  July 
she  conducted  her  first  war  patrol  in  the  East  China 
Sea  and  the  Taiwan  Straits,  damaging  a large  freighter, 
and  sinking  two  patrol  craft.  Dentuda  remained  at 
Pearl  Harbor  until  3 January  1946  when  she  sailed  for 
the  west  coast.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  5 days 
later. 

Assigned  to  JTF  1 as  a test  vessel  for  Operation 
“Crossroads,”  Dentuda  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  14 
February  1946,  and  on  22  May  sailed  for  Bikini  Atoll. 
She  underwent  both  atomic  weapons  tests  with  her 
crew  safely  away  from  their  submarine,  and  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  5 September.  On  7 October  she  got 
underway  for  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  arriving  14 
October.  She  was  decommissioned  11  December  1946  and 
stationed  in  the  12th  Naval  District  for  the  training  of 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Dentuda’s  single  war  patrol  was  designated  as  “suc- 
cessful”; and  she  received  one  battle  star  for  her  con- 
tribution to  the  success  of  the  Okinawa  operation. 
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USS  Denver  (C-14).  Denver  was  another  of  the  many  ships  in  which  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  served  during  his 

illustrious  career. 


Denver 

The  capital  city  of  Colorado. 

I 

(C-14:  dp.  3,200;  1.  308T0";  b.  44';  dr.  15'9";  s.  16 
k.;  cpl.  339;  a.  10  5";  cl.  Denver) 

The  first  Denver  (C— 14)  was  launched  21  June  1902 
by  Neafie  and  Levy  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Miss  R.  W.  Wright, 
daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Denver;  and  commissioned 
17  May  1904,  Commander  J.  B.  Murdock  in  command. 
She  was  reclassified  PG-28  in  1920  and  CL-16  on  8 
August  1921. 

Between  15  and  26  July  1904  Denver  visited  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  where  she  was  presented  a gift  of  silver 
service  from  the  people  of  Denver.  She  cruised  in  the 
Caribbean,  investigating  disturbances  in  Haiti,  then 
returned  to  Philadelphia  1 October.  During  the  next 
2V2  years  she  cruised  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean,  joining  in  target  practice  and  other  exer- 
cises, and  protecting  American  interests  from  political 
disturbance  in  the  West  Indies.  Highlights  of  this  period 
of  her  service  included  her  participation  at  Annapolis 
between  19  and  27  April  1906  in  the  interment  cere- 
monies for  John  Paul  Jones  at  the  Naval  Academy;  a 
midshipman  training  cruise  to  Madeira  and  the  Azores 
in  the  summer  of  1906;  and  the  Fleet  Review  off  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  by  President  T.  Roosevelt  in  Sep- 
tember 1906. 

The  cruiser  sailed  from  Tompkinsville,  N.Y.,  18  May 
1907  for  duty  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet  in  the  Philippines, 
sailing  through  the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  Canal  to 
Cavite,  where  she  arrived  1 August.  Denver  visited 
ports  in  China,  Manchuria,  and  Japan,  and  joined  in 


the  regular  exercise  schedule  of  the  fleet  until  1 Jan- 
uary 1910,  when  she  cleared  Cavite  for  Mare  Island. 
Arriving  there  15  February,  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  12  March,  placed  in  reserve  commission  4 
January  1912,  and  placed  in  full  commission  15  July 
1912  for  service  in  the  Pacific. 

For  the  next  5 years,  Denver  cruised  the  west  coast 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Canal  Zone,  patrolling  the 
coasts  of  Nicaragua  and  Mexico  to  investigate  and 
prevent  threats  to  the  lives  and  property  of  Ameri- 
cans during  political  disturbances,  carrying  stores  and 
mail,  evacuating  refugees,  and  continuing  the  schedule 
of  exercises  which  kept  her  ready  for  action.  Between 
6 December  1916  and  30  March  1917  she  surveyed  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  and  on  10 
April  arrived  at  Key  West  for  patrol  duty  off  the 
Bahamas  and  between  Key  West  and  Cuba. 

Denver  reported  at  New  York  22  July  1917  for  duty 
escorting  merchant  convoys  out  of  New  York  and 
Norfolk  to  a mid-ocean  meeting  point  where  destroyers 
took  over  the  task  of  convoying  men  and  troops  to 
ports  in  England  and  France.  Before  the  close  of 
World  War  I,  Denver  made  eight  such  voyages,  then 
was  detached  5 December  1918  to  patrol  the  east  coast 
of  South  America,  returning  to  New  York  4 June  1919. 
Between  7 July  1919  and  27  September  1921,  she  voy- 
aged from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  serving  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  on  the  coasts  of  Central  America  both 
outward  and  homeward  bound. 

In  the  summer  of  1922,  Denver  carried  the  President 
of  Liberia  home  to  Monrovia  from  a visit  in  the  United 
States,  returning  to  Boston  by  way  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
On  9 October  she  returned  to  the  Canal  Zone  for  8 
years  of  service  based  at  Cristobal.  She  patrolled  both 
coasts  of  Central  America,  protecting  American  in- 
terests, transporting  various  official  parties,  and  pay- 
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ing  courtesy  calls,  returning  periodically  to  Boston  for 
overhaul.  Between  20  November  and  18  December 
1922,  she  carried  relief  supplies  to  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave  victims  in  Chile.  Between  November  1925 
and  June  1926  she  served  the  Special  Commission  on 
Boundaries,  Tacna-Arica  Arbitration  group,  carrying 
dignitaries  from  Chile  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Canal  Zone  on  two  voyages. 

Denver's  last  ceremonial  function  was  her  participa- 
tion in  the  ceremonies  held  at  Havana  14  to  19  Feb- 
ruary 1929  to  commemorate  the  sinking  of  Maine.  She 
returned  to  Philadelphia  25  December  1930,  and  there 
was  decommissioned  14  February  1931  and  sold  13  Sep- 
tember 1933. 

II 

(CL-58:  dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'6";  dr.  20';  s. 

33  k.;  cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5";  cl.  Cleveland) 

The  second  Denver  (CL— 58)  was  launched  4 April 
1942  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  L.  J.  Stapleton,  daughter  of  the 
Mayor  of  Denver;  and  commissioned  15  October  1942, 
Captain  R.  B.  Carney  in  command. 

Denver  sailed  from  Philadelphia  23  January  1943, 
and  arrived  at  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  14  February.  The 
new  cruiser  first  saw  combat  in  the  bombardment  of 
Vila,  Solomon  Islands,  on  6 March.  During  this  ac- 
tion her  force  engaged  and  sank  two  Japanese  de- 
stroyers, Minegumo  and  Murasame.  Continuing  her 
operations  in  the  Solomons,  Denver  joined  the  bom 
bardment  of  Ballale  Island  on  29  and  30  June  in  con- 
junction with  the  invasion  landings  on  New  Georgia, 
then  remained  in  the  area  on  patrol. 

On  the  last  day  of  October  1943  Denver  sortied  from 
Port  Purvis  with  TF  39  to  intercept  an  enemy  force 
attempting  to  disrupt  the  landings  at  Cape  Torokina, 
Bougainville.  In  the  resulting  Battle  of  Empress  Au- 
gusta Bay  on  the  night  of  1-2  November,  the  American 
ships  sank  one  enemy  light  cruiser  and  a destroyer 
and  damaged  two  heavy  criusers  and  two  destroyers, 
while  the  four  other  enemy  ships  broke  off  the  action 
and  retired.  During  the  heavy  firing  Denver  was  hit 
by  three  8-inch  shells  which  fortunately  did  not  explode. 
She  shared  in  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  awarded 


her  division  for  its  outstanding  performance  in  this 
battle. 

Denver  covered  the  support  landings  on  Cape  Toro- 
kina on  10  and  11  November  1943,  and  2 days  later 
during  a heavy  air  attack  was  hit  by  an  aerial  tor- 
pedo which  knocked  out  all  power  and  communications 
and  killed  20  of  her  men.  She  was  towed  by  Sioux 
(AT-75)  to  Port  Purvis  and  by  Pawnee  (AT-74)  to 
Espiritu  Santo  for  temporary  repairs,  then  sailed  to 
Mare  Island  for  permanent  repairs,  arriving  2 January 
1944. 

Denver  returned  to  the  forward  area  at  Eniwetok, 
arriving  22  June  1944.  Eight  days  later  she  put  to  sea 
to  screen  carriers  as  they  launched  strikes  to  neu- 
tralize Japanese  bases  in  the  Bonins  and  Marianas 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas.  She  bombarded 
Iwo  Jima  4 July,  and  after  screening  continued  air 
assaults  returned  to  Eniwetok  5 August. 

Denver  sailed  from  Port  Purvis  6 September  1944 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus.  She  bombarded  Angaur 
Island  from  12  to  18  September,  then  covered  a task 
unit  engaged  in  minesweeping,  reconnaissance  and 
underwater  demolition  operations  before  the  landings 
on  Ulithi  23  September.  She  returned  to  Manus  28 
September  to  prepare  for  the  return  to  the  Philippines. 

Denver  departed  12  October  1944  for  the  landings  on 
Leyte,  bombarding  Suluan  Island  and  Dulag  to  open 
the  vast  invasion  fleet’s  way  into  Leyte  Gulf,  then 
sailed  on  to  bombard  the  southern  landing  beaches. 
As  the  Japanese  sent  the  major  portion  of  their  re- 
maining combatant  fleet  south  in  a desperate  attempt 
to  break  up  the  landings,  Denver’s  group  took  station 
in  Surigao  Strait  on  24  October  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  Japanese  Southern  Force  into  Leyte  Gulf.  Gal- 
lant attacks  were  made  by  motor  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers  stationed  in  advance  of  the  battle  line,  and 
battleship  Yamashiro,  heavy  cruiser  Mogami,  and  de- 
stroyer Shigure  were  all  that  remained  of  the  Japanese 
ships  when  Denver  and  the  others  of  the  battle  line 
opened  fire  at  0351.  With  three  other  cruisers,  she 
made  a material  contribution  to  the  cumulative  gun- 
fire which  sank  Yamashiro.  Mogami  was  later  sunk  by 
aircraft,  and  Shigure  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
mighty  fleet  which  had  sailed  forth  for  this  phase  of 
the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  After  this  action. 
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Denver  sailed  to  aid  in  polishing  off  enemy  cripples, 
aiding  in  sinking  destroyer  Asagumo  early  in  the  day 
on  25  October. 

Continuing  her  service  in  Leyte  Gulf,  she  fought  off 
numerous  attacks;  during  the  one  of  28  October  a bomb 
released  from  one  of  the  planes  she  shot  down  exploded 
nearby  causing  minor  damage  and  slight  flooding.  She 
screened  reinforcement  landings  in  November  and 
fought  off  a suicide  attack  on  27  November,  suffering 
four  men  wounded  from  fragments  of  a bomb  which 
exploded  200  yards  off  the  starboard  quarter.  She 
joined  the  heavy  covering  group,  for  the  Mindoro  land- 
ings of  13  to  16  December,  then  returned  to  Manus  24 
December. 

Returning  to  San  Pedro  Bay  3 January  1945  Denver 
sortied  the  next  day  to  cover  the  landings  at  Lingayen 
Gulf.  She  remained  in  the  Philippines  to  join  in  the 
consolidation  of  those  islands.  She  covered  the  landings 
on  Zambales  on  29  and  30  January,  supported  mine- 
sweeping near  and  landings  on  Grande  Island;  pro- 
vided fire  support  at  Nasugbu  on  31  January;  escorted 
a replenishment  convoy  to  Mindoro  between  1 and  7 
February;  covered  the  Army  landings  around  Mariveles 
Bay  from  13  to  16  February,  rescuing  the  survivors  of 
mined  La  Vallette  (DD-448)  ; and  supported  the  opera- 
tions on  Palawan  and  Mindanao  Islands  from  Feb- 
ruary to  May. 

On  7 June  1945  Denver  sailed  from  Subic  Bay  for 
the  amphibious  assaults  on  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo,  and 
later  at  Balikpapan.  She  covered  the  preinvasion  work 
of  minesweeping  units  and  underwater  demolition 
teams,  and  provided  fire  support  for  the  invading 
troops  until  returning  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  4 July 
for  brief  overhaul. 

Denver  got  underway  for  Okinawa  13  July  1945  to 
hunt  Japanese  shipping  off  the  China  coast  until  7 
August.  She  sailed  from  Okinawa  9 September  to 
cover  the  evacuation  of  men  of  the  Allied  forces  rescued 
from  prison  camps  in  the  Wakayama  area  and  covered 
the  landing  of  occupation  troops  at  Wakanoura  Wan 
from  25  September  to  20  October,  when  she  sailed  for 
home. 

Denver  arrived  at  Norfolk  21  November  1945  and 
after  overhaul,  reported  to  Newport,  R.I.,  in  January 
1946  for  duty  training  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
a good-will  visit  to  Quebec,  Canada.  In  April  she 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  where  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  7 February  1947. 
She  was  sold  29  February  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  Denver 
received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


De  Pala,  Mission,  see  Mission  De  Pala 


Deperm,  see  YDG-10 


Derickson 

Commander  Richard  B.  Derickson  (1873-1942), 
USC&GS,  rendered  distinguished  service  in  field  assign- 
ments along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  notable 
achievements  as  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey’s  Hydrographic  Division  and  Director 
of  Coast  Surveys  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

PCS-H58  was  launched  by  Ballard  Marine  Railway 
Company  of  Seattle,  Washington  on  6 November  1943. 
Title  was  vested  with  the  Navy,  but  she  was  loaned 
to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  on  17  May  1944. 
She  was  renamed  and  reclassified  Derickson  (AGS-6) 
on  27  May  1944  and  permanently  transferred  to  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  23  November  1948. 


Derrick 

A structure  erected  to  handle  drill  tools. 

(YO-59:  dp.  393;  1.  235';  b.  37';  dr.  15';  s.  10  k.) 

Derrick  (YO-59)  was  built  by  R.  T.  C.  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  and  commissioned  on  2 February 
1943,  Lieutenant  W.  W.  Morphen,  USNR,  in  command. 
She  was  active  with  Service  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet.  On 
27  June  1947  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  an 
in-service  status,  continuing  in  the  performance  of  her 
duties  in  various  areas  of  the  western  Pacific  until  June 
1949  when  she  was  assigned  to  the  14th  Naval  District. 
In  July  1950  she  was  reallocated  to  Commander,  Serv- 
ice Forces  Pacific,  and  in  November  1955  was  leased 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

Design 

A plan  or  arrangement. 

(AM-219:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15 
k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Admirable) 

Design  (AM-219)  was  launched  6 February  1944  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored  by 
Miss  B.  L.  Gould;  and  commissioned  29  June  1944, 
Lieutenant  L.  A.  Young,  USNR,  in  command. 

Design  sailed  from  New  York  8 September  1944  and 
escorted  a convoy  to  Pearl  Harbor,  returning  to  San 
Francisco  on  similar  duty  20  November.  Three  days 
later  she  sailed  to  Seattle  to  pick  up  another  convoy 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  9 December,  en 
route  west. 

From  her  arrival  at  Eniwetok  29  December  1944  un- 
til 19  March  1945,  Design  operated  on  convoy  to  and 
patrol  duty  at  Kossol  Roads,  Palau;  Saipan;  Ulithi; 
Guam;  Hollandia,  New  Guinea;  and  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte.  Design  arrived  off  Okinawa  26  March  for  pre- 
invasion minesweeping,  during  which  she  rescued  the 
survivors  of  Y MS-103  who  had  struck  a mine.  On  4 
July  she  sailed  to  sweep  in  support  of  the  3d  Fleet 
operations  against  Japan  until  the  last  day  of  the 
month. 

After  brief  overhaul  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Design  re- 
turned to  Okinawa  1 September  1945  and  sailed  a 
week  later  to  clear  Wakanoura  Wan,  Honshu,  for  oc- 
cupation landings.  She  continued  to  sweep  mines  off 
Nagoya  and  in  the  East  China  Sea,  then  departed 
Sasebo  20  November  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at 
San  Diego  19  December.  On  10  January  1946  she  got 
underway  for  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Orange,  Tex.  She 
was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  there  14  May 
1946  and  out  of  commission  in  rese:~ve  24  August  1946. 
She  was  reclassified  MSF-219,  7 February  1955. 

Design  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Desire 

To  long  for. 

Desire  (No.  786),  a motor  boat,  was  free-leased  to  the 
Navy,  and  placed  in  service  on  14  June  1917.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  where  she  performed 
patrol  duties  and  transported  customs  inspectors 
throughout  the  war.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  and 
returned  to  her  owner  on  2 January  1919. 

Des  Moines 

The  capital  city  of  Iowa. 

I 

(C-15 : dp.  3,200;  1.  308T0";  b.  44';  dr.  15'9";  s. 

16  k. ; cpl.  3S9;  a.  10  5";  cl.  Denver) 
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The  first  Des  Moines  (C— 15)  was  launched  20  Sep- 
tember 1902  by  Fore  River  Ship  and  Engine  Co., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Miss  E.  Macomber;  and 
commissioned  5 March  1904,  Commander  A.  McCrackin 
in  command.  She  was  designated  PG-29  on  7 July 
1920,  and  redesignated  CL-17  on  8 August  1921. 

In  June  and  July  1904  Des  Moines  cruised  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  29  August  cleared  Boston  for  duty  with 
the  European  Squadron,  visiting  ports  in  France,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain  and 
Italy  before  her  arrival  at  Barbados  11  December  to 
join  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet.  With  this  force  she 
cruised  in  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  target 
practice  and  other  exercises,  making  surveys,  and  pro- 
tecting American  interests. 

Des  Moines  returned  to  Boston  16  February  1906,  and 
for  the  next  5 years  cruised  widely  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  joined  in 
exercises,  gave  passage  to  officials  and  marines,  and 
took  part  in  ceremonial  observances,  chief  among  which 
were  the  interment  of  John  Paul  Jones  at  Annapolis 
in  April  1906,  and  the  Fleet  Review  taken  by  Presi- 
dent T.  Roosevelt  in  Oyster  Bay  in  September  1906. 

Between  15  April  1910  and  23  January  1911,  Des 
Moines  cruised  the  coast  of  Africa,  gathering  informa- 
tion about  commercial  and  political  conditions,  and 
called  at  the  Canaries,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar. 
Between  March  and  November  1911  she  returned  to  her 
Atlantic  and  West  Indian  duty,  and  on  6 December 
1911  was  placed  in  reserve  for  repairs  at  Boston.  Re- 
turned to  full  commission  3 September  1912,  she  sailed 
to  the  Caribbean  to  observe  and  report  conditions  in 
the  island  countries  and  Central  America,  and  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  from  political  turmoil.  She 
sailed  north  periodically  for  overhaul  at  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  and  on  24  April  1915  sailed  from  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  for  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Between  26  May  1915  and  25  April  1917,  Des  Moines 
protected  American  citizens  and  interests  threatened 
in  the  Middle  Eastern  theater  of  war,  carrying  mis- 
sionaries and  other  refugees  out  of  Turkey  and  Syria, 
delivering  relief  funds,  carrying  United  States  officials, 
and  serving  on  exercises  which  took  her  to  ports  in 


Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Algeria.  After  overhaul  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  she  joined  the  Cruiser  Force  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  duty  escorting  merchant  con- 
voys from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to  their  rendezvous 
in  the  Atlantic  with  destroyers  which  took  up  the 
escort  job.  In  addition  to  eight  such  voyages,  Des 
Moines  voyaged  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  on  escort 
duty,  and  trained  armed  guard  crews. 

While  undergoing  repairs  at  New  York  in  January 
1919,  Des  Moines  was  sent  to  sea  to  aid  in  rescue  op- 
erations at  the  scene  of  the  grounded  Northern  Pacific. 
All  of  the  fast  transport’s  2,200  passengers  were  res- 
cued, 50  of  them  by  Des  Moines.  She  sailed  from  New 
York  11  April  1919  for  Archangel,  Russia,  and  duty 
with  the  Naval  Forces  in  Northern  Russia.  Here  Des 
Moines  protected  American  interests  from  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  and  carried 
home  American  troops  who  had  served  around  Arch- 
angel, returning  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  27  October. 

Des  Moines  cruised  off  Mexico  between  May  and 
September  1920,  reporting  on  political  conditions,  and 
joining  in  relief  efforts  during  an  epidemic  of  the 
plague.  She  joined  the  Special  Service  Squadron  based 
at  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  cruise  Central  American 
waters,  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  promoting 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  its 
sister  American  republics  until  5 March  1921,  when 
she  returned  to  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  There  she 
was  decommissioned  9 April  1921,  and  sold  for  scrap- 
ping 11  March  1930. 


Des  Moines  (CA-75)  was  renamed  Helena  (q.v.)  on 
6 November  1944. 

II 

(CA-134:  dp.  17,000;  1.  716'6";  b.  76'6";  dr.  22';  s. 
33  k.;  cpl.  1,799;  cl.  Des  Moines) 

The  second  Des  Moines  (CA-134)  was  launched  27 
September  1946  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Fore  River, 
Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Meredith,  Jr.; 


USS  Des  Moines  (C-15) 
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and  commissioned  16  November  1948,  Captain  A.  D. 
Chandler  in  command. 

In  a varied  operating  schedule  designed  to  maintain 
the  readiness  of  the  Navy  to  meet  the  constant  demands 
of  defense  and  foreign  policy,  Des  Moines  cruised  from 
her  home  port  at  Newport,  and  after  1950,  from  Norfolk, 
on  exercises  of  every  type  in  the  Caribbean,  along  the 
east  coast,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  North  Atlantic 
waters.  Annually  between  1949  and  1957  she  deployed 
to  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  first  7 years  serving 
as  flagship  for  the  6th  Task  Fleet  (known  as  the  6th 
Fleet  from  1950).  In  1952,  and  each  year  from  1954 
to  1957,  she  carried  midshipmen  for  summer  train- 
ing cruises,  crossing  to  Northern  European  ports  on 
the  first  four  cruises.  She  also  sailed  to  Northern 
Europe  on  NATO  exercises  in  1952,  1953,  and  1955. 
On  18  February  1958,  she  cleared  Norfolk  for  the 
Mediterranean  once  more,  this  time  to  remain  as  flag- 
ship for  the  6th  Fleet  until  July  1961  when  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve. 

Through  her  Mediterranean  services  Des  Moines  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  success  of  the  6th  Fleet 
in  representing  American  power  and  interests  in  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  the 
Near  East.  She  made  this  contribution  through  such 
activities  as  her  participation  in  NATO  Mediterranean 
exercises;  her  call  to  seldom-visited  Rijeka,  Yugo- 
slavia, in  December  1950  and  Dubrovnik,  Yugoslavia, 
in  May  1960,  and  to  many  other  ports  as  a regular 
feature  of  her  schedule;  her  cruising  in  the  eastern 
Atlantic  during  the  wake  of  the  Suez  Crisis  of  1956; 
and  service  on  patrol  and  as  control  center  for  Ameri- 
can forces  in  the  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958. 


De  Soto 

Hernando  De  Soto,  a Spanish  explorer,  discovered 
the  Mississippi  River  in  1541. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  1,675;  1.  253';  b.  38';  dr.  16';  s.  8 k.;  cpl. 

130;  a.  8 32-pdr.,  1 30-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  De  Soto,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  pur- 
chased 21  August  1861  at  New  York  and  outfitted  by 
New  York  Navy  Yard,  Commander  W.  M.  Walker  in 
command. 

Arriving  at  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  2 December  1861 
with  ordnance  stores  for  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
she  served  with  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron 
until  October  1862,  capturing  six  blockade  runners. 

After  repairs  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  from  No- 
vember 1862  to  February  1863,  De  Soto  arrived  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  15  February  to  resume  her  successful  cruis- 
ing in  the  Gulf,  making  17  additional  captures  before 
departing  10  June  1864  for  repairs  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  She  was  decommissioned  upon  her  arrival  16 
June  1864.  Sent  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  12  January  1865, 
for  the  installation  of  new  boilers,  De  Soto  was  recom- 
missioned there  12  August  1865  and  stood  out  for 
Norfolk  7 September. 

De  Soto  joined  the  newly  organized  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  whose  cruising  ground  covered  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  Maine  to  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  During  her  first 
cruise  from  7 September  1865  to  12  December  1867,  she 
was  damaged  when  a heavy  earthquake  shock  on  18 
November  1867  drove  her  on  some  iron  piles  at  St. 
Thomas,  West  Indies.  After  repairs  at  Norfolk,  she 
made  another  cruise  in  the  Caribbean  from  3 March 
to  28  August  1868,  then  returned  to  New  York  Navy 
Yard.  De  Soto  was  decommissioned  there  11  Septem- 
ber 1868  and  sold  30  September  1868. 

II 

The  second  De  Soto  was  renamed  General  Lyon 
(q.v.)  24  October  1862. 


De  Soto 

(SwStr) 

De  Soto  was  a sidewheel  steamer,  one  of  the  many 
taken  over  by  the  Confederate  forces  for  use  on  the 
Mississippi  and  other  rivers.  In  April  of  1862  she  was 
busy  ferrying  troops  to  evacuate  the  area  near  Island 
No.  10  and  was  used,  under  a flag  of  truce,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Union  gunboats.  On  7 April  1862  she 
carried  Confederate  officers  who  surrendered  possession 
of  Island  No.  10  to  Flag  Officer  Foote.  It  was  at  night, 
and  De  Soto  approached  cautiously,  giving  four  blasts 
of  her  whistle,  repeatedly,  until  answered,  whereupon 
Federal  Officers  came  on  board  to  accept  surrender. 

She  then  became  USS  De  Soto,  with  a later  name 
change  to  General  Lyon. 

De  Soto  County 

Counties  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 

(LST-1171 : dp.  7,823  (f.);  1.  445';  b.  62';  dr.  16'8"; 
s.  16  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  6 3";  cl.  De  Soto  County) 

De  Soto  County  (LST-1171)  was  launched  28  Feb- 
ruary 1957  by  Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Avondale, 
La.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith;  and  commissioned 
10  June  1958,  Lieutenant  Commander  D.  A.  York  in 
command. 

From  her  home  port  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  ar- 
rived 3 July  1958,  De  Soto  County  operated  off  the 
Virginia  Capes  and  joined  in  amphibious  exercises  in 
the  Caribbean  from  17  July  to  7 August  and  from  1 
to  17  December.  On  24  February  1959  she  sailed  from 
Norfolk  to  embark  Marines  at  Morehead  City,  N.C., 
with  whom  she  sailed  for  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  6th  Fleet.  After  taking  part  in  a 
variety  of  exercises  and  calling  at  ports  all  around  the 
historic  sea,  De  Soto  County  returned  by  way  of  More- 
head  City  to  Norfolk  26  August.  Exercises  with  Marines 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast  and  local  operations 
continued  through  1962. 

Despatch 

As  a verb,  to  send  off  or  away,  to  dispose  of  speedily, 
to  execute  quickly.  As  a noun,  a message  sent  with 
speed. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  50;  cpl.  15;  a.  2 guns) 

The  first  Despatch,  a schooner,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  Department  in  1814.  She  was  used  primarily  as 
a survey  ship  in  waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast  until 
sold  in  1820. 

II 

The  second  Despatch,  a screw  steamer,  was  renamed 
Pocahontas  (q.  v.)  on  27  January  1860. 

III 

(ScStr : t.  560;  1.  198';  b.  27';  dr.  12'4";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  81 ; a.  3 20-pdr.) 

The  third  Despatch,  formerly  the  steamer  America, 
was  purchased  in  November  1873  at  New  York;  and 
commissioned  23  November  1873,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander F.  Rodgers  in  command. 

Purchased  for  dispatch  duty  because  of  her  speed, 
Despatch  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Station 
and  joined  the  Fleet  in  December  1873  at  Key  West  in 
anticipation  of  war  with  Spain  over  the  seizure  of  the 
American  filibustering  steamer  Virginius  by  the  Span- 
ish cruiser  Tornado.  Virginius  had  been  taken  into 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  summarily  condemned,  with  53 
of  her  passengers  and  crew  executed.  After  lengthy 
diplomatic  negotiations,  102  survivors  were  delivered 
on  board  Juniata,  and  the  captured  steamer  was  or- 
dered to  be  turned  over  to  Captain  W.  D.  Whiting, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet.  Despatch 
carried  Captain  Whiting  to  Bahia  Honda  to  take  charge 
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of  Virginius,  and  took  the  steamer  in  tow  for  Key  West. 
She  remained  with  the  Fleet,  serving  as  dispatch  vessel 
and  participating  in  squadron  drills  until  returning  to 
Washington  Navy  Yard  24  April  1874. 

From  1874  to  1877  Despatch  carried  out  special  duty 
assignments  from  her  base  at  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
at  various  times  operated  with  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She 
was  kept  ready  for  use  as  a dispatch  and  relief 
vessel,  and  on  several  occasions  transported  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  Senate  committees.  She  also 
towed  monitors  from  one  point  to  another  and  ex- 
perimented with  spar  torpedoes  at  Newport. 

Despatch  sailed  20  April  1877  for  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  a special  assignment  with  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople,  Turkey.  Arriving  there  14 
June,  Despatch  carried  dispatches  and  transported  the 
American  minister  to  Turkey,  in  turmoil  because  of 
war  with  Russia  and  internal  political  unrest.  She 
was  detached  early  in  1879,  and  returned  to  her  home 
port,  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  9 July 
1879. 

After  extensive  repairs  Despatch  was  recommis- 
sioned 8 June  1880  for  use  as  a practice  ship  and 
cruised  along  the  east  coast  with  cadet  engineers  from 
Annapolis  on  board.  She  was  again  out  of  commission 
at  Washington  from  23  September  to  19  October  1880, 
then  operated  principally  in  the  Potomac  River  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  along  the  eastern  coast  from 
Norfolk  to  Maine  until  1891,  carrying  out  special  as- 
signments. She  was  frequently  used  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Congressional  committees,  members  of  naval 
boards  conducting  inspections,  and  for  varied  cere- 
monial duties.  She  carried  dispatches  and  men  to  the 
Fleet  and  along  the  east  coast,  towed  into  port  or  de- 
stroyed damaged  ships  and  wrecks,  and  escorted  new 
ships  during  their  trials.  From  12  December  1881  to 
3 June  1882,  Despatch  cruised  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
survey  Samana  Bay  and  the  Yuna  River. 

After  carrying  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  a cruise 
along  the  New  England  coast  to  review  the  Fleet  in 
August  1891,  Despatch  put  into  New  York,  from  which 
she  sailed  for  Washington  9 October.  Early  the  next 
morning,  in  a gale,  she  was  wrecked  on  Assateague 
Island  off  the  Virginia  coast.  With  the  gallant  aid  of 
men  from  the  Assateague  Life-Saving  Station,  all  of 
Despatch’s  crew  got  ashore  safely.  The  wrecked  hulk 
was  sold  for  salvage  12  November  1891. 

IV 

The  fourth  Despatch,  a 66-foot  wooden  ferry  launch, 
served  at  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.I., 
from  1902  to  1921.  She  was  known  prior  to  1908  as 
Steam  Cutter  No.  423,  was  renamed  Hustle  in  1918, 
and  classified  YFB-6  in  1921. 

V 

(PY:  dp.  237;  1.  167'9";  b.  20';  dr.  6';  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

49;  a.  2 3-pdr.) 

The  fifth  Despatch  (No.  68)  was  built  in  1913  by 
Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  and  Charles  L.  Seabury 
Co.,  Morris  Heights,  New  York  as  Vixen;  purchased  by 
the  Navy  6 August  1917;  commissioned  as  Vixen  10 
August  1917,  Ensign  J.  D.  Lonsdale,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand ; and  renamed  Despatch  21  August  1917.  She  was 
classified  PY-8,  17  July  1920. 

Serving  as  tender  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Despatch 
operated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Norfolk  and 
New  London,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  the  Potomac 
River.  She  carried  men,  mail,  and  supplies  to  the 
Fleet,  transported  government  officials  and  high-rank- 
ing officers  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  bases 
of  the  Norfolk  area,  and  carried  Commander,  Battleship 
Force  One  on  inspection  cruises.  Between  13  March 
1919  and  23  June,  she  was  flagship  for  Commander, 
Division  Four,  Battleship  Force,  in  Hampton  Roads, 


and  between  15  July  1919  and  12  April  1920  was  out 
of  commission  at  Norfolk. 

Despatch  was  assigned  to  duty  as  flagship  and  ten- 
der for  the  Military  Governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
reported  for  her  new  duty  26  June  1920.  For  the  next 
year  she  carried  officials  on  inspection  tours  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  delivered  passengers,  mail,  and  stores 
to  ships  and  stations  in  the  West  Indies.  She  returned 
to  New  York  10  August  1921  to  resume  tender  duty 
with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  serving  temporarily  as  flag- 
ship. During  these  last  few  months  of  her  career, 
she  was  at  sea  only  for  two  brief  voyages  between 
New  York  and  Newport.  Decommissioned  9 December 
1921  at  New  York,  she  was  given  to  the  State  of 
Florida  on  10  May  1928  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of 
Congress  approved  10  March  1928. 

VI 

The  sixth  Despatch,  so  named  on  9 August  1940, 
was  formerly  the  fifth  Boston  (q.  v.).  She  was  classi- 
fied IX-2  on  17  February  1941. 

Despite 

Scorn;  contempt  act  of  defiance. 

(AM-89:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  11'7";  s.  17 
k.;  cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

Despite  (AM-39)  was  launched  28  March  1942  by 
Dravo  Corp.,  Neville  Island,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  R.  Edwards;  and  commissioned  31 
August  1942,  Lieutenant  H.  E.  Ferrill,  USNR,  in 
Command. 

Despite  arrived  at  Port  Royal  Bay,  Bermuda,  28  De- 
cember 1942  for  duty  on  patrol  and  in  submarine  exer- 
cises off  Bermuda.  She  also  escorted  convoys  to  New 
York,  Norfolk,  Key  West  and  Jacksonville. 

On  24  April  1944  Despite  arrived  at  New  York,  and 
on  15  May  1944  at  Norfolk.  Her  name  was  canceled 
and  her  classification  changed  to  PC-1593  on  1 June. 
She  departed  Norfolk  13  June  for  the  Mediterranean, 
arriving  as  escort  for  a convoy  at  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  23 
July.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  she  got  underway 
for  Salerno,  arriving  4 August  after  delivering  a con- 
voy to  Naples  en  route.  She  joined  the  Delta  Task  Force 
for  the  invasion  of  southern  France  15  to  26  August, 
screening  ships  in  convoy,  acting  as  reference  and 
liaison  vessel,  and  providing  local  escort  services. 

PC-1593  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  on  a variety 
of  duties.  She  performed  patrol  duty  off  Palermo  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Italy;  escorted  convoys  between 
Palermo,  Leghorn,  Toulon,  and  Marseilles;  acted  as 
harbor  entrance  control  and  liaison  ship  at  Toulon; 
conducted  training  exercises  with  Italian  submarines 
at  Palermo;  and  engaged  in  maneuvers  and  landing 
exercises  off  Bizerte.  PC-1593  sailed  from  Oran  27  May 
1945  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  arriving  13  June.  She  was 
decommissioned  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  17  December  1945, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal  16  September  1946. 

PC-1593  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Des  Plaines  River,  see  LSMR—412 
Detector 

One  who  locates  an  object. 

I 

The  first  Detector  (AMC-75)  was  launched  29  May 
1941  by  the  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
placed  in  service  18  September  1941;  and  served  in  the 
1st  and  5th  Naval  Districts  during  World  War  II.  She 
was  placed  out  of  service  13  February  1946  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  8 April  1947  for 
disposal. 
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II 

(AM-429:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile ) 

The  second  Detector  (AM-429)  was  launched  5 De- 
cember 1952  by  Astoria  Marine  Construction  Co.,  As- 
toria, Oreg. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  Norblad;  and  com- 
missioned 26  January  1954,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  E. 
Tingle  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  MSO— 429,  7 
February  1955. 

Detector  sailed  from  San  Diego  18  October  1954  to 
join  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  8 November.  Along  with  her  operations  in 
the  local  area  and  off  Florida  on  mine  exercises,  she 
served  tours  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1956,  1957,  and  1959.  She  cruised  to  northern 
Europe  between  12  May  and  30  September  1958  and 
through  1962  took  part  in  training  and  amphibious  exer- 
cises. 

Detroit 

A city  in  Michigan. 

I 

The  first  Detroit,  a 12  gun  ship,  was  built  by  the 
British  at  Malden,  Canada,  in  1813  and  captured  by  the 
Americans  during  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  10  September 
1813.  She  was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  was  taken 
into  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  to  prevent  her  sinking.  She  was 
laid  up  at  Erie  until  sold  in  1825. 


The  screw  steamer  Detroit  was  laid  down  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard  in  1865  but  canceled  in  1866  and 
broken  up  on  the  stocks. 

II 

The  sloop-of-war  Canandaigua  (q.v.)  carried  the 
name  Detroit  from  15  May-10  August  1869. 

III 

(C-10:  dp.  2,094;  1.  269'6";  b.  37';  dr.  14'7";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  274;  a.  9 5",  3 18''  tt. ; cl.  Montgomery) 

The  third  Detroit  (C-10),  a cruiser,  was  launched  28 
October  1891  by  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  F.  Malster;  and  commissioned  20  July 
1893;  Commander  W.  H.  Brownson  in  command. 

Detroit  sailed  from  Norfolk  5 October  1893  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  and  interests  during  revolution- 
ary disturbances  in  Brazil  until  returning  to  Norfolk 
24  April  1894.  She  sailed  16  October  to  serve  on  the 
Asiatic  Station  for  2 years,  cruising  along  the  Chinese 
coast,  and  visiting  ports  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Detroit 
returned  to  New  York  17  May  1897,  and  after  overhaul, 
sailed  for  Key  West  where  she  was  based  from  16 
October  1897,  in  view  of  the  increasingly  tense  situation 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Detroit  returned  to  the  Caribbean  in  February  1899. 
She  protected  American  interests  in  Nicaragua,  and 
then  in  September  during  the  revolutionary  movements 
in  Venezuela.  She  remained  at  anchor  at  La  Guaira 
during  October  and  November,  then  returned  to  her 
base  at  Key  West  21  December  1899.  Except  for  two 
short  cruises  in  1900  into  the  Caribbean,  she  remained  at 
Key  West  until  May  when  she  sailed  to  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
and  was  placed  out  of  commission  23  May  1900. 

Recommissioned  23  September  1902  Detroit  sailed  for 
the  Caribbean  in  November  for  squadron  maneuvers  at 
Culebra  and  San  Juan.  She  joined  Fortune  at  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  in  January  1903,  and  towed  her  around 
the  coast  of  South  America  to  Talcahuana,  Chile.  De- 
troit operated  between  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Bahia 
and  Santos,  Brazil,  until  January  1904  when  she  arrived 
at  Puerto  Plata,  Santo  Domingo,  to  protect  American 
interests  in  the  revolution-torn  island.  Her  diplomatic 
offices  resulted  in  a peace  conference  in  June,  followed 
by  a capitulation  by  the  insurgent  army  at  Monte  Cristi. 


Except  for  a brief  cruise  to  Boston  and  on  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  the  summer  of  1904, 
Detroit  remained  off  troubled  Santo  Domingo.  She  re- 
turned to  Boston  in  July  1905,  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission 1 August  1905,  and  sold  22  December  1910. 

IV 

(CL-8:  dp.  7,050;  1.  555'6";  b.  55'4'';  dr.  13'6";  s. 

34  k. ; cpl.  458;  a.  12  6",  4 3",  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Omaha) 

The  fourth  Detroit  (CL-8)  was  launched  29  June 
1922  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  M.  Couzens,  daughter  of  the  Mayor 
of  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  commissioned  31  July  1923,  Cap- 
tain J.  Halligan,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  a shakedown  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  De- 
troit joined  the  Scouting  Fleet  for  exercises  and  ma- 
neuvers along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  September  and  October  1924  she  was  on  lifeguard 
station  for  the  Army  round-the-world  flight,  then  served 
as  flagship  for  Commander,  Light  Cruiser  Divisions, 
until  23  November.  After  overhaul  at  Boston,  she  sailed 
2 February  1925  for  the  west  coast  and  fleet  maneuvers 
along  the  co^st  and  in  Hawaiian  waters.  She  returned 
to  Boston  10  July  1925  with  the  Scouting  Fleet. 

As  flagship  for  Commander,  Light  Cruiser  Division 
3,  between  July  1925  and  March  1926  and  between  July 
and  December  1926,  Detroit  continued  to  participate  in 
maneuvers  and  fleet  problems  along  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  During  March-April  1927  she  pa- 
trolled off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  to  protect  American 
interests  during  political  disturbances  there. 

Detroit  sailed  from  Boston  16  June  1927  as  flagship 
for  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe.  She 
made  goodwill  visits  to  various  ports  in  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  received  official  visits 
from  the  Kings  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  and 
the  President  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  She  also  trans- 
ported Secretary  of  State  F.  B.  Kellogg  between  Ireland 
and  France  for  the  talks  which  led  the  following  year 
to  the  signing  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  peace  pact. 

The  cruiser  returned  to  Norfolk  12  September  1928, 
for  duty  with  the  Scouting  Fleet,  serving  as  flagship 
for  Commander,  Light  Cruiser  Divisions,  from  6 July 
1929  to  29  September  1930.  In  January  1931  she  sailed 
for  a combined  fleet  problem  off  Balboa,  then  became 
flagship  for  Commander,  Destroyer  Squadrons,  Battle 
Force,  on  19  March  1931,  based  on  San  Diego.  Detroit’s 
operations  included  exercises  along  the  west  coast  and 
maneuvers  in  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  waters.  Except  for 
a fleet  ptoblem  in  the  Atlantic  in  1934  she  remained  in 
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the  Pacific  with  the  Battle  Force,  operating  from  her 
base  at  San  Diego. 

In  1941  Detroit's  home  port  became  Pearl  Harbor. 
She  was  moored  at  her  base  with  Raleigh  (CL-7)  and 
Utah  (AG-16)  when  the  Japanese  attacked  7 December. 
The  other  two  ships  bore  the  brunt  of  an  attack  by  six 
torpedo  planes,  and  despite  several  strafing  passes  De- 
troit was  able  to  get  underway  safely  and  set  up  an 
antiaircraft  fire  which  accounted  for  several  planes.  She 
was  ordered  to  sail  at  once  to  investigate  the  west  coast 
of  Oahu  for  any  indications  of  a landing  by  the  Japa- 
nese, then  to  join  the  search  for  the  retiring  Japanese 
force. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  10  December  1941,  Detroit 
took  up  convoy  escort  duty  between  her  home  port  and 
the  west  coast.  On  one  of  these  voyages  she  took  on  board 
9 tons  of  gold  and  13  tons  of  silver  from  Trout  (SS- 
202)  who  had  evacuated  it  from  Corregidor  and  deliv- 
ered the  bullion  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  at 
San  Francisco.  In  September  1942  Detroit  escorted  two 
convoys  to  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  rescuing  the  crew  of  a 
downed  PBY  during  one  passage. 

Detroit  sailed  from  San  Francisco  10  November  1942 
for  Kodiak,  Alaska,  to  become  flagship  for  Commander, 
Task  Group  8.6,  and  patrol  between  Adak  and  Attu  to 
prevent  further  enemy  penetration  of  the  Aleutians. 
On  12  January  1943  she  covered  the  unopposed  landings 
made  on  Amchitka  to  gain  a base  from  which  to  cut  the 
Japanese  supply  line,  and  after  repairs  at  Bremerton 
in  February  and  March,  returned  to  patrol  duty  to 
intercept  reinforcements  trying  to  reach  the  Japanese 
garrisons  on  Kiska  and  Attu.  In  April  she  bombarded 
Holtz  Bay  and  Chicago  Harbor  on  Attu,  returning  the 
next  month  to  join  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  the 
island.  In  August  she  took  part  in  the'  bombardments  of 
Kiska,  then  covered  the  lands  15  August  which  revealed 
that  the  island,  the  last  outpost  held  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  Aleutians,  had  been  secretly  evacuated. 

Detroit  remained  in  Alaskan  waters  until  1944  oper- 
ating with  the  covering  group  for  the  western  Aleutian 
bases.  In  June  1944  she  saw  action  with  TF  94  during 
the  bombardment  of  shore  installations  in  the  Kuriles. 
She  sailed  from  Adak  25  June  and  after  repairs  at 
Bremerton,  arrived  at  Balboa  9 August  to  serve  as 
temporary  flagship  of  the  Southeast  Pacific  Force.  She 
patrolled  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  until 
December. 

Clearing  San  Francisco  16  January  1945,  Detroit 
arrived  at  Ulithi  4 February  for  duty  with  the  5th 
Fleet.  She  acted  as  flagship  for  the  replenishment  group 
serving  the  fast  carrier  task  forces  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  entered  Tokyo  Bay  1 September.  Detroit 
continued  to  direct  replenishment  operations  for  the  oc- 
cupation fleet  and  in  addition,  the  repatriation  of  Japa- 
nese to  the  home  islands  from  Pacific  bases.  She  left 
Tokyo  Bay  15  October  for  the  States  with  returning 
servicemen  on  board.  Detroit  was  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  11  January  1946,  and  sold  27  February 
1946. 

Detroit  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Deucalion 

Deucalion  was  a mythological  king  of  Thessaly. 

Deucalion  (AR-15)  was  building  at  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  when  the 
contract  was  canceled  on  11  August  1945. 

Deuel 

Counties  in  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota. 

(APA-160:  dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Deuel  (APA-160)  was  launched  9 September  1944  by 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J. 


Himmelright  transferred  to  the  Navy  13  October  1944; 
and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  D.  G.  McMillan 
in  command. 

Deuel  sailed  from  San  Diego  25  November  1944,  and 
after  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  staged  at  Saipan  for 
the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  On  19  February  1945  she 
helped  land  the  5th  Marines  in  the  initial  assault.  She 
stood  otf  the  island  for  6 days,  embarking  casualties 
for  transportation  to  hospitals  at  Guam.  After  replac- 
ing her  boats  at  Florida  Island,  and  training  at  Espiritu 
Santo,  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  4 April  to  transport  sup- 
port troops  to  Okinawa  where  she  embarked  casualties 
for  transfer  to  Saipan. 

From  28  May  to  27  August  1945  Deuel  operated  in 
the  Philippines  on  transport  and  training  duty.  She 
carried  Army  troops  to  Japan  for  occupation  duty  in 
September,  then  returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte  to 
embark  more  troops  and  a civil  administration  party 
which  she  landed  at  Kure  between  5 and  11  October. 
Assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  she  carried  service- 
men from  the  Pacific  home  to  the  west  coast  until  Janu- 
ary 1946,  then  sailed  for  the  east  coast  where  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  17  May  1946,  berthed  at 
Norfolk. 

Recommissioned  23  October  1950  Deuel  operated  from 
her  base  at  Norfolk  on  exercises  on  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  In  the  summer  of  1951  she  trans- 
ported an  Engineer  Boat  and  Shore  Regiment  and  a 
Naval  Beach  Unit  to  Thule,  Greenland.  Between  21 
August  1952  and  6 February  1953  she  sailed  to  where 
she  took  part  in  Operation  “Mainbrace,”  the  NATO 
amphibious  exercises  in  Denmark,  and  then  continued 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Be- 
tween 5 August  and  23  October  1953  Deuel  voyaged  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  bring  Marines  to  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  and  in  1952  and  1955  she  delivered  naval 
construction  Batallion  men  and  equipment  to  Casa- 
blanca, French  Morocco.  Deuel  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  27  June  1956. 

Deuel  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Devastator 

One  who  ravages  or  lays  waste. 

(AM-318:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2'';  b.  32'2";  dr.  10'9"; 

s.  18  k. ; cpl.  105;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Auk) 

Devastator  (AM-318)  was  launched  19  April  1943 
by  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Shaw;  and  commis- 
sioned 12  January  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  C. 
Gloss,  USNR,  in  command. 
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Devastator  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  30  March  1944 
as  escort  for  a convoy.  The  next  day  she  began  convoy 
escort  duty  in  Majuro  and  Kwajalein,  which  continued 
until  30  July.  During  3 to  17  August  she  swept  off 
French  Frigate  Shoal,  and  after  one  voyage  to  Eniwetok 
from  4 to  25  September,  served  at  Pearl  Harbor  on 
training  duty  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Devastator  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  27  January  1945 
as  escort  for  transports  bound  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima.  She  participated  in  preinvasion  minesweeping  for 
3 days  before  the  invasion  landings  of  19  February, 
then  escorted  damaged  vessels  to  Saipan,  returning  to 
Iwo  Jima  1 March  to  patrol  off  the  island  until  7 March. 

On  19  March  1945  Devastator  got  underway  from 
Ulithi  for  preinvasion  minesweeping  at  Okinawa.  She 
patrolled  during  and  after  the  invasion  and  in  the  heavy 
suicide  attacks  of  6 April  splashed  an  enemy  plane 
about  50  yards  off  her  port  quarter.  On  4 July  she 
cleared  Okinawa  for  minesweeping  operations  in  con- 
junction with  the  3d  Fleet  raids  on  the  Japanese  main- 
land. She  sailed  from  Okinawa  15  July  for  Seattle, 
arriving  12  August  for  overhaul. 

Devastator  remained  on  the  west  coast  for  operations 
except  for  two  extended  periods  at  Pearl  Harbor  for 
experiments  in  hull  design  development.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  30  January  1947. 

Recommissioned  26  February  1952  Devastator  served 
in  the  Far  East  from  8 July  1952  to  5 February  1953 
and  again  from  5 October  1953  to  2 June  1954  carrying 
out  dangerous  sweeps  in  Korean  waters.  She  then  oper- 
ated on  the  west  coast  until  again  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  15  April  1955.  She  was  reclassified 
MSF-318,  7 February  1955. 

Devastator  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service  and  two  for  Korean  War  service. 


Develin 

The  common  swift. 

Develin  (AMC-45)  was  launched  by  the  Gibbs  Gas 
Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  10  April  1941.  She 
was  placed  in  service  on  9 July  1941  and  served  in  the 
8th  Naval  District  and  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Com- 
mand. She  was  removed  from  the  Navy  List  on  31 
July  1946. 

Device 

A mechanical  contrivance  or  appliance;  a scheme  or 
stratagem. 

(AM-220:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Device  (AM-220)  was  launched  21  May  1944  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored  by 
Miss  P.  K.  Kennedy;  and  commissioned  7 July  1944, 
Lieutenant  R.  Remage,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Device  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  15  November  1944 
after  training  in  the  Canal  Zone  area.  Nine  days  later 
she  got  underway  to  escort  a convoy  to  Eniwetok,  then 
to  Kossol  Roads,  Palau  Islands,  arriving  24  December. 
She  acted  as  harbor  entrance  control  vessel  and  pa- 
trolled in  the  Angaur-Peleliu  screen  until  9 January 
1945  when  she  escorted  convoys  between  Kossol  Roads, 
Manus,  Ulithi,  Guam,  and  Saipan. 

Device  arrived  at  Leyte  15  March  1945  and  was  as- 
signed to  escort  a group  of  LSTs  and  LSMs  to  Okinawa, 
arriving  the  last  day  of  the  month.  She  acted  on  anti- 
submarine patrol  off  the  invasion  beaches  and  on  3 
April  began  to  sweep  mines,  taking  part  in  the  clearing 
of  Kinmu  Wan.  When  Mullaney  (DD-528)  was  crashed 
during  the  heavy  suicide  attacks  of  6 April  Device  sped 
to  her  side  and  rescued  16  survivors.  The  next  day  she 
helped  YMS-A27  extinguish  a fire  raging  on  board  as 
a result  of  the  service  craft  having  been  struck  by  shore 
gunfire.  On  8 April  PGM-18  and  YMS-103  were  both 


struck  by  mines  and  Device  sent  a volunteer  whaleboat 
crew  to  rescue  21  of  the  crew  of  both  vessels.  Device 
continued  sweeping  mines  until  10  April,  then  patrolled 
on  various  antisubmarine  stations  off  Kerama  Retto  and 
Ie  Shima.  From  4 to  31  July  she  swept  in  support  of 
the  3d  Fleet  operation  against  Japan,  then  sailed  to 
San  Pedro  Bay  for  brief  overhaul. 

Returning  to  Okinawa  1 September  1945  Device  got 
underway  a week  later  for  minesweeping  operations  in 
Japanese  waters  in  support  of  the  occupation.  She 
served  in  the  Far  East  until  20  November  when  she 
sailed  from  Sasebo  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  8 De- 
cember. She  remained  there  for  overhaul  until  20  Jan- 
uary 1946,  then  sailed  for  the  States.  She  arrived  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  3 June  and  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  there  24  August  1946. 

Recommissioned  16  March  1950  Device  stood  in  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  1 April.  She  operated  from  this  port 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  on  training  exercises  in 
the  Caribbean.  One  operation  took  her  to  Quebec,  Canada 
between  3 and  29  August  1953.  On  16  September  she 
arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  rfeserve  at  Orange,  Tex.,  4 February  1954. 
She  was  reclassified  MSF-220,  7 February  1955. 

Device  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Devilfish 

Any  of  several  gigantic,  viviparous  rays  found  in 
warm  seas ; the  octopus  or  other  large  cephalopods. 

(SS-292 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Devilfish  (SS-292)  was  launched  30  May  1943  by 
Camp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Fenno,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  1 September 
1944,  Commander  E.  C.  Stephen  in  command. 

Devilfish  aided  the  training  program  of  the  Fleet 
Sonar  School  at  Key  West  between  18  October  and  2 
November  1944.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor  2 December. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  she  sailed  on  her  first  war 
patrol,  putting  into  Saipan  to  refuel  between  12  and 
15  January  1945.  Devilfish  patrolled  the  dangerous 
waters  of  Kii  Suido  and  Bungo  Suido  off  the  island  of 
Shikoku,  and  served  as  lifeguard  for  Army  pilots 
making  bombing  raids  on  Japan.  She  refitted  at  Guam 
between  13  February  and  15  March  1945,  called  at 
Saipan,  and  sailed  16  March  for  her  second  war  patrol. 

Assigned  to  the  area  between  Sagami  Wan  and  the 
northern  Nanpo  Shoto,  Devilfish  was  attacked  by  a 
kamikaze  plane  on  20  March  1945  before  she  entered 
her  patrol  area.  The  plane  crashed  her  as  the  sub- 
marine was  submerging,  destroying  the  mast  struc- 
ture and  causing  serious  leakage.  Devilfish  returned  to 
Saipan  and  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs,  departing  Pearl 
Harbor  20  May  on  her  third  patrol.  She  sought  targets 
in  Bungo  Suido  and  off  northern  Honshu,  and  on  16 
June,  in  heavy  seas,  attacked  an  enemy  submarine 
carrying  a midget  submarine  on  its  deck.  On  26  June, 
she  attacked  an  escort  ship,  but  in  both  cases  the 
targets  escaped.  During  this  patrol  she  acted  as  life- 
guard for  strikes  accompanying  the  Okinawa  opera- 
tion, and  several  times  rendezvoused  with  other  sub- 
marines to  take  off  medical  cases  and  previously  res- 
cued aviators. 

Devilfish  put  in  to  Guam  to  refit  between  7 July  and 
2 August  1945,  then  sailed  to  the  Nanpo  Shoto  for  her 
fourth  war  patrol,  during  which  her  primary  mission 
was  lifeguard  duty  for  the  3d  Fleet  raids  on  Japan. 
On  10  August  she  bombarded  Tori  Shima,  and  on  16 
August,  after  the  end  of  hostilities,  departed  for  Mid- 
way and  San  Francisco.  There  she  was  placed  in  com- 
mission in  reserve  18  April  1946,  and  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  30  September  1946. 

Devilfish  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service,  one  of  which  was  for  her  second  war  patrol, 
designated  as  “successful.” 
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Devosa 

A planetoid. 

(AKA-27:  dp.  4,087;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16'6";  s.  17 
k.;  cpl.  303;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Artemis) 

Devosa  (AKA-27)  was  launched  12  October  1944  by 
Walsh-Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Providence,  R.I.,  under  a Mari- 
time Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Radford,  wife  of  Read  Admiral  Radford;  transferred 
to  the  Navy  30  November  1944;  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  C.  Wilkinson, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Devosa  sailed  from  Norfolk  1 January  1945  carry- 
ing a cargo  of  oil  drums  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  21 
January.  On  3 February  she  got  underway  for  Tulagi, 
Florida  Island,  where  she  discharged  36  landing  craft 
for  the  boat  pool  and  took  part  in  amphibious  train- 
ing, preparing  for  Okinawa. 

Carrying  marines,  the  Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Squadron 
11,  a U.S.  Military  Government  unit,  and  part  of  a 
Mobile  Naval  Hospital  unit,  Devosa  sailed  to  Ulithi, 
staging  point  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  for  which 
she  sailed  27  March.  Devosa  landed  troops  and  cargo 
in  the  initial  assault  on  1 April  and  remained  off  Oki- 
nawa until  10  April  when  she  returned  to  the  west 
coast,  arriving  San  Francisco  18  May. 

Returning  to  the  Pacific  area  Devosa  carried  naval 
construction  batallion  men  and  equipment  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Samar,  then  sailed  to  Manus  to  load  anti- 
submarine net  gear  for  transfer  to  Iwo  Jima.  Arriving 
at  Saipan  13  August  she  carried  recovered  battle  cas- 
ualties who  were  returning  to  their  units  at  Okinawa, 
arriving  3 September.  A week  later  she  got  underway 
for  Jinsen,  landing  troops  for  the  occupation  of  Korea 
from  13  to  15  September.  Devosa  carried  occupation 
troops  from  Okinawa  to  Tientsin,  China  between  30 
September  and  9 October,  then  sailed  by  way  of  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  for  Seattle,  Wash.,  arriving  16  No- 
vember. She  carried  cargo  to  Pearl  Harbor,  returning 


to  San  Pedro  25  December.  On  21  January  1946  Devosa 
put  out  for  Norfolk  where  she  arrived  6 February. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  2 April  1946, 
and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  dis- 
posal the  same  day. 

Devosa  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Deu>ees 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

Dewees  (YFB-37),  formerly  Manatee,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  in  1942  and  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval 
District.  On  11  October  1945  she  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  List. 

Dewey 

George  Dewey,  born  26  December  1837  in  Montpelier, 
Vt.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1858  and 
after  varied  important  service  assumed  command  of 
the  Asiatic  Station  3 January  1898,  with  his  flag  in  the 
protected  cruiser  Olympia.  On  the  night  of  30  April 
1898  Admiral  Dewey  led  his  squadron  into  Manila  Bay 
and  the  next  morning  in  2 hours  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  without  a single  American  loss.  Admiral  Dewey 
was  relieved  of  his  command  4 October  1899  and  or- 
dered to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was  designated 
President  of  the  General  Board.  On  24  March  1903  he 
was  commissioned  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  a rank  cre- 
ated for  him,  which  he  held  until  his  death  16  January 
1917. 

I 

(DD-349 : dp.  1,726;  1.  341'3";  b.  34'2'';  dr.  10'3"; 
s.  36  k.;  cpl.  160;  a.  5 5",  8 21"  tt.,  cl.  Farragut) 

The  first  Dewey  (DD-349)  was  launched  28  July 
1934  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  spon- 
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sored  by  Miss  A.  M.  Dewey,  great-grandniece  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey;  and  commissioned  4 October  1934,  Com- 
mander H.  W.  Hill  in  command. 

After  two  training  cruises  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
and  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  Dewey  sailed  from  Norfolk  1 
April  1935  for  San  Diego,  Calif.,  arriving  14  April. 
Until  1938  she  operated  principally  from  this  port  on 
local  operations  as  well  as  engaging  in  fleet  tactics, 
battle  practice,  and  scheduled  exercises.  She  cruised 
along  the  west  coast  as  far  north  as  Alaska  and  south 
to  Callao,  Peru,  and  made  three  cruises  to  the  Hawaiian 
area.  From  4 January  to  12  April  1939  she  returned 
to  the  Atlantic  for  a fleet  problem.  Dewey  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  12  October  1939  and  participated  in  tac- 
tical exercises,  battle  practice,  fleet  problems,  and 
maneuvers  until  1941. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  7 De- 
cember 1941,  Dewey  was  undergoing  tender  overhaul. 
She  immediately  took  the  enemy  planes  under  attack 
and  that  afternoon  got  underway  to  patrol  in  the 
Hawaiian  area.  On  15  December  she  joined  TF  11 
sailing  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  Marine  garrison  on 
Wake  Island,  but  the  island  fell  23  December  and 
Dewey  returned  to  her  patrol  assignment. 

In  February  1942  she  rejoined  TF  11  for  a projected 
strike  on  Rabaul.  The  element  of  surprise  was  lost 
when  the  force  was  sighted  by  two  enemy  patrol 
planes  and  the  strike  was  canceled  after  Dewey  aided 
in  splashing  several  of  18  bombers  led  to  the  force  by 
radio  reports  from  the  patrol  planes.  She  continued 
to  screen  Lexington  (CV-2)  in  the  strikes  on  Lae  and 
Salamaua,  New  Guinea,  on  10  March  and  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  on  the  26th. 

TF  11  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  15  April  1942  for 
operations  in  the  Solomons.  On  5 May  word  came  that 
the  Japanese  were  advancing  on ' Port  Moresby,  and 
Dewey’s  group  raced  to  join  Yorktown  (CV-5)  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  In  this  great  strategic  victory, 
the  Japanese  were  at  last  turned  back  from  the  advance 
southeastward,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were 
spared  from  threatened  invasion,  and  carrier  warfare 
came  of  age  as  for  the  first  time  major  fleets  battled 
without  surface  contact.  When  Lexington  came  under 
intensive  attack,  Dewey  joined  in  sending  up  antiair- 
craft fire  which  splashed  or  drove  off  many  of  the  at- 
tackers, suffering  five  men  wounded  from  enemy  strafing. 
Lexington  was  badly  hit,  and  as  fires  raged  out  of  con- 
trol, she  had  to  be  abandoned,  with  Dewey  rescuing  112 
of  the  carrier’s  survivors.  She  screened  Yorktown  into 
Noumea  12  May,  and  then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
25  May  in  the  screen  for  Enterprise  (CV-6). 

With  the  Japanese  out  in  force  and  known  to  be 
threatening  Midway  Island,  Dewey  sailed  just  three 
days  later  in  the  Enterprise  task  force.  The  Battle  of 
Midway  was  joined  2 to  6 June,  and  throughout  this 
historic  action  Dewey  screened  vulnerable  oiler  Platte 
(AO-24).  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  9 June,  Dewey 
escorted  Saratoga  (CV-3)  as  the  carrier  brought  an 
air  squadron  to  Midway  between  22  and  29  June.  On  7 
July  she  cleared  for  the  initial  landings  on  Guadal- 
canal, which  she  bombarded  7 August.  On  that  day  of 
the  first  assault,  Dewey  fired  on  attacking  dive  bomb- 
ers, whose  bombs  wounded  one  of  her  men,  and  during 
the  next  day’s  air  attack,  joined  in  bringing  down  sev- 
eral of  the  enemy.  She  went  to  the  rescue  of  two 
stricken  ships,  aiding  Jarvis  (DD— 393)  to  regain  power, 
and  towing  George  F.  Elliot  (AP-13)  until  the  serious- 
ness of  her  damage  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  her. 
Dewey  rescued  40  of  the  transport’s  survivors. 

Dewey  remained  in  the  Solomons  to  protect  supply 
and  communication  lines,  and  screened  Saratoga  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  the  Eastern  Solomons  on  24  August 
1942,  in  which  American  ships  turned  back  a major 
effort  of  the  Japanese  to  reinforce  Guadalcanal  and 
Tulagi.  She  escorted  Saratoga,  damaged  by  submarine 
torpedo  31  August,  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  23  Sep- 
tember, and  6 days  later  sailed  for  overhaul  at  San 
Francisco.  On  27  December  1942  she  got  underway 


for  duty  in  Alaskan  waters.  When  Worden  (DD- 
352)  ran  aground  at  Amchitka,  Dewey  attempted  to 
tow  her  off  the  rocks,  then  aided  in  rescuing  her  sur- 
vivors when  stormy  weather  forced  her  abandonment. 
On  7 April  1943  Dewey  sailed  for  San  Pedro  to  escort  an 
assault  group  to  Attu  for  the  invasion  11  May.  She 
also  took  part  in  the  landings  at  Kiska  15  August 
before  escorting  a group  of  LSTs  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  19  September. 

Sailing  from  San  Diego  13  January  1944  Dewey  ar- 
rived off  Kwajalein  31  January  and  served  as  escort 
during  the  carrier  strike  on  Majuro  of  11  February 
and  the  invasion  landings  on  Eniwetok  on  18  February. 
She  escorted  convoys  between  Eniwetok,  Roi,  and 
Majuro,  and  bombarded  Mille  Atoll  on  17-18  March. 
From  22  March  to  6 June  she  operated  in  the  screen  of 
TF  58,  taking  part  in  raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi  and 
Woleai;  the  invasion  of  Hollandia  on  21  and  22  April; 
and  the  strike  on  Truk  of  29  April  to  1 May.  On  6 
June  she  sailed  to  screen  carriers  in  fighter  sweeps 
against  Tinian  and  Saipan  on  11  June,  then  bombarded 
of  Saipan  and  Tinian  on  13  and  14  June,  when  she 
fired  on  enemy  barges  attempting  to  escape  along  the 
shore  line  and  started  a fire  in  an  oil  dump.  When 
the  Japanese  fleet  challenged  the  Marianas  landings, 
she  screened  the  carriers  during  the  resulting  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  on  19  and  20  June  and  rescued  sev- 
eral pilots  and  crew  members  who  were  forced  to 
ditch  after  their  air  strikes  at  extreme  range  against 
the  retreating  Japanese  fleet. 

Dewey  joined  the  transport  screen  1 July  1944  for 
the  invasion  of  Guam.  She  furnished  close  fire  support 
for  reconnaissance  groups,  covered  the  work  of  under- 
water demolition  teams,  conducted  night  harassing  fire, 
and  patrolled  off  the  island  until  28  July  when  she 
sailed  for  a brief  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Dewey  put  to  sea  30  September  1944  to  join  the 
logistics  group  for  the  3d  Fleet  on  10  October.  She 
screened  this  group  in  its  refueling  operations  for  the 
Philippines  invasion  until  the  typhoon  of  18  December 
which  heavily  damaged  the  units  of  the  3d  Fleet. 
Dewey  had  lost  all  power  by  noon  and  was  rolling 
more  than  75°;  her  number  one  stack  was  tom  and 
thrown  against  the  boat  deck.  She  rejoined  her  group 
8 February  1945  after  repairs  had  been  completed  at 
Ulithi,  and  arrived  at  Iwo  Jima  17  February  where  she 
assisted  in  putting  out  fires  on  Patuxent  (AO-44). 
Aiding  the  Marines  who  assaulted  the  island  19  Feb- 
ruary, she  helped  break  up  a Japanese  counter-attack 
by  firing  star  shell  illumination  on  23  February. 

After  escorting  a convoy  to  Leyte  from  4 to  6 March 
1945  Dewey  rejoined  the  logistics  group  for  the  Oki- 
nawa operation,  screening  the  oilers  as  they  refueled 
the  carriers  in  preinvasion  air  strikes  and  the  raids  in 
the  Far  East  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
On  21  August  she  got  underway  for  San  Diego,  arriv- 
ing 7 September.  She  continued  to  the  east  coast, 
arriving  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  25  September.  Dewey 
was  decommissioned  19  October  1945  and  sold  20  De- 
cember 1946. 

Dewey  received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


On  12  February  1957  Dewey  (DLG-7)  was  renamed 
Luce  (q.  v.) . 

II 

(DLG-14 : dp.  5,368;  1.  512';  b.  52';  dr.  16'7";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  377;  cl.  Coontz) 

The  second  Dewey  (DLG— 14)  was  launched  30  No- 
vember 1958  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  K.  St.  George,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York  State;  and  commissioned  7 
December  1959,  Commander  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  in 
command. 

Training  operations  off  New  England,  the  Virginia 
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Capes  and  in  the  Caribbean  through  the  first  6 months 
of  1960  prepared  Dewey  for  her  significant  role  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Dextrous 

Skillful  or  expert. 

(AM-341:  dp.  890;  1.  221'2";  dr.  10'9";s.  18  k.;  cpl. 

105;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Auk) 

Dextrous  (AM-341)  was  launched  17  June  1943  by 
Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  S.  S.  Kenney;  and  commissioned  8 September 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  S.  S.  Trotman  in  com- 
mand. 

Dextrous  sailed  from  Norfolk  14  November  1943  as 
a convoy  escort,  arriving  at  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  3 Jan- 
uary 1944.  Ten  days  later  she  sailed  for  Naples,  Italy, 
to  sweep  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  On  21  January  she 
left  Naples  for  the  Anzio-Nettuno  beachhead  where 
she  swept  mines  prior  to  the  assault  the  next  day, 
and  patrolled  and  provided  antiaircraft  fire  during  the 
bitter  fighting  ashore.  Except  for  two  voyages  to 
Bizerte  to  replenish,  Dextrous  served  off  Anzio  until  12 
August  1944  when  she  sailed  from  Naples  for  pre- 
invasion minesweeping  off  the  southern  coast  of  France. 
She  swept  and  patrolled  there  until  1 October  when  she 
put  in  to  Bizerte.  Escorting  a convoy  of  LSTs,  she 
returned  to  Norfolk  11  December  for  overhaul. 

Dextrous  sailed  from  Norfolk  15  February  1945  for 
the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  18  March.  She 
aided  in  the  training  of  submarines  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  until  23  May,  when  she  sailed  west.  After 
calling  at  Guam  to  remove  some  experimental  gear, 
she  reached  Okinawa  14  July  to  join  the  minesweeping 
operations  coordinated  with  the  3d  Fleet’s  final  raids 
on  Japan.  After  the  war  Dextrous  remained  in  the 
Far  East,  clearing  minefields  in  Japanese  waters  until 
15  January  1946  when  she  sailed  from  Sasebo  for  the 
west  coast.  She  arrived  at  San  Pedro  22  February  and 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  5 June  1946. 

Recommissioned  1 December  1950  for  service  in  the 
Korean  War,  Dextrous  made  her  first  Far  Eastern 
cruise  from  3 March  1951  to  28  February  1952.  She 
patrolled  and  swept  on  both  coasts  of  Korea.  Often 
under  fire  from  shore  batteries  which  hit  her  three 
times,  Dextrous  captured  two  sampans  and  five  pris- 
oners-of-war.  She  returned  to  Korean  waters  for  simi- 
lar duty  from  1 December  1952  to  3 July  1953.  Follow- 
ing the  cease  fire  in  Korea  Dextrous  made  cruises  to 
the  western  Pacific  in  1954  and  1955-56  during  which 
she  patrolled  off  Korea,  and  participated  in  various 
exercises  with  the  Fleet.  Alternating  with  this  duty 
were  local  exercises  out  of  her  home  port  at  Long 
Beach,  and  a cruise  along  the  west  coast  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  in  the  summer  of  1955.  Dextrous 
was  again  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  31  Oc- 
tober 1956.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-341,  7 February 
1955. 

Dextrous  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  five  for  Korean  War  service. 

Diablo 

A member  of  the  batfish  family,  common  in  the  West 
Indies  and  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

(SS-479 : dp.  1,570;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3"; 

s.  20  k.;  cpl.  76;  a.  1 5”,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Tench) 

Diablo  (SS-479)  was  launched  1 December  1944 
by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  V.  D. 
Chapline;  and  commissioned  31  March  1945,  Lieutenant 
Commander  G.  G.  Matherson  in  command. 

Diablo  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London  21 
July  1945.  She  sailed  for  her  first  war  patrol  10  August 
with  instructions  to  stop  at  Saipan  for  final  orders. 
With  the  case  fire,  her  destination  was  changed  to 


Guam  where  she  arrived  22  August.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  month  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  east  coast,  arriving  at  New  York  11  October.  Ex- 
cept for  a visit  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  October,  she 
remained  at  New  York  until  8 January  1946. 

From  15  January  1946  to  27  April  1949  Diablo  was 
based  in  the  Canal  Zone  participating  in  fleet  exercises 
and  rendering  services  to  surface  units  in  the  Carib- 
bean. During  23  Augus1^2  October  1947  she  joined 
Cutlass  (SS-478)  and  Conger  (SS-477)  for  a simu- 
lated war  patrol  down  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  around  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  three  submarines 
called  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  in  September  while  home- 
ward bound.  Diablo  sailed  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  exercises,  from  16  November  to  9 
December  1947,  and  operated  from  New  Orleans  for 
the  training  of  naval  reservists  in  March  1948. 

Diablo  arrived  at  Norfolk,  her  new  home  port,  5 
June  1949,  and  alternated  training  cruises  with  duty 
at  the  Sonar  School  at  Key  West.  Her  home  port 
became  New  London  in  1952  and  she  arrived  there  17 
September  to  provide  training  facilities  for  the  Sub- 
marine School.  From  3 May  to  1 June  1954  she  was 
attached  to  the  Operational  Development  Force  at 
Key  West  for  tests  of  new  weapons  and  equipment. 
She  participated  in  Operation  “Springboard”  in  the 
Caribbean  during  21  February-28  March  1955,  and  con- 
tinued to  alternate  service  with  the  Submarine  School 
with  antisubmarine  warfare  and  fleet  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean  and  off  Bermuda,  as  well  as  rendering  serv- 
ices to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  and  Operational  Devel- 
opment Force  at  Key  West.  Between  February  and 
April  1959  she  cruised  through  the  Panama  Canal 
along  the  coasts  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile 
for  exercises  with  South  American  navies.  On  27  May 
1960  she  entered  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard  for  an 
overhaul  which  continued  through  October  1960.  She 
returned  to  operational  duty  during  the  remainder  of 
1960. 

Diachenko 

Alex  Maxwell  Diachenko  was  born  21  March  1919  in 
Hartford,  Conn,  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy  24  September 
1940.  On  10  March  1943,  his  ship  Eberle  (DD-430) 
apprehended  a blockade  runner  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  Watertender  Second  Class  Diachenko  was  one  of 
the  boarding  party  sent  to  seize  the  ship.  These  men 
lost  their  lives  when  scuttling  charges  exploded. 
Diachenko  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
for  his  courageous  role  in  this  action. 

(APD-123 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  13';  s. 

24  k. ; cpl.  256;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Alex  Diachenko  (APD-123)  was  launched  15  August 
1944  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  M.  Diachenko,  cousin  of  Watertender 
Second  Class  Diachenko;  and  commissioned  8 Decem- 
ber 1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  S.  R.  Jackson,  USNR, 
in  command.  She  was  renamed  Diachenko  1 March 
1945. 

Diachenko  sailed  from  Norfolk  31  January  1945  and 
called  at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok,  and 
Ulithi  before  arriving  Leyte,  21  March.  She  carried 
troops  in  the  reoccupation  of  the  Philippines,  landing 
soldiers  at  Legaspi  1 April  and  Polloc  Harbor  17  April. 
Arriving  at  Morotai  7 May  she  transported  Australian 
troops  for  the  invasion  landings  at  Brunei  Bay,  Borneo, 
of  10  to  16  June,  then  returned  to  Morotai  until  26 
June  when  she  sailed  to  land  men  in  the  assault  of 
Balikpapan  1 July. 

From  16  July  to  29  August  1945  Diachenko  operated 
in  amphibious  training  at  San  Pedro  Bay.  She  made 
three  voyages  to  carry  troops  from  Leyte  to  Jinsen, 
Korea  in  September  and  October,  then  transported  men 
of  the  62d  Chinese  Army  from  Haiphong,  French  Indo- 
China  to  Formosa  in  November,  and  after  a brief  over- 
haul at  Manila  Bay,  returned  to  Tsingtao.,  China,  11. 
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December  to  operate  between  that  port  and  Shanghai 
until  16  January  1946.  From  17  January  to  17  March 
she  served  at  Taku. 

Diachenko  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  25  April 
1946  and  remained  on  the  west  coast  for  operations, 
home  ported  at  San  Diego  from  1 August.  She  cruised 
to  the  Western  Pacific  in  1947,  visiting  Pearl  Harbor, 
Kwajalein,  Wake,  and  Eniwetok  and  from  26  January 
to  26  February  1948  voyaged  to  Alaskan  waters  calling 
at  Ketchikan,  Kodiak,  Portage  Bay,  and  Juneau.  She 
sailed  from  Long  Beach  22  October  for  a cruise  to  the 
Far  East,  extended  this  time  by  the  Communist  ad- 
vance into  China  during  which  she  evacuated  Ameri- 
can troops  and  citizens.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  25 
June  1949  and  resumed  west  coast  operations  until  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 

Diachenko  got  underway  from  San  Diego  30  June 
1950,  5 days  after  the  North  Koreans  had  crossed  the 
38th  parallel.  She  supported  United  Nations  forces 
from  her  base  in  Sasebo,  often  carrying  an  underwater 
demolition  team  making  beach  surveys  and  conduct- 
ing reconnaissance.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  9 
May  1951  for  overhaul. 

During  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  War, 
from  10  March  to  5 December  1952,  Diachenko  again 
carried  an  underwater  demolition  team  on  reconnais- 
sance missions  and  raids  at  Wonsan,  and  participated 
in  the  bombardment  and  blockade  of  the  coast  from 
Wonsan  to  Chongjin.  She  also  conducted  rehearsal 
landings  and  was  primary  control  vessel  during  the 
demonstration  landing  at  Kojo,  North  Korea,  in  October. 

Diachenko  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  operations 
and  overhaul  then  carried  the  2d  Marine  Reconnais- 
sance Unit  to  Nagoya  arriving  22  August  1953.  Later 
in  the  year  she  joined  in  amphibious  exercises  in 
Japanese  waters,  then  served  as  a station  ship  at  Hong 
Kong  from  27  February  to  6 March  1954,  and  in  a 
large-scale  exercise  reenacted  the  Iwo  Jima  landing 
from  21  to  25  March.  She  returned  to  her  home  port  7 
May. 

Diachenko  sailed  from  San  Diego  31  March  1955, 
arrived  at  Yokosuka  19  April,  and  on  3 May  she  re- 
ported to  Haiphong,  French  Indo-China,  where  she 
served  as  flagship  for  the  Evacuation  Unit  Commander 
during  the  “Passage  to  Freedom”  operation  which  car- 
ried refugees  out  of  North  Vietnam.  She  returned  to 
San  Diego  30  September. 

Leaving  San  Diego  28  August  1956  Diachenko  em- 
barked an  underwater  demolition  team  at  Yokosuka 
and  a Marine  reconnaissance  company  at  Okinawa 
and  sailed  to  Thailand  to  train  their  Thai  counter- 
parts. She  also  participated  in  amphibious  exercises 
and  landings  at  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  Luzon.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  26  August  1957  to  train  reserves 
and  operate  with  underwater  demolition  teams. 

During  her  next  Western  Pacific  tour  from  12  June 
to  8 December  1958  Diachenko  operated  out  of  Okinawa 
and  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  and  in  Japanese  waters.  She 
visited  Djakarta,  Java,  on  22  and  23  August,  to  unload 
6 LCVPs  and  conducted  exercises  with  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist forces  at  Taiwan  from  1 to  10  September. 
Upon  her  return  to  San  Diego  Diachenko  resumed  local 
operations  until  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  1 April 
1959.  She  was  decommissioned  30  Jtine  1959. 

Diachenko  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service  and  six  for  Korean  War  service. 

Diamond 

Partial  retention  of  former  name. 

Diamond  Shoals  Lightship  (No.  71)  was  carried  on 
the  Navy  List  as  Diamond  during  World  War  I when 
she  was  used  for  traffic  observation  service.  She  was 
sunk  on  7 August  1918  by  German  Submarine  U-HO. 

Diamond  Head 

An  extinct  volcano  in  Hawaii. 


(AE-19:  dp.  15,295  (f.) ; 1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  28'3”; 
s.  16  k. ; cpl.  267;  a.  1 5”,  4 3”;  cl.  Wrangell) 

Diamond  Head  (AE-19)  was  launched  3 February 
1945  by  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  D.  Bill;  transferred  to  the  Navy  10  March 
1945;  converted  at  Bethlehem  Key  Highway  Shipyard, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commissioned  9 August  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  F.  C.  Snow,  USNR,  in  command. 

Diamond  Head  reported  at  Norfolk  to  Commander, 
Service  Force,  Atlantic  for  duty  20  September  1945 
and  after  training,  was  used  experimentally  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ships  to  test  suitable  markings  for  hospital 
ships.  She  departed  Norfolk  5 April  1946  for  Galveston, 
Tex.,  arriving  5 days  later.  Diamond  Head  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  23  August  1946. 

Diamond  Head  was  recommissioned  on  9 August  1951 
as  part  of  the  naval  expansion  brought  about  by  the 
Korean  War.  Reassigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the 
ammunition  ship  took  her  place  as  part  of  the  vital 
logistics  support  force  that  has  given  the  United  States 
Navy  outstanding  sea-keeping  ability  and  unprece- 
dented mobility.  She  has  since  served  in  various  opera- 
tions along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
through  1960,  has  made  five  cruises  with  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Diana 

Merchant  name  retained. 

Diana,  a side  wheel  merchant  steamer,  was  captured 
by  the  U.S.  Navy  27  April  1862  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  turned  over  on  7 May  to  General  B.  Butler,  the 
Army  commander  of  that  area.  She  was  employed  by 
the  Army  mainly  as  a transport  until  November  1962 
when  she  was  returned  for  naval  service,  Acting  Master 
Weeks  in  command. 

Diana  served  with  other  ships  of  the  Navy  and  de- 
tachments of  the  Army  in  Berwick  Bay,  La.,  until  28 
March  1863  when  she  was  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erates while  on  a reconnaissance  in  Grand  Lake  and 
Atchafalaya  River  in  Louisiana.  During  her  short 
naval  career  she  assisted  in  the  capture  of  two  cargo 
vessels  with  sugar  and  molasses  on  board  on  6 De- 
cember 1862,  and  took  part  in  an  attack  on  the 
Confederate  forces  in  Bayou  Teche,  La.,  and  the  de- 
struction of  CSS  J.  A.  Cotton  14  January  1863. 

Dianthus 

A genus  of  plants  of  the  pink  family. 

(SP:  1.  65';  b.  17'4";  dr.  2'9";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  16;  a. 

1 3-pdr.,  1 1-pdr.) 

Dianthus  (No.  639),  a motor  boat,  was  free-leased 
to  the  Navy,  and  commissioned  on  26  May  1917,  Ensign 
J.  J.  Banner,  USNRF,  in  command.  Dianthus  was  as- 
signed to  the  4th  Naval  District  where  she  performed 
patrol  duty  throughout  the  war.  She  was  placed  out 
of  commission  on  27  November  1918  and  returned  to 
her  owner. 

Dickens 

A county  in  Texas. 

( APA-161 : dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Dickens  (APA-161)  was  launched  8 September  1944 
by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Owens;  transferred  to  the  Navy  18  October 
1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Captain  R.  M. 
Ingram,  USNR,  in  command. 

Dickens  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  11  December  1944 
with  an  unusual  cargo,  $150  million  worth  of  occupation 
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script  for  use  later  in  the  war.  From  11  December  to 
27  January  1945  she  conducted  amphibious  training 
operations  with  elements  of  the  5th  Marines,  then 
sailed  by  way  of  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  to  Iwo  Jima 
for  the  initial  assault  landings  19  February.  She  re- 
mained off  Green  Beach  under  famed  Mount  Suribachi 
until  25  February  when  she  sailed  for  Saipan  carrying 
casualties  and  455  survivors  of  Bismarck  Sea  (CVE-95) . 

After  her  landing  craft  were  replaced  at  Tulagi, 
Dickens  rehearsed  at  Espiritu  Santo,  then  sailed  from 
Ulithi  4 April  1945  for  support  landings  on  Okinawa 
between  9 and  14  April.  Returning  to  Saipan  with 
casualties  18  April,  she  embarked  reinforcements  at 
Guam  and  landed  them  on  Okinawa  from  15  to  19  May, 
again  returning  to  Saipan  with  casualties  and  troops 
relieved  of  duty  at  Okinawa.  On  1 June  Dickens  en- 
tered Subic  Bay  where  she  joined  in  amphibious  train- 
ing until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

On  25  August  1945  Dickens  sailed  for  Japan  with 
Occupation  troops  whom  she  landed  at  Tokyo  Bay  2 
September.  She  returned  to  the  Philippines  until  20 
October  when  she  stood  out  for  Seattle,  arriving  9 
November.  She  was  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty 
and  made  one  voyage  to  Tacloban,  Philippine  Islands, 
and  one  to  Pearl  Harbor,  to  bring  home  returning 
veterans  until  4 March  when  she  sailed  for  the  east 
coast.  Arriving  at  Norfolk  23  March  Dickens  was  de- 
commissioned there  21  May  1946  and  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  the  same  day. 

Dickens  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Dickerson 

Mahlon  Dickerson,  born  19  April  1770  in  Hanover, 
N.J.,  served  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1815  to 
1817,  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from  1817  to  1833.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  30  June  1834  and 
served  until  30  June  1838.  Dickerson  died  in  Sucksunny, 
N.J.,  5 October  1853. 

(DD-157:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4"; 

s.  35  k.;  cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; c.  Wickes) 

Dickerson  (DD-157)  was  launched  12  March  1919  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dickerson;  and  commissioned  3 September 
1919,  Commander  F.  V.  McNair  in  command. 

Dickerson  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  and  in  1921  took  part  in  the  combined  fleet 
maneuvers  off  South  America,  visiting  Valparaiso, 
Callao,  and  Balboa,  before  returning  to  Hampton  Roads 
where  the  Atlantic  Fleet  was  reviewed  by  President 
W.  G.  Harding.  Entering  New  York  Navy  Yard  in  No- 
vember 1921,  Dickerson  was  decommissioned  there  25 
June  1922. 

Recommissioned  1 May  1930,  Dickerson  resumed  oper- 
ations along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  en- 
gaging in  tactical  exercises  with  carriers,  torpedo  firing, 
and  maneuvers  with  the  Fleet.  In  1932  and  again  in 
1933-34  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal  for  combined 
fleet  maneuvers  on  the  west  coast.  Upon  her  return 
from  the  latter  cruise,  she  took  part  in  the  Presidential 
Fleet  Review  31  May  1934  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  then  en- 
tered Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  August  where  she  was 
assigned  to  Rotating  Reserve  Squadron  19  for  over- 
haul. In  1935  she  was  attached  to  the  Training  Squad- 
ron and  served  as  training  ship  for  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  operating  between  Charleston  and  Flor- 
ida and  the  Caribbean. 

Assigned  to  Destroyer  Squadron  10,  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron, in  1938,  Dickerson  acted  as  plane  guard  for  York- 
town  (CV-5)  operating  off  Norfolk,  then  took  part  in 
the  fleet  landing  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  in  the  spring 
of  1939.  She  sailed  from  Norfolk  late  that  summer  to 
join  Squadron  40-T  at  Lisbon,  Portugal.  During  the  year 
spent  in  European  waters,  she  visited  Spanish  ports; 
aided  in  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  Casablanca; 


and  executed  special  mission  for  the  State  Department. 
She  returned  to  Norfook  25  July  1940. 

Dickerson  was  assigned  to  the  Neutrality  Patrol  at 
Key  West  and  except  for  brief  duty  at  New  London 
with  Submarine  Squadron  2 in  October  1940,  remained 
on  patrol  in  the  Caribbean  until  October  1941.  During 
this  time  she  searched  for  and  recovered  six  survivors 
of  SS  Libby  Maine  in  September.  After  American  entry 
into  the  war  she  was  sent  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
where  she  continued  to  patrol  and  escorted  one  convoy 
to  Iceland  and  return  (December  1941-January  1942). 

By  March  1942  Dickerson  was  back  at  Norfolk  for 
coastal  patrol  and  escort  duty.  On  19  March  while  re- 
turning to  Norfolk  she  sighted  an  unidentified  ship 
which  fired  on  the  destroyer  and  badly  damaged  the 
charthouse.  Four  of  Dickerson’s  crew  were  killed,  in- 
cluding her  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Commander 
J.  K.  Reybold.  The  attacking  ship  was  identified  as  a 
nervous  merchantman,  SS  Liberator,  and  Dickerson  con- 
tcued  on  to  Norfolk  for  repairs.  She  returned  to  duty 
in  April  and  escorted  convoys  between  Norfolk  and  Key 
West  until  August;  between  Key  West  and  New  York 
until  October;  and  between  New  York  and  Cuba  until 
January  1943. 

In  the  first  half  of  1943  Dickerson  operated  in  the 
Caribbean  and  escorted  tanker  convoys  to  Gibraltar  and 
Algiers.  She  joined  the  Card  (CVE-11)  hunter-killer 
group  at  Casablanca  in  June  for  offensive  operations  in 
the  middle  Atlantic.  Between  17  July  and  13  August 
she  sailed  to  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  for  exer- 
cises with  British  Fleet  units,  returning  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  for  conversion  to  a high-speed  transport.  She  was 
reclassified  APD-21,  21  August  1943. 

Dickerson  sailed  from  Norfolk  1 November  1943  for 
the  Pacific.  She  escorted  convoys  from  Espiritu  Santo 
to  Guadalcanal,  then  remained  in  the  Solomons  on 
patrol  and  local  escort  duty.  On  30  January  1944  she 
landed  a reconnaissance  group  of  New  Zealanders  on 
Green  Island,  reembarking  them  shortly  after  midnight 
of  1 February  after  the  boats  were  strafed  by  enemy 
airplanes.  On  the  15th  and  20th  she  landed  troops  on  the 
island  to  capture  and  occupy  it,  and  on  20  March  landed 
marines  on  Emirau  Island  without  opposition. 

In  April  1944  Dickerson  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  and 
during  her  2 months  in  the  New  Guinea  area,  supported 
the  landings  at  Seleo  Island  and  Aitape.  After  a brief 
repair  period  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  arrived  at  Roi  in 
the  Marshalls  to  embark  an  underwater  demolition  team 
from  Dent  (APD-9)  and  carried  them  into  action  at 
Saipan  and  Guam.  She  remained  in  the  Marianas  as 
supply,  control  and  fire  support  ship  for  her  team  until 
the  end  of  July,  then  returned  to  the  west  coast  for 
overhaul  the  following  month. 

Dickerson  returned  to  action  in  November  1944  with 
her  arrival  at  Aitape,  New  Guinea.  After  escort  duty 
in  New  Guinea,  she  sailed  27  December  for  the  invasion 
of  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  on  9 January  1945,  again 
supporting  the  operations  of  an  underwater  demolition 
team.  She  reported  to  Ulithi  at  the  end  of  January  for 
repairs,  then  joined  the  screen  of  a logistics  support 
force  for  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  19  February.  She 
returned  to  Leyte  with  58  prisoners  of  war,  then  de- 
parted again  24  March  with  an  LST-LSM  convoy  which 
was  assigned  to  capture  the  island  of  Keise  Shima,  on 
which  heavy  artillery  would  be  placed  for  the  bombard- 
ment of  Okinawa.  Her  mission  complete,  Dickerson  was 
with  the  transports  southwest  of  Okinawa  on  the  night 
of  2 April  when  the  Japanese  attacked  in  strength.  One 
of  the  suicide-bent  planes  approached  the  destroyer  in 
a long,  low  glide,  and  slashed  off  the  tops  of  her  two 
stacks  before  smashing  into  the  base  of  her  bridge, 
toppling  her  mast  and  starting  intense  gasoline  fires. 
Almost  simultaneously  another  plane  scored  a direct 
hit  on  the  center  of  her  forecastle.  The  explosion  tore 
a hole  in  the  deck  almost  the  complete  width  of  the 
ship.  Despite  immediate  fire  and  damage  control  meas- 
ures, Dickerson’ s crew  was  forced  to  abandon  ship  when 
the  raging  fires  threatened  her  forward  magazine. 
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Fifty-four  officers  and  men,  including  the  commanding 
officer,  were  lost.  Bunch  (APD-79)  and  Herbert  (APD- 
22)  stood  by  to  rescue  survivors,  and  Bunch  succeeded 
in  putting  out  the  fires  which  had  virtually  demolished 
Dickerson.  The  smouldering  hulk  was  towed  to  Kerama 
Retto,  then  was  towed  out  to  sea  and  sunk  on  4 April 
1945. 

Dickerson  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Dickman,  Joseph  T.,  see  Joseph  T.  Dickman 
Dickson,  Harlan  R.,  see  Harlan  R.  Dickson 


Dicky 

Former  name  retained. 

Dicky  (No.  231),  a motorboat,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  in  1917  and  assigned  to  the  9th  Naval  District 
where  she  performed  patrol  duty.  She  was  returned  to 
her  owner  on  14  January  1919. 

Dictator 

A person  invested  with  absolute  power. 

(Monitor:  t.  3,033;  1.  312';  b.  50';  dr.  20';  s.  10  k. ; cpl. 

174;  a.  2 15"  sb.) 

Dictator,  a single-turreted  ironclad  monitor,  was 
launched  26  December  1863  by  Delamater  Iron  Works, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  under  contract  with  John  Ericsson; 
and  commissioned  11  November  1864,  Commander  J. 
Rodgers  in  command. 

Assigned  to  duty  with  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  Dictator  cruised  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
15  December  1864  until  placed  out  of  commission  5 
September  1865  at  League  Island  Navy  Yard.  She  re- 
mained in  ordinary  there  until  1869. 

Recommissioned  20  July  1869  Dictator  served  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Fleet  until  28  June  1871  when  she 
was  again  placed  out  of  commission.  She  was  in  ordi- 
nary at  New  York  Navy  Yard  until  12  January  1874 
when  she  was  commissioned  for  service  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Station.  Dictator  was  decommissioned  at 
League  Island  1 June  1877  and  remained  there  until 
sold  27  September  1883. 

Didrickson  Bay  (CVE— 64),  see  Tripoli 
Didrickson  Bay  (CVE-100) , see  Bougainville 
Diligence 

Assiduous  application;  industry. 

(Ctr:  t.  187;  1.  58';  b.  20';  dr.  9';  cpl.  50;  a.  12  6-pdr.) 

Diligence  was  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1797  for 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  Her  commanding  officer 
was  Captain  John  Brown,  USRCS.  She  was  transferred 
to  the  Navy  Department  in  1798  under  authority  of  an 
act  providing  for  a naval  armament  approved  by  Con- 
gress 1 July  1797. 

In  September  1798  Diligence  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
for  Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  with  arms 
for  the  protection  of  the  southern  coast.  After  com- 
pleting the  delivery  she  cruised  for  a time  along  the 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  coasts.  On  15  December  she 
was  transferred  to  Prince  Ruperts  Bay,  Dominica,  to 
rendezvous  with  Commodore  John  Barry  in  frigate 
United  States,  from  whom  she  would  receive  further 
orders.  Diligence  performed  convoy  duty  out  of  that 
bay  until  15  April  1799  when  she  returned  to  Wilming- 


ton, N.C.  Since  her  small  size  handicapped  her  for  full 
naval  service,  she  was  returned  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 4 June  1799. 

Diligent 

Industrious. 

I 

(Brig:  a.  12  guns) 

The  first  Diligent,  a brig,  was  built  in  America  for 
use  in  the  Royal  Navy  and  captured  by  the  Continental 
brig  Providence  7 May  1779.  Taken  into  the  Continental 
Navy  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Phillip  Brown, 
Diligent  cruised  with  her  captor  for  a short  time  and 
then  participated  in  the  Penobscot  Expedition  during 
July  and  August  1779.  After  successfully  landing  an 
armed  force  to  attempt  the  recapture  of  Castine,  Maine, 
from  the  British,  despite  opposition  from  shore  and 
from  three  British  sloops  of  war,  the  American  ships 
were  forced  by  the  arrival  of  an  overpowering  British 
squadron  to  break  off  their  efforts.  On  14  August  Dili- 
gent was  run  ashore  and  burned  by  her  own  crew  to 
prevent  her  capture  by  the  British. 

II 

The  second  Diligent  (YT-113)  was  built  in  1919  by 
Leatham  Smith  Towing  and  Wrecking  Co.,  Sturgeon, 
Wis.,  and  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  30  April  1925.  Com- 
missioned on  20  May  1925,  she  was  assigned  to  the  3d 
Naval  District  and  had  continuous  service  as  a harbor 
tug  until  decommissioned  on  13  July  1935.  She  was 
stricken  on  23  December  1935. 

Dinsmore,  Augusta,  see  Augusta  Dinsmore 
Diodon 

The  genus  of  the  porcupine  fishes. 

(SS-349:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Balao) 

Diodon  (SS-349)  was  launched  10  September  1945  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D. 
Cullinane;  and  commissioned  18  March  1946,  Lieutenant 
Commander  J.  M.  Hingson  in  command. 

Diodon  arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  6 July  1946,  and 
during  the  next  4 years  joined  in  training  operations 
along  the  west  coast,  in  Alaskan  waters,  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  as  well  as  training  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve.  She  was  extensively  modernized  at  Mare 
Island  Naval  Shipyard  between  August  1947  and  March 
1948. 

On  14  September  1950  Diodon  sailed  for  the  Far  East, 
rescuing  six  aviators  off  Guam  during  her  passage.  She 
trained  frigates  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare  in  Sagami  Wan,  Japan,  and  from  30  Oc- 
tober to  28  November  made  a simulated  war  patrol. 
She  passed  undetected  through  Tsugaru  Strait  to  Otaru, 
Hokkaido,  then  continued  her  patrol  undetected  as  she 
observed  and  photographed  shipping  in  La  Perouse 
Strait.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul 
from  February  to  May  1951. 

Resuming  her  west  coast  operations,  Diodon  aided  in 
the  training  of  Canadian  naval  air  and  surface  forces 
out  of  Esquimalt,  B.C.,  from  October  to  December  1952. 
She  returned  to  the  Far  East  from  March  to  September 
1954,  again  conducting  a surveillance  patrol  in  La 
Perouse  Straits  from  24  May  to  22  June.  During  her 
west  coast  training  operations  in  the  next  2 years, 
Diodon  again  operated  with  the  Canadian  Navy,  and  in 
March  1956  admitted  visitors  by  means  of  a submarine 
escape  bell  while  130  feet  below  the  surface  during 
rescue  drills. 
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During  her  1956-57  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East, 
Diodon  visited  Brisbane,  Australia,  for  the  celebration 
commemorating  the  great  victory  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  in  May  1942.  She  served  again  in  the  Far 
East  in  1958-59  and  1960. 


Diomedes 

A prince  of  Argos,  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  War. 

(ARB-11:  dp.  1,781;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  286;  a.  8 40  mm.;  cl.  Aristaeus ) 

LST-1119  was  launched  11  January  1945  by  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  Co.,  Seneca,  111.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Hembree;  placed  in  partial  commission  from  23 
January  to  21  February  1945  for  the  passage  to  Balti- 
more, Md.;  converted  to  a battle  damage  repair  ship  as 
Diomedes  (ARB-11);  and  commissioned  23  June  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  S.  H.  P.  Read,  Jr.,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Diomedes  arrived  at  Okinawa  25  September,  and  on 
3 October  got  underway  for  Hong  Kong  to  provide  re- 
pair services.  She  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  8 December 
and  called  at  Kiirun,  Formosa,  before  arriving  at  Taku, 
China,  19  December  to  continue  her  repair  work. 

Departing  Taku  20  March  1946  Diomedes  called  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  May. 
She  arrived  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  2 June,  and  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  3 December  1946. 
Diomedes  was  sold  on  7 June  1961. 


Dione,  see  Ariel 
Dionne 

Arthur  Louis  Dionne,  born  6 June  1915  in  Walpole, 
Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  4 November  1941 
and  was  appointed  a Midshipman  9 February  1942. 
Ensign  Dionne  was  killed  aboard  Northampton  (CA-26) 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Solomon  Islands  on  30  Novem- 
ber 1942. 

(DE-261:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5'';  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Dionne  DE-261)  was  launched  10  March  1943  by  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Dionne,  mother 
of  Ensign  Dionne;  and  commissioned  16  July  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  R.  S.  Paret,  USNR,  in  command. 

Dione  sailed  from  Boston  7 September  1943  to  escort  a 
convoy  to  Norfolk.  She  conducted  training  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  until  2 October  when  she  got 
underway  for  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  26 
October  she  was  assigned  to  night  radar  picket  duty  and 
on  15  November  she  sortied  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands.  Dionne  screened  a group  of  tankers 
serving  the  ships  engaged  in  this  operation  until  her 
return  to  Pearl  Harbor  12  January  1944  for  repairs. 

From  4 February  to  1 March  1944  Dionne  served  in 
the  Marshalls  operation,  escorting  convoys  and  acting  as 
harbor  guard  at  Kwajalein.  After  an  overhaul  at  Mare 
Island  from  9 March  to  8 April  she  sailed  to  Kwajalein 
and  Eniwetok  as  convoy  escort,  then  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  10  May  to  rehearse  amphibious  landings. 

Dionne  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  1 June  1944  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Marianas.  She  patrolled  by  day  and 
screened  transports  at  night,  picking  up  seven  Japanese 
prisoners  and  a 9-year-old  Japanese  girl.  On  21  June  she 
screened  California  (BB-44)  during  her  bombardment 
of  Saipan.  From  25  June  to  16  July  she  was  at  Eni- 
wetok to  replenish,  returning  to  Guam  for  a preinvasion 
bombardment  on  20  and  21  July  and  to  provide  fire  sup- 
port for  the  landings  of  21  July.  Three  days  later  she 
bombarded  Tinian,  off  which  she  patrolled  until  return- 
ing to  Pearl  Harbor  3 September. 


On  23  September  1944  Dionne  departed  for  Ulithi 
carrying  garrison  forces.  She  remained  there  from  8 to 
24  October  on  patrol  and  local  escort  duty.  After  escort- 
ing ships  to  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  she  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  23  November  as  screen  for  Salmon  (SS-182), 
damaged  by  Japanese  depth  charges,  and  Holland  (AS- 
3).  Dionne  served  in  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises 
and  amphibious  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  until 
20  January  1945  when  she  began  convoy  duty  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Eniwetok. 

Dionne  sailed  from  Eniwetok  21  February  1945  for 
Saipan  and  Iwo  Jima,  landing  her  garrison  group  there 
7 March.  She  patrolled  off  Iwo  Jima  until  20  March, 
then  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  with  evacuated  combat 
troops,  arriving  4 April.  Four  days  later  she  got  under- 
way for  San  Francisco  and  overhaul. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  15  June  1945  Dionne 
escorted  convoys  to  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi.  On  25  July 
she  departed  Ulithi  to  join  the  oilers  serving  the  3d 
Fleet  during  their  strikes  on  the  Japanese  mainland, 
duty  which  occupied  her  until  the  end  of  the  war.  From 
4 September  she  screened  oilers  fueling  ships  of  the  7th 
Fleet  operating  in  the  Yellow  Sea  and  off  Jinsen,  Korea. 
Dionne  sailed  from  Jinsen  on  5 October  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  25 
November,  where  she  was  decommissioned  18  January 
1946.  Dionne  was  sold  12  June  1947. 

Dionne  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Dionysus 

The  Greek  god  of  wine  and  the  grape. 

( AR-21 : dp.  10,920  (f.) ; 1.  441'6";  b.  5611";  dr.  22'; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  524;  a.  1 5",  3 3";  cl.  Xanthus) 

Dionysus  (AR-21)  was  launched  10  October  1944  as 
Faithful  by  Bethlehem-Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  McClelland;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  25  October  1944;  and  commissioned  28  April  1945, 
Commander  S.  D.  Simpson  in  command. 

Westward  bound  for  her  role  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
Dionysus  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  30  June  1945.  On  13 
July  she  was  underway  for  Eniwetok  where  she  was 
stationed  as  repair  ship  from  24  July  to  8 September. 
Entering  Tokyo  Bay  17  September,  Dionysus  served 
there  until  10  November  when  she  sailed  for  overhaul  at 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  arriving  28  November.  On  30  May 
1946  she  reached  San  Pedro,  where  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  31  January  1947. 

Recommissioned  13  February  1952,  Dionysus  sailed 
from  Long  Beach  8 April  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  She 
arrived  at  Norfolk  29  April  and  served  primarily  at  this 
base,  except  for  a period  in  1953  in  the  Caribbean  to 
repair  the  ships  operating  from  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  until  16  April  1954  when  she  sailed  to  visit  Charles- 
ton. She  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I.,  11  May  to  continue 
her  repair  services  there  until  3 February  1955.  At 
New  York  from  4 February  to  11  April,  she  sailed  for 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  where  she  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  upon  her  arrival  20  April.  She  arrived  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  25  April  and  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  there  1 July  1955. 

Diphda 

A star  in  the  constellation  Cetus. 

(AKA-59:  dp.  6,737;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  429;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Achernar) 

Diphda  (AKA-59)  was  launched  11  May  1944  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg;  transferred  to  the  Navy  7 July 
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1944;  and  commissioned  the  next  day,  Lieutena  Com- 
mander R.  C.  Willson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Diphda  sailed  from  Norfolk  15  August  1944,  loaded 
cargo  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  4 to  21  September,  then 
sailed  to  New  Guinea  for  practice  landings.  On  4 Jan- 
uary 1945  she  departed  Noemfoor  Island  for  the  inva- 
sion at  Lingayen  Gulf.  Returning  to  Manus  24  January, 
she  loaded  landing  craft  to  replace  those  transferred  at 
Lingayen  Gulf,  then  loaded  cargo  at  Wakde  Island  for 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  where  she  arrived  10  February. 

After  training  exercises  in  the  Philippines  until  27 
March  1945,  Diphda  sortied  for  the  invasion  of  Oki- 
nawa, discharging  her  cargo  in  the  transport  area  from 
1 to  10  April.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  April 
for  voyage  repairs  and  alterations,  then  continued  to 
the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  18  June.  She 
voyaged  to  Pearl  Harbor  carrying  ammunition  from  8 
July  to  5 August,  then  sailed  from  San  Francisco  13 
August  with  cargo  for  Manus  and  Samar.  She  carried 
Army  cargo  to  Wakanoura  Wan,  Honshu,  in  support  of 
the  occupation  of  Japan,  then  embarked  homeward 
bound  servicemen  at  Okinawa,  returning  with  them  to 
Portland,  Oreg.,  29  November. 

Between  11  January  and  22  May  1946  and  again 
between  28  November  1946  and  17  May  1947,  Diphda 
served  in  the  Far  East,  carrying  cargo  to  Guam,  Oki- 
nawa, and  Chinese  ports.  She  transported  cargo  for  the 
Second  Arctic  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaska 
between  9 July  and  11  October  1947,  then  performed 
similar  service  between  west  coast  ports  occasionally 
cruising  as  far  west  as  Guam,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Saipan. 
In  both  1949  and  1950,  her  cargo  duty  took  her  to  the 
east  coast  and  between  26  May  and  20  June  1950,  she 
called  at  Whittier  and  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  Diphda  was 
assigned  to  Service  Force,  Pacific,  for  duty  as  an  ammu- 
nition ship.  She  made  an  emergency  delivery  of  ammu- 
nition at  Pusan,  Korea,  and  offloaded  the  remainder  of 
her  cargo  at  Yokosuka  before  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 12  September  1950.  Six  days  later  she  got  under- 
way for  an  extended  tour  in  Korean  waters  during 
which  she  carried  ammunition  between  depots  in  Japan 
and  Korea  and  to  combat  units  and  ships.  On  26  De- 
cember she  replenished  St.  Paul  (CA-73)  at  sea.  Diphda 
returned  to  San  Francisco  29  October  1951  for  overhaul. 

From  5 February  to  11  November  1952  Diphda  served 
with  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  making 
shuttle  runs  from  the  west  coast  to  the  western  Pacific, 
shuttling  between  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Japanese  ports. 
Except  for  service  as  station  fleet  issue  ship  at  Sasebo 
from  12  May  to  27  October  1954,  Diphda  continued  this 
duty  until  2 December  1955.  Diphda  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  11  May  1956. 

Diphda  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  and  six  battle  stars  for  Korean  war  service. 


Diploma 

A certificate  conferring  some  privilege,  honor,  or 
power. 

(AM-221:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Diploma  (AM-221)  was  launched  21  May  1944  by 
Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  F.  J.  Erwin,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  15  July 
1944,  Lieutenant  A.  B.  Baxter,  USNR,  in  command. 

Diploma  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  12  January  1945 
with  the  disabled  Army  freighter  FS-318  in  tow.  The 
next  day  she  sailed  on  convoy  escort  duty  to  Guam  and 
Eniwetok,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  17  February. 
Diploma  was  underway  from  Pearl  Harbor  23  February 
for  Ulithi  where  she  conducted  minesweeping  exercises 
in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  On  19  March 
she  got  underway  for  Okinawa  to  engage  in  preinvasion 
minesweeping  from  24  March  until  1 April  and  then 


patrolled  during  the  initial  landings.  From  17  April  to 
15  May  she  was  in  Ulithi  for  repairs. 

After  escorting  convoys  to  Guam  and  Saipan,  Diploma 
returned  to  Okinawa  the  last  day  of  May  to  resume 
patrolling.  From  4 to  31  July  she  swept  mines  in  sup- 
port of  the  final  3d  Fleet  raids  on  the  Japanese  main- 
land. After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  she  continued 
sweeping  in  the  East  China  Sea-Ryukyus  area  and  in 
the  Tsugaru  Straits  into  Ominato  Naval  Base  at  the 
northern  tip  of  Honshu.  On  20  November  Diploma 
sailed  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  20  De- 
cember. She  was  underway  on  5 January  1946  for 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  after  visits  there  and  at  New  Orleans 
arrived  at  Orange,  Tex.,  12  May.  Diploma  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  3 September  1946. 
She  was  reclassified  MSF-221,  7 February  1955. 

Diploma  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dipper 

Any  of  several  diving  birds,  including  the  dabchicks, 
the  bufflehead,  and  the  water  ouzels. 

(AM-357:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9’9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Dipper  (AM-357)  was  launched  26  July  1944  by  Wil- 
lamette Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; sponsored 
by  Miss  A.  L.  Gaffney;  and  commissioned  26  December 
1945,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Dipper  sailed  from  Portland  11  January  1946  to  join 
the  19th  Fleet  (Reserve)  at  San  Diego  4 days  later.  She 
provided  various  services  for  this  group  until  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  15  January  1947.  She  was 
reclassified  MSF-357,  7 February  1955.  Dipper  was 
disposed  of  on  5 January  1961. 

Direct 

Straightforward ; immediate. 

I 

(AM-90:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  11'7";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

The  first  Direct  (AM-90)  was  launched  25  April  1942 
by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Horton;  and  commissioned  31  August  1942, 
Lieutenant  W.  T.  Denton  in  command. 

Direct  arrived  at  Bermuda  30  December  1942  for 
antisubmarine  patrol  and  escort  duty  until  arriving  at 
New  York  24  April  1944.  On  15  May  she  began  con- 
version to  a submarine  chaser  patrol  vessel  at  Norfolk, 
and  on  1 June  1944  her  name  was  canceled  and  she  was 
reclassified  PC-1 594- 

PC-1594  sailed  from  Norfolk  13  June  1944  for  train- 
ing off  Bermuda.  On  6 July  she  rendezvoused  with  a 
convoy  bound  for  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  arriving  on  the  23d. 
A week  later  she  departed  for  Naples,  arriving  2 August 
for  antisubmarine  patrol  and  escort  duty.  She  took  part 
in  the  invasion  of  southern  France  15  August  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  on  convoy  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean from  Palermo,  Bizerte,  and  Oran  until  27 
May  1945  when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States.  She 
arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  15  June.  She  was  decom- 
missioned there  9 November  1945  and  transferred  to  thr 
Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  29  July  1946. 

PC-1594  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(AM-430:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 
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The  second  Direct  (AM-430)  was  launched  27  May 
1953  by  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  C.  Hiltebrant;  and  commissioned 
9 July  1954,  Lieutenant  Commander  B.  H.  Dean  in  com- 
mand. She  was  reclassified  MSO-430  on  7 February 
1955. 

Based  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  Direct  operated  on  mine- 
sweeping exercises  and  training  with  other  ships.  She 
also  provided  services  to  the  Fleet  Sonar  School  at  Key 
West,  Naval  Mine  Defense  Laboratory  at  Panama  City, 
and  Mine  Warfare  School  at  Yorktown.  From  1 May  to 
2 October  1957  she  cruised  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
duty  with  the  6th  Fleet.  On  14  April  1958  her  home 
port  was  changed  to  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  on  15  January 
1959  to  Little  Creek,  Va.  Between  27  April  and  27 
August  1959  she  served  again  in  the  Mediterranean, 
then  served  in  amphibious  exercises  and  other  operations 
through  1962. 

Discoverer 

One  who  obtains  initial  sight  or  knowledge  of  an 
existing  phenomenon. 

(AM-38:  dp.  1,009;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  87) 

Discoverer  was  launched  as  Auk  by  Todd  Ship- 
yard Corp.,  New  York,  on  28  September  1918;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Nan  Mac  Arthur  Beattie;  and  commissioned  31 
January  1919,  Lieutenant  G.  Cullen  in  command. 

From  April  to  October  1919  Auk  served  with  Mine 
Division  3 clearing  the  North  Sea  mine  barrage.  Suc- 
cessfully completing  her  hazardous  mission  in  record 
time,  she  returned  to  New  York  and  late  in  1919  was 
placed  in  reserve  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  she  re- 
mained until  transferred  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  7 April  1922.  She  operated  as  Discoverer  with 
the  Survey  until  26  August  1941  when  she  was  returned 
to  the  Navy  and  underwent  conversion  to  a salvage 
vessel  (ARS-3),  retaining  her  Coast  Survey  name. 

Discoverer  was  operated  by  civilian  crews  during  the 
war,  and  on  28  January  1947  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  Register. 


Disdain 

A feeling  of  aversion;  scorn. 

(AM-222:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable ) 

Disdain  (AM-222)  was  launched  25  March  1944  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Sturges;  and  commissioned  26  December 
1944,  Lieutenant  H.  D.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Departing  Chicago,  111.,  4 January  1945  Disdain  made 
her  way  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans, 
arriving  the  last  day  of  the  month  for  shakedown  train- 
ing. Sailing  from  Burrwood,  La.,  27  February,  Disdain 
called  at  San  Diego,  and  arrived  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  22 
March  to  prepare  for  future  transfer.  On  7 April  she 
sailed  from  Seattle  for  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  arriving  15 
April  to  train  Russian  sailors.  She  was  decommissioned 
21  May  1945  and  transferred  to  the  U.S.S.R.  under  lend 
lease.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-222,  7 February  1955, 
and  remains  in  Russian  hands. 


Dithmarschen,  see  Conecuh 
Ditter,  see  J . William  Ditter 
Ditter,  William,  see  J.  William  Ditter 


Ditter,  J.  William,  see  J.  William  Ditter 
Diver 

One  who  submerges. 

( ARS-5 : dp.  1,441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  2 40  mm.;  cl.  Diver) 

Diver  (ARS-5)  was  launched  19  December  1942  by 
Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Young;  and  commissioned  23  October  1943,  Lieutenant 
A.  T.  Terrio  in  command. 


USS  Dixie  (AD-14) 
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Diver  arrived  at  Falmouth,  England,  from  Norfolk  15 
February  1944.  After  3 days  of  salvage  training  opera- 
tions at  Rosneath  Bay,  Scotland,  she  reported  to  Port- 
land, England,  27  March,  for  preparations  for  the  com- 
ing invasion  of  Normandy.  On  26  June  she  got  under- 
way for  Baie  de  la  Seine,  France,  where  she  was  at- 
tached to  the  Salvage,  Wreck  Disposal,  Mine  Disposal, 
and  Hydrographic  Survey  Unit.  She  rescued  30  sur- 
vivors of  the  Norwegian  freighter  Norfalk,  sunk  by  mine 
while  on  her  way  to  Cherbourg  on  20  and  21  July,  then 
reported  for  salvage  operations  at  “Utah”  and  “Omaha” 
beaches.  She  arrived  at  Le  Havre  11  November  to  con- 
tinue her  salvage  work.  Sailing  to  aid  a torpedoed 
British  transport  28  December  Diver  struck  an  un- 
marked submerged  obstacle  and  returned  to  Le  Havre 
for  emergency  repairs.  Permanent  repairs  were  made 
at  Dieppe,  from  6 to  21  January  1945,  after  which 
Diver  returned  to  Le  Havre  to  continue  her  salvage 
work. 

Diver  sailed  for  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  15  June 
1945,  by  way  of  Ostend,  Belgium,  and  Den  Helder,  Hol- 
land. From  her  arrival  22  June  she  served  as  guard, 
ready  duty,  salvage,  and  local  escort  vessel.  On  23 
August  she  moved  to  Brake,  Germany,  to  stand  by  for 
any  damage  to  shipping  in  the  Weser  River.  She  left 
Bremerhaven  4 October  with  41  naval  passengers  and 
arrived  at  Norfolk  22  October  for  overhaul. 

From  9 to  16  February  1946,  Diver  was  at  New  York 
to  assist  in  relieving  the  harbor  congestion  caused  by  a 
tugboat  strike.  She  served  on  towing  duty  between  New 
London  and  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  from  18  April  to  13  May 
and  on  27  May  arrived  at  Orange,  Tex.,  where  she  was 
decommissioned,  27  July  1946.  Diver  was  sold  12  April 
1949. 

Diver  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dix,  Dorothea  L.,  see  Dorothea  L.  Dix 
Dixie 

A collective  designation  for  the  southern  states  of  the 
United  States. 


I 

(ScStr:  dp.  6,114;  1.  405'10”;  b.  48'3";  dr.  19'11"; 
s.  14k.;cpl.  224;  a.  10  3”) 

The  Dixie,  a screw  steamer,  was  built  in  1893  as  El 
Rio  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  15  April 
1898;  converted  to  an  auxiliary  cruiser  by  her  builder; 
and  commissioned  19  April  1898,  Commander  C.  H. 
Davis  in  command. 

Dixie  stood  out  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  11  June  1898, 
and  arrived  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  19  June.  Attached 
to  Eastern  Squadron,  North  Atlantic  Fleet,  she  cruised 
in  the  West  Indies  during  the  Spanish- American  War 
on  blockade  duty  and  convoying  Army  transports.  Dur- 
ing 27  and  28  July  she  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  landing  an  armed  force  which  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  the  towns  of  Ponce  and  La  Playa. 
She  sailed  from  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  24  August  and 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  22  September,  where  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  7 March  1899.  Between  15 
March  and  15  July  she  was  on  loan  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  use  as  a transport. 

Recommissioned  15  November  1899  Dixie  began  serv- 
ice as  a training  ship  for  recruits.  From  17  December 
to  8 August  1900  she  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
Mediterranean,  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Philip- 
pines where  she  transferred  men  to  the  base  at  Cavite, 
returning  to  the  United  States  by  the  same  route.  An- 
other training  cruise  was  made  from  29  September  1900 
to  28  February  1901,  during  which  she  visited  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  and  Mediterranean  ports, 
returning  by  way  of  the  West  Indies  and  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  to  Norfolk.  She  transferred  men  and  stores 
to  the  South  Atlantic  Station  between  7 May  and  3 
July  1901,  then  made  another  training  cruise  to  northern 
European  waters  and  the  Mediterranean  between  24 
July  1901  and  7 May  1902.  From  14  May  to  6 June 
1902  she  was  on  special  duty,  transporting  provisions 
and  supplies  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the  volcanic 
eruptions  on  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent  in  the  West 
Indies.  She  went  out  of  commission  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard  21  July  1902. 


USS  Diphda  (AKA-59) 
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Dixie  was  recommissioned  1 October  1903  and  joined 
the  Caribbean  Squadron,  North  Atlantic  Fleet.  She 
served  principally  as  a transport  on  the  east  coast,  in 
the  Caribbean,  and  Canal  Zone,  carrying  Marines,  re- 
cruits for  training,  and  drafts  of  men  for  other  vessels, 
as  well  as  engaging  in  target  practice  for  her  crew  and 
Reserves.  Assigned  to  the  Special  Service  Squadron, 
she  steamed  from  Philadelphia  26  June  1905  to  carry  a 
party  of  scientists  to  the  Mediterranean  to  observe  the 
solar  eclipse  of  30  August.  She  arrived  at  Bone,  Algeria, 
21  July,  and  established  Eclipse  Station  No.  2 for  these 
observations.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  13  October  she 
was  returned  to  a noncommissioned  status  10  days  later. 

In  commission  again  from  2 June  1906  to  1 November 
1907  she  transported  Marines  and  stores  to  the  Carib- 
bean and  cruised  in  that  area  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests. She  remained  out  of  commission  until  2 February 
1909  when  she  was  assigned  as  tender  to  Atlantic  Tor- 
pedo Flotilla  and  Destroyer  Squadron,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
She  cruised  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  this  service.  In  addition  to  her 
tender  duty  she  towed  submarines;  transported  Marines 
and  crews  for  other  ships;  carried  the  Nicaraguan  ex- 
peditionary force  to  Colon,  C.Z. ; and  took  part  in  the 
operations  off  Mexico  during  April  and  May  of  1914, 
transporting  supplies  and  refugees.  She  returned  to 
Philadelphia  16  December  1915. 

From  18  June  1916  to  6 May  1917  Dixie  served  as 
tender  for  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet;  engaged  in 
gunnery  exercises  with  destroyers  and  maneuvers  with 
the  fleet;  delivered  stores  and  mail;  transported  refugees 
from  Mexico  to  Galveston,  Tex. ; and  served  as  tender  to 
Squadron  4,  Patrol  Force,  at  Key  West. 

With  American  entry  into  World  War  I,  Dixie  de- 
parted Philadelphia  31  May  1917  to  join  U.S.  naval 
forces  operating  in  European  waters.  Arriving  at 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  12  June  she  served  as  tender  for 
American  destroyers  based  at  that  port  until  15  Decem- 
ber 1918,  except  for  a period  of  similar  duty  at  Bere- 
haven  (21  June— 27  August  1917).  Returning  to  Phila- 
delphia 22  February  1919  Dixie  served  as  tender  to  de- 
stroyer flotillas  operating  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  Classified  AD-1  on  17  July  1920  she  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  16  July  to  tend  the  destroyers  in  reserve 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  From  5 April  1921  to  17 
May  1922  she  was  again  tender  to  Destroyer  Squadrons, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  cruising  along  the  east  coast  from  New 
York  to  Charleston,  S.C.  Dixie  was  decommissioned  30 
June  1922  and  sold  25  September  of  the  same  year. 

II 

(AD-14:  dp.  9,450;  1.  530'6";  b.  73'3";  dr.  24'5";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  1,262;  a.  4 5";  cl.  Dixie) 

The  second  Dixie  (AD-14)  was  launched  27  May  1939 
by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pickens;  and  commissioned  25  April 
1940,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  H.  Bahm  in  command. 

Dixie  sailed  from  Norfolk  20  June  1940  for  Pearl 
Harbor  to  serve  the  destroyers  of  the  Battle  Force  until 
October  when  she  cleared  for  the  west  coast  and  similar 
operations  at  San  Diego.  When  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941,  she  was  undergoing 
overhaul  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  quickly  took  up 
the  task  of  readying  ships  for  war  service.  In  March 
1942  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  tend  destroyers 
and  other  ships  of  the  Fleet  until  November. 

Dixie  alternated  between  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo 
in  support  of  the  operations  in  the  Solomons  from  No- 
vember 1942  to  March  1944,  then  went  to  the  Solomons 
where  she  was  based  at  Hathorn  Sound.  In  September 
she  arrived  at  the  huge  fleet  base  at  Ulithi,  serving  there 
until  February  1945.  Her  essential  services  were  next 
given  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  where  Dixie  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  She  served  ships  on  occupation 
duty  at  Okinawa  and  Shanghai,  then  returned  to  the 
west  coast  in  December  1945. 


In  the  summer  of  1946  Dixie  sailed  to  Bikini  Atoll  for 
atomic  weapons  experiments,  Operation  “Crossroads.” 
In  1947  and  in  1949  she  cruised  to  the  Far  East  and 
based  on  Tsingtao  to  serve  destroyers  on  patrol  off  the 
Chinese  coast.  When  the  Communist  advance  forced  the 
evacuation  of  Americans  from  China,  she  acted  as  head- 
quarters for  the  American  Consul  and  Charge  d’affaires 
at  Hong  Kong.  She  continued  her  active  service  alter- 
nating flagship  duty  for  Commander,  Cruiser  Destroyer 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  at  San  Diego,  with  tours  in  the  Far 
East,  based  on  Sasebo,  Japan  or  Subic  Bay,  Philippine 
Islands.  During  two  of  these  western  Pacific  tours,  she 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  ships  of  the  United 
Nations  operating  off  Korea.  In  1959  and  again  in  1960, 
in  addition  to  serving  at  San  Diego,  she  sailed  to  the 
Far  East  to  provide  tender  facilities  for  the  7th  Fleet. 

Dixie  received  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  war  service. 

Dlonra 

Former  name  retained. 

Dlonra  (No.  66),  a motorboat  acquired  by  the  Navy  in 
1917,  was  attached  to  the  1st  Naval  District  and  per- 
formed patrol  duty  in  the  area  of  Portland,  Maine.  In 
1918  she  was  shipped  to  France  where  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war  she  served  as  a transport  tender. 

Dobbin 

James  Cochrane  Dobbin  born  in  1814  in  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1832;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835;  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  1845  to  1847  and  in  the  North 
Carolina  legislature  from  1848  to  1852.  From  1853  to 
1857  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  A firm  believer  in  a 
strong  Navy  as  insurance  for  peace,  Secretary  Dobbin 
instituted  reforms  throughout  the  Navy,  and  during  his 
service  18  of  the  finest  ships  of  their  class  in  the  world 
were  built.  Under  his  auspices  the  Perry  expedition  to 
Japan  was  carried  to  a successful  termination  and  the 
treaty  with  that  country  signed.  He  died  4 August  1857 
in  Fayetteville. 

(AD-3:  dp.  12,450  (f.) ; 1.  483'10'';  b.  61'1";  dr.  24'5”;  s. 

16  k.;  cpl.  514;  a.  8 5",  4 3") 

Dobbin  (AD-3)  was  launched  5 May  1921  by  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  James, 
granddaughter  of  Secretary  Dobbin;  and  commissioned 
23  July  1924,  Commander  D.  C.  Bingham  in  command. 

On  3 January  1925  Dobbin  sailed  for  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  by  way  of  Newport,  R.I.,  and  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  where  she  loaded  equipment  and  supplies  for 
her  mission  as  tender  to  Destroyer  Squadron  14,  Scout- 
ing Fleet.  She  joined  that  squadron  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  took  part  in  gunnery  practice  with  the  de- 
stroyers. From  this  base,  on  13  February  1925,  Dobbin 
steamed  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  crossed  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  After  maneuvers  at  sea  with  the  Scouting  Fleet, 
she  arrived  at  San  Diego  9 March  1925  for  4 months  of 
fender  service  along  the  west  coast  and  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Dobbin  returned  to  the  east  coast  in  July  1925  and 
operated  in  the  Atlantic  for  the  next  7 years.  During 
this  time  she  participated  in  radio  experiments  and 
continued  her  services  to  the  destroyers  of  the  Scouting 
Fleet.  In  1932,  Dobbin  returned  to  San  Diego,  arriving 
1 September,  and  operated  out  of  that  port  until  5 
October  1939.  At  that  time  she  was  transferred  to 
Hawaii  and  based  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Dobbin  was  moored  northeast  of  Ford  Island  with 
five  destroyers  alongside,  when  the  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941.  Dive  bombers  singled 
out  this  nest,  and  fragments  from  near  misses  killed 
three  men  and  wounded  several  others  on  board  the 
tender.  Concentrated  antiaircraft  fire  from  Dobbin  and 
the  destroyers  broke  up  a second  attack  before  any 
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additional  damage  was  done.  Throughout  the  attack, 
Dobbin’s  boats  plied  the  waters  of  the  harbor,  rescuing 
survivors  from  burning  and  sinking  ships. 

Dobbin  served  in  the  Hawaiian  area  until  May  1942 
when  she  was  sent  to  Sydney,  Australia,  and  after  25 
June  1943  at  Brisbane.  She  served  successively  at 
Mackay,  Townsville,  and  Cleveland  Bay,  Australia,  be- 
fore arriving  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  30  September 
1943.  During  June  and  July  1944,  Dobbin  remained  in 
the  New  Guinea  area  until  14  February  1945. 

Dobbin  served  in  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  from  24  February 
to  3 November  1945.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  7 De- 
cember 1945,  was  decommissioned  27  September  1946, 
and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  dis- 
posal 24  December  1946. 

Dobbin  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Dobler 

Joseph  John  Julius  Dobler,  born  19  November  1918  in 
Menlo,  Wash.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  14  Decem- 
ber 1939  and  was  appointed  aviation  cadet  29  January 
1940.  On  active  duty  from  22  October  1940  with  Scout- 
ing Squadron  6,  in  Enterprise  (CV-6).  Lieutenant 
Dobler  was  killed  in  action  30  January  1943  during  the 
Battle  of  Rennell  Island  when  American  aircraft  fought 
off  Japanese  air  attacks  on  a task  force  covering  the 
movement  of  transports  to  Guadalcanal. 

(DE-48:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Dobler  (DE-48)  was  launched  24  July  1942  as  BDE- 
U8  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  intended  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain;  retained  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 
commissioned  17  May  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander 
A.  J.  Smith  in  command. 

Dobler  voyaged  to  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  on  escort  duty 
between  15  and  28  July  1943,  then  served  as  training 
ship.  Reassigned  to  transatlantic  convoy  duty,  from  27 
August  1943  to  14  June  1945  Dobler  made  11  voyages 
from  Boston,  Norfolk  and  New  York  to  Bizerte,  Tunisia; 
Oran,  Algeria;  and  Palermo,  Sicily.  On  11  May  1944 
her  convoy  was  attacked  off  the  north  African  coast  by 
a large  number  of  torpedo  and  bombing  planes  which  she 
aided  in  driving  away  before  they  could  damage  the 
convoy. 

From  18  July  to  10  September  1945  Dobler  had  train- 
ing duty  at  New  London.  She  arrived  at  New  York  11 
September  and  was  decommissioned  there  2 October 
1945.  Dobler  was  sold  for  scrap  12  July  1946. 

Dobler  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Dochra 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(AF:  dp.  10,000;  1.  380';  b.  51';  dr.  22'11";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  82;  a.  2 4") 

Dochra  (No.  1758)  was  built  in  1906  by  Swan,  Hunter 
and  Wigham  Richardson,  Ltd.,  Newcastle,  England; 
transferred  from  Shipping  Board  21  October  1917; 
and  commissioned  21  October  1917,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander C.  H.  R.  Longbottom,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Between  21  November  1917  and  16  March  1919  Dochra 
made  six  voyages  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Norfolk 
and  New  York  to  French  ports,  carrying  11,874  tons 
of  cargo,  mostly  beef  and  other  foodstuffs,  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  and  naval  forces.  On 
29  June  1918  she  sailed  from  Halifax  with  a convoy 
but  lost  company  during  the  night.  Two  days  later 
while  seeking  to  rejoin  her  companions,  she  was  over- 
taken by  the  German  submarine  U-151  and  shelled. 


Dochra  beat  off  the  attack,  evaded  the  enemy,  and  re- 
turned to  Halifax  safely. 

After  the  war  Dochra  sailed  from  New  York  25  March 
1919,  delivered  a cargo  of  supplies  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  then  returned  to  Norfolk  15  April.  She  was  de- 
commissioned at  New  York  10  May  1919,  and  delivered 
to  the  Shipping  Board  for  return  to  her  owners  the 
same  day. 


Doddridge 

A county  in  West  Virginia. 

Doddridge  was  the  name  assigned  to  AK-176,  how- 
ever, the  contract  for  construction  was  canceled  on  16 
August  1945. 

Dodge  County,  see  LST-722 
Dodger  II 

Former  name  retained. 

Dodger  II  (No.  46)  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  on  6 July  1917.  She  was  assigned  to  the 
3d  Naval  District  where  she  was  assigned  patrol  duty. 
Following  decommissioning,  Dodger  II  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  List  on  11  March  1919  and  sold. 

Dogfish 

Any  of  various  small  sharks. 

(SS-350:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311 '9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5”,  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Dogfish  (SS-350)  was  launched  27  October  1945  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Morgan;  and  commissioned  29  April  1946,  Com- 
mander T.  S.  Baskett  in  command. 

Dogfish  sailed  out  of  New  London  on  local  duties  and 
cruised  to  the  Caribbean  and  Bermuda.  She  was  over- 
hauled and  extensively  modernized  at  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  from  August  1947  to  April  1948,  and  then 
served  in  experimental  projects  as  well  as  normal  opera- 
tions at  New  London.  From  31  October  to  19  November 
1948  she  took  part  in  large-scale  fleet  exercises  ranging 
from  the  waters  off  Florida  to  Davis  Strait  between 
Labrador  and  Greenland. 

She  cruised  to  Scotland,  England,  and  France  between 
4 February  and  3 April  1949  and  joined  in  a convoy 
exercise  off  Cape  Hatteras  in  February  and  March  1952, 
and  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean 
during  the  next  3 years. 

Dogfish  sailed  from  New  London  1 March  1955  for  her 
first  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  re- 
turning to  her  home  port  6 June.  She  called  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  from  4 to  14  June  1956  during  NATO 
Operation  “New  Broom.”  On  8 November  she  stood  by 
and  fought  the  fires  on  the  trawler  Agda  during  local 
operations  out  of  New  London.  She  cruised  to  Faslane 
Bay,  Scotland  between  31  January  and  12  April  1958 
to  evaluate  new  equipment,  and  from  23  May  to  8 August 
1959  served  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  October  and 
November,  she  took  part  in  NATO  antisubmarine  war- 
fare exercises.  After  extensive  overhaul,  she  resumed 
local  operations  from  New  London  through  1960. 

Dogwood,  see  Buckthorn 

Dohasan 

Dohasan  was  the  hereditary  name  of  a line  of  Kiowa 
chiefs. 
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Dohasan  (YT-335),  formerly  Arthur  Foss,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  in  1942.  She  was  placed  in  service 
in  the  14th  Naval  District  and  on  15  May  1944  was  re- 
classified YTM-335.  Dohasan  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List  on  7 February  1945  and  returned  to  her 
owner. 

Dohema  Jr. 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  57';  b.  12';  dr.  4'2";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  11;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Dohema  Jr.  (No.  612) , a motorboat,  was  free  leased  to 
the  Navy,  and  commissioned  on  2 June  1917,  Ensign 
G.  R.  Hefflefinger,  USNRF,  in  command.  Assigned  to 
the  4th  Naval  District,  she  performed  patrol  duty  in  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay,  and  transported  Navy  men 
within  the  district.  Dohema  Jr.  was  decommissioned, 
and  returned  to  her  owner  on  27  November  1918. 


Doheny,  Eduard  L.,  Ill,  see  Edward  L.  Doheny,  III 
Doherty 

John  Joseph  Doherty,  born  26  February  1919  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  1 
March  1940  and  was  appointed  aviation  cadet  9 July 
1940.  Assigned  to  Bombing  Squadron  6 on  board  Enter- 
prise (CV-6),  Ensign  Doherty  was  reported  missing  in 
action  1 February  1942  during  the  Marshall  Islands 
raid.  He  received  posthumously  a special  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  disregard  of  his  own  safety  in 
accomplishing  his  mission  in  addition  to  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross. 

(DE-14 : dp.  1,140;  1.289'5";  b.35'1”;  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3'',  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Doherty  (DE-14),  originally  intended  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain,  was  launched  29  August  1942  as  Berry 
(BDE-14)  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  retained  for  use 
by  the  United  States  Navy;  assigned  the  name  Doherty 
6 January  1943;  and  commissioned  6 February  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

After  escorting  a convoy  to  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  between 
23  April  and  11  May  1943,  Doherty  served  on  escort  duty 
between  the  west  coast  and  Pearl  Harbor  from  23  May 
to  15  September.  She  sailed  from  San  Francisco  15 
September  for  duty  in  Alaskan  waters  where  she  es- 
corted merchant  ships  and  occasionally  served  as  plane 
guard  for  Army  bomber  strikes  over  the  Kuriles. 
Doherty  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul  28 
September  1944,  then  sailed  to  San  Diego  for  training. 

Leaving  San  Diego  23  November  1944  Doherty  oper- 
ated as  a training  vessel  in  submarine  exercises  at  Pearl 
Harbor  from  2 December  1944  to  5 February  1945.  She 
arrived  at  Guam  16  February  on  escort  duty  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  war  plied  between  Guam  and  Okinawa  on 
escort,  patrol  and  air-sea  rescue  missions.  Sailing  from 
Guam  12  October  Doherty  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
28  October,  was  decommissioned  14  December  1945,  and 
sold  26  December  1946. 


Dohrn,  Anton,  see  Anton  Dohrn 

Doloma 

Former  name  retained. 

Doloma  (No.  1062),  was  free  leased  to  the  Navy  in 
1917  and  placed  in  service  on  28  May  1917.  Assigned  to 
the  9th  Naval  District,  she  rendered  only  limited  service, 
and  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  4 March  1919. 

Dolomi  Bay  (CVE-65) , see  Wake  Island 


Dolomi  Bay  (CVE— 101) , see  Matanikau 
Dolores,  Mission,  see  Mission  Dolores  (AO— 115) 

Dolphin 

A gregarious  aquatic  mammal  having  a pointed  muz- 
zle, and  found  in  most  oceans ; also,  a swift,  spiny-finned 
fish  having  a long  dorsal  fin  and  iridescent  body,  and 
found  throughout  warm  seas. 


I 

(Ctr:  10  guns) 

The  first  Dolphin,  a cutter,  was  purchased  in  February 
1777  at  Dover,  England,  and  outfitted  for  use  in  the 
Continental  Navy  at  Nantes,  France.  She  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  S.  Nicholson  and 
sailed  from  St.  Auzeau,  France  28  May  1777  with 
Reprisal  and  Lexington,  in  a squadron  commanded  by 
Captain  L.  Wickes  in  Reprisal.  During  a cruise  off  Ire- 
land this  squadron  captured  and  sent  into  port  eight 
prizes,  sank  seven,  and  released  three,  throwing  British 
shipping  circles  into  an  uproar.  A 74-gun  British  war 
ship  gave  chase  to  the  squadron  and  Reprisal  drew  him 
off  to  enable  the  other  ships  to  reach  port  safely.  Dolphin 
arrived  at  St.  Malo,  France,  27  June  1777  where  she  was 
repaired  and  converted  into  a packet  ship.  On  19  Sep- 
tember she  put  into  Loire  for  further  repairs.  Owing  to 
diplomatic  protests  by  the  British  that  American  vessels 
should  not  be  allowed  to  use  neutral  ports  to  prey  upon 
British  shipping,  Dolphin  was  seized  by  the  British. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  198;  1.  88';  b.  23'6";  dr.  12'4";  a.  12  6-pdr.) 

The  second  Dolphin,  a schooner,  was  launched  23  June 
1821  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  sent  to  New  York 
to  be  readied  for  sea.  Assigned  to  duty  as  one  of  two 
vessels  making  up  the  newly  organized  Pacific  Squadron, 
she  sailed  8 December  1821,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant D Conner,  in  company  with  ship-of-the-line 
Franklin. 

Dolphin  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  6 February 
1822,  and  cruised  on  the  coasts  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Chile  to  protect  American  commerce  and  Hie  whaling 
industry.  Between  18  August  1825  and  24  August  1826 
she  cruised  to  search  for  the  mutineers  of  the  American 
whaler  Globe,  returning  to  Callao,  Peru,  with  the  two 
surviving  members  of  the  mutiny.  During  this  cruise 
she  visited  Hawaii  where  she  assisted  men  of  the  Amer- 
ican ship  London  wrecked  there,  and  helped  other 
American  citizens  in  the  islands. 

Dolphin  served  in  the  Pacific  until  2 December  1835 
when  she  was  sold. 

III 

(Brig:  t.  224;  1.  88';  b.  25';  dr.  13';  cpl.  80;  a.  2 9-pdr., 
8 24-pdr.  car.) 

The  third  Dolphin,  a brig,  was  launched  17  June  1836 
at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  commissioned  6 September 
1836.  She  sailed  6 October  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant W.  E.  McKenney  to  join  the  Brazil  Squadron 
after  a short  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  She  joined 
her  squadron  21  February  1837  and  was  employed  in  the 
waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  to 
protect  the  rights  and  property  of  American  citizens. 
She  set  sail  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  17  April  1839,  and 
arrived  at  New  York  16  May,  where  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 25  May  1839. 

Dolphin  made  two  cruises  off  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  between  18  December  1839  and 
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14  July  1840  and  again  between  5 November  1840  and 
25  May  1841.  On  7 September  she  sailed  to  join  the 
newly  organized  Home  Squadron  cruising  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Aside  from  a repair 
period  at  New  York  from  31  December  1841  to  4 March 

1842,  she  served  with  the  Home  Squadron  until  October 

1843. 

Dolphin  lay  at  Norfolk  until  13  November  1845  when 
she  sailed  to  join  the  African  Squadron,  returning  to 
New  York  5 November  1847.  She  got  underway  6 May 
1848  to  join  the  East  India  Squadron,  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Asiatic  waters.  She  called  at  the  Island 
of  Mauritius  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  repairs  suffered 
during  a gale  and  arrived  at  Whampoa,  China,  in  Febru- 
ary 1849.  Dolphin  cruised  in  Chinese  waters  until  22 
July  1850  when  she  sailed  for  New  York  by  way  of  the 
California  coast  and  Cape  Horn,  arriving  24  June  1851. 

Out  of  commission  at  New  York  until  10  September 
1852,  Dolphin  put  to  sea  on  the  last  day  of  that  month 
on  a special  cruise  to  test  and  perfect  discoveries  made 
by  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury  in  his  investigation  of  the 
winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  sailing  as  far  as  the 
English  Channel.  She  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  12 
November  1853,  then  returned  to  New  York  where  she 
was  placed  in  ordinary  during  1854. 

Recommissioned  at  Norfolk  23  April  1855,  Dolphin  put 
to  sea  8 May  for  another  African  cruise.  She  arrived  on 
station  16  June  and  patrolled  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade  until  28  June  1857  when  she  stood  out  for  the 
United  States,  arriving  at  Boston  21  July.  She  went 
out  of  commission  27  July  1857.  Placed  back  in  commis- 
sion she  cruised  on  our  southern  coast  and  in  the  West 
Indies  to  intercept  slave  ships  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember 1858.  On  21  August  she  captured  the  slaver  Echo 
with  318  Africans  on  board  and  sent  her  into  Charleston, 
S.C.  Those  thus  saved  from  slavery  were  later  sent  back 
to  Africa. 

Dolphin  sailed  from  Boston  16  October  1858  for  duty 
on  the  Brazil  Station,  taking  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Paraguay  to  obtain  redress  for  the  unprovoked  firing 
upon  the  American  ship  Water  Witch  and  to  settle  diplo- 
matic difficulties,  between  December"  1858  and  February 
1859.  Dolphin  returned  to  Norfolk  22  December  1860 
and  was  laid  up  at  the  Navy  Yard.  She  was  burned 
there  21  April  1861  by  Union  forces  to  prevent  her  fall- 
ing into  Confederate  hands. 

IV 

(PG-24:  dp.  1,486;  1.  256'6";  b.  32';  dr.  14'3";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  152;  a.  2 4",  5 3-pdr.) 

The  fourth  Dolphin,  a despatch  boat,  was  launched 
12  April  1884  by  John  Roach  & Sons,  Chester,  Pa.;  and 
commissioned  8 December  1885,  Captain  R.  W.  Meade  in 
command. 

The  first  of  the  vessels  of  the  “New  Navy”  to  be  com- 
pleted, Dolphin  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Sta- 
tion, cruising  along  the  eastern  seaboard  until  February 
1886.  She  then  sailed  around  South  America  on  her  way 
to  the  Pacific  Station  for  duty.  She  visited  ports  in 
Japan,  Korea,  China,  Ceylon,  India,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  and  the  islands  of  Madeira 
and  Bermuda,  before  arriving  at  New  York  27  Septem- 
ber 1889  to  complete  her  round-the-world  cruise.  She 
returned  to  duty  on  the  North  Atlantic  Station,  cruising 
in  the  West  Indies  from  9 December  1889  to  12  June 
1890.  On  23  December  she  was  reassigned  to  the  Squad- 
ron of  Evolution  and  sailed  from  New  York  7 January 
1891  for  a Caribbean  cruise,  returning  to  Norfolk  7 
April. 

Out  of  commission  from  1 May  1891  to  14  March 
1892,  Dolphin  then  resumed  her  cruising  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  often  carrying  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
On  3 December  1895  she  was  assigned  to  the  Special 
Service  Squadron  and  made  a surveying  expedition  to 
Guatemala  during  January  and  February  1896.  She  car- 


ried President  W.  McKinley  and  his  party  to  New  York 
for  the  ceremonies  at  Grant’s  Tomb  23  April  1897. 
Dolphin  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  New  York  23 
November  1897. 

Dolphin  was  recommissioned  24  March  1898  just  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
served  on  blockade  duty  off  Havana,  Cuba,  during  April 
and  May.  On  6 June  she  came  under  fire  from  the 
Morro  Battery  at  Santiago  and  later  that  month  sailed 
for  Norfolk  arriving  2 July. 

From  1899  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I in 
Europe  Dolphin  served  as  a special  dispatch  ship  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  often  carried  the  President 
and  other  important  officials  and  diplomats.  She  visited 
Washington  Navy  Yard  for  the  Peace  Jubilee  of  14  May 
to  30  June  1899;  New  York  for  the  Dewey  celebration 
of  26  to  29  September;  and  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  the 
city’s  sesquicentennial  on  10  October.  From  7 November 
1899  to  2 February  1900  she  cruised  to  Venezuela  to 
survey  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River.  She  departed 
Washington,  D.C.,  11  January  1902  to  survey  the  south- 
east coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  then  carried  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment  from  Havana  for  a tour  of 
inspection  of  the  coaling  stations  in  the  West  Indies. 
She  returned  to  Washington  6 May. 

Dolphin  sailed  from  Norfolk  2 December  1902  to  carry 
mail  and  dispatches  to  Culebra  Island,  P.R.,  then  took 
the  U.S.  Minister  to  Venezuela  to  La  Guaira,  arriving 

11  January  1903.  She  continued  to  cruise  in  the  West 
Indies  until  returning  to  Washington  19  April.  From 
1903  through  1905  she  carried  such  dignitaries  as  the 
Naval  Committee,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  Dewey,  the  Philippine  Commissioners,  the  Attorney 
General,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  and  his  party,  and 
President  T.  Roosevelt  on  various  cruises.  Early  in 
August  1905  she  carried  the  Japanese  peace  plenipoten- 
tiaries from  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.,  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  to 
negotiate  the  settlement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
She  continued  on  primarily  ceremonial  duty,  participat- 
ing in  the  interment  of  John  Paul  Jones  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  departure  ceremonies  for  the  Great 
White  Fleet,  until  22  October  1908  when  she  became 
flagship  of  the  Third  Squadron,  Atlantic  Fleet.  She 
cruised  in  the  West  Indies  on  this  assignment  until 
1917,  assisting  in  the  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo  from 

12  to  22  May  1916. 

Sailing  from  Washington,  D.C.,  2 April  1917  to  take 
possession  of  the  recently  purchased  Virgin  Islands, 
Dolphin  4 days  later  received  word  of  the  declaration  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The  next 
day  she  arrived  at  St.  Thomas  and  the  squadron  com- 
mander assumed  office  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
9 April.  Dolphin  carried  the  Governor  and  his  staff  to 
the  islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St.  John  to  hoist  the  Ameri- 
can flag  with  proper  ceremony.  On  26  April  she  began 
a search  for  the  steamer  Nordskar,  flying  Danish  colors, 
but  suspected  of  aiding  enemy  operations.  She  found 
her  at  St.  Lucia  5 May  and  since  her  registry  showed 
irregularity,  Dolphin  kept  her  in  custody  until  departing 
for  Key  West  28  June  when  she  turned  her  charge  over 
to  British  authorities.  Dolphin  continued  to  patrol  in 
the  Caribbean  until  arriving  at  Washington,  6 Sep- 
tember. 

Assigned  as  flagship  for  the  American  Patrol  De- 
tachment 17  September  1917,  Dolphin  was  based  at  Key 
West  and  operated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean to  protect  merchant  shipping  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  She  remained  in  the  Caribbean  until  her  departure 
for  New  York  on  25  June  1920.  After  an  overhaul  at 
Boston  she  sailed  16  October  1920  as  flagship  of  the 
Special  Service  Squadron  and  joined  Des  Moines  (PG- 
29)  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  celebration  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Dolphin  returned  to  Balboa  and  was  based 
there  for  target  practice,  hydrographic  experiments,  and 
to  obtain  political  information,  visiting  various  neigh- 
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boring  countries  to  promote  friendly  relations.  On  16 
September  1921  she  was  at  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala, 
to  attend  the  anniversary  of  Guatemalan  independence. 

Dolphin  arrived  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  14  October 
1921.  She  was  decommissioned  8 December  1921  and 
sold  25  February  1922. 

V 

The  fifth  Dolphin  (No.  874)  was  a 40'  motorboat 
which  served  in  a noncommissioned  status  in  the  6th 
Naval  District  during  World  War  I. 

VI 

(SS-169:  dp.  1,560;  1.  3191";  b.  2711";  dr.  131";  s.  17 
k. ; cpl.  57;  a.  1 4",  6 21"  tt. ; cl.  Dolphin) 

The  sixth  Dolphin  (SS-169)  bore  the  name  V—7  and 
the  classification  SF-10  and  SSC-3  prior  to  her  commis- 
sioning. She  was  launched  6 March  1932  by  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Toland;  and  com- 
missioned 1 June  1932,  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Griggs  in  com- 
mand. 

Dolphin  sailed  from  Portsmouth  24  October  1932  for 
San  Diego  arriving  3 December  to  report  to  Submarine 
Division  12.  She  served  on  the  west  coast,  taking  part 
in  tactical  exercises  and  test  torpedo  firings  until  4 
March  1933  when  she  got  underway  for  the  east  coast. 
She  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  23  March  for 
final  trials  and  acceptance,  remaining  there  until  1 
August. 

Dolphin  returned  to  San  Diego  25  August  1933  to 
rejoin  Submarine  Division  12.  She  cruised  on  the  west 
coast  with  occasional  voyages  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Alaska, 
and  the  Canal  Zone  for  exercises  and  fleet  problems. 
On  1 December  1937  Dolphin  departed  San  Diego  for 
her  new  home  port,  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  a week  later. 
She  continued  to  operate  in  fleet  problems  and  training 
exercises,  visiting  the  west  coast  on  a cruise  from  29 
September  to  25  October  1940.  At  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 
December  1941,  Dolphin  took  the  attacking  enemy  planes 
under  fire,  then  got  underway  for  a patrol  in  search  of 
Japanese  submarines  in  the  Hawaiians. 

Dolphin  departed  Pearl  Harbor  24  December  1941  on 
her  first  war  patrol,  during  which  she  reconnoitered  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  in  preparation  for  later  air  strikes. 
She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  3 February  1942  to  refit 
and  make  repairs,  and  got  underway  once  more  14  May. 
Searching  a wide  area  west  of  Midway,  she  patrolled  off 
the  island  itself  during  the  critical  Battle  of  Midway 
from  3 to  6 June.  She  put  in  to  the  island,  saved  by  the 
American  victory  in  battle,  for  repairs  from  8 to  11 
June,  then  returned  to  her  patrol,  attacking  a destroyer 
and  a tanker  with  undetermined  results  before  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor  24  July. 

Her  third  war  patrol,  from  12  October  1942  to  5 De- 
cember, was  in  the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  where  she  performed  reconnaissance  essential 
to  the  operations  which  were  to  keep  Japanese  bases 
there  largely  ineffective  throughout  the  war.  With 
younger  submarines  now  available  for  offensive  war 
patrols,  Dolphin  was  assigned  less  dramatic  but  still 
vital  service  on  training  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor  until 
29  January  1944,  when  she  sailed  for  exercises  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  duty  as  a schoolship  at  New  London, 
where  she  arrived  6 March.  She  served  in  this  essential 
task  until  the  end  of  the  war,  then  was  decommissioned 
12  October  1945  at  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Dolphin  was 
sold  26  August  1946. 

The  second  of  Dolphin’s  three  war  patrols  was  desig- 
nated as  “successful,”  and  she  received  two  battle  stars 
for  World  War  II  service. 

Dolsen,  Clara,  see  Clara  Dolsen 

Dominant 

Ruling  or  controlling. 


I 

The  first  Dominant  (AMC-76)  served  in  a noncommis- 
sioned status  during  1941-1946,  attached  to  the  3d  Naval 
District  and  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command. 

II 

(AM-431:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.;  cpl. 

74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Dominant  (AM-431)  was  launched  5 No- 
vember 1953  by  C.  Hiltebrant  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kingston, 
N.Y. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  S.  Hiltebrant;  and  commis- 
sioned 8 November  1954,  Lieutenant  S.  F.  McMurray  in 
command. 

After  extensive  training  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  Dominant 
reported  to  her  home  port,  Charleston,  S.C.,  16  April 
1956  for  duty  with  Mine  Force,  Atlantic.  She  alter- 
nated operations  from  her  home  port  with  services  for 
the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory  in  Panama  City,  Fla.  In 
1956  and  1957  she  cruised  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
duty  with  the  6th  Fleet,  joining  in  minesweeping  exer- 
cises with  ships  of  other  NATO  navies,  and  in  1958  she 
carried  Commander,  Mine  Division  43  to  the  Baltic  Sea 
for  similar  exercises.  From  March  1959  her  home  port 
was  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  the  next  month  Dominant 
sailed  for  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  once  more.  She 
returned  in  August  for  test  operations  and  amphibious 
exercises  through  1962. 

Domino 

Former  name  retained. 

The  freighter  Domino  was  acquired  from  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  in  May  1945.  Available  records 
indicate  that  the  classification  IX-208  was  reserved  for 
her,  but  that  she  was  never  taken  up  on  the  list  of  naval 
vessels,  and  that  no  classification  was  ever  assigned  to 
her.  She  was  returned  to  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion in  February  1946. 

Don 

A college  official  or  instructor;  a gentleman;  a river 
in  Russia;  a masculine  name  or  nickname. 

(ScStr:  t.  390;  1.  162';  b.  23';  dr.  6';  cpl.  94;  a.  2 20-pdr. 

Dahlgren,  6 24-pdr.) 

The  British  blockade  runner  Don  was  captured  off 
Beaufort,  N.C.,  4 March  1862  by  Pequot,  and  sent  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  adjudication.  She  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  Department  and  sent  to  Boston  Navy  Yard  to 
be  fitted  for  service,  arriving  21  April  1864. 

Don  put  out  from  Boston  15  May  1864,  under  the 
command  of  Acting  Master  S.  B.  Gregory,  to  join  the 
Potomac  Flotilla.  She  patrolled  the  Potomac  and  other 
waters  in  and  bordering  Virginia  with  her  base  at 
Washington  Navy  Yard  until  26  September  1865  when 
she  sailed  for  New  York. 

Don  remained  at  New  York  until  28  October  1865 
when  she  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  to  cruise 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  She  returned  to  New  York  11 
May  1868,  was  decommissioned  there  18  May  1868,  and 
sold  29  August  of  the  same  year. 

Don  Juan  de  Austria 

Former  name  retained. 

(Gbt:  dp.  1,015;  1.  215'6";  b.  32';  dr.  12'6";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  153;  a.  2 4",  8 6-pdr.  r.f.,  2 1-pdr.  r.f.) 

Don  Juan  de  Austria  was  built  in  1887  at  Cartagena, 
Spain,  for  the  Spanish  Navy.  Sunk  1 May  1898  during 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay,  she  was  raised  from  the  bay 
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under  contract,  overhauled  and  refitted  at  Hong  Kong, 
and  commissioned  there  11  April  1900,  Commander 
T.  C.  McLean  in  command. 

From  5 June  to  18  October  1900  Don  Juan  de  Austria 
was  anchored  off  Canton,  China,  to  protect  American 
interests.  She  sailed  from  Hong  Kong  25  November  and 
arrived  at  Cavite,  P.I.,  3 days  later.  She  was  employed 
in  the  Philippines  in  general  duties  in  connection  with 
taking  possession  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  sup- 
porting Army  operations  against  the  insurgent  native 
forces,  transporting  troops  and  stores,  blockading  in- 
surgent supply  routes,  and  seizing  and  searching  various 
towns  to  insure  American  control.  Aside  from  a visit  to 
Yokohama,  Japan  from  1 June  to  27  July  1902,  she  con- 
tinued her  duty  in  the  pacification  of  the  islands  until 
19  April  1903. 

After  repairs  at  Yokohama,  Japan  from  27  April  to 
1 June  1903,  Don  Juan  de  Austria  cruised  along  the 
Chinese  coast  for  maneuvers  with  the  fleet,  an  indication 
of  intensified  American  interest  in  the  Far  East  after 
the  acquisition  of  Pacific  island  territories.  She  de- 
parted Hong  Kong  16  December  1903  for  the  United 
States,  sailing  by  way  of  Singapore,  Ceylon,  India,  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  Mediterranean  ports  to  arrive  at  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard  21  April  1904.  She  was  out  of  com- 
mission for  repairs  from  5 May  1904  to  10  December 
1905. 

Joining  the  Third  Squadron,  Atlantic  Fleet  Don  Juan 
de  Austria  sailed  from  Norfolk  28  February  1906  to 
patrol  off  the  Dominican  Republic  to  protect  American 
interests.  She  returned  to  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  21 
February  1907  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  there 
7 March  1907.  Loaned  to  the  Michigan  Naval  Militia, 
she  sailed  from  Portsmouth  28  July  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  to  Detroit,  serving  there  on  training 
duty  until  American  entry  into  World  War  I. 

Don  Juan  de  Austria  was  recommissioned  6 April 
1917,  and  left  Detroit  17  July  for  Newport,  R.I.,  arriving 
6 August.  She  patrolled  inshore  and  at  sea  off  New 
England’s  coast.  She  arrived  at  New  York  7 August 
1918  to  escort  two  Army  tugs  and  their  barge  tows  to 
Bermuda,  then  returned  to  Newport  1 October  and 
towed  Charles  Whittemore  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  before 
revisiting  Bermuda  to  escort  a group  of  American  and 
French  submarines  to  Newport,  arriving  1 November. 
On  3 April  1919  Don  Juan  de  Austria  arrived  at  Boston 
to  join  the  special  escort  for  the  transports  returning 
members  of  the  26th  Division,  U.S.  Army,  from  Europe. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Portsmouth  18  June  1919, 
and  sold  16  October  1919. 


Don  Marquis 

Former  name  retained. 

Don  Marquis  (IX-215)  was  launched  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
on  23  August  1943.  She  was  acquired  and  placed  in 
service  by  the  Navy  on  31  May  1945.  She  was  employed 
as  dry  floating  storage  in  the  Pacific  until  returned  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  on  28  November  1945. 
Don  Marquis  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on 
5 June  1946. 

Don  O.  Woods 

Don  Otis  Woods,  born  19  May  1922  in  Kearney,  Nebr., 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  12  June  1940  and  died  of  wounds 
received  in  enemy  action  8 August  1942.  Hospital  Ap- 
prentice First  Class  Woods  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  for  his  heroism  in  braving  the  fire  of 
enemy  snipers  to  rescue  injured  Marines  in  the  assault 
on  Gavutu,  Solomon  Islands,  until  he  himself  was  mor- 
tally wounded. 

(APD-118:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  13';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  256;  a.  1 5",  cl.  Crosley) 


Don  O.  Woods  (APD-118)  was  launched  as  DE-721 
9 February  1944  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Neville  Island,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  R.  Woods,  mother  of 
Hospital  Apprentice  First  Class  Woods;  reclassified 
APD-118,  17  July  1944;  floated  to  Orange,  Tex.,  for 
completion  as  a high  speed  transport  by  Consolidated 
Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  and  commissioned  28  May 

1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  L.  H.  Crosby,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Don  O.  Woods  sailed  from  Norfolk  9 August  1945  and 
was  making  her  transit  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  day 
hostilities  ended  between  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
She  called  at  San  Diego  and  proceeded  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
arriving  7 September.  Five  days  later  she  got  underway 
with  Army  and  Navy  passengers  for  Saipan,  continuing 
to  Leyte,  P.I.,  where  she  arrived  7 October.  She  served 
in  the  Philippines  until  23  January  1946  when  she  de- 
parted Manila  for  the  west  coast.  Arriving  at  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  13  February  she  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  18  June  1946. 

Donacona 

A noted  Huron  Indian  chief. 

Donacona  (YN-39),  formerly  Peter  Moran,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  9 November  1940  and  placed  in 
service  on  13  November  1940  first  in  the  5th  and  later  in 
the  10th  Naval  Districts.  She  was  reclassified  YNT-7 
on  8-April  1942,  and  subsequently,  YTM-733  on  4 Au- 
gust 1945.  Donacona  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List 
on  28  August  1946. 

Donald  W.  Wolf 

Donald  William  Wolf,  born  7 February  1919  in  Hart, 
Mich.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  5 December  1939. 
Sergeant  Wolf  was  killed  in  action  on  Guadalcanal  9 
October  1942.  He  shared  in  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion awarded  the  First  Marine  Division  and  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  leading  his 
platoon  in  hand-to-hand  combat  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing enemy  attack  force. 

( APD-129 : dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  36'10'';  dr.  13';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  256;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Donald  W.  Wolf  (DE-713)  was  reclassified  APD-129, 
17  July  1944  and  converted  to  a high-speed  transport 
during  construction.  She  was  launched  22  July  1944  by 
Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  sponsored  by 
Corporal  B.  S.  Wolf,  USMCWR,  widow  of  Sergeant 
Wolf;  completed  conversion  at  Todd- Johnson  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  commissioned  14  April  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  S.  C.  O’Rourke,  in  command. 

After  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  over- 
haul at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Donald  W.  Wolf  arrived  at  San 
Diego  22  June  1945  for  additional  training.  She  em- 
barked an  underwater  demolition  team  and  sailed  for 
the  western  Pacific  16  August,  touching  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Eniwetok  before  arrival  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa, 
4 September.  The  next  day  she  got  underway  to  land 
men  at  Jinsen  for  the  occupation  of  Korea,  returning  to 
Okinawa  18  September.  A week  later  she  sailed  for  the 
Chinese  mainland,  serving  at  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and 
Tsingtao  before  returning  to  Okinawa  20  October.  Don- 
ald W.  Wolf  sailed  the  next  day  for  the  United  States, 
debarking  her  passengers  at  San  Diego  11  November. 
She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  15  May 

1946. 

Donaldson 

Trose  Emmett  Donaldson  born  19  June  1914  in  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  was  appointed  a lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  from  the  Merchant  Marine  25 
November  1940.  He  served  in  Sepulga  (AO-20)  and  in 
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Otus  (AS-20)  from  25  March  1941.  Lieutenant  Donald- 
son was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism  in 
December  1941  at  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  when  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  evacuate  ships  and  wounded  and  to 
fight  fires  during  Japanese  air  raids.  He  was  killed  in 
action  while  commanding  an  Army  tug  9 April  1942  and 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  by  the  War  Department. 


The  name  Donaldson  was  assigned  to  DE-55  on  1 
August  1942,  canceled  and  reassigned  to  DE-508  on  26 
April  1943,  again  canceled  and  reassigned  to  DE-44  on 
23  June  1943. 

I 

(DE-44:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Donaldson  (DE-44)  orginally  intended  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain  as  BDE-bk , was  launched  1 August  1943 
by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Donaldson,  mother  of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Don- 
aldson; retained  by  the  Navy;  and  commissioned  1 De- 
cember 1943,  Lieutenant  H.  L.  Plage,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Donaldson  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  9 February  1944 
and  5 days  later  got  underway  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Marshall  Islands.  She  screened  a convoy  to  Roi  and 
gave  local  escort  service  there  and  at  Eniwetok  until 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  25  March.  From  23  April  to 
4 June  she  trained  with  submarines,  most  of  the  period 
serving  as  flagship  for  Commander,  Escort  Division  49. 

Donaldson  departed  Pearl  Harbor  12  June  1944  to 
escort  a convoy  to  Kwajalein,  then  sailed  to  Eniwetok 
where  she  joined  a hunter-killer  group  with  Hoggatt 
Bay  (CVE-75)  and  three  other  escorts  for  operations 
between  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas  from  5 July  to  9 
August.  Donaldson  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  15  August 
and  5 days  later  got  underway  to  escort  the  Western 
Garrison  Force  for  the  assault  and  occupation  of  the 
Palaus,  patrolling  off  Peleliu  and  Angaur  from  20  to  22 
September.  She  escorted  unladen  transports  to  Hol- 
landia,  New  Guinea,  then  arrived  at  Manus  26  Septem- 
ber. That  evening  she  and  Crowley  (DE-303)  assisted 
in  bringing  the  fires  on  the  merchantman  SS  Don  Mar- 
quis under  control.  Returning  to  Palau  2 October, 
Donaldson  made  antisubmarine  patrols  and  two  escort 
voyages  to  the  Russell  Islands  until  21  November. 

Arriving  at  Ulithi  21  November  1944  Donaldson  re- 
ported to  the  3d  Fleet  for  duty  as  escort  for  the  logistics 
group  supporting  the  fast  carrier  task  force.  By  able 
ship  handling  she  survived  the  typhoon  of  18  December 
but  lost  three  men  overboard  and  suffered  damage  which 
was  repaired  at  Ulithi  from  24  December  1944  to  12 
January  1945.  She  returned  to  duty  with  the  3d  Fleet 
fueling  group  operating  in  support  of  the  assaults  on 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  and  the  final  strikes  on  the 
Japanese  homeland  and  on  31  August  she  was  detached 
to  join  a logistics  unit  in  the  Yellow  Sea  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Jinsen,  Korea. 

Donaldson  sailed  from  Okinawa  16  September  1945 
for  Saipan,  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco  arriving 
8 October.  Donaldson  was  decommissioned  5 December 
1945,  and  sold  2 July  1946. 

Donaldson  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Doncella,  see  Greenfish 

Doneff 

John  Lincoln  Doneff  born  12  February  1920  in  New- 
ark, Ohio,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  was 
commissioned  ensign  19  June  1942.  Ensign  Doneff  was 


killed  in  action  when  his  ship,  Pensacola  (CA-24)  was 
damaged  during  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga  in  the  Solo- 
mon Islands  30  November  1942. 

( DE-49 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

BDE-U9,  originally  intended  for  transfer  to  Great 
Britain,  was  launched  24  July  1942  by  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard;  retained  by  the  U.S.  Navy;  named  Doneff 
4 March  1943;  and  commissioned  10  June  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  L.  C.  Mabley,  USNR,  in  command. 

Doneff  arrived  at  San  Diego  as  escort  for  a convoy  9 
September  1943.  On  27  September  she  got  underway 
for  Alaskan  waters  and  escort  duty.  From  April  1944 
she  cruised  between  Attu  and  the  Kurile  Islands  to  re- 
port enemy  contacts,  forced  landings  of  aircraft,  and 
weather,  and  to  guide  planes  and  serve  as  rescue  vessel 
in  case  of  forced  landings.  She  returned  to  Attu  19  May 
for  escort  duty  between  Alaskan  ports.  Except  for  a 
period  as  guard  ship  again  from  1 to  21  August  1944, 
she  continued  to  escort  convoys  until  7 January  1945 
when  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco  and  overhaul. 

Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  9 March  1945  for  exercises, 
Doneff  got  underway  on  the  20th  to  escort  a convoy  to 
Eniwetok,  arriving  28  March.  She  served  at  Guam  on 
patrol  and  local  escort  duty,  then  made  antisubmarine 
patrols  off  Saipan  until  6 August,  when  she  sailed  for 
Okinawa  as  a convoy  escort,  returning  to  Saipan  19 
August.  From  25  August  to  23  September  she  joined 
Mayrant  (DD-402)  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Japa- 
nese garrison  on  Marcus  Island  and  support  occupation 
of  the  island  by  American  troops. 

After  brief  overhaul  at  Guam,  Doneff  put  to  sea  11 
October,  arriving  at  San  Pedro  26  October.  Doneff 
was  decommissioned  22  December  1945  at  San  Diego, 
and  sold  for  scrapping  9 January  1947. 

Donegal 

A number  of  small  towns  in  the  United  States,  and 
a county  and  town  in  Ireland. 

(SwStr:  t.  1,080;  1.  200';  b.  36';  dr.  8';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  130; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  r.,  2 12-pdr.  sb.) 

Donegal,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built  in  1860  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  used  as  a Confederate  blockade 
runner,  occasionally  carrying  the  name  Austin.  She 
was  captured  6 June  1864  off  Mobile  Bay  by  Metacomet ; 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  condemnation;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  and  fitted  for  sea  at  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard;  and  commissioned  3 September  1864,  Acting 
Volunteer  Lieutenant  W.  H.  West  in  command. 

Donegal  stood  down  the  Delaware  River  after  her 
commissioning  for  Charleston,  S.C.,  with  supplies  and  a 
large  number  of  officers  and  men  for  ships  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia 16  September,  and  between  24  September  and 
12  December  made  four  similar  voyages. 

Later,  in  1865,  she  patrolled  the  coasts  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  until  20  August  when  she  sailed 
for  New  York,  arriving  4 days  later.  She  rescued  the 
crew  of  McDonough  which  sank  on  the  23d  while  being 
towed  to  New  York.  Donegal  was  decommissioned  8 
September  1865  and  sold  27  September  1865. 

Donnell 

Earl  Roe  Donnell,  Jr.,  born  3 September  1918  in 
Temple,  Tex.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  24  August 
1940  and  was  appointed  an  aviation  cadet  6 December. 
Ensign  Donnell  was  killed  in  action  while  serving  in 
Scouting  Squadron  6 on  board  Enterprise  (CV-6)  dur- 
ing the  attack  on  the  Marshalls  1 February  1942.  For 
his  courage  in  pressing  home  his  attack  in  the  face  of 
enemy  fighter  opposition  and  heavy  antiaircraft  fire,  he 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Air  Medal. 
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(DE-56:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Donnell  (DE-56)  was  launched  13  March  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Hingham,  Mass.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Donnell,  mother  of  Ensign  Donnell;  and  com- 
missioned 26  June  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  C. 
Billings,  USNR.,  in  command. 

Donnell  sailed  from  Boston  31  August  1943  for  trans- 
atlantic convoy  duty.  She  guarded  the  safe  passage  of 
four  convoys  to  Londonderry  and  return  in  the  buildup 
for  the  invasion  of  Europe  in  June.  At  sea  bound  for 
Londonderry  again  on  her  fifth  voyage,  on  3 May  1944 
Donnell  made  a sound  contact,  then  sighted  a periscope 
a few  minutes  later  and  pressed  home  a depth  charge 
attack.  Simultaneously  she  was  struck  by  a torpedo 
which  blew  off  her  stern.  Explosion  of  her  own  depth 
charges  inflicted  additional  damage  on  the  escort.  Her 
casualties  were  29  killed  and  25  wounded. 

Donnell  was  towed  by  Reeves  (DE-156),  Hopping 
(DE-155),  and  HMS  Samsonia  to  Dunnstaffnage  Bay, 
Scotland,  arriving  12  May.  Since  repairs  would  have 
involved  extensive  reconstruction,  she  was  placed  in 
commission  in  reserve  at  Lisahally,  Northern  Ireland, 
20  June  1944,  for  use  as  an  accommodation  ship.  She 
was  reclassified  IX-182,  15  July  1944.  Towed  to  Ply- 
mouth, England,  in  July  to  embark  passengers  and  take 
on  cargo,  Donnell  was  towed  in  August  to  Cherbourg, 
France,  where  she  supplied  electric  power  to  shore  in- 
stallations. In  February  1945  she  was  returned  to 
England,  and  served  as  barracks  ship  at  Portland  and 
Plymouth  until  towed  back  to  the  States,  arriving  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  18  July  1945.  She  was  decom- 
missioned 23  October  1945,  and  sold  29  April  1946. 


Donner 

A mountain  pass  on  the  pioneer  trail  to  California 
where  the  Donner  party  perished  in  1846. 

(LSD-20:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9'';  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326 ; a.  1 5" ; cl.  Casa  Grande) 

Donner  (LSD-20)  was  launched  6 April  1945  by  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  V.  Alexander, 
Jr.;  and  commissioned  31  July  1945,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander P.  V.  McPeake,  USNR,  in  command. 

Donner  transported  landing  craft  from  Norfolk  to 
New  York,  then  operated  boat  pools  along  the  east  coast 
until  3 November  1946  when  she  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean and  similar  duty.  She  returned  to  Norfolk 
24  December  for  duty  along  the  coast  and  on  voyages 
to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador.  From  31 
January  to  10  March  1948  she  sailed  in  the  Caribbean 
for  a large  scale  landing  exercise  by  the  2d  Fleet. 
Donner  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  12 
August  1949. 

Recommissioned  15  September  1950,  Donner  cruised 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  be- 
tween 5 March  and  6 July  1951.  Operating  from  Norfolk 
she  took  part  in  training  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  and 
made  several  cruises  to  the  waters  off  Greenland  for 
replenishment  and  cold  weather  operations.  From  17 
July  to  7 October  1956  she  made  two  voyages  from 
Norfolk  to  resupply  the  DEW  line  stations.  Donner 
participated  in  the  International  Naval  Review  at 
Hampton  Roads  12  June  1957,  then  sailed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean 28  August  for  NATO  landing  exercises  in 
Turkey.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  8 February  1958  and 
resumed  training  operations  there  and  in  the  Caribbean. 
Donner  prepared  for  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  Lebanon  landings,  but  her  orders  were  can- 
celed when  the  crisis  eased.  During  the  summer  of 
1959,  Donner  took  part  in  Operation  “Inland  Sea,”  the 
historic  first  passage  of  a Navy  task  force  into  the 


Great  Lakes  through  the  newly  dedicated  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway.  Between  7 January  1960  and  14  June, 
she  again  served  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  6th 
Fleet. 

On  18  June  1960  she  entered  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
for  overhaul  and  modernization  which  continued  through 
December  1960. 

Dorado 

A dolphin  fish. 

I 

(SS-248 : dp.  1,526;  1:  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  60;  a 1 3",  10  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

Dorado  (SS-248)  was  launched  23  May  1943  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Allen;  and  commissioned  28  August  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  E.  C.  Schneider  in  command. 

Dorado  sailed  from  New  London  6 October  1943,  for 
the  Canal  Zone  but  never  arrived.  Air  searches  were 
begun  immediately  after  her  scheduled  date  of  arrival 
14  October.  Widely  scattered  oil  slicks  with  occasional 
debris  were  found  and  later  investigation  revealed  that 
a patrol  plane  from  Guantanamo  Bay  delivered  a sur- 
prise attack  on  an  unidentified  submarine  on  12  October 
and  was  later  fired  upon  by  another  unidentified  sub- 
marine. A German  submarine  was  known  to  be  operating 
near  the  scene  of  these  two  contacts,  but  the  actual 
fate  of  Dorado  remains  unknown. 


Dorado  was  the  name  assigned  to  SS-256  which  was 
canceled  on  29  July  1944  during  construction. 

Doran 

John  James  Doran  bom  6 August  1862  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  8 February  1884  and  served 
continuously  until  his  death  16  February  1904  while 
serving  as  chief  master-at-arms  in  Montgomery  (Cruiser 
No.  9).  He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  ex- 
traordinary bravery  and  coolness  under  heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy  while  cutting  the  cables  leading  from 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  11  May  1898. 

I 

DD-185,  formerly  known  as  Bagley  (q.v.),  carried  the 
name  Doran  from  22  December  1939  until  23  September 
1940  when  she  was  decommissioned  and  transferred  to 
Great  Britain. 

II 

(DD-634:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'7";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Fletcher) 

Doran  (DD-634)  was  launched  10  December  1941  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  Hurley, 
sister  of  Chief  Master-at-Arms  Doran;  and  commis- 
sioned 4 August  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  H.  W. 
Gordon  in  command. 

Doran  sailed  from  Norfolk  23  October  1942  screening 
transports  for  the  invasion  landings  at  Safi,  French 
Morocco,  8 November.  Two  days  later  while  on  patrol 
she  investigated  a beached  submarine  which  turned  out 
to  be  French.  The  submarine  had  escaped  from  Casa- 
blanca and  had  been  abandoned  after  suffering  several 
bombing  attacks  by  American  aircraft.  Doran  returned 
to  Norfolk  24  November. 

Between  12  December  1942  and  28  April  1943  Doran 
made  three  voyages  from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to 
arrived  at  Oran  22  June,  and  on  5 July  got  underway 
Casablanca.  She  sailed  from  Norfolk  again  8 June, 
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for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  screening  transports  off 
Scoglitti  and  providing  fire  support  for  the  landings 
10  July.  She  continued  to  serve  in  this  operation  with 
escort  and  patrol  duty  between  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  and 
Sicilian  ports  until  21  August.  Six  days  later  she  sailed 
from  Casablanca  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  New 
York  14  September. 

Returning  to  convoy  duty,  Doran  made  five  voyages 
between  Boston  and  New  York  and  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  between  22  October  1943  and  1 May  1944.  She 
sailed  from  Norfolk  17  May  to  return  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean where  she  screened  transports  from  Oran  to 
Naples  and  conducted  exercises  and  antisubmarine  pa- 
trols off  Oran  and  Gibraltar.  She  returned  to  New  York 
22  August  and  made  one  convoy  voyage  to  Liverpool 
from  6 October  to  1 November  before  sailing  to  the 
Canal  Zone  as  escort  for  Randolph  (CV-15). 

From  13  January  to  26  April  1945  Doran  escorted  two 
convoys  to  Oran,  then  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  began  con- 
version to  a high-speed  minesweeper.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied DMS-41,  30  May  1945.  Her  conversion  and  shake- 
down  completed,  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  2 July  for  a 
month  of  training  at  San  Diego,  called  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  reached  Okinawa  7 October.  She  swept  mines  in 
the  Yellow  Sea  and  served  on  escort  and  courier  duty 
at  Shanghi,  China,  until  3 January  1946,  when  she 
sailed  for  Wakanoura  Wan  escorting  the  ships  of  Mine 
Squadron  11  to  buoy-laying  duty.  Doran  remained  on 
duty  in  Japanese  waters  until  11  March  when  she  sailed 
from  Yokosuka  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  the  last  day 
of  the  month.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  re- 
serve at  San  Diego  29  January  1947.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied DD-634,  15  July  1955. 

Doran  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dorchester 

Counties  in  Maryland  and  South  Carolina. 

I 

The  first  Dorchester,  sailing  vessel,  served  in  the  5th 
Naval  District  during  1917-18. 

II 

(APB-46:  dp.  2,189;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  123;  a.  8 40  mm.;  cl.  Benewah) 

The  second  Dorchester  (APB-46)  was  launched  12 
April  1945  by  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  and  Iron  Co., 
Evansville,  Ind.  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Walsh;  and 
commissioned  15  June  1945,  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  Orleans  5 August  1945,  Dorchester 
embarked  troops  at  Pearl  Harbor,  then  sailed  to  deliver 
cargo  and  receive  more  passengers  at  Eniwetok  and 
Guam  as  she  made  her  passage  to  Japan.  On  15  October 
she  reported  for  service  as  barracks  ship  at  Wakayama 
and  at  Kobe  from  11  February  1946  to  4 March.  Dor- 
chester then  sailed  for  San  Francisco  arriving  9 April. 
She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  16  October  1946. 

Doria,  Andrew,  see  Andrew  Doria 


Doris  B.  Ill 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  48';  b.  10';  dr.  3'7";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Doris  B.  Ill  (No.  733),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the 
Navy  was  placed  in  commission  on  25  June  1917,  Boat- 
swain F.  B.  Laight,  in  command,  and  assigned  to  the 
2d  Naval  District  for  patrol  duty.  Following  decom- 


missioning, she  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  3 De- 
cember 1918. 


Doris  B.  IV 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  67';  b.  13'4'';  dr.  5';  s.  17  k. ; cpl.  10;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Doris  B.  IV  (No.  625)  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in 
April  1917,  commissioned  on  12  May  1917,  Boatswain 
G.  C.  McKenzie,  USNRF,  in  command,  and  assigned  to 
the  1st  Naval  District  for  patrol  duty.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  at  Boston  on  31  January  1919  and 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department  on  21  Novem- 
ber 1919. 

Dorothea 

A former  name  retained. 

( Gbt. ) 

Dorothea  was  built  in  1897  by  William  Cramp  and 
Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  21 
May  1898;  and  commissioned  1 June  1898,  Lieutenant 
Commander  W.  J.  Bernette  in  command. 

Dorothea  put  to  sea  from  Philadelphia  14  June  1898 
and  patrolled  from  Key  West  to  Havana,  Cuba,  until 
returning  to  Hampton  Roads  28  August.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  20  September  and  remained  at  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  until  January  1900  when  she  was  taken 
to  League  Island.  There  she  was  briefly  in  commission 
from  1 to  24  October  1900.  In  May  1901  she  was  loaned 
to  the  Illinois  Naval  Militia  and  was  taken  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  Chicago.  In  1909  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ohio  State  Militia  and  was  based  at  Cleve- 
land. She  was  placed  in  full  commission  there  20  April 
1917  following  American  entry  into  World  War  I and 
sailed  2 July  for  duty  on  the  east  coast. 

Arriving  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  10  August  1917,  Dorothea 
patrolled  in  Mexican  waters  and  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  United  States  until  1918.  On  8 January  she 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  Havana,  Cuba,  where  she 
served  in  the  instruction  of  Cuban  naval  officers,  re- 
turning to  Key  West  for  stores  and  repairs  occasionally. 
From  13  November  1918,  Dorothea  served  as  a transport 
in  Cuban,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Dominican  waters,  operat- 
ing briefly  under  the  command  of  the  military  governor 
of  Santa  Domingo.  She  arrived  at  New  Orleans  30  May 
1919,  was  decommissioned  23  June  1919,  and  was  sold 
20  November  1919. 


Dorothea  L.  Dix 

Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  born  4 April  1802  at  Hampden, 
Maine,  taught  school  as  a young  woman.  In  1841  she 
began  her  well-known  efforts  to  secure  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill,  instituting  many  reforms  and 
advocating  State  care  which  later  became  a reality.  She 
was  superintendent  of  women  nurses  during  the  Civil 
War  and  continued  her  humanitarian  work  until  her 
death  17  July  1887. 

(A P-67 : dp.  11,625  (f.) ; 1.  473';  b.  66';  dr.  22'5";  s. 

16  k.;  cpl.  422;  a.  1 4",  4 3") 

Dorothea  L.  Dix  (AP-67)  was  launched  22  June  1940 
as  Exemplar  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Miss  P.  J.  Kalloch;  transferred  to  the  Navy  13  Septem- 
ber 1942;  and  commissioned  17  September  1942,  Captain 
L.  B.  Schulten  in  command. 

Putting  to  sea  from  Cove  Point,  Md.,  23  October  1942, 
Dorothea  L.  Dix  sailed  with  TF  34  to  land  Army  troops 
and  supply  scout  boats  in  the  assault  at  Safi,  French 
Morocco,  from  8 to  12  November.  She  returned  to  Nor- 
folk 24  November.  Between  12  December  1942  and  5 
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April  1943  she  made  two  more  transatlantic  voyages  to 
Oran,  Algeria,  carrying  Army  troops  and  nurses. 

After  amphibious  training  at  Norfolk,  she  sailed  8 
June  1943  for  Oran,  arriving  22  June.  On  5 July  she 
got  underway  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  arriving  off 
Scoglitti  late  on  9 July  and  debarking  her  troops  and 
cargo  early  the  next  day  under  heavy  air  attack.  She 
embarked  wounded  and  one  Italian  prisoner  and  re- 
turned to  Oran  15  July.  A week  later  she  was  en  route 
to  New  York,  arriving  3 August  to  debark  her  passen- 
gers, German  prisoners  of  war.  A similar  voyage  was 
made  to  Oran  between  21  August  and  21  September 
after  which  she  sailed  8 October  for  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix  arrived  at  Gourock  Bay,  Scotland, 
17  October  1943,  and  sailed  10  days  later  for  Algiers 
where  she  exchanged  troops  for  243  survivors  of  Beatty 
(DD-630)  and  for  Oran  to  embark  Army  troops.  She 
unloaded  cargo  at  Gourock  Bay  between  24  and  30 
November  then  sailed  to  New  York,  arriving  11  De- 
cember. Between  29  December  1943  and  10  March  1944 
she  carried  troops  on  two  voyages  from  New  York  to 
Gourock  Bay  and  Liverpool. 

On  23  March  1944  Dorothea  L.  Dix  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  arriving  3 April. 
After  amphibious  training  in  the  Clyde  area,  she  sortied 
with  Temporary  Transport  Division  97  from  Portland, 
England,  5 June  for  the  invasion  landings  at  Normandy 
the  following  day.  She  returned  to  Weymouth  Bay  on 
the  7th  to  debark  casualties,  then  embarked  troops  in 
the  Clyde  area  and  tanks  at  Avonmouth  which  she  car- 
ried to  Naples,  arriving  16  July. 

She  put  out  from  Naples  13  August  1944  for  the  in- 
vasion of  southern  France  2 days  later,  unloading  tanks 
and  Army  troops  for  the  assault  landings.  She  con- 
tinued to  support  this  operation  by  carrying  French, 
British,  and  Italian  as  well  as  American  troops  to  Baie 
de  la  Cavalaire  and  Marseilles  from  Naples  and  Oran 
until  22  October.  Three  days  later  she  left  Oran  for 
New  York,  arriving  8 November. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix  put  to  sea  from  New  York  18  De- 
cember 1944,  and  arrived  at  San  Francisco  4 January 
1945.  Two  weeks  later  she  sailed  to  carry  Army  troops 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  returning  to  San  Francisco  2 February. 
After  a voyage  to  Attu,  to  transport  Army  troops  to 
Aleutian  Islands  she  proceeded  to  Okinawa  arriving  1 
May.  Here  she  landed  support  troops  and  embarked 
casualties  and  naval  passengers  for  San  Francisco,  ar- 
riving 27  May. 

Between  10  June  1945  and  9 February  1946  Dorothea 
L.  Dix  operated  on  transport  duty  from  San  Francisco 
and  other  west  coast  ports  to  the  Philippines,  carrying 
replacements  to  the  Pacific  and  returning  veterans.  She 
sailed  to  New  York  29  March  1946,  was  decommissioned 
there  24  April  1946,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  disposal  the  same  day. 

Dorothea  L.  Dix  received  five  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Dorothy 

Former  name  retained. 

Dorothy  (No.  1289)  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in 
1917  from  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Maryland. 
She  was  placed  in  service  in  the  5th  Naval  District 
where  she  remained  until  returned  to  her  owner  on  24 
September  1918. 

Dorothy  Cullen 

Former  name  retained. 

(Tug:  dp.  280;  1.  81'1";  b.  20';  dr.  8'3'';  s.  12  k.) 

Dorothy  Cullen  (No.  2183),  a tug,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  9 September  1918,  commissioned  on  18 


September  1918,  Boatswain  L.  E.  Dodd,  USNRF,  in 
command,  and  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  where 
she  performed  minesweeping  and  towing  duties  in  the 
New  York  area.  Dorothy  Cullen  was  decommissioned 
on  21  October  1919  and  sold. 

Dorsey 

John  Dorsey,  a native  of  Maryland,  was  appointed 
midshipman  28  April  1801.  He  was  killed  7 August 
1804  in  the  attack  on  Tripoli  in  north  Africa  when 
Gunboat  No.  9 was  blown  up  by  an  enemy  shell. 

( DD-117 : dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  8'8";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  2 3*',  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Rathburne) 

Dorsey  (DD-117)  was  launched  9 April  1918  by  Wil- 
liam Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  Means,  distant  relative  of  Midshipman  Dorsey; 
and  commissioned  16  September  1918,  Commander  G.  F. 
Neal  in  command. 

Dorsey  sailed  with  a merchant  convoy  from  Phila- 
delphia 20  September  1918,  escorted  it  to  Ireland,  and 
returned  to  New  York  19  October.  Between  28  October 
and  20  November,  she  voyaged  on  escort  duty  to  the 
Azores,  then  operated  locally  out  of  New  York  until  13 
January  1919  when  she  got  underway  for  target  practice 
and  fleet  maneuvers  in  Cuban  waters,  returning  2 
March.  Three  days  later  she  sailed  to  escort  George 
Washington  with  President  Woodrow  Wilson  embarked 
as  far  as  the  Azores,  returning  to  Guantanamo  Bay  21 
March  to  join  the  Fleet  for  maneuvers. 

Dorsey  sailed  from  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  9 April 
1919,  and  arrived  at  Valetta,  Malta,  26  April  to  report 
to  Commander,  Adriatic  Squadron,  for  duty  in  the 
execution  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  with  Austria. 
She  served  in  the  Mediterranean  until  9 July  when  she 
proceeded  to  New  York  arriving  on  the  21st. 

Dorsey  sailed  from  New  York  with  her  division  17 
September  1919  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San 
Diego  12  October.  She  joined  in  fleet  maneuvers  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  operated  with  seaplanes  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  until  clearing  San  Diego  25  June  1921  to  join  the 
Asiatic  Fleet. 

Dorsey  arrived  at  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  24 
August  1921,  and  served  in  experimental  submarine 
practice  and  long-range  battle  and  torpedo  practice. 
On  3 June  1922  she  sailed  from  Manila  to  call  at  Shang- 
hai and  Chefoo,  China,  Nagasaki,  Japan,  and  Pearl 
Harbor  on  her  passage  to  San  Francisco  where  she 
arrived  2 October.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission 
at  San  Diego  9 March  1923. 

Recommissioned  1 March  1930  Dorsey  operated  on  the 
west  coast,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands acting  as  plane  guard  for  carriers  and  participat- 
ing in  tactical  maneuvers  with  the  fleet.  In  reserve  from 
10  to  29  June  1935,  she  then  entered  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  for  the  installation  of  gear  for  her  new  assignment 
as  a high-speed  towing  vessel. 

Dorsey  continued  to  operate  from  San  Diego  providing 
high-speed  target  towing  for  ships  in  training  along  the 
west  coast,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and,  between  29  December 
1938  and  25  April  1939,  in  the  Caribbean.  From  3 July 
1940  she  was  based  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She  entered  Pearl 
Harbor  Navy  Yard  6 November  for  conversion  to  a 
high-speed  minesweeper  and  was  reclassified  DMS-1  on 
19  November  1940. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941,  Dorsey  was  at  sea  with  TF  3 bound  for  Johnson 
Island.  The  force  returned  to  its  base  on  the  9th,  and 
Dorsey  was  assigned  to  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier  for 
patrol,  local  escort,  and  training  duty.  Except  for  over- 
haul at  San  Francisco  from  1 January  to  11  February 
1943,  she  remained  on  this  duty  until  24  September  1943. 

After  scouting  convoys  to  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  Dorsey  sailed  to  the  Solomon 
Islands  for  patrol  and  minesweeping  operations.  She 
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swept  and  patrolled  off  Cape  Torokina,  Bougainville,  and 
screened  transports  during  the  landings  of  1 November, 
returning  on  8 and  13  November  with  reinforcement 
and  supply  convoys.  She  escorted  from  her  base  at  Port 
Purvis  to  Neoumea  until  29  March  1944,  then  screened 
transports  between  Port  Purvis,  Kwajalein,  Manus,  and 
New  Georgia  until  arriving  at  Majuro  12  May  for  duty 
towing  targets  at  high  speed  for  ships  in  training. 
From  20  June  to  9 July  she  guarded  convoys  between 
Kwajalein  and  Eniwetok,  then  escorted  Makin  Island 
(CVE-93)  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  proceeded  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  overhaul. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  1 October  1944  Dorsey 
had  towing  duty  and  joined  in  minesweeping  experi- 
ments until  9 November  when  she  got  underway  as 
convoy  escort  for  Port  Purvis.  On  1 December  she 
arrived  at  Manus  for  minesweeping  operations  until 
23  December.  Continuing  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte, 
Dorsey  sortied  on  2 January  1945  for  the  invasion  of 
Lingayen  Gulf.  During  the  preinvasion  minesweeping 
she  accounted  for  several  attacking  planes  and  rescued 
five  survivors  from  stricken  LCl(G)-70. 

Dorsey  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  for  preinvasion  mine- 
sweeping 16  February  1945.  She  patrolled  during  the 
assault  landings,  and  towed  bomb-damaged  Gamble 
(DM-15)  to  safety  18  February.  She  sailed  from  Iwo 
Jima  1 March  for  Ulithi  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of 
Okinawa,  where  she  arrived  25  March  to  sweep 
mines.  On  the  27th  she  was  struck  a glancing  blow  by 
a suicide  plane  which  killed  three  of  her  crew  and 
wounded  two.  Dorsey  remained  on  duty,  screening  as- 
sault shipping  during  the  landings  of  1 April  and  pa- 
trolling until  the  4th  when  she  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  and  battle  damage  repairs. 

Returning  to  Okinawa  1 July  1945  Dorsey  joined  the 
minesweeping  unit  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  3d 
Fleet  raids  on  the  Japanese  home  islands.  She  sailed  on 
14  September  for  minesweeping  operations  in  the  Van 
Diemen  Straits,  returning  to  Okinawa  five  days  later. 
On  9 October  she  was  grounded  by  a severe  typhoon. 
Decommissioned  8 December  1945,  her  battered  hulk  was 
destroyed  1 January  1946. 

Dorsey  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Dortch 

Isaac  Foote  Dortch,  born  12  December  1883  in  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1905. 
He  commanded  Warrington  (DD-30)  in  1915,  and  during 
World  War  I,  commanded  Wadsworth  (DD-60)  and 
fitted  out  and  commissioned  Talbot  (DD-114).  For  his 
distinguished  service  while  commanding  Wadsworth 
and  Talbot,  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross.  Captain 
Dortsch  served  as  naval  attache  in  Argentina  and  Chile 
during  1922-25  and  died  while  on  active  duty  4 June 
1932  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

(DD-670 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl. 

Fletcher) 

Dortch  (DD-670)  was  launched  20  June  1943  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
Sponsored  by  Miss  M.  C.  Dortch,  daughter  of  Captain 
Dortch;  and  commissioned  7 August  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  R.  C.  Young  in  command. 

During  October  and  November  1943  Dortch  sailed  to 
Trinidad,  British  West  Indies,  where  she  served  as 
plane  guard  and  screen  for  Langley  (CVL-27)  during 
the  carrier’s  shakedown  cruise.  Dortch  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk 3 December  in  the  screen  of  newly  commissioned 
Intrepid  (CV-11)  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  28  De- 
cember. 

Dortch  served  in  the  screen  of  the  fast  carriers  of 
TF  58  during  the  capture  and  occupation  of  the  Mar- 
shalls from  29  January  1944.  She  took  part  in  the 


initial  raids  on  Truk  of  16  and  17  February  and  on  the 
Marianas  on  23  February,  then  sailed  with  the  task 
group  providing  air  cover  for  landings  on  Emirau 
Island  in  March.  Later  that  month  she  rejoined  TF  58 
for  raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi  and  Woleai  from  30 
March  to  1 April;  support  of  the  Hollandia  operation 
in  New  Guinea  on  21  and  22  April;  and  a repeat  raid 
on  Truk  from  29  April  to  1 May. 

After  screening  escort  carriers  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
Dortch  returned  to  TF  58  for  the  capture  and  occupa- 
tion of  Saipan,  screening  the  carriers  as  they  fought 
and  won  the  decisive  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea.  Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Guam  Dortch  patrolled  west  of  the 
island  as  life  guard  and  fighter  director  ship,  as  well 
as  screening  the  carriers  that  provided  air  support  for 
the  troops  ashore. 

Dortch  saw  action  in  the  5th  Fleet  raids  on  the  Bonins 
on  4 and  5 August  1944,  then  returned  to  cover  the 
landings  on  Peleliu,  Palau  Islands,  15  September.  She 
remained  with  the  fast  carriers  while  they  pounded 
airfields  and  installations  in  the  Nansei  Shoto,  Formosa, 
Luzon,  and  on  the  Chinese  coast  to  neutralize  Japanese 
bases  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 
She  continued  to  protect  the  carriers  as  they  launched 
strikes  against  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf,  24-25  October. 

On  10  February  1945  Dortch  sortied  in  a scouting  line 
ahead  of  TF  58  for  the  strike  on  the  Tokyo  Bay  area 
of  16  and  17  February.  On  the  following  day  Dortch 
with  Clarence  K.  Bronson  (DD-668)  attacked  and  se- 
riously damaged  an  enemy  picket  vessel ; Dortch  received 
14  casualties  in  the  action.  On  the  19th  she  was  off  Iwo 
Jima  for  the  assault  landings,  and  continued  to  patrol 
off  the  island  in  the  day  and  screen  transports  at  night. 
She  rejoined  the  carriers  for  raids  on  Tokyo  on  25 
February  and  strikes  and  photographic  reconnaissance 
missions  over  Okinawa  1 March.  Returning  to  duty  at 
Iwo  Jima,  Dortch  sailed  29  March  for  an  overhaul  on 
the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  21  April. 

Dortch  got  underway  9 July  1945,  and  bombarded 
Wake  Island  8 August  while  making  her  passage  to 
Guam.  On  27  August  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay,  and  served 
in  the  occupation  of  Japan  and  its  possessions  until 
sailing  for  the  States  5 December  1945.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  19 
July  1946. 

Recommissioned  4 May  1951  Dortch  was  assigned  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  from  Newport,  operated  on  the 
east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean.  In  August  1952  she 
sailed  to  take  part  in  NATO  Operation  “Mainbrace,” 
off  Norway  and  Denmark,  returning  to  Newport  9 
October.  On  27  Anril  1953  she  sailed  for  the  Pacific, 
and  operated  with  TF  77  off  Korea  until  October.  She 
continued  west  to  complete  a round-the-world  cruise, 
returning  to  Newport  in  December.  In  1954-55  and 
1957  she  served  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
patrolling  off  the  Gaza  Strip,  where  conditions  remained 
tense  after  the  Suez  Crisis,  during  the  latter  cruise. 
Dortch  continued  her  east  coast  and  Caribbean  opera- 
tions until  again  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
13  December  1957. 

Dortch  received  eiffht  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  one  for  Korean  war  service. 

Dory,  see  Half  beak 

Dotterel 

Dotterel  is  a European  and  Asiatic  plover. 


Dotterel  (AM-358)  was  canceled  on  1 November  1945 
during  construction. 

I 

The  name  Dotterel  was  assigned  erroneously  to  AMS- 
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72  which  was  building  for  the  Military  Defense  Assist- 
ance Program.  The  name  was  canceled  on  9 June  1953. 

Douglas 

A county  in  Nebraska. 

Douglas  was  the  name  assigned  to  APR-7  whose 
construction  was  canceled  on  12  March  1943. 


Douglas  A.  Munro 

Douglas  Albert  Munro  bom  11  October  1919  in  Van- 
couver, Canada,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  18 
September  1939.  Signalman  First  Class  Munro  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  gal- 
lantry during  the  daring  evacuation  of  the  beleaguered 
Marines  from  Point  Cruz,  Guadalcanal,  leading  the 
boats  to  the  beach  and  then  placing  his  craft  as  a shield 
between  the  beachhead  and  Japanese  fire  which  took 
his  life  27  September  1942  just  before  the  evacuation 
was  completed. 

(DE-422 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.;  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

John  C.  Butler ) 

Douglas  A.  Munro  (DE-422)  was  launched  8 March 
1944  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  spon- 
sored by  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  E.  Munro,  USCGR, 
mother  of  Signalman  Munro;  and  commissioned  11  July 
1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  Morris  in  command. 

From  20  September  to  19  October  1944  Douglas  A. 
Munro  served  as  escort  for  Vixen  (PG-53)  carrying 
Admiral  R.  E.  Ingersoll,  Commander-in-Chief,  Atlantic 
Fleet  on  a tour  of  Caribbean  defenses.  She  voyaged  to 
Casablanca  as  escort  for  Kasaan  Bay  (CVE-69)  be- 
tween 24  October  and  14  November,  then  left  Norfolk 
7 December  for  the  Pacific.  After  exercising  at  Manus, 
she  sailed  to  Biak,  Schouten  Islands,  to  pick  up  a con- 
voy of  LSTs  and  merchant  ships  bound  for  Lingayen 
Gulf,  arriving  there  9 February.  Douglas  A.  Munro 
returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  and  on  the  20th 
sailed  to  escort  a convoy  of  Army  tugs  to  Subic  Bay. 
Upon  her  arrival  a week  later  she  was  assigned  to 
screen  a minesweeping  unit  clearing  the  San  Bernardino 
Strait  and  the  approaches  to  Manila  Bay,  and  also 
supported  naval  and  amphibious  operations  on  nearby 
shores.  She  operted  at  Subic  Bay  until  6 May. 

Douglas  A.  Munro  served  in  the  assault  and  occupa- 
tion of  Borneo  from  19  May  to  5 July  1945.  She  es- 
corted supply  convoys  from  Leyte,  bombarded  enemy 
positions,  and  served  as  antisubmarine  patrol  vessel. 
She  escorted  transports  from  Ulithi  to  the  Philippines 
from  19  to  26  July,  then  patrolled  against  submarines 
between  Leyte  and  Okinawa  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Douglas  A.  Munro  cleared  Leyte  6 September  to  join 
the  South  China  Force,  arriving  in  the  approaches  to 
the  Yangtze  River  on  the  19th.  She  served  with  this 
force  until  5 January  1946  when  she  got  underway  from 
Hong  Kong  for  the  west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 1 February.  Moving  to  San  Diego  30  March,  she 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  15  Janu- 
ary 1947. 

Recommissioned  28  February  1951,  Douglas  A.  Munro 
sailed  from  San  Diego  8 July  for  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
during  the  passage  rescued  a civilian  who  had  been 
washed  overboard  during  the  Transpacific  Yacht  Race. 
After  training  until  29  October,  she  sailed  for  Korean 
waters  to  serve  with  the  U.N.  Blockading  and  Escort 
Force,  participating  in  the  seige  and  bombardment  of 
Wonsan  Harbor.  She  was  also  active  in  rescue  work. 
While  on  patrol  in  the  Formosa  Straits  on  25  January 
1952  she  aided  the  Chinese  Nationalist  dredger  Chien 
Wong,  and  on  12  February  she  assisted  the  British 
merchant  vessel  SS  Wing  Sang  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Communist  pirates.  Douglas  A.  Munro  also  rescued 


two  crew  members  of  a crashed  torpedo  bomber  and 
picked  up  two  Marine  colonels  whose  helicopter  had 
crashed  on  an  island  in  the  Han  River  estuary.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  24  May  1952  for  overhaul 
and  training. 

During  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  war, 
from  9 May  to  11  December  1953,  Douglas  A.  Munro 
served  with  TF  95  on  escort  and  patrol  duty.  During 
this  deployment  she  rescued  the  crew  of  a downed  patrol 
plane.  She  put  out  from  Pearl  Harbor  again  1 July 
1954  to  patrol  in  the  Marianas  and  Carolines,  United 
Nations  Trust  Territories  under  American  administra- 
tion, and  visited  more  than  100  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific  before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  31  January 
1955. 

Sailing  from  Pearl  Harbor  22  October  1955  Douglas 
A.  Munro  served  in  the  western  Pacific  until  14  January 
1956  when  she  returned  to  patrol  the  Trust  Territories. 
On  the  27th  while  conducting  a surveillance  of  the 
Bonins,  she  discovered  a Japanese  fishing  vessel  violat- 
ing the  3-mile  limit  and  placed  a prize  crew  aboard 
Harakawa  Maru  to  take  her  to  the  Commissioner  for 
the  Trust  Territories.  Douglas  A.  Munro  completed  her 
tour  at  Pearl  Harbor  24  March  1956. 

In  her  annual  deployments  from  1956  to  1959,  Douglas 
A.  Munro  served  both  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol,  and  in 
surveillance  of  the  Trust  Territories.  Her  last  cruise, 
from  August  1959  through  March  1960,  was  devoted 
solely  to  patrol  of  the  Pacific  islands  under  American 
administration.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  reserve  at  Mare  Island  24  June  1960. 

Douglas  A.  Munro  received  three  battle  stars  for 
Korean  war  service. 

Douglas  County,  see  LST—731 
Douglas  H.  Fox 

Douglas  Harold  Fox  born  26  March  1905  in  Walled 
Lake,  Mich.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  3 June 
1926.  After  service  in  various  ships  and  shore  stations, 
he  was  given  command  of  the  newly  commissioned 
Barton  (DD-599)  29  May  1942.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Fox  went  down  with  his  ship  when  she  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  in  the  naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  13  Novem- 
ber 1942.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  his  contribution  to  the  defeat  of  a superior 
enemy  force  in  this  battle,  and  was  later  awarded  a 
Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a second  Navy  Cross  for  earlier 
actions  on  26  and  30  October  and  3 November  in  which 
he  had  rescued  downed  aviators  and  survivors  of  Hornet 
(CV-8)  under  hazardous  conditions. 

(DD-779:  dp.  2,220;  1.  376'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  15'8";  s.  34 
k.;  cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Douglas  H.  Fox  (DD-779)  was  launched  30  September 
1944  by  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Boone;  and  commissioned  26 
December  1944,  Commander  R.  M.  Pitts  in  command. 

Douglas  H.  Fox  joined  in  exercises  in  the  Hawaiians 
from  31  March  1945  to  21  April,  then  sailed  to  join  the 
radar  picket  line  at  Okinawa,  arriving  5 May.  She 
accounted  for  7 planes  during  a concentrated  attack  by 
11  enemy  planes,  splashed  5 of  her  attackers  before 
being  hit  by  a kamikaze  and  its  bomb,  and  sprayed  with 
burning  gasoline  from  1 of  her  own  victims.  Although 
7 of  her  crew  were  killed  and  35  wounded,  the  fires  were 
quickly  extinguished  and  effective  damage  control 
measures  enabled  Do7iglas  H.  Fox  to  reach  Kerama 
Retto  under  her  own  power  for  temporary  repairs.  She 
continued  to  San  Francisco  for  permanent  repairs, 
ariving  23  June. 

After  refresher  training  at  San  Diego,  Douglas  H. 
Fox  sailed  on  30  September  1945  for  the  east  coast, 
arriving  at  New  York  17  October  for  the  Navy  Day 
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celebrations.  She  put  in  to  her  home  port,  Norfolk,  2 
November  and  served  on  local  operations  and  plane 
guard  duty  in  the  Caribbean.  She  aided  in  the  shake- 
down  of  the  new  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVB- 
42)  from  14  January  to  6 March  1946,  visiting  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  February.  Douglas  H.  Fox  remained 
in  the  Caribbean  in  various  training  and  escort  duties 
until  14  December  1946  when  she  arrived  at  New  London 
for  leave  and  upkeep. 

Douglas  H.  Fox  departed  Norfolk  21  July  1947  for  a 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  29  September, 
while  bound  for  Trieste,  she  struck  a World  War  II 
mine  which  severely  damaged  her  stern,  killed  3 and 
injured  12  of  her  crew.  She  was  towed  to  Venice  by  two 
Italian  tugs,  and  put  to  sea  on  13  November  in  tow  of 
Luiseno  (ATF-156)  for  Boston,  arriving  5 December 
for  repairs. 

Sailing  from  Newport,  R.I.,  20  July  1948,  Douglas  H. 
Fox  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  and  visited  various 
ports  there  until  28  September  when  she  joined  Hunting  - 
ton  (CL-107)  for  a good  will  cruise  to  Mombasa,  Kenya; 
Durban,  South  Africa;  and  round  Cape  Horn  to  Buenos 
Aires,  Rio.de  Janeiro,  and  Montevideo.  She  returned  to 
Norfolk  8 December  for  operations  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  until  5 January  1950  when  she  arrived  at 
Charleston,  S.C.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  there  21  April  1950. 

Recommissioned  15  November  1950,  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Korea,  Douglas  H.  Fox  served  on  the  east 
coast  until  22  January  1952  when  she  got  underway 
from  Norfolk  for  the  Far  East.  She  joined  the  screen 
of  TF  77  on  patrol  off  Korea,  and  participated  in  the 
bombardment  of  Wonsan  13  March.  Later  in  March  she 
joined  Manchester  (CL— 83)  in  conducting  harassing 
fire  against  enemy  troops  on  the  east  coast.  In  May  she 
began  independent  operations,  shelling  targets,  support- 
ing minesweeping  operations,  and  weakening  the  North 
Korean  fishing  industry  by  capturing  26  sampans.  She 
got  underway  from  Yokosuka  21  June  1952  and  sailed 
west  through  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  complete  a round-the-world  cruise  at  Norfolk  19 
August,  this  time  in  a reverse  direction. 

Douglas  H.  Fox  made  a midshinman  training  cruise 
to  Nova  Scotia  from  20  June  to  8 July  1955,  and  served 
tours  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
from  7 November  1956  to  20  February  1957.  Between 
3 September  and  22  December  1957  sne  joined  elements 
of  the  British  and  Canadian  navies  for  a NATO  exercise 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  visiting  the  Mediterranean  before 
returning  to  Norfolk  to  resume  local  operations.  Be- 
tween 7 August  1959  and  26  February  1960,  she  served 
again  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf,  returning  to  Norfolk  for  overhaul. 
From  June  through  the  end  of  1960,  Douglas  H.  Fox 
operated  off  east  coast,  cruising  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  NATO  maneuvers,  and  patrolling  in  the 
Caribbean  during  political  unrest  in  Central  America. 

Dovalas  H.  Fox  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service  and  one  for  Korean  war  service. 

Douglas  L.  Howard 

Douglas  Legate  Howard*  born  11  February  1885  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1906.  He  was  commanding  officer  of  Drayton 
(DD-23),  Rowan  (DD-64),  and  Bell  (DD-95)  during 
World  War  I and  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his 
distinguished  service  on  patrol  and  convoy  escort  duty 
in  waters  infested  with  submarines  and  mines.  Captain 
Howard  retired  in  1933  and  died  at  Annapolis  14  De- 
cember 1936. 

(DE-138 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Edsall) 

Douglas  L.  Howard  (DE-138)  was  launched  24  Janu- 


ary 1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange, 
Tex.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  I.  Thomas,  daughter  of 
Captain  Howard;  and  commissioned  29  July  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  G.  D.  Kissam,  USNR,  in  command. 

Between  4 October  1943  and  19  March  1944  Douglas 
L.  Howard  escorted  three  convoys  to  Casablanca,  French 
Morocco.  She  joined  the  hunter-killer  group  operating 
with  Core  (CVE-13)  for  one  cruise  between  3 April  and 
30  May,  then  made  a similar  patrol  with  the  group 
formed  around  Wake  Island  (CVE-65),  from  15  June  to 
29  August.  After  repairs  at  Boston,  she  joined  Mission 
Bay  (CVE-59)  for  antisubmarine  patrol  in  the  South 
Atlantic  from  8 September  to  26  November. 

Douglas  L.  Howard  continued  to  screen  Mission  Bay 
during  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  the  qualification  of 
aviators  in  carrier  operations  off  Mayport,  Fla.,  then 
returned  to  ASW  operations  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Douglas  L.  Howard  left  Boston  30  June  1945  for  San 
Diego,  and  reached  Pearl  Harbor  8 August.  On  3 Sep- 
tember she  reported  to  Eniwetok  for  patrol  and  local 
escort  duty,  and  from  25  September  to  16  November  she 
assisted  in  the'  occupation  of  Lele  Island  in  the  Caro- 
lines and  the  dispostion  of  its  surrendered  military 
equipment.  She  served  on  occupation  duty  in  the 
Marshalls  until  6 January  1946  when  she  left  Kwajalein 
for  the  United  States.  She  called  at  San  Diego,  then 
continued  to  New  York,  arriving  15  February.  On  13 
March  she  arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  17  June 
1946. 

Dour 

Inflexible;  stern;  severe. 

(AM-223:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  14.8  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Dour  (AM-223)  was  launched  25  March  1944  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Douglas;  and  commissioned  4 November 
1944,  Lieutenant  W.  V.  Byrd,  USNR,  in  command. 

Dour  arrived  at  Boston  26  November  from  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  She  served  in  the 
Local  Defense  Force,  until  1 February  1945  when  she 
got  underway  for  Norfolk. 

Dour  sailed  from  Norfolk  9 March  1945  for  the  Pacific. 
She  called  at  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Saipan  and 
arrived  at  Okinawa  26  May  escorting  a convoy  of  land- 
ing craft.  After  patrolling  off  Okinawa  and  le  Shima, 
on  23  July  she  joined  in  minesweeping  coordinated  with 
the  3d  Fleet  strikes  on  Japan.  Engaged  in  postwar 
sweeping  operations  Dour  swept  for  mines  in  the  Y ellow 
Sea  and  off  Jinsen,  Korea.  On  9 September  she  arrived 
at  Sasebo,  Japan,  and  swept  Japanese  waters  until  28 
December  when  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast,  arriving 
at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  7 February  1946.  On  8 April  she 
got  underway  for  Algiers,  La.,  where  she  remained 
from  26  April  to  2 May.  She  served  ships  in  reserve  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  until  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
there  15  March  1947.  She  was  reclassified  MSF-223  on 
7 February  1955. 

Dour  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dove,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

Dover,  see  Wilmington 

Downes 

John  Downes  born  in  1786  in  Canton,  Mass.,  served  as 
acting  midshipman  from  9 September  1800  and  was 
appointed  midshipman  1 June  1802.  He  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  during  the  War  with  Tripoli  in  1804 
in  frigate  Congress,  and  was  executive  officer  for  Cap- 
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tain  David  Porter  in  Essex  during  the  War  of  1812.  He 
commanded  Epervier,  Guerriere,  Ontario  and  Independ- 
ence, and  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  was  Commodore  of 
the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean  Squadrons.  Captain 
Downes  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  11  August  1854. 

I 

(DD-45:  dp.  1,072;  1.  305'3";  b.  31'2";  dr.  9'3";  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  98;  a.  4 4",  8 18"  tt. ; cl.  Cassin) 

The  first  Downes  (DD-45)  was  launched  8 November 
1913  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Simons,  great-granddaughter 
of  Captain  Downes;  outfitted  for  service  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  11  February  1915,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  W.  Johnson  in  command. 

Downes  conducted  her  shakedown  off  New  York  and  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  then  returned  to  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  where  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  from  4 October 
1915  to  26  May  1917  for  the  construction  and  installa- 
tion of  new  machinery  by  the  contractor.  Fitted  out  for 
distant  service,  she  sailed  from  New  York  18  October 
1917  for  Devonport,  England,  arriving  7 November. 

Downes  was  based  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  from  17 
November  1917  to  5 December  1918,  and  operated  on 
convoy  escort  duty  inbound  to  British  ports,  across  the 
channel,  and  outbound  to  rendezvous  with  the  ocean 
escorts.  She  patrolled  against  submarines  off  the  Irish 
coast,  making  numerous  attacks  with  no  sure  results 
and  with  other  destroyers  aided  distressed  ships.  On 
two  occasions  her  efficiency  won  commendations  from 
the  British  Admiralty,  once  for  her  protection  of  the 
torpedoed  Manley  (DD-74)  and  again  for  the  rescue 
and  salvage  of  a British  submarine. 

Downes  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  6 December  1918  to 
meet  and  escort  President  Wilson  embarked  in  George 
Washington,  passing  in  review  before  returning  to 
Queenstown  14  December.  The  day  after  Christmas  she 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Norfolk  18 
January  1919.  After  winter  maneuvers  in  Cuban  waters, 
she  returned  to  New  York  14  March. 

Dovmes  reported  to  Norfolk  5 May  1919  for  overhaul 
and  on  31  May  was  placed  in  ordinary.  Returned  to 
full  commission,  she  sailed  for  Newport,  R.I.,  12  May 
1921  for  summer  maneuvers.  Between  22  October  and 
20  March  1922  she  lay  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  on  24 
March  arrived  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Downes 
was  placed  out  of  commission  there  6 June  1922  and 
laid  up.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  28 
April  1924.  Returned  to  Naval  custody  at  Philadelphia 
22  May  1931,  Downes  was  scrapped  and  sold  22  August 
1934  in  accordance  with  the  London  Treaty  for  the 
reduction  and  limitation  of  Naval  armament. 

II 

(DD-375:  dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10";  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Farragut) 

The  second  Downes  (DD-375)  was  launched  22  April 
1936  by  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  S.  F. 
Downes,  descendant  of  Captain  Downes;  and  commis- 
sioned 15  January  1937,  Commander  C.  H.  Roper  in 
command. 

Downes  reached  San  Diego  from  Norfolk  24  Novem- 
ber 1937,  and  based  there  for  exercises  along  the  west 
coast,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
until  April  1940,  when  Pearl  Harbor  became  her  home 
port.  In  March  and  April  1941  she  joined  in  a cruise  to 
Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Australia,  and  visited  the  west  coast 
later  in  the  year. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941,  Downes  was  in  drydock  with  Cassin  (DD-372) 
and  Pennsylvania  (BB— 38).  The  three  came  under 
heavy  attack  and  an  incendiary  bomb  landed  between 
the  two  destroyers,  starting  raging  fires  fed  by  oil  from 


a ruptured  fuel  tank.  Despite  heavy  strafing,  the  crews 
of  the  two  destroyers  got  their  batteries  into  action, 
driving  off  further  attacks  by  Japanese  planes.  The 
drydock  was  flooded  in  an  effort  to  quench  the  fires,  but 
the  burning  oil  rose  with  the  water  level  and  when  the 
ammunition  and  torpedo  warheads  on  board  the  de- 
stroyers began  to  explode,  the  two  ships  were  abandoned. 
Later  Cassin  slipped  from  her  keel  blocks  and  rested 
against  Downes.  Listed  at  first  as  complete  losses,  both 
of  these  destroyers  lived  to  fight  again. 

Salvage  operations  were  soon  begun  on  Downes  with 
machinery  and  other  salvageable  equipment  being 
shipped  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  She  was  officially 
decommissioned  20  June  1942. 

Rebuilt  and  recommissioned  at  Mare  Island  on  15 
November  1943,  Downes  sailed  from  San  Francisco  8 
March  to  escort  convoys  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  on  to 
Majuro,  arriving  26  March.  She  was.  assigned  to 
blockade  the  bypassed  Japanese  stronghold,  Wotje  Atoll, 
until  5 April,  then  after  replenishing  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
arrived  at  Eniwetok  6 May  for  service  as  harbor  en- 
trance control  vessel  and  task  unit  commander  for  the 
offshore  patrol.  During  this  duty  she  rescued  a pilot  in 
the  lagoon  at  Eniwetok  and  four  crewmen  off  Ponape, 
Caroline  Islands.  In  July  Downes  began  convoy  duty 
from  Eniwetok  to  Saipan  in  support  of  the  Marianas 
operation,  then  patrolled  off  Tinian  during  its  invasion. 
She  gave  fire  support  during  the  mopping  up  operations 
off  Marpi  Point,  Tinian,  and  bombarded  Aguijan  Island. 
On  9 October  she  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Mar- 
cus Island  as  a diversion  for  carrier  air  strikes  on  the 
Nansei  Shoto. 

Downes  sailed  from  Saipan  14  October  1944  to  join 
TG  38.1  2 days  later  in  a search  for  Japanese  ships 
which  Admiral  W.  F.  Halsey  hoped  to  lure  into  the  open 
with  damaged  cruisers  Canberra  (CA-70)  and  Houston 
(CL-81).  The  task  group  returned  to  Leyte  to  support 
the  landings  there  20  October.  Downes  sailed  the  same 
day  for  Ulithi.  but  was  recalled  to  screen  the  carriers 
during  the  air  strikes  on  the  Japanese  Fleet  in  the  epic 
Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  She  was  detached  again  27 
October  and  sailed  to  Ulithi  for  replenishment. 

Continuing  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul,  Downes 
returned  to  Ulithi  29  March  1945  escorting  a convoy, 
then  sailed  for  Guam.  From  5 April  to  5 June  she 
operated  in  the  Marianas  on  patrol,  air-sea  rescue,  sub- 
marine training,  and  escort  duty.  She  served  at  Iwo 
Jima  on  similar  duty  from  9 June.  With  the  end  of  the 
war,  Downes  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  sailed  from  Iwo  Jima  19  September  with  homeward- 
bound  servicemen  on  board.  She  touched  at  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  called  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  for  Navy  Day  celebra- 
tions and  arrived  at  Norfolk  5 November.  Downes  was 
decommissioned  17  December  1945,  and  sold  18  Novem- 
ber 1947. 

Downes  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Doyen 

Charles  A.  Doyen,  born  in  New  Hampshire  3 Septem- 
ber 1859,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class  of 
1881,  later  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  organized  and  commanded  the  5th 
Regiment  in  World  War  I,  and  in  France  took  command 
of  the  4th  Brigade,  composed  of  the  5th  and  6th  Regi- 
ments and  the  6th  Gun  Battalion.  His  devoted  service 
training  this  brigade  broke  his  health,  and  he  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  United  States,  where  he  died  6 
October  1918.  But  his  brigade  went  on  to  win  historic 
victories  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  in  Belleau  Wood. 
Doyen’s  contribution  to  these  victories  was  recognized  by 
the  posthumous  award  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 
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I 


USS  Doyen  (APA-1) 


I 

(DD-280 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  4 21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Doyen  (DD-280)  was  launched  26  July  1919  by  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  F.  E.  Doyen,  daughter  of  Brigadier  General 
Doyen;  and  commissioned  17  December  1919,  Com- 
mander J.  H.  Klein,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Doyen  arrived  at  San  Diego  15  March  1920  to  join  the 
Pacific  Fleet  in  local  operations.  Placed  in  active  reserve 
status  17  August,  she  participated  in  local  exercises  and 
reserve  training  until  placed  out  of  commission  8 June 
1922. 

Doyen  was  recommissioned  26  September  1923  and 
resumed  a schedule  of  training  and  tactical  exercises 
along  the  west  coast,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  She  sailed  from  San  Diego  20  August  to 
escort  HUMS  Tama  and  to  provide  radio  compass  and 
communication  for  a nonstop  west  coast-to-Hawaii  flight. 
Exercises  were  again  conducted  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Caribbean  in  1926,  and  later  that  year  Doyen 
cruised  to  Bremerton  for  overhaul  and  to  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  and  Duncan  Bay,  British  Columbia,  for  visits. 

Doyen  sailed  26  April  1927  for  the  east  coast  to  par- 
ticipate in  joint  Army-Navy  maneuvers  at  Newport. 
She  returned  to  the  west  coast  25  June  and  resumed 
training  operations  and  tactical  exercises  with  the 
Battle  Fleet  on  the  west  coast,  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  Doyen  was  decommissioned  25  Feb- 
ruary 1930  and  scrapped  20  December  1930  in  accord- 
ance with  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments. 

II 

(APA-1:  dp.  4,351;  1.  414'6";  b.  56';  dr.  19';  s.  19  k.; 
cpl.  453;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Doyen) 

The  second  Doyen  (AP-2)  was  launched  9 July  1942 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Miss.  F.  D. 
Johnson,  grand-daughter  of  Brigadier  General  Doyen; 
reclassified  APA-1,  1 February  1943;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  20  April  1943  and  converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  and  commissioned  22  May  1943, 
Commander  P.  F.  Dugan  in  command. 

Doyen  sailed  from  San  Francisco  9 July  1943  carrying 


troops  to  the  Aleutians  for  the  invasion  of  Kiska  from 
14  to  21  August,  then  returned  by  way  of  Pearl  Harbor 
to  San  Francisco,  arriving  11  September.  A week  later 
she  got  underway  from  San  Diego  to  embark  Marines  at 
Pearl  Harbor  for  New  Zealand.  She  arrived  at  Welling- 
ton 24  October  and  on  1 November  sailed  with  ‘men  of 
the  2d  Marines  for  the  assault  on  the  Gilbert  Islands. 
From  20  to  24  November  she  landed  her  troops  at 
Tarawa  and  embarked  casualties  under  attack  from 
enemy  shore  batteries  and  torpedo  planes.  After  bring- 
ing her  passengers  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Doyen  returned  to 
the  west  coast  for  training  duty,  arriving  at  San  Diego 
18  December. 

Doyen  got  underway  13  January  1944  for  the  invasion 
of  Kwajalein,  landing  her  troops  the  last  day  of  the 
month  and  receiving  casualties  and  prisoners  of  war  for 
transportation  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  arrived  15 
February.  She  remained  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on 
training  duty  until  30  May  when  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok 
thence  to  the  invasion  of  Saipan  from  15  to  22  June  and 
Guam  from  22  to  28  July. 

Doyen  arrived  at  Manus  3 October  1944  to  join  up  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  She  put  her  troops 
ashore  in  the  assault  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  20  and  21  October, 
then  sailed  to  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  for  reinforce- 
ments whom  she  landed  in  Leyte  Gulf  on  18  November. 
Returning  to  Manus  24  November  Doyen  loaded  Army 
troops  at  Cape  Torokina,  Bougainville,  and  trained  them 
at  Huon  Gulf,  New  Guinea,  for  the  amphibious  assault 
at  Lingayen  Gulf  on  9 and  10  January  1945.  After 
repairs  at  Ulithi,  she  loaded  cargo  and  embarked  Ma- 
rines at  Guam.  On  16  February  she  sailed  for  the  initial 
assault  on  Iwo  Jima  on  19  February.  She  lay  off  the 
island  to  receive  casualties  whom  she  landed  at  Saipan 
9 March,  then  carried  naval  constructors  to  Guam  be- 
fore arriving  at  Noumea  23  March  for  repairs  and 
training. 

Doyen  left  Noumea  3 May  1945  to  carry  troops  to  San 
Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  then  sailed  to  Guam  to  embark  pati- 
ents, with  whom  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  17  June. 
After  a complete  overhaul,  she  carried  troops  and  re- 
turning veterans  between  the  west  coast  and  Pearl 
Harbor  from  28  September  to  30  December.  On  4 Janu- 
ary 1946  she  put  out  from  Seattle  for  the  east  coast, 
arriving  at  New  York  4 February.  Doyen  was  decom- 
missioned 22  March  1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  for  disposal  26  June  1946. 
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Doyen  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Doyle 

Richard  Doyle  entered  the  Navy  on  board  the  schooner 
Enterprise  25  August  1803  at  Malta.  On  14  November 
1803  he  was  promoted  to  quarter  gunner.  He  volunteered 
for  the  expedition  under  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  which 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and  daringly  destroyed  the 
former  U.S.  frigate  Philadelphia  16  February  1804. 
Doyle  later  served  in  the  frigate  John  Adams,  and  died 
27  June  1807  while  serving  in  Wasp. 

(DD-494:  dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  ll'lO";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Benson) 

Doyle  (DD-494)  was  launched  17  March  1942  by 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Maloney;  and  commissioned  27 
January  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  E.  Boyd  in 
command. 

Doyle  reached  New  York  from  Bremerton  26  April 
1943.  Between  13  May  and  29  November  she  made  four 
voyages  as  a convoy  escort:  Two  to  Casablanca,  French 
Morocco,  one  to  Greenock,  Scotland,  and  one  to  London- 
derry, Northern  Ireland.  For  the  next  few  months  she 
served  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  in  antisubmarine  opera- 
tions and  training  exercises  and  cruised  to  the  Carib- 
bean in  the  screen  of  Bataan  (CVL— 29). 

Doyle  put  out  from  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  18  April  1944, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  England,  10  days  later  to 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  On  5 June  she 
sortied  with  the  31st  Minesweeping  Flotilla  to  clear  the 
assault  area.  She  gave  fire  support  to  the  landing  forces 
on  D-Day,  6 June,  received  on  board  37  survivors  of 
LCDs  93  and  487,  and  served  on  patrol  until  returning 
to  Plymouth,  England,  15  July  for  brief  overhaul. 

Sailing  1 August  1944  for  Oran,  Doyle  departed  from 
that  port  10  days  later  for  the  invasion  of  southern 
France,  escorting  a convoy  to  the  assault  area  and 
patrolling  to  cover  the  landings.  She  continued  to  sup- 
port the  invasion  by  escorting  convoys  from  Naples  and 
patrolling  off  Marseilles  until  21  September  when  she 
sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  New  York  3 
October  for  overhaul. 

Doyle  made  three  more  voyages  to  escort  convoys  to 
north  Africa  between  3 January  and  10  June  1945.  She 
arrived  at  Norfolk  20  June  for  conversion  to  a high- 
speed minesweeper,  and  was  reclassified  DMS-34,  23 
June  1945.  After  conversion,  she  sailed  from  Norfolk 
27  August  for  the  Pacific,  calling  at  San  Diego,  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Okinawa,  and  arriving  at  Sasebo  24  Oc- 
tober. She  served  in  the  Far  East  on  occupation  duty, 
at  Sasebo  as  flagship  for  Commander,  Mine  Force, 
Pacific,  for  most  of  her  tour  returning  to  San  Francisco 
31  March  1946.  Thereafter  she  operated  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  western  Pacific  18  August  1947  to  19 
April  1948. 

On  30  June  1950,  5 days  after  the  North  Koreans 
crossed  the  38th  parallel,  Doyle  headed  west  from  San 
Diego  to  support  UN  operations  in  Korea.  She  escorted 
troop  transports  from  Sasebo  to  Korean  ports  and 
screened  carriers  providing  air  support  for  the  ground 
troops.  On  15  September  1950  an  attempt  by  800  South 
Korean  guerillas  to  make  a secret  landing  for  a raid  on 
the  enemy’s  rear  lines  went  awry  when  their  LST 
broached  and  stranded.  Doyle  screened  the  touch  and 
go  2-day  rescue  near  Changea  Dong. 

After  brief  overhaul  at  Sasebo  Doyle  sailed  on  29 
September  1950  to  sweep  mines  on  the  east  coast  of 
Korea  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  landings  near 
Wonsan.  On  12  October  she  bombarded  Rei  To  Island 
in  support  of  an  underwater  demolition  team  from 
Diachenko  (APD-123),  then  was  assigned  to  clear  the 
dangerous  approaches  to  Wonsan  Harbor.  She  con- 


tinued operations  in  the  Wonsan  area,  as  well  as  sweep- 
ing in  the  Hungnam  area,  acting  as  fire-support  ship 
for  Korean  landings  at  Suwon  Dan  3 November,  and 
directing  a check  sweep  of  Wonsan  by  Japanese  sweep- 
ers from  12  to  17  November  until  returning  to  Sasebo 
20  November. 

Doyle  continued  to  operate  from  Sasebo  to  Korean 
waters,  sweeping  a special  fire-support  area  used  to 
cover  the  emergency  evacuation  from  Hungnam  between 
2 and  23  December  1950.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  4 
March  1951,  and  after  overhaul  resumed  local  operations 
on  the  west  coast.  Doyle  served  again  in  U.N.  opera- 
tions in  Korean  waters  between  5 October  1951  and  8 
August  1952.  She  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  be- 
tween 2 February  and  21  July  1953,  visiting  Midway, 
Guam,  Kwajalein,  and  various  ports  in  the  Philippines, 
as  well  as  serving  as  station  ship  at  Hong  Kong  for  5 
weeks. 

Doyle  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  7 September  1953 
from  Long  Beach.  She  operated  along  the  east  coast 
and  served  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  6th  Fleet 
between  5 January  and  27  May  1954  before  going  into 
reserve,  in  commissioned  status,  in  October  1954.  Doyle 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  19  May  1955. 

Doyle  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  and 
six  for  Korean  war  service. 


Doyle  C.  Barnes 

Doyle  Clayton  Barnes  born  5 April  1912  in  Oeniville, 
Tex.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  20  October  1933  and  was 
designated  naval  aviator  21  March  1942.  Ensign  Barnes 
received  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism  during  the  Bat- 
tle of  Midway  4 June  1942,  when  he  intercepted  a flight 
of  Japanese  aircraft  and  downed  two  torpedo  planes. 
Ensign  Doyle  was  reported  missing  in  action  24  August 
1942,  when  his  squadron,  based  on  Enterprise  (CV-6) 
engaged  the  enemy  in  the  Battle  of  the  eastern  Solomons. 

(DE-353:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Doyle  C.  Barnes  (DE-353)  was  launched  4 March 
1944  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  C.  Barnes,  widow  of  Ensign 
Barnes;  and  commissioned  13  July  1944,  Lieutenant 
Commander  J.  P.  Ingle,  USNR,  in  command. 

Doyle  C.  Barnes  served  as  a school  ship  for  officers 
destined  for  escort  vessel  service  at  Norfolk  from  25 
September  to  21  October  1944,  then  sailed  for  New 
Guinea,  arriving  at  Hollandia  28  November.  She  es- 
corted convoys  from  Hollandia  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte, 
patrolled  in  the  Philippines,  and  took  part  in  the  assault 
and  occupation  of  Borneo  from  7 June  to  20  July  1945. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Doyle  C.  Barnes 
remained  in  the  Far  East,  providing  services  at  Oki- 
nawa, Manila,  Tsingtao,  and  Shanghai.  She  sailed  from 
Tsingtao  15  April  1946,  arriving  at  San  Pedro  11  May. 
She  was  towed  by  ATR-66  to  San  Diego,  and  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  there  15  January  1947. 

Doyle,  Cecil  J.,  see  Cecil  J.  Doyle 

Draco 

A northern  constellation. 

( AK-79 : dp.  4,023;  1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s.  12 
k. ; cpl.  198;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 

Draco  (AK-79)  was  launched  19  January  1943  as 
John  M.  Palmer  by  Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond, 
Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  G.  M.  San  Facon;  transferred  to  the  Navy 
31  January  1943;  and  commissioned  16  February  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  E.  L.  Evey,  USNR,  in  command. 
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Draco  towed  YFD-21  from  Seattle  by  way  of  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Espiritu  Santo,  arriving  5 May  1943.  She 
carried  cargo  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  to  bases  on 
Noumea,  Espiritu  Santo,  Guadalcanal,  and  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  acted  in  support  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Solomons,  the  invasions  of  Cape  Torokina,  Bougainville, 
and  of  Emirau  Island.  From  27  July  to  10  August  1944 
she  unloaded  cargo  at  Guam  in  the  capture  and  occupa- 
tion of  that  island,  then  returned  to  cargo  runs  between 
New  Zealand  and  the  Solomons  until  arriving  at  Ulithi 
26  May  1945. 

Draco  sailed  from  Ulithi  20  June  1945  for  Okinawa, 
where  she  discharged  Army  supplies  from  26  June  to 
12  July.  Sailing  by  way  of  Guadalcanal  to  load  salvaged 
equipment  and  vehicles,  Draco  arrived  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  27  August  1945.  Draco  was  decommissioned  28 
November  1945  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  disposal  the  same  day. 

Draco  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dragon 

A fabulous,  serpentlike,  winged  monster. 

(ScStr:  t.  118;  b.  17';  dr.  7'6";  cpl.  42;  a.  1 30-pdr.  r., 
1 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Dragon,  a screw  steamer,  was  purchased  at  New  York 
in  December  1861;  outfitted  at  New  York  Navy  Yard; 
and  sailed  20  December  1861,  Acting  Master  W.  Watson 
in  command,  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  She  was  assigned  to 
the  James  River  Flotilla  to  attend  Cumberland  and 
Congress  to  give  them  aid  in  case  of  attack  by  the 
Confederate  ironclad  Virginia  (ex-USS  Merrimack) . 

Oh  8 March  1862  Dragon  participated  in  the  famous 
engagement  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  between  United 
States  and  Confederate  naval  forces  during  which  Cum- 
berland and  Congress  were  sunk  by  the  ironclad  Vir- 
ginia. When  the  battle  was  renewed  the  following  day 
Dragon  endeavored  to  get  Minnesota  afloat  but  was 
halted  when  a shot  from  one  of  Virginia's  rifled  guns 
entered  her  boiler,  exploding  and  causing  severe  damage. 
She  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  repairs. 

Returning  to  Hampton  Roads  22  April  1862,  Dragon 
was  again  assigned  to  duty  with  the  James  River  Flo- 
tilla and  continued  to  patrol  in  the  James  until  29 
August  1862  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Potomac 
Flotilla.  She  patrolled  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock 
Rivers  helping  enforce  the  blockade  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia  until  25  April  1865.  Dragon  arrived  at 
Washington  Navy  Yard  the  following  day,  was  decom- 
missioned there  13  May  1865  and  sold  20  July  1865. 

Dragonet 

A family  of  fishes  found  in  the  warm  seas  of  the 
world. 

( SS— 293 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k.;  cpl.  66;  a.  1 4",  10  21".  tt. ; cl.  Gato ) 

Dragonet  (SS-293)  was  launched  18  April  1943  by 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gingrich;  and  commissioned  6 March 
1944,  Commander  J.  H.  Lewis  in  command. 

Dragonet  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London  9 
October  1944,  and  put  out  on  her  first  war  patrol  1 No- 
vember, bound  for  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  Sea  of 
Okohotsk.  On  the  morning  of  15  December  1944,  while 
submerged  south  of  Matsuwa,  Dragonet  struck  an  un- 
charted submerged  pinnacle,  which  holed  her  pressure 
hull  in  the  forward  topedo  room.  The  space  was  com- 
pletely flooded,  and  in  order  to  surface  the  submarine, 
it  was  necessary  to  blow  water  out  of  the  compartment 
with  compressed  air.  At  0845  she  surfaced,  just  4 miles 


from  the  airfield  on  Matsuwa,  and  set  course  to  clear 
the  danger  area  as  quickly  as  possible.  Her  bow  planes 
were  rigged  out,  and  in  order  to  rerig  them,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  enter  the  flooded  compartment.  Next  day 
this  was  accomplished  by  putting  pressure  in  the  for- 
ward battery  compartment,  and  opening  the  water-tight 
door  into  the  forward  torpedo  room.  The  determination 
and  skill  of  her  crew  were  further  tried  when  she  had 
to  run  through  2 days  of  storm  to  reach  Midway  20 
December  for  emergency  repairs. 

After  overhaul  at  Mare  Island,  Dragonet  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  2 April  1945,  and  sailed  on  her  next 
patrol  19  April.  She  called  at  Guam  to  refuel  from  1 
to  3 May,  then  proceeded  to  lifeguard  duty  south  of  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  She  rescued  four  downed  Army 
aviators  during  this  patrol,  and  returned  to  refit  at 
Guam  between  10  June  and  8 July. 

Dragonet' s third  war  patrol,  between  8 July  1945  and 
17  August,  was  a combination  of  lifeguard  duty  and 
offensive  against  Japanese  shipping  in  Bungo  Suido. 
At  this  late  stage  in  the  war,  the  remnants  of  the 
Japanese  merchant  marine  provided  few  targets,  and 
none  was  contacted  by  Dragonet.  She  rescued  a downed 
naval  aviator  near  Okino  Shima.  Putting  in  to  Saipan 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  she  sailed  on  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Francisco.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  reserve  at  Mare  Island  16  April  1946. 

Dragonet’s  second  and  third  war  patrols  were  desig- 
nated as  “successful.”  She  received  two  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Drake,  see  Ampere 

Drayton 

Percival  Drayton,  born  25  August  1812  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  was  appointed  a Midshipman  1 December  1827. 
During  the  Civil  War,  he  commanded  Pocahontas  in  the 
expedition  against  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  in  October  1861. 
As  Fleet  Captain  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, Drayton  served  gallantly  in  command  of  Admiral 
D.  G.  Farragut’s  flagship  Hartford  during  the  Battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  5 August  1864.  He  was  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation  in  April  1865  and  died  in  that 
post  4 August  1865. 

I 

(DD-23 : dp.  742;  1.  293T1";  b.  27';  dr.  8'4";  s.  30  k.; 
cpl.  89;  a.  5 3",  6 18"  tt. ; cl.  Paulding) 

The  first  Drayton  (DD-23)  was  launched  22  August 
1910  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  E.  G.  Drayton,  niece  of  Captain  Drayton;  and 
commissioned  29  October  1910,  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  C.  Dinger  in  command. 

Drayton  arrived  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  21  December  1910, 
to  cruise  in  Cuban  waters  and  on  the  east  coast  in 
exercises  and  development  problems.  She  sailed  from 
Key  West  9 April  1914  to  serve  on  blockade  duty  off 
Mexico  and  take  refugees  out  of  the  troubled  areas, 
returning  to  New  York  1 June,  and  to  Newport  1 
August. 

Drayton  served  on  neutrality  patrol  and  conducted 
topedo  and  gunnery  exercises  out  of  Newport  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  Calling  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  5 to  11  April 
1917,  she  took  over  the  German  steamer  Frieda  Leon- 
hardt  and  interned  her  crew  in  accordance  with  a Presi- 
dential proclamation  issued  upon  American  entry  into 
World  War  I.  Drayton  arrived  at  Norfolk  12  April  and 
the  next  day  reported  for  duty  with  the  Patrol  Force  off 
the  east  coast  serving  until  4 May  1917  when  she  en- 
tered Boston  Navy  Yard  to  fit  out  for  distant  service. 

Drayton  departed  Boston  21  May  1917  and  sailed  by 
way  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  to  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land, arriving  1 June.  She  patrolled  along  the  coast  of 
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Ireland,  escorting  both  inbound  and  outbound  ships. 
On  20  June  she  searched  for  the  submarine  which  had 
torpedoed  SS  Dengore  Head  then  rescued  42  survivors 
who  were  landed  at  Bantry,  Ireland.  Between  26  June 
and  4 July  she  escorted  a transport  convoy  to  St. 
Nazaire  and  took  part  in  a submarine  hunt  with  two 
French  cruisers.  On  15  December  with  Benham  (DD- 
49)  she  picked  up  the  survivors  of  the  mined  SS  Foyle- 
more,  39  in  all. 

Transferred  to  Brest  and  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Operat- 
ing in  European  Waters,  Drayton  left  Queenstown  15 
February  1918.  She  continued  her  escort  and  antisub- 
marine operations  out  of  this  port  until  16  December 
when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Bos- 
ton 2 January  1919  for  overhaul.  Drayton  cruised  along 
the  east  coast  on  various  exercises  and  maneuvers  until 
18  July  when  she  reported  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
in  company  with  seven  other  destroyers  destined  for 
decommissioning.  Drayton  was  decommissioned  17  No- 
vember 1919.*  On  1 July  1933  her  name  was  dropped 
and  she  was  known  as  DD-23  until  sold  28  June  1935. 

II 

(DD-366 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10";  s.  37  k.; 
cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Mahan) 

The  second  Drayton  (DD-366)  was  launched  26  March 
1936  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  B.  E.  Drayton,  great-grandniece  of  Captain  Dray- 
ton; and  commissioned  1 September  1936,  Commander 
R.  G.  Pennoyer  in  command. 

After  her  shakedown  cruise  to  Europe  from  6 October 
to  5 December  1936,  Drayton  underwent  final  trials  and 
acceptance,  then  sailed  from  Norfolk  6 June  1937  to 
join  the  Scouting  Force,  at  San  Diego  19  June.  On  4 
July  she  got  underway  to  take  part  in  the  fruitless 
search  for  the  lost  aviatrix  Amelia  Earhart,  participat- 
ing in  maneuvers  at  Pearl  Harbor  before  her  return  to 
San  Diego  30  July. 

Drayton  exercised  along  the  west  coast,  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  and  in  the  Caribbean  for  the  next  2 years. 

Drayton’s  home  port  from  12  October  1939  was  Pearl 
Harbor.  With  war  raging  in  Europe  and  tension  in- 
creasing in  the  Pacific,  Drayton  joined  in  the  constant 
exercises  and  tactical  problems  preparing  the  fleet  for 
action. 

Underway  as  plane  guard  for  Lexington  (CV-2)  in 
TF  12  when  the  Japanese  attacked,  Drayton,  with  the 
force  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  13  December  1941  after 
searching  for  enemy  raiders.  Between  24  December 
1941  and  7 January  1942  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Christ- 
mas Island,  making  two  attacks  on  submarines  en  route. 
Four  days  later  she  got  underway  in  the  screen  of  Enter- 
prise (CV-6)  for  an  air  strike  on  Bougainville  on  20 
February,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  24th. 
After  screening  a tanker  to  Suva  Harbor,  Fiji  Islands, 
Drayton  sailed  for  the  United  States  25  March  and 
arrived  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  5 April.  She  joined  in 
training  exercises  and  patrol  duty  on  the  west  coast 
until  1 August  1942. 

Drayton  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  17  November  1942 
for  action  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  She  sortied  from 
Espiritu  Santo  29  November  with  TF  67  to  intercept  a 
Japanese  naval  force  guarding  transports  en  route  to 
reinforce  Guadalcanal.  That  night  the  American  ships 
battled  a determined  Japanese  force  off  Tassafaronga. 
When  the  action  was  over  Drayton  picked  up  128  sur- 
vivors including  the  commanding  officer  from  Northamp- 
ton (CA-26)  and  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  2 Decem- 
ber. Drayton  continued  to  operate  in  the  Solomons 
campaign,  bombarding  Munda,  New  Georgia,  and  pro- 
tecting transports  bound  for  the  Russell  Islands.  She 
escorted  the  unladen  transports  to  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  then  returned  to  Noumea  7 March  1943  for 
exercises  and  patrol  with  TF  64. 

Drayton  sailed  from  Noumea  13  May  1943  as  escort 
for  a transport  convoy  and  arrived  at  Townsville,  Aus- 


tralia 4 days  later.  Through  the  summer,  she  escorted 
Australian  transports  carrying  troops  from  Townsville 
to  Milne  Bay  for  the  lengthy  fighting  on  vast  New 
Guinea.  Drayton  patrolled  and  gave  fire  support  during 
the  invasion  landings  at  Lae  on  4 September  and  bom- 
barded Finschhafen  on  22  September. 

After  brief  overhaul  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  Drayton 
returned  to  the  New  Guinea  area,  escorting  transports 
to  Arawe,  New  Britain,  for  the  landings  of  15  Decem- 
ber, and  covered  the  marine  landings  near  Gape  Glou- 
cester 26  December.  She  screened  high-speed  transports 
from  Buna  Roads  to  the  invasion  of  Saidor  2 January, 
and  aside  from  a brief  voyage  to  Sydney  to  replenish, 
remained  on  patrol  and  escort  duty  for  the  occupation 
of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

Drayton  carried  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Los  Negros 
Island  in  the  Admiralties.  Here  she  joined  in  the  bom- 
bardment 29  February  1944  and  remained  to  provide 
fire  support.  She  returned  with  reinforcement  troops 
from  Milne  Bay  4 March  and  began  operating  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Landing  Craft  Control  Officer  for  the 
Admiralties.  Drayton  bombarded  Pityilu  Island  12 
March  then  sailed  for  Seadler  Harbor,  Manus,  escort- 
ing an  LST  convoy  before  returning  to  New  Guinea. 

The  destroyer  got  underway  from  Milne  Bay,  New 
Guinea,  22  March  1944  and  escorted  transports  to  Can- 
ton Island  on  her  way  to  the  west  coast.  Following  an 
overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  Drayton  trained  out  of  Pearl 
Harbor  before  arriving  at  Eniwetok  8 August.  For  the 
next  2 months  she  patrolled  off  Maloelap,  Wotje,  Jaluit, 
and  Mille — bypassed  Japanese-held  atolls  in  the  Mar- 
shalls. 

Reporting  to  the  7th  Fleet  at  Humboldt  Bay,  New 
Guinea,  20  October  1944.  Drayton  got  underway  5 days 
later  for  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  newly  invaded  Leyte 
Gulf,  where  she  arrived  29  October.  Her  service  in  this 
operation  included  a voyage  to  New  Guinea  to  bring 
back  transports  laden  with  reinforcements.  On  5 De- 
cember while  screening  a convoy  of  LCMs  and  LCIs  to 
San  Pedro  Bay,  Drayton  was  attacked  by  a twin-engine 
bomber  which  scored  a near  miss,  killing  two  and  wound- 
ing seven  of  the  destroyer’s  crew.  About  an  hour  later 
she  repulsed  a group  of  strafing  planes  before  they 
could  damage  her  charges,  and  later  the  same  morning 
engaged  10  or  12  enemy  fighters.  One  crashed  a 5" 
mount,  killing  6 and  wounding  12  men.  Drayton  ex- 
tinguished her  fires  and  carried  out  her  mission,  convoy- 
ing her  charges  safely  to  harbor  and  then  sailing  un- 
assisted to  Manus  for  repairs. 

Her  repairs  completed,  Drayton  sailed  from  Manus 
26  December  1944  for  the  invasion  of  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Luzon,  9 January  1945.  She  gave  fire  support  until  the 
13th,  then  sailed  to  San  Pedro  Bay  to  escort  a support 
convoy  to  the  beachhead.  From  27  January  to  18  Feb- 
ruary she  served  on  patrol  and  gave  fire  support, 
bombarding  enemy  troops  in  the  foothills  and  destroying 
a strong  point  in  a cave. 

Continuing  to  operate  in  the  Philippines,  Drayton 
participated  in  the  landings  at  Mangarin  Bay,  Puerto 
Princesa.  Cebu,  Ormoc  Bay,  and  Masbate  City. 

On  23  April  1945  Drayton  stood  out  of  San  Pedro 
Bay  for  the  invasion  of  Borneo,  screening  the  actions  at 
Tarakan  from  1 to  27  May,  and  at  Balikpapan  from 
1 to  21  July.  Returning  to  Manila  29  July  she  got  under- 
way 7 August,  and  arrived  at  New  York  12  September. 
Drayton  was  decommissioned  9 October  1945  and  sold 
20  December  1946. 

Drayton  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Drayton , Percy,  see  Percy  Drayton 

Dreadnought 

Former  name  retained. 
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(AM:  t.  450;  1.  143';  b.  28';  dr.  14'10";  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  28; 
a.  1 3") 

Dreadnaught  (No.  1951)  was  built  in  1917  by  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  17  May  1917 ; outfitted  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard; 
and  commissioned  31  January  1918,  Lieutenant  J.  J. 
Carey,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  27  February  1918  Dread- 
naught  delivered  her  tow  of  coal  barges  at  Norfolk  18 
April,  and  arrived  at  New  London  22  April.  She  was 
assigned  to  Patrol  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  sailed  from 
New  London  25  April  to  escort  a convoy  of  submarine 
chasers  to  the  Azores.  On  her  return  passage  she  aided 
in  towing  SS  Luckenbach  from  the  Azores  to  Bermuda 
and  then  towed  Goliath  (No.  1494)  from  Bermuda  to 
New  York,  arriving  1 July.  Between  6 September  and 
18  October  she  again  escorted  a group  of  submarine 
chasers  from  New  London  to  the  Azores.  Six  days  later 
she  departed  with  a third  convoy  to  the  Azores,  then 
sailed  on  to  Brest,  France,  as  escort  for  the  Army  tug 
Cuba,  arriving  29  November. 

Dreadnaught  operated  on  harbor  duty  at  Brest  and 
towed  barges  and  ships  between  Brest,  L’Orient,  and 
Bordeaux  until  20  March  1919  when  she  got  underway 
to  escort  a convoy  of  submarine  chasers  by  way  of  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  to  Bermuda.  She  returned  to  Ponta 
Delgada,  Azores,  11  April  for  towing  duty  in  the 
Azores  until  29  July.  Towing  submarine  chasers  she 
returned  to  New  York  19  August.  On  30  August  she 
sailed  for  Norfolk  with  barges  in  tow,  arriving  2 days 
later  for  overhaul. 

Dreadnaught  left  Norfolk  23  January  1920  for  the 
west  coast,  arriving  at  Mare  Island  15  March.  She  was 
overhauled,  reclassified  YT-34,  and  attached  to  the  12th 
Naval  District  for  duty.  On  14  March  1922  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission,  continuing  her  duties  in  an 
“in-service”  status.  Her  designation  was  changed  to 
YNG-21  on  7 October  1940,  and  in  September  1944,  she 
was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List. 

Drechterland 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  t.  6,300;  Ibp.  366';  b.  46'9'';  dr.  25';  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  62; 
a.  1 5'',  1 6-pdr.) 

Drechterland  (No.  2793),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in 
1903  by  Sir  J.  Laing  & Sons,  Ltd.,.  Deptford  Yards, 
Sunderland,  England,  for  the  Dutch  firm  of  Koninkl 
Hollandsche  Lloyd.  She  was  interned  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
by  Presidential  order  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  I;  transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  Ship- 
ping Board  20  March  1918;  outfitted  at  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
and  commissioned  29  March  1918,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander R.  C.  Vose,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Serving  with  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
Service,  Drechterland  made  five  voyages  carrying  Army 
supplies  from  east  coast  ports  to  Europe  between  23 
May  1918  and  her  arrival  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  5 July 
1919.  There  she  was  demobilized  and  her  Navy  crew 
removed.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Amsterdam  12 
July  1919  and  returned  to  her  owners  the  same  day. 

Drew 

A county  in  Arkansas. 

( APA-162:  dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5'';  cl.  Haskell ) 

Drew  (APA-162)  was  launched  14  September  1944  by 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  G. 
De  Garmo;  and  commissioned  22  October  1944,  Com- 
mander D.  H.  Swinson,  USNR,  in  command. 


Drew  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  10  December 
1944  with  passengers  for  Seattle  where  she  loaded 
cargo,  departing  on  the  18th  for  Honolulu.  She  sailed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  8 January  1945  to  deliver  cargo  to 
Guam  and  Ulithi  during  her  passage  to  Leyte  where 
she  arrived  10  February.  After  training  and  rehearsal 
landings,  she  sailed  21  March  for  the  invasion  of  Oki- 
nawa, and  on  26  March  began  landing  her  troops  on 
Kerama  Retto  and  other  small  islands  off  Okinawa. 

Drew  landed  assault  troops  16  April  1945,  returning 
to  Okinawa  the  next  day  with  casualties  aboard.  She 
carried  out  demonstration  landings  on  Okinawa  19  April, 
then  returned  to  Ie  Shima  the  following  day  with  rein- 
forcements, carrying  casualties  back  to  Okinawa.  On 
26  April  Drew  sailed  for  Ulithi  and  a brief  overhaul. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  14  June  1945  Drew 
carried  soldiers  from  the  west  coast  to  Manus  and  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  made  two  voyages  to  Japan,  carrying 
occupation  troops  out,  and  returning  veterans  to  the 
United  States  until  her  arrival  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  16 
December  1945.  Drew  was  placed  out  of  commission  10 
May  1946  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  disposal  19  May  1946. 

Drew  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Drexler 

Henry  Clay  Drexler,  born  7 August  1901  in  Braddock, 
Pa.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class  of  1922. 
In  1924  he  joined  Trenton  (CL— 11),  and  on  20  October 
was  in  a forward  mount  when  a powder  charge  ignited. 
Attempting  to  save  his  shipmates,  Ensign  Drexler  tried 
to  reach  a second  powder  charge  and  immerse  it  in 
water  before  it  could  catch  fire,  but  the  flames  were  too 
quick  for  him,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  resulting  explo- 
sion. He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
and  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  heroic  effort  to  save  the 
lives  of  his  men. 

(DD-741 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  15'8";  s.  34 
k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5'',  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Allen  M. 

Sumner) 

Drexler  (DD-741)  was  launched  3 September  1944  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Drexler,  mother  of  Ensign  Drexler;  and 
commissioned  14  November  1944,  Commander  R.  L. 
Wilson  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  23  January  1945  to  escort  Bon 
Homme  Richard  (CV-31)  to  Trinidad,  Drexler  then 
sailed  on  to  reach  San  Diego  10  February.  Three  days 
later  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  for  antiair- 
craft and  shore  bombardment  exercises  until  the  23d 
when  she  sailed  on  escort  duty  to  Guadalcanal  and 
Ulithi,  the  staging  area  for  the  Okinawa  invasion. 

Drexler  departed  Ulithi  27  March  1945  bound  for 
Okinawa  and  dangerous  duty  on  a radar  picket  station. 
On  28  May  at  0700  two  suicide  planes  attacked  Drexler 
and  Lowry  (DD-770).  The  first  was  downed  by  the 
combined  fire  of  the  two  destroyers  and  planes  from  the 
combat  air  patrol.  The  second  tried  to  crash  Lowry 
and  failing,  stumbled  into  Drexler,  cutting  off  all  power 
and  starting  large  gasoline  fires.  Despite  the  heavy 
damage  she  kept  firing,  joining  in  splashing  three  planes 
which  attacked  immediately  after  the  crash.  At  0703 
yet  another  suicider  crashed  in  flames  into  Drexler’s 
superstructure.  A tremendous  explosion  followed  and 
the  destroyer  rolled  on  her  starboard  side  and  sank 
stern  first  in  27°06'  N.,  127°38'  E.,  less  than  a minute 
after  the  second  hit.  Because  of  the  speed  with  which 
she  sank,  casualties  were  heavy:  158  dead  and  52 
wounded,  including  the  commanding  officer. 

Drexler  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 
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Driller 

One  who  or  that  which  drills. 

( YO-61 : dp.  2,425  (f.);  1.  212';  b.  35';  dr.  14';  s.  8 k.) 

Driller  (YO-61)  was  launched  in  1940  as  Sacor  by 
Platzer  Boat  Works,  Houston,  Tex.;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  2 September  1941;  and  commissioned  23  January 
1942,  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Hansen,  USNR,  in  command. 

Upon  completion  of  fitting  out  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
Driller  departed  on  11  May  1942,  for  Boston,  Mass. 
Here  she  loaded  fuel  cargo  and  sailed  on  to  Argentia, 
Newfoundland.  Based  at  Argentia  throughout  World 
War  II,  Driller  provided  vital  logistic  support  to  ships 
of  the  Allied  fleets  and  to  nearby  U.S.  Army  installa- 
tions. She  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  1 November 
1945  at  Argentia  where  she  remained  in  service  with  a 
reduced  complement.  Driller  was  placed  out  of  service 
on  27  May  1946,  towed  to  Newport,  R.I.,  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  on  21  March 
1947. 


Driver 

A long-billed  snipe. 

Driver  was  the  name  assigned  to  AM-360  whose  con- 
struction was  canceled  on  1 November  1945. 


Druid 

A member  of  a religious  order  in  ancient  Gaul,  Brit- 
ain, and  Ireland. 

(PY:  1.  217';  b.  28'6";  dr.  13'6";  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  113; 
a.  2 3") 

Druid  (No.  321),  a yacht,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  on  2 June  1917,  and  commissioned  on 
17  September  1917,  Lieutenant  H.  A.  McClure  in  com- 
mand. She  engaged  in  escort  and  towing  services  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal.  She  was  placed  in  reserve  in  New 
London  on  3 January  1919  and  decommissioned  on  28 
May  1919  prior  to  being  sold. 

Drum 

Any  of  various  fishes  capable  of  making  a drumming 
noise,  best  known  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

(SS-228:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Drum  (SS-228)  was  launched  12  May  1941  by  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Holcomb; 
and  commissioned  1 November  1941,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander R.  H.  Rice  in  command. 

Drum  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  the  east  coast  1 
April  1942,  and  after  a voyage  to  Midway,  cleared  Pearl 
Harbor  14  April  1942,  action  bound  on  her  first  war 
patrol.  Cruising  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  she  sank  the 
seaplane  tender  Mizuho  and  three  cargo  ships  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  12  June 
to  refit.  Drum’s  second  war  patrol,  which  she  made  in 
the  waters  between  Truk  and  Kavieng  from  10  July  to 
2 September,  found  her  efforts  frustrated  by  poor  tor- 
pedo performance,  but  she  damaged  one  freighter  before 
returning  to  Midway  to  refit. 

The  submarine  sailed  from  Midway  23  September 
1942  on  her  third  war  patrol,  bound  for  the  eastern 
coast  of  Kyushu.  On  8 October,  she  contacted  a convoy 
of  four  freighters,  and  defied  the  air  cover  guarding  the 
ships  to  sink  one  of  the  cargo  ships  before  bombs  forced 
her  deep.  The  next  day  she  sank  another  freighter,  and 
on  the  13th  underwent  a severe  depth  charging  from 
several  escorts  after  she  had  attacked  a cargo  ship. 


Later  in  the  patrol,  she  sank  one  of  three  air-escorted 
cargo  ships,  and  damaged  at  least  two  more  ships  before 
completing  her  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  8 November. 

On  her  fourth  war  patrol,  between  29  November  1942 
and  24  January  1943,  Drum  carried  out  the  demanding 
task  of  planting  mines  in  heavily  traveled  Bungo  Suido. 
On  12  December,  she  contacted  a carrier,  Ryuho,  with  a 
full  deckload  of  planes.  Although  taking  water  forward 
because  of  faulty  valves,  Drum  launched  torpedoes  at 
this  choice  target,  scoring  two  hits,  and  causing  the 
carrier  to  list  so  far  that  her  flight  deck  became  com- 
pletely visible.  Also  visible  was  a destroyer  bearing 
down,  and  splashes  that  indicated  Drum’s  periscope  was 
under  fire.  As  the  submarine  dove,  she  lost  depth  con- 
trol and  her  port  shaft  Stopped  turning.  As  she  made 
emergency  repairs,  she  underwent  two  waves  of  depth 
charging  . When  she  surfaced  several  hours  later  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  prey,  an  airplane  forced  her 
down.  Later  during  this  patrol,  Drum  damaged  a large 
tanker,  another  choice  target. 

After  a thorough  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Drum 
made  her  fifth  war  patrol  between  24  March  and  13 
May  1943,  searching  the  waters  south  of  Truk  after  she 
had  made  a photographic  reconnaissance  of  Nauru.  She 
sank  two  freighters  in  April,  then  refitted  at  Brisbane, 
Australia.  Her  sixth  war  patrol,  between  7 June  and  26 
July,  found  her  north  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
sinking  a cargo-passenger  ship  on  17  June.  Again  she 
put  into  Brisbane  to  replenish,  and  on  16  August  sailed 
on  her  seventh  war  patrol.  Adding  to  her  already  im- 
pressive list  of  sinkings,  she  sent  a cargo  ship  to  the 
bottom  on  31  August,  as  well  as  patrolling  off  New 
Georgia  during  landings  there.  She  put  in  to  Tulagi 
from  29  September  to  2 October  to  repair  her  gyro- 
compass, then  sailed  on  to  Brisbane. 

Drum  sailed  2 November  1943  for  her  eighth  war 
patrol,  coordinated  with  the  landings  at  Cape  Torokina. 
Patrolling  between  the  Carolines  and  New  Ireland,  she 
sank  a cargo  ship  on  17  November,  and  on  22  Novem- 
ber attacked  a convoy  of  four  freighters.  The  convoy’s 
escorts  delivered  three  depth  charge  attacks,  the  second 
of  which  damaged  her  conning  tower  heavily.  Ordered 
to  Pearl  Harbor  Drum  reached  there  on  5 December; 
after  inspection  showed  that  the  conning  tower  needed 
to  be  replaced,  she  sailed  to  the  west  coast. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  29  March  1944,  Drum 
sailed  11  days  later  on  her  ninth  war  patrol,  during 
which  she  patrolled  the  waters  around  Iwo  Jima  and 
other  islands  in  the  Bonins.  No  worthy  targets  were 
contacted,  but  a reconnaissance  of  Chichi  Jima  gained 
valuable  intelligence  for  bombardment  of  the  island  later 
by  surface  ships.  The  submarine  refitted  at  Majuro 
between  31  May  and  24  June,  then  sailed  on  her  10th 
war  patrol  to  give  lifeguard  service  for  raids  on  Yap  and 
Palau.  She  sank  a 25-ton  sampan  on  29  July,  capturing 
two  prisoners  with  whom  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
14  August.  She  sailed  for  Surigao  Strait  9 September 
on  her  11th  war  patrol,  and  after  2 weeks  in  the  Strait 
with  no  contacts  was  ordered  north  to  the  South  China 
Sea.  Here  she  patrolled  during  the  Leyte  landings  and 
the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  sinking  three  cargo 
ships  bound  to  reinforce  the  Japanese  fighting  to  keep 
the  Philippines.  While  bound  for  Majuro  for  refit,  Drum 
searched  east  of  Luzon  Strait  for  downed  aviators. 

Drum  replenished  and  made  repairs  at  Majuro  be- 
tween 8 November  1944  and  7 December,  then  sailed  on 
her  12th  war  patrol  for  the  Nansei  Shoto.  Only  one 
contact  was  made  during  this  patrol,  from  which  she 
returned  to  Guam  17  January  1945.  During  her  13th 
war  patrol,  from  11  February  to  2 April,  Drum  played 
a part  in  the  assaults  on  both  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa, 
providing  lifeguard  service  for  air  strikes  on  the  Nansei 
Shoto  and  the  Japanese  home  islands  as  bases  were 
neutralized  before  both  invasions.  Returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  Drum  sailed  on  to  a west  coast  overhaul,  and 
after  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  cleared  Midway  9 
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August  on  what  would  have  been  her  14th  war  patrol. 
She  proceeded  to  Saipan  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  and 
from  there  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Drum  was  decommissioned  16  February  1946,  and  on 
18  March  1947  began  service  at  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Potomac  River 
Naval  Command  which  continued  through  1962. 

Of  Drum’s  13  war  patrols,  all  save  the  second,  ninth, 
and  last  two  were  designated  “successful.”  She  received 
a total  of  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 
She  is  credited  with  sinking  15  ships,  a total  of  80,580 
tons  of  enemy  shipping. 

Drury 

Royal  Navy  name  retained. 

(BDE-46:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5”;  b.  35T';  dr.  11';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3”,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Drury  (BDE-46)  was  launched  on  24  July  1942  by  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  HMS 
Drury,  and  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  throughout  World 
War  II.  On  20  August  1945  HMS  Drury  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Chatham,  England.  She  was 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Herrick, 
Jr.,  USNR,  in  command.  She  departed  Chatham  28 
August,  joined  TG  21.3  off  Dover,  and  the  following  day 
sailed  for  the  States.  Drury  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
8 September  and  remained  there  at  the  Navy  Yard 
where  she  was  decommissioned  on  22  October  1945. 
She  was  scrapped  in  June  1946. 

Drusilla 

Former  name  retained. 

Drusilla  (No.  372),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  service  on  25  May  1917  and  assigned 
to  the  4th  Naval  District  where  she  performed  harbor 
entrance  and  submarine  net  patrol  duties.  She  was 
placed  out  of  service  on  10  December  1918  and  returned 
to  her  owner. 


Dubhe 

Former  name  retained. 

Dubhe  (No.  2562)  was  a Dutch  freighter  seized  by 
U.S.  Customs  officials  at  New  York  on  20  March  1918 
and  turned  over  to  the  Navy.  She  was  commissioned  2 
April  1918  for  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service, 
but  was  never  operated  by  the  Navy.  She  was  decom- 
missioned on  6 April  1918  and  returned  to  the  War 
Shipping  Board. 

Dubuque 

A city  in  Iowa. 

(PG-17 : dp.  1,084;  1.  200'5”;  b.  35';  dr.  13'4";.s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  198;  a.  2 4",  4 6-pdr.,  2 1-pdr.) 

Dubuque  (Gunboat  No.  17)  was  launched  15  August 
1904  by  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  and  Charles  L. 
Seabury  and  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  Long  Island,  N.Y.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  M.  Tredway;  and  commissioned  3 
June  1905,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  F.  Fechteler  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  AG-6  in  1919;  IX-9, 
24  April  1922;  and  PG-17,  4 November  1940. 

Dubuque  cruised  from  her  home  port  of  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  in  Atlantic  coastal  waters  and  in  the  Caribbean 
protecting  American  interests  and  citizens,  a group  of 
whom  she  saved  from  depredations  by  Cuban  bandits  on 
the  night  of  18-19  May  1907.  She  arrived  at  Chicago, 


111.,  29  June  1911,  and  was  decommissioned  22  July  for 
use  as  a training  ship  by  the  Illinois  Naval  Militia. 

Recommissioned  4 August  1914,  Dubuque  sailed  3 
days  later  for  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  where  she  was  placed 
in  commission  in  reserve  3 October.  She  was  fitted  out 
as  a mine-training  ship  and  on  30  July  1915  she  re- 
turned to  a fully  commissioned  status  and  was  assigned 
to  Mining  and  Minesweeping  Division,  Atlantic  Fleet. 
She  participated  in  training  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
after  American  entry  into  World  War  I in  April  1917, 
installed  and  tended  submarine  nets  in  Hampton  Roads 
and  at  New  London,  Conn.  She  also  trained  reserve 
officers  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Assigned  to  temporary  duty  with  the  Cruiser  and 
Transport  Force,  Dubuque  made  three  voyages  between 
New  York  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  as  a convoy  escort 
between  6 June  and  14  July  1917.  She  arrived  at  St. 
Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  3 August  for  duty  with  the 
French  division  of  the  Caribbean  Patrol,  investigating 
isolated  harbors  and  inlets  in  the  Caribbean  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  to  prevent  their  use 
by  German  submarines.  On  8 December  1918  she  re- 
ported to  the  American  Patrol  Detachment,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  with  whom  she  served  along  the  east  coast  until 
returning  to  Portsmouth  6 May  1919.  She  again  went 
out  of  commission  27  May  1919. 

Dubuque  was  recommissioned  25  May  1922  and  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  8 June  for  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  she 
arrived  24  June.  Attached  to  the  9th  Naval  District, 
she  took  Naval  Reservists  on  cruises  from  her  home  port 
of  Detroit  into  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan  every 
summer.  She  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  1 
November  1940  and  on  the  14th  sailed  for  Boston  where 
she  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  and  was 
modernized  and  refitted.  She  returned  to  full  commis- 
sion 1 July  1941  and  patrolled  on  the  New  England 
coast  until  14  October.  Two  days  later  she  arrived  at 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  to  serve  as  gunnery  practice  ship  for 
the  Armed  Guard  School  there.  Throughout  her  second 
war  Dubuque  trained  merchant  ship  armed  guard  crews 
in  Chesapeake  Bay.  She  was  decommissioned  7 Septem- 
ber 1945  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  disposal  19  December  1946. 

Due  de  Lauzun 

Former  name  retained. 

Due  de  Lauzun,  formerly  a British  customs  ship,  was 
purchased  in  October  1782  at  Dover,  England,  and  out- 
fitted in  Nantes,  France,  for  use  in  the  Continental 
Navy.  Under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  S.  Nicholson, 
in  January  1783  she  was  dispatched  from  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  to  bring  home  72,000  Spanish  milled  dollars  from 
Havana  for  the  American  Government.  Clearing  Ha- 
vana 6 March  escorted  by  the  Continental  ship  Alliance 
under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  Berry,  she  sailed  for 
home  with  her  precious  cargo.  On  their  passage  north 
the  two  ships  encountered  two  men-of-war  whom  they 
evaded  after  a sharp  engagement,  largely  because  of 
their  superior  seamanship.  Due  de  Lauzun  separated 
from  Alliance  on  18  March  off  Cape  Hatteras  and  ar- 
rived in  the  Delaware  3 days  later.  In  April  1783  she 
was  lent  to  France  to  carry  home  French  troops  after 
which  she  was  sold. 


Duffy 

Charles  John  Duffy,  born  31  December  1919  in  New 
York  City,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  25  April  1941 
and  was  appointed  an  aviation  cadet  13  November  1941. 
Flying  a carrier  aircraft.  Ensign  Duffy  was  killed  in 
action  during  the  Naval  Battle  of  Casablanca,  French 
Morocco,  8 November  1942  during  the  landings  on  north 
Africa. 
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DE-268  carried  the  name  Duffy  from  23  February  to 
14  June  1943.  She  was  loaned  to  Britain  28  August 
1943  and  named  Dacres,  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  sold  14  December  1946. 

I 

(DE-27 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35T';  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Duffy  (DE-27),  originally  intended  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain,  was  launched  as  BDE-27  on  16  April 
1943  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Vice;  retained  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  and  commis- 
sioned 5 August  1943,  Commander  G.  A.  Parkinson, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Duffy  sailed  from  San  Francisco  2 October  1943 
escorting  a convoy  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  she  joined  in 
training  exercises  before  joining  the  5th  Fleet.  On  10 
November  she  sailed  in  the  screen  for  carriers  bound 
for  air  strikes  on  Mille,  Jaluit,  and  Makin  in  the  Mar- 
shalls. A week  later  Duffy  was  detached  to  escort 
Neosho  (AO-48)  during  the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Is- 
lands, returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  15  December. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  22  January  1944  in  the 
escort  for  an  LST  convoy,  Duffy  arrived  off  Kwajalein 
2 February  for  the  assault  landings  the  next  day.  Two 
days  later  she  sailed,  escorting  unladen  transports  to 
Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  arriving  8 February.  Duffy 
served  on  escort  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Solomons  be- 
tween 19  February  and  28  September,  then  between 
Manus  and  Ulithi  until  25  October,  and  through  No- 
vember in  the  Marianas.  On  30  November  she  sailed 
from  Saipan  escorting  a group  of  LSTs  with  men,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment,  unloading  at  Leyte  6 to  13  De- 
cember for  the  retaking  of  the  Philippines.  Protecting 
the  convoy  during  unloading,  Duffy  scored  several  hits 
on  an  enemy  plane  which  crashed  on  the  beach  during 
an  air  raid. 

Returning  to  Saipan  27  December  1944,  Duffy  served 
on  patrol  and  local  escort  duty  in  the  Marianas  and  to 
Majuro  until  27  May  1945.  She  covered  air  strikes  on 
Maloelap,  sailing  close  to  the  island  to  stand  by  for  air- 
sea  rescue  work  if  necessary,  and  on  the  29th  fired  a 
shore  bombardment.  Duffy  continued  to  operate  from 
Majuro,  bombarding  and  waging  psychological  warfare 
against  bypassed  Japanese-held  islands.  On  14  June 
she  took  prisoner  seven  men  of  the  cutoff  garrison  on 
Mille  Atoll. 

Duffy  sailed  from  Kwajalein  13  July  1945  for  the 
west  coast,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  26  July.  She 
was  decommissioned  there  9 November  1945  and  sold 
16  June  1947. 

Duffy  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Dufilho 

Marion  William  Dufilho,  born  22  May  1916  in 
Opelousas,  La.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  2 
June  1938.  On  24  August  1942,  while  serving  as  a sec- 
tion leader  in  Fighting  Squadron  5 in  Saratoga  (CV-3), 
Lieutenant  Dufilho  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Eastern  Solomons.  He  was  posthumously  awarded 
both  the  Navy  Cross  and  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  his  heroism  and  achievement  in  this  battle, 
which  turned  back  a major  effort  of  the  Japanese  to 
reinforce  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi. 

(DE-423 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21''  tt„  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

John  C.  Buckley) 

Dufilho  (DE-423)  was  launched  9 March  1944  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Dufilho,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Dufilho;  and 
commissioned  21  July  1944,  Commander  A.  H.  Nienau, 
USNR,  in  command. 


Dufilho  escorted  Vixen  (PG-53)  with  Admiral  R.  E. 
Ingersoll,  Commander-in-Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet  embarked 
on  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  Caribbean  naval  bases 
between  18  September  and  19  October  1944.  After  a 
voyage  to  Casablanca,  French  Morocco,  as  escort  for 
Kasaan  Bay  (CVE-69)  from  24  October  to  14  November, 
Dufilho  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 December  for  the  Pacific, 
arriving  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  15  January  1945. 

Dufilho  got  underway  for  Leyte  23  January  1945  but 
was  diverted  to  Morotai  to  join  the  escort  for  a convoy 
of  80  LSTs  bound  with  reinforcements  of  men  and  sup- 
plies for  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon.  She  patrolled  there  on 
9 and  10  February  while  the  men  and  supplies  were 
unloaded,  then  sailed  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  14  Feb- 
ruary. She  continued  to  escort  supply  convoys  from 
Morotai  and  Leyte  to  Subic  Bay  and  Lingayen  Gulf  until 
the  27th  when  she  was  assigned  to  the  San  Bernardino- 
Verde  Islands  Minesweeping  unit  guarding  minecraft  as 
they  cleared  the  sealane  to  Manila,  as  well  as  taking 
part  in  naval  and  amphibious  operations  along  this 
route.  Arriving  at  Subic  Bay  6 March,  Dufilho  operated 
on  antisubmarine  patrol  and  escort  duty. 

Between  26  April  and  5 July  1945,  Dufilho  joined  in 
the  Borneo  operation,  escorting  shipping  from  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Mios  Woendi  to  Morotai  in  preparation  for 
the  landings  at  Tarakan  and  Brunei  Bay  in  May  and 
June.  She  convoyed  reinforcements  to  Tarakan,  and 
patrolled  off  the  beaches  during  the  assaults  at  Brunei 
Bay,  escorted  support  troops  in,  and  returned  with 
empty  landing  craft  to  San  Pedro  Bay. 

After  brief  overhaul,  Dufilho  patrolled  out  of  Leyte  on 
antisubmarine,  air-sea  rescue,  weather  reporting  and 
escort  duty.  On  3 and  4 August  1945  she  aided  in  the 
rescue  of  survivors  from  Indianapolis  (CA-35).  Follow- 
ing a voyage  to  Okinawa  to  convoy  LSTs  and  LSMs  to 
Leyte  for  repairs,  Dufilho  sailed  from  Leyte  6 September 
and  after  calling  at  Okinawa,  arrived  at  Shanghai  22 
September.  She  operated  on  a variety  of  duties  at  port 
and  Hong  Kong  until  5 January  1946  when  she  sailed  for 
the  west  coast.  Dufilho  arrived  at  San  Diego  12  Febru- 
ary and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  14 
May  1946. 

Dugong 

An  aquatic  herbivorous  mammal,  allied  to  the  manatee. 

Dugong  was  the  name  assigned  to  SS-353  whose  con- 
struction was  canceled  on  23  October  1944. 


Dukes  County,  see  LST— 735 

Duluth 

A city  in  Minnesota. 

(CL-87 : dp.  10,000;  1.  610'1";  b.  66'4'';  dr.  20';  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  992;  a.  12  6",  12  5";  cl.  Cleveland) 

Duluth  (CL-87)  was  launched  13  January  1944  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hatch,  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  Duluth,  Minn.;  and  commissioned  18  Septem- 
ber 1944,  Captain  D.  R.  Osborn,  Jr.,  in  command. 

From  14  December  1944  to  2 March  1945  Duluth 
served  as  a training  cruiser  at  Newport,  R.  I.  After 
brief  overhaul  at  Norfolk,  she  sailed  7 April  for  the 
Pacific,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  29  April.  On  8 May 
she  got  underway  to  join  the  5th  Fleet  and  rendezvoused 
with  the  fast  carriers  on  27  May.  Severe  structural 
damage  to  her  bow  suffered  in  a typhoon  5 June  forced 
her  to  return  to  Guam  for  repairs,  but  she  rejoined  TF 
38  on  21  July  to  screen  during  the  final  air  strikes  on  the 
Japanese  homeland  which  continued  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 
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From  24  August  1945  until  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  16 
September,  Duluth  operated  with  TF  38  which  was  pro- 
viding radar  picket  and  combat  air  patrol  for  transport 
aircraft  flying  occupation  forces  into  Japan.  On  1 Octo- 
ber Duluth  sailed  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at 
Seattle  19  October  for  Navy  Day  celebrations. 

Based  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Duluth  served  a tour  of 
duty  in  the  Far  East  between  3 January  1946  and  27 
September,  and  on  24  February  1947  sailed  for  an  ex- 
tended visit  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Between  May  and  July, 
she  visited  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  Australia;  Truk; 
Guam;  and  Manila.  She  served  again  in  the  Far  East, 
patrolling  the  China  coast,  between  22  September  1947 
and  19  May  1948,  when  she  returned  to  her  new  home 
port,  Long  Beach.  She  carried  NROTC  midshipmen  on 
a training  cruise  to  British  Columbia  in  the  summer  of 
1948,  and  in  February  1949  joined  in  cold-weather  oper- 
ations off  Kodiak,  Alaska.  She  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  25  June  1949,  and  sold  on  14  Novem- 
ber 1960. 

Duluth  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Duluth,  Jean,  see  Jean  Duluth 
Dumaran,  see  Chourre 


Dumbarton 

A county  and  city  in  Scotland. 

(SwStr:  t.  636;  1.  204';  b.  29';  dr.  10';  s.  10  k. ; a.  2 32- 
pdr.,  2 12-pdr.  how.) 

Thistle,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  captured  by  Fort 
Jackson  4 June  1864  while  running  the  blockade  off  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina;  sent  to  Boston  for  condemna- 
tion; purchased  from  the  prize  court  20  July  1864;  re- 
named Dumbarton;  and  commissioned  13  August  1864, 
Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  H.  Brown  in  command. 

Dumbarton’s  first  assignment  was  to  search  for  raider 
CSS  Tallahassee  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  She  then 
joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  Beau- 
fort, N.C.,  and  served  on  the  blockade  of  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  until  6 December  1864. 

After  being  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  Dumbarton  served 
as  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  W.  Radford  in  the  James 
River,  Va.,  from  17  February  to  27  March  1865.  She 
was  out  of  commission  at  Washington  Navy  Yard  until 
11  November  1865  when  she  was  taken  to  New  York 
Navy  Yard  and  placed  in  ordinary.  She  was  sold  there 
15  October  1867. 


Duncan 

Silas  Duncan  born  in  Rockaway,  N.J.,  in  1788,  was 
appointed  midshipman  15  November  1809.  While  third 
lieutenant  of  Saratoga  during  the  Battle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, 11  September  1814,  he  was  sent  in  a gig  to  order 
the  gunboats  to  retire.  He  succeeded  in  delivering  the 
orders  despite  concentrated  enemy  fire  which  severely 
wounded  him  and  caused  the  loss  of  his  right  arm.  For 
his  gallant  conduct  he  was  thanked  by  Congress.  From 
1818  to  1824  Commander  Duncan  saw  active  service  on 
board  Independence,  Hornet,  Guerriere,  Cyane,  and 
Ferret.  He  died  14  September  1834  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

I 

(DD-46:  dp.  1,014;  1.  305'3";  b.  31'1";  dr.  9’3";  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  97 ; a.  4 4",  8 18"  tt. ; cl.  Cassin) 

The  first  Duncan  (DD-46)  was  launched  5 April  1913 
by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  D.  Clark;  and  commissioned  30  August 


1913,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  E.  Courtney  in  com- 
mand. 

Duncan  sailed  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean for  training,  target  practice,  and  exercises  until  24 
October  1914  when  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  at 
Boston.  Recommissioned  22  January  1916,  she  sailed  out 
of  Hampton  Roads  and  Newport  for  neutrality  patrol 
and  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  protecting  battleships 
in  fleet  maneuvers,  and  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
York  River.  Between  8 and  30  September  1917,  she 
escorted  a convoy  to  an  eastern  rendezvous,  where  an 
escort  out  of  England  met  the  ships. 

Sailing  for  New  York  on  30  October  Duncan  escorted 
a convoy  to  Brest,  France,  arriving  at  Queenstown, 
Northern  Ireland,  15  November  to  escort  convoys  and 
hunt  submarines  in  the  Irish  Sea.  On  17  July  1918 
Duncan  rescued  from  a small  boat  the  survivors  of  the 
Norwegian  bark  Miefield  and  on  9 October,  when  one  of 
her  sisters,  Shaw  (DD-68)  collided  with  SS  Aquitania, 
Duncan  took  off  84  of  her  crew,  12  of  them  wounded, 
and  stood  by  while  Shaw’s  remaining  men  took  their 
ship  into  Portland,  England,  under  her  own  power. 

Remaining  in  European  waters  after  the  war,  Duncan 
joined  in  escorting  George  Washington,  bearing  Presi- 
dent W.  Wilson,  into  Brest  13  December  1918.  She 
cleared  Queenstown  26  December  for  the  Azores,  Ber- 
muda, and  Norfolk,  arriving  12  January  1919.  After  5 
months  of  east  coast  and  Caribbean  operations,  she  was 
placed  in  ordinary  at  Norfolk  31  May  1919;  in  reduced 
commission  1 January  1920;  in  reserve  1 August  1920; 
assigned  to  operate  with  50  percent  of  her  complement 
1 January  1921;  and  decommissioned  9 August  1921. 
She  was  scrapped  8 March  1935  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  London  treaty  limiting  naval  armaments. 

II 

(DD-485:  dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  ll'lO";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Duncan  (DD-485)  was  launched  20  Feb- 
ruary 1942  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  C.  Thayer;  and  com- 
missioned 16  April  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  B. 
Taylor  in  command. 

Duncan  sailed  from  New  York  on  20  June  1942  for  the 
South  Pacific,  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  14  September 
to  join  TFs  17  and  18  and  with  them  departed  the  same 
day  to  cover  transports  carrying  the  7th  Marine  Regi- 
ment to  reinforce  Guadalcanal.  Duncan  was  in  the  screen 
of  Wasp  (CV-7)  next  day  when  the  task  force  was 
attacked  by  two  Japanese  submarines.  Wasp  was  tor- 
pedoed, and  so  severely  damaged  that  she  had  to  be  sunk 
by  United  States  ships.  Duncan  picked  up  survivors 
from  the  carrier,  transferring  701  officers  and  men  to 
other  ships,  and  18  wounded  and  2 bodies  to  the  base 
hospital  at  Espiritu  Santo  upon  her  arrival  16  Sep- 
tember. 

Duncan  continued  to  operate  from  Espiritu  Santo  to 
the  Solomons,  screening  transports  and  ship  of  the 
covering  forces.  On  11  October  1942  she  was  in  the 
screen  of  TF  64  which  was  assigned  to  protect  a vital 
transport  convoy  carrying  reinforcements  to  Guadal- 
canal. Contact  was  made  with  a large  enemy  surface 
force  just  as  the  American  ships  were  executing  a course 
change  as  part  of  their  battle  plan.  Duncan  having  a 
clear  radar  contact  and  seeing  her  flagship  apparently 
steady  upon  a course  which  would  close  the  target,  be- 
lieved the  destroyers  were  closing  to  attack,  and  found 
herself  charging  alone  toward  the  enemy  force.  In  the 
resulting  battle  off  Cape  Esperance,  she  pumped  several 
salvos  into  a cruiser,  then  shifted  fire  to  a destroyer,  at 
the  same  time  maneuvering  radically  to  avoid  enemy  fire 
and  that  from  her  own  forces  who  were  now  joining  in 
the  attack.  She  got  off  two  torpedoes  toward  her  first 
target,  the  cruiser  Furutaka,  and  kept  firing  until  hits 
she  had  received  put  her  out  of  action.  The  commanding 
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officer  ordered  the  bridge,  isolated  by  fire,  abandoned  b> 
the  only  route  possible,  over  the  side,  and  the  wounded 
were  lowered  into  liferafts.  The  men  on  board  attempted 
to  beach  the  ship  on  Savo  Island,  but  then,  believing  she 
might  yet  be  saved  made  a gallant  fight  to  halt  the  rag- 
ing fires  until  power  failed,  forcing  the  ship’s  abandon- 
ment. McCalla  (DD-488)  rescued  195  men  from  the 
shark-infested  waters  and  made  an  attempt  to  salvage 
Duncan  but  she  sank  on  12  October  1942,  about  6 miles 
north  of  Savo  Island. 

Duncan  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ill 

(DD— 874:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  34 
k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gearing) 

The  third  Duncan  (DD-874)  was  launched  27  October 

1944  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  D.  C.  Thayer;  and  commissioned  25  Febru- 
ary 1945,  Commander  P.  D.  Williams  in  command.  She 
was  reclassified  DDR-874  on  18  March  1949. 

Duncan,  converted  to  a radar  picket  destroyer  during 
her  postshakedown  overhaul,  sailed  from  Norfolk  2 June 

1945  for  the  Pacific,  and  after  touching  at  San  Diego  and 
Pearl  Harbor,  joined  Cabot  (CVL-28)  for  screening  and 
plane  guard  duty  during  the  strikes  on  Wake  Island  of 
1 August.  After  calling  at  Eniwetok,  she  continued  to 
Okinawa  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  for  patrol  duty  off  the 
Chinese  and  Korean  coasts  during  the  landing  of  occu- 
pation troops  at  Tsingtao,  Taku,  and  Jinsen.  Duncan 
served  in  the  Far  East  on  occupation  duty  until  25 
March  1946  when  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast,  arriving 
at  San  Diego  28  April. 

For  the  next  year  Duncan  trained  along  the  west  coast, 
keeping  high  her  operational  skills  and  readiness.  In 
May  1947  she  departed  San  Diego  for  a 5-month  cruise 
to  the  Far  East,  where  she  visited  Okinawa,  Japan,  and 
China.  On  her  return  to  the  States,  Duncan  resumed 
coastal  operations  with  both  aircraft  and  submarines. 
On  1 March  1948  she  suffered  2 killed  and  14  injured  in 
an  explosion  on  board.  After  repairs  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  the  destroyer  rejoined  the  fleet  for  training  until 
January  1949,  when  she  again  sailed  for  the  western 
Pacific,  this  time  for  8 months. 

Duncan  operated  between  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor 
until  November  1950  when  she  steamed  into  Korean 
waters  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  in  its  unremitting  projec- 
tion of  sea  power  against  Communist  aggression.  Duncan 
served  a total  of  three  tours  off  Korea  during  the  fight- 
ing in  that  ravaged  land.  She  sailed  as  plane  guard  for 
carriers  and  as  antisubmarine  escort  for  battleships;  she 
fired  shore  bombardments  in  support  of  minesweepers 
and  to  interdict  enemy  communications;  she  patrolled 
against  North  Korean  minesweepers  and  fishing  craft. 
Through  all  she  added  her  significant  contribution  to 
the  vast  and  indispensable  sea-borne  support  of  the 
United  Nations  troops  ashore. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  fighting  in  1953,  Duncan 
has  remained  busy  in  the  Pacific,  alternating  Far  East- 
ern duty  with  training  and  maintenance  on  the  west 
coast.  She  has  visited  Australia,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  many  islands  of  the  Pacific 
during  her  farflung  travels  in  guarding  peace  and  order. 
At  the  end  of  1960,  Duncan  lay  in  Long  Beach  Naval 
Shipyard,  undergoing  extensive  overhaul  and  moderni- 
zation— a sign  of  many  more  active  years  ahead. 

Duncan  received  seven  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 


Duncan,  Emma,  see  Hastings 

Dunderberg 

A Swedish  word  meaning  “thunder(ing)  mountain.” 


Dunderberg,  an  ironclad  screw  frigate  of  16  guns,  was 
built  by  W.  H.  Webb,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  was  launched 
on  2 March  1865.  She  was  never  commissioned,  and  in 
1867,  in  accordance  with  the  Navy’s  policy  to  reduce  its 
number  of  vessels,  was  returned  to  her  builder.  She 
was  sold  by  Webb  to  the  French  in  whose  navy  she  ren- 
dered notable  service  under  the  name  Rochambeau. 


Dunlap 

Robert  H.  Dunlap  born  22  December  1879  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  was  appointed  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  8 August  1898.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Spanish-American  War;  in  the  Philippines 
and  China  during  1900,  including  the  Battle  of  Tientsin 
of  the  Boxer  Rebellion;  and  in  the  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  in  1914.  For  his  distinguished  service  as 
regimental  commander  during  the  Meuse-Argonne  cam- 
paign in  World 'War  I,  he  was  awarded  a Citation  Cer- 
tificate by  Commander-in-Chief,  A.E.F.;  the  French 
Fourragere;  and  the  Navy  Cross.  In  1928  he  served  in 
Nicaragua  and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  Medal  of  Merit  of  Nicaragua.  Brigadier 
General  Dunlap  sacrificed  his  life  attempting  to  rescue  a 
woman  imprisoned  in  a landslide  in  France  19  May  1931. 

(DD-384:  dp.  1,490;  1.  341’2";  b.  35’5";  dr.  17'2";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Gridley) 

Dunlap  (DD-384)  was  launched  18  April  1936  by 
United  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Corp.,  New  York, 
N.Y. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Dunlap,  widow  of 
Brigadier  General  Dunlap;  and  commissioned  12  June 
1937,  Commander  A.  E.  Schrader  in  command. 

Dunlap  operated  along  the  east  coast  on  training  duty, 
and  in  June  1938  served  as  escort  at  Philadelphia  for 
SS  Kungsholm,  carrying  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
On  1 September  she  got  underway  for  the  west  coast; 
except  for  a cruise  to  the  Caribbean  and  east  coast  for 
a fleet  problem  and  overhaul  in  the  first  6 months  of 
1939,  Dunlap  served  along  the  west  coast  until  2 April 
1940  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  home 
port. 

On  7 December  1941  Dunlap  was  at  sea  bound  for 
Pearl  Harbor  with  TF  8 after  ferrying  planes  to  Wake 
Island.  She  entered  Pearl  Harbor  next  day  and  patrolled 
in  the  Hawaiian  area  until  11  January  1942  when  she 
sortied  with  TF  8 for  air  strikes  on  the  Marshals, 
returning  5 February.  After  taking  part  in  the  raid 
on  Wake  Island  of  24  February,  she  continued  to  patrol 
in  the  Hawaiian  area  until  22  March,  then  escorted 
convoys  between  various  ports  on  the  west  coast  until 
returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  22  October  1942. 

Dunlap  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  5 Decem- 
ber 1942  and  operated  from  that  base  on  training  and 
patrol  duty,  and  as  escort  for  convoys  to  the  Fiji,  Tonga, 
and  New  Hebrides  Islands  until  arriving  at  Guadal- 
canal 30  July  1943  for  duty  in  the  Solomons.  On  the 
night  of  6-7  August  she  was  sent  with  five  other  de- 
stroyers to  intercept  a Japanese  force  carrying  rein- 
forcements to  Kolombangara.  In  the  resulting  Battle  of 
Vella  Gulf,  a brilliant  night  torpedo  action,  the  ably- 
handled  task  group  sank  three  Japanese  destroyers  and 
drove  the  fourth  back  to  its  base  at  Buin.  They  suffered 
no  damage  themselves. 

After  overhaul  at  San  Diego,  Dunlap  sailed  23  No- 
vember 1943  for  patrol  duty  out  of  Adak  until  16  Decem- 
ber when  she  left  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  5 days 
later.  She  joined  the  5th  Fleet  to  screen  carriers  in 
strikes  of  the  Marshall  Islands  operations  from  19  Janu- 
ary to  4 March  1944,  then  touched  at  Espiritu  Santo 
briefly  before  sailing  for  Fremantle,  Australia,  to  ren- 
dezvous with  the  British  Eastern  Fleet.  After  training 
here  and  at  Trincomalee,  Ceylon,  she  took  part  in  the 
strikes  on  the  Soerabaja  area  of  Java  on  17  May,  and 
next  day  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  10  June. 
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Dunlap  returned  to  San  Francisco  7 July  1944  to  join 
the  screen  for  Baltimore  (CA-68)  carrying  President 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  for  conferences  and  inspections  with  top 
Pacific  commanders  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  Alaskan  bases. 
Detached  from  this  task  group  at  Seattle  12  August, 
Dunlap  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  sailed  1 Septem- 
ber, bombarded  Wake  Island  3 September,  and  arrived 
at  Saipan  12  September  for  duty  with  the  Marianas 
Patrol  and  Escort  Group. 

Dunlap  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Marcus 
Island  on  9 October.  On  16  October  1944  she  rendez- 
voused with  the  3d  Fleet  units  for  strikes  on  Luzon, 
then  supported  the  landings  at  Leyte.  When  the  Japa- 
nese forces  made  a three-pronged  attack  on  the  Philip- 
pines, she  was  underway  for  Ulithi  but  reversed  course 
to  screen  TG  38.1  in  its  attacks  of  25  and  26  October  on 
the  enemy  fleeing  after  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf.  Dunlap  arrived  at  Ulithi  29  October  for  patrol 
duty  and  took  part  in  the  daring  bombardments  on  Iwo 
Jima  in  November  and  December  1944  and  January 
1945.  She  returned  to  Iwo  Jima  19  March  to  support 
its  occupation,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  patrolled 
to  intercept  Japanese  ships  attempting  to  evacuate  the 
Bonins.  On  19  June  she  sank  an  enemy  craft  attempting 
to  evacuate  Chichi  Jima,  picking  up  52  survivors.  Japa- 
nese officers  came  on  board  31  August  to  discuss  sur- 
render terms  for  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  returned  on 
3 September  to  sign  the  surrender. 

Dunlap  sailed  for  Iwo  Jima  19  September  1945, 
touched  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  and  arrived  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  for  Navy  Day.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk  7 November 
where  she  was  decommissioned  14  December  1945  and 
was  sold  31  December  1947. 

Dunlap  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dunlin 

A species  of  sandpiper. 

I 

(AM-361:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Dunlin  (AM-361)  was  launched  26  August 
1943  by  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Corp.,  Portland, 
Oreg. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ernest  E.  Lissy;  and  commis- 
sioned 16  February  1945,  Lieutenant  T.  T.  Wuerth, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Dunlin  arrived  at  Guam  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  7 
June  1945.  Ten  days  later  she  sailed  for  Okinawa  to 
join  in  sweeping  operations  in  the  East  China  Sea  in 
coordination  with  the  3d  Fleet  strikes  against  Japan. 
On  6 September  Dunlin  left  Okinawa  to  sweep  the  ap- 
proaches to  Sasebo  and  Nagasaki.  Between  20  Septem- 
ber and  31  October  she  cleared  Bungo  Suido  area  and 
after  an  escort  voyage  between  Hiro  Wan  and  Kure, 
arrived  at  Sasebo  20  November  to  unload  her  mine- 
sweeping gear  and  supervise  Japanese  minesweepers 
operating  in  Ozue  and  Ariake  Wans. 

Dunlin  put  out  from  Sasebo  18  January  1946  for 
Fusan,  Korea,  arriving  the  next  day.  She  checked  the 
harbor  for  acoustic  mines,  then  carried  cargo  from  Chin- 
hae  for  Allied  vessels  at  Fusan.  She  was  at  Sasebo  from 
1 February  until  4 March,  then  escorted  four  YMSs  by 
way  of  Hong  Kong  to  Subic  Bay  arriving  18  March.  She 
was  demilitarized  there  and  sailed  to  Shanghai,  China, 
arriving  22  April.  Dunlin  was  decommissioned  29  May 
1946  and  turned  over  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Department  for  transfer  to  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Commission. 

Dunlin  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

LSIL-777  (q.v.)  carried  the  name  and . classification 


Dunlin  (AMCU-23)  from  7 March  1952  to  1 July  1954 
when  she  reverted  to  her  original  classification. 


Dunn  County,  see  LST—742 


DuPage 

A county  in  Illinois. 

I 

(APA-41 : dp.  7,845;  1.  491'8";  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s. 

17  k. ; cpl.  540;  a.  2 5'';  cl.  Bayfield) 

The  first  DuPage  (AP-86)  was  launched  19  December 

1942  as  Sea  Hound  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pasca- 
goula, Miss.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Leigh  R.  Sanford;  reclassified  APA- 
41,  1 February  1943;  placed  in  ferry  commission  28 
February  1943,  Commander  C.  Allen  in  command;  de- 
commissioned 17  March  1943  for  conversion  by  Todd- 
Erie  Basin  Dry  Docks,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and  commis- 
sioned 1 September  1943,  Captain  G.  M.  Wauchope, 
USNR,  in  command. 

DuPage  reached  San  Diego  from  Norfolk  2 November 

1943  to  serve  as  flagship  for  a transport  division  during 
training.  She  sailed  from  San  Diego  13  January  1944 
carrying  Marines  for  the  assault  landings  on  Kwajalein, 
where  she  remained  from  31  January  to  6 February. 
DuPage  sailed  by  way  of  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  to 
Guadalcanal,  arriving  18  February. 

Based  at  Guadalcanal  DuPage  served  in  the  rede- 
ployment of  troops  in  the  Solomons  and  carried  troops 
for  the  assault  landings  at  Emirau  Island  on  11  April 

1944  and  the  support  landings  at  Cape  Gloucester,  New 
Britain,  from  28  April  to  1 May.  On  3 June  she  got 
underway  for  the  invasion  of  Guam,  landing  her  troops 
from  21  to  26  July.  After  evacuating  casualties  to  Eni- 
wetok,  and  exercising  off  Espiritu  Santo,  DuPage  re- 
turned to  Guadalcanal  27  August  to  replenish,  overhaul 
her  landing  craft,  and  train  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Palau  Islands. 

DuPage  sortied  from  Guadalcanal  8 September  1944 
and  landed  her  troops  in  the  assault  of  Peleliu  a week 
later.  For  12  days  she  remained  in  the  area  providing 
logistics  support  for  landing  craft  and  small  patrol 
vessels.  Three  of  her  own  landing  craft  were  lost  and 
one  man  killed  during  the  bitter  fighting.  Arriving  at 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  30  September,  DuPage  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  She  carried  Army 
troops  for  the  initial  landings  at  Leyte  on  20  October  and 
sailed  at  once  to  bring  reinforcements  from  Hollandia 
for  support  landings  on  14  November. 

After  rehearsal  landings  in  New  Guinea,  DuPage 
sailed  from  Aitape  28  December  1944  for  the  invasion 
of  Lingayen  Gulf,  landing  her  troops  on  the  beaches  near 
San  Fabian  9 January  1945  and  embarking  casualties 
from  the  beach  and  other  ships.  On  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  while  DuPage  was  preparing  to  leave  the  area, 
enemy  aircraft  attacked.  Despite  the  heavy  antiaircraft 
fire,  a kamikaze  crashed  to  port  damaging  her  severely 
as  well  as  starting  fires  which  stubbornly  recurred  and 
were  fought  all  through  the  night.  She  lost  35  killed  and 
136  wounded ; 5 men  who  were  blown  over  the  side  were 
picked  up  by  escorting  destroyers.  Despite  her  injuries 
DuPage  continued  to  fulfill  her  duty  as  guide  ship  and 
arrived  safely  at  Leyte  3 days  later  to  transfer  her 
casualties  and  undergo  emergency  repairs. 

After  landing  troops  at  Zambales,  Luzon  on  29  Janu- 
ary 1945,  DuPage  left  San  Pedro  Bay  11  February  and 
embarking  Marines  at  Manus  and  Pearl  Harbor  en 
route,  arrived  at  San  Francisco  10  March  for  overhaul 
and  battle  damage  repairs.  She  sailed  from  Alameda 
14  May  to  embark  troops  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  continued  to  Eniwetok  for  amphibious 
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exercises,  then  transported  troops  and  cargo  from 
Ulithi  to  Okinawa,  arriving  5 July.  Three  days  later  she 
sailed  with  combat-tested  Marines  for  Guam,  then  con- 
tinued to  Eniwetok  and  San  Francisco  where  she  ar- 
rived 28  July.  After  minor  alterations  she  was  desig- 
nated as  flagship  for  Transport  Division  63  and  sailed 
12  August  with  Army  Air  Force  personnel  whom  she 
disembarked  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  5 September. 

DuPage  sailed  from  Lingayen  Gulf,  1 October  1945 
with  troops  for  the  occupation  of  Japan,  landing  her 
passengers  at  Nagoya  on  26  October.  Three  days  later 
she  was  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  and  made  two 
voyages  between  Guam  and  the  west  coast  to  return 
veterans  until  5 January  1946  when  she  arrived  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.  Two  weeks  later  she  got  underway  for  the 
east  coast,  arriving  at  New  York  7 February.  DuPage 
was  decommissioned  28  March  1946  and  transferred  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  for  disposal  27  June 
1946. 

DuPage  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

The  second  DuPage  (APB-51)  was  a self-propelled 
barracks  ship  which  operated  in  a noncommissioned 
status  providing  Special  Services  with  advanced  bases, 
Pacific  area,  during  1951-59. 

Duplin 

A county  in  North  Carolina. 

(AKA-87 : dp.  6,350;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  26'4”;  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  429;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Achernar) 

Duplin  (AKA-87)  was  launched  17  October  1944  by 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C., 
under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by 
Miss  M.  Jennette;  acquired  by  the  Navy  30  October 
1944;  converted  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Key  Highway 
Plant,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commissioned  15  May  1945, 
Commander  H.  B.  Fluck,  USNR,  in  command. 

Duplin  arrived  at  Marseilles,  France,  from  Norfolk 
24  June  1945  to  embark  Army  troops  and  cargo  for  the 
Pacific.  She  sailed  from  Marseilles  9 July  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  Manila,  arriving  23  August.  With  occu- 
pation troops  embarked,  Duplin  sailed  20  September  to 
land  her  passengers  at  Wakayama,  5 days  later.  She 
made  a similar  voyage  to  land  troops  at  Matsuyama  22 
October,  then  was  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty 
returning  servicemen  to  the  United  States. 

Duplin  sailed  from  Nagoya  9 November  1945  and 
landed  the  veterans  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the  20th.  Be- 
tween 28  December  1945  and  20  February  1946  she 
voyaged  to  carry  cargo  to  Japan  for  the  occupation 
forces,  returning  with  troops.  She  departed  Oakland, 
Calif.,  6 March  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Norfolk 
20  days  later.  Duplin  was  decommissioned  21  May  1946 
and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  23  May 
1946  for  disposal. 

Du  Pont 

Samuel  Francis  Du  Pont,  born  27  September  1803  in 
Bergen  Point,  N.J.,  became  a midshipman  19  December 
1815.  He  commanded  the  sloop  Cyane  during  the  Mexi- 
can War  and  gave  distinguished  service  at  San  Diego, 
Mazatlan,  San  Jose,  and  other  ports.  In  command  of  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  from  18  Septem- 
ber 1861  to  3 June  1863,  he  directed  many  operations 
along  the  coast  including  the  victorious  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  fall  of  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  7 November  1861. 
For  this  accomplishment  he  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress. Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont  died  23  June  1865  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I 

(TB-7 : dp.  165;  1.  175'6";  b.  17'9";  dr.  4'8";  s.  28  k.; 
cpl.  24;  a.  4 1-pdr.,  3 18''  tt. ; cl.  Porter) 

The  first  Du  Pont  (TB-7)  was  launched  30  March  1897 
by  Herreshoff  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bristol,  R.I.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  L.  Converse;  and  commissioned  23  Sep- 
tember 1897,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  S.  S.  Wood  in 
command. 

Du  Pont  operated  on  the  east  coast,  carrying  des- 
patches and  training  Naval  Reservists  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish- American  War.  She  carried  orders  and 
messages  to  ships  lying  at  Dry  Tortugas  and  Key  West, 
Fla.,  and  served  on  picket  and  patrol  duty  off  Key  West 
and  Matanzas  and  Santiago,  Cuba.  She  returned  to  New 
York  9 August  1898. 

Arriving  at  Newport  4 November  1898,  Du  Pont  was 
placed  out  of  commission  4 days  later.  She  remained  at 
Newport  out  of  commission,  employed  occasionally  in  ex- 
perimental and  training  duty.  From  1901  to  1909  she 
was  based  at  Norfolk  in  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla. 
During  this  time  she  was  in  commission  twice:  From 
September  1903  to  September  1904  as  a training  ship  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  from  June  1905  to  June  1906 
for  operations  with  the  Coast  Squadron  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Recommissioned  14  May  1909  Du  Pont  cruised  along 
the  coast  with  the  Atlantic  Torpedo  Fleet  until  placed 
in  reserve  again  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  in  November 
1909.  From  May  1910  to  June  1911  she  served  the  Naval 
Militia  of  North  Carolina,  and  after  lying  in  Newport 
from  October  1911  to  May  1914,  was  loaned  to  the  Naval 
Militia  of  Massachusetts  10  June  1914. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  World  War  I 
Du  Pont  was  recommissioned  9 April  1917  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  2d  Naval  District.  The  following  year  she 
was  attached  to  Patrol  Squadron,  New  London  Section, 
for  duty  in  Narragansett  Bay.  From  1 August  1918  she 
was  known  as  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  3 to  release  the 
name  Du  Pont  for  new  construction.  She  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  24  January  1919,  was  decom- 
missioned there  8 March  1919,  and  sold  19  July  1920. 

II 

(DD-152 : dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  8'8";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  2 3”,  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

The  second  Du  Pont  (DD-152)  was  launched  22  Octo- 
ber 1918  by  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Miss  C.  S. 
Du  Pont,  great-grandniece  of  Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont; 
and  commissioned  30  April  1919,  Commander  W.  Bag- 
galey  in  command. 

Du  Pont  sailed  from  Newport  6 May  1919  to  patrol 
off  the  Azores  during  the  historic  first  transatlantic  air- 
plane flight,  made  by  Navy  seaplanes,  then  visited  Brest, 
France,  before  returning  to  New  York  15  June.  She 
sailed  10  July  for  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  27th  re- 
ported to  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  European 
Waters,  at  Constantinople,  Turkey.  She  carried  mail 
and  passengers  in  connection  with  relief  in  eastern 
Europe,  and  investigated  conditions  in  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Greece.  Returning  to  New  York  21  July 
1920,  she  was  placed  in  reserve  and  operated  with  50 
percent  of  her  complement  in  training  duty  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  until  placed  out  of  commission  at  Phila- 
delphia 19  April  1922. 

Recommissioned  1 May  1930  Du  Pont  operated  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  in  practice  and  exer- 
cises and  on  reserve  training  cruises.  Between  13  and  29 
March  1931  she  escorted  Arizona  (BB-39)  with  Presi- 
dent H.  C.  Hoover  embarked  for  visits  to  Ponce,  P.R., 
and  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  then  returned  to  tactical  exercises 
with  the  fleet  and  occasional  duty  as  a plane  guard. 

Between  9 January  and  22  October  1932,  Du  Pont 
cruised  to  the  west  coast,  returning  to  Norfolk  to  join 
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Rotating  Reserve  Squadron  19.  She  operated  from  Bos- 
ton training  Naval  Reservists  until  assigned  temporary 
duty  on  patrol  off  Cuba  from  September  1933  until  Feb- 
ruary 1934. 

On  15  August  1934  Du  Pont  returned  to  active  com- 
mission. She  left  Charleston,  S.C.,  15  September,  served 
as  target  vessel  and  plane  guard  in  the  Caribbean,  then 
arrived  at  San  Diego  9 November.  Based  there  she 
served  in  training  and  tactical  development  with  the 
fleet,  cruising  to  Alaskan  waters  and  Pearl  Harbor  on  a 
problem  during  29  April— 10  June  1935.  She  sailed  from 
the  west  coast  27  April  1936  for  the  annual  fleet  prob- 
lem held  that  year  in  the  Canal  Zone,  then  transited  the 
Canal,  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  7 June  for 
Naval  Reserve  training  duty  along  the  east  coast.  Ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  29  September  1936, 
Du  Pont  was  placed  out  of  commission  14  January  1937. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  Du  Pont  was  re- 
commissioned 16  October  1939  for  duty  on  the  Neutrality 
Patrol.  She  patrolled  along  the  east  coast,  trained  re- 
servists, and  spent  several  periods  training  with  sub- 
marines out  of  New  London.  Between  7 July  1941  and 
26  February  1942  she  escorted  five  vital  convoys  to 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and  Iceland,  continuing  escort 
and  antisubmarine  patrol  duty  in  the  Atlantic  as  far 
north  as  Argentia  and  south  to  the  Caribbean.  Du  Pont, 
15  March  1942,  rescued  30  survivors  from  a torpedoed 
merchantman.  From  8 May  1942  to  19  January  1943  she 
guarded  convoys  from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to  Key 
West  and  Guantanamo  Bay. 

After  overhaul  Du  Pont  returned  to  the  Caribbean  to 
escort  tanker  convoys  between  Aruba,  Netherlands  West 
Indies,  and  Guantanamo  Bay  until  17  May  1943  when 
she  sailed  from  Aruba  to  the  Mediterranean.  She  ar- 
rived at  Algiers,  Algeria,  1 June,  and  put  into  Casa- 
blanca 5 days  later.  The  destroyer  sailed  on  9 June  for 
New  York  in  the  escort  for  Card  (CVE-11),  rescuing 
four  men  from  downed  aircraft  during  hunter-killer 
operations  enroute.  She  arrived  at  New  York  6 July. 

Between  17  July  and  12  September  1943  Du  Pont  made 
two  voyages  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  convoy  escort 
duty.  On  25  September  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  an 
antisubmarine  patrol  with  a hunter-killer  group  cen- 
tered on  Card.  On  6 October  she  joined  the  screen  for 
Bogue  (CVE-9)  during  exercises  in  Casco  Bay  and  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  group  sailed  from  Norfolk  14  Novem- 
ber to  give  close  support  to  a Gibraltar-bound  convoy. 
On  the  return  passage  one  of  Bogue’s  planes  sighted  and 


bombed  a surfaced  German  submarine,  U-172,  12  De- 
cember. Du  Pont  and  George  E.  Badger  (DD-196)  con- 
tinued the  attack,  driving  the  submarine  to  the  surface 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The  destroyers 
opened  fire  and  after  the  submarine’s  conning  tower 
exploded,  rescued  46  survivors  including  the  captain  as 
U-172  sank  in  26°  19'  N.,  29°  58'  W.  Du  Pont  shared  in 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  the  Bogue  task 
group  for  distinguished  success  in  operations  against 
submarines. 

Du  Pont  escorted  a convoy  to  Gibraltar  and  back  to 
Boston  between  25  January  and  9 March  1944,  then  re- 
turned to  escort  duty  in  the  Caribbean.  She  left  Norfolk 
11  June  in  the  screen  of  Albemarle  (AV-5)  sailing  by 
way  of  Casablanca  to  Avonmouth,  England,  arriving 
28  June.  Du  Pont  returned  to  Boston  13  July  with  Albe- 
marle who  was  carrying  casualties  from  the  Normandy 
invasion. 

After  overhaul  and  refresher  training,  Du  Pont  put 
into  Charleston  Navy  Yard  16  September  1944  to  un- 
dergo conversion  to  an  auxiliary  vessel.  Reclassified 
AG-80,  25  September  1944,  she  sailed  from  Charleston 
9 October  and  arrived  at  Key  West  2 days  later  to  act 
as  target  ship  for  Fleet  Air  Wing  5.  She  rescued  two 
downed  aviators  24  November  and  2 days  later,  trans- 
ferred her  doctor  to  a Norwegian  merchantman  to  ren- 
der emergency  treatment.  She  continued  to  serve  off 
Florida  aiding  aviation  training  until  1 April  1946  when 
she  arrived  at  Boston.  Du  Pont  was  decommissioned  2 
May- 1946  and  sold  12  March  1947. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded 
to  TG  21.13,  Du  Pont  received  three  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(DD-941 : dp.  3,807  (f.)  ; 1.  418'5";  b.  45'1";  dr.  14'2"; 
s.  30  k. ; cpl.  311;  a.  3 5",  4 3",  4 21"  tt.,  1 dct. ; cl. 

Forrest  Sherman) 

The  third  Du  Pont  (DD-941)  was  launched  8 Septem- 
ber 1956  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Du  Pont,  great-great-grandniece  of 
Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont;  and  commissioned  1 July  1957, 
Commander  W.  J.  Maddocks  in  command. 

From  6 to  31  July  1958  Du  Pont  served  on  a midship- 
man cruise  and  antisubmarine  exercises  in  the  Atlantic, 
duty  broken  by  a visit  to  New  York.  Du  Pont  sailed  2 
September  for  a tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
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Mediterranean,  during  which  she  participated  in  highly 
realistic  air  defense  and  antisubmarine  warfare  prob- 
lems. She  returned  to  Norfolk  12  March  1959,  to  pre- 
pare for  Operation  “Inland  Sea,”  the  historic  first  pas- 
sage of  a naval  task  force  into  the  Great  Lakes  through 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway.  She  escorted  HMS  Brit- 
tania  with  Queen  Elisabeth  II  of  England  embarked 
during  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  26  June. 

Du  Pont  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  August  and  September 
1959,  visiting  Southhampton,  England,  after  serving  as 
plane  guard  for  the  transatlantic  flight  of  President 
D.  D.  Eisenhower.  On  28  January  1960  Du  Pont  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  a second  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  returning  to  Norfolk  on  31 
August  for  an  overhaul  in  the  Naval  Shipyard  where 
she  remained  through  the  end  of  1960. 

Durango,  see  PC-1260 

Durant 

Kenneth  W.  Durant,  bora  2 March  1919  in  Algona, 
Iowa,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  19  June  1940.  He  was  killed 
in  action  on  Guadalcanal,  Solomon  Islands,  3 November 
1942  serving  with  the  Marines.  Pharmacist’s  Mate  Third 
Class  Durant  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
Medal  for  his  devotion  to  duty  in  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  courage  in  facing  machinegun  and  sniper  fire  in  an 
attempt  to  rescue  a wounded  man. 

(DE-389 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";dr.  8’7";  s.  21  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Edsall ) 

Durant  (DE-389)  was  launched  3 August  1943  by 
Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Durant,  mother  of  Pharmacist’s  Mate  Dur- 
ant; and  commissioned  16  November  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  C.  C.  Knapp,  USCG,  in  command. 

From  21  January  to  7 February  1944  Durant  served 
as  schoolship  at  Norfolk  for  the  training  of  prospec- 
tive crews  for  escort  vessels.  She  made  eight  voyages  as 
a convoy  escort  to  north  African  ports  between  10  Feb- 
ruary 1944  and  12  June  1945,  guarding  men  and  supplies 
essential  to  victory  in  the  European  theater  of  war.  On 
her  last  crossing  the  German  submarine  U-873  sur- 
rendered to  the  escorts. 

Durant  sailed  from  Boston  9 July  1945  and  conducted 
refresher  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  on  her 
way  to  San  Diego  where  she  arrived  7 August.  Four 
days  later  she  got  underway  for  Pearl  Harbor  but  with 
the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  her  stay  there  was 
brief  and  she  returned  to  the  east  coast,  arriving  at 
New  York  26  September.  On  22  October  she  reported 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  undergo  inactivation.  Durant 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  27  February 
1946. 

Loaned  to  the  Coast  Guard  15  May  1952  Durant  was 
commissioned  as  WDE-A89,  9 May  1952  and  served  on 
various  Pacific  weather  stations  until  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  at  San  Diego  10  April  1954.  She  was 
returned  to  the  Navy  16  June  1954,  and  reclassified 
DER-389,  7 December  1955.  After  conversion  to  a radar 
picket  escort  Durant  was  recommissioned  8 December 
1956  and  reported  to  San  Diego  for  shakedown  training. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  27  May  1957,  she  arrived 
at  Pearl  Harbor  2 June  to  begin  picket  duty  on  the  Paci- 
fic barrier  line.  Through  1962,  she  has  alternated  periods 
of  service  on  early  warning  duty  with  participation  in 
exercises,  air-sea  rescue  operations,  and  necessary  main- 
tenance periods. 


Durham 

Towns  in  six  States. 


(AK:  dp.  10,000;  lbp.  400'4";  b.  45'4";  dr.  26'2";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  52) 

Durham  (No.  3345),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1893 
by  Workman,  Clark  and  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland;  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  as  Sherman  by  the  Shipping  Board 
30  August  1918;  fitted  out  at  Erie  Basin,  N.Y. ; and 
commissioned  30  August  1918  as  Sherman,  Lieutenant 
Commander  T.  J.  Turner,  USNRF,  in  command.  She 
was  renamed  Durham  23  November  1918. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Durham  carried  Army  Cargo  on  two  voyages  from 
New  York  to  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  France,  between 
10  September  1918  and  29  December.  She  played  an 
important  part  in  American  relief  efforts  in  the  Bal- 
kans, carrying  food  to  alleviate  famine  from  New  York 
to  Adriatic  ports  on  a voyage  between  24  January  1919 
and  10  April.  Durham  was  decommissioned  29  April 
1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Durik 

Joseph  Edward  Durik,  bora  9 December  1922  in  south- 
west Pa.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  5 January  1942. 
Apprentice  Seaman  Durik  was  killed  in  action  15  March 
1942  following  the  accidental  firing  of  a torpedo  aboard 
Meredith  (DD-434).  For  his  selfless  conduct  in  giving 
first  aid  to  an  injured  shipmate  although  wounded  him- 
self, Apprentice  Seaman  Durik  was  posthumously  com- 
mended by  Admiral  C.  W.  Nimitz. 

(DE-666:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 

cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Buckley) 

Durik  (DE-666)  was  launched  9 October  1943  by 
Dravo  Corp.,  Neville  Island,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  M. 
Durik,  mother  of  Seaman  Apprentice  Durik;  and  com- 
missioned 24  March  1944,  Commander  K.  B.  Smith  in 
command. 

Between  20  May  and  30  November  1944  Durik  made 
two  voyages  from  New  York  and  Norfolk  escorting  con- 
voys to  Casablanca,  Bizerte,  and  Palermo.  She  served 
as  schoolship  for  precommissioning  crews  of  escort  ves- 
sels, frigates,  and  high-speed  transports  at  Norfolk  from 
9 December  1944  to  14  January  1945,  then  returned  to 
convoy  duty,  making  two  voyages  to  Oran,  Algeria,  be- 
tween 17  January  1945  and  19  May. 

Durik  arrived  at  Miami,  Fla.,  8 June  1945  to  serve 
as  schoolship  for  the  instruction  of  student  officers. 
From  21  July  to  5 September  she  was  briefly  overhauled 
at  New  York  and  trained  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  then  re- 
turned to  duty  at  Miami  until  1 November  when  she  ar- 
rived at  Mayport,  Fla.,  to  serve  as  plane  guard  for 
Solomons  (CVE-67)  during  the  qualifications  of  pilots 
in  carrier  operations.  On  28  March  1946  Durik  entered 
Charleston  Naval  Ship  Yard,  and  on  27  April  arrived 
at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  15  June  1946. 


Dutchess 

A county  in  New  York  State. 


Dutchess  was  the  name  assigned  to  APR-5  whose  con- 
struction was  canceled  on  12  March  1943. 

I 

(APA-98:  dp.  7,970;  1.  473'1";  b.  66';  dr.  25';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  554;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Windsor) 

Dutchess  (APA-98)  was  launched  26  August  1944  by 
Bethlehem-Sparrow’s  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrow’s 
Point,  Md.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy  Unger;  transferred  to  the 
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Navy  4 November  1944;  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Commander  A.  B.  Leggett  in  command. 

Arriving  at  Newport,  R.I.,  8 December  1944,  Dutchess 
served  as  schoolship  for  precommissioning  crews  until 
27  February  1945  when  she  got  underway  from  Davis- 
ville,  R.I.,  for  the  Pacific.  She  reached  Pearl  Harbor 
19  March  for  training  exercises,  then  sailed  by  way  of 
Eniwetok  to  Okinawa  where  she  landed  reinforcements 
and  combat  cargo  on  1 May.  A week  later  she  sailed 
for  Saipan  to  debark  casualties,  and  continued  to  San 
Francisco,  arriving  29  May. 

Dutchess  sailed  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  13  June  1945 
with  troops  for  Pearl  Harbor,  then  transported  men  of 
the  IXth  Corps,  U.S.  Army,  to  San  Pedro,  Leyte,  arriv- 
ing 15  July.  She  voyaged  to  carry  troops  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Manila  between  21  July  and  12  September,  then 
sailed  in  the  Philippines  in  local  redeployment  of  troops. 

Dutchess  arrived  at  Wakayama,  Japan,  7 October  1945, 
and  landed  occupation  troops  at  Nagoya  on  the  26th  and 
27th.  She  was  assigned  to  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  and 
sailed  from  Nagoya  1 November  to  embark  returning 
servicemen  at  Manila  and  carry  them  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  25  November.  A similar  voyage  was  made  be- 
tween 8 December  1945  and  25  January  1946.  Dutchess 
left  San  Francisco  1 February  for  the  east  coast,  arriv- 
ing at  Norfolk  19  February.  She  was  decommissioned 
there  4 April  1946  and  delivered  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  the  next  day  for  disposal. 

Dutchess  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Dutton 

Benjamin  Dutton,  Jr.,  born  3 April  1883  in  Shippens- 
burg,  Pa.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1905. 
His  long  and  distinguished  career  included  command  of 
Nokomis  (PY-6)  and  Wyoming  (BB-32);  various  staff 
and  school  assignments ; and  attache  duty  in  Germany  in 
1935.  Known  for  his  expert  work  in  navigation,  he  was 
the  author  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  Cap- 
tain Dutton  died  at  Southgate,  Calif.,  30  November  1937 
while  in  command  of  Portland  (CA-33). 

I 

(PCS-1396 : dp.  340;  1.  136';  b.  23'4";  dr.  8'7";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 3";  cl.  PCS-1376 ) 

PCS-1396  was  launched  7 August  1943  by  South  Coast 
Co.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Cynthia 
A.  Gaffney:  and  commissioned  29  March  1944,  Lieu- 
tenant F.  E.  Sturmer,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was 
reclassified  AGS-8,  20  March  1945,  and  assigned  the 
name  Dutton  4 days  later.  She  was  redesignated  AGSC-8 
on  29  July  1946. 

PCS-1396  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  4 May  1944, 
and  arrived  off  newly  assaulted  Saipan  17  June  to  screen 
the  transport  areas  and  give  escort  service  in  the  Mari- 
anas operations.  On  29  August  she  rescued  four  Marines 
from  the  waters  off  Tinian.  She  returned  to  base  at 
Pearl  Harbor  15  October  for  overhaul. 

She  got  underway  22  January  1945  to  escort  an  LST 
group  on  its  slow  trip  across  the  Pacific  for  the  landings 
on  Iwo  Jima  19  February.  She  continued  her  service 
in  this  operation  with  surveying  and  patrol  duty.  On 
1 April  she  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Re- 
maining off  the  bitterly  contested  island,  by  day  she  con- 
ducted surveys  to  determine  suitable  landing  beaches  for 
amphibious  craft;  by  night  she  guarded  against  suicide 
boats  and  swimmers.  On  27  May  a Japanese  plane 
crashed  the  ship,  carrying  away  part  of  the  bridge, 
blowing  one  of  her  crew  overboard,  and  holing  her, 
fortunately  above  the  water  line.  She  underwent  tempo- 
rary repairs  at  Kerama  Retto,  then  sailed  to  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte,  for  permanent  repairs. 

Dutton  served  in  the  Far  East  until  returning  to  San 
Diego  20  January  1946.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  she 


took  part  in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  weapons 
tests  at  Bikini.  Between  3 February  1947  and  13  Sep- 
tember Dutton  conducted  surveys  of  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Truk.  She  sailed  for  the  east  coast  11  July 
1948,  and  after  preparation  at  Norfolk,  joined  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey  Group  I which  put  out  from  New  York 
9 September  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  Dutton  surveyed  un- 
charted or  poorly  known  waters  off  Kuwait  and  Bahrein 
until  her  return  to  Norfolk  2 June  1949.  She  was  de- 
commissioned at  New  York  26  August  1949,  and  sold  21 
February  1950. 

Dutton  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

The  second  Dutton  (T-AGS-22)  was  placed  in  service 
on  1 November  1958  and  assigned  to  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  Manned  by  a civilian  crew, 
she  continues  to  perform  her  duty  as  a hydrographic 
survey  ship. 

Duval  County,  see  LST— 758 
Duxbury  Bay 

A bay  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

( AVP-38 : dp.  1,766;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6'';  s. 

18  k. ; cpl.  215;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Bamegat) 

Duxbury  Bay  (AVP-38)  was  launched  2 October  1944 
by  Lake  Washington  Shipyard,  Houghton,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Torkelson;  and  commissioned  31  De- 
cember 1944,  Commander  F.  N.  House  in  command: 

Duxbury  Bay  sailed  from  San  Diego  12  March  1945, 
called  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  tended  planes  at  Eniwetok 
and  Ulithi  before  arriving  at  Kerama  Retto  off  Okinawa, 
29  April.  She  supported  the  3d  Fleet  through  service 
as  seadrome  control  tender,  mail  ship,  movie  exchange, 
and  gasoline  supply  ship  for  small  craft  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  Duxbury  Bay  served  in  the  Far  East  tend- 
ing patrol  squadrons  at  Shanghai  arid  Tsingtao,  China; 
Jinsen,  Korea;  and  Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony, 
until  returning  to  San  Francisco  20  October  1946. 

Duxbury  Bay  had  two  more  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far 
East,  from  25  February  to  8 September  1947  and  from 
2 February  to  27  July  1948.  During  the  first  she  oper- 
ated out  of  Yokosuka  and  Okinawa;  during  the  second 
she  tended  planes  patrolling  over  Chinese  territory  dur- 
ing the  expansion  of  Communist  control. 

Sailing  from  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  17  March  1949,  Dux- 
bury Bay  headed  west  on  the  first  leg  of  a round-the- 
world  cruise.  She  spent  one  month  as  flagship  for  Com- 
mander, Persian  Gulf,  a foretaste  of  her  future  duty, 
then  sailed  on  to  arrive  at  Norfolk  3 July.  Between 
29  October  and  21  November  she  operated  as  seaplane 
base  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  during  cold-weather 
exercises. 

Between  4 January  1950  and  31  December  1960,  Dux- 
bury Bay  served  10  tours  of  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  as  flagship  for 
Commander,  Middle  East  Force.  Her  service  was  high- 
lighted by  a number  of  important  diplomatic  missions 
in  this  critical  area.  During  her  1951  tour,  her  crew 
members  served  on  security  patrol  and  as  messengers 
for  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Conference  at  Ceylon 
at  which  Commander,  Middle  East  Force,  represented 
the  United  States  Department  of  Defense.  She  was 
visited  by  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  in  February  1953 
and  transported  him  to  French  Somaliland.  Homeward 
bound  during  her  1954-55  tour,  she  sailed  by  way  of 
Mombasa,  Kenya;  Durban,  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  for  good  will  visits. 

Duxbury  Bay  sailed  from  Norfolk  3 October  1956 
headed  for  her  regular  assignment  when  the  Suez  Crisis 
broke  out.  With  the  canal  blocked,  she  was  stationed  on 
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patrol  off  the  eastern  end  of  Crete  assisting  in  the  oper- 
tion  of  Suda  Bay  airfield  for  aircraft  of  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force.  She  also  carried  underwater 
demolition  teams  to  Saros  Bay,  Turkey,  for  survey  oper- 
ations in  February  1957  before  returning  to  Norfolk  11 
March  1957.  During  her  next  cruise,  in  January  1958  she 
joined  in  flood  relief  at  Ceylon. 

She  paid  a special  call  to  Karachi  in  December  1959 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  President  D.  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  India  and  Pakistan. 


Dwyn  Wen 

Former  name  retained. 

Dwyn  Wen  (IX-58),  an  auxiliary  schooner,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  on  19  February 
1942  and  assigned  to  the  11th  Naval  District  and  later 
to  Western  Sea  Frontier.  Placed  out  of  service  on  1 
April  1943,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  18 
July  1944  and  sold. 


Dyer 

Nehemiah  Mayo  Dyer,  bom  19  February  1839  in 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  entered  the  Navy  as  master’s  mate 
in  1862  and  was  promoted  to  acting  ensign  and  acting 
master  for  gallant  service  aboard  Metacomet  during  the 
Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  4-5  August  1864.  He  won  addi- 
tional laurels  while  commanding  the  cruiser  Baltimore 
in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  1 May  1898.  Rear  Admiral 
Dyer  died  in  Melrose,  Mass.,  28  January  1910. 

(DD-84:  dp.  1,060;  1.  315'5";  b.  31'8'';  dr.  8'6";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Dyer  (DD-84)  was  launched  13  April  1918  by  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by 


Miss  Virginia  Blackmur;  and  commissioned  1 July  1918, 
Commander  F.  H.  Poteet  in  command. 

Assigned  to  U.S.  patrol  squadrons  based  on  Gibraltar, 
Dyer  sailed  from  New  York  9 July  1918  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  F.  D.  Roosevelt  embarked  for 
transportation  to  Plymouth,  England.  Arriving  21  July 
Dyer  got  underway  5 days  later  arriving  Gibraltar  on 
the  29th.  On  4 August  she  began  her  service  as  escort 
for  merchant  convoys  and  Army  transports  between 
Gibraltar  and  Marseilles,  France,  making  nine  such 
voyages  until  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Dyer  departed  Gibraltar  29  January  1919  for  service 
with  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  called  at  Spalato,  Dalmatia;  Cattaro,  Montenegro, 
and  Brindisi,  Italy;  Constantinople,  Turkey;  and  Bei- 
rut, Lebanon,  before  arriving  at  Venice  5 February. 
Operating  from  Venice  as  flagship  for  the  force,  Dyer 
took  part  in  relief  activities  in  the  Balkans  and  Middle 
East,  carried  passengers  and  supplies  in  the  Adriatic 
and  aided  in  the  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  Austrian 
Armistice  until  16  April  when  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  Dyer  arrived  at  New  York  14  June  1919  with 
two  Members  of  Congress  embarked. 

Between  1 October  1919  and  31  October  1920  Dyer 
was  in  reserve,  in  reduced  commission.  She  operated 
out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  until  3 April  1922  when  she 
sailed  to  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Dyer  was  decom- 
missioned there  7 June  1922  and  sold  8 September  1936. 

Dye»s 

Aquilla  James  Dyess,  born  11  January  1909  in  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  served  in  the  Army,  then  he  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  4 November 
1936..  He  was  assigned  to  active  duty  at  Norfolk  8 No- 
vember 1940.  He  was  killed  in  action  at  Namur  Island, 
Marshall  Islands,  2 February  1944.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dyess  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
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for  his  daring  and  forceful  leadership  in  the  face  of 
fierce  opposition  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

(DD-880:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6'";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Gearing) 

Dyess  (DD-880)  was  launched  26  January  1945  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Dyess,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dyess; 
and  commissioned  21  May  1945,  Commander  R.  L.  Fulton 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  DDR-880  18  March 
1949. 

After  her  shakedown  cruise  and  conversion  to  a radar 
picket  destroyer,  Dyess  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 November 
1945  to  join  the  5th  Fleet  at  Tokyo  Bay  19  December 
for  occupation  duty  in  the  Far  East.  She  returned  to 
San  Diego  16  December  1946,  and  on  6 January  1947,  got 
underway  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Norfolk  23 
January.  She  served  in  local  training  cruises  until 
August  of  that  year  when  she  sailed  to  Rio  de  Janiero, 
Brazil,  to  escort  President  H.  S.  Truman  embarked  in 
Missouri  (BB-63)  as  far  as  Norfolk  when  he  transferred 
to  the  Presidential  yacht  Williamsburg  (AGC-369) 
which  Dyess  escorted  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Dyess  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I.,  27  September  1947 
for  local  training  operations.  After  a tour  of  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  from  29  October  to 
14  February  1948,  she  returned  to  her  home  port  of 
Norfolk.  Until  the  end  of  1958  Dyess  made  nine  tours 
of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  patrol- 
ling to  preserve  peace  and  engaging  in  exercises  with 
NATO  forces.  She  also  sailed  on  two  midshipman 
cruises,  one  to  southern  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1948 
and  one  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  summer  of  1951. 
The  remainder  of  her  service  has  been  as  varied  as  her 
capabilities.  She  has  acted  as  plane  guard  during  the 
qualifying  of  pilots  in  carrier  operations  and  has  joined 
in  hunter-killer  exercises,  amphibious  training,  and 
large-scale  fleet  exercises.  She  assisted  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  American  nationals  from  Suez  during  the  tense 
situation  which  developed  during  her  1956  Mediter- 
ranean cruise.  In  the  summer  of  1958  she  joined  in 
strengthening  the  free  world’s  defenses  with  NATO 
operations  in  northern  Europe. 

Dyess  operated  along  the  east  coast  and  off  Cuba  in 
1959,  and  on  25  July  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  her 
new  home  port.  On  29  January  1960  she  sailed  on  her 
tenth  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Dyess  returned  to  Charleston,  S.C.  in  August,  and  in 
October  entered  Charleston  Naval  Ship  Yard,  where  she 
remained  until  the  end  of  1960. 


Dynamic 

Energetic;  forceful. 

I 

(AM-91:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  11'7";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

The  first  Dynamic  (AM-91)  was  launched  26  May 
1942  by  Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
P.  M.  O’Laughlin;  and  commissioned  15  September  1942, 
Lieutenant  D.  D.  Long,  Jr.,  USNR,  in  command. 

Dynamic  arrived  at  Norfolk  22  November  and  was 
assigned  to  Local  Defense  Force,  Bermuda.  She  patrolled 
off  Bermuda  and  escorted  convoys  to  Norfolk  and  Key 
West.  On  1 June  1944  her  name  was  canceled  and  her 
classification  changed  to  PC-1595. 

PC-1595  sailed  from  Norfolk  4 July  1944  for  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Arriving  at  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  23 
July,  she  got  underway  3 days  later  to  escort  LST-995 
to  Naples.  She  screened  an  assault  convoy  to  Ajaccio, 
Corsica,  from  which  the  group  sortied  14  August  for 
the  invasion  of  southern  France.  She  covered  the  land- 
ings at  Baie  de  Briande  18  August,  then  sailed  on  the 


22d  to  escort  convoys  between  Naples  and  Palermo.  She 
arrived  at  Baie  de  Bon  Porte  4 September  for  escort 
duty  along  the  coast  of  France  and  Italy. 

PC-1595  arrived  at  Oran,  Algeria,  21  May  1945,  and 
6 days  later  sailed  with  11  other  PC’s  for  Charleston, 
S.C.,  arriving  13  June  after  calling  at  the  Azores  and 
Bermuda.  Two  days  later  she  reported  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  19  November  1945 
and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  21  October 
1946  for  disposal. 

PC-1595  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(AM-432:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.;  cpl. 

74:  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Dynamic  (AM-432)  was  launched  17  De- 
cember 1952  by  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Harbey;  and  commissioned 
15  December  1953,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  F.  Butler 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  MSO-432  on  7 Febru- 
ary 1955. 

Assigned  to  Mine  Division  91,  Squadron  9,  Mine  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet,  Dynamic  operated  out  of  her  home  port  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  that  included  training  with  other 
ships,  aircraft,  soldiers  and  Marines,  and  with  mine- 
sweepers of  other  navies.  She  cruised  to  the  Far  East 
in  1957-58  visiting  ports  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan, 
and  participated  in  minesweeping  exercises  with  ships 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  and  Korean  navies.  She  made 
a similar  cruise  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  joined  the  other 
fleet  units  in  the  “Pacific  Festival”  at  San  Francisco  in 
September  and  received  a yard  overhaul  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Dyson 

Charles  Wilson  Dyson  born  2 December  1861  in  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  June 
1883.  Well  known  for  his  achievements  in  the  field  of 
engineering,  his  designs  covered  machinery  for  naval 
vessels  of  all  types,  including  Saratoga  (CV-3)  and  Lex- 
ington (CV-2).  He  wrote  extensively  for  technical 
magazines  and  revised  Durand’s  treatise  on  “Marine 
Engineering.”  For  his  meritorious  service  while  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Design  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  during  World  War  I,  he  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Rear 
Admiral  Dyson  was  retired  2 December  1925,  and  died 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  25  October  1930. 

(DD-572:  dp.  2,050;  1.  375'11'';  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9";  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  329;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl. 

Fletcher) 

Dyson  (DD-572)  was  launched  15  April  1942  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Wilson  Dyson,  widow  of  Rear  Admiral  Dyson; 
and  commissioned  30  December  1942,  Commander  R.  A. 
Gano  in  command. 

After  escort  and  screening  duty  along  the  east  coast 
and  to  the  Caribbean,  Dyson  sailed  from  New  York  14 
May  1943  for  the  Pacific.  She  joined  TF  36  at  Noumea, 
and  served  from  this  base  and  Espiritu  Santo  in  sup- 
port of  the  consolidation  of  the  Solomons,  patrolling,  and 
escorting  convoys.  In  August  she  began  operating  in 
the  Solomons  themselves.  On  the  night  of  3-4  Septem- 
ber in  company  with  Pringle  (DD-477)  she  intercepted 
and  sank  two  barges  and  damaged  another  between 
Choiseul  and  Kolombangara  while  patrolling  to  block 
Japanese  movements  by  water.  Later  that  month  on  a 
similar  sweep,  she  fired  on  an  unidentified  ship  which 
burned  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

Returning  to  Espiritu  Santo  in  October  1943,  Dyson 
with  the  other  ships  of  famed  Destroyer  Squadron  23 
sailed  to  cover  the  landings  at  Cape  Torokina,  Bougain- 
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ville,  and  on  1 November  made  an  attack  on  airfields  in 
the  Buka-Monis  area  and  the  Shortland  Islands  to  deny 
their  use  by  the  Japanese  to  attack  the  Allied  landings. 
That  night  in  the  Battle  of  Empress  Augusta  Bay,  TF 
39  intercepted  and  turned  back  a Japanese  force  sailing 
to  attack  the  transports  in  the  bay.  The  torpedo  attacks 
and  gunfire  of  Dyson  and  the  other  destroyers  were  a 
significant  factor  in  sinking  a Japanese  cruiser  and 
destroyer,  and  damaging  four  other  enemy  ships. 

Dyson  saw  action  in  the  bombardment  of  Buka  Air- 
drome 17  November,  and  on  the  night  of  24-25  Novem- 
ber, took  part  in  the  classic  destroyer  action,  the  Battle 
off  Cape  St.  George  in  which  Captain  A.  A.  Burke’s 
destroyers  sank  three  Japanese  destroyers  and  severely 
damaged  two  more  which  were  attempting  to  evacuate 
aviation  personnel  from  the  doomed  Buka  area  to  New 
Britain.  The  “Little  Beavers”  of  Destroyer  Squadron  23 
won  this  striking  victory  without  a casualty. 

Dyson  remained  in  the  Solomons  until  March  1944. 
She  continued  to  harass  the  coast  of  Bougainville  and 
patrol  the  shipping  lanes  to  Rabaul  to  prevent  Japanese 
reinforcements  from  reaching  the  northern  Solomons. 
In  February  she  joined  the  support  force  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Green  Island,  then  made  two  sweeps  off  New 
Ireland  hunting  Japanese  shipping  and  bombarding 
Kavieng.  On  the  second  of  these,  on  22  February  the 
destroyers  sank  two  cargo  vessels,  a destroyer-minelayer, 
a patrol  craft  and  two  barges,  and  Dyson  captured  31  of 
the  73  prisoners  of  war  taken  from  Claudia  Maru.  On 
the  23d  of  February  she  pounded  shore  targets  on  Duke 
of  York  Island,  and  in  March  joined  TF  31  to  cover  the 
invasion  of  Emirau. 

Dyson  joined  TF  58  25  March  1944  and  screened  the 
fast  carriers  during  the  raids  on  Palau,  Yap,  Ulithi  and 
Woleai  of  30  March  to  1 April;  the  Hollandia  operations 
from  21  to  23  April;  and  the  strikes  on  Truk,  Satawan 
and  Ponape  from  29  April  to  1 May.  After  replenishing 
at  Majuro,  she  sortied  with  TF  58  again  in  June  for 
preinvasion  strikes  on  Saipan  and  Pagan  and  diver- 
sionary raids  on  the  Bonins,  screened  the  carriers  dur- 
ing the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  then  began  direct 
participation  in  the  capture  of  the  Marianas.  She  hunted 
Japanese  shipping  off  Guam  and  Rota,  bombarded  gun 
emplacements  and  fired  on  barges. 

After  a west  coast  overhaul,  Dyson  joined  TF  38  at 
Ulithi  in  November  and  took  part  in  the  strikes  on 
JLuzon,  Formosa,  the  China  coast,  and  the  Nansei  Shoto 
coordinated  with  the  battle  for  Leyte  and  the  invasion  of 
Luzon.  Reporting  to  TF  78  for  duty  in  February  1945, 
she  escorted  convoys  from  San  Pedro  Bay  to  Subic  Bay 
and  patrolled  and  bombarded  troop  concentrations  in 
the  capture  of  Corregidor.  When  Saunter  (AM-295) 
was  damaged  by  a mine  26  February,  Dyson  took  off 
her  wounded  and  aided  in  the  salvage  operations.  The 
destroyer  continued  to  serve  in  the  Philippines,  taking 
part  in  the  landings  on  Panay,  Los  Negros,  and  Minda- 
nao Islands. 

On  16  May  1945  Dyson  arrived  at  Okinawa  for  patrol, 
radar  picket,  local  escort,  and  air-sea  rescue  duty  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  She  sailed  for  the  States  10  Sep- 
tember, arriving  at  Washington,  D.C.,  17  October.  Two 
days  later  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  J.  V.  Forrestal  pre- 
sented Destroyer  Squadron  23  with  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  for  their  outstanding  performance  in  action  in 
the  Solomons  in  1943-44. 

Reporting  to  the  Naval  Base  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
Dyson  furnished  electrical  power  for  a group  of  decom- 
missioned destroyers  until  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  31  March  1947.  On  17  February  1960,  Dyson 
was  lent  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  with  whose 
navy  she  serves  as  Z-5. 

In  addition  to  her  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Dyson 
received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


E 


E-l 

(SS-24 : dp.  287;  1.  135'3”;  b.  14'7";  dr.  11'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  20;  a.  4 18”  tt. ; cl.  E) 

Skipjack  (Submarine  No.  24)  was  launched  27  May 
1911  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  D.  R.  Battles;  renamed  E-l,  17  No- 
vember 1911;  and  commissioned  14  February  1912,  Lieu- 
tenant Chester  W.  Nimitz  in  command.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied SS-24  on  17  July  1920. 

Six  days  after  commissioning,  E-l  sailed  from  Boston 
for  Norfolk  via  Newport  and  New  York.  Off  the  Vir- 
ginia Capes,  she  underwent  tests  through  April.  Her 
engines  were  overhauled  at  New  London,  and  she  began 
operations  off  southern  New  England.  On  28  September, 
she  arrived  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  alterations, 
repairs,  and  installation  of  a Sperry  gyrocompass,  for 
which  she  became  a pioneer  underwater  test  ship.  She 
also  experimented  with  submerged  radio  transmission. 

E-l  conducted  tests  of  these  and  other  important 
developments  under  the  direction  of  Commander,  Sub- 
marine Flotilla,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Lieutenant  Chester  W. 
Nimitz.  Throughout  his  career  the  latter  played  a 
progressive  and  leading  role  in  the  incorporation  into 
the  Navy  of  the  vast  scientific  and  technological  devel- 
opments of  this  century,  many  of  them  pioneered  by  the 
Navy. 

On  14  October  E-l  proudly  passed  in  review  with  the 
fleet  in  the  North  River  before  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
George  von  L.  Meyer. 

E-l  continued  important  experimental  development 
and  training  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  the  next  5 
years  until  4 December  1917,  when  she  left  Newport 
for  the  Azores  and  different  duty.  From  12  January 
1918,  she  patrolled  between  Ponta  Delgada  and  Horta, 
protecting  the  islands  from  German  attack  and  use  as 
a haven  by  U-boats.  She  returned  to  New  London,  17 
September.  After  overhaul,  E-l  trained  new  subma- 
riners and  tested  experimental  listening  gear. 

Placed  in  commission  in  reserve  20  March  1920,  E-l 
arrived  at  Norfolk,  22  April.  There  she  was  placed  in 
commission  in  ordinary,  18  July  1921,  and  on  17  Sep- 
tember sailed  for  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned 20  October  1921  and  sold  19  April  1922. 

E-2 

(SS-25:  dp.  287;  1.  135'3";  b.  14'7";  dr.  11'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  20;  a.  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  E) 

Sturgeon  (SS-25)  was  launched  15  June  1911  by  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Margaret  Nelson  Little;  renamed  E-2,  17  Novem- 
ber 1911;  and  commissioned  14  February  1912,  Ensign 
C.  N.  Hinkamp  in  command. 

Serving  in  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Flotilla,  E-2  sailed 
out  of  Newport  for  developmental  exercises  and  train- 
ing. Between  5 January  and  21  April  1914,  she  cruised 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  re- 
turned to  Newport,  27  July,  for  training  operations  for 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  and  from  February  to 
May  1915  off  Florida. 

Entering  New  York  Navy  Yard  19  June  1915  for 
overhaul,  E-2  was  victim  of  a violent  explosion  and  fire 
15  January  1916  when  hydrogen  gas  was  ignited  by  a 
spark.  Four  men  were  killed  and  seven  injured.  On 
13  March,  E-2  was  placed  out  of  commission  for  use  as 
a laboratory,  for  exhaustive  tests  of  the  Edison  storage 
battery. 
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of  the  later  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz. 


Recommissioned  25  March  1918,  E-2  served  in  train- 
ing and  experimental  work  at  New  London  until  16  May. 
Two  days  later  she  arrived  at  Norfolk  to  operate  against 
enemy  submarines  off  Cape  Hatteras.  Between  21  May 
and  27  August,  she  made  four  war  patrols,  sighting  a 
large  enemy  submarine  for  which  she  made  extended 
submerged  search  on  her  last  patrol.  E-2  was  com- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  two  of 
these  antisubmarine  patrols,  which  were  exceptionally 
long  for  a submarine  of  her  size. 

Returning  to  New  London,  31  August  1918,  E-2,  made 
two  more  patrols  before  the  end  of  the  war,  then  re- 
turned to  training  student  officers  and  qualifying  men 
for  duty  in  submarines.  She  sailed  from  New  London 
19  April  1920  for  Norfolk,  arriving  2 days  later.  There 
she  was  placed  in  commission  in  ordinary,  18  July  1921. 
On  17  September,  she  sailed  for  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
where  she  was  decommissioned  20  October  1921  and  sold 
19  April  1922. 

E.  A.  Poe 

Variation  of  former  name. 

(IX-103:  dp.  14,500  (f.) ; 1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4"; 
cpl.  293;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

E.  A.  Poe  (IX-103)  formerly  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  was 
chartered  by  the  Navy  in  1942  taken  over  after  being 


damaged  and  losing  use  of  her  engine,  30  August  1943. 
She  was  employed  as  a dry  storage  ship  being  towed 
among  the  islands  of  the  southwest  Pacific,  issuing  pro- 
visions to  them  as  well  as  to  ships  and  small  craft  in  the 
area.  She  was  placed  in  service  on  23  February  1945 
and  out  of  service  on  15  March  1946  when  returned  to 
her  owner.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on 
28  March  1946. 

E.  A.  Stevens,  see  Stevens’  Battery 

E.  B.  Hale 

Former  name  retained. 

(ScStr : t.  220;  1.  117';  b.  28';  dph.  7'6";  dr.  8'6";  s.  8 
k. ; cpl.  50;  a.  4 32-pdr.) 

E.  B.  Hale,  a screw  steamer,  was  purchased  in  July 
1861,  and  commissioned  4 September  1861,  Acting  Mas- 
ter W.  J.  Foster  in  command. 

She  sailed  28  September  for  Washington,  and  from 
her  arrival  1 October  patrolled  the  Potomac  River.  On 
14  November  she  sailed  to  deliver  six  heavy  guns  to  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard. 

E.  B.  Hale  left  New  York  20  December  1861  to  join 
the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  and  arrived  at 
Port  Royal,-  S.C.,  New  Year’s  eve.  She  combed  the  in- 
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D.  S.  S.  E-l, 

Havy  Yard,  Boston,  Kass.( 
February  14,  1912. 


Prom:  Commander,  Third  Submarine  Division. 

To:  Secretary  of  the  Havy  (Division  of  Operations.) 

SUBJECT:  Reports  commissioning  of  submarine  E-l. 

1.  In  obedienoe  to  orders  6602-35  WJM-DIS,  of  Hovember 
20,  1911,  I have  this  day  aostuned  command  of  the  U.S.S.E-1. 

8.  In  obedience  to  orders  27664-1  OP-W-D  of  February 
2,1912,  Ensign  C.  H.  Hinkamp,  U.  S.  Havy,  Commnnding 
U.S.S.E-2,  reported  this  date  with  U.S.S.E-2  for  duty 
with  the  Third  Submarine  Division. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

OFTTOB  Or  THE  SECRETARY 
AID  FOR  OPERATIONS. 

FEB  17  1912 
FORWARDFD  to 


land  waters  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
including  reconnaissance  in  Wright’s  and  Mud  Rivers 
and  up  the  Ashepoo  and  Combahee  in  South  Carolina. 
She  participated  in  attacks  on  the  enemy  at  Port  Royal 
Ferry,  in  the  Coosaw  River  and  the  North  Edisto,  and 
took  part  in  the  expeditions  up  to  St.  Johns  River  Bluff. 
On  14  November  1862  E.  B.  Hale  captured  the  schooner 
Wave  with  a cargo  of  cotton  and  turpentine,  and  on  11 
December  sailed  for  New  York  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned for  repairs. 

Recommissioned  18  February  1863,  E.  B.  Hale  stood 
out  for  Port  Royal  9 March  and  during  the  next  2 years 


served  on  patrol  and  picket  duty,  having  frequent  en- 
counters with  the  Confederates.  She  put  to  sea  from 
Port  Royal  24  April  1865  and  5 days  later  arrived  at 
the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  where  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  11  May  1865  and  sold  20  June. 

E.  Benson  Dennis 

Former  name  retained. 

E.  Benson  Dennis  (No.  791),  a trawler,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  14  May  1917  and  assigned  to  the  5th 
Naval  District  where  she  performed  net  patrol  and 
guard  duty.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  12 
March  1919. 


E.  D.  Thompson,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 


Eager 

Ardent  to  pursue,  perform,  or  obtain. 

(AM-224:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Eager  (AM-224)  was  launched  10  June  1944  by  Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorian,  Ohio,  and  commissioned 
23  November  1944,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Fitton,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Eager  sailed  through  the  Saint  Lawrence  to  outfit  at 
Boston  and  train  off  the  Virginia  Capes.  She  arrived  at 
New  London,  15  March  1945,  to  join  the  Italian  sub- 
marine Dandolo  which  she  escorted  to  Guantanamo  Bay, 
then  continued  to  San  Diego,  arriving  7 April.  Under- 
way 23  April,  Eager  called  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Eniwetok, 
Guam,  and  Saipan  and  arrived  at  Okinawa  10  June 
escorting  a convoy.  She  escorted  ships  and  patrolled  off 
Okinawa  until  the  war’s  end,  then  swept  a channel  into 
Jinsen  as  an  avenue  for  occupation  of  Korea.  She  en- 
tered Sasebo  10  September  for  sweeping  operations, 
which  included  the  novel  role  of  supervising  Japanese 
minesweepers.  Eager  went  home  to  rest,  28  December 
1945,  arriving  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  8 February,  and 
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Submarine  D-l  ( Narwhal  SS-17) 
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went  out  of  commission  into  reserve  27  September  1946. 
She  was  reclassified  MSF-224  on  7 February  1955. 

Eager  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Eagle 

A large  bird  of  prey  of  the  falcon  family,  noted  for 
its  strength,  size,  grace,  keenness  of  vision,  and  powers 
of  flight,  chosen  for  the  national  seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  187;  1.  58';  b.  20';  dph.  9';  cpl.  70;  a.  14  6-pdr.) 

The  first  Eagle,  a schooner,  was  built  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1798,  and  commissioned  in  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  under  the  command  of  Captain  H.  G.  Campbell, 
USRCS.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  in  July  1798 
for  service  in  the  undeclared  naval  war  with  France, 
and  placed  on  the  permanent  Navy  List  in  April  1800. 

From  October  1798  Eagle  patrolled  off  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  protecting  American  ship- 
ping from  French  privateers.  Ordered  to  the  West 
Indies,  she  arrived  at  Prince  Rupert’s  Bay,  Dominica, 
14  March  1799,  to  hunt  French  ships,  and  to  convoy  mer- 
chant vessels  on  the  Guadeloupe  Station  until  late  in 
June,  when  she  sailed  for  Newcastle,  Del.  She  returned 
to  the  Caribbean  in  August  1799  for  similar  duty  until 

10  September  1800  when  she  set  sail  for  St.  Thomas, 
V.I.,  with  the  sloop-of-war  Maryland,  escorting  a convoy 
of  52  ships.  After  arrival  at  Newcastle  on  28  Septem- 
ber, Eagle  was  laid  up  for  repairs.  Eagle’s  third  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies  extended  from  January  to  June  1801, 
when  she  returned  to  Baltimore. 

During  her  career  of  protecting  United  States’  rights 
on  the  high  seas,  she  captured  or  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  22  French  vessels  which  had  been  preying  on  Ameri- 
can ocean  commerce.  Eagle  was  sold  17  June  1801. 

II 

(Sip:  t.  110;  1.  64';  b.  20'4";  dph.  5'8";  cpl.  50; 
a.  11  guns) 

The  second  Eagle,  a sloop,  was  a merchant  ship  pur- 
chased on  Lake  Champlain  in  1812  and  fitted  for  naval 
service.  She  cruised  on  the  lake  under  the  command  of 
Sailing  Master  J.  Loomis  as  a member  of  Commodore 
Thomas  Macdonough’s  squadron  blockading  the  British 
advance  from  Canada.  Eagle  was  captured  by  the  enemy 
3 June  1813  near  lie  aux  Noix  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  lake  and  taken  into  the  Royal  Navy  as  Finch.  Dur- 
ing her  services  as  a British  ship  she  accompanied  the 
expedition  which  burned  the  arsenal  and  storehouses  at 
Plattsburg,  N.Y.  She  was  recaptured  by  the  Americans 
during  the  great  victory  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Champlain 

11  September  1814  and  taken  back  into  the  U.S.  Navy. 
After  the  war  she  was  sold  in  July  1815  at  Whitehall, 
N.Y. 

III 

(Brig:  t.  500;  cpl.  150;  a.  8-18  pdr.,  12  32  pd  car.) 

The  third  Eagle,  a brig,  was  launched  11  August  1814 
as  Surprise  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  by  Adam  and  Noah 
Brown.  She  was  renamed  Eagle  6 September  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  R.  Henley.  Finished 
in  bare  time  to  participate  in  the  decisive  Battle  of  Lake 
Champlain  on  11  September  1814,  Eagle  rendered  gal- 
lant service.  As  the  first  vessel  in  the  American  line  she 
was  holed  39  times  and  had  13  men  killed  and  20 
wounded.  After  the  battle  she  was  laid  up  for  preserva- 
tion at  Whitehall,  N.Y.,  but  was  sold  in  1825. 


Eagle,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  renamed  Rhode 
Island  (q.v.)  upon  her  purchase  8 July  1861. 

IV 

(PY:  dp.  434;  1.  177';  b.  24';  dr.  11'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl. 

67;  a.  2 6-pdr.  r.f.) 

The  fourth  Eagle,  a yacht,  was  built  in  1890  as  Almy 
by  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.;  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  2 April  1898  and  renamed  Eagle; 
and  commissioned  3 days  later,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  H. 
Southerland  in  command. 

Eagle  sailed  from  New  York  17  April  1898  for  duty 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  on  blockade  and  dis- 
patch duty  in  Cuban  waters.  On  29  June  she  shelled  the 
Spanish  battery  at  Rio  Honda  and  on  12  July  captured 
the  Spanish  merchantman  Santo  Domingo.  Eagle  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  22  August  1898  to  be  fitted  out  for 
surveying  duty,  her  principal  employment  through  the 
remainder  of  her  naval  service.  She  compiled  new 
charts  and  corrected  existing  ones  for  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Haiti. 

Troubled  conditions  throughout  the  Caribbean  often 
interrupted  Eagle’s  surveying  duty  and  she  gave  varied 
service  in  protecting  American  interests.  She  patrolled 
off  Haiti  in  January  and  February  1908  and  again  in 
November  and  December  and  off  Nicaragua  in  Decem- 
ber 1909.  In  June  1912  she  transported  Marines  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Siboney  to  protect  American  lives 
and  property  during  a rebellion  in  Cuba,  and  continued 
to  investigate  conditions  and  serve  as  base  ship  for  the 
Marines  until  1914.  She  also  had  gunboat  duty  with  a 
cruiser  squadron  during  the  Haiti  operation  of  July 
1915  to  March  1916  and  was  commended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  her  creditable  performance  of 
widely  varied  duty.  She  then  remained  off  Haiti  to 
conduct  surveys. 

With  American  entry  into  World  War  I,  Eagle  re- 
turned to  Cuban  waters.  She  was  attached  to  American 
Patrol  Detachment,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  throughout  1917 
and  1918  was  continually  on  patrol  off  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
From  Key  West,  where  she  arrived  3 April  1918,  she 
patrolled  the  Florida  Straits  and  after  the  end  of  the 
war  operated  on  target  practice,  and  tactical  exercises 
and  maneuvers.  Between  7 January  and  15  March  1919 
she  made  a cruise  to  Cuban  ports  and  along  the  Gulf 
coast  before  being  detached  from  the  American  Patrol 
Detachment  28  April.  Eagle  left  Key  West  the  following 
day  for  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned there  23  May  1919  and  sold  3 January  1920. 

V 

The  fifth  Eagle  (AM-132)  was  renamed  and  reclassi- 
fied Captor  (PYC-40)  (q.v.)  18  April  1942,  shortly  after 
commissioning. 

Eagle  1 

During  World  War  I,  contracts  were  let  for  112  patrol 
vessels  designated  “Eagle”  followed  by  a number.  Data 
on  Eagle  1 through  Eagle  112  will  be  found  in  the  vol- 
ume of  this  series,  subtitled  Unnamed  Ships  and  Craft 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Eaglet 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  87'9";  b.  15';  dr.  4'6”;  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  11;  a.  1 

1-pdr.) 

Eaglet  (No.  909),  a motorboat  acquired  by  the  Navy 
in  1917,  was  commissioned  on  29  June  1917  and  assigned 
to  section  patrol  duties  in  the  2d  Naval  District,  and 
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later  in  the  1st  Naval  District.  She  was  classified 
YP— 909  in  1920.  Following  decommissioning,  she  was 
stricken  on  12  May  1922  and  sold. 

Eagre 

A bore;  a tidal  flood  or  flow. 

Eagre,  a schooner  yacht,  was  transferred  from  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Service  by  the  Navy  on  31  July  1903 
initially  for  use  as  tender  to  Franklin,  the  receiving 
ship  at  Norfolk,  and  as  training  ship  for  apprentice 
seamen  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area.  These  duties  ter- 
minated in  the  fall  of  1906  and  she  remained  at  Norfolk 
until  approved  for  use  as  a houseboat  for  enlisted  men 
who  were  attached  to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  She  was 
stricken  on  10  September  1910  and  sold. 

Earheart 

James  Edward  Earheart,  Jr.,  born  25  April  1913  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  7 Janu- 
ary 1942.  On  8 November  1942,  Private  First  Class 
Earheart  was  a member  of  a naval  antisabotage  party 
embarked  in  a British  warship  which  was  damaged 
during  the  entry  into  Oran,  Algeria.  Heroically,  he 
volunteered,  in  the  face  of  continuous  shelling,  to  swim 
to  a harbor  tug  whose  movements  were  endangering  the 
men  abandoning  the  warship.  Killed  in  this  effort,  he 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star. 

(APD-113:  dp.  1,390;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  204;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley ) 

Earheart  (APD-113)  was  launched  12  May  1945  by 
Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  Earheart,  mother  of  Private 
First  Class  Earheart,  and  commissioned  26  July  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  N.  M.  Goodhue  in  command. 

Earheart  conducted  shakedown  training  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  then  sailed  to  Providence,  R.I.,  to  celebrate 
Navy  Day,  27  October  1945.  Earheart  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve,  up  the  St.  Johns  River,  Fla.,  29 
April  1946. 


Earl  K.  Olsen 

Earl  Kenneth  Olsen,  bom  2 July  1903  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  Class  of 
1926.  After  varied  duty  afloat  and  ashore,  he  was 
ordered  to  Pensacola  (CA-24)  on  9 February  1939. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Olsen  was  serving  as  engineer- 
ing officer  during  the  night  battle  of  Tassafaronga,  off 
Guadalcanal,  30  November-1  December  1942.  When  a 
torpedo  hit  flooded  the  engine  room,  he  coolly  and  effi- 
ciently directed  evacuation  of  survivors.  Attempting 
to  carry  another  officer  to  safety,  he  himself  succumbed 
to  smoke  and  toxic  gases.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Olsen  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-765 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9'';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Cannon) 

Earl  K.  Olsen  (DE-765)  was  launched  13  February 
1944  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Olsen,  mother  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Olsen;  and  commissioned  10  April  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  W.  F.  DeLong,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

After  serving  as  schoolship  for  the  Fleet  Sound  School 
at  Key  West  24  June  to  13  August  1944,  Earl  K.  Olsen 
sailed  to  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  for  refresher  training  be- 
fore reporting  to  Boston,  24  August,  for  convoy  duty. 
Between  28  August  1944  and  24  May  1945,  she  made  six 
voyages  escorting  convoys  between  Boston,  New  York, 
and  United  Kingdom  ports.  On  the  fifth  voyage  as  the 
convoy  sailed  for  Southampton,  US  AT  J.  W.  Me  Andrew 


and  the  French  aircraft  carrier  Beam  collided  13  March 
in  a violent  storm.  Earl  K.  Olsen  rescued  two  men  and 
escorted  the  two  stricken  ships  into  Ponta  Delgada, 
Azores,  for  emergency  repairs  while  Olsen  rejoined  her 
convoy. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe,  Earl  K.  Olsen 
sailed  from  New  York,  8 June  1945,  to  join  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  during  her 
passage  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  arrived  19  July.  Heading 
west  again  on  6 August,  she  escorted  ships  to  island 
ports  and  arrived  at  Manila,  3 September.  The  same 
day  she  commenced  the  first  of  four  voyages  to  escort 
LSTs  to  Yokohama,  and  then  operated  in  the  Philippines 
until  9 January  1946. 

Earl  K.  Olsen  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  24  Feb- 
ruary 1946,  and  sailed  10  March  for  Norfolk,  arriving 
the  26th.  On  11  April  she  got  underway  for  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  arriving  the  13th,  to  decommission.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve,  17  June  1946. 

Assigned  to  Naval  Reserve  duty  13  December  1946, 
Earl  K.  Olsen  was  towed  to  Tampa  and  served  with 
reduced  complement.  Recommissioned  21  November 
1950,  she  reached  Charleston,  S.C.,  her  new  home  port, 
7 January  1951.  With  her  complement  increased,  she 
continued  to  train  Naval  Reservists,  but  with  a larger 
cruising  range,  visiting  the  Caribbean,  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal  two  summers,  1951  and  1955.  From  18 
July  1953,  she  continued  Reserve  training  duty  out  of 
Philadelphia,  punctuated  by  fleet  exercises.  Reporting 
for  inactivation  on  23  November  1957,  Earl  K.  Olsen 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  again,  25  Feb- 
ruary 1958,  at  Philadelphia. 

Earl  V.  Johnson 

Earl  Vincent  Johnson,  born  28  December  1913  in 
Winthrop,  Minn.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  31 
August  1937  and  began  naval  aviation  the  next  year. 
He  reported  to  Scouting  Squadron  5 on  board  Yorktown 
(CV-5),  18  September  1939,  and  received  a regular  com- 
mission the  following  year. 

He  was  detached  from  the  squadron  in  March  1942 
and  assigned  to  the  ship’s  company.  During  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea  from  4 to  8 May  1942,  he  flew  with  one 
of  Yorktown’ s scouting  squadrons,  attacking  Japanese 
shipping  in  Tulagi  Harbor  and  carriers  in  the  Coral  Sea. 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Johnson  was  lost  in  aerial 
combat  8 May  and  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  extra- 
ordinary heroism. 

(DE-702:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Earl  V.  Johnson  (DE-702)  was  launched  24  November 
1943  by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Selma  E.  Johnson,  mother  of  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Johnson;  and  commissioned  18  March 
1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  J.  Jordy,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Between  23  May  and  19  November  1944,  Earl  V. 
Johnson  made  three  voyages  as  convoy  escort,  guarding 
vital  troops  and  supplies  from  Norfolk  to  Casablanca 
and  Bizerte.  After  training  at  Boston,  she  joined  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  calling  at  New  York,  Norfolk,  the  Panama 
Canal,  Bora  Bora  in  the  Society  Islands,  arriving  at 
the  giant  fleet  base  at  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands,  22 
January  1945. 

Earl  V.  Johnson  was  assigned  patrol  duties  in  the 
Philippines  and  guarded  convoys  plying  between  New 
Guinea  and  Leyte  Gulf  until  17  April  1945.  Supporting 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  now  in  full  swing,  and  air 
strikes  on  Japan,  she  became  invaluable  in  moving  men 
and  supplies  to  the  advance  bases  at  Kossol  Roads  and 
Ulithi.  She  departed  Leyte  on  25  July  with  an  LST 
convoy  bound  for  Okinawa.  As  she  returned,  4 August, 
a sonar  contact  developed  into  a 3-hour  duel  with  a 
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submarine,  which  damaged  Earl  V.  Johnson  but  ended 
happily  with  an  underwater  explosion  and  a plume  of 
white  smoke. 

Hostilities  ended,  Earl  V.  Johnson  arrived  at  Oki- 
nawa, 4 September,  and  a week  later  began  the  occupa- 
tion of  Jinsen  and  Taku,  piloting  vessels,  guarding 
against  submarines,  spotting  and  destroying  mines.  She 
departed  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  8 November  1945, 
arriving  Boston,  15  December. 

She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  18  June  1946. 

Earle 

Ralph  Earle,  born  3 May  1874  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1896.  He  served 
at  sea  in  several  ships,  among  them  Massachusetts  (BB- 
2),  Essex,  and  Hornet.  While  on  board  Missouri  (BB- 
11),  he  won  commendations  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  a 
disastrous  turret  explosion.  He  commanded  Dolphin 
(PG-24)  at  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and 
later  commanded  Connecticut  (BB-18). 

Ashore,  Earle  had  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 
the  Naval  Proving  Ground.  An  expert  on  guns  and 
explosives,  he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance shortly  before  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I.  Under  his  administration  the  North  Sea  mine 
barrage  was  conceived  and  executed  using  a new  type  of 
mine,  and  the  plan  of  mounting  naval  14-inch  guns  on 
railway  cars  for  use  as  long-range  artillery  on  the 
Western  Front,  was  evolved  and  carried  out.  After  his 
retirement  in  1927,  Rear  Admiral  Earle  served  as  presi- 
dent of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  until  his  death, 
13  February  1939. 

(DD-635 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348'1";  b.  37';  dr.  17'5";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  261;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Benson) 

Earle  (DD-635)  was  launched  10  December  1941  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Hines, 
Jr.,  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Earle;  and  commissioned 
1 September  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  H.  W.  Howe 
in  command. 

Between  12  December  1942  and  28  April  1943,  Earle 
escorted  three  convoys  carrying  essential  men  and  sup- 
plies to  Casablanca.  On  her  first  voyage,  she  made  two 
night  attacks  on  surfaced  submarines.  Sailing  from 
Norfolk  8 June  she  arrived  at  Oran  on  the  22d  to  pre- 
pare for  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  screened  the  trans- 
port area  off  Scoglitti  10  July.  Two  days  later  she 
carried  on  an  inspection  of  the  beach  area,  then  served 
on  escort  duty  between  north  Africa  ports  and  Sicily 
until  11  August  when  she  got  underway  for  New  York, 
arriving  the  22d. 

From  6 December  1943  to  1 May  1944,  Earle  escorted 
convoys  between  Boston  and  New  York  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  making  four  such  voyages.  She  crossed  to 
Naples,  arriving  31  May  for  a summer  of  general  escort 
duty  and  training  in  the  Mediterranean  between  19 
November  1944  and  11  June  1945. 

Earle  arrived  at  Norfolk  20  June  1945  for  conversion 
to  a destroyer  minesweeper,  and  was  reclassified  DMS- 
42,  23  June  1945.  Ordered  to  the  Pacific  at  the  war’s 
end,  she  left  Norfolk  27  August  and  called  at  San 
Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Eniwetok  before  arriving  at 
Okinawa  15  October.  She  served  in  the  Far  East  on 
occupation  duty  until  18  March  1946,  sweeping  mine- 
fields off  Korea,  later  in  a team  directing  Japanese 
minesweepers  in  their  home  waters.  Arriving  at  San 
Francisco  9 April,  Earle  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  17  May  1947.  Her  classification  reverted  to 
DD-635,  15  July  1955. 

Earle  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Earle  B.  Hall 

Earle  Boitnott  Hall,  born  25  December  1919  in  Daw- 
son Springs,  Ky.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1938.  Aviation 
Machinist’s  Mate  Hall  was  posthumously  awarded  an 
Air  Medal  for  meritorious  achievement  in  a patrol  mis- 
sion against  Japanese  forces  on  the  wild  Sulu  island  of 
Jolo,  Philippines,  27  December  1941.  He  was  killed  in 
this  action. 

( APD-107 : dp.  1,390;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  204;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

Earle  B.  Hall  (DE-597)  was  launched  1 March  1944 
by  Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Hingham,  Mass. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  Thomas  Hall,  mother  of 
Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  Hall;  reclassified  APD-107, 
17  July  1944;  and  commissioned  15  May  1945,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  E.  J.  Haddon,  USNR,  in  command. 

Earle  B.  Hall  reached  San  Diego  from  Norfolk  17 
August.  She  embarked  90  men  for  passage  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  12  September.  She  arrived  at  Okinawa  the  28th. 
While  her  boats  were  being  converted  for  shallow  water 
minesweeping,  she  carried  passengers  and  minesweeping 
gear  from  Buckner  Bay  to  Sasebo  and  through  the 
Bungo  Suido.  In  December  her  boats  were  returned,  and 
with  them  she  sailed  to  Wakanoura  Bay,  below  Osaka, 
arriving  14  December.  There  she  provided  logistics  sup- 
port for  her  boats,  sweeping  magnetic  mines  in  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea,  particularly  the  major 
port  of  Kobe. 

Earle  B.  Hall  put  to  sea,  25  February  1946,  and  called 
at  Eniwetok,  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco  on  her 
way  to  Boston,  where  she  arrived  9 April.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Mayport,  Florida, 
27  September  1946. 

Recommissioned  7 December  1950,  Earle  B.  Hall  sailed 
from  Jacksonville,  19  December,  for  her  home  port, 
Norfolk.  After  refresher  training,  she  departed  29  May 
1951,  for  a 3-month  northern  cruise,  supplying  such 
outposts  as  Grondal,  Greenland.  Returning  to  Norfolk, 
she  trained  Marines  in  amphibious  warfare  off  Onslow 
Beach,  N.C.,  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Earle  B.  Hall  sailed  from  Norfolk  22  April  1953  for  a 
Mediterranean  tour  with  the  6th  Fleet,  returning  home 
26  October.  Local  operations  off  the  Virginia  Capes 
alternated  with  two  cruises  to  Key  West  and  Havana 
and  Marine  amphibious  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  until 
17  June  1955,  when  she  sailed  to  the  Azores,  Lisbon,  and 
Cadiz  on  a midshipman  cruise,  returning  to  Norfolk, 
15  July.  The  remainder  of  her  service  was  spent  on  the 
east  coast  and  training  in  the  Caribbean.  She  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  again,  13  September 
1957. 

Earnest 

Former  name  retained. 

Earnest,  a Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  vessel,  was 
transferred  to  the  Navy  by  Executive  order,  28  February 
1898,  and  fitted  out  as  a lighter  for  use  by  Puget  Sound 
Navy  Yard.  In  1902  she  was  towed  to  the  Naval  Train- 
ing Station,  Yerba  Buena,  San  Francisco,  serving  there- 
after in  training  apprentices.  Damaged  when  grounded 
in  a storm  in  March  1904,  Earnest  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  List,  and  sold  10  May  1905  to  the  California 
Academy  of  Science. 

East  Boston 

Former  name  retained. 

East  Boston,  a ferryboat,  was  built  in  1892  by  Atlan- 
tic Works,  East  Boston,  Mass.;  purchased  from  the  city 
of  Boston  2 June  1898;  and  commissioned  5 July  1898, 
Lieutenant  L.  L.  Reamey  in  command.  The  converted 
ferry  served  Boston  Navy  Yard  until  decommissioned 
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3 September  1898.  She  was  sold  at  public  auction  19 
July  1899. 

East  Hampton 

Former  name  retained. 

(AM:  1.  162'9";  b.  26'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  37;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

East  Hampton  (No.  573)  was  built  in  1913  by  Cobb 
and  Butler,  Rockland,  Maine;  purchased  by  the  Navy  18 
April  1917;  and  commissioned  8 May  1917,  Lieutenant 
John  O’Brien,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  East  Hampton  was 
employed  in  minesweeping  and  patrol,  icebreaking  and 
general  towing.  During  June-August  1918  she  escorted 
submarine  chasers  to  Bermuda  and  the  Azores,  then 
resumed  duty  in  the  1st  Naval  District.  In  January 
1919  she  was  fitted  out  as  a lightship,  serving  in  that 
capacity  at  Middle  Bank  and  Stillwagon  Bank  until 
May.  She  was  decommissioned  2 December  1919  and 
sold  14  June  1920. 

Eastern  Chief 

Shipping  Board  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  9,606;  lbp.  358';  b.  51';  dr.  22'9";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  70) 

Eastern  Chief  (No.  3390)  was  built  in  December  1917 
as  Yoshida  Maru  No.  3 by  Uraga  Dock  Co.,  near  Yoko- 
suka, Japan,  for  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board;  transferred 
to  the  Navy  25  September  1918;  converted  at  Charleston 
Navy  Yard,  S.C.;  and  commissioned  27  September  1918, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  P.  Jensen,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Eastern  Chief  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  9 October 
1918  via  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  for  repairs,  and  arrived 
at  La  Pallice  26  November  to  discharge  her  cargo  and 
load  ordnance  and  engineering  stores.  She  departed  the 
French  port  14  December  1918  and  arrived  at  Norfolk 
8 January  1919.  On  9 February  she  was  again  underway 
for  France.  Six  days  later,  Eastern  Chief  went  to  the 
rescue  of  NOTS  cargo  ship  Westhaven  (No.  2159), 
standing  by  until  a tug  came  to  assist.  She  helped  tow 
her  into  Bermuda,  then  resumed  course  for  La  Pallice, 
which  she  finally  reached  the  23d. 

Shifting  up  to  Belgium,  she  finished  offloading  at 
Antwerp,  and  sailed  for  Norfolk  3 May  1919,  arriving 
in  20  days.  She  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to 
the  Shipping  Board,  both  on  29  May  1919. 

Eastern  Light 

Shipping  Board  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  12,105;  1.  429';  b.  55'6";  dr.  27'7";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  70) 

Eastern  Light  (No.  3538),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in 
September  1918,  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Shipping 
Board,  by  Osaka  Iron  Works  Go.,  Innoshima,  Japan; 
converted  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  transferred  to 
the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board,  6 November  1918; 
and  commissioned  6 December  1918,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander W.  J.  Johnson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

After  loading  a cargo  of  flour  and  other  stores  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Eastern  Light  departed  Seattle  29  De- 
cember 1918  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  at  Norfolk  9 
February  1919.  She  loaded  cargo  for  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  sailed  for  northern  Europe,  13  February,  via 
Falmouth,  mooring  at  Rotterdam  5 March.  Her  cargo 
was  transferred  to  barges  for  use  by  the  Relief  Commis- 
sion in  alleviating  the  famine  caused  by  the  ravages  of 
war. 

Ballasted  with  sand,  Eastern  Light  stood  out  for 


Plymouth  and  New  York,  arriving  10  April  on  a 16-day 
crossing.  She  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  the 
Shipping  Board,  both  on  16  April  1919. 

Eastern  Queen 

Shipping  Board  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  12,105;  1.  397';  b.  51';  dr.  27'1";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  70) 

Eastern  Queen  (No.  3406),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in 
February  1918  as  Tefuku  Maru  by  Kawasaki  Dockyard 
Co.,  Kobe,  Japan;  converted  for  naval  use  at  Baltimore 
Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; trans- 
ferred from  the  Shipping  Board  19  October  1918;  and 
commissioned  26  October  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander 
W.  M.  Gifford,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Eastern  Queen  was  refitted  as  an  animal  transport 
during  her  conversion  and,  when  she  sailed  from  Nor- 
folk 25  November  ,1918,  carried  550  horses  plus  other 
cargo.  She  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire  14  December  for  a 
15-day  stay.  Ballasted  with  steel,  she  embarked  30 
Army  passengers  for  Baltimore  and  reached  there  15 
January  1919. 

Her  second  French  voyage  was  to  La  Pallice  and 
Bordeaux,  to  transfer  food,  motor  oil,  and  other  cargo 
for  the  Army  between  2 February  and  10  April  1919. 
She  was  decommissioned  19  April  1919  and  returned  to 
the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Eastern  Shore 

Shipping  Board  name  retained. 

(AK : dp.  14,606;  lbp.  425';  b.  53'8";  dr.  28'4";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  70) 

Eastern  Shore  (No.  3500),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in 
September  1918  by  Harima  Dockyard  Co.,  Ltd.,  Harima, 
Japan,  for  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board;  converted  for  naval 
use  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  transferred  from  the 
Shipping  Board  1 December  1918;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  G.  Bucknam, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  loading  a cargo  of  flour  at  Seattle,  Eastern 
Shore  departed  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  2 January 
1919,  arriving  New  York  29  January  for  repairs.  She 
got  underway,  10  February,  under  orders  from  the  Food 
Administration.  At  Gibraltar  she  was  routed  on  to 
Roumania,  arriving  at  Constanza  15  March.  Her  flour 
was  discharged  to  barges  and  hurried  up  the  Danube  to 
the  starving  millions  of  eastern  Europe. 

Eastern  Shore  sailed  from  Constanza  10  April,  touch- 
ing at  Gibraltar.  She  arrived  at  New  York  18  May  to 
discharge  her  cargo  and  ballast  and  disembark  her  lone 
passenger,  a special  envoy  of  the  Bulgarian  Government. 

Eastern  Shore  was  decommissioned  27  May  1919  and 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Easterner 

Shipping  Board  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  12,105;  lbp.  385';  b.  51'8";  dr.  27'1";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  70) 

Easterner  (No.  3331),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in 
March  1918  as  Seifuku  Maru  No.  20,  by  Kawasaki  Dock- 
yard Co.,  Kobe,  Japan,  for  the  USSB.  Converted  for 
naval  use,  she  was  transferred  from  the  Shipping  Board 
12  November  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Joseph  Fuchs  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  essential  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service,  Easterner  plodded  between  Norfolk  and 
French  ports  twice,  1 December  1918  to  8 May  1919, 
carrying  general  cargo  for  the  Army,  including  freight 
cars  and  engineering  supplies.  The  second  routine  but 
vital  cargo  haul  was  enlivened  by  one  incident,  when  2 
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days  out  of  Bordeaux,  two  stowaways,  a hapless  man 
and  child,  were  detected  and  had  to  be  turned  over  to 
immigration  authorities  upon  arrival  at  Norfolk.  East- 
erner was  decommissioned  and  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board,  14  May  1919. 

Eastland 

A county  in  Texas. 

(A PA-163 : dp.  6,700;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  546;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Eastland  (APA-163)  was  launched  19  September  1944 
by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the 
Maritime  Commission;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Allan  Hun- 
ger; transferred  to  the  Navy  and  commissioned  26 
October  1944,  Commander  G.  L.  Harriss  in  command. 

Eastland  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  26  December 
1944,  carrying  64  naval  aviators  to  Pearl  Harbor,  where 
she  arrived  on  New  Year’s  Day  1945.  She  continued  west 
on  17  January  transporting  men  to  Eniwetok,  Kossol 
Roads,  and  Peleliu  before  arriving  at  Leyte,  9 February. 
After  amphibious  training,  Eastland  sailed  from  Leyte 
21  March  for  Kerama  Retto,  the  islands  which  proved 
the  indispensable  stepping  stone  and  logistic  base  for 
invading  and  holding  nearby  Okinawa. 

Arriving  Kerama,  26  March,  she  landed  her  troops 
without  opposition  on  Yakabi  Shima  and  remained  in  the 
archipelago  until  26  April.  Several  times  during  that 
period,  Eastland  fired  on  planes  which  attacked  the 
anchorage;  though  not  damaged  herself,  the  transport 
splashed  at  least  three  enemy  aircraft. 

After  a month  at  Ulithi,  Eastland  sailed  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  11  June  1945.'  She  replenished  her 
stores  and  embarked  passengers  and  cargo  at  Eniwetok, 
Ulithi,  San  Pedro  Bay  and  Leyte,  from  which  she  re- 
turned to  the  Golden  Gate,  13  August. 

She  sailed  again  24  August  to  carry  replacement 
soldiers  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  arriving  14  Septem- 
ber. After  interislanch  transport  duty  until  September, 
she  put  out  for  Hakodate,  Japan,  where  she  discharged 
occupation  troops  and  their  supplies  from  4 to  7 October. 

Eastland  continued  on  transport  duty  in  the  western 
Pacific,  lifting  marines  from  Guam  to  Taku  Bar,  then 
reached  Inchon  to  embark  homeward-bound  servicemen 
for  Portland,  arriving  in  the  Columbia  River  2 Decem- 
ber 1945.  She  made  another  such  “Magic  Carpet”  voy- 
age between  Seattle  and  Yokosuka  from  17  December 
1945  to  28  January  1946.  Two  days  later,  she  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  and  Norfolk,  arriving  24  February. 

Eastland  was  decommissioned  there  15  April  1946  and 
delivered  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  disposal. 

Eastland  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Eastport 

Towns  in  California,  Idaho,  Maine,  and  Michigan. 

I 

(Str:  t.  700;  1.  280';  dr.  6'3";  a.  2 12-pdr.,  4 32-pdr., 
2 30-pdr.) 

The  first  Eastport,  a partially  completed  ironclad, 
was  captured  from  the  Confederates  on  7 February  1862 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  Tenn.,  by  the  Union  gunboats  Cones- 
toga, Tyler  and  Lexington.  Converted  at  Cairo,  111.,  into 
an  ironclad  ram  for  use  by  the  Army,  she  sailed  from 
that  port  late  in  August  under  the  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  S.  L.  Phelps  for  duty  in  the  Mississippi 
River  between  Island  No.  10  and  the  mouth  of  the  White 
River,  Ark.  She  was  back  at  Cairo  for  repairs  when,  on 
1 October  1862,  Eastport  and  the  other  vessels  of  the 
Western  Flotilla  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  and 
renamed  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 


Eastport  sailed  from  Cairo  to  join  her  squadron  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  but  struck  bottom  on  2 February  1863 
and  returned  to  Cairo  for  repairs.  She  stood  .down  the 
river  on  19  June  for  Helena,  Ark.,  and  served  the  rest 
of  her  career  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  as  a 
convoy  and  patrol  vessel,  helping  capture  over  14,000 
bales  of  cotton.  On  5 March  1864,  she  dropped  down  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  for  the  joint  Army-Navy 
expedition. 

She  passed  through  the  obstructions  below  Fort  De 
Russy,  in  whose  capture  she  joined,  then  continued  up 
the  Red  River  above  Grand  Ecore  until  5 April,  when 
she  rounded  to  and  stood  down  again.  On  15  April  1864, 
she  suffered  a torpedo  explosion.  Despite  every  effort  to 
bring  her  out,  she  had  to  be  destroyed  on  the  26th  to 
prevent  her  falling  into  rebel  hands. 

II 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  lbp.  345';  b.  49'10";  dr.  23'8";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  70) 

The  second  Eastport  (No.  3342)  was  built  in  August 
1918  by  Osaka  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inneshima,  Japan;  con- 
verted by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  by  the  Shipping  Board  18  October  1918;  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  F. 
Swanson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  29  October 
1918,  Eastport  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  30  November  1918, 
with  a cargo  of  coke  and  exchanged  it  for  one  of  Chilean 
nitrate,  which  she  delivered  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  25 
January  1919.  She  loaded  cotton  and  other  cargo  at 
Galveston  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Norfolk,  arriv- 
ing at  Le  Havre  4 April. 

On  the  30th,  she  got  underway  for  New  Orleans,  coal- 
ing at  Cardiff  and  assisting  the  disabled  NOTS  cargo 
ship  West  Grama  en  route.  She  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
15  June.  Eastport  was  decommissioned  19  June  1919  and 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  disposal  the  same 
day. 


Easticind 

Former  name  retained. 

Eastwind  (IX-234),  the  former  German  ocean  racing 
yacht,  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  in  April  1946  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States  for  assignment  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  Surveyed  in  1949  and  determined  to  be  in 
excess  of  Navy  needs,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
Register  on  27  October  1949  and  sold. 


Eaton 

William  Eaton,  born  23  February  1764  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  joined  the  Army  at  an  early  age  and  served  until 
April  1783,  when  he  was  appointed  U.S.  Consul  at  Tunis. 
Because  of  his  experience  in  the  north  African  region, 
he  was  appointed  Navy  agent  for  the  Barbary  Regencies 
on  26  May  1804.  Supported  afloat  by  Isaac  Hull,  Cap- 
tain of  Argus,  in  an  effective  “combined  operation,” 
Eaton  led  the  attack  on  Derne  on  27  April  1805.  The 
town’s  capture,  and  the  threat  of  further  advance  on 
Tripoli,  were  strong  influences  toward  peace,  negotiated 
in  June  1805  by  Tobias  Lear  and  Commodore  John 
Rodgers  with  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli.  General  Eaton 
died  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  1 June  1811. 

(DD-510:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  40';  dr.  17'9'';  s.  36  k.; 
cpl.  273;  a.  5 5'',  10  21''  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Eaton  (DD-510)  was  launched  20  September  1942  by 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Eaton  Phillips,  great-great-granddaughter  of  General 
Eaton;  and  commissioned  4 December  1942,  Lieutenant 
Commander  E.  L.  Beck  in  command. 
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Eaton  departed  Casco  Bay,  Me.,  6 February  1943  for 
duty  in  the  Pacific.  Arriving  at  Efate,  New  Hebrides, 
7 March,  she  patrolled  with  Cruiser  Division  12  between 
that  port  and  the  Solomons.  She  also  escorted  convoys 
from  Espiritu  Santo  and  Noumea  to  Guadalcanal.  After 
10  August,  from  a new  base  at  Port  Purvis,  Florida 
Island,  she  supported  landings  at  Rendova,  Vella  La- 
vella,  and  Baracoma.  In  September,  she  rejoined  Cruiser 
Division  12  for  sweeps  against  Japanese  shipping  in  the 
“Slot,”  sinking  many  barges.  On  1 October  she  got 
Japanese  submarine  1-20  in  07°40"  S.,  157°10"  E.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vella  Lavella. 

After  a dash  to  Auckland,  Eaton  embarked  Rear  Ad- 
miral G.  H.  Fort  and  staff  on  26  October  and  served  as 
flagship  for  the  landings  on  Treasury  Island  the  follow- 
ing day.  Prior  to  the  landings  at  Empress  Augusta  Bay, 
she  led  fast  minelayers  Tracy  (DM-19)  and  Pruitt 
(DM-22)  through  Bougainville  Straits  to  seal  off  the 
eastern  approach,  on  the  night  of  1-2  November. 

She  continued  to  patrol  from  Port  Purvis  to  Bougain- 
ville. On  13  November  she  rushed  to  help  screen  the 
crippled  Denver  (CL-58),  damaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Empress  Augusta  Bay.  Relieved  by  Dyson  (DD-572) 
the  following  day,  she  continued  to  escort  resupply 
convoys  to  Bougainville,  Treasury,  and  Vella  Lavella,  as 
well  as  to  bombard  coast  batteries  and  hunt  Japanese 
ships.  She  took  part  in  the  landings  on  Green  Island  on 
15  February  1944  and  on  Emirau  Island  on  20  March. 

Eaton  sailed  4 May  1944  for  the  Marshalls,  arriving 
at  Majuro  the  7th.  Between  29  May  and  2 June,  she 
joined  Greiner  (DE-37)  and  Sanders  (DE-40)  in  recon- 
naissance and  bombardment  of  Kusaie  Island  in  the 
eastern  Carolines.  On  11  June,  she  left  Kwajalein  for 
the  invasion  of  Saipan,  which  began  4 days  later.  Eaton 
provided  fire  support,  including  harassing  and  illumina- 
tion fire,  against  Saipan  and  Tinian  and  captured  three 
Japanese  aviators  from  a raft.  On  12  August  she  sailed 
from  Saipan  for  overhaul  at  Mare  Island. 

Eaton  joined  the  covering  force  for  the  Leyte  opera- 
tion at  Leyte  Gulf,  25  November  1944.  She  sank  an 
enemy  freighter  on  1 December  and  bombarded  Ormoc 
Bay  as  she  headed  to  cover  the  Mindoro  landings  in 
December.  Returning  to  Manus  2 days  before  Christmas, 
she  was  up  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  on  9 January  1945 
for  screen  and  patrol  duty.  During  the  assault,  the 
following  night  her  crew  destroyed  an  enemy  suicide 
boat  only  25  yards  from  the  ship.  THe  explosion  killed 
1 and  wounded  14  of  Eaton’s  men.  She  escorted  trans- 
ports in  ballast  from  Lingayen  to  Leyte  in  January, 
bombarded  Corregidor  in  February,  and  returned  to 
Leyte  Gulf,  1 March. 

Through  May  she  continued  in  the  liberation  of  the 
Philippines,  in  the  landings  at  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro; 
on  Panay,  and  on  Mindanao.  Sailing  from  Subic  Bay  7 
June  1945,  Eaton  covered  the  landings  at  Brunei  Bay, 
Borneo,  on  10  June,  supporting  minesweeping  opera- 
tions, and  providing  fire  support  for  the  invading 
Australians  and  underwater  demolition  teams.  Next 
came  invaluable  aid  to  the  assault  on  the  great  oil  entre- 
pot of  Balikpapan,  1 and  2 July.  She  returned  to  San 
Pedro  Bay,  5 July,  and  her  base  for  operations  until 
the  end  of  hostilities. 

Eaton  went  north,  28  August  1945,  to  support  mine- 
sweeping operations  in  the  Yellow  Sea  off  Jinsen 
(Inchon)  in  preparation  for  landings  the  following 
month.  From  6 September  to  the  end  of  October,  she 
directed  sweeping  the  Yangtze  River  approaches  and 
acted  as  harbor  entrance  control  vessel  at  Shanghai. 

On  9 September,  five  Japanese  vessels  attempting  to 
leave  that  port  were  intercepted  and  boarded  by  a party 
from  Eaton;  a prize  crew  remained  on  board  Medium 
Landing  Ship  No.  5 for  nearly  a month.  Joining  the 
South  China  Force,  Eaton  was  based  at  Hong  Kong  and 
visited  ports  on  the  2,000-mile  sweep  of  Chinese  coast, 
all  the  way  from  Haiphong,  Indo  China,  to  Hulutao, 
Manchuria,  until  29  December  1945. 


She  arrived  at  New  York  8 February  1946  and  the 
following  month  sailed  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve,  21  June  1946. 

Reclassified  DDE-510,  2 January  1951,  Eaton  was  re- 
commissioned 11  December  1951  and  joined  Escort 
Division  22  at  Norfolk,  29  May  1952.  She  operated  as 
far  as  the  Caribbean  and  made  two  midshipman  cruises 
in  the  summer  of  1953:  the  first  to  England,  France  and 
Italy,  the  second  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  She  sailed 
28  April  1954  for  NATO  exercises  off  Londonderry, 
followed  by  a good  will  tour  of  ports  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  and  France  before  joining 
the  6th  Fleet  for  exercises  in  the  Mediterranean,  includ- 
ing a mock  “defense”  of  Turkey. 

After  rescuing  four . survivors  from  SS  Mormackite 
on  her  return  passage,  Eaton  arrived  at  Norfolk,  10 
October.  An  African  cruise  between  18  March  and  26 
July  1957  took  her  by  way  of  the  Azores  to  Freetown, 
Simonstown,  Mombasa,  Aden,  and  Massawa.  She  oper- 
ated through  the  blistering  Red  Sea  between  Aden  and 
Massawa  much  of  May,  then  on  through  Suez  to  Medi- 
terranean ports  and  Norfolk.  A visit  to  British  waters 
in  the  fall  of  1957  and  two  to  Canada  varied  Eaton’s 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  duty  through  1960. 

Eaton  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ebenezer,  see  Tawah 
Eberle 

Edward  Walter  Eberle  born  17  August  1864  in  Den- 
ton, Tex.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class  of 
1885.  His  sea  duty  included  service  in  Oregon  during  her 
historic  dash  around  Cape  Horn  to  join  the  fleet  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  in  the  battle  there  with  the  Span- 
ish fleet  3 July  1898.  Other  highlights  of  a distinguished 
career  included  duty  as  superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy;  in  command  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleets;  and  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from  1923  to 
1927.  Rear  Admiral  Eberle  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  6 
July  1929. 

(DD-430 : dp.  1,620;  1.  347'9";  b.  36T';  dr.  ll'lO";  s.  33 
k. ; cpl.  208;  a.  5 5",  10  21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Benson) 

Eberle  (DD-430)  was  launched  14  September  1940  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Mildred  Eberle,  granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Eberle; 
and  commissioned  4 December  1940,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander E.  R.  Gardner,  Jr.,  in  command. 

After  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  east 
coast,  Eberle  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty  off  Bermuda 
until  the  end  of  August  1941,  when  she  began  to  escort 
convoys  to  Newfoundland,  Iceland  and  far  northern 
bases.  She  guarded  the  vital  western  Atlantic  end  of 
the  lifeline  to  Britain  before  and  after  American  entry 
into  war.  Once  she  reached  Scotland.  Returning  to 
Norfolk  23  August  1942,  she  sailed  the  25th,  escorting 
tankers  by  way  of  Galveston  to  Cristobal  and  another 
convoy  from  Trinidad  to  Belem,  and  back  to  Norfolk  8 
October. 

Eberle  sortied  from  Norfolk  25  October  1942  for  the 
invasion  of  north  Africa,  and  gave  bombardment  and 
fire  support  for  the  landings  at  Mehedia,  French  Mo- 
rocco 8 November.  Returning  to  Norfolk  27  November, 
she  sailed  26  December  for  South  Atlantic  patrol,  based 
on  Recife,  Brazil.  On  10  March  1943  she  intercepted 
the  German  blockade  runner  Karin.  When  Eberle 
boarded,  demolition  charges  set  by  the  Germans  ex- 
ploded, killing  half  the  14-man  boarding  party  outright. 
The  remaining  seven  persisted  in  their  heroic  efforts  to 
save  the  Karin  and  obtain  information  until  fire  and 
further  explosions  forced  them  to  abandon  ship.  They 
and  72  prisoners  were  picked  up  from  the  water  by 
Eberle. 

After  overhaul  at  Charleston,  Eberle  returned  to 
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escort  duty,  making  five  voyages  to  north  African  ports 
between  13  April  1943  and  31  January  1944.  She  re- 
turned to  Oran  22  February  and  after  amphibious  train- 
ing, arrived  at  Naples  11  March,  her  base  for  patrol  and 
bombardment  until  May.  On  20  April  she  broke  up  an 
attack  by  German  E-boats  on  the  transport  anchorage, 
sinking  one  and  damaging  three  others  so  badly  that 
they  were  subsequently  beached. 

Eberle  continued  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, then  sailed  from  Malta  13  August  1944  for 
the  invasion  of  southern  France  the  15th,  where  she 
saw  action.  On  21  August  she  bombarded  lie  de  Por- 
querolles  until  a white  flag  was  seen.  A landing  force 
took  58  prisoners  of  war  whose  escape  boats  had  been 
destroyed  by  Eberle’ s fire;  14  more  Germans  surrendered 
the  following  day. 

Returning  to  New  York  6 November  1944,  Eberle 
escorted  two  convoys  to  Oran  by  April  1945.  After 
overhaul  and  training  she  sailed  from  New  York  8 June 
for  the  Pacific,  arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  20  July  to  join 
Antietam  (CV-36)  for  plane  guard  duty.  She  departed 
1 November  for  Alaskan  waters  and  called  at  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  (Russian)  Kamchatka,  from  1 to  5 December, 
before  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  the  15th. 

Eberle  left  Pearl  Harbor  6 January  1946  and  reached 
Charleston,  S.C.,  8 February.  She  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  there  3 June  1946.  On  12  August 
she  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Training  pro- 
gram in  the  3d  Naval  District.  After  being  towed  to 
New  York  in  September,  she  was  placed  “in-service”  13 
January  1947  and  carried  Naval  Reservists  on  cruises  to 
Canada,  the  Caribbean,  and  Bermuda.  During  this  time 
she  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  19  May  1950, 
and  in  full  commission  21  November  1950.  Eberle  ar- 
rived at  Boston  21  January  1951,  was  decommissioned 
the  following  day  and  transferred  to  Greece  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  She  serves  in  the 
Greek  navy  as  Niki. 

Eberle  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Eberle,  Admiral  E.  W.,  see  Admiral  E.  W.  Eberle 
Ebert 

Hilan  Ebert  born  21  March  1903  in  Alliance,  Ohio, 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1926  and  served 
in  various  billets  afloat  and  ashore  until  assigned  to 
Northampton  (CL-26)  29  April  1942.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Ebert  was  killed  30  November  1942  when  his 
ship  was  torpedoed  in  the  Battle  of  Tassafaronga  off 
Guadalcanal.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  his  courage  and  disregard  for  his  own  safety 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  until  his  ship  was  lost. 


The  name  Ebert  was  assigned  to  DE-74  which  was 
transferred  under  lend  lease  to  the  United  Kingdom  13 
October  1943  before  commissioning.  After  service  as 
HMS  Bentley,  she  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
after  the  war  and  sold  20  June  1947. 

I 

(DE-768 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  8'9";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 
Cannon ) 

Ebert  (DE-768)  was  launched  11  May  1944  by  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Hilan  Ebert,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Ebert; 
and  commissioned  12  July  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
F.  Gibbs,  USNR,  in  command. 

Ebert  guarded  the  passage  of  convoys  carrying  men 
and  supplies  vital  to  victory  in  Europe,  to  ports  in 
Britain  and  France,  between  6 October  1944  and  14  May 
1945,  then  returned  to  New  York  to  prepare  for  duty  in 


the  Pacific.  She  sailed  on  8 June  for  Pearl  Harbor, 
Eniwetok,  and  the  Philippines.  She  escorted  convoys 
carrying  occupation  troops  to  Japan,  until  30  November 
when  she  left  Manila  for  the  States.  Ebert  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  14  June  1946.  Towed  to  Boston  in  November  1950, 
Ebert  was  transferred  to  Greece  1 March  1951  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  She  serves  in  the 
Greek  navy  as  Ierax. 

Ebony 

A hard,  heavy,  durable  wood  obtained  from  trees 
found  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa. 

( YN-10:  dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6";  dr.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe) 

Ebony  (YN-10)  was  launched  3 June  1941  by  General 
Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Clara  Valtey;  placed  in  service  16  Sep- 
tember 1941  for  duty  in  the  12th  Naval  District;  and 
commissioned  22  May  1942,  Ensign  S.  Bernsen,  USNR, 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  AN-15,  20  January 

1944. 

Ebony  sailed  from  San  Francisco  24  May  1942  for  the 
South  Pacific.  After  a brief  period  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
she  arrived  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  27  July,  to  serve 
as  net  gate  tender.  She  sailed  to  Noumea  in  January 
1943  to  assist  in  towing  a stranded  vessel  to  safety  and 
remained  until  May  to  salvage  Shaw  (DD-373).  Ebony 
continued  her  net  tending  in  the  South  Pacific,  basing 
primarily  at  Noumea  and  Espiritu  Santo,  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  She  returned  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  8 October 

1945,  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  23  March  1946. 


Echo 

Former  name  retained. 

(IX-95) 

Echo  (IX-95),  a scow  of  New  Zealand  registry,  was 
built  in  1892;  transferred  to  the  Navy  under  reverse 
lend  lease  from  New  Zealand;  and  commissioned  4 
November  1942,  Ensign  M.  C.  Riddle  in  command. 

Sailing  from  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  11  November 
1942,  Echo  delivered  cargo  at  Noumea  en  route  to  Efate 
in  the  New  Hebrides.  Based  on  this  island  at  Port  Vila, 
she  *s§rved  as  a supply  ship  for  the  Army  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  adjoining  island  groups.  On  14  February 
1944,  just  prior  to  her  departure  for  New  Zealand,  the 
Army  awarded  her  crew  a commendation.  She  arrived 
at  Wellington  12  March  1944,  was  decommissioned  3 
days  later  and  returned  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 


Echols 

A county  in  Georgia. 

Echols  was  laid  down  as  APL-37,  reclassified  APB-37 
on  11  August  1944.  launched, on  30  July  1945  by  the 
Boston  Naval  Ship  Yard,  and  sponsored  by  Miss  Dorothy 
O’Brien.  She  was  placed  in  service  in  reserve  in  January 
1947  and  was  berthed  in  Florida  prior  to  1961  when  she 
was  moved  to  Norfolk. 

Eclipse 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  84';  b.  19'11";  dr.  12';  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  14;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Eclipse  (No.  417),  auxiliary  schooner,  was  built  by 
Bishops,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1906;  free  leased  to  the 
Navy  on  31  August  1917,  and  commissioned  the  same 
day,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  J.  S.  Thompson,  USNRF, 
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in  command.  Assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District,  Eclipse 
served  as  pilot  and  guard  boat  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  the 
duration  of  World  War  I.  She  was  returned  to  her 
owner  on  6 January  1919. 

Edamena  II 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  45'5";  b.  9'7";  dr.  2'10";  s.  25  k.;  cpl.  5;  a.  1 
1-pdr.) 

Edamena  II  (No.  14),  a motorboat,  was  built  by 
George  Lawley,  Neponset,  Mass.,  in  1916;  purchased  by 
the  Navy  on  22  May  1917 ; and  commissioned  2 days 
later,  Ensign  G.  W.  Willis,  USNRF,  in  command.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  2d  Naval  District  and  based  on 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  She  performed  patrol  and  dispatch 
duties  in  that  area  until  December  1918.  Edamena  II 
was  sold  to  her  former  owner  on  14  February  1919. 

Eddelyn 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  Ibp.  499';  b.  60') 

Eddelyn,  a troop  transport,  was  built  by  Sun  Ship- 
building Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  in  1919;  taken  over  by  the 
Navy,  and  commissioned  on  18  July  1919,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Ralph  Osborn,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Eddelyn  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force,  and  designated  to  carry  Army  troops  and  cargo. 
Departing  Philadelphia  on  27  July  1919,  she  sailed  to 
Brest,  France,  where  she  arrived  on  5 August.  For  the 
next  20  days  she  was  busily  occupied  loading  almost 
1,000  soldiers  and  a cargo  of  lighter-than-air  craft. 
Eddelyn  sailed  for  New  York,  where  upon  her  arrival 
on  4 September  1919,  she  was  decommissioned  and 
transferred  to  the  War  Department. 

Eddy  County,  see  LST—759 

Edenshaw 

Edenshaw  was  a well-known  Haida  Indian  chief  whose 
cordiality  and  trading  abilities  won  him  amity  and 
wealth  in  dealing  with  the  whites  in  British  Columbia 
during  the  19th  century. 

I 

The  first  Edenshaw  (YT-459),  formerly  Intent,  was 
built  by  the  Gulfport  Boiler  and  Welding  Works,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  in  1942.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  for 
service  on  . the  Moroccan  Sea  Frontier  during  1943-44. 
On  15  May  1944  she  was  reclassified  YTB-459  and  on 
17  October  was  transferred  to  France  under  lend  lease. 
Upon  her  return,  she  was  transferred  to  the  State 
Department  for  disposal,  and  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  on  28  April  1949. 

II 

The  second  Edenshaw  (YTB-752)  was  built  by  the 
Christy  Corp.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  delivered  to  the 
Navy  and  placed  in  service  25  January  1960,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  5th  Naval  District  where  she 
served  throughout  1960. 


Edenton 

A city  in  North  Carolina. 

I 

(AK:  dp.  13,627;  1.  423'10";  b.  54’;  dr.  26'9";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  70) 


The  first  Edenton  (No.  3696),  a cargo  ship,  was 
launched  19  November  1918  by  Skinner  and  Eddy  Corp., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  acquired  from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board 
by  the  Navy  5 December  1918;  converted  by  Puget 
Sound  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  5 December  1918, 
Lieutenant  Commander  E.  F.  Kenney,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

Edenton  sailed  for  the  east  coast  11  December  1918, 
and  arrived  at  New  York  27  January  1919.  She  sailed 
19  February  to  deliver  emergency  flour  for  the  Food 
Administration  at  Spalato  and  Trieste  to  alleviate  post- 
war famine.  Edenton  returned  to  New  Orleans  4 May 
1919,  was  decommissioned  there  12  May  1919  and  re- 
turned to  the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day  for  disposal. 

II 

On  15  February  1956  PC-1077  (q.v.)  was  assigned  the 
name  Edenton. 

Edgar  F.  Coney 

Former  name  retained. 

(Tug:  lbp.  102';  b.  21';  dr.  14';  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  26;  a.  1 
1-pdr.) 

Edgar  F.  Coney  (No.  346),  a tug,  was  built  by  J.  H. 
Dialogne  & Sons,  Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1904;  chartered  by 
the  Navy,  and  commissioned  on  22  September  1917.  She 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  and  based  on 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  She  performed  vari- 
ous and  sundry  towing  duties  in  that  area  until  1919. 
Edgar  F.  Coney  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  5 July 
1919. 


Edgar  F.  Luckenbach 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  1.  442'2";  b.  57'3";  dr.  31'6";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  70; 
a.  1 5",  1 3") 

Edgar  F.  Luckenbach  (No.  4597),  a cargo  ship,  was 
built  in  1916  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; chartered  by  the  Army 
with  an  Armed  Guard  crew  aboard  until  transferred  to 
the  Navy  11  July  1918;  converted  for  naval  service  at 
New  Orleans,  La.;  and  commissioned  11  July  1918,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  H.  Sears,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Edgar  F.  Luckenbach  sailed  from  New  Orleans  14 
July  1918  and  joined  a convoy  at  New  York  bound  for 
France.  She  offloaded  her  Army  cargo  at  Verdon,  La 
Pallice,  Bordeaux,  and  Royans,  then  returned  to  New- 
port News  26  September.  She  made  a second  voyage 
between  New  York  and  Marseilles,  then  was  transferred 
from  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Service  to  the 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  to  bring  home  sick, 
wounded,  and  convalescent  troops.  From  1 March  to  14 
October  1919  she  made  five  such  voyages  to  France. 
Arriving  Norfolk,  she  was  decommissioned  and  returned 
to  her  owner  30  October  1919. 


Edgar  G.  Chase 

Edgar  Griffith  Chase  born  12  September  1910  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1932.  Lieutenant  Commander  Chase  was  executive 
officer  of  Meredith  (DD-434)  when  she  was  sunk  off 
Gaudalcanal  by  Japanese  dive  bombers  on  15  October 
1942.  He  died  2 days  later,  one  day  before  the  survivors 
of  Meredith  were  rescued. 

(DE-16:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Edgar  G.  Chase  (DE-16)  was  launched  26  September 
1942  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  as  Burges  (BDE-16); 
sponsored  for  the  British  lend  lease  by  Mrs.  Ernest  H. 
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Wichels  but  retained  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  assigned  the 
name  Edgar  G.  Chase  19  February  1943;  and  commis- 
sioned 20  March  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  J. 
Morony,  USNR,  in  command. 

Edgar  G.  Chase  reported  to  the  Submarine  Chaser 
Training  Center  at  Miami,  Fla.,  4 June  1943,  and  for  the 
next  year  trained  student  officers  and  patrolled  off  Flor- 
ida. After  a voyage  in  August  1944  from  Norfolk  to 
Recife  screening  Tripoli  (CVE-64)  returning  with  Solo- 
mons (CVE-67).  Edgar  G.  Chase  sailed  from  New  York 
19  September  with  a slow-moving  convoy  for  England. 
With  bad  weather,  the  passage  took  a month.  She  got 
back  to  Norfolk  22  November. 

Edgar  G.  Chase  made  three  voyages  as  convoy  escort 
from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to  Oran  between  19  De- 
cember 1944  and  30  May  1945.  On  20  July  she  returned 
to  Miami  and  her  original  training  duty  with  the  Small 
Craft  Training  Center.  She  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C., 
9 September  and  was  decommissioned  there  16  October 
1945  and  sold  18  March  1947. 

Edgecombe 

A county  in  North  Carolina. 

I 

(AK) 

The  first  Edgecombe  (No.  3894),  a cargo  ship,  was 
built  in  1918  by  Skinner  and  Eddy,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  24 
December  1918;  converted  by  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard; 
and  commissioned  24  December  1918,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander J.  W.  Baldwin,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Edgecombe  sailed  from  Tacoma  16  January  1919  with 
a cargo  of  flour  for  use  by  the  Food  Administration  in 
European  famine  relief.  She  called  at  Norfolk,  then 
sailed  22  February  for  Falmouth  and  Rotterdam,  where 
she  discharged.  Edgecombe  visited  Plymouth  before 
sailing  for  New  Orleans,  which  she  reached  21  April 
1919.  Four  days  later  she  was  decommissioned  and 
returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  disposal. 

II 

(APA-164:  dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  692;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

The  second  Edgecombe  (APA-164)  was  launched  24 
September  1944  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Esther  S.  Wilson;  and  commissioned  30 
October  1944,  Commander  F.  W.  Wauchope,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Edgecombe  began  transport  duty  along  with  her 
shakedown  when  she  carried  the  68th  CB’s  from  Seattle 
to  San  Francisco  in  November  1944.  After  training  at 
San  Pedro  she  sailed  the  last  day  of  1944  from  San 
Francisco  with  cargo  for  Finschhafen.  She  joined  a 
convoy  at  Hollandia  and  arrived  at  Leyte  6 February 
1945  to  land  reinforcements. 

After  intensive  training  with  the  5th  Amphibious 
Force,  Edgecombe  sailed  27  March  1945  for  Okinawa. 
She  landed  her  troops  in  the  initial  assault  1 April  and 
remained  off  the  beach  5 feverish  days  unloading  cargo 
and  embarking  casualties  for  evacuation  to  Saipan. 
She  sailed  on  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May. 

Assigned  to  carry  troops  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
Philippines,  Edgecombe  was  on  the  second  such  voyage 
when  the  war  ended.  In  September  she  transported 
occupation  troops  from  Leyte  to  Aomori,  Honshu.  Re- 
turning to  the  west  coast,  Edgecombe  was  assigned 
“Magic  Carpet”  duty,  and  twice  went  to  the  western 
Pacific  to  bring  home  servicemen  eligible  for  discharge. 
On  11  February  1946  she  got  underway  from  Portland, 
Oreg.,  for  Norfolk  which  she  reached  16  March.  There 
she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  31  January 


1947.  Edgecombe  was  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion 1 October  1958. 

Edgecombe  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Edison 

Thomas  Alva  Edison,  bom  11  February  1847  in 
Milan,  Ohio,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  imagina- 
tive inventors  in  world  history.  The  importance  of  his 
accomplishments  was  highlighted  when  Congress  in 
1928  awarded  him  a gold  medal  for  development  and 
application  of  inventions  which  revolutionized  civiliza- 
tion. Much  of  his  work  was  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Navy. 
He  died  18  October  1931  in  West  Orange,  N.J. 

(DD-439:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'1";  b.  36'1";  dr.  ll'lO";  s.  33 
k. ; cpl.  208;  a.  5 5”,  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Benson) 

Edison  (DD-439)  was  launched  23  November  1940  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  widow  of  the 
inventor;  and  commissioned  31  January  1941,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  A.  C.  Murdaugh  in  command. 

In  the  months  following  commissioning  Edison  oper- 
ated on  the  east  coast,  training  and  exercising  with  the 
fleet,  with  passenger  and  mail  runs  to  Argentia.  In 
November  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Iceland,  her  first  of 
many  voyages  which  kept  the  lifelines  open  to  northern 
bases  and  Britain. 

On  24  October  1942  Edison  set  sail  from  Norfolk  with 
a task  group  bound  for  the  invasion  at  Fedhala,  French 
Morocco,  8 November.  She  engaged  shore  batteries  at 
Cape  Fedhala  and  protected  shipping  lying  off  the  beach- 
heads. Returning  to  Norfolk  1 December,  Edison  made 
a voyage  to  Gulf  ports  escorting  tankers,  then  resumed 
safeguarding  convoys  from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to 
Casablanca  and  Oran. 

From  July  1943  to  February  1944  Edison  served  in  the 
Mediterranean.  On  10  July  she  provided  fire  support  for 
the  troops  landing  on  Sicily  to  which  she  escorted  sup- 
port convoys  from  Algiers  and  Bizerte  until  September. 
She  screened  the  assault  transports  in  the  invasion  at 
Salerno  9 September,  and  remained  off  the  beaches  to 
guard  minesweepers  and  provide  fire  support  for  the 
advancing  troops.  Continuing  Mediterranean  escort 
duty,  on  16  December  Edison  screened  while  Woolsey 
(DD-437)  forced  U-73  to  the  surface  with  depth 
charges  and  sank  it  with  gunfire.  Edison  picked  up  11 
survivors.  On  21  January  1944  Edison  arrived  off  Anzio 
to  patrol  during  the  invasion  landings.  She  provided 
fire  support  to  the  beleagured  troops  and  escorted  trans- 
ports and  cargo  ships  to  the  beachhead  until  February, 
then  sailed  home  for  overhaul. 

Edison  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  1 May  1944  for 
escort  and  patrol  off  Italy.  On  15  August  she  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  Until  the  end 
of  the  year,  she  continued  to  pound  shore  batteries,  rail- 
roads, and  troop  concentrations  as  well  as  patrol.  At 
New  York  17  January  1945,  Edison  underwent  overhaul, 
then  escorted  a convoy  to  Havre  during  April  and  May. 

Edison  sailed  intercoastal  from  New  York  8 June 
1945,  and  was  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  war 
ended.  She  reached  Japan  in  September  for  the  occupa- 
tion. She  left  Nagoya  3 November  to  be  a weather  sta- 
tion in  the  Aleutians.  The  destroyer  returned  to  San 
Francisco  30  December,  then  continued  to  the  east  coast 
where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at 
Charleston  18  May  1946,  later  in  Philadelphia,  where 
she  lay  at  end  of  1962. 

Edison  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Edisto 

An  island  in  a river  of  the  same  name  about  20  miles 
south  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
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USS  Edisto  (AGB-2) 
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Edisto  (CVE-41)  was  transferred  under  lend  lease  to 
the  United  Kingdom  7 September  1943  prior  to  commis- 
sioning. After  serving  as  HMS  Nabob  she  was  returned 
to  United  States  custody  and  sold  26  October  1946. 

I 

(AG-89:  dp.  3,575;  1.  269';  b.  63'6";  dr.  25'9";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  353;  a.  2 5";  cl.  Burton  Island) 

Edisto  (AG-89),  one  of  the  world’s  most  powerful 
icebreakers,  was  launched  29  May  1946  by  Western  Pipe 
and  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
George  B.  Geliy;  and  commissioned  20  March  1947, 
Commander  E.  C.  Folger  in  command.  She  was  re- 
classified AGB-2,  28  January  1949. 

Edisto  sailed  for  the  east  coast  11  April  1947  to  shake 
down.  During  a training  cruise  to  Greenland  that 
summer  she  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  for  the  first  of 
many  times  in  her  career.  Upon  return  to  Boston,  she 
was  assigned  to  TF  39  for  the  Second  Antarctic  De- 
velopment Project.  She  sailed  1 November  for  a rendez- 
vous via  Panama  with  Burton  Island  (AG-88)  at  Samoa. 
Together  they  ventured  south  into  the  Ross  Sea.  Edisto 
trained  sailors  and  tested  cold  weather  equipment,  and 
investigated  installations  and  equipment  left  by  Opera- 
tion “High jump,”  the  previous  year.  The  data  she  col- 
lected might  be  the  key  to  understanding  geographic, 
hydrographic,  photographic,  oceanographic,  meteorolog- 
ical, and  electromagnetic  conditions  in  south  polar 
regions. 

Returning  to  Boston  31  March  1948,  Edisto  immedi- 
ately began  preparations  for  summer  in  the  far  north. 
Her  task  force  resupplied  weather  stations  at  Thule  and 
on  Ellesmere  and  Ellif  Rengnes  Islands.  The  ships  did 
reconnaissance  to  establish  additional  weather  stations, 
trained  men  in  cold-weather  operations,  tested  equip- 
ment and  collected  a variety  of  data.  Except  for  brief 
repairs  in  Boston  when  ice  had  snapped  a propeller 
shaft,  Edisto  continued  this  grueling  grind  until  25 
September  1948. 

Edisto’s  next  cruise  to  the  north  was  purely  explora- 
tory. Not  even  waiting  for  summer,  she  went  out  of 
Boston  24  January  1949,  to  determine  how  much  an 
icebreaker  would  be  limited  by  the  foul  Arctic  storms 
and  lowest  temperature.  She  weathered  extreme  sub- 
zero conditions  and  returned  proudly  to  Boston  25 
March. 

From  1949  through  1960,  Edisto  continued  her  indis- 
pensable support  to  exploration  in  both  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic. She  supplied  bases,  reported  ice  packs  and  floes; 
took  part  in  oceanographic,  hydrographic,  geological, 
coast  and  geodetic,  and  hydrophone  surveys  and  Arctic 
convoy  exercises. 

Edith 

Former  names  retained. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  400;  1.  120';  b.  26';  dph.  14';  cpl.  25;  a.  2 guns) 

The  first  Edith,  a screw  steamer,  was  transferred 
from  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  under  congres- 
sional legislation  of  3 March  1849,  and  turned  over  to 
Commodore  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  at  San  Francisco.  On  16 
June  Lieutenant  James  McCormick  was  ordered  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  steamer;  subsequently,  he 
was  placed  in  temporary  command  with  orders  to 
transport  representatives  to  the  California  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Edith  departed  Sausalito  on  23  August  1849  en  route 
to  Santa  Barbara,  but  encountered  dense  fog  which 
made  accurate  observations  impossible.  On  the  morning 
of  24  August  she  grounded  on  an  uninhabited  part  of 
the  coast  and  was  lost.  A court  of  inquiry  held  in  Janu- 


ary 1850  exonerated  her  commander  and  his  crew  from 
any  guilt. 

II 

(AK:  dp.  7,160;  1.  338';  b.  46'2'';  dr.  21'6";  s.  9 k.; 
a.  1 5'',  1 3") 

The  second  Edith  (No.  3459)  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  and  commissioned  on 
1 October  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  E.  Briggs, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

On  1 November  she  sailed  for  Nantes,  France,  with  a 
cargo  of  ammunition  and  trucks.  Returning  to  New 
York  on  12  December,  she  loaded  cargo  destined  for 
South  America,  discharging  a portion  at  Bahia,  and  the 
remainder  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  Santos,  Brazil,  she 
took  on  sugar  cane  for  delivery  to  New  Orleans;  how- 
ever, engine  trouble  caused  her  to  complete  the  trip 
under  tow  by  USS  Potomac. 

Edith  was  decommissioned  on  18  May  1919  and  re- 
turned to  her  owner. 


Edith  M.  Ill 

Former  name  retained. 

( SP : 1.  59' ; b.  15'6'' ; dr.  4'6'' ; s.  9 k. ; cpl.  11 ; a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Edith  M.  Ill  (No.  196),  a motorboat,  was  built  by 
V.  J.  Osborn,  Croton-on-the-Hudson,  N.Y.,  in  1909;  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  in  June  1917;  and  commissioned  on 
5 November  1917,  Boatswain  A.  R.  Mulkins,  USNRF,  in 
command.  She  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District 
where  she  passed  World  War  I carrying  men  and  pro- 
visions around  New  York  Harbor.  Decommissioned  on 
8 May  1919,  Edith  M.  Ill  was  sold  on  2 July  1919. 


Edithena 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  75';  b.  15';  dr.  4';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  11;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Edithena  (No.  624),  a motorboat,  was  built  by  C.  L. 
Seabury  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  in  1914;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  in  June  1917 ; and  commissioned  on  20  June 
1917,  Boatswain  U.  L.  Norton,  USNRF,  in  command. 
Assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District,  she  performed  patrol 
duty  out  of  Boston  for  the  remainder  of  World  War  I 
and  into  1919.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on 
21  October  1919  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 


Edithia 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  98'8";  b.  14';  dr.  4'6'';  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  22;  a.  2 
3-pdr.) 

Edithia  (No.  214),  a motor  yacht,  was  built  by  C.  L. 
Seabury  Co.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  in  1909;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  in  May  1917;  and  commissioned  23  August 
1917,  Ensign  M.  S.  Pearson,  USNRF,  in  command.  She 
was  classified  YP-214  on  17  July  1920. 

Edithia  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  where 
she  patrolled  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  guarded  the 
submarine  nets  in  New  York  Harbor  for  the  duration 
of  World  War  I.  Retained  in  the  Navy  after  the  war, 
she  remained  in  the  3d  Naval  District,  carrying  out  vari- 
ous functions.  She  was  decommissioned  at  the  New 
York  Navy  Yard  on  13  December  1921  and  in  July  1922, 
lent  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Returned  to  the  Navy 
in  1932,  Edithia  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  19 
July  1933  and  sold  on  3 October  1933. 
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Edmonds 

Bert  C.  Edmonds  born  21  March  1919  in  Longmont, 
Colo.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  11  September  1937.  He  was 
killed  in  action  in  the  Solomons  16  October  1942.  Avia- 
tion Ordnanceman  First  Class  Edmonds  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  his  hero- 
ism while  serving  with  Torpedo  Squadron  8 in  the 
Solomons. 

(DE-406:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Edmonds  (DE-406)  was  launched  17  December  1943 
by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  F.  Campbell,  mother  of  Aviation  Ordnanceman 
Edmonds;  and  commissioned  3 April  1944,  Lieutenant 
Commander  C.  S.  Barker,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Edmonds  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  Boston  27  June 

1944.  After  screening  escort  carriers  to  Eniwetok  and 
back,  she  took  part  in  the  reception  given  President 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  25  July  when  he  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
to  confer  with  Pacific  commanders.  Four  days  later 
Edmonds  sailed  to  report  to  the  7th  Fleet  at  Manus.  On 
31  August  she  embarked  Commander,  Escort  Division 
63,  and  served  as  his  flagship  until  20  November. 

Between  10  September  and  7 October  Edmonds 
screened  escort  carriers  providing  air  support  for  the 
invasion  of  Morotai.  She  got  underway  with  the  same 
ships  14  October  for  the  first  invasion  of  the  Philippines 
at  Leyte  20  October.  When  the  baby  flattops  fought 
their  historic  battle  with  the  Japanese  fleet  off  Samar  on 
25  and  26  October,  Edmonds  was  at  sea  bound  for 
Morotai  as  screen  for  Saginaw  (CVE-82)  and  Chenango 
(CVE-28)  who  were  to  pick  up  replacement  aircraft. 
She  escorted  veterans  of  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  to 
Manus,  then  continued  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul. 

Edmonds  left  Pearl  Harbor  5 December  1944  screen- 
ing two  escort  carriers  to  Manus.  With  the  escort  car- 
rier group  she  returned  to  the  Philippines  for  invasion 
landings  at  Lingayen  Gulf  9 January. 

Joining  the  5th  Fleet  at  Ulithi  in  January  1945, 
Edmonds  screened  escort  carriers  in  the  Iwo  Jima  oper- 
ation in  February.  On  the  21st  Bismarck  Sea  (CVE-95) 
was  sunk  after  the  crash  of  a Japanese  suicide  plane 
detonated  her  ammunition.  Edmonds  directed  the  rescue 
operations,  saving  378  of  the  carrier’s  crew  including 
the  commanding  officer,  in  spite  of  darkness,  heavy  seas, 
and  continuing  air  attacks.  Thirty  of  her  own  crew 
went  over  the  side  to  bring  the  wounded  and  exhausted 
carrier  men  to  safety. 

Edmonds  returned  to  Leyte  in  March  1945  to  join 
Carrier  Division  22  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  This 
group  supplied  direct  air  support  for  the  landings  1 
April  and  later  neutralized  the  airfields  on  Sakishima. 
On  19  May  Edmonds  began  dangerous  and  exacting 
duties  on  the  radar  picket  line,  patrolling  in  company 
with  Gainard  (DD-706),  a fighter-director  ship  on  sta- 
tion north  of  Okinawa.  She  also  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Iheya  Shima  and  Aguni  Shima  in  June. 

Edmonds  arrived  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  23  June 

1945,  and  in  July  escorted  convoys  from  the  Philippines 
to  New  Guinea,  Ulithi,  and  Okinawa  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  6 November  and  was 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  31  May  1946. 

Recommissioned  28  February  1951  for  service  in  the 
Korean  war,  Edmonds  arrived  at  her  home  port,  Pearl 
Harbor,  14  July.  She  deployed  to  the  Far  East  from  29 
October  1951  to  1 June  1952,  and  served  on  the  bombline 
off  Songjin.  From  March  1953  through  mid-1958  Ed- 
monds conducted  surveillance  patrols  in  the  Marianas 
and  Carolines,  United  Nations  Trust  Territories  under 
the  Trusteeship  of  the  United  States  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  During  this  time  she  apprehended  fishing 
vessels  violating  territorial  waters  off  these  islands; 
transferred  natives  for  repopulation;  and  aided  various 
scientific  experiments. 


When  Chinese  Communists  began  intensive  shelling  of 
the  Nationalist-held  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  in  the  summer  of  1958,  Edmonds  was  ordered 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Pescadores,  and  until  the  end 
of  the  year  remained  off  the  Chinese  coast  on  patrol, 
screening  Nationalist  supply  convoys  to  within  three 
miles  of  Quemoy.  She  cleared  Yokosuka  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor 13  January  1959. 

Edmonds  arrived  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  March  1959  for 
duty  in  the  reserve  training  program,  cruising  along 
the  west  coast  through  1962. 

Edmonds  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service  and  two  for  Korean  war  service. 

Edorea 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  137'4";  b.  15'8";  dr.  7'8";  s.  13  k.;  cpl.  25; 
a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Edorea  (No.  549),  a motor  yacht,  was  built  by  George 
Lawley  and  Sons,  Neponset,  Mass.,  in  1909;  free  leased 
to  the  Navy,  and  commissioned  on  27  July  1917,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  G.  N.  Whitaker,  USNRF,  in  command.  As- 
signed to  the  4th  Naval  District,  she  performed  convoy 
escort  and  partol  duty  in  the  Cape  May  area,  as  well  as 
escorting  U.S.  submarines  to  sea  for  target  practice. 
Edorea  was  decommissioned  on  10  December  1918  and 
returned  to  her  owners. 

Edsall 

Norman  Eckley  Edsall  born  3 June  1873  in  Columbus, 
Ky.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  27  June  1898.  While  serving 
in  Philadelphia,  Seaman  Edsall  went  ashore  with  a 
landing  party  on  1 April  1899  to  suppress  hostile  natives 
near  Apia,  Samoa.  He  was  killed  attempting  to  carry 
his  wounded  commander  to  safety,  and  is  buried  on 
Samoa. 

I 

(DD-219:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'9";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  1 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Edsall  (DD-219)  was  launched  29  July  1920 
by  William  Cramp  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Bessie  Edsall  Bracey,  sister  of  Seaman 
Edsall;  and  commissioned  26  November  1920,  Com- 
mander A.  H.  Rice  in  command. 

Edsall  sailed  from  Philadelphia  6 December  1920  for 
San  Diego  on  shakedown.  She  arrived  at  San  Diego  11 
January  1921  and  remained  on  the  west  coast  until  De- 
cember, engaging  in  battle  practice  and  gunnery  drills 
with  fleet  units.  Returning  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  28  De- 
cember, Edsall  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
departed  26  May  1922. 

Arriving  at  Constantinople  28  June,  Edsall  joined  the 
U.S.  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish  Waters  to  protect 
American  lives  and  interests.  The  Near  East  was  in 
turmoil  with  civil  strife  in  Russia  and  Greece  at  war 
with  Turkey. 

She  did  much  for  international  relations  by  helping 
nations  to  alleviate  postwar  famine  in  eastern  Europe, 
evacuating  refugees,  furnishing  a center  of  communica- 
tions for  the  Near  East,  and  all  the  while  standing  by 
for  emergencies.  When  the  Turks  set  fire  to  Smyrna 
(Izmir),  Edsall  was  one  of  the  American  destroyers  who 
evacuated  thousands  of  Greeks.  On  14  September  1922 
she  took  607  refugees  off  Litchfield  (DD-336)  in  Smyrna 
and  transported  them  to  Salonika,  returning  to  Smyrna 
16  September  to  act  as  flagship  for  the  naval  forces 
there.  In  October  she  carried  refugees  from  Smyrna  to 
Mytilene  on  Lesvosis.  She  made  repeated  visits  to  ports 
in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Russia,  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  Tunisia,  Dalmatia,  and  Italy,  yet  managed  to 
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keep  up  gunnery  and  torpedo  practice  with  her  sisters 
until  her  return  to  Boston  for  overhaul  26  July  1924. 

Edsall  sailed  for  the  Asiatic  Station  3 January  1925, 
joining  in  battle  practice  and  maneuvers  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  San  Diego,  and  Pearl  Harbor  before  arriving 
Shanghai,  22  June.  She  was  to  become  a fixture  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  on  the  China  coast,  in  the  Philippines  and 
Japan.  Her  primary  duty  was  protection  of  American 
interests  in  the  Far  East,  expanding  constantly  since 
acquisition  of  the  Philippines.  She  was  faithful  guardian 
through  civil  war  in  China,  and  the  Sino-Japanese  War. 
Battle  practice,  maneuvers  and  diplomacy  took  her  most 
frequently  to  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Hankow,  Hong  Kong, 
Nanking,  Kobe,  Bangkok,  and  Manila. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941  Edsall  readied  for  action  with  DesDiv  57  at  the 
southeast  Borneo  oil  port  of  Balikpapan.  She  raced  to 
Singapore,  embarked  a British  liaison  officer  and  four 
men  to  search  for  survivors  of  HMS  Prince  of  Wales  and 
HMS  Repulse,  sunk  off  Malaya  the  10th.  She  intercepted 
a Japanese  fishing  trawler  with  four  small  boats  in  tow 
and  escorted  them  into  Singapore.  She  joined  Houston 
(CA-30)  at  Surabaya  to  escort  shipping  retiring  to  the 
relative  safety  of  Darwin,  Australia.  While  so  serv- 
ing, she  became  the  first  U.S.  destroyer  to  sink  a 
full-sized  enemy  submarine  in  World  War  II.  With 
three  Australian  corvettes,  Edsall  sent  1-12 A to  the  bot- 
tom on  20  January  1942  off  Darwin. 

Continuing  to  escort  convoys  in  a race  against  time, 
Edsall  was  damaged  when  one  of  her  own  depth  charges 
exploded  prematurely  during  an  antisubmarine  attack  19 
February  1942.  She  gamely  continued  to  operate  off 
Java,  then  on  26  February  steamed  from  Tjilatjap  to 
rendezvous  with  Langley  (AV-3).  The  27th,  the  sea- 
plane tender  and  escorts  Edsall  and  Whipple  (DD-217) 
were  attacked  by  nine  large  twin-engine  bombers  which 
damaged  the  historic  Langley  so  badly  she  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Edsall  picked  up  177  survivors,  Whipple 
308.  On  the  28th  the  two  destroyers  rendezvoused  with 
Pecos  (AO-6)  off  Flying  Fish  Cove,  Christmas  Island. 
More  Japanese  bombers  forced  Edsall  to  leave  before 
transferring  all  Langley  men,  but  she  completed  the  job 
on  1 March,  then  headed  back  to  Tjilatjap.  She  never 
arrived.  The  gallant  old  four-piper  fought  a hopeless 
action  against  Japanese  battleships  Hiei  and  Kirishima, 
who  sank  her  on  the  afternoon  of  1 March  1942. 

Edsall  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DE-129:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Edsall) 

The  second  Edsall  (DE-129)  was  launched  1 Novem- 
ber 1942  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Bessie  Edsall  Bracey  (see  DD-219) ; 
and  commissioned  10  April  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander 
E.  C.  Woodward  in  command. 

Edsall  was  schoolship  at  Norfolk,  20  June  to  6 Au- 
gust 1943,  for  precommissioning  crews  of  escort  vessels, 
then  at  Miami  with  the  Submarine  Chaser  Training 
Center.  In  March  1944  she  joined  a tanker  convoy  at 
Galveston,  assigned  to  Escort  Division  59,  whose  flag- 
ship she  became  24  March.  Edsall  continued  escort  duty 
from  the  Gulf  to  New  York  and  Norfolk  and  with  one 
convoy  to  Argentia.  In  May  she  sailed  to  Bermuda  for 
antisubmarine  warfare  tests  using  a captured  Italian 
submarine. 

Between  1 July  1944  and  3 June  1945  she  ranged 
Atlantic  sealanes  guarding  seven  convoys  carrying  the 
very  lifeblood  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Britain.  While 
escorting  the  sixth  convoy  en  route  to  New  York  from 
Liverpool  on  10  April  1945,  Edsall  along  with  other 
escorts  were  quick  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  two 
tankers  in  the  convoy  who  had  collided.  Edsall  searched 


for  survivors  and  helped  extinguish  fires  which  broke 
out. 

Edsall  sailed  for  the  Pacific  24  June  1945  but  the  war 
ended  while  she  was  training  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  she 
returned  East.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  11  June  1946. 

Edson 

Merritt  Austin  Edson  bom  25  April  1897  in  Rutland, 
Vt.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I and  was  commissioned  a second 
lieutenant  in  the  regular  Marine  Corps  9 October  1917. 
He  served  in  France  from  September  1918  to  December 
1919.  In  1941  he  directed  experimental  operations  which 
included  training  with  high-speed  transports.  These  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  1st  Marine  Raider  Battalion 
one  month  after  the  United  States  entered  World  War 
II.  This  battalion  was  the  prototype  for  Marine  Raider 
and  Army  Ranger  Battalions  formed  later  in  the  war. 
Edson  led  his  battalion  during  the  invasion  and  capture 
of  Tulagi  from  7 to  9 August  1942,  then  was  assigned  to 
defend  the  ridge  on  Guadalcanal  which  dominated  Hen- 
derson Field.  For  his  superb  and  heroic  leadership  on 
the  night  of  13  and  14  September  when  his  men  stood 
off  a fanatic  attack  by  a much  larger  Japanese  force, 
Colonel  Edson  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  He 
took  part  in  the  Tarawa  invasion  and  in  1944  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  Staff,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific. 
After  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  Major  General  Edson 
retired  1 August  1947.  He  died  14  August  1955  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

(DD-946:  dp.  3,990  (f.);  1.  418';  b.  45';  dr.  14'9";  s.  33 
k. ; cpl.  324;  a.  3 5",  4 3",  4 21"  tt.,  1 dct.;  cl.  Hull) 

Edson  (DD-946)  was  launched  4 January  1958  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Edson;  and  commissioned  7 November  1958, 
Commander  T.  J.  Moriarty  in  command. 

Edson  called  at  Cuidad  Trujillo  and  Caribbean  ports 
while  conducting  shakedown  training  en  route  to  Callao, 
Peru,  where  she  lay  from  18  to  21  February  1959  deliver- 
ing supplies  for  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lima.  She 
reached  Long  Beach,  her  home  port,  2 March,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year  perfected  her  readi- 
ness with  exercises  along  the  west  coast.  On  5 January 
1960  she  sailed  from  Long  Beach  for  her  first  deploy- 
ment in  the  Far  East,  during  which  she  patrolled  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits  and  took  part  in  amphibious  operations 
off  Okinawa,  and  exercises  of  various  types  off  Japan. 
On  29  April,  she  rescued  three  aviators  from  Ranger 
(CVA-61).  Edson  returned  to  Long  Beach  31  May  for 
an  overhaul  which  continued  through  October.  Edson 
spent  the  remainder  of  1960  conducting  training  off  San 
Diego. 

Edward,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

Edward  C.  Daly 

Edward  C.  Daly  born  27  April  1914  in  Pink  Hill,  N.C., 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  13  February  1934.  Coxswain  Daly 
was  killed  7 December  1941  while  serving  in  Downes 
(DD-375),  damaged  in  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
for  his  courageous  and  daring  attempt  to  rescue  a 
wounded  shipmate  trapped  in  a flaming  compartment  of 
the  ship. 

(DE-17 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5''.;  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3'';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dep.,  1 dep.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Edward  C.  Daly  (DE-17),  originally  intended  for 
transfer  to  Great  Britain,  was  launched  21  October  1942 
by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  as  Byard  (BDE-17)  ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  John  H.  McQuilkin,  wife  of  Lt.  McQuilkin; 
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retained  for  use  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  assigned  her  name 

19  February  1943;  and  commissioned  3 April  1943, 
Commander  G.  A.  Parkinson,  USNR,  in  command. 

Edward  C.  Daly  sailed  from  San  Diego  22  May  1943 
and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  28  May.  As  the  first  escort 
vessel  to  visit  this  base,  she  aroused  much  interest  and 
was  visited  by  Admirals  C.  W.  Nimitz  and  R.  A.  Spru- 
.ance.  She  escorted  convoys  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  west  coast.  In  August  she  went  to  Funafuti  to 
occupy  other  islands  of  the  Ellice  Group  and  succeeded 
against  slight  opposition.  While  fueling  at  Samoa  early 
in  October,  she  rescued  the  crew  of  a downed  patrol 
bomber  in  heavy  seas,  destroyed  the  plane,  and  buried 
the  pilot  at  sea. 

Edward  C.  Daly  returned  to  San  Francisco  for  repairs 
and  got  underway  for  Alaskan  waters  27  November 
1943.  Here  she  was  assigned  to  the  demanding,  essential 
duty  as  guard  and  weather  ship  for  planes  flying  the 
great  circle  route  from  Attu  to  Paramushiro.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  19  January  1945  for  overhaul, 
then  headed  for  Saipan,  escorting  the  carrier  HMS 
Ranee  as  far  as  Guam.  She  was  active  in  air-sea  rescue 
between  Iwo  Jima  and  Saipan,  continuing  this  patrol 
after  the  war  for  planes  supporting  the  occupation  of 
Japan.  On  19  October  1945,  Edward  C.  Daly  returned 
to  the  United  States,  was  decommissioned  at  San  Pedro 

20  December  1945,  and  sold  8 January  1947. 

Edward  H.  Allen 

Edward  Henry  Allen  born  2 March  1908  in  Pekin, 
N.D.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1931. 
Serving  with  Scouting  Squadron  2 in  Lexington  (CV-2), 
Lieutenant  Allen  was  reported  missing  7 May  1942  when 
his  plane  was  shot  down  by  enemy  aircraft  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea.  He  was  awarded  a Navy  Cross 
for  the  defense  of  his  carrier  20  February  1942  and  a 
Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a second  Navy  Cross  for  the  action 
in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

(DE-531:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

John  C.  Butler) 

Edward  H.  Allen  (DE-531)  was  launched  7 October 
1943  by  Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  David  H. 
Clark;  and  commissioned  16  December  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  M.  M.  Sanford  in  command. 

Edivard  H.  Allen  sailed  from  Boston  6 March  1944  for 
Miami  to  serve  as  schoolship  for  precommissioning 
crews  of  escort  vessels.  She  had  similar  duty  at  Norfolk 
from  June  to  November  1944,  then  returned  to  Miami 
until  10  June  1945.  She  was  at  Casco  Bay  preparing 
for  service  in  the  Pacific  when  the  war  ended,  and  re- 
mained there  for  experimental  operations.  After  spend- 
ing Navy  Day  at  Boston,  Edward  H.  Allen  sailed  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  10  May  1946. 

Recommissioned  26  February  1951  Edward  H.  Allen 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  and  cruised  from 
New  York  to  Florida,  Bermuda,  and  the  Caribbean  in 
connection  with  the  Naval  Reserve  training  program. 
From  13  -June  to  10  July  1953  and  again  from  17  June 
to  15  July  1955  she  made  extended  cruises,  visiting  ports 
in  France,  Portugal,  England,  Spain,  and  the  Azores. 
While  at  sea  in  July  1956  she  was  ordered  to  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  collision  of  the  liners  Andrea  Doria  and 
Stockholm  and  rescued  the  captain  and  76  of  the  Doria 
crew  before  she  sank.  For  her  assistance,  the  destroyer 
was  thanked  by  the  Italian  Government  and  her  com- 
manding officer  awarded  the  Italian  Legion  of  Merit. 
Edward  H.  Allen  continued  her  training  duty  until  again 
placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  9 January  1958. 

Edward  J.  McKeever  Jr. 

Former  name  retained. 


(AM:  1.  136';  b.  24';  dr.  12';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  32;  a.  2 
3-pdr.) 

Edward  J.  McKeever  Jr.  (No.  684)  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  and  placed  in  commission  on  5 May  1917,  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  M.  F.  Johnson,  in  command.  She 
was  fitted  out  as  a minesweeper  and  assigned  to  the  4th 
Naval  District  where  she  engaged  in  patrol,  minesweep- 
ing, towing,  and  transport  duties.  On  21  May  1919  she 
was  decommissioned  and  sold. 

Edward  L.  Dohney  III 

Former  name  retained. 

(AO:  dp.  18,220;  1.  485'3";  b.  62'6'';  dr.  27';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  70;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

Edward  L.  Doheny  III  (No.  3835),  a tanker,  was  built 
in  1918  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board  25 
November  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  N.  S.  Baker,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Edward  L.  Doheny  III  made  one  voyage  to  Tampico 
in  December  1918  to  load  oil  which  she  delivered  to  east 
coast  ports.  Reloading  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  she  sailed 
for  Europe  to  discharge  at  various  ports.  Many  similar 
voyages  were  made  in  the  Naval  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Service  throughout  1919,  and  occasionally  the 
tanker  doubled  as  a transport,  bringing  home  troops.  In 
August  she  delivered  oil  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  reloaded  at  New  Orleans  and  proceeded  to 
Scotland  to  offload  in  the  Clyde.  She  returned  to  New 
York  20  October  1919,  was  decommissioned  17  Novem- 
ber 1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board  for  dis- 
posal. 

Edward  Luckenbach 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  15,963;  1.  456'5";  b.  57'2";  dr.  32';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  2 5") 

Edward  Luckenbach  (No.  1662),  a cargo  ship,  was 
built  in  1916  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping  Board 
29  August  1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  C.  Fickett,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Edward  Luckenbach  sailed  from  New  York  18  Sep- 
tember 1918  with  Army  cargo  for  Marseilles.  Returning 
to  New  York  22  November  she  was  converted  by  the 
Army  to  a troop  transport.  On  18  December  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  New- 
port News  Division.  She  made  three  voyages  from  New 
York  and  Newport  News  with  cargo  for  St.  Nazaire, 
returning  with  patients,  convalescents,  troops,  and 
casuals  to  the  United  States.  She  was  unable  to  continue 
her  fourth  voyage  from  Hampton  Roads  because  of  en- 
gine trouble.  She  was  towed  to  Boston,  decommissioned 

6 August  1919  and  delivered  to  the  Shipping  Board  the 
same  day  for  return  to  her  owner. 

Edward  Rutledge 

Edward  Rutledge  born  23  November  1749  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  was  a signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  a statesman.  At  the  time  of  his  death  23 
January  1800,  he  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina. 

( AP-52 : dp.  14,330  (f.) ; 1.  475';  b.  62';  dr.  26';  s.  16  k.; 
a.  1 5",  4 3") 

Edward  Rutledge  (AP-52)  was  built  in  1931  by  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.,  as  Exeter; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  Maritime  Commission 

7 January  1942;  converted  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla.;  and  commissioned  18  April  1942,  Captain 
M.  W.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  in  command. 
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Edward  Rutledge  sailed  from  Tampa  in  convoy  13 
May  1942  to  Norfolk.  She  operated  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
training  soldiers  for  the  invasion  of  north  Africa.  De- 
parting Hampton  Roads  24  October,  she  landed  troops 
at  Fedhala,  French  Morocco,  on  8 November,  and  lay  off 
the  beach  unloading  her  cargo  with  two.  lifeboats,  the 
only  boats  remaining  after  the  assault.  On  12  November 
she  was  torpedoed  by  U-130  who  slipped  past  the  escort 
screen  to  sink  three  transports.  Edward  Rutledge's  crew 
attempted  to  beach  her  but  all  power  had  been  lost;  she 
settled  rapidly  by  the  stern  and  sank  with  the  loss  of  15 
men. 

Edward  Rutledge  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Edwards 

William  W.  Edwards,  bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  was 
appointed  a midshipman  1 September  1811.  In  1813  he 
was  assigned  to  Argus,  and  was  killed  in  the  action  with 
HMS  Pelican  14  August  1813.  DD-265  was  named  in  his 
honor. 


Walter  Atlee  Edwards,  born  8 November  1886  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1910.  He  received  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  distin- 
guished service  on  the  staff  of  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  in  European  waters  during  World  War  I,  and 
also  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Order  by  the 
King  of  England.  On  16  December  1922  Lieutenant 
Commander  Edwards,  in  command  of  Bainbridge  (DD- 
246),  lashed  his  ship  to  the  burning  French  military 
transport  Vinh-Long  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  res- 
cued 482  men,  women,  and  children,  all  who  remained 
alive  on  board.  For  this  heroic  action  he  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
French  Government.  He  died  15  January  1928  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  DD-619  was  named  in  his  honor. 

I 

(DD-265 :dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  38'8";  dr.  9'3";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  4 21"tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Edwards  (DD-265)  was  launched  10  October  1918  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Squantum,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Julia  Edwards  Noyes,  whose  great-grand- 
father was  the  uncle  of  Midshipman  Edwards;  and 
commissioned  24  April  1919  at  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
Commander  P.  L.  Wilson  in  command. 

In  May  1919  Edwards  carried  spare  parts  for  air- 
planes and  seaplanes  to  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  as 
reserves  for  the  historic  first  transatlantic  seaplane 
flight  made  by  Navy  planes.  She  sailed  from  Boston  28 
May  to  report  to  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in 
Europe,  for  duty  with  the  Food  Administration.  Arriv- 
ing at  Gibraltar  in  June,  she  took  part  in  escorting 
George  Washington  carrying  President  Wilson  into 
Brest,  then  visited  England  and  Germany  before  re- 
turning to  the  States  25  August. 

Assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Edwards  sailed  from 
New  York  17  September  1919  and  arrived  at  the  de- 
stroyer base  at  San  Diego  13  October  where  she  was 
placed  in  reduced  commission  with  a partial  complement 
1 November  1919.  In  February  1920  she  moved  to 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  but  returned  to  San  Diego  a 
year  later  where  she  remained  in  reserve,  occasionally 
putting  to  sea  for  target  practice.  She  was  placed  out 
of  commission  8 June  1922. 

Recommissioned  18  December  1939,  Edwards  was  as- 
signed to  the  Neutrality  Patrol,  and  after  overhaul,  left 
the  west  coast  22  March  for  Galveston.  She  patrolled 
the  Gulf  and  east  coast  until  fall,  then  sailed  to  Halifax, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  8 October  1940,  and 
delivered  to  the  British  Government  as  one  of  the  famous 
50  destroyers  exchanged  for  bases. 


Commissioned  in  the  Royal  Navy  8 October  1940  as 
HMS  Buxton  for  service  in  the  third  “Town”  Flotilla, 
the  overage  destroyer  served  in  Canadian  waters  briefly 
as  the  U-boat  war  intensified.  She  was  then  allocated  to 
6th  Escort  Group,  Western  Approaches  Command,  for 
dangerous  and  vital  duty  keeping  the  supply  line  open 
to  Britain.  In  October  1943,  when  newer  escorts  were 
available,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy,  and  stationed  at  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  until  the 
end  of  1944.  She  was  finally  paid  off  early  in  1945. 

II 

(DD-619:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'5";  s.  37 
k. ; cpl.  270;  a.  4 5”,  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 det.;  cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Edwards  (DD-619)  was  launched  19  July 
1942  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Edward  Brayton,  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Edwards;  and  commissioned  18 
September  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  L.  Messmer 
in  command. 

After  brief  service  escorting  convoys  along  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  Edwards  sailed  from  New 
York  8 November  1942  to  join  the  Pacific  Fleet.  She 
joined  TF  18  at  Noumea  4 January  1943,  to  cover  a 
large  troop  convoy  bound  for  Guadalcanal.  On  29  Janu- 
ary they  were  attacked  by  a swarm  of  Japanese  torpedo 
bombers  off  Rennell  Island.  Although  most  were  driven 
off  by  the  heavy  accurate  fire  of  the  ships,  enough 
broke  through  to  put  two  torpedoes  into  Chicago  (CA- 
29).  Edwards  with  four  other  destroyers  was  detached 
to  screen  the  damaged  cruiser.  On  the  following  day, 
as  the  group  sailed  for  Espiritu  Santo,  attacks  con- 
tinued. The  destroyers  put  up  a stout  defense,  but 
Chicago  was  torpedoed  again  and  sank.  Edwards  res- 
cued 224  of  the  1,049  survivors.  One  of  the  other 
screening  destroyers,  La  Vallette  (DD-448),  was  also 
torpedoed;  Edwards  saw  her  safely  to  port  before  re- 
joining her  task  group. 

Edwards  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  27  March  1943  for 
overhaul,  then  set  sail  15  April  for  the  Aleutians.  She 
saw  action  bombarding  Attu  26  April,  and  as  antiscreen 
for  Pennsylvania  (BB-38)  during  the  landings  of  11 
May.  The  following  day  she  teamed  with  Farragut 
(DD-348)  for  a relentless  10-hour  depth  charge  attack 
on  a submarine  which  attempted  to  torpedo  the  battle- 
ship. 1-31  was  forced  to  the  surface  and  badly  damaged 
by  Edwards'  guns  before  diving,  only  to  be  sunk  finally 
by  Frazier  (DD-607). 

Edwards  continued  to  ply  stormy  Aleutian  waters  on 
antisubmarine  patrol.  In  June  1943  she  joined  the 
blockade  patrol  which  bombarded  Kiska  Island  2 and 
12  August,  and  covered  the  landings  on  the  13th.  After 
overhaul,  she  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  in  October  for 
training. 

On  8 November  1943  Edwards  sailed  to  screen  car- 
riers in  air  strikes  on  Rabaul  on  the  11th.  A flight  of 
Japanese  planes  attacked  her  task  group  at  noon  that 
day;  Edwards  and  her  companions  drove  off  or  splashed 
every  plane  before  it  could  injure  any  American  ship. 
She  screened  the  support  force  at  Tarawa  from  19 
November,  then  escorted  transports  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
route  to  the  west  coast  for  a brief  overhaul.  On  3 March 
1944  she  arrived  at  Majuro  off  which  she  patrolled  as 
well  as  screening  strikes  on  Mili  Atoll  in  the  Marshalls 
and  in  the  Palaus  by  carriers  of  the  mighty  5th  Fleet. 
In  April  she  guarded  the  flattops  as  they  launched  air 
attacks  on  New  Guinea  in  coordination  with  the  Hol- 
landia  landings.  Edwards  also  figured  in  the  attack  on 
Truk  of  29  and  30  April. 

From  12  May  to  18  August  1944  Edwards’  destroyer 
division  formed  the  Eastern  Marshalls  Patrol  Group. 
They  patrolled  off  the  Japanese-held  atolls  of  Mili, 
Jaluit,  Maloelap,  and  Wotje  to  keep  the  enemy  from 
receiving  assistance  or  evacuating.  On  22  May  she 
joined  Bancroft  (DD-598)  to  put  several  enemy  bat- 
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teries  on  Wotje  out  of  action.  Again  off  Wotje  27  June 
she  ignored  shore  fire  to  rescue  downed  aviators  drifting 
toward  shore. 

After  overhaul  in  Pearl  Harbor  in  August  1944,  the 
veteran  Edwards  reported  arrival  at  San  Pedro  Bay, 
Leyte,  30  October  for  patrol.  She  joined  the  assault 
force  for  the  landings  at  Ormoc  7 December.  Here  she 
splashed  several  of  the  hard  hitting  air  attackers  as  well 
as  aiding  ships  they  had  damaged.  A resupply  echelon 
to  Ormoc  met  similar  opposition  but  drove  off  the  planes 
and  got  the  convoy  through.  On  11  December,  she  took 
aboard  casualties  from  Caldwell  (DD-605),  set  on  fire 
by  a suicide  plane. 

The  doughty  battle-hardened  Edwards  remained  in 
the  Philippines,  shepherding  supply  convoys  through  to 
Mindoro,  Lingayen  Gulf,  Polloc  Harbor,  and  Davao 
Gulf.  On  9 May  1945  she  arrived  at  Morotai  to  dis- 
tinguish herself  during  the  invasion  of  Borneo,  return- 
ing to  Subic  Bay  12  July.  She  made  one  voyage  to  Iwo 
Jima,  another  to  Okinawa  to  escort  convoys,  then  sailed 
16  September  for  the  States.  On  7 January  1946,  Ed- 
wards arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  she  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  11  April  1946. 

Edwards  received  14  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Edwards,  Heywood  L.,  see  Heywood  L.  Edwards 
Edwards,  John  D.,  see  John  D.  Edwards 
Edwards,  Ray  K.,  see  Ray  K.  Edwards 
Edwards,  Richard  S.,  see  Richard  S.  Edwards 
Edwards,  Wilbert  A.,  see  Wilbert  A.  Edwards 
Edwin  A.  Howard 

Edwin  Alfred  Howard  bom  6 July  1922  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  23  September  1941. 
On  3 November  1942  at  Guadalcanal,  Corporal  Howard 
was  in  charge  of  a communication  wire  team  trying  to 
reestablish  vital  lines  to  the  rear  under  enemy  fire.  For 
his  gallantry  in  this  action  in  which  he  lost  his  life  try- 
ing to  move  a wounded  comrade  to  safety,  he  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Silver  Star. 

(DE-346:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 
John  C.  Butler) 

Edwin  A.  Howard  (DE-346)  was  launched  25  January 
1944  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Julia  W.  Howard,  mother  of  Corporal 
Howard;  and  commissioned  25  May  1944,  Lieutenant 
Commander  F.  Denfield,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  one  convoy  escort  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  September  and  October  1944,  Edwin  A.  Howard  sailed 
from  New  York  10  November  for  the  South  Pacific. 
From  Hollandia  she  shepherded  a convoy  to  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte,  arriving  6 January  1945.  Edward  A.  How- 
ard reinforced  Destroyer  Squadron  49  on  antisubmarine 
patrol  in  Leyte  Gulf.  She  took  a convoy  through  from 
the  Palaus  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  and  continued  escort 
service  between  New  Guinea  and  Leyte. 

Edwin  A.  Howard  arrived  in  Polloc  Harbor  30  April 
1945,  and  for  the  next  month  escorted  convoys  to  supply 
troops  ashore  around  Davao  Gulf,  on  the  second  such 
voyage  bombarding  targets  on  Samal  Island  in  the  gulf, 
and  other  points  on  the  shore.  On  10  June  she  sailed 
from  San  Pedro  Bay  with  a convoy  of  landing  craft 
bound  for  Morotai,  from  which  she  returned  to  Tawi 
Tawi  escorting  an  ammunition  ship.  She  left  Tawi  Tawi 


26  June  to  escort  a squadron  of  motor  torpedo  boats  and 
their  tender  to  Balikpapan,  arriving  27  June,  4 days 
before  the  invasion.  Edwin  A.  Howard  screened  mine- 
sweepers operating  off  the  coast,  and  covered  the  land- 
ings, then  escorted  reinforcements  from  Morotai  to  the 
beachheads  before  returning  to  Leyte  26  July. 

The  escort  vessel  remained  in  the  Far  East  on  occupa- 
tion duty,  escorting  convoys  from  Leyte  to  Ulithi,  Oki- 
nawa, and  Japan.  She  sailed  from  Samar  28  November 
1945  for  the  States  and  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  25  September  1946. 

Edwin  A.  Howard  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Edwin  L.  Pilsbury 

Former  name  retained. 

Edwin  L.  Pilsbury  (No.  964)  was  taken  oVer  by  the 
Commandant,  1st  Naval  District  on  18  May  1918;  how- 
ever, the  Navy  Department  revoked  an  earlier  order  on 
21  May  1918  and  the  craft  was  never  taken  into  the 
Navy. 

Eel 

Any  of  an  order  of  voracious,  snakelike  fishes,  having 
a smooth,  slimy  skin  and  no  pelvic  fins. 

The  name  Eel  was  assigned  to  SS-354,  but  her  con- 
struction was  canceled  on  23  October  1944. 

Efco 

Former  name  retained. 

Efco  (No.  2405),  a motorboat,  was  placed  in  service 
on  12  March  1918  and  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District 
for  duty  with  the  assistant  district  communications 
superintendent,  NOTS.  She  was  returned  to  her  owner 
on  7 October  1919  and  stricken  from  the  Navy  List. 

Effective 

Capable,  competent;  ready  for  service  or  action. 

(AM-92:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  11'7";  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

Effective  (AM-92)  was  launched  13  June  1942  by 
Dravo  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Rhoads;  and  commissioned  1 October  1942,  Lieutenant 
Commander  A.  A.  Campbell,  USNR,  in  command.  She 
was  reclassified  PC-1596,  1 June  1944. 

Effective  sailed  from  New  Orleans  11  November  1942, 
and  called  at  Key  West  and  Charleston  before  arriving 
at  Norfolk  8 January  1943.  After  intensive  training, 
she  arrived  in  Bermuda  in  February.  She  remained 
there  on  patrol  and  local  escort,  with  occasional  escort 
voyages  to  ports  on  the  east  coast,  until  7 July  1944. 
Sailing  from  Bermuda  she  rendezvoused  with  a convoy 
bound  for  the  Mediterranean. 

On  15  August  1944  PC-1596  saw  action  in  the  invasion 
of  southern  France.  She  continued  to  support  the  oper- 
ation by  escorting  convoys  among  various  Mediterranean 
ports,  training  and  patrol.  She  departed  Oran  27  May 
1945  for  the  east  coast  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
in  June.  She  was  decommissioned  9 November  1945,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  dis- 
posal 30  July  1946. 

PC-1596  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Effingham 

The  British  Earl  of  Effingham  whose  principles  led 
him  to  resign  his  commission  rather  than  fight  the 
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American  colonists.  The  Continental  frigate  honored 
the  Earl. 


Counties  in  Georgia  and  Illinois  for  which  APA-165 
was  named. 


Effingham,  a Continental  frigate,  was  building  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776  and  1777,  and  Captain  John  Barry 
was  ordered  to  command  her.  When  the  British  took 
possession  of  Philadelphia  in  September  1777,  Barry  was 
ordered  to  take  the  uncompleted  ship  up  the  Delaware 
River  to  a place  of  safety.  On  25  October  General 
George  Washington  asked  for  the  crew  of  Effingham  for 
use  in  the  fleet,  and  2 days  later  the  ship  was  ordered 
sunk  or  burned.  Effingham  was  sunk  2 November  just 
below  Bordentown,  N.J.,  to  deny  her  use  to  the  British. 
She  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  by  the  British  on 
their  way  north  from  Philadelphia  on  9 May  1778. 

I 

(APA-165:  dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  692;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

The  first  Effingham  (APA-165)  was  launched  29 
September  1944  by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Casada;  transferred  to  the  Navy  19 
July  1944;  and  commissioned  1 November  1944,  Com- 
mander C.  H.  McLaughlin,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  2 January  1945,  Effing- 
ham trained  at  Guadalcanal  with  the  1st  Marines,  then 
staged  at  Ulithi  for  the  invasion  landings  on  Okinawa 
1 April.  For  6 days  she  remained  off  the  island,  unload- 
ing her  cargo  and  fighting  off  enemy  air  attacks.  She 
returned  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul,  then  arrived 
back  at  Okinawa  12  August.  With  the  end  of  the  war, 
she  transported  troops  to  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  Taku, 
China,  for  the  reoccupation  of  those  countries.  In  Oc- 
tober and  November  she  embarked  Chinese  troops  at 
Hong  Kong  for  transfer  to  Chinwangtao  and  Tsingtao. 
She  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  December  bringing 
home  servicemen,  and  after  a similar  voyage  to  the  Far 
East  on  “Magic  Carpet”  duty,  sailed  for  the  east  coast. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk  17  May  1946,  and 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  3 
days  later. 

Effingham  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Egeria 

Egeria  was  a fountain  nymph  in  Roman  Mythology. 

(ARL-8 : dp.  2,125;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  255;  a.  1 3”;  cl.  Achelous) 

LST-136  was  launched  by  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron 
Works,  Seneca,  111.,  23  November  1943,  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Delphine  Z.  Draut,  and  placed  in  reduced  commis- 
sion on  18  December  1943.  She  proceeded  to  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  decommissioned,  converted  to  ARL-8,  named 
Egeria  3 November  1943,  and  recommissioned  on  30 
March  1944,  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Wilson,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

After  sailing  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  San 
Diego  and  taking  on  supplies,  she  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  thence  to  Eniwetok  Lagoon  where  she 
remained  from  21  June  to  16  July  1944  repairing  dam- 
aged ships  in  that  area. 

On  17  July  she  joined  a task  unit  bound  for  Guam 
where  she  effected  repairs  to  vessels,  and  thereafter 
proceeded  to  Saipan,  Tinian,  Leyte  Gulf,  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Kerama  Retto,  and  Okinawa  rendering  her  vital  repair 
services  to  the  ships  of  the  fleet  damaged  by  weather  and 


battle.  Following  a period  of  overhaul,  in  June  1945 
she  proceeded  to  Saipan  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
where  she  converted  LCIs  for  service  as  transports. 

Following  decommissioning  she  was  placed  in  the 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  in  January  1947,  remaining  there 
to  the  present  time. 

Egret 

A bird  of  the  heron  family  known  for  the  beauty  of 
its  plumage. 

I 

The  first  Egret  (AMC-24)  was  placed  in  service  10 
June  1941  and  during  World  War  II  served  in  the  4th 
Naval  District  and  in  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Com- 
mand. She  was  reclassified  IX-181,  17  July  1944  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  17 
June  1946. 

II 

YMS-136  (q.v.)  was  named  Egret  19  August  1947. 

Eichenberger 

Charles  Emil  Eichenberger,  Jr.,  born  12  May  1920  in 
Naranja,  Fla.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  15  April 
1941  and  was  appointed  aviation  cadet  13  June.  Serving 
in  Fighter  Squadron  5 in  Saratoga  (CV-3),  Ensign 
Eichenberger  was  killed  in  action  12  September  1942  in 
the  fierce  fighting  of  the  Solomon  Islands  while  pressing 
home  an  attack  on  enemy  dive  bombers. 

(DE-202 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10'';  dr.  9'5'';  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

Eichenberger  (DE-202)  was  launched  22  July  1943  by 
Charleston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Ensign  Eichen- 
berger’s  widow;  and  commissioned  17  November  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  N.  Harrell  in  command. 

Eichenberger  departed  Norfolk  26  January  1944,  es- 
corting a convoy  to  Espiritu  Santo  and  a fueling  group 
to  rendezvous  with  the  5th  Fleet  before  reporting  to 
Milne  Bay  7 April  for  escort,  patrol,  and  reconnaissance 
supporting  the  forces  invading  New  Guinea.  She  saw 
action  in  the  landings  at  Biak  and  Humboldt  Bay,  and 
the  initial  landings  at  Wakde  during  May  and  June, 
and  escorted  convoys  from  Manus. 

After  patrolling  the  Palaus  from  20  October  to  9 
November  1944,  Eichenberger  sailed  from  Hollandia  22 
November  with  the  first  of  two  convoys  to  San  Pedro 
Bay,  Leyte.  On  4 January  1945  she  was  bound  for 
Mindoro  when  Ommaney  Bay  (CVE-79)  was  bombed. 
The  escort  vessel  rescued  two  survivors  and  left  a 
whaleboat  and  rescue  party  for  the  damaged  carrier 
while  she  continued  on  with  her  task  group.  Returning, 
she  found  three  of  her  men  had  been  killed  by  explosions 
on  board  the  burning  carrier,  but  several  of  Ommaney 
Bay’s  men  had  been  picked  up  from  the  water  by  the 
whaleboat.  Eichenberger  patrolled  Mangarin  Bay  dur- 
ing support  landings  on  Mindoro  and  escorted  two  sup- 
ply convoys  from  Subic  Bay  to  Mindoro,  then  returned 
to  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  24  February. 

Eichenberger  served  in  the  Philippines  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  on  local  escort  and  patrol  duty 
operating  primarily  out  of  Subic  Bay.  She  sailed  for 
Okinawa  27  August  and  herded  a convoy  safely  through 
a typhoon,  arriving  8 September.  After  a similar  voyage 
during  which  she  rescued  six  men  from  a downed  air- 
craft, Eichenberger  returned  to  the  Philippines  to  em- 
bark servicemen  eligible  for  discharge,  with  whom  she 
arrived  at  San  Diego  23  October  1945.  She  was  placed 
out  of  commission  in  reserve  there  14  May  1946. 

Eichenberger  received  four  battle  stars  for  World 
War  II  service. 
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Eider 

Any  of  several  large  sea  ducks  of  America,  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

(AM-17:  dp.  950;  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6”;  dr.  9'10";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  72;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

Eider  (AM-17)  was  launched  27  May  1918  by  Pusey 
and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.;  sponsored  by  Miss 
Maren  Lysholm;  and  commissioned  23  January  1919, 
Lieutenant  A.  E.  Freed  in  command. 

Eider  sailed  out  of  Philadelphia  for  minesweeping 
operations  in  the  Delaware  River  approaches  until  8 
March  1919  then  put  in  to  Norfolk  to  prepare  for 
distant  service.  On  3 April  1919  she  departed  for  Scot- 
land and  alternately  based  on  Kirkwall  and  Invergordon, 
Orkney  Islands,  swept  the  vast  North  Sea  minefield. 
Returning  home  in  October  she  called  at  Brest,  Lisbon, 
the  Azores  and  Bermuda. 

Arriving  at  Charleston  Navy  Yard  1 December  1919 
Eider  was  placed  in  reduced  commission  for  repairs. 
On  29  May  1920  she  joined  Penguin  (AM-33)  in  salvage 
operations  on  Widgeon  (AM-22).  Placed  in  full  com- 
mission again  for  passage  to  Mare  Island,  Eider  sailed 
from  Norfolk  10  July  1920  and  arrived  28  August  to 
report  to  Commander,  Train,  Base  Force.  On  10  Sep- 
tember she  was  again  placed  in  reduced  commission 
with  a partial  complement. 

In  1921  Eider’s  home  yard  was  changed  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor, where  she  arrived  18  June.  She  was  decommissioned 
18  April  1922,  laid  up  until  1937,  finally  sent  back  to 
Mare  Island,  still  in  decommissioned  status.  In  1940  she 
was  converted  for  duty  as  a gate  tender  and  reclassified 
YNG-20,  7 October  1940.  Placed  in  service  in  1941, 
based  on  the  Naval  Net  Depot,  Tiburon,  she  operated 
with  net  tenders  in  San  Francisco  Bay  throughout  the 
war.  Eider  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  disposal  1 July  1947. 


Eisele 

George  Raymond  Eisele,  born  15  May  1923  in  Gillette, 
Wyo.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  4 February  1942. 
Seaman  Second  Class  Eisele  was  killed  in  action  on 
board  San  Francisco  (CA-38)  12  November  1942  during 
the  Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  when  a flaming  Japa- 
nese torpedo  plane  crashed  into  his  gunnery  station.  He 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  courage- 
ously remaining  at  his  post  to  fire  on  the  plane  as  it  fell 
toward  him. 


The  name  Eisele  was  assigned  to  DE-75  on  27  May 
1943,  and  canceled  and  reassigned  to  DE-34  on  22 
June  1943.  DE-75  was  transferred  to  the  United  King- 
dom on  17  October  1943  and  served  in  the  Royal  Navy 
as  HMS  Bickerton  until  lost. 

I 

(DE-34:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  11';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Eisele  (DE-34)  was  originally  intended  for  transfer 
to  Great  Britain  as  BDE-34;  launched  29  June  1943  by 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  George  A. 
Eisele,  mother  of  Seaman  Second  Class  Eisele;  and 
commissioned  18  October  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander 
E.  C.  Long  in  command. 

Eisele  sailed  from  San  Francisco  11  December  1943 
and  after  touching  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Funafuti, 
arrived  in  the  Gilberts  5 January  1944.  She  patrolled 
off  Tarawa  and  guarded  convoys  between  the  Gilberts 
and  Marshalls,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  19  May.  In 
June  she  departed  for  Eniwetok  and  screened  transports 
to  Guam  for  support  landings  27  July.  She  continued  to 


serve  in  the  occupation  of  the  Marianas  on  screen,  con- 
voy escort,  and  air-sea  rescue  duty. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  28  August  1944,  Eisele 
conducted  training  exercises  with  submarines  until  Oc- 
tober when  she  sailed  for  Eniwetok.  There  she  screened 
fast  tanker  convoys  safely  past  the  rest  of  the  Carolines, 
still  Japanese  held,  to  Palau  and  on  to  the  Philippines. 
In  March  1945  Eisele  arrived  at  Ulithi,  the  staging  point 
for  the  Okinawa  operation,  and  sailed  on  the  21st 
screening  escort  carriers  providing  the  air  cover  to 
capture  Okinawa.  Except  for  escorting  a convoy  to 
Saipan,  Eisele  remained  with  the  CVEs  off  Okinawa 
fighting  off  constant  air  attack.  Eisele  was  homeward 
bound  17  June  and  was  decommissioned  at  Seattle  16 
November  1945.  She  was  sold  29  January  1948. 

Eisele  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Eisner 

Jacques  Rodney  Eisner,  born  25  July  1918  in  Red 
Bank,  N.J.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  7 October 
1940  and  was  appointed  a midshipman  in  the  Reserve  6 
March  1941.  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Eisner  was 
killed  in  action  during  the  Battle  of  Guadalcanal  13 
November  1942  while  serving  in  San  Francisco  (CA-38). 


The  name  Eisner  was  assigned  to  DE-269  on  23  Feb- 
ruary 1943,  canceled  and  reassigned  to  DE-28  on  14 
June  1943,  and  again  canceled  and  reassigned  to  DE- 
192  on  14  July  1943.  DE-269  was  transferred  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  3 September  1943  and  served  in  the 
Royal  Navy  as  HMS  Domett.  She  was  returned  to 
United  States  custody  after  World  War  II  and  sold  on 
3 June  1947.  DE-28  was  renamed  Emery  (q.v.). 

I 

(DE-192 : dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  11'8";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Cannon) 

Eisner  (DE-192)  was  launched  12  December  1943  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lester  Eisner,  Jr.,  sister-in-law  of 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Eisner;  and  commissioned  1 
January  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  D.  McVickar, 
USNR,  in  command. 

On  15  February  1944  Eisner  became  the  flagship  for 
Commander,  Escort  Division  55.  After  escorting  a con- 
voy to  Galveston  and  back  to  Norfolk,  Eisner  was  as- 
signed to  TF  63  for  transatlantic  escort  duty.  She  made 
two  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean,  then  five  to  British 
and  French  ports,  guarding  the  supply  line  indispensable 
to  the  advancing  troops  in  Europe. 

Eisner  sailed  from  New  York  9 June  1945  for  Eniwe- 
tok the  day  after  European  hostilities  ended.  She 
escorted  convoys  between  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi,  then 
screened  Achemar  (AKA-53)  to  Wake  with  forces  to 
repossess  the  island.  She  continued  patrol  and  escort 
duty  out  of  Eniwetok  until  15  December  1945,  then 
sailed  home.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  re- 
serve at  Mayport,  Fla.,  5 July  1946.  On  1 March  1951 
she  was  transferred  to  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  and  serves  as 
HNMS  De  Zeeuw. 

Elba 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia. 

(AG-132:  dp.  520;  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

26;  cl.  Camano) 

Elba  (AG-132)  was  built  in  1944  by  Wheeler  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Whitestone,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  for  the 
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Army  as  FS-267 ; acquired  by  the  Navy  at  Guam  14 
March  1947;  renamed  and  commissioned  3 July  1947, 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  G.  Rhys  in  command.  She 
was  reclassified  AKL-3,  31  March  1949. 

From  her  base  at  Guam,  Elba,  during  her  brief  serv- 
ice, steadily  carried  passengers,  mail,  cargo  and  Govern- 
ment officials  among  the  Caroline,  Mariana,  Marshall, 
and  Palau  island  groups.  She  operated  under  Com- 
mander, Service  Division  51.  With  time  out  for  two 
brief  overhauls  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Elba  faithfully  served 
the  administration  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  in  the 
Marianas,  Carolines  and  Marshalls,  even  for  a time 
after  decommissioning  27  July  1951  at  Guam.  She  was 
transferred  29  January  1952  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


Elbour  Bay  (CVE-66) , see  White  Plains 
Elbour  Bay  (CVE-102),  see  Attu 


Elcano 

Former  name  retained. 

(PG-38:  dp.  620;  1.  165'6";  b.  26';  dr.  10';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  103 ; a.  4 4"  r.f.) 

Elcano  (PG-38)  was  built  of  iron  in  1885  in  Spain; 
captured  during  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay  1 May  1898; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  9 November  1899;  outfitted  for 
naval  use  at  Cavite;  and  commissioned  20  November 
1902,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  G.  Winterhalter  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  PG-38  on  17  July  1920. 

Sailing  from  Manila  26  December  1902,  Elcano  with 
two  other  Spanish  gunboats,  Villalobos  and  Pompey 
inaugurated  the  Yangtze  River  Patrol.  Based  on 
Shanghai  from  February  1903,  their  mission  was  to 
protect  American  citizens  and  property,  and  promote 
friendly  relations  with  the  Chinese.  On  20  October 
1907,  Elcano  returned  to  Cavite  and  was  placed  out  of 
commission  1 November  1907. 

Recommissioned  5 December  1910,  Elcano  went  back 
in  March  1911  to  the  China  Station,  based  at  Amoy 
until  World  War  I.  Recalled  to  Manila  in  April  1917, 
she  patrolled  off  Mariveles  and  Corregidor  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  Elcano  returned  to  Shanghai  3 February 
1920  to  rejoin  the  Yangtze  Patrol.  Two  days  later,  she 
made  a short  dash  southwest  to  search  for  the  ill-fated 
British  tanker  Brisbane.  She  inquired  throughout  the 
Chusan  Archipelago,  and  found  much  of  the  Brisbane’s 
oil  in  the  natives’  possession  but  no  trace  of  the  tanker, 
her  45  men  or  the  captain’s  wife. 

Elcano  became  well  known  during  8 more  years  of 
service  in  Chinese  waters.  In  July  1921  she  helped  land 
Marines  at  Ichang  and,  as  station  ship,  protected 
American  lives  and  property  there  until  September 
1922.  She  continued  to  patrol  from  her  base  at  Shang- 
hai, obtaining  information  on  political  conditions,  visit- 
ing ports  where  American  citizens  were  located,  and 
sending  her  officers  ashore  to  confer  with  local  officials 
and  American  consuls. 

During  the  Chinese  revolution  in  1926  and  1927,  El- 
cano’s  personnel  required  immense  tact,  patience  and 
judgment  in  facing  the  turmoil  of  the  times.  She 
transported  refugees  from  the  interior  and  convoyed 
concentrations  of  those  fleeing  the  lawlessness  of  the 
war-torn  country.  On  24  March  1927  a major  clash 
occurred  at  Nanking  where  the  American  Consul  Gen- 
eral and  others  were  besieged  on  Socony  Hill  where  they 
had  congregated  for  safety.  Elcano  joined  in  the  bar- 
rage laid  around  the  hill  to  prevent  wholesale  massacre. 

In  November  1927  Elcano  was  given  new  status  as 
receiving  ship  at  Shanghai  for  crews  assembled  for 
gunboats  under  construction.  She  was  decommissioned 


30  June  1928,  and  used  as  a target  until  sunk  4 October 
1928. 

El  Cano 

El  Cano  (IX-79),  a schooner,  was  acquired  8 August 
1942  as  Pioneer,  renamed  El  Cano  in  honor  of  Elcano 
(PG-38)  on  17  August  1942,  and  served  in  a noncom- 
missioned status  in  the  11th  Naval  District  during 
World  War  II. 


El  Capitan 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  10,200;  1.  364';  b.  51';  dr.  25';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  52; 
a.  1 6") 

El  Capitan  (No.  1407),  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  18 
August  1917  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  transferred  from  the 
Shipping  Board  21  March  1918;  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  H.  Halsey,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, El  Capitan  made  four  transatlantic  voyages  between 
29  March  and  23  November  1918.  She  carried  various 
supplies  and  equipment  from  east  coast  ports  to  Brest, 
Verdon,  Le  Havre,  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  On  her 
second  voyage,  one  day  out  of  Philadelphia,  she  sighted 
a U-boat  abeam.  Her  guns  forced  the  submarine  to  dive 
before  it  could  attack. 

El  Capitan  was  decommissioned  1 February  1919  at 
New  York  and  transferred  to  the  Shipping  Board  .the 
same  day  for  return  to  her  owners. 

Elden 

Ralph  Waldo  Elden,  born  10  July  1907  in  New  York, 
N.Y.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1931.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Lieutenant  Elden.  was  serving  as 
executive  officer  of  Hammann  (DD^412).  During  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  6 June  1942,  when  his  commanding 
officer  was  wounded,  he  took  charge  and  directed 
abandonment  of  his  disabled  and  rapidly  sinking  de- 
stroyer until  the  decks  were  awash.  He  was  killed  in 
the  water  by  an  underwater  explosion.  For  gallant  and 
efficient  performance  of  duty,  he  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-264:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Elden  (DE-264)  was  launched  6 April  1943  by  Boston 
Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  W.  Elden,  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Elden;  and  commissioned  4 August  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  G.  F.  Adams,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  13  October  1943  for  duty  with 
the  Pacific  Fleet,  Elden  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  17 
November.  She  trained  in  antisubmarine  and  amphibi- 
ous landing  exercises  and  three  times  screened  oilers  to 
rendezvous  with  the  5th  Fleet,  the  third  time  during  the 
occupation  of  Kwajalein  and  Majuro  in  the  Marshalls. 
She  departed  Pearl  Harbor  30  March  1944  to  join  a 
hunter-killer  task  group  on  patrol  in  the  eastern  Mar- 
shalls. 

Elden  departed  Pearl  Harbor  again  1 June  1944  with 
a convoy  for  Eniwetok,  then  saw  action  in  the  capture 
and  occupation  of  the  Marianas.  She  patrolled  off 
Tinian  to  prevent  enemy  troops  from  landing  behind 
American  lines  on  Saipan.  Her  guns  sank  several 
barges  the  night  of  25-26  June.  After  antisubmarine 
patrol  off  Eniwetok  in  early  July,  she  returned  to 
screening  transports  at  Saipan,  and  deliver  harassing 
fire  on  Tinian.  During  the  invasion  of  Guam,  she  es- 
corted convoys  from  Eniwetok. 
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Elden  operated  out  of  Manus  from  26  August  1944, 
screening  oilers  to  refueling  rendezvous  with  ships 
invading  the  Palaus  and  Leyte.  She  returned  to  Pearl 
Harbor  16  November  for  overhaul  and  remained  there 
for  amphibious  and  antisubmarine  training.  She  es- 
corted two  convoys  to  Eniwetok  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1945,  then  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  7 March  to  patrol 
the  transport  area  until  20  March.  She  returned  to  the 
west  coast  for  overhaul,  then  operated  from  Ulithi  from 
21  July  as  escort  for  oilers  refueling  fleet  units  execut- 
ing the  final  massive  raids  on  Japan.  Elden  served  in 
the  Far  East  on  occupation  duty,  then  returned  to  San 
Francisco  25  November.  She  was  decommissioned  at 
Mare.  Island  Navy  Yard  18  January  1946,  and  sold  12 
July  1947. 

Elden  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Elder 

A shrub  or  tree  of  the  honeysuckle  family. 

( YN-15 : dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6";  dr.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe) 

Elder  (YN-15)  was  launched  19  June  1941  by  Mari- 
etta Manufacturing  Co.,  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. ; and 
placed  in  service  12  November  1941,  Lieutenant  T.  D.  E. 
Martin,  USNR,  in  charge.  She  was  redesignated  AN-20 
on  20  January  1944. 

Serving  in  the  1st  Naval  District  Elder  laid  and 
tended  nets  at  Boston  until  15  March  1942,  then  sailed  to 
Portland,  Maine,  to  serve  as  controlling  gate  vessel  in 
Hussey  Sound.  She  was  commissioned  15  December 
1942,  Lieutenant  D.  H.  Morse,  USNR,  in  command. 

Elder  returned  to  Boston  25  June  1943,  and  sailed  8 
August,  for  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Funafuti, 
Ellice  Islands,  arriving  15  November.  She  assembled, 
launched,  and  tended  nets  there,  and  after  the  capture 
of  the  Gilberts,  sailed  to  Tarawa  in  December  for  moor- 
ing and  net  operations  off  that  island,  Makin,  and 
Abemama.  Departing  the  Gilberts  in  February  1944 
with  LCT-2U7  in  tow  for  Kwajalein,  she  laid  and  cared 
for  nets  in  the  Marshalls  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

After  an  overhaul  on  the  west  coast,  Elder  returned 
to  the  South  Pacific  to  repair  nets  at  the  fleet  base  at 
Manus,  arriving  there  30  April  1945.  The  following 
month  she  got  underway  for  Luzon,  searching  for  and 
towing  the  disabled  merchant  tanker  SS  McKittericJc 
Hills  en  route.  She  delivered  the  tanker  to  Mangarin 
Bay,  Mindoro,  then  continued  to  Subic  Bay  for  voyage 
repairs.  Elder  remained  in  the  Philippines  for  the  rest 
of  the  war.  She  laid  sonar  buoy  moorings  to  protect 
against  Japanese  submarines  entering  Subic  Bay;  made 
a sounding  survey  of  North  Channel  between  Corregidor 
and  Bataan;  and  in  September  began  plotting  the  posi- 
tion of  known  wrecks  in  Manila  Harbor.  In  October  she 
returned  to  Subic  Bay  to  remove  and  salvage  net 
defense. 

Elder  sailed  back  to  Corregidor  in  November  1945  for 
a unique  assignment.  Until  May  1946  she  conducted 
diving  operations  in  Caballo  Bay  to  recover  thousands  of 
silver  pesos,  Philippine  currency  which  had  been  dumped 
in  the  bay  to  prevent  its  capture  by  the  Japanese.  Re- 
maining in  the  Philippines  Elder  operated  from  her  base 
at  Subic  Bay  on  a variety  of  assignments.  She  assisted 
in  the  decommissioning  of  small  craft;  maintained  moor- 
ings; transported  passengers  and  cargo  between  Philip- 
pine ports;  and  occasionally  escorted  small  craft  to 
Okinawa. 

Elder  returned  to  the  west  coast  3 August  1948  for 
duty  at  the  Naval  Net  Depot  at  Tiburon,  Calif.  On  23 
May  1949  she  sailed  for  Alaskan  waters  where  she  con- 
ducted buoy  operations  at  Adak;  carried  a scientific 
party  from  Great  Sitkin  Island  to  Adak;  and  trans- 
ported three  Navy  petty  officers  to  service  the  weather 


station  of  Simeonoff  Island.  She  returned  to  her  base  at 
Tiburon  13  October  1949. 

In  1950  Elder  was  ordered  to  the  western  Pacific,  but 
on  11  March  when  a week  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  a serious 
fire  broke  out  in  the  engine  room.  With  all  headway 
lost  and  no  water  pressure,  Elder  appeared  doomed.  But 
sound  training  and  Navy  “know-how,”  combined  with 
determined  courage  in  the  ship’s  intrepid  damage  con- 
trol parties,  subdued  the  raging  flames.  Her  engines 
damaged  beyond  repair,  the  stricken  net  tender  drifted 
helplessly  for  a week  before  assistance  in  the  form  of 
Comstock  (LSD-19)  and  Piedmont  (AD-17)  arrived  on 
18  March.  The  next  day  Elder  was  taken  in  tow  by 
Deliver  (ARS-23)  and  began  the  long  slow  haul  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Her  extensive  repairs  complete,  Elder  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  26  January  1951  for  net  operations  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  a key  operating  base  in  the  Korean 
war.  She  returned  to  Tiburon  27  January  1952,  and 
except  for  occasional  cruises  to  Eniwetok,  Kwajalein, 
and  Guam  for  net  and  buoy  operations,  served  on  the 
west  coast.  In  April  1954  she  was  assigned  to  the  13th 
Naval  District  for  training  duty  with  the  harbor  defense 
unit  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  She  was  decommissioned 
there  18  December  1959. 

Elder  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Eldorado 

A mountain  range  in  Nevada. 

( AGC-11 : dp.  7,234 ; 1.  459'2" ; b.  63' ; dr.  28'3” ; s.  16  k. ; 
cpl.  684;  a.  2 5"  cl.  Mt.  McKinley) 

Eldorado  (AGC-11)  was  launched  26  October  1943  as 
Monsoon  by  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Peeples;  transferred  to  the  Navy  1 
February  1944;  converted  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and  commissioned  25  August  1944, 
Captain  J.  R.  Wallace  in  command. 

Eldorado  sailed  from  Norfolk  15  September  1944  and 
arrived  at  San  Diego  29  September  to  embark  Rear 
Admiral  L.  F.  Reifsnider  who  broke  his  flag  as  Com- 
mander, Amphibious  Group  4.  In  November  Eldorado 
sailed  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  there  became  flagship  for 
Vic  Admiral  R.  K.  Turner,  Commander,  Amphibious 
Forces,  Pacific.  After  rehearsal  landings  in  Hawaii, 
the  command  ship  sailed  27  January  1945  for  the  Mari- 
anas and  further  preparations  for  the  assault  on  Iwo 
Jima.  She  also  carried  General  H.  M.  Smith,  USMC, 
and  his  staff,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  J.  V.  Forrestal 
and  his  party  when  she  sailed  from  Saipan  16  February 
for  Iwo  Jima.  From  19  February  to  9 March  Eldorado 
lay  off  Iwo  Jima,  her  distinguished  passengers  directing 
operations  ashore  and  afloat.  She  served  as  headquar- 
ters for  war  correspondents,  and  broadcasted  directly 
from  the  beachhead  to  the  people  at  home  through  her 
facilities.  Through  the  critical  period  of  this  bloody  and 
arduous  operation,  she  carried  out  her  duties  as  flagship 
and  operations  center  with  effective  thoroughness. 

Arriving  at  Guam  12  March  1945,  Eldorado  embarked 
Lieutenant  General  S.  B.  Buckner,  USA,  Commanding 
General  of  the  10th  Army,  then  after  rehearsals  at 
Leyte  in  the  Philippines,  hove  to  off  the  Hagushi 
Beaches.  Okinawa,  for  the  initial  invasion  landings  1 
April.  Here  she  carried  out  with  equal  distinction  the 
same  type  of  duties  she  had  performed  at  Iwo  Jima. 
Since  both  the  Commander,  Air  Support  Control  Unit, 
and  the  Force  Fighter  Director  Officer  was  embarked, 
Eldorado’s  combat  information  center  was  the  central 
unit  in  the  air  defense  against  the  day  and  night  air 
raids.  General  Buckner  and  his  staff  debarked  18  April 
to  establish  headquarters  on  the  island  itself,  and  until 
the  ship’s  departure  18  May,  she  was  visited  by  several 
distinguished  guests,  including  Admirals  C.  W.  Nimitz, 
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W.  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  and  R.  A.  Spruance,  and  the  noted 
war  correspondent  Ernie  Pyle. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Eldorado  was  at  Manila  pre- 
paring for  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  Japanese  home 
islands.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  in  October  where 
Admiral  Turner  and  his  staff  debarked. 

Alternately  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  at  west  coast  ports, 
Eldorado  continued  to  serve  as  flagship  for  succeeding 
amphibious  commanders  in  the  Pacific.  There  were  two 
exceptions:  From  April  to  September  1947  and  again 
from  January  to  July  1949  she  flew  the  flag  of  Com- 
mander, Naval  Forces,  Western  Pacific,  and  cruised  to 
Chinese  waters.  During  the  second  tour,  she  departed 
Shanghai  only  a short  time  before  that  city  fell  to  the 
Communists. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  Eldorado  was 
ordered  to  the  Far  East.  As  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral 
L.  A.  Thackrey,  Commander,  Amphibious  Group  3,  she 
acted  as  standby  for  Mount  McKinley  (AGC-7)  during 
the  invasion  of  Inchon,  Korea,  and  coordinated  and 
controlled  the  logistics  operations.  In  October  1950  she 
moved  to  Iwon  to  support  the  continued  northwest 
advance  of  United  Nations  troops.  Returning  to  Japan 
in  November,  she  was  ordered  again  to  Inchon  to  direct 
the  evacuation.  She  was  at  Inchon  again  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1951  and  in  June  hoisted  the  flag  of  Vice 
Admiral  I.  N.  Kiland,  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces, 
Pacific  Fleet.  She  was  visited  by  Generals  Ridgeway 
and  Van  Fleet,  and  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
British  troops  and  Turkish  Brigades  during  her  stay  at 
Inchon,  and  sent  the  first  pictures  of  the  Korean  truce 
talks  to  the  outside  world. 

Returning  to  the  States,  Eldorado  became  flagship  for 
Rear  Admiral  W.  E.  Moore,  Commander,  Amphibious 
Group  1,  in  October  1952,  and  sailed  for  the  Far  East 
where  Admiral  Moore  assumed  command  of  TF  90’s 
amphibious  forces.  During  this  tour  she  assisted  the 
Japanese  Government  during  the  floods  at  Fukuoka,  and 
directed  Operation  “Big  Switch,”  the  transportation  of 
Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners  of  war  from  the  camps  at 
Cheju  Do  and  Koje  Do  to  the  port  of  Inchon  for 
repatriation. 

Eldorado  returned  to  the  west  coast  in  the  fall  of 
1953,  and  continued  to  serve  as  flagship  for  Amphibious 
Group  1,  now  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  L.  S.  Sabin, 
Jr.,  until  June  1954,  then  embarked  Vice  Admiral  T.  G. 
W.  Settle,  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific, 
until  August.  On  15  February  1955  she  sailed  for 
Keeling,  Formosa,  where  she  operated  as  flagship  for 
Vice  Admiral  A.  M.  Pride,  Commander,  7th  Fleet,  until 
17  August.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  for  amphibious 
exercises,  and  on  13  December  Rear  Admiral  G.  C. 
Towner  broke  his  flag  on  board  as  Commander,  Amphibi- 
ous Group  3 and  Eastern  Pacific. 

In  the  summer  of  1956  Eldorado  sailed  to  arctic  waters 
with  Army  officers  embarked,  to  resupply  bases  at  Wain- 
wright  and  Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  From  December  1956 
to  January  1957,  she  was  flagship  for  Vice  Admiral 
C.  F.  Espe,  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific,  and 
during  the  next  month,  for  Vice  Admiral  R.  L.  Denison, 
Commander,  First  Fleet.  From  June  1957  through  1960, 
she  served  as  flagship  for  four  successive  commanders 
of  Amphibious  Group  1,  Rear  Admirals  F.  C.  Stelter, 
Jr.,  C.  K.  Duncan,  C.  0.  Triebel  and  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick. 
The  only  interruption  to  this  service  was  in  October 
and  November  1958,  when  she  served  Vice  Admiral  J. 
Sylvester,  Commander,  Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific,  as 
flagship. 

In  addition  to  operations  along  the  west  coast  from 
her  home  port  at  San  Diego,  Eldorado  took  part  in  arctic 
supply  operations  once  more  in  the  summer  of  1957,  and 
cruised  to  the  Far  East  from  January  to  May  1958,  and 
again  from  December  1959  into  1960.  During  the  second 
of  these,  as  flagship,  Eldorado  participated  in  exercise 
“Blue  Star,”  a joint  Navy-Marine  and  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese navy-marine  amphibious  operation  off  southern 


Taiwan.  In  April  and  May  Eldorado  visited  ports  in 
Indonesia  and  Australia,  participating  in  Australia’s 
18th  annual  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 
before  returning  to  San  Diego,  31  May  where  she  re- 
mained, participating  in  local  operations  through  1962. 

Eldorado  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  eight  for  Korean  war  service. 

Eldridge 

John  Eldridge,  Jr.,  born  10  October  1903  in  Bucking- 
ham County,  Va.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1927.  After  flight  training  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  served 
at  various  stations  on  aviation  duty.  From  11  Septem- 
ber 1941  he  was  Commander,  Scouting  Squadron  71, 
attached  to  Wasp  (CV-7).  Lieutenant  Commander 
Eldridge  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Solomons  2 Novem- 
ber 1942.  For  his  extraordinary  heroism  in  leading  the 
air  attack  on  Japanese  positions  in  the  initial  invasion 
of  the  Solomons,  7 and  8 August  1942,  he  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-173:  dp.  1,240;  1.  306';  b.  36'8”;  dr.  8'9";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  3 21”  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Cannon) 

Eldridge  (DE-173)  was  launched  25  July  1943  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  Eldridge,  Jr.,  widow  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Eldridge;  and  commissioned  27 
August  1943,  Lieutenant  C.  R.  Hamilton,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Between  4 January  1944  and  9 May  1945  Eldridge 
sailed  on  the  vital  task  of  escorting  to  the  Mediterranean 
men  and  materials  to  support  Allied  operations  in  north 
Africa  and  on  into  southern  Europe.  She  made  nine 
voyages  to  deliver  convoys  safely  to  Casablanca,  Bizerte, 
and  Oran. 

Eldridge  departed  New  York  28  May  1945  for  service 
in  the  Pacific.  En  route  to  Saipan  in  July,  she  made 
contact  with  an  underwater  object  and  immediately 
attacked  but  no  results  were  observed.  She  arrived  at 
Okinawa  7 August  for  local  escort  and  patrol,  and  with 
the  end  of  hositilities  a week  later,  continued  to  serve  as 
escort  on  the  Saipan-Ulithi-Okinawa  routes  until  No- 
vember. Eldridge  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  re- 
serve 17  June  1946.  On  15  January  1951  she  was  trans- 
ferred under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  program  to 
Greece,  with  whom  she  serves  as  Lion. 

Eleanor 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  58';  b.  11'9";  dr.  4'6”;  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  9;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Eleanor  (No.  677),  a motorboat,  was  built  by  Murray 
and  Tregurtha,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1910;  free 
leased  to  the  Navy;  and  commisisoned  on  9 July  1917, 
Ensign  C.  H.  Derby,  USNRF,  in  command.  Assigned 
to  the  1st  Naval  District,  she  patrolled  in  the  Boston 
area  until  the  end  of  World  War  I.  Eleanor  was  decom- 
missioned on  12  December  1918  and  returned  to  her 
owner  on  14  April  1919. 

Electra 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra.  Also,  a star. 

I 

(Bark:  t.  248;  1.  100';  b.  25';  dph.  11';  cpl.  21;  a.  2 guns) 

The  first  Electra  was  built  as  the  bark  Rolla  in  1843 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  15  January 
1847;  renamed  Electra  at  the  time  of  her  purchase; 
fitted  for  sea  at  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  commis- 
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USS  Electra  (AKA-4) 


sioned  19  March  1847,  Lieutenant  T.  W.  Hunt  in 
command. 

Electra  sailed  from  New  York  4 April  1847  to  join  the 
Home  Squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  service  in 
the  Mexican  War.  She  arrived  at  Anton  Lizardo  4 May 
and  until  18  September  1848  served  as  a storeship, 
delivering  provisions  and  supplies  to  ships  of  her  squad- 
ron. At  the  close  of  the  war  she  assisted  in  bringing 
home  surplus  supplies.  She  arrived  at  New  York  7 
October  1848,  was  decommissioned  27  October,  and  sold 
in  the  following  November. 

II 

(AK-21 : dp.  4,780;  1.  459'1";  b.  63';  dr.  20'1";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  267;  a.  1 5",  4 3”;  cl.  Arcturus) 

The  second  Electra  (AK-21)  was  launched  18  No- 
vember 1&41  as  Meteor  by  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  0.  Andrews,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida;  transferred  to  the  Navy  16  April  1941; 
and  commissioned  17  March  1942,  Commander  J.  J. 
Hughes  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  AKA-4,  1 
February  1943. 

After  a fast  voyage  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  between  10  May  and  18  July  1942,  to 
deliver  men  of  the  1st  Marines,  Electra  upon  her  return 
trained  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  troops  assigned  to 
the  initial  north  African  landings.  On  23  October  she 
siled  for  French  Morocco  and  saw  action  during  the 
invasion  landings  off  Safi  8 November.  Although  several 
of  her  landing  boats  were  lost  under  intensive  fire  from 
the  beach,  she  unloaded  her  cargo  by  the  14th  and  got 
underway  with  wounded  soldiers  on  board.  Bound  for 
Fedhala,  she  was  torpedoed  on  the  starboard  side.  Cole 
(DD-155)  took  off  all  of  Electra’ s crew  and  passengers 
except  for  a ship’s  salvage  party,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  several  ships,  Electra  was  beached  at  Casablanca  2 
days  later.  Her  remaining  cargo  was  discharged,  and 
her  ship’s  company  with  the  aid  of  salvage  facilities 


ashore  performed  a herculean  repair  job  which  enabled 
her  to  return  to  Charleston  30  April  1943. 

Following  an  overhaul  and  permanent  repairs,  Electra 
carried  out  amphibious  training  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
until  the  end  of  the  year,  then  sailed  from  Norfolk  11 
December  1943  for  the  Pacific.  She  departed  Pearl 
Harbor  23  January  1944  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mar- 
shalls, and  during  the  capture  of  Kwajalein  furnished 
her  boats  for  the  occupation  of  the  small  islands  north 
of  the  atoll,  and  refueled  minecraft  and  small  craft  of 
the  invasion  force.  After  discharging  part  of  her  cargo, 
she  sailed  to  Eniwetok  where  she  supplied  boats  and 
equipment  for  the  initial  landings  18  February.  After 
unloading  the  remainder  of  her  cargo,  Electra  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  8 March. 

In  June  1944  Electra  served  in  the  assault  landings  on 
Saipan,  debarking  her  troops  15  June  and  unloading 
cargo  and  embarking  casualties  for  return  to  Pearl 
Harbor  until  26  June.  She  arrived  at  Guadalcanal  in 
August  to  stage  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus,  and  on 
15  September  took  part  in  the  feint  assault  on  Babel- 
thuap  Island  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  landings 
on  Peleliu.  Two  days  later  she  was  engaged  as  control 
boat  for  the  initial  assault  on  Angaur,  remaining  there 
to  unload  cargo  until  the  23d. 

After  a brief  respite  at  Manus  Electra  sortied  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Philippines,  landing  her  troops  and 
cargo  at  Tacloban,  Leyte,  20  October  1944,  sailing  2 
days  later  for  the  Palaus.  She  lifted  troops  from  Guam 
for  support  landings  on  23  November,  then  sailed  to 
Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  to  prepare  for  the  next  invasion. 
On  9 January  1945  Electra  arrived  at  Lingayen  Gulf, 
Luzon  for  the  initial  assault,  made  under  air  attack,  and 
successfully  offloaded  her  troops  and  cargo  by  the  17th. 
She  returned  to  New  Guinea  briefly  to  embark  Army 
troops  for  transfer  to  support  operations  at  Mindoro, 
then  sailed  to  Ulithi,  arriving  19  February. 

On  18  March  1945,  Electra  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  to 
embark  men  of  the  fighting  5th  Marines  for  transporta- 
tion to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  15  April.  The  transport 
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then  continued  on  to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul.  When 
the  war  ended  Electra  was  back  at  Pearl  Harbor.  She 
carried  occupation  troops  to  Wakayama  and  Hiro  Wan 
from  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philippines,  then  embarked 
returning  veterans  for  the  States,  arriving  at  San  Fran- 
cisco 10  November  1945.  She  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion in  reserve  19  March  1946,  and  returned  to  the 
Maritime  Commission  1 July  1946. 

Reacquired  from  the  Maritime  Commission  16  Oc- 
tober 1951  as  a result  of  the  Korean  war,  Electra  was 
recommissioned  3 May  1952.  She  operated  along  the 
west  coast,  taking  part  in  amphibious  exercises  and 
acting  as  a submarine  target  vessel.  In  June  1953 
she  loaded  cargo  at  Long  Beach  for  a supply  mission  in 
the  Arctic,  then  sailed  from  Seattle  10  July  with  TF  9 
to  arrive  at  Icy  Cape  on  the  21st.  Electra  furnished 
provisions,  fuel,  and  water  to  other  ships  in  the  force,  as 
well  as  unloading  cargo  for  northern  bases.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  2 September,  and  except  for  a 
supply  mission  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  from  10  July  to 
7 September  1954,  Electra  continued  training  and  up- 
keep along  the  west  coast  until  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  again  13  May  1955. 

Electra  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Electron 

A very  light  particle  associated  with  the  elementary 
charge  of  negative  electricity. 

(LST-1070:  dp.  2,179;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14'1";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  119;  a.  8 40  mm.;  cl.  LST-1) 

LST-1070  was  launched  9 March  1945  by  Bethlehem- 
Hingham  Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.;  and  commissioned 
5 April  1945,  Lieutenant  R.  P.  Seem  in  command. 

Sailing  from  New  York  19  May  1945  LST-1070 
arrived  in  the  Philippines  14  July  and,  except  for  one 
voyage  to  Tokyo  Bay  to  carry  occupation  cargo,  oper- 
ated there  until  October.  She  shifted  to  Japan  briefly, 
then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  6 December  to  begin 
conversion  to  an  electronics  parts  issue  ship.  In  1946 
her  conversion  was  halted  and  she  sailed  to  the  west 
coast  where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
3 December  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  She  was  reclassified  AG- 
146,  27  January  1949,  and  assigned  the  name  Electron, 
1 February  1949. 

Recommissioned  6 October  1950  as  a result  of  the 
Korean  war,  Electron,  with  alterations  completed  at 
Bremerton,  loaded  electronic  equipment  at  Oakland  for 
issue  to  the  fleet.  She  sailed  from  San  Diego  2 December 
for  the  Far  East,  arriving  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  5 February 
1951.  She  operated  from  this  port  and  Yokosuka  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Korean  war,  supplying  and  supporting 
Allied  forces  in  the  Far  East  during  which  time  she  was 
reclassified  AKS-27  on  18  August  1951.  She  remained 
in  this  duty  after  the  war,  and  from  18  January  1954  to 
30  April  1955  was  stationed  at  Subic  Bay.  She  returned 
to  the  west  coast  in  April  1956,  and  was  again  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  16  November  1956.  Electron 
was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  1 April  1960  and  sold 
in  December  1960. 


Elf 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  53';  b.  12';  dr.  3';  s.  22  k. ; cpl.  8;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Elf  (No.  81),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the  Navy, 
was  commissioned  on  3 May  1917,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  H.  J.  Bowes,  in  command,  and  assigned  to  the 
4th  Naval  District  where  she  performed  patrol  duty 
until  July  1918  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  7th 
District.  She  was  decommissioned  on  9 January  1919 
and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Elfin 

Noun  meaning  elf  or  (as  adjective)  dwarfish,  mis- 
chievous. 

I 

(Gbt:  t.  192;  1.  155';  b.  31';  dph.  4'4";  cpl.  50;  a 8 24- 
pdr.  how.) 

Elfin,  a light  draft  gunboat,  was  purchased  as  W.  C. 
Mann  by  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  23 
February  1864,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Acting 
Master  A.  F.  Thompson.  Assigned  to  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  she  cruised  in  the  7th  District  between  Cale- 
donia and  Mound  City,  111.,  for  a month,  then  took  up 
duty  in  the  9th  District  extending  from  Cairo,  111.,  to 
the  head  of  the  Tennessee  River.  On  4 November  1864 
Elfin  was  operating  with  Tawah  and  Key  West  in  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  After  a severe 
engagement  of  several  hours  with  heavy  Confederate 
shore  batteries  it  was  considered  impossible  to  save  the 
three  vessels,  and  they  were  burned  to  prevent  capture. 

II 

The  second  Elfin  (No.  965),  a motorboat,  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  in  the  4th  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 


Elfrida 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY:  dp.  164;  1.  101'6";  b.  18';  dr.  7'9";  s.  10  k.;  a.  1 
3-pdr.  r.f.,  2 1-pdr.  r.f.) 

Elfrida  (No.  988),  a steel  schooner,  was  built  in  1889 
by  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del.;  pur- 
chased by  the  Navy  15  June  1898;  outfitted  by  New 
York  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  30  June  1898, 
Lieutenant  M.  A.  Orlopp  in  command. 

Acquired  for  service  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Elfrida  operated  along  the  Connecticut  coast  and 
out  of  New  York  on  patrol  until  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion 14  September  1898.  She  was  recommissioned  29 
April  1899  and  loaned  to  the  Connecticut  Naval  Militia 
to  train  Naval  Reserves.  Except  for  2 years  (1900-02) 
when  she  was  transferred  to  New  Jersey,  she  remained 
in  the  custody  of  Connecticut  until  1908  when  she  was 
returned  to  the  Navy  and  placed  out  of  commission  27 
June.  The  following  year  she  was  loaned  to  the  North 
Carolina  Naval  Militia.  She  arrived  at  New  Bern,  N.C., 
26  July  1909,  and  was  commissioned  20  August,  remain- 
ing there  until  required  by  the  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I. 

Elfrida  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  to 
patrol  and  take  charge  of  a fleet  of  motorboats  tending 
the  submarine  nets  at  York  River  Upper  Barrier.  She 
was  ordered  demobilized  at  the  end  of  1917,  and  was 
decommissioned  31  March  1918  and  sold  11  May  1918. 


Elinor 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  8,725;  1.  353'3";  b.  49'1";  dr.  28'8";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  1 6") 

Elinor  (No.  2465),  a cargo  ship,  was  formerly  known 
as  General  de  Castelnau.  She  was  launched  17  October 
1917  by  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  transferred  from  the  Shipping  Board 
20  March  1918  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  A.  H.  Carleton,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, Elinor  was  fitted  out  at  Newport  News  for  cargo. 
From  16  April  1918  to  17  April  1919,  she  made  four 
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voyages  to  Bordeaux,  St.  Nazaire  and  Nantes.  She  car- 
ried trucks,  ammunition  and  general  cargo  for  the 
Army,  returning  in  ballast  or  carrying  ordnance.  Be- 
tween her  third  and  fourth  voyages  in  February  1919 
she  drew  the  special  assignment  of  dumping  2,460  tons 
of  75  mm.  shells,  gas  drums,  and  mustard  gas  projectiles 
in  deep  water,  well  clear  of  traffic  lanes  off  the  Virginia 
Capes.  After  her  fourth  voyage,  Elinor  was  decommis- 
sioned 26  April  1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board 
the  same  day. 

Elithro  II 

Former  name  retained. 

Elithro  II  (No.  15),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  service  on  26  December  1917  and 
assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District.  She  performed  inter- 
mittent plane  guard  duty  at  the  Naval  Coastal  Air 
Station,  Rockaway  Beach,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  until  re- 
turned to  her  owner  on  18  December  1918. 


Eliza  Hayward 
Former  name  retained. 

Eliza  Hayward  (No.  1414),  a sailing  sloop,  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  in  the  5th  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 


Elizabeth 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

The  first  Elizabeth  (No.  972),  a motorboat,  served  in 
a noncommissioned  status  in  the  5th  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I.  On  12  December  1917  she  was 
sunk  in  a collision  with  the  American  steamship  North- 
land in  the  harbor  of  Norfolk;  two  lives  were  lost  in  the 
collision.  Elizabeth  was  salvaged  and  resumed  her 
former  duties.  On  10  November  1919  she  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  War  Department. 

II 

The  second  Elizabeth  (No.  1092),  a motorboat  served 
in  a noncommissioned  status  in  the  8th  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I.  On  15  November  1918  she  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River,  near  Free- 
port, Tex.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  15 
November  1918. 


Elizabeth  C.  Stanton 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  born  12  November  1815  in 
Johnstown,  N.Y.,  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the 
American  suffragist  movement  and  a well-known  aboli- 
tionist. She  authored  a resolution  which,  when  accepted 
by  a meeting  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  in  1848,  became  the 
first  organized  demand  in  the  United  States  by  women 
for  the  ballot.  She  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  from  1865  to  1893.  Mrs. 
Stanton  died  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  2 October  1902. 

(A P-69 : dp.  7,980;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  28'6";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  429;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton) 

Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  (AP-69)  was  launched  22  De- 
cember 1939  as  Sea  Star  by  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Welch;  transferred  to  the 
Navy  13  September  1942;  and  commissioned  17  Septem- 
ber 1942,  Commander  D.  A.  Frost,  USN  (Ret.),  in 
command. 

Sailing  from  Norfolk  24  October  1942,  Elizabeth  C. 


Stanton  quickly  landed  her  troops  and  equipment  for  the 
assault  on  north  Africa  8 November  and  got  underway 
for  the  States  within  the  week.  After  another  rapid 
voyage  to  north  Africa  to  support  the  troops  fighting 
ashore,  she  returned  to  Norfolk  24  April  1943  and  the 
following  day  became  flagship  for  amphibious  exercises 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

On  10  May  1943  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  sailed  again  for 
the  Mediterranean,  where  she  saw  action  during  the 
invasion  of  Sicily  8 July.  She  remained  off  the  island 
discharging  troops  and  combat  cargo,  and  fighting  off 
enemy  aircraft  for  6 days.  She  returned  to  Algeria  to 
prepare  for  the  next  operation,  and  on  9 September 
landed  her  troops  at  Salerno  in  the  initial  assault.  Until 
the  end  of  October,  she  carried  reinforcement  troops 
from  Bizerte  and  Oran  to  Naples  for  the  capture  and 
occupation  of  Italy,  then  sailed  for  New  York  and 
overhaul. 

When  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  returned  to  transport  duty 
in  January  1944,  preparations  were  underway  for  the 
June  invasion  of  Normandy;  she  made  two  voyages  to 
carry  troops  and  cargo  for  the  huge  buildup  in  the 
British  Isles.  On  14  March  she  departed  Belfast  for 
Algeria,  carried  troops  to  Naples,  took  part  in  amphibi- 
ous exercises  and  antisubmarine  patrols  until  August. 
Then  she  saw  action  in  the  initial  landings  on  the  coast 
of  southern  France.  She  continued  to  support  this  opera- 
tion by  deploying  troops  and  cargo  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  until  returning  to  the  States  8 Novem- 
ber 1944. 

After  overhaul  at  New  York,  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton 
sailed  for  the  Pacific  4 January  1945,  and  arrived  at 
Espiritu  Santo  23  February.  Assigned  to  redeploy 
troops  in  the  central  and  South  Pacific,  she  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  the  New  Hebrides,  Marianas,  Marshalls, 
Solomons,  Carolines  and  Okinawa  Gunto.  Arriving  San 
Francisco  11  July  briefly  for  repairs,  she  sailed  in  Au- 
gust to  transport  troops  for  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
She  returned  to  the  west  coast  late  in  1945.  On  20 
January  1946  she  carried  from  Long  Beach  an  unusual 
passenger  list,  1,800  German  prisoners  of  war  with  their 
Army  guards,  for  Liverpool  and  Le  Havre.  She  re- 
turned to  New  York  5 March,  was  decommissioned  3 
April  1946,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
the  same  day. 

Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  received  five  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Elizabeth  M.  Froelich 

Former  name  retained. 

(AM:  1.  138';  b.  18';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  28;  a.  1 6-pdr.) 

Elizabeth  M.  Froelich  (No.  380),  originally  a freight 
boat,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  on  18 
May  1917.  She  was  fitted  out  as  a minesweeper  and 
assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  where  she  operated 
throughout  the  First  World  War.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned and  returned  14  April  1919  to  her  former  owner. 

Elk 

A large  deer  of  the  northern  forests  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America. 

I 

(SwStr : t.  162;  1.  156';  b.  29';  dph.  3'10";  cpl.  65;  a.  2 
32-pdr.,  4 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Elk,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  purchased  by  Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter  8 December  1863  as  Countess.  She  was 
renamed  Elk  26  January  1864,  and  commissioned  6 May 
1864,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  H.  Gillis  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Elk 
operated  in  the  waters  off  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and 
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in  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  She  was  constantly  on 
the  move  and  frequently  traded  fire  with  Confederate 
forces,  exchanging  shots  with  batteries  off  Dog  River 
11  March  1865,  and  shelling  enemy  pickets  at  Cedar 
Point,  Fla.,  on  18  and  19  March.  She  also  captured  two 
vessels  while  on  patrol  and  sent  them  into  New  Orleans 
for  condemnation.  When  the  magazine  and  ordnance 
stores  in  Mobile  blew  up  25  May  1865  setting  fire  to 
cotton  and  cotton  presses  and  causing  a general  confla- 
gration, men  from  Elk’s  crew  went  ashore  to  fight  fires. 
After  the  war,  Elk  was  laid  up  at  New  Orleans,  and  was 
sold  there  24  August  1865. 

II 

(IX-115:  dp.  14,500  (f.) ; 1.  441'6";  b.  5611";  dr.  28'4"; 
s.  10  k. ; cpl.  103;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Armadillo) 

The  second  Elk  (IX-115),  a tanker,  was  launched  6 
November  1943  by  California  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Wil- 
mington, Calif.,  as  William  Winter  for  the  Maritime 
Commission;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hall;  delivered 
direct  to  the  Navy  26  November  1943;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Stannard,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Elk  sailed  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  12  January  1944 
for  Kwajalein  where  she  served  from  19  February  to  19 
April  as  station  tanker  to  fuel  ships  in  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  the  Marshalls.  Mooring  to  Majuro,  she 
fueled  combatant  ships  at  this  base  until  June,  then 
carried  petroleum  products  between  Majuro,  Kwajalein, 
and  Eniwetok  to  support  the  Marianas  operation.  From 
26  June  she  was  based  again  on  Majuro,  providing  fuel 
for  destroyers  of  the  Security  Patrol  who  guarded  the 
waters  around  the  bypassed,  enemy-held  islands  of 
Wotje,  Mili,  and  Jaluit. 

After  a fueling  assignment  at  Tarawa  in  September 
1944,  Elk  reported  to  the  advance  fleet  base  at  Ulithi 
15  October  and  there  began  the  vital  task  of  fueling 
the  ships  of  the  fast-moving  3d  and  5th  Fleets  for  their 
far-ranging  air  and  surface  strikes  against  Japanese 
bases.  In  April  1945  she  arrived  at  Okinawa  to  fuel  the 
staunch  destroyers  of  the  radar  picket  line.  When  hos- 
tilities ceased,  Elk  was  at  Leyte  preparing  to  sail  with 
a convoy  to  Okinawa.  In  September  she  arrived  at 
Sasebo,  Japan,  to  serve  in  the  occupation.  Elk  returned 
to  the  States  in  early  1946,  was  decommissioned  at 
Norfolk  17  May  1946,  and  reverted  to  the  Maritime 
Commission  20  May  1946. 

Elk  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II  service. 


Elk  River,  see  LSMR-501 

Elkhart 

A county  in  Indiana. 

(APA-80:  dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Elkhart  (APA-80)  was  launched  5 December  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Bonny;  transferred  to  the  Navy  7 February  1945;  and 
commissioned  the  following  day,  Lieutenant  Commander 
C.  R.  Frazier,  USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Diego  3 April  1945,  Elkhart  during 
her  brief  war  service  carried  cargo  in  or  out  of  Eniwe- 
tok, Ulithi,  Leyte,  Peleliu,  Guam,  and  Okinawa.  In  July 
she  supported  the  occupation  of  Kume  Shima  in  Oki- 
nawa Gunto.  With  the  end  of  hostilities,  she  made  one 
trip  to  Tokyo  Bay  to  deliver  occupation  cargo,  then 
transported  6th  Division  Marines  from  Guam  to  reoc- 
cupy Tsingtao.  Arriving  at  Haiphong  in  November,  she 
embarked  Chinese  troops  for  transportation  to  Chin- 
wangtao,  then  continued  on  to  Jinsen  (Inchon)  to  em- 
bark servicemen  eligible  for  discharge  upon  return 


home.  They  reached  the  Golden  Gate  3 January  1946. 
Elkhart  was  decommissioned  at  Seattle  12  April  and 
returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  28  June  1946. 


Elkhorn 

A river  in  Nebraska. 

(AOG-7:  dp.  1,850;  1.  310'9";  b.  48'6";  dr.  15'8";  s.  14  k.; 
cpl.  131;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Patapsco) 

Elkhorn  (AOG-7)  was  launched  15  May  1943  by 
Cargill  Inc.,  Savage,  Minn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Flynn ; and  commissioned  12  February  1944,.  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  T.  A.  Norris,  USNR,  in  command. 

Elkhorn  sailed  from  New  Orleans  25  February  1944 
for  the  South  Pacific,  and  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  New 
Guinea,  29  May  for  duty  as  station  tanker.  She  made 
several  voyages  to  Manus  to  reload  and  fueled  ships  in 
the  invasion  of  Morotai  in  September  1944,  otherwise 
serving  at  Milne  Bay  until  March  1945  when  she  arrived 
at  Leyte.  Elkhorn  served  throughout  the  Philippines 
until  1 December,  then  returned  to  the  west  coast  for 
overhaul. 

Elkhorn  remained  on  active  service  with  the  Pacific 
Fleet  through  1962.  From  her  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  she 
alternated  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  with  cruises 
among  the  islands  of  the  South  and  central  Pacific. 
During  the  Korean  war  she  operated  in  Japanese  waters 
and  off  the  Korean  coast  twice,  in  1951  and  1953,  and  in 
1956  and  1957  she  sailed  from  the  west  coast  to  Icy 
Cape  and  Point  Barrow  as  a part  of  the  Arctic  resupply 
missions. 


Elkins,  see  PC-1216 

Ella 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(SwStr:  t.  230;  1.  150';  b.  23';  dph.  8'6";  s.  8 k. ; cpl.  39; 
a.  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

The  first  Ella,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  purchased  at 
New  York  30  July  1862;  outfitted  at  New  York  Navy 
Yard;  and  commissioned  10  August  1862,  Acting  Master 
S.  C.  Gray  in  command. 

Ella  sailed  12  August  1862  for  duty  with  the  Potomac 
Flotilla,  and  arrived  at  Fortress  Monroe  2 days  later. 
She  performed  her  entire  service  in  Virginia  waters  as 
a picket,  patrol  and  dispatch  boat,  based  on  the  navy 
yard  at  Washington,  D.C.  After  a useful  career,  she 
returned  to  her  base  for  the  last  time  30  July  1865.  She 
was  decommissioned  there  4 August  and  sold  15  Sep- 
tember 1865. 

II 

The  second  Ella  was  renamed  Philippi  (q.v.)  on  27 
February  1864,  4 days  after  her  purchase  by  the  Navy. 

III 

The  third  Ella  (No.  1676),  a motorboat,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  on  8 October  1917.  She  never  saw  active 
service,  returning  to  her  owner  on  29  October  1917. 

Ella  and  Annie,  see  Malvern 

Ellen 

Former  name  retained. 
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Ellen  Browning 


I 

(SwStr:  t.  341;  1.  125';  b.  28';  dr.  8';  cpl.  50;  a.  2 32- 
pdr.,  2 30-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Ellen,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  purchased 
10  October  1861  at  New  York;  outfitted  by  New  York 
Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  16  October  1861,  Acting 
Master  William  Budd  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Ellen  stood  out  on  18  October  1861  for  Port  Royal,  S.C., 
arriving  14  November.  Ellen  exchanged  fire  with  the 
enemy  at  Tybee  Island  24  December  and  on  the  31st 
sailed  to  take  part  in  the  successful  joint  Army-Navy 
expedition  against  Port  Royal  Ferry  on  the  Coosa  River. 
During  26-29  January  1862  she  reconnoitered  Wilming- 
ton River  and  Wassaw  Sound,  Ga.,  and  engaged  five 
ships  under  Commodore  Joseph  Tattnall,  CSN,  near 
Savannah,  damaging  two  of  the  Confederates. 

Early  in  1862  Ellen  participated  in  an  extensive  com- 
bined expedition  to  take  control  of  the  seacoast  of 
Georgia;  by  the  middle  of  March  Union  ships  from  Port 
Royal  had  occupied  the  entire  Georgia  coast  plus  Fer- 
nandina,  St.  Augustine,  and  the  St.  Johns  River  in 
Florida.  Discovered  up  the  St.  Johns  River  on  18  March 
was  the  famous  racing  yacht  America,  captured  while  in 
Union  service,  and  later  sunk  by  the  Confederates  to 
conceal  her  from  invading  Union  forces.  A week  of  hard 
work  by  Ottawa,  Darlington,  and  Ellen  raised  her.  On 
26  March  Ellen  towed  her  to  Port  Royal,  arriving  22 
April. 

On  28  May  1862  Ellen  was  sent  up  Folly  Inlet  to 
search  for  a floating  battery  believed  mounted  on  a 
hulk.  She  did  not  find  the  battery  but  was  able  to  report 
that  Stono  River  was  in  complete  possession  of  the 
Union  forces.  She  engaged  a short  battery  at  Newton’s 
Cut,  S.C.,  and  on  3 June  joined  E.  B.  Hale  to  attack  a 
Confederate  battery  between  Folly  River  and  Light 
House  Inlet.  On  16  June  she  took  part  in  an  Army-Navy 
reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  Secessionville,  S.C., 
target  for  an  unsuccessful  attack  by  the  Army  the  day 
before.  The  remainder  of  her  active  service  was  in  the 
Folly  and  Stono  Rivers. 

Ellen  was  decommissioned  30  October  1862,  and  used 
as  a carpenter  shop  by  the  fleet  at  Port  Royal  until  the 
war’s  end.  She  was  sold  2 September  1865. 

II 

The  second  Ellen  (No.  284),  a motorboat,  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  in  the  3d  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 


Former  name  retained. 

Ellen  Browning  (No.  3234),  a motorboat  purchased 
by  the  Navy  in  July  1918,  was  assigned  to  the  12th 
Naval  District  where  she  served  in  a noncommissioned 
status.  During  the  latter  part  of  1918  she  was  attached 
to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  San  Diego,  Calif.  On  15  July 
1920  she  was  turned  over  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  where  she  served  until  7 July  1923  when,  following 
reclassification  as  YP-323U,  she  was  transferred  to  the 
Navy’s  small-boat  list. 

Ellen  Goldsborough,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

Ellet 

Five  members  of  the  Ellet  family  of  Pennsylvania 
rendered  valuable  service  during  the  Civil  War:  Colonel 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.;  Brigadier  General  Alfred  W.  Ellet; 
Colonel  Charles  R.  Ellet;  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  A. 
Ellet;  and  Edward  C.  Ellet.  The  first  two  officers 
commanded  the  Ellet  Ram  Fleet. 

(DD-398:  dp.  1,850;  1.  341'3";  b.  35'6'';  dr.  10'9";  s.  38 
k. ; cpl.  184;  a.  4 5",  16  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gridley) 

Ellet  (DD-398)  was  launched  11  June  1938  by  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Elvira  Daniel  Cabell,  granddaughter  of  Colonel 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  17  February  1939, 
Lieutenant  Commander  F.  J.  Mee  in  command. 

In  September  and  October  1939  Ellet  operated  off  the 
Grand  Banks  on  Neutrality  Patrol,  then  with  Destroyer 
Division  18  out  of  Galveston  with  the  West  Gulf  Patrol. 
Based  at  San  Diego,  after  26  February  1940,  she  joined 
in  Battle  Force  maneuvers  as  far  as  Hawaii.  In  the 
summer  of  1941  her  home  port  became  Pearl  Harbor  and 
in  October  she  brought  home  an  Army  survey  expedition 
from  Christmas  Island  to  Honolulu. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941,  Ellet  was  returning  from  reinforcing  Wake  Island 
in  the  screen  of  TF  8 with  which  she  remained  through- 
out December.  After  a convoy  escort  voyage  to  the  west 
coast,  she  guarded  a troop  convoy  back  to  Christmas 
Island  in  February. 

In  April  she  screened  Carrier  TF  16,  which  launched 
B-25’s  in  the  famous  Halsey-Doolittle  Raid  on  Tokyo 
and  other  Japanese  cities  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
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the  25th.  The  same  ships  raced  5 days  later  to  reinforce 
the  carriers  headed  for  the  great  Allied  victory  of  the 
Coral  Sea.  It  was  won  before  Ellet’s  force  got  there,  so 
TF  16  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  TF  16  sailed  from 
Pearl  Harbor  28  May  1942  once  more  to  join  TF  17. 
Together  they  turned  back  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the 
decisive  Battle  of  Midway  on  4,  5 and  6 June.  The 
Japanese  lost  four  carriers,  many  aircraft,  an  appalling 
number  of  irreplaceable  aviators.  Ellet  returned  to 
Pearl  Harbor  13  June  to  prepare  for  invading  the  Solo- 
mons, first  American  land  offensive  of  the  war. 

Ellet  arrived  off  Guadalcanal  7 August  1942  for  pre- 
invasion bombardment,  patrolled  the  transport  area,  and 
fought  off  air  attacks.  On  9 August  she  rescued  41 
officers  and  451  men  from  Quincy  (CA-39)  and  1 man 
from  Astoria  (CA-34),  sunk  in  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island 
the  night  before,  then  joined  Selfridge  (DD-357)  in  the 
sad  duty  of  sinking  the  hulk  of  HMAS  Canberra,  hope- 
lessly battered  in  the  same  battle.  While  escorting 
transports  deadheading  back  to  Noumea,  Ellet  was  de- 
tached 12  August  to  screen  the  Enterprise  (CV-6)  task 
force  covering  reinforcement  and  supply  of  the  Solo- 
mons. She  got  back  to  Pearl  Harbor  10  September. 

Out  of  Espiritu  Santo  Ellet  patrolled  to  the  Solo- 
mons with  TF  16  from  November  1942  until  May  1943, 
then  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Back  at  Espiritu  Santo 
1 July,  she  hurried  to  Tulagi  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
northern  Solomons.  She  sailed  for  overhaul  on  the  west 
coast  in  September  1943. 

By  the  end  of  January  1944,  Ellet  was  back  in  action, 
screening  carriers  about  to  invade  the  Marshalls.  After 
a week  in  Pearl  Harbor  for  repairs,  she  saw  action  in 
New  Guinea,  supporting  the  operations  at  Hollandia  in 
April.  Upon  her  return  to  Pearl  Harbor  she  joined  the 
5th  Fleet  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas,  screening 
diversionary  raids  on  the  Bonins,  and  carriers  in  the 
assaults  on  Saipan  and  Guam. 

Ellet  arrived  at  Ulithi  Atoll  13  October  1944  and  was 
sent  to  scout  neighboring  Ngulu  Atoll  for  a proposed 
secondary  fleet  anchorage.  Troops  landed  at  Ngulu  16 
October.  When  Montgomery  (DM-17)  struck  a mine  the 
17th,  Ellet  came  to  the  rescue  with  pumps  then  towed 
her  in  to  Ulithi  lagoon. 

At  October’s  end,  Ellet  joined  the  Marianas  Patrol 
and  Escort  Group.  She  bombarded  Iwo  Jima,  in  Decem- 
ber 1944  and  the  following  January.  Based  on  Guam 
and  Saipan,  she  escorted  convoys  and  patrolled  on  air- 
sea  rescue  station  until  July  1945. 

When  hostilities  ended,  Ellet  was  repairing  at  Mare 
Island.  She  was  decommissioned  there  29  October  1945, 
and  sold  1 August  1947. 

Ellet  received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Ellington 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  61'6";  b.  10'6";  dr.  4'6";  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  7) 

Ellington  (No.  776),  a launch  transferred  to  the  Navy 
from  the  Immigration  Service,  was  commissioned  on  22 
May  1917,  Boatswain  E.  Bellsjnger,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand, for  service  in  the  12th  Naval  District.  She  per- 
formed harbor  patrol  and  guard  duty  in  the  San  Pedro 
area  during  World  War  I and  was  returned  to  her 
owner  on  26  February  1919. 

Elliot 

Richard  McCall  Elliot,  bom  12  April  1888  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  10  July 
1909.  Lieutenant  Commander  Elliot  was  killed  aboard 
Manley  (DD-74)  on  19  March  1918  when  her  depth 
charges  exploded  in  collision  with  a British  ship  in  the 
convoy  Manley  was  escorting. 


(DD-146;  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  8'8";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

Elliot  (DD-146)  was  launched  4 July  1918  by  William 
Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Elliot,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Commander  Elliot; 
and  commissioned  25  January  1919,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander E.  L.  Gunther  in  command. 

After  training  in  the  Caribbean,  Elliot  sailed  from 
New  York  28  April  1919  to  the  Azores;  Gibraltar; 
Malta;  and  Spalato,  returning  to  Philadelphia  4 June. 
Reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  she  joined  Destroyer 
Division  13  in  New  York  Harbor  in  welcoming  George 
W ashington  carrying  President  Wilson  back  from  the 
peace  conference  at  Paris,  then  departed  for  the  west 
coast,  arriving  at  San  Diego  7 August  where  she  was 
reviewed  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels. 

Elliot  maneuvered  offshore  with  the  fleet  until  25 
March  1920  when  she  departed  for  the  Far  East.  In 
June  she  took  Admiral  Gleaves,  Commander-in-Chief, 
Asiatic  Fleet,  aboard  and  sailed  up  the  Yangtze  to 
investigate  the  mufder  of  an  American  missionary.  She 
stood  by  in  China  during  civil  disturbances  which 
threatened  American  lives  and  property  and  in  Septem- 
ber she  visited  Port  Arthur  and  Darien  on  intelligence 
duty,  then  returned  to  her  base  at  Cavite  for  overhaul. 
Elliot  went  home  to  San  Francisco  the  fall  of  1921.  In 
October  she  arrived  at  San  Diego  to  lie  in  reserve  until 
decommissioned  22  May  1922. 

Recommissioned  8 February  1930  Elliot  ranged  the 
west  coast  with  Destroyer  Division  11  as  plane  guard  in 
battle  practice  and  major  fleet  problems.  In  the  spring 
of  1934,  she  sailed  for  the  east  coast  and  a two-ocean 
fleet  problem. 

Elliot  was  assigned  new  duty  in  1935  when  she  became 
high-speed  towing  vessel  for  fleet  targets.  From  1937, 
she  was  also  continuously  available  for  training  and 
experimental  services.  In  1940  she  accompanied  the 
Eclipse  Expedition  to  Muleje,  Baja  California,  and  then 
was  assigned  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  converted  to  a 
high-speed  minesweeper,  and  reclassified  DSM-4,  19 
November  1940. 

In  exercises  with  Mine  Division  6,  Elliot  often  got  as 
far  as  Hawaii.  When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Har- 
bor 7 December  1941,  she  was  returning  to  her  base 
with  TF  3 from  Johnston  Island,  and  at  once  began 
antisubmarine  patrol  duties  there. 

Elliot  continued  to  patrol  in  Hawaii  until  11  July 
1942  when  she  sailed  for  the  Aleutians.  She  joined 
TG  8.6  for  bombardment  of  Kiska  7 August,  then  took 
up  patrol  and  escort  work.  In  May  1943  she  swept 
mines  before  and  during  invasion  of  Attu. 

Reporting  to  Operational  Training  Command  at  San 
Francisco  in  June,  Elliot  served  at  San  Diego,  towing 
targets  and  as  training  ship  until  13  August  1944. 
Sailing  to  Pearl  Harbor,  she  had  similar  duty  until  22 
July  1945,  then  returned  to  San  Pedro  for  inactivation. 
She  had  been  reclassified  AG-104,  5 June  1945.  Elliot 
was  decommissioned  12  October  1945,  and  sold  for  scrap 
29  January  1946. 

Elliot  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Elliott,  George  F.,  see  George  F.  Elliott 

Ellis 

The  first  Ellis  retained  her  Confederate  name. 


George  Henry  Ellis  bom  in  Peoria,  111.,  in  1875,  en- 
listed in  the  Navy  in  1892.  Chief  Yeoman  Ellis  was 
killed  3 July  1898  while  serving  in  Brooklyn  during  the 
Battle  of  Santiago.  DD-154  was  named  in  his  honor. 
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I 

(SwStr:  t.  100;  dr.  6';  cpl.  28;  a.  1 32-pdr.  r.,  1 12-pdr. 
how.) 

The  first  Ellis,  a sidewheel  steamer,  was  captured 
from  the  Confederates  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  on  10 
February  1862,  and  taken  into  the  Navy  under  the  same 
name.  Assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  she  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant C.  L.  Franklin,  and  spent  her  entire  service  in 
the  sounds  and  rivers  of  North  Carolina. 

Ellis  took  part  in  a combined  expedition  which  cap- 
tured Fort  Macon,  Beaufort  Harbor,  N.C.,  on  25  April 
1862.  She  had  a brief  engagement  with  Confederate 
cavalry  off  Winton,  N.C.,  27  June,  and  from  15  to  19 
August  she  made  an  expedition  to  Swansboro  to  destroy 
salt  works  and  a battery.  On  14  October  she  was  de- 
tailed to  the  blockade  of  Bogue  Inlet  and  a week  later, 
captured  and  burned  the  schooner  Adelaide  with  a valu- 
able cargo  of  turpentine,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

In  November  1862  Ellis,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
W.  B.  Cushing,  sailed  up  New  River  Inlet  to  capture 
Jacksonville,  N.C.  The  steamer  captured  two  schooners, 
some  arms  and  mail.  On  her  way  down  river,  Ellis  ran 
aground  24  November  and  could  not  be  refloated.  After 
dark  her  commanding  officer,  with  great  coolness,  moved 
all  the  crew  except  six  and  all  her  equipment  and  sup- 
plies except  her  pivot  gun,  some  ammunition,  2 tons  of 
coal,  and  a few  small  arms,  to  one  of  the  captured 
schooners.  While  the  schooners  slipped  down  the  river 
to  wait,  Cushing  and  five  of  his  men  remained  to  fight 
it  out.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  Confed- 
erates opened  fire  on  Ellis  and  in  a short  time,  Cushing 
was  forced  to  decide  between  surrender  and  a pull  of  a 
mile  and  a half  to  a waiting  schooner.  The  gallant 
lieutenant  chose  not  to  surrender,  and  before  leaving 
his  ship,  set  fire  to  her  in  five  places,  leaving  the  gun 
trained  on  the  enemy  to  let  the  ship  herself  carry  on  the 
fight  when  flames  would  fire  the  cannon.  Cushing  and 
his  men  reached  the  schooner  and  .made  for  the  sea, 
getting  the  vessel  over  the  bar  just  in  time  to  escope 
several  companies  of  cavalry  trying  to  cut  off  the 
schooner  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  Ellis  was  blown  to 
pieces  by  the  explosion  of  her  magazine  on  the  morning 
of  25  November  1862. 

II 

(DD-154:  dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'2";  s.  35  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  second  Ellis  (DD-154)  was  launched  30  Novem- 
ber 1918  by  William  Cramp  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury;  and  commissioned 
7 June  1919,  Lieutenant  Commander  T.  E.  Van  Metre 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  AG-115  on  30  June 
1945. 

Ellis’  first  cruise,  between  16  June  1919  and  15  Au- 
gust, was  to  the  Black  Sea,  carrying  Food  Administra- 
tion officials  for  famine  relief  work,  and  British  and 
American  military  officers  between  Constantinople,  Tur- 
key; Varna,  Bulgaria;  and  Batum,  Russia.  She  returned 
to  a year  of  exercises  on  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  From  29  September  1920  to  16  March  1921 
she  was  in  reserve  at  Charleston.  She  sailed  north  to 
fire  test  torpedoes  off  Newport,  lay  again  at  Charleston 
from  October  1921  through  February  1922.  On  27 
February  she  entered  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  where 
she  was  out  of  commission  from  17  June  1922  to  1 May 
1930. 

Ellis  served  with  the  Scouting  Fleet  along  the  east 
coast,  off  Panama  and  Cuba,  and  from  March  1932 
through  October  in  exercises  between  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco.  She  was  in  rotating  reserve  at  Norfolk 
and  Boston  in  1932  and  1933.  In  April  1933  she  searched 
for  the  ill-fated  airship  Akron,  and  found  wreckage  off 
the  New  Jersey  coast.  Based  on  New  York  through  the 


summer  of  1933,  she  escorted  the  Presidential  yacht 
along  the  New  England  coast  to  Campobello,  Nova 
Scotia,  where  on  1 July  she  embarked  President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  and  his  party,  transferring  them  to  Indian- 
apolis (CA-35).  She  escorted  Indianapolis  to  Annapolis, 
where  the  President  again  visited  Ellis  on  4 July.  She 
also  trained  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  before  de- 
parting New  York  8 September  for  Key  West. 

The  next  year,  Ellis  cruised  to  Cuba,  again  escorted 
the  President,  this  time  in  a private  yacht,  and  on  24 
October  1934  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  be 
based  on  San  Diego.  Training  operations  took  her  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  during  the  next  year  and  a half,  and 
on  7 June  1936  she  returned  to  Miami  for  east  coast 
reserve  training  duty  until  decommissioned  at  Phila- 
delphia 16  December  1936. 

Ellis  was  recommissioned  16  October  1939,  and  from 
her  bases  at  Charleston  and  Norfolk,  patrolled  the  east 
coast  concentrating  on  antisubmarine  warfare.  Between 
22  June  and  21  July  1941,  she  sailed  from  Newport  to 
escort  transports  carrying  the  first  Marines  to  the 
occupation  of  Iceland,  and  a month  later  sailed  to  base 
at  Argentia  for  escort  duty  to  Iceland  and  to  midocean 
rendezvous. 

Returning  at  intervals  to  Boston  for  replenishment 
and  repairs,  she  served  thus  until  March  1942,  when 
her  operations  were  extended  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  She 
escorted  coastal  convoys,  on  15  July  1942  attacking  a 
submarine  off  Cape  Hatteras.  From  October  1942,  she 
also  guarded  convoy  routes  between  Trinidad  and  Brazil, 
and  in  March  1943  was  assigned  to  transatlantic 
convoys. 

Between  20  March  1943  and  25  June,  Ellis  escorted 
two  top  priority  tanker  convoys  with  Aruba  oil  for  north 
Africa,  then  troop  transports  to  Londonderry.  From 
August  to  November,  she  twice  guarded  escort  carriers 
ferrying  Army  planes  to  Ireland  and  north  Africa.  Ellis 
escorted  SS  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Azores  in  January 
1944,  and  while  on  patrol  there  rescued  two  downed 
British  pilots.  Returning  to  north  African  convoy  duty, 
Ellis  made  two  voyages  from  the  east  coast  to  Casa- 
blanca, Algiers,  and  Bizerte  between  February  and 
June.  On  11  May,  off  Bizerte,  she  was  attacked  by  four 
bombers,  three  of  which  she  had  a hand  in  splashing, 
and  drove  the  fourth  away. 

The  remainder  of  the  war,  Ellis  guarded  carriers 
training  pilots,  experimented  with  torpedo  aircraft, 
twice  made  escort  voyages  to  Recife,  Brazil.  She  was 
decommissioned  at  Norfolk  31  October  1945  and  sold 
20  June  1947. 

Ellis  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ellison,  Harold  J.,  see  Harold  J . Ellison 
Ellyson 

Theodore  Gordon  Ellyson,  born  27  February  1885  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  the  first  naval  officer  designated  an 
aviator.  He  served  in  experimental  development  of 
aviation,  and  established  the  Naval  Aviation  Camp  at 
San  Diego  in  1911.  Commander  Ellyson  was  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  for  distinguished  service  in  World  War 
I,  for  his  development  of  successful  tactics  for  the 
submarine  chasers  based  at  Plymouth,  England.  He  was 
killed  in  a plane  crash  27  February  1928. 

(DD-454:  dp.  1,630;  1.  347'10";  b.  36'1";  dr.  15'8";  s.  38 
k.;  cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Benson) 

Ellyson  (DD-454)  was  launched  25  July  1941  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Gordon  Ellyson,  daughter  of  Com- 
mander Ellyson;  and  commissioned  28  November  1941, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  B.  Rooney  in  command. 

Still  outfitting  when  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  II,  Ellyson  was  quickly  readied  for  sea  and  pa- 
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trolled  in  the  Atlantic,  protecting  Allied  shipping  from 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama 
Canal.  On  14  January  1942  she  rescued  24  survivors 
from  the  sunken  Norwegian  SS  Horness.  On  15  June 
she  broke  the  pennant  of  Commander,  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 10,  which  she  was  to  carry  proudly  through  the  war, 
through  the  squadron’s  redesignation  to  Mine  Division 
20  and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  its  destroyers  to 
high-speed  minesweepers. 

In  August  1942  Ellyson  began  operating  with  Ranger 
(CV-4),  and  remained  with  her  through  the  landings  at 
Fedhala,  French  Morocco,  8 November.  After  2 months 
of  escort  duty  along  the  east  coast,  she  rejoined  Ranger 
on  two  voyages  to  Casablanca  to  ferry  Army  planes  to 
north  Africa. 

On  5 April  1943  Ellyson  arrived  at  Argentia  to  pre- 
pare for  operations  with  the  Royal  Navy.  She  sailed  for 
England  12  May  in  the  screen  of  South  Dakota  (BB-57) 
and  Alabama  (BB-60),  and  operated  with  the  British 
Home  Fleet  out  of  Scapa  Flow  in  the  Orkneys  screening 
convoys,  giving  distant  support  to  Allied  shipping  to 
Murmansk  and  Iceland,  and  attempting  to  lure  Tirpitz 
and  other  German  surface  ships  from  the  safety  of 
Norwegian  bases  to  battle  on  the  open  seas.  In  July 
she  took  part  in  a feint  invasion  of  southern  Norway  to 
distract  German  attention  from  the  real  assault  on 
Sicily. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  9 August  1943,  Ellyson  screened 
Iowa  (BB-61)  during  the  battleship’s  shakedown  cruise 
off  Argentia,  then  returned  to  Norfolk  with  her  on  24 
October.  On  3 November  Ellyson  sailed  in  the  scouting 
line  for  Iowa  who  was  carrying  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  Teheran  Conference.  Later,  moving  into  the  battle- 
ship’s screen,  Ellyson  touched  Bahia,  Brazil;  Freetown, 
Sierro  Leone;  Dakar;  and  Port  Royal,  S.C.;  before 
returning  to  Boston  19  December. 

On  6 January  1944  Ellyson  once  again  joined  Ranger 
for  screen  and  plane  guard  duty  in  Narragansett  Bay. 
She  sailed  for  north  Africa  19  April  and  arrived  at 
Oran  1 May.  On  the  16th  while  hunting  submarines 
Ellyson  made  contact  on  U-616  touching  off  an  intensive 
coordinated  air-sea  hunt.  The  submarine  surfaced  at 
2358,  and  soon  dived  after  a brief  duel  with  Macomb 
(DD-458).  Ellyson  and  Hambleton  (DD-455)  continued 
the  attack  with  depth  charges,  forcing  U-616  to  surface 
again.  Ellyson  sank  her  with  gunfire  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  then  rescued  30  survivors. 

Ellyson  arrived  at  Plymouth,  England,  22  May  1944 
for  last-minute  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  France. 
On  6 June  she  covered  the  Ranger’s  assault  on  Pointe 
de  Hoc  to  knock  out  the  heavy  gun  emplacements  re- 
ported there.  On  25  June  she  saw  action  off  Cherbourg, 
blasting  gun  installations,  destroying  mines,  and  laying 
a smoke  screen  for  larger  fleet  units. 

Ellyson  sailed  from  Portland  29  June  1944,  to  invade 
southern  France  15  August.  She  led  the  destroyer  fire- 
support  group  in  directly  behind  the  minesweepers  and 
knocked  out  defenses  for  the  incoming  troops.  On  patrol 
on  27  August  she  illuminated  a suspicious  fishing  vessel 
and  captured  it,  finding  50  German  submariners  trying 
to  escape.  Ellyson  remained  on  patrol  to  cover  the 
landing  of  reinforcements  and  support  the  invasion  until 
October,  then  sailed  for  Boston,  arriving  8 November  to 
begin  conversion  to  a high-speed  minesweeper.  She  was 
reclassified  DMS-19,  15  November  1944. 

After  training  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Ellyson  sailed 
from  Norfolk  3 January  1945  for  the  Pacific.  On  24 
March  she  arrived  off  Okinawa  with  the  rest  of  her 
squadron  to  sweep  in  advance  of  the  invasion.  After 
thus  making  possible  the  preassault  bombardment,  she 
supported  smaller  minesweepers  clearing  approaches  to 
the  beaches  and  inner  harbors.  After  the  landings  of  1 
April  Ellyson  joined  the  radar  picket  line.  The  varied 
and  dangerous  duties  assigned  her  squadron  in  the 
Okinawa  operation  took  a heavy  toll;  only  three  of  the 
12  ships  with  whom  she  sailed  in  the  next  3 months 


survived  undamaged.  Ellyson  went  to  the  aid  of  her 
sister  ship  Emmons  (DMS-22)  on  6 April,  attempting 
to  tow  the  abandoned  kamikaze  victim.  Flames  and  the 
threat  of  a magazine  explosion  forced  Ellyson  to  sink 
the  stricken  destroyer  early  on  7 April  to  prevent  her 
drifting  on  to  Japanese-held  Ie  Shima.  Ellyson  herself 
was  attacked  several  times  and  accounted  for  a number 
of  Japanese  planes. 

In  July  1945  Ellyson  became  flagship  for  the  task 
group  sweeping  the  East  China  Sea.  Upon  the  cease- 
fire, she  joined  3d  Fleet  off  Tokyo  Bay  and  cleared  it  for 
the  incoming  occupation  fleet  units.  In  September  she 
returned  to  Okinawa,  and  from  her  base  at  Buckner 
Bay,  served  as  command  ship  for  clearing  the  Inland 
Sea.  She  sailed  from  Japan  5 December  for  Norfolk, 
arriving  9 January  1946. 

Ellyson  remained  in  the  Atlantic,  based  at  Charles- 
ton primarily,  for  training  as  far  as  the  Caribbean.  In 
1948  she  was  immobilized  at  Charleston,  resumed  opera- 
tions that  November  when  she  sailed  to  Argentia  to 
sweep  for  an  amphibious  exercise.  Attached  to  Mine 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Ellyson  continued  to  operate  from 
Charleston  on  training  duty  along  the  east  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean.  She  served  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  1949,  1951,  and  1953.  On  4 May  1954 
her  designation  reverted  to  DD-454.  She  was  decom- 
missioned 19  October  1954,  and  transferred  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government  20  October  1954  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program.  She  serves  in  the  Japa- 
nese Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  as  Asakaze. 

Ellyson  received  seven  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Elmasada 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  75';  b.  15'2";  dr.  4';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  12;  a.  1 3-pdr.) 

Elmasada  (No.  109),  a motorboat  purchased  by  the 
Navy  in  1917,  was  commissioned  on  4 June  of  that  year. 
She  was  attached  to  the  8th  Naval  District  and  em- 
ployed in  patrol  and  transport  duties.  She  was  stricken 
from  the  Navy  List  on  20  May  1919  and  transferred  to 
the  Lighthouse  Service  at  New  Orleans. 

Elmore 

Counties  in  Alabama  and  Idaho. 

(APA-42:  dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'  6";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  500;  a 2 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Elmore  (AP-87)  was  launched  29  January  1943  as 
Sea  Panther  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  under  a Maritime  Commission  contract;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Walter  F.  George,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia;  reclassified  (APA-42),  1 February  1943; 
transferred  to  the  Navy  30  March  1943  and  placed  in 
partial  commission  the  same  day  for  ferry  to  Maryland 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Baltimore,  for  conversion;  and  commis- 
sioned in  full  25  August  1943,  Commander  D.  Harrison 
in  command. 

Elmore  sailed  from  San  Diego  13  January  1944  and 
landed  troops  and  equipment  in  the  initial  assault  on  the 
Marshalls  31  January  1944.  In  early  February  she 
reported  to  the  3d  Fleet  at  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands. 
After  training  in  the  Solomons,  she  took  part  in  landings 
on  Emirau  Island  11  April,  and  carried  troops  between 
Guadalcanal  and  New  Guinea  until  June.  On  the  4th 
she  got  underway  for  invasion  of  the  Marianas. 

Elmore  landed  troops  in  the  assault  on  Guam  21  July 
1944  and  remained  to  embark  casualties  whom  she  car- 
ried to  Eniwetok.  She  returned  to  the  Solomons  for 
training,  then  saw  action  in  the  first  wave  against  the 
Palaus  15  September.  She  staged  at  Hollandia  for  the 
coming  Philippine  invasion  and  sailed  13  October  for  the 
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Leyte  assault  a week  later.  Landing  troops  and  cargo 
under  heavy  fire,  Elmore  lost  one  killed  and  five 
wounded. 

Returning  to  Manus  and  New  Guinean  ports,  Elmore 
prepared  for  the  northern  Luzon  assault.  On  9 January 
1945  she  was  in  Lingayen  Gulf  for  the  initial  landings. 
She  remained  to  support  the  fighters  ashore,  and  on  29 
January  landed  troops  without  opposition  near  San 
Felipe.  She  returned  to  Leyte  in  February  to  be  mother 
ship  for  the  boat  pool  and  to  direct  unloading  of 
merchant  ships. 

Elmore  sailed  from  Leyte  27  March  1945  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Okinawa  on  1 April.  Four  days  after  the 
assault  she  carried  casualties  to  Guam,  continuing  to 
Seattle  for  overhaul.  She  was  on  her  way  back  when 
the  war  ended  and  upon  arrival  at  Leyte  30  August  was 
assigned  to  redeploy  troops  through  the  Philippines. 
She  made  two  voyages  to  Japan  to  land  occupation 
troops  at  Wakayama  and  Mitsugahama,  then  returned 
to  the  States  on  “Magic  Carpet”  duty  with  servicemen 
eligible  for  discharge.  After  a voyage  on  the  same  duty 
to  the  Philippines  from  November  1945  to  January 
1946,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  13  March 
1946,  and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  sale 
15  May  1946. 

Elmore  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Elmore,  Eugene  E.,  see  Eugene  E.  Elmore 

El  Occidente 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  1.  430'2'';  b.  53T';  dr.  26';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  112;  a. 

4 4") 

El  Occidente,  a transport,  was  built  in  1910  by  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va. ; transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  Shipping 
Board  27  August  1918;  and  commissioned  27  August 
1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  S.  Campbell,  USNRF, 
in  command. 

After  conversion  to  an  animal  transport,  El  Occidente 
sailed  to  Norfolk  to  load  cargo  which  included  585 
horses  and  mules,  sailing  for  France  17  September 
1918.  She  offloaded  her  cargo  at  St.  Nazaire  and  Verdon, 
and  returned  to  Norfolk  1 November,  to  load  for  a 
second  voyage,  carrying  1,467  tons  of  cargo  and  800  ani- 
mals to  Verdon  between  17  November  and  19  December. 

Returning  to  Baltimore  for  repairs  and  alterations 
which  included  the  removal  of  her  armament  and  the 
stalls  for  animal  cargo,  El  Occidente  sailed  again  15 
January  1919  for  Bordeaux  where  she  unloaded  cargo 
for  the  Army  of  Occupation  and  embarked  90  passengers 
for  return  to  the  United  States.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned at  New  York  18  March  1919,  and  delivered  to 
the  Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

Elokomin 

A river  in  Washington  State. 

(AO-55:  dp.  7,236;  1.  553';  b.  75';  dr.  32'4'';  s.  18.3  k.; 
cpl.  298;  a.  1 5",  4 3”;  cl.  Cimarron) 

Elokomin  (AO-55)  was  launched  19  October  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyards,  Sparrow’s  Point,  Md.,  under 
a Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Marcey;  transferred  to  the  Navy  30  January 
1943;  and  commissioned  30  November  1943,  Commander 
J.  A.  Ivaldi,  USNR,  in  command. 

From  January  to  August  1944  Elokomin  was  almost 
constantly  at  sea  transporting  fuel  oil,  diesel  oil,  and 
gasoline  from  Gulf  ports  to  Norfolk,  New  York,  Argen- 
tia,  and  Bermuda.  On  2 September  she  sailed  with  a 
convoy  for  Oran,  Algeria,  refueling  the  convoy  escorts 


during  the  passage  and  discharging  fuel  oil  to  the  dock 
at  Oran  upon  arrival.  She  reached  Bermuda  14  October, 
and  after  discharging  the  remainder  of  her  cargo,  re- 
turned to  Norfolk  4 days  later.  Two  similar  voyages 
were  made  to  Casablanca  after  which  she  served  as 
station  tanker  at  Bermuda  in  March  and  April  1945. 

Elokomin  returned  to  coastwise  and  Caribbean  duty 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  She  continued  on  active  service 
and  from  her  base  at  Norfolk,  operated  mainly  along 
the  east  coast  and  on  fleet  exercises.  She  alternated  this 
duty  with  6th  Fleet  tours  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  exercises  in  Euro- 
pean waters  through  1962. 

El  Oriente 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  1.  430'2" ; b.  53'1";  dr.  26';  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  112; 
a.  1 4") 

El  Oriente,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1910  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News 
Va. ; transferred  to  the  Navy  29  July  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  William 
Delahanty,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation 
service,  El  Oriente  made  four  transatlantic  voyages 
from  New  York  and  Norfolk  to  French  ports  between 
13  Adgust  1918  and  5 April  1919  to  deliver  cargo  and 
animals  for  the  Army.  She  was  then  reassigned  to 
Cruiser  and  Transport  Force  and,  after  alterations  for 
troops,  sailed  from  New  York  11  June  for  Bordeaux. 
She  returned  to  Norfolk  4 July  with  45  officers  and 
2,060  men  of  the  6th  Cavalry  on  board,  and  after  a 
similar  voyage  during  July  and  August  1919,  was  de- 
commissioned at  Philadelphia  15  September  1919,  and 
transferred  to  the  Army  for  return  to  her  owners  the 
same  day. 

El  Paso 

A city  in  Texas. 

(PF-41 : dp.  1,264;  1.  303T1";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  19 
k. ; cpl.  190;  a.  3 3'';  cl.  Tacoma) 

El  Paso  (PF-41)  was  launched  16  July  1943  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  under  a 
Maritime  Commission  contract;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Raster;  and  commissioned  1 December  1943,  Commander 
R.  J.  Borromey,  USCG,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Diego  20  February  1944,  El  Paso 
arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  4 April  after  train- 
ing at  Pearl  Harbor  and  convoy  escort  duty  to  the  Gil- 
berts and  Espiritu  Santo  en  route.  The  frigate  patrolled 
in  the  New  Guinea  area,  and  carried  out  several  bom- 
bardment missions.  On  25  May  she  shelled  enemy  posi- 
tions at  Maffin  Bay,  and  2 days  later  in  company  with 
two  DEs,  bombarded  Wakde  Island.  On  the  night  of  14 
June  she  provided  fire  support  at  Aitape,  and  on  the 
25th  blasted  the  edge  of  the  airfield  on  Wakde.  The  next 
mission  was  a combination  scouting,  salvage,  and  rescue 
job  at  Pagan  and  Fanildo  Islands  on  25  August. 

In  September  1944,  El  Paso  joined  the  screen  of  the 
forces  landing  at  Morotai,  then  operated  between  this 
newly  won  base  and  New  Guinea  during  the  buildup  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Philippines.  On  29  October,  9 days 
after  the  initial  landings,  El  Paso  arrived  at  Leyte  for 
patrol  and  screen  duty.  She  returned  to  New  Guinea  in 
November  to  bombard  Sarmi  Point  and  Mount  Makko 
on  the  11th,  then  was  assigned  to  escort  duty  between 
New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines  until  the  year’s  end. 

El  Paso  departed  Humboldt  Bay  (Hollandia),  6 Janu- 
ary 1945,  and  sailed  to  New  York  for  overhaul  during 
which  she  was  converted  to  a weather  ship.  Her  con- 
version was  interrupted  by  a convoy  escort  voyage  to 
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Oran,  Algeria,  in  April  and  May  1945.  When  the  war 
ended  the  frigate  was  on  the  way  back  to  the  Pacific, 
and  arriving  at  Leyte  23  September,  served  as  a weather 
station  ship  in  the  Philippines  until  16  April  1946.  She 
returned  to  the  west  coast,  was  decommissioned  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  18  July  1946,  and  sold  14  October  1947. 

El  Paso  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Elsie  III 

Former  name  retained. 

Elsie  III  (No.  708),  a motorboat,  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  service  on  30  June  1917  and  as- 
signed to  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  performed 
despatch,  guard,  patrol,  towing,  and  transport  duties. 
On  21  April  191§  she  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Bureau. 

Elsmere,  see  PCS— 1 4.13 


El  Sol 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  1.  430T';  b.  531";  dr.  26';  s.  16  k.;  cpl.  112; 

a.  1 4") 

El  Sol,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1910  by  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News, 
Va. ; transferred  from  the  Army  3 August  1918;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  G. 
Anderson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Naval  Overseas  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, El  Sol  carried  Army  supplies  and  animals  from 
New  York  and  Newport  News  to  the  French  ports  of 
Bordeaux,  Verdon,  and  La  Pallice  on  four  voyages 
between  2 September  1918  and  1 April  1919.  On  her 
last  voyage  she  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  disabled 
transport  Scranton  east  of  New  York  and  stood  by  for 
40  hours  until  other  aid  arrived. 

El  Sol  was  detached  from  the  Naval  Overseas  Trans- 
portation Service  3 April  1919  and  converted  to  a troop 
transport.  Assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force 
15  April,  she  made  two  additional  voyages  to  France  to 
bring  home  servicemen.  She  was  decommissioned  18 
September  1919,  and  returned  to  the  Army  for  delivery 
to  her  owners  the  same  day. 

Eltanin 

A star  in  the  constellation  Draco. 

Eltanin  (T-AK-270)  was  launched  on  16  January 
1957  by  Avondale  Marine  Ways,  Inc.,  Avondale,  La. 
She  was  turned  over  to  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  in  October  1957  for  operation  in  a noncommis- 
sioned status  on  23  August  1962  her  classification  was 
changed  to  T-AGOR-8. 

Eltinge,  General  Le  Roy,  see  General  Le  Roy  Eltinge 

Elusive 

Difficult  to  comprehend  or  define. 

(AM-225:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable ) 

Elusive  (AM-225)  was  launched  10  June  1944  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Company,  Lorain,  Ohio;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  E.  Sweat;  and  commissioned  19  February 
1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  N.  Cleaves,  USNR,  in 
command. 


Elusive  sailed  from  Lorain  22  February  1945  by  way 
of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  to  outfit  at  Algiers,  La. 
After  training  along  the  east  coast,  escort  duty  off 
Florida,  and  antisubmarine  exercises  off  Cuba,  she  ar- 
rived at  San  Pedro  21  July  for  final  minesweeping 
training.  She  sailed  16  August  for  the  Far  East,  and 
swept  mines  in  Japanese  waters,  as  well  as  voyaging  to 
Guam  and  Subic  Bay.  After  removal  of  her  guns  and 
other  demilitarization,  Elusive  arrived  at  Shanghai  22 
April  1946.  There  she  was  decommissioned  29  May 
1946,  and  transferred  to  the  Chinese  Maritime  Commis- 
sion through  the  State  Department  the  same  day. 

Ehisive  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ely 

Arthur  Vincent  Ely,  born  8 March  1912  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1935,  and 
after  aviation  training  in  1938  joined  Torpedo  Squadron 
6.  Lieutenant  Ely’s  plane  was  shot  down  4 June  1942  in 
the  Battle  of  Midway.  For  his  vigorous  assault  on  Japa- 
nese forces,  he  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross.  DE-309  was  named  in  his  honor. 


Cities  in  Minnesota  and  Nevada.  PCE-880  was  named 
in  their  honor. 


Ely  (DE-309)  was  launched  10  April  1944  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Ely, 
widow  of  Lieutenant  Ely;  and  never  completed.  Her 
construction  was  canceled  5 September  1944. 

I 

On  15  February  1956  PCE-880  (q.v.)  was  assigned  the 
name  Ely. 

Embattle 

To  array  for  battle;  to  fortify. 

I 

(AM-226:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

The  first  Embattle  (AM-226)  was  launched  17  Sep- 
tember 1944  by  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain, 
Ohio;  and  commissioned  25  April  1945,  Lieutenant  P.  A. 
Dulaney,  USNR,  in  command. 

Embattle  sailed  from  Cleveland  30  April  1945  via 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  and  after  voyage  repairs  at 
Boston  and  shakedown  exercises  at  Norfolk,  was  en 
route  to  the  Pacific  when  the  war  ended.  After  calling  at 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  she  continued  to  Okinawa,  arriving 
6 November  to  aid  in  the  postwar  minesweeping  opera- 
tions there  and  in  Japanese  waters.  Reporting  to  Subic 
Bay,  P.I.,  21  March  1946,  she  was  demilitarized  and  de- 
parted for  Shanghai,  China.  She  was  decommissioned 
there  29  May  1946,  and  turned  over  on  the  same  day  to 
the  Chinese  Maritime  Commission  via  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commission  of  the  State  Department. 

Embattle  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(AM-434:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Embattle  (AM-434)  was  launched  27 
August  1953  by  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Towne;  and  commissioned  16 
November  1954,  Lieutenant  E.  C.  Hill  in  command.  She 
was  reclassified  MSO-434,  7 February'  1955. 
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Since  commissioning  Embattle  has  served  with  Mine 
Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  engaged  in  type  training  and 
exercises  along  the  west  coast  from  her  home  port  of 
Long  Beach.  From  May  to  November  1956,  and  from 
November  1958  to  May  1959,  she  cruised  to  the  Far 
East  for  exercises  with  the  7th  Fleet  and  called  at  vari- 
ous Japanese  ports,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  From  May  1959  through  the  end  of 
1960  Embattle  cruised  the  west  coast,  training  and 
maintaining  her  readiness  at  the  traditionally  high 
Navy  level. 

Embroil 

To  confuse  or  stir  up  by  discord. 

Construction  of  Embroil  (AM-227)  was  canceled  on 
6 June  1944. 


Emeline 

Former  name  retained. 

(Pf:  1.  196';  b.  24';  dr.  12'6";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  72;  a.  2 3") 

Emeline  (No.  175),  a yacht,  was  built  as  Katoomba  in 
1898  by  Ailsa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Grenock,  Scotland; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  10  June  1917;  and  commissioned 
14  July  1917,  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Miller  in  command. 

Emeline  arrived  at  Brest,  France,  30  August  1917, 
for  patrol  off  Ushant  and  to  escort  convoys  between 
English  and  French  ports.  She  gave  invaluable  aid  to 
ships  in  distress,  rescuing  survivors  of  SS  Spro,  tor- 
pedoed on  21  December;  of  SS  Saracen,  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  off  Les  Platresses  on  26  December;  and  of  the 
torpedoed  SS  John  G.  McCullough  on  17  May  1918.  She 
returned  to  New  London  after  the  war,  was  decommis- 
sioned at  New  York  19  May  1919,  and  sold  9 October 
1920. 


Emerald 

The  prized  green  gem  stone. 


Emerald,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

I 

The  first  Emerald,  a steam  yacht,  served  as  a ferry 
boat  in  a noncommissioned  status  at  the  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  Navy  Yard  between  1864  and  1883. 

II 

The  second  Emerald  (No.  177),  a yacht,  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  on  harbor  entrance  patrol  duty 
in  the  4th  Naval  District  in  1917  and  1918. 

III 

(PYC-1 : dp.  75;  1.  99'10'';  b.  16';  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  32) 

The  third  Emerald  (PYC-1),  a yacht,  was  built  in 
1922  as  Savitar  by  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mor- 
ris Heights,  N.Y. ; acquired  by  the  Navy  25  October 
1940;  and  commissioned  27  December  1940,  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Robert  W.  Graham  in  command. 

After  calling  at  Norfolk,  Emerald  arrived  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  13  February  1941  for  patrol  duty  off  the 
Florida  coast,  and  served  as  harbor  entrance  control 
station  in  Saint  Johns  River  between  December  1941 
and  March  1942.  Her  last  service  was  as  examination 
ship  at  Key  West,  and  on  31  May  Emerald  arrived  at 
Miami,  where  she  lay  until  decommissioned  11  August 
1942.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
for  disposal  13  November  1945. 


Emery 

Jack  Mandeville  Emery,  born  9 October  1916  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  20  May  1939,  and  reported  for  active  duty  in 
Arizona  (BB-39)  13  November  1939.  He  was  killed  in 
action  when  Arizona  was  lost  in  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  7 December  1941. 

(DE-28 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3'';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Evarts) 

Emery  (DE-28)  was  launched  17  April  1943  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  without  a name,  as  BDE-28;  reallo- 
cated to  the  United  States;  assigned  the  name  Eisner 
14  June  1943;  renamed  Emery  14  July  1943;  and  com- 
missioned 14  August  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  G. 
Coburn,  USNR,  in  command. 

Emery  cleared  Pearl  Harbor  1 November  1943  for 
Funafuti  and  a month  of  local  escort  duty  in  preparation 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  during  which 
she  screened  vulnerable  tankers  fueling  assault  ships 
and  their  covering  force  of  major  combatants.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  16  December  for  training,  and 
on  16  January  1944  put  to  sea  to  protect  tankers  again 
during  the  assault  on  the  Marshalls,  after  which  she 
escorted  convoys  between  Majuro  and  Funafuti  until  9 
March. 

Between  March  1944  and  September,  Emery  sailed 
out  of  Port  Purvis  escorting  combatants,  auxiliaries,  and 
merchantmen  to  Emirau,  Green  Island,  Bougainville, 
and  other  southwest  Pacific  ports.  She  arrived  at  Manus 
27  September,  and  after  screening  a small  convoy  to  the 
Russell  Islands,  proceeded  to  Peleliu  for  antisubmarine 
patrol  and  an  escort  voyage  to  Ulithi.  She  returned  to 
Ulithi  for  brief  overhaul  in  November,  then  swung  back 
through  the  Marianas  and  Marshalls  on  convoy  duty, 
arriving  at  Eniwetok  4 March.  This  was  her  base 
through  July  1945,  as  she  carried  out  escort  missions  to 
Guam,  Saipan,  Ulithi,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Kwajalein.  Thus 
she  guarded  the  movement  of  men  and  supplies  essential 
to  the  seaborne  advance  on  Japan.  On  5 July  she  sailed 
for  San  Francisco,  where  she  was  decommissioned  15 
November  1945,  and  sold  21  July  1947. 

Emery  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Emily  B. 

Former  name  retained. 

Emily  B.  (No.  3731),  a tug,  was  chartered  by  the 
Navy  in  1918,  and  placed  in  service  in  the  5th  Naval 
District.  She  performed  towing  service  for  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  until  4 April  1919  when  she  was  taken  out  of 
service  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Emma 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(ScStr:  t.  350;  1.  156';  b.  21';  dr.  9'4";  s.  12  k.;  a.  6 
24-pdr.  how.,  2 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  first  Emma,  a screw  steamer,  was  captured  24 
July  1863  while  running  the  blockade  by  the  Army 
transport  Arago;  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the  New 
York  prize  court  30  September  1863;  fitted  out  at  New 
York  Navy  Yard;  and  put  to  sea  on  4 November  1863, 
Acting  Master  G.  B.  Livingston  in  command. 

Emma  arrived  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  7 November 
1863  to  patrol  with  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Enforcing  the 
blockade,  she  played  a significant  role  in  the  Navy’s 
indispensable  contribution  to  victory  through  isolating 
the  South  from  oversea  sources  of  supply.  Emma  joined 
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in  the  destruction  of  blockade  runner  Ella  off  Wilming- 
ton, N.C.,  6 December  1864,  and  the  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher  of  24  and  25  December  1864  and  13  to  15  January 
1865. 

On  26  April  1865,  Emma  sailed  from  Fort  Caswell, 
N.C.,  with  an  urgent  message  from  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man to  Rear  Admiral  J.  A.  Dahlgren,  commanding  the 
South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron,  which  warned  the 
Admiral  that  Confederate  President  Davis  and  his  cabi- 
net, not  yet  located,  might  attempt  to  escape  by  way  of 
Florida  to  Cuba.  Emma  put  in  to  Key  West  on  this 
cruise,  then  returned  to  patrol  the  Carolina  coast  until 
24  August,  when  she  arrived  at  Boston.  There  she  was 
decommissioned  30  August  1865  and  sold  1 November 
1865. 

II 

The  second  Emma  (No.  1223),  a wooden  motorboat, 
patrolled  in  the  5th  Naval  District  in  1917  and  1918  in 
a noncommissioned  status. 

Emma  Brown,  see  Gazelle 
Emma  Duncan,  see  Hastings 
Emma  Henry,  see  Wasp  (IV) 

Emma  Kate  Ross 

Former  name  retained. 

The  tug  Emma  Kate  Ross  was  chartered  by  the  Navy 
and  served  in  a noncommissioned  status  in  New  York 
Harbor  from  July  1918  to  May  1919. 

Emmigrant 

Former  name  retained. 

Emmigrant  (No.  3436)  was  appraised  by  the  Navy 
for  purchase  and  assignment  to  the  5th  Naval  District; 
however,  she  was  never  taken  over  although  carried 
briefly  on  the  Navy  Register. 

Emmons 

George  Foster  Emmons,  born  23  August  1811  in 
Clarendon,  Vt.,  began  his  distinguished  career  as  a mid- 
shipman 1 April  1828.  As  a lieutenant  in  Peacock  he 
participated  in  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition  of 
1838-42,  which  discovered  the  Antarctic  Continent,  and 
throughout  the  south  seas.  He  was  assigned  command 
of  the  expedition’s  overland  party  conducting  surveys 
and  exploration  from  Puget  Sound  south  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  served  with  great  honor  in  the  Mexican  and 
Civil  Wars.  As  a Rear  Admiral,  he  commanded  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  until  his  retirement  in  1873. 
Rear  Admiral  Emmons  died  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  23  July 
1884. 

(DD-457 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348'2";  b.  36'1" ; dr.  15'8";  s.  38 
k. ; cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.;  cl.  Benson) 

Emmons  (DD-457)  was  launched  23  August  1941  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Me.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Reacock,  granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Em- 
mons; and  commissioned  5 December  1941,  Lieutenant 
Commander  T.  C.  Ragan  in  command.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied DMS-22  on  15  November  1944. 

Emmons  sailed  from  Norfolk  31  January  1942  on  her 
shakedown  to  Callao,  Peru,  where  she  embarked  Peru- 
vian officers  for  Valparaiso,  Chile,  returning  to  Boston 
via  several  ports  in  Ecuador.  She  patrolled  in  New 
England  waters,  and  in  April  escorted  Ranger  (CV-4) 


across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gold  Coast,  where  the  carrier 
launched  Army  fighter  planes,  brought  for  the  base  at 
Accra  and  other  African  air  bases. 

The  summer  of  1942  found  Emmons  patrolling  out  of 
Argentia,  Newfoundland,  and  escorting  troopships  from 
Boston  to  Halifax.  At  Halifax  on  5 July  she  joined  an 
Army  transport  and  a merchantman,  whom  she  shep- 
herded to  a midocean  rendezvous  with  a British  escort 
unit  to  take  them  safely  into  Iceland.  Emmons  sailed  on 
to  join  the  British  Home  Fleet  in  Scapa  Flow  on  15 
July.  She  underwent  training  necessary  to  coordinate 
American  and  British  procedures  and  tactics.  Between 
26  and  31  July,  she  escorted  the  battleship  HMS  Duke  of 
York  to  Iceland  and  back  to  Scapa  Flow,  then  had  con- 
voy escort  duty  on  the  Scottish  coast.  On  17  August  she 
cleared  Scapa  Flow  for  Iceland,  where  she  made  rendez- 
vous with  a convoy  bound  through  the  treacherous 
northern  shipping  lanes  to  Kola  Inlet  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  which  she  returned  to  Greenock,  30  August. 

Emmons  returned  to  New  York  9 September  1942, 
and  trained  in  Casco  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  and  at  Ber- 
muda, for  the  invasion  of  north  Africa,  for  which  she 
sailed  from  Bermuda  25  October.  She  screened  carriers 
covering  landings  at  Safi  between  8 and  13  November, 
returning  by  way  of  Bermuda  and  Norfolk  to  Boston. 
After  brief  overhaul  and  coastwise  escort  duty,  she 
went  to  Cristobal  to  await  a convoy  to  New  York.  Mean- 
while she  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  9 January 
1943  to  train  briefly  with  officers  of  the  Ecuadorean 
navy.  She  guarded  the  passage  of  a convoy  to  north 
Africa  in  February,  returning  to  New  York  11  March 
for  training.  On  2 April  Emmons  put  to  sea  via  Argen- 
tia for  Scapa  Flow,  where  she  joined  the  British  Home 
Fleet  again  19  May. 

During  the  next  2V2  months,  Emmons  joined  in 
patrolling  northern  waters,  guarding  the  movement  of 
convoys  across  the  North  Atlantic,  unceasingly  alerted 
against  the  possible  sortie  of  German  ships  from  Nor- 
wegian bases.  She  also  guarded  British  carriers  in  air 
attacks  on  Norway  in  July.  Returning  to  Norfolk  9 
August  1943,  she  voyaged  to  Gibraltar  between  3 No- 
vember and  19  December  in  the  advance  scouting  line 
guarding  Iowa  (BB-61),  carrying  President  Roosevelt 
to  the  Teheran  Conference. 

Between  December  1943  and  April  1944,  Emmons 
guarded  carriers  during  their  operations  at  Newport 
and  in  Casco  Bay,  aiding  in  the  training  of  aviators. 
On  20  April  she  sailed  from  Maine  waters  for  the 
Azores,  and  Mers-el-Kebir,  Algeria,  arriving  1 May  for 
antisubmarine  patrols.  On  17  May,  her  group  teamed 
with  British  aircraft  to  sink  the  German  submarine 
U—616,  and  the  next  day,  Emmons  sailed  for  England, 
and  final  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  France,  6 
June.  After  guarding  preassault  minesweeping,  she 
joined  in  the  heavy  bombardment  prior  to  the  landing. 
She  remained  off  the  beachhead  for  3 days  as  watchdog 
for  the  vast  armada  of  ships  lining  up  with  men  and 
supplies,  then  retired  across  the  Channel  to  Plymouth, 
England,  screening  Texas  (BB-35).  Returning  to  the 
assault  area  11  June,  Emmons  served  in  the  screen 
guarding  transports  and  supply  ships  from  submarine 
attack.  After  replenishing  at  Portland,  England,  from 
21  to  24  June,  she  kept  watch  around  battle  ships  and 
cruisers  during  the  bombardment  of  Cherbourg,  25 
June. 

Emmons  returned  to  Mers-el-Kebir  10  July  1944  with 
a transport  convoy  she  had  brought  across  from  Port- 
land, then  had  escort  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  ports 
preparing  for  the  assault  on  southern  France.  She 
sailed  from  Taranto,  Italy,  for  the  beachheads,  11  Au- 
gust, and  on  the  15th  began  preinvasion  bombardment. 
She  remained  off  the  beaches  all  day  to  provide  fire 
support  to  troops  storming  ashore.  Escort  duty  took 
her  away  to  Italian  and  Corsican  ports,  but  she  returned 
to  patrol  off  the  French  Riviera  until  October. 
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Emmons  put  into  Boston  9 November  1944  for  con- 
version to  a high-speed  minesweeper,  and  after  Atlantic 
training  and  exercises  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  entered 
Ulithi  to  stage  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa.  Her  squad- 
ron put  to  sea  19  March  1945  for  the  dangerous,  vital 
task  of  clearing  Okinawa’s  waters  to  let  assault  ships 
close  the  beaches  for  the  landings  of  1 April.  She  then 
took  up  picket  duty,  and  on  6 April,  during  one  of  the 
first  of  the  massive  kamikazee  attacks,  was  a target  as 
she  sailed  with  Rodman  (DMS-21).  One  of  the  first 
planes  to  attack  struck  Rodman,  and  as  Emmons  circled 
the  stricken  ship  to  provide  antiaircraft  cover,  both 
DMS’s  were  overwhelmed  by  suicide-bent  Japanese 
planes.  Many  were  splashed,  but  Emmons  was  struck 
by  five,  almost  simultaneously.  One  hit  her  fantail,  the 
rest  to  starboard  of  her  pilot  house,  of  No.  3 gun  mount, 
on  her  waterline,  aft,  and  the  port  side  of  her  combat 
information  center.  Crippled  and  ablaze,  with  ammuni- 
tion exploding  wholesale,  Emmons  found  damage  con- 
trol a desperate,  losing  struggle.  That  day  her  gallant 
crew,  who  had  already  won  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  Okinawa,  lost  60  dead,  77  wounded.  The  rest 
had  to  abandon  ship.  Next  day,  the  7th,  the  hulk  was 
sunk  to  prevent  its  falling  into  enemy  hands. 

In  addition  to  her  Navy  Unit  Commendation,  Emmons 
received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Empire  State 

The  Empire  State  is  New  York. 

Procyon  (AG-11)  (q.v.)  was  renamed  Empire  State 
on  15  July  1931  when  she  was  turned  over  to  the  New 
York  State  Maritime  Academy  for  use  as  a training 
ship. 

Emporia 

A town  in  Kansas. 

(PF-28:  dp.  1,264;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  214;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma ) 

Emopria  (PF-28)  was  launched  30  August  1943  by 
Walter  Butler  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Superior,  Wis. ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  George  M.  Barnaby;  placed  in  service 
between  12  and  22  June  1944  for  passage  to  Houston, 
Tex.;  and  commissioned  7 October  1944,  Lieutenant 
Commander  L.  Anderson,  USCGR,  in  command. 

Emporia  arrived  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  3 De- 
cember 1944  to  begin  the  vitally  important  duty  of 
relaying  weather  reports  from  stations  at  sea  between 
Newfoundland  and  Bermuda.  Operating  primarily  in 
northern  latitudes,  she  accumulated  data  essential  to 
planning  the  movement  of  ships  and  aircraft  through- 
out the  Atlantic.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  she  con- 
tinued this  duty  to  aid  the  movement  of  troops  home 
from  Europe. 

On  22  August  1946,  Emporia  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
where  on  14  March  1946  she  was  decommissioned,  and 
immediately  recommissioned  as  a ship  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  She  was  again  decommissioned  28  August  1946, 
and  sold  to  France  26  March  1947  for  continued  weather 
patrol  service. 


Enaj 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY:  1.  89'4";  b.  17'8";  dr.  5';  s.  11  k. ; cpl.  12) 

Enaj  (No.  578),  a yacht  free  leased  to  the  Navy,  was 
commissioned  on  11  June  1917,  Ensign  L.  F.  Herreshoff, 
USNRF,  in  command,  and  sent  to  the  2d  Naval  District 
where  she  patrolled  and  executed  special  duty  assign- 
ments with  the  Inspection  Section,  Newport,  R.I.  On  31 
December  1918  she  was  returned  to  her  owner. 


Enceladus 

A satellite  of  Saturn. 

(AK-80:  t.  1,677;  1.  269'10";  b.  42'6";  dr.  20'9";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  83;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Enceladus) 

Enceladus  (AK-80)  was  built  by  the  Penn  Jersey 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.,  in  1942,  acquired  and 
commissioned  by  the  Navy  on  18  August  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Melville  M.  Coombs,  USCGR,  in  command. 

During  World  War  II  she  operated  entirely  in  the 
southwest  Pacific,  all  the  while  Coast  Guard  manned. 
She  shuttled  supplies  between  supply  bases  which  in- 
cluded Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  Tongatabu,  Torokina, 
Bougainville,  Emirau,  and  Guadalcanal.  She  was  occu- 
pied with  interisland  freight  traffic  until  4 August  1945 
when  she  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Enceladus  was  de- 
commisioned  on  18  December  1945  and  turned  over  to 
the  Maritime  Commission. 


Endicott 

Samuel  Endicott  served  as  a quarter  gunner  on  board 
Enterprise  in  the  Barbary  Wars.  He  volunteered  to 
participate  in  the  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Stephen 
Decatur,  Jr.,  commanding  Intrepid,  who  entered  the 
harbor  at  Tripoli  on  16  February  1804  and  destroyed  the 
former  U.S.  Frigate  Philadelphia. 

(DD-495:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  13'5";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Bristol) 

Endicott  (DD-495)  was  launched  by  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  5 April 
1942;  sponsored  by  Miss  Bettie  L.  Rankin;  and  commis- 
sioned ,25  February  1943,  with  Lieutenant  Commander 
W.  S.  Heald,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  DMS-35 
on  30  May  1945. 

The  destroyer  underwent  shakedown  off  San  Diego, 
was  ordered  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  in  her  first  year 
escorted  two  convoys  to  Africa  and  one  to  Ireland, 
Panama,  and  Trinidad. 

In  preparation  for  the  European  invasion  Endicott 
served  as  escort  for  merchantmen  and  transports  until 
24  May  1944  when  she  collided  with  the  freighter  SS 
Exhibitor  and  was  forced  to  undergo  repairs  at  Cardiff, 
South  Wales. 

Endicott  rejoined  the  fleet  on  12  July  and  escorted 
LSTs  and  LCIs  into  the  Mediterranean  for  the  buildup 
preparatory  to  the  attack  on  southern  France.  The 
destroyer,  together  with  British  gunboats  Scarab,  Aphis, 
and  17  motor  torpedo  boats,  was  scheduled  to  make  a 
diversionary  attack  against  the  coast  at  La  Ciotat.  The 
feint  successfully  deceived  the  enemy  and  Endicott 
sank  a German  merchantman  during  the  bombardment. 
She  then  hastened  to  rescue  the  British  gunboats  in 
their  uneven  match  against  two  German  corvettes, 
Nimet  Allah  and  Capriola,  and  though  battle  weary  she 
destroyed  both.  She  continued  to  support  coastal  oper- 
ations off  southern  France  by  escorting  a convoy  to 
Corsica,  and  HMS  Eastway  to  Salerno. 

Endicott  underwent  overhaul  and  refresher  training 
from  October  through  the  end  of  1944.  In  January  1945 
she  sailed  via  Bermuda  on  the  scouting  line,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  rendezvous  with  TG  21.5  to  escort  Quincy 
(CA-71)  on  whom  President  Roosevelt  was  embarked,  to 
Yalta  and  back  to  New  York. 

She  escorted  a convoy  to  Oran  in  mid-April  and  then 
entered  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard  for  conversion  to  a 
high-speed  minesweeper.  Dispatched  to  the  Pacific,  she 
arrived  in  San  Diego  3 days  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. 

Endicott  reported  to  Task  Force  52  at  Okinawa  on  23 
September  1945  to  begin  the  huge  task  of  ridding  the 
Yellow  Sea  of  mines.  Designated  flagship  of  the  sweep- 
ing group,  she  conducted  similar  operations  in  the 
Inland  Sea  and  Kure  area  as  well. 
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After  a period  of  overhaul  in  May  1946,  she  operated 
out  of  San  Diego  in  peacetime  patrols  and  local  exer- 
cises until  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

In  June  1950  she  weighed  anchor  for  the  coast  of 
Korea  where  she  screened  carriers  Badoeng  Strait 
(CVE-116)  and  Sicily  (CVE-118).  Steaming  to  Chin- 
hae  Wan  in  August,  she  lent  direct  fire  support  to  the 
U.N.  troops  and  on  15  September  escorted  a Korean 
LST  in  a feint  attack  against  Chang  Sa  Dong.  When 
the  LST  broached,  Endicott  stood  guard  until  help 
arrived. 

She  continued  her  harassment  of  the  enemy  following 
the  Inchon  landings,  cruising  along  the  east  coast  of 
Korea  and  supporting  the  minesweeping  force.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  year  she  afforded  sweeping  assistance 
at  Wonsan  and  then  at  Hungnam  prior  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  troops  forced  by  the  penetration  of  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

In  January  1951  she  rescued  the  crew  of  the  grounded 
Siamese  frigate  Prase  and  stood  guard  until  the  latter 
had  to  be  destroyed.  Early  in  February  she  led  a mine- 
sweeping force  in  bombarding  the  port  of  Wonsan  and 
sweeping  to  the  northward. 

An  overhaul  in  San  Diego  was  succeeded  by  Endicott’ s 
second  tour  in  Korean  waters.  She  reported  to  Com- 
mander Naval  Forces  in  October  and  returned  to  shore 
bombardment  and  patrol.  During  the  first  half  of  1952 
she  cruised  on  the  Songjin  Patrol  and  devoted  the  last  4 
months  of  the  year  to  overhaul  at  Long  Beach.  Early  in 
1953  she  again  sailed  for  the  Far  East  to  patrol  and 
provide  gun  support  for  minesweepers  operating  in  the 
Korean  area.  Endicott  received  repairs  at  Long  Beach 
in  August  and  thereafter  conducted  individual  and  fleet 
exercises  in  local  waters.  On  17  August  1954  she  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego. 
Endicott  was  reclassified  DD-495  on  15  July  1955. 

Endion 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  100';  b.  14'2";  dr.  8';s.  9 k.;  cpl.  16) 

Endion  (No.  707)  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  on  1 May  1917,  Chief  Boatswain  F.  R. 
Neal,  USNRF,  in  command.  She  was  employed  on  patrol 
in  the  1st  Naval  District  throughout  the  First  World 
War.  Stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  6 October  1919, 
she  was  subsequently  sold. 

Endurance 

The  power  of  continuing  under  pain,  hardship  or 
distress  without  being  overcome. 

I 

The  first  Endurance  (AMC-77)  was  launched  on  19 
June  1941  by  Gibbs  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Placed  in  service  on  11  October  1941,  she  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  throughout  the  war  in  the  10th 
Naval  District.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  on  6 De- 
cember 1945  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration on  7 July  1947  for  disposal. 

II 

(AM-435:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Endurance  (AM-435)  was  launched  8 
August  1952  by  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Gerry  A.  Borovich; 
and  commissioned  19  May  1954,  Lieutenant  L.  E.  Martin 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  MSO-435  on  7 Febru- 
ary 1955. 

On  21  April  1954,  Endurance  arrived  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  her  home  port,  and  began  training  operations 


along  the  southern  coast  of  California.  In  July  1955  she 
made  a good  will  cruise  to  Acapulco,  Mexico,  returning 
to  local  duty  on  exercises,  drills,  and  operations  with 
ships  of  other  types.  Endurance  made  her  first  cruise 
to  the  Far  East  between  August  1957  and  February 
1958,  during  which  she  exercised  with  ships  of  the 
Japanese  Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  and  the  navy  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  Her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East,  from  January  through  July  1960,  included 
minesweeping  exercises  at  Okinawa,  and  another  period 
of  assistance  to  the  Chinese  navy  in  developing  their 
modern  mine  warfare  techniques.  Arriving  at  Long 
Beach  on  19  July,  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  given 
to  operations  and  ship  overhaul. 

Endymion 

A Greek  mythological  character,  always  a beautiful 
youth,  who  is  variously  described  as  a hunter,  shepherd, 
and  king  of  Elis. 

( ARL-9 : dp.  2,220;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  14';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  255;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Achelous) 

Endymion  was  laid  down  as  LST-513,  reclassified 
ARL-9  on  3 November  1943,  launched  on  17  December; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hanley;  and  commissioned 
on  9 May  1944,  Lieutenant  A.  Edgell  in  command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  she  sailed  for  Guantanamo  Bay,  joined  a convoy 
headed  toward  the  Panama  Canal,  and  proceeded  inde- 
pendently to  San  Diego.  Continuing  to  Pearl  Harbor 
she  deployed  with  TG  32.6  to  Guadalcanal  where  she 
arrived  on  26  August  1944.  She  effected  repairs  here 
and  at  the  Russell  Islands  before  joining  a task  group 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Palau  Islands  where  she 
carried  on  her  vital  work. 

From  3 October  to  25  February  1945  she  was  active 
at  Kossol  Passage.  On  the  latter  date  she  sailed  in 
convoy  to  Leyte  where  she  remained  for  a month  in  the 
performance  of  diving  operations  and  repairing  of  land- 
ing craft.  She  next  proceeded  with  Task  Unit  51.14.3 
for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa  and  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  battle-  and  weather-damaged  destroyers, 
landing  craft  and  patrol  vessels.  On  28  April  1945  she 
suffered  damage  from  a shrapnel  burst  which  wounded 
15  of  her  crew. 

On  10  May  1945  she  changed  her  anchorage  to  Buck- 
ner Bay  where  she  underwent  frequent  suicide  plane 
attacks,  but  continued  uninterrupted  her  repair  service. 

She  got  underway  with  Task  Unit  31.29.29  for  Saipan 
on  7 June  1945  and  thence  for  Pearl  Harbor.  On  21 
June  she  was  torpedoed,  suffering  11  wounded  and  dam- 
age to  her  steering  gear.  A subchaser  was  dispatched 
to  bring  her  in  to  Eniwetok  Harbor  where  temporary 
repairs  were  made.  She  continued  to  Pearl  Harbor 
where  she  readied  herself  for  return  to  the  States. 

Endymion  began  a period  of  overhaul  at  Astoria, 
Oreg.,  on  9 November  1945.  She  was  decommissioned  on 
30  November  1946  and  was  placed  in  the  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  where  she  remains. 

Energy 

Capacity  for  performing  work;  inherent  power. 

I 

( AMC-78 : dp.  219  (f.) ; 1.  97'6";  b.  22'3";  dr.  9';  s.  10  k,; 
cpl.  17;  a.  2 50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

The  first  Energy  (AMC-78)  was  launched  20  Septem- 
ber 1941  by  W.  A.  Robinson,  Inc.,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  Benedix;  and  commissioned  1 
January  1942,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  J.  L.  Maloney, 
USNR,  in  command. 
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After  conducting  tests  at  the  Mine  Warfare  School  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  Energy  arrived  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda, 
24  March  1942,  for  sweeping  duty  until  20  October,  when 
she  sailed  for  Boston.  Here  she  was  decommissioned  9 
November  1942,  and  given  “in-service”  status.  She  be- 
came YDT-3  in  July  1946  and  continues  to  serve  with 
the  1st  Naval  District. 

II 

(AM-436:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36’;  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Energy  (AM-436)  was  launched  13  Feb- 
ruary 1953  by  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Baughman;  and  com- 
missioned 16  July  1954,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  H. 
Sonntag  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  MSO-436, 
7 February  1955. 

Energy  arrived  at  Long  Beach,  her  home  port,  3 Au- 
gust 1954,  and  began  training  along  the  west  coast  with 
the  ships  of  her  division.  On  4 January  1956,  she  sailed 
for  her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific,  taking 
part  in  a large-scale  exercise  off  Iwo  Jima,  and  training 
with  ships  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  China.  Return- 
ing to  her  home  port  15  June,  she  cruised  along  the  west 
coast  during  the  next  year,  conducting  sonar  tests  and 
serving  as  a schoolship  for  officers  of  the  Thailand  navy. 

During  her  second  deployment  to  the  Far  East,  from 
2 June  1958  to  6 January  1959,  Energy  stood  by  at 
Taiwan  during  the  crisis  brought  on  by  renewed  Com- 
munist shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  and  again 
exercised  with  Chinese  minesweepers.  Specialized  mine 
warfare  exercises  and  general  training  with  the  fleet, 
along  with  visits  to  various  west  ports,  were  conducted 
through  the  summer  of  1960.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
year  Energy  served  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  Far  East 
waters. 


Engage 

To  go  into  action  with;  to  involve. 

I 

(AM-93:  dp.  295;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  7'7";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Adroit) 

Engage  (AM-93)  was  launched  11  July  1942  by  Dravo 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  O’Brien; 
and  commissioned  22  October  1942,  Lieutenant  R.  E. 
Fitzpatrick,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
PC-1597  on  1 June  1944,  and  her  name  canceled. 

The  first  Engage  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  12  De- 
cember 1942  from  her  shakedown  off  Florida,  and 
cruised  again  to  Florida  ports  the  next  month  on  coastal 
escort  duty.  She  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  4 February 
1943  for  operations  in  Chesapeake  Bay  until  10  March, 
when  she  sailed  on  escort  duty  to  Bermuda.  Here  she 
served  on  escort  and  patrol  duty,  as  well  as  training 
with  submarines,  occasionally  leaving  the  area  to  escort 
ships  to  Norfolk. 

On  4 July  1944,  PC-1597  sailed  in  convoy  from  Nor- 
folk for  Bizerte,  Tunisia,  arriving  23  July.  She  moved 
on  to  Naples,  Italy,  and  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  from  which  she 
cleared  13  August  for  the  invasion  of  southern  France. 
During  the  initial  assault,  she  acted  as  reference  vessel 
for  the  waves  of  landing  craft  bringing  the  troops 
ashore,  then  patrolled  off  the  transport  area.  Through 
the  next  month,  she  supported  the  buildup  in  southern 
France  by  escorting  convoys  to  the  beachheads,  and 
patrolling  along  the  Riviera.  At  the  close  of  September, 
she  began  general  escort  duty  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean until  27  May  1945  when  she  sailed  for  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  There  she  was  decommissioned  19  November 
1945  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal  8 November  1946. 


PC-1597  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(AM-433:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Engage  (AM-433)  was  launched  18  June 
1953  by  Colberg  Boat  Works,  Stockton,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Richmond;  and  commissioned  29 
June  1954,  Lieutenant  S.  J.  Martin  in  command.  She 
was  reclassified  MSO-433,  7 February  1955. 

From  her  home  port  at  Long  Beach,  where  she  first 
arrived  21  July  1954,  Engage  operated  in  mine  warfare 
and  general  training  along  the  west  coast,  preparing 
for  her  deployments  to  the  Far  East  in  1955-56,  1958, 
and  1960.  During  these,  she  trained  with  minecraft  of 
the  navies  of  the  Republics  of  China  and  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Royal  Thailand  navy,  since  an  important  duty 
for  minecraft  serving  in  the  Far  East  is  to  improve  the 
readiness  of  friendly  navies  to  operate  in  mutual  de- 
fense. 


Engineer 

One  versed  in  or  practicing  any  branch  of  engineering. 

I 

The  first  Engineer,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  pur- 
chased at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1836.  She  was  used  as  a 
tug  and  dispatch  boat  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and  in 
1839  and  1842  performed  survey  duty.  In  1857  Engineer 
was  condemned  by  survey  and  on  13  April  ordered  sold 
at  public  auction. 

II 

The  second  Engineer,  a seagoing  tug,  was  taken  over 
in  1917  on  loan  from  the  Army  and  served  in  the  15th 
Naval  District  during  World  War  I.  She  was  returned 
to  the  Army  in  1919,  then  purchased  by  the  Navy  on  9 
October  1922.  Engineer  was  reclassified  YFB-12  and 
renamed  San  Felipe  on  1 November  1922.  She  served  as 
a passenger  ferryboat  in  the  16th  Naval  District  until 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  24  July  1942. 

England 

John  Charles  England,  born  in  Harris,  Mo.,  11  De- 
cember 1920,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  6 September 
1940,  and  was  commissioned  ensign  6 June  1941.  On  3 
September  1941,  he  reported  for  duty  in  Oklahoma 
(BB-37),  and  was  killed  in  action  during  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941. 

(DE-635 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl. 

Buckley) 

England  (DE-635)  was  launched  26  September  1943 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  H.  B.  England,  mother  of  Ensign  England;  and 
commissioned  10  December  1943,  Commander  W.  B. 
Pendleton  in  command. 

England  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  12  March  1944 
from  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Funafuti,  and 
Guadalcanal.  She  took  up  escort  duty  between  Espiritu 
Santo  and  Guadalcanal,  occasionally  sailing  to  Noumea, 
and  once  to  the  Marshalls. 

On  18  May  1944,  with  two  other  destroyers,  England 
cleared  Port  Purvis  on  a hunt  for  Japanese  submarines 
during  a passage  to  Bougainville.  During  the  next  8 
days,  she  was  to  set  an  impressive  record  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  never  matched  in  World  War  II  by  any 
other  American  ship,  as  she  hunted  down  and  sank  1-16 
on  19  May,  RO-106  on  22  May,  RO-10U  on  23  May, 
RO-116  on  24  May,  and  RO-108  on  26  May.  In  three  of 
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these  cases,  the  other  destroyers  were  in  on  the  begin- 
ning of  the  actions,  but  the  kill  in  every  case  was 
England’s  alone.  Quickly  replenishing  depth  charges  at 
Manus,  England  was  back  in  action  on  31  May  to  join 
with  four  other  ships  in  sinking  RO-105.  This  superla- 
tive performance  won  for  England  a Presidential  Unit 
Citation,  and  the  assurance  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  E.  J.  King,  “There’ll  always  be  an 
England  in  the  United  States  Navy.”  His  pledge  was 
fulfilled  6 October  1960,  when  DLG-22  was  assigned  the 
name  England. 

Through  the  summer  of  1944,  England  sailed  through- 
out the  northern  Solomons,  providing  the  escort  services 
necessary  for  the  building  up  of  bases,  preparations  for 
the  renewed  assaults  on  Japanese  territories  to  the 
north,  and  provision  of  supplies  to  garrison  forces  on 
the  islands  of  the  southwest  Pacific.  In  August,  she 
underwent  repairs  at  Manus,  and  between  24  September 
and  15  October  voyaged  from  the  Treasury  Islands  to 
Sydney,  Australia.  From  the  Treasuries,  she  sailed 
guarding  a convoy  to  Hollandia,  where  she  arrived  18 
October,  and  on  the  26th  got  underway  on  the  first  of 
two  voyages  to  escort  reinforcement  convoys  to  newly 
invaded  Leyte.  She  returned  to  Manus  and  local  escort 
duty  2 December. 

From  2 January  1945,  England  escorted  convoys  be- 
tween Manus  and  Ulithi,  the  major  base  for  operations 
of  the  carrier  task  forces,  and  later  to  be  the  staging 
point  for  the  assaults  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  The 
escort  vessel  sailed  to  Kossol  Roads  in  February,  bring- 
ing in  a convoy  later  routed  on  to  the  Philippines,  then 
resumed  her  duty  on  the  Manus-Ulithi  sealanes.  She 
sailed  from  Ulithi  23  March  for  the  preinvasion  bom- 
bardment of  Okinawa,  returned  to  Ulithi  to  join  the 
screen  of  two  cruisers,  guarding  them  back  to  Okinawa 
to  join  the  5th  Fleet  just  after  the  initial  assault  on  1 
April.  Between  6 and  17  April,  she  voyaged  to  Saipan 
screening  unladen  transports,  then  took  up  a screening 
and  patrol  station  north  of  the  Kerama  Retto. 

On  9 May  1945,  while  on  station,  England  was  at- 
tacked by  three  Japanese  dive  bombers.  Her  antiaircraft 
fire  set  the  first  of  these  flaming,  but  the  plane  crashed 
England  on  her  starboard  side,  just  below  the  bridge. 
The  kamikaze  pilot  had  remembered  his  instructions  to 
knock  out  the  ship’s  nerve  center  and  kill  as  many  as 
possible  of  her  officers.  With  the  bomb  of  the  plane  ex- 
ploding just  after  the  crash,  England’s  men  began  a 
dangerous  race  against  time,  to  quench  the  fires  and  save 
their  ship,  while  combat  air  patrol  shot  down  the  two 
other  attackers.  She  was  able  to  make  Kerama  Retto 
under  tow,  with  37  of  her  men  killed  or  missing  and  25 
wounded. 

England  sailed  on  to  Leyte,  where  she  received  tempo- 
rary repairs  to  put  her  in  shape  for  the  long  voyage 
home.  On  16  July  1945  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia  for 
permanent  repairs  and  conversion  to  a high-speed  trans- 
port. The  end  of  the  war,  however,  halted  this  work, 
and  she  was  decommissioned  15  October  1945  and  sold 
26  November  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  England 
received  10  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


English 

Robert  Henry  English,  bom  16  January  1888  in  War- 
ren ton,  Ga.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1911,  and  early  in  his  naval  career  became  a sub- 
mariner. In  1917,  while  commanding  O-U  (SS-65),  he 
won  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  great  heroism  in  rescuing 
an  officer  trapped  in  0-5  (SS-66)  after  an  explosion. 
After  a series  of  important  assignments,  he  became 
commanding  officer  of  Helena  (CL-50),  and  during  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941  was 
one  of  the  first  to  bring  his  ship  into  action.  On  14  May 
1942,  he  became  Commander,  Submarines,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  and  was  so  serving  when  killed  in  an  airplane 


accident  in  California  21  January  1943.  For  his  excep- 
tionally meritorious  service  in  his  last  assignment,  Rear 
Admiral  English  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

(DD-696 : dp.  2,200;  1.  376'6";  b.  40';  dr.  15'8";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21”  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Allen  M. 

Sumner) 

English  (DD-696)  was  launched  27  February  1944  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J. ; 
sponsored  by  Ensign  Eloise  W.  English,  USNR(W), 
daughter  of  Rear  Admiral  English;  and  commissioned 
4 May  1944,  Commander  J.  T.  Smith  in  command. 

English  arrived  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  3 September 

1944  for  final  training,  and  service  as  plane  guard  dur- 
ing the  qualification  of  aviators  in  carrier  operations. 
On  17  December,  she  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  for 
Ulithi,  where  on  28  December  she  joined  the  screen  for 
mighty  carrier  TF  38.  She  put  to  sea  2 days  later  for 
air  strikes  to  neutralize  Japanese  bases  on  Formosa, 
Luzon,  Okinawa,  and  the  Indo-China  coast  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  invasion  of  Lingayen  Gulf.  English  re- 
turned to  Ulithi  to  replenish  between  26  January  1945 
and  8 February,  then  sailed  to  Saipan  to  meet  Indian- 
apolis (CA-35)  and  escort  her  to  a rendezvous  with 
newly  designated  TF  58.  She  screened  the  carriers  as 
they  launched  the  series  of  strikes  accompanying  the 
Iwo  Jima  operation,  hitting  Tokyo  both  before  and 
after  the  assault,  Iwo  Jima  itself,  and  Okinawa. 

After  taking  on  fuel  and  stores  at  Ulithi  from  4 
March  1945  to  14  March,  English  sortied  with  TF  58 
for  strikes  on  Kyushu  heralding  the  Okinawa  operation. 
When  Franklin  (CV-13)  was  heavily  damaged  by  bomb- 
ing on  19  March  off  Kyushu,  English  screened  the  car- 
rier’s retirement  from  the  action  area,  then  rejoined  the 
screen  for  strikes  on  Okinawa  and  nearby  islands  in  the 
days  preceeding  the  assault.  On  1 April,  she  closed 
Okinawa  to  provide  fire  support  for  the  invading  troops, 
returning  to  the  carrier  screen  for  continued  strikes  on 
shore  targets  and  Japanese  shipping.  She  left  the  task 
force  to  bombard  Minami  Daito  Shima  on  the  night  of 
10  May.  Next  day  English  went  close  alongside  Bunker 
Hill  (CV-17),  damaged  by  a suicide  plane,  to  help  in 
fighting  fires,  and  to  take  off  Vice  Admiral  M.  A. 
Mitscher  and  his  staff,  whom  she  transferred  to  another 
carrier. 

English  put  in  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  from  1 June 

1945  to  1 July  for  repairs  and  exercises,  then  sailed 
again  with  TF  38  for  the  final  pounding  series  of  air 
strikes  on  the  Japanese  homeland.  She  closed  the  coast 
of  Honshu  on  18  July  to  hunt  Japanese  shipping  in 
Sagami  Wan  and  to  bombard  targets  on  Nojima  Saki. 
In  Tokyo  Bay  from  10  to  19  September,  English  voyaged 
to  escort  occupation  shipping  from  the  Marianas,  then 
after  2%  months  of  occupation  duty  cleared  Sasebo  for 
the  long  passage  to  Boston,  where  she  arrived  26  April 
1946. 

English  operated  out  of  Boston,  and  later  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans,  for  exercises  and  to  train  members  of 
the  Naval  Reserve,  cruising  along  the  east  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean.  From  23  April  1949  she  was  home  ported 
at  Norfolk,  from  which  she  sailed  6 September  for  her 
first  tour  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  returned  to  Norfolk  26  January  1950  for 
exercises  off  the  Virginia  Capes  and  in  the  Caribbean. 

Alerted  for  distant  deployment  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war,  English  departed  Norfolk  6 September 
1950  for  the  Panama  Canal,  San  Diego,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Midway,  and  Yokosuka,  where  she  arrived  5 October. 
She  supported  the  withdrawal  from  Hungnam,  then 
proceeded  with  two  corvettes  of  the  Royal  Thai  navy  to 
shell  Communist  positions  at  Choderi  and  Chonjin.  On 
7 January  1951,  one  of  these,  HMTS  Prase,  grounded 
in  a heavy  snowstorm,  and  after  arduous  attempts  to 
salvage  her,  English  destroyed  the  corvette  with  gunfire. 
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On  20  January  1951  English  began  duty  as  direct  fire- 
support  ship  for  a division  of  the  Korean  army,  blasting 
positions  at  Kanson,  Kosong,  and  Kangnung  to  support 
the  Korean  advance  ashore.  She  served  on  blockade  at 
Chongjin  and  Wonsan,  where  in  20  consecutive  days  on 
the  firing  line  she  silenced  20  attacks  by  Communist 
shore  batteries.  After  a final  period  of  service  screening 
carriers  on  both  coasts  of  Korea,  she  sailed  from  Yoko- 
suka 11  May  eastbound  for  Norfolk. 

From  her  return  to  Norfolk  9 June  1951,  English 
resumed  local  training  operations,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1952  joined  in  cold-weather  exercises  off  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia.  On  26  August  1952  she  departed  for 
NATO  operations  in  which  she  visited  British  ports, 
sailing  on  to  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
which  she  returned  to  Norfolk  5 February  1953.  In  the 
fall  of  1954  she  visited  Lisbon,  Portugal.  On  31  Oc- 
tober, while  at  sea  for  a major  fleet  exercise,  she  was  in 
collision  with  Wallace  L.  Lind  (DD-703),  but  though 
English  lost  50  feet  of  her  bow,  she  suffered  no  casual- 
ties. Skillful  seamanship  brought  her  into  port  under 
her  own  power,  and  she  was  repaired  in  time  to  join  in 
large-scale  exercises  in  the  Caribbean  early  in  1955. 

From  May  to  August  1955,  English  made  a good  will 
cruise  to  ports  of  northern  Europe,  and  between  28  July 
1956  and  4 December  served  again  in  the  Mediterranean, 
visiting  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Suez  Crisis,  she  aided  in  evacuating  American 
citizens  from  the  troubled  area,  and  patrolled  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  to  serve  with  the  6th  Fleet.  Returning 
to  Norfolk  in  April  she  spent  the  remainder  of  1959  and 
all  of  1960  in  conducting  an  intensive  program  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  exercises. 

English  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  four  for  Korean  war  service. 

Engstrom 

Warren  Leonard  Engstrom,  born  5 January  1921  in 
Superior,  Wis.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1942,  which  was  graduated  in  December  1941. 
He  reported  for  duty  in  Northampton  (CA-26)  5 Feb- 
ruary 1942,  and  was  killed  in  action  30  November  1942 
when  his  ship  was  damaged  in  the  Battle  of  Tassa- 
faronga.  Just  prior  to  his  death  he  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant  (junior  grade). 

(DE-50 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Evarts) 

Engstrom  (DE-50)  was  launched  24  July  1942  by 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  as  HMS  Drury  (BDE-50) ; 
reallocated  to  the  U.S.  Navy;  assigned  the  name 
Engstrom  4 March  1943;  and  commissioned  21  June 
1943,  Lieutenant  D.  A.  Nienstedt,  USNR,  in  command. 

Engstrom  sailed  from  Philadelphia  20  August  1943 
for  Norfolk,  where  she  joined  a convoy  bound  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  San  Diego,  arriving  on  the  west 
coast  9 September.  On  the  27th,  she  got  underway  for 
Adak  and  over  a year  of  duty  in  northern  waters.  Often 
fighting  weather  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  enemy,  she 
escorted  combatant  and  auxiliary  ships,  acted  as  radar 
picket  ship  for  air  operations  between  Attu  and  Para- 
mushiro,  and  screened  surveying  ships. 

The  escort  vessel  returned  to  Mare  Island  19  January 
1945  for  overhaul,  and  after  training  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
sailed  on  convoy  duty  to  Eniwetok  and  Saipan,  her  base 
from  31  March  through  the  end  of  the  war  for  escort 
assignments  to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  Guam,  and  Iwo  Jima. 
The  men  and  supplies,  whose  movement  she  guarded, 
saw  action  on  Okinawa. 

Between  12  September  and  11  October  1945,  when  she 
sailed  for  home,  Engstrom  patrolled  out  of  Guam.  She 
reached  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  24  October,  and  was  decom- 
missioned 19  December  1945  and  sold  26  December  1946. 


Enhance 

To  augment  or  add. 


The  construction  of  Enhance  (AM-228)  was  canceled 

6 June  1944. 

I 

(MSO-437 : dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

Enhance  (AM-437)  was  launched  11  October  1952  by 
Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martinolich;  reclassified  MSO-437, 

7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  16  April  1955,  Lieu- 
tenant R.  P.  Green  in  command. 

From  her  home  port,  Long  Beach,  Califs,  Enhance 
operated  along  the  west  coast  on  training  and  exercises 
in  mine  warfare.  She  sailed  from  Long  Beach  1 October 
1956  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Far  East.  During  that  fall’s  crisis  over  the  Suez  Canal, 
Enhance  patrolled  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  recording  the 
movement  of  shipping,  as  part  of  the  intensified  alert- 
ness required  of  the  Navy  during  periods  of  interna- 
tional tension  anywhere  in  the  world.  She  returned  to 
Long  Beach  12  April  1957  and  resumed  her  west  coast 
operations. 

During  her  second  Far  Eastern  deployment,  from  2 
April  1959  to  16  October,  Enhance  joined  in  exercises 
with  minecraft  of  the  navies  of  the  Republics  of  China 
and  Korea.  Returning  to  west  coast  operations,  on  8 
January  1960  she  rescued  four  men  from  an  overturned 
sailboat  off  Long  Beach.  In  June  1960  she  visited  Port- 
land, Oreg.  Enhance  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year 
conducting  type  training  and  under  overhaul  at  San 
Diego. 

Eniuietok 

An  atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  invaded  and  captured 
by  U.S.  forces  in  February  1944. 

The  name  Eniwetok  was  assigned  to  CVE-125  but  her 
construction  was  canceled  on  12  August  1945. 

Enoree 

A river  in  South  Carolina. 

(AO-69:  dp.  5,782;  1.  501'8";  b.  68';  dr.  30'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  244;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Chiwawa) 

Enoree  (AO-69),  formerly  Sachem,  was  built  for  the 
Maritime  Commission  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.  She  was  acquired  by  the  Navy  and 
commissioned  on  23  January  1943,  Commander  W.  S. 
Campbell  in  command. 

From  1 April  1943  to  15  March  1944  she  made  several 
transatlantic  convoy  crossings  to  ports  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  north  Africa  as  well  as  trips  between  Norfolk 
and  Texas  ports. 

On  15  April  1944  Enoree  completed  a yard  overhaul 
during  which  she  had  installed  a 160-ton  crane.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Pearl  Harbor  on  19  May,  she  departed  thence 
to  begin  her  important  role  in  fueling  and  supplying 
ammunition  to  the  ships  which  operated  against  the 
Marianas,  during  the  summer  months.  In  September 
she  fueled  the  naval  forces  involved  in  the  western 
Caroline  Islands  offensive. 

Arriving  at  Ulithi  on  13  October  she  was  assigned  as 
station  tanker  and  designated  to  assist  in  salvage  opera- 
tions. For  the  remainder  of  the  war  she  used  this  as 
home  port,  radiating  out  to  fuel  elements  of  the  3d  and 
5th  Fleets  in  support  of  drives  against  Luzon  and  Oki- 
nawa. In  October  1945  she  joined  the  occupation  forces 
in  Japan,  remaining  there  until  March  1946. 
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Following  a stay  in  Buckner  Bay,  she  set  sail  for  San 
Francisco,  arriving  on  4 October  1946.  Returning  to  the 
east  coast  she  was  decommissioned  on  27  March  1947  and 
placed  in  reserve. 

Enoree  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  1950  and  placed 
in  commission  on  18  October  of  that  year,  with  Com- 
mander Samuel  H.  Pattie,  in  command.  She  engaged  in 
training  exercises  and  coastal  operations  until  early 
1951  when  she  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  25  Febru- 
ary she  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  on  30  March  1951 
was  transferred  to  MSTS  under  whose  command  she 
served  until  10  December  1954  when  she  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  the  San  Diego  Group  of  the  Pacific 
Reserve  Fleet. 

She  was  commissioned  for  the  third  time  on  10  De- 
cember 1956  but  remained  so  only  until  22  October  1957. 
She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  1 February 
1959  and  transferred  to  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet. 

Enoree  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Enquirer 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY) 

Enquirer,  a yacht,  was  built  in  1896  by  the  Union 
Drydock  Company,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  28  May  1898;  and  commissioned  22  June  1898, 
Lieutenant  W.  H.  Stayton,  USANF,  in  command. 

Enquirer  served  on  patrol  out  of  New  York  from 
Newport,  R.I.,  to  Seabright,  N.J.,  until  placed  out  of 
commission  9 August  1898  at  New  York.  She  was  sold 
to  the  War  Department  for  use  as  a survey  ship  20  July 
1899. 


Enright 

Robert  Paul  Francis  Enright,  born  28  September 
1916  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  20 
July  1940,  and  was  commissioned  ensign  14  March  1941. 
He  was  killed  in  action  when  his  ship  Hammann  (DD- 
412)  was  sunk  6 June  1942  in  the  Battle  of  Midway. 

(DE-216:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl. 

Buckley) 

Enright  (DE-216)  was  launched  29  May  1943  by 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
L.  Enright,  mother  of  Ensign  Enright;  and  commis- 
sioned 21  September  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  A. 
Wildner  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  APD-66  on 
21  January  1945. 

Enright  made  two  voyages  from  east  coast  ports  to 
escort  convoys  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  between  15 
November  and  9 December  1943,  then  took  up  demanding 
duty  escorting  convoys  across  the  North  Atlantic.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  she  made  six  voyages  to  British  ports, 
guarding  the  passage  of  men  and  supplies  destined  for 
the  vast  operations  on  the  European  continent,  and  one 
voyage  to  Oran. 

On  16  April  1944,  while  westward  bound,  Enright  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  merchantmen  of  her  convoy.  A 65- 
foot  hole  was  torn  in  her  port  quarter,  all  living  spaces 
were  flooded,  and  she  took  on  a 12°  list.  The  high 
quality  of  her  crew  was  shown  both  in  damage  control 
work  and  the  seamanship  which  brought  her  safely  back 
to  New  York,  where  she  repaired  in  a month. 

Converted  to  a high-speed  transport  at  Boston  Navy 
Yard  early  in  1945,  Enright  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 April 
for  Pacific  duty.  She  trained  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  2 
weeks,  then  escorted  a convoy  to  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi, 
continuing  to  arrive  off  Okinawa  11  June.  Aside  from 
a 2-week  absence  in  July  to  bring  a convoy  to  Okinawa 


from  Leyte,  Enright  served  in  the  antisubmarine  screen 
around  Okinawa  until  24  July.  For  the  next  month,  she 
carried  mail  among  southern  Philippines,  and  to  Brunei 
Bay,  Borneo. 

Enright  cleared  Leyte  Gulf  21  August  1945  to  escort 
a supply  convoy  to  a rendezvous  off  Tokyo  Bay,  then 
returned  to  Manila  to  begin  a series  of  voyages  escort- 
ing transports  and  carrying  troops  herself  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan  and  China.  On  2 December,  she  sailed 
from  Manila  for  Norfolk,  arriving  11  January  1946. 
She  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  21  June  1946. 

Enright  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Ensenore 

An  American  Indian  chief  of  the  Secotan  tribe. 

Ensenore  (YTB-217),  has  served  in  a noncommis- 
sioned status  in  the  1st  Naval  District  from  1944 
through  1962. 

Ensign 

(SP:  1.  68';  b.  ll'S";  dr.  4'9";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  9) 

Ensign  (No.  1051),  a motorboat  free  leased  to  the 
Navy,  was  commissioned  on  17  September  1917,  Boat- 
swain W.  C.  Mills,  USNRF,  in  command,  and  assigned 
to  the  3d  Naval  District  where  she  performed  net  patrol 
duty  in  New  York  harbor  until  May  1918.  On  14  June 
she  arrived  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  she  joined  the  sec- 
tion patrol  in  the  9th  Naval  District.  Following  decom- 
missioning, she  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  30  January 
1919. 


Entemedor 

A fish  of  the  electric  ray  family  found  in  shallow 
waters  from  Baja  California  to  Panama. 

(SS-340:  dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

SS-340,  originally  named  Chickwick,  was  renamed 
Entemedor  on  24  September  1942  and  launched  17 
December  1944  by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  V.  Izac;  and  commissioned  6 April 
1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  in  com- 
mand. 

Entemedor  reached  Pearl  Harbor  29  June  1945  from 
New  London,  en  route  to  Midway  for  advanced  training 
and  to  prepare  for  war  patrols.  She  put  to  sea  on  her 
first  war  patrol  24  July,  and  served  as  lifeguard  for 
air  strikes  on  Marcus  Island  before  sailing  on  to  patrol 
off  Japan.  When  hostilities  ceased  she  was  ordered  to 
Saipan,  where  she  arrived  17  August. 

The  submarine  returned  to  Seattle  22  September  1945, 
and  began  a program  of  training  operations  along  the 
west  coast  from  San  Diego.  In  1946  and  1947,  she  made 
extended  cruises  in  the  Far  East,  basing  at  Subic  Bay. 
She  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Mare 
Island  Shipyard  10  December  1948. 

Recommissioned  24  October  1950,  Entemedor  trained 
off  the  coast  of  California,  and  on  2 January  1951  sailed 
for  New  London  and  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year  operated  in  the  Atlantic.  On  31  January  1952  she 
entered  the  Electric  Boat  Co.’s  yard  for  extensive 
modernization,  was  placed  in  commission  in  reserve  28 
February  1952,  and  returned  to  active  status  17  October 
1952. 

Every  second  year  beginning  in  1953  Entemedor  de- 
ployed to  the  Mediterranean  to  serve  with  the  6th  Fleet, 
and  from  her  home  port  at  New  London  also  sailed  for 
a midshipman  cruise  to  northern  European  ports  in  the 
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summer  of  1958,  and  to  Portland,  England,  in  February 
1960.  Her  stateside  operations  included  participation  in 
large-scale  exercises  off  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  serving  as  target  for  TF  “Alfa,”  in  develop- 
ment of  antisubmarine  warfare  techniques.  Through 
1962  she  continued  to  operate  from  New  London. 

Enterprise 

Boldness,  energy,  and  invention  in  practical  affairs. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  70;  cpl.  50;  a.  12  4-pdr.,  10  swivels) 

The  first  Enterprise,  a British  supply  sloop,  was  cap- 
tured 18  May  1775  at  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  Canada,  by 
Colonel  B.  Arnold,  named  Enterprise,  and  armed  for  use 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

On  28  August  1775,  Enterprise  and  other  vessels  em- 
barked more  than  1,000  troops  as  part  of  an  expedition 
against  St.  Johns,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  Though  St. 
Johns  and  Montreal  were  captured,  and  Quebec  was 
besieged,  the  arrival  of  strong  British  reinforcements 
forced  the  Americans  to  withdraw  from  Canada  in  the 
spring  of  1776.  Enterprise  and  the  other  craft  sailed  to 
Isle  aux  Noix  in  the  Richelieu  River  where  they  waited 
while  Arnold  directed  the  building  of  a fleet  at  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  and  the  British- 
built  ships  at  St.  Johns. 

The  battle  was  finally  joined  on  11  October  1776  at 
Valcour  Island,  near  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  Arnold  chose  the 
site  and  deployed  to  await  the  British  advance.  Though 
markedly  inferior  in  firepower,  Arnold’s  fleet  fought  a 
valiant  and  effective  action  all  day  long,  then  slipped 
through  the  British  line  after  dark.  A running  battle 
took  place  over  the  next  2 days,  and  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  all  but  five  of  the  American  ships.  Enterprise  and 
four  others  escaped  to  Crown  Point,  then  sailed  on  to 
Ticonderoga.  A tactical  defeat,  Valcour  Island  was 
nevertheless  a great  strategic  victory  for  the  Americans. 
Arnold  and  his  little  fleet  so  disrupted  the  British 
invasion  into  New  York  that  it  was  nearly  a year  before 
the  advance  could  be  renewed.  In  that  interval  American 
troops  were  recruited  and  trained,  and  on  17  October 
1777,  under  General  Horatio  Gates,  defeated  the  British 
decisively  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.  This  victory  was  a primary 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  alliance  with  France,  and 
bringing  the  powerful  French  navy  to  the  aid  of  the 
Colonies. 

During  the  British  advance  prior  to  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga,  Enterprise  was  one  of  five  vessels  assigned  to 
duty  convoying  bateaux  in  the  evacuation  of  Ticon- 
deroga. The  small  American  force  was  no  match  for  the 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  after  two  ships  had 
been  captured,  Enterprise  and  the  other  two  were  run 
aground  on  7 July  1777,  and  burned  to  prevent  their 
capture. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  25;  cpl.  60;  a.  8 guns) 

The  second  Enterprise,  a schooner,  was  a successful 
letter-of -marque  before  she  was  purchased  on  20  De- 
cember 1776  for  the  Continental  Navy.  Commanded  by 
Captain  Joseph  Campbell,  Enterprise  operated  princi- 
pally in  Chesapeake  Bay.  She  convoyed  transports, 
carried  out  reconnaissance,  and  guarded  the  shores 
against  foraging  raids  by  the  British.  Only  meager 
records  of  her  service  have  been  found ; they  indicate 
that  she  was  apparently  returned  to  the  Maryland 
Council  of  Safety  before  the  end  of  February  1777. 

III 

(Sch:  t.  135;  1.  84'7”;  b.  22'6”;  dph.  10';  cpl.  70;  a.  12 
6-pdr.) 


The  third  Enterprise,  a schooner,  was  built  by  Henry 
Spencer  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1799,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  John  Shaw. 

On  17  December  1799,  Enterprise  departed  the  Dela- 
ware Capes  for  the  Caribbean  to  protect  United  States 
merchantmen  from  the  depredations  of  French  priva- 
teers during  the  Quasi- War  with  France.  Within  the 
following  year,  Enterprise  captured  8 privateers  and 
liberated  11  American  vessels  from  captivity,  achieve- 
ments which  assured  her  inclusion  in  the  14  ships 
retained  in  the  Navy  after  the  Quasi-War. 

Enterprise  next  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean,  raising 
Gibraltar  on  26  June  1801,  where  she  was  to  join  other 
U.S.  warships  in  writing  a bright  and  enduring  page  in 
American  naval  history.  Enterprise’s  first  action  came 
on  1 August  1801  when,  just  west  of  Malta,  she  defeated 
the  14-gun  Tripolitan  corsair  Tripoli,  after  a fierce  but 
one-sided  battle.  Unscathed,  Enterprise  sent  the  bat- 
tered pirate  into  port  since  the  schooner’s  orders  pro- 
hibited taking  prizes.  Her  next  victories  came  in  1803 
after  months  of  carrying  despatches,  convoying  mer- 
chantmen, and  patrolling  the  Mediterranean.  On  17 
January,  she  captured  Paulina,  a Tunisian  ship  under 
charter  to  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  on  22  May  she 
ran  a 30-ton  craft  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli.  For 
the  next  month,  Enterprise  and  other  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron cruised  inshore  bombarding  the  coast  and  sending 
landing  parties  to  destroy  enemy  small  craft. 

On  23'  December  1803,  after  a quiet  interval  of  cruis- 
ing Enterprise  joined  with  frigate  Constitution  to  cap- 
ture the  Tripolitan  ketch  Mastico.  Refitted  and  renamed 
Intrepid,  the  ketch  was  given  to  Enterprise’s  command- 
ing officer,  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  for  use  in  a 
daring  expedition  to  burn  frigate  Philadelphia,  captured 
by  the  Tripolitans  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli. 
Decatur  and  his  volunteer  crew  carried  out  their  mission 
perfectly,  destroying  the  frigate  and  depriving  Tripoli 
of  a powerful  warship.  Enterprise  continued  to  patrol 
the  Barbary  Coast  until  July  1804  when  she  joined  the 
other  ships  of  the  squadron  in  general  attacks  on  the 
city  of  Tripoli  over  a period  of  several  weeks. 

Enterprise  passed  the  winter  in  Venice,  where  she 
was  practically  rebuilt  by  May  1805.  She  rejoined  her 
squadron  in  July  and  resumed  patrol  and  convoy  duty 
until  August  of  1807.  During  that  period  she  fought 
(15  August  1806)  a brief  engagement  off  Gibraltar  with 
a group  of  Spanish  gunboats  who  attacked  her  but  were 
driven  off.  Enterprise  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
late  1807,  and  cruised  coastal  waters  until  June  1809. 
After  k brief  tour  in  the  Mediterranean,  she  sailed  to 
New  York  where  she  was  laid  up  for  nearly  a year. 

Repaired  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Enterprise 
was  recommissioned  there  in  April  1811,  then  sailed  for 
operations  out  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Charleston,  S.C. 
She  returned  to  Washington  on  2 October  and  was 
hauled  out  of  the  water  for  extensive  repairs  and  modi- 
fications; when  she  sailed  on  20  May  1812,  she  had  been 
rerigged  as  a brig.  At  sea  when  war  was  declared  on 
Great  Britain,  she  cruised  along  the  east  coast  during 
the  first  year  of  hostilities.  On  5 September  1813, 
Enterprise  sighted  and  chased  HBM  Brig  Boxer.  The 
brigs  opened  fire  on  each  other,  and  in  a closely  fought, 
fierce  and  gallant  action  which  took  the  lives  of  both 
commanding  officers,  Enterprise  captured  Boxer  and 
took  her  into  nearby  Portland,  Maine.  Here  a common 
funeral  was  held  for  Lieutenant  William  Burrows, 
Enterprise,  and  Captain  Samuel  Blyth,  Boxer,  both  well 
known  and  highly  respected  in  their  services. 

After  repairing  at  Portland,  Enterprise  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  brig  Rattlesnake,  for  the  Caribbean.  The  two 
ships  took  three  prizes  before  being  forced  to  separate 
by  a heavily  armed  ship  on  25  February  1814.  Enterprise 
was  compelled  to  jettison  most  of  her  guns  in  order  to 
outsail  her  superior  antagonist.  The  brig  reached 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  on  9 March  1814,  then  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  war  as  a guardship  off  Charleston,  S.C. 
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Enterprise  served  one  more  short  tour  in  the  Medi- 
terranean (July-November  1815),  then  cruised  the 
northeastern  seaboard  until  November  1817.  From  that 
time  on  she  sailed  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
suppressing  pirates,  smugglers,  and  slaves ; in  this  duty 
she  took  13  prizes.  Her  long  career  ended  on  9 July 
1823,  when,  without  injury  to  her  crew,  she  stranded 
and  broke  up  on  Little  Curacao  Island  in  the  West 
Indies. 

IV 

(Sch:  t.  194;  lbp.  88';  b.  23'6";  dph.  10';  cpl.  72;  a.  2 
9-pdr.,  8 24-pdr.  car.) 

The  fourth  Enterprise,  a schooner,  was  launched  by 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  26  October  1831,  and  com- 
missioned 15  December  1831,  Lieutenant  S.  W.  Downing 
in  command. 

Enterprise  sailed  on  12  January  1832  for  South 
America  where  she  patrolled  the  Brazil  Station  guard- 
ing United  States  interests  until  April  of  1834.  Return- 
ing to  New  York  at  that  time,  she  repaired  and  refitted 
until  July  when  she  departed  again  for  Brazil.  Ten 
months  later  she  joined  sloop  Peacock  for  a cruise  to  the 
Far  East  by  way  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  East  Indies. 
Continuing  eastward,  Enterprise  called  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  in  September  of  1836,  then  proceeded  to  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  arriving  at  Mazatlan  28  October 
1836.  She  cruised  the  west  coast  of  South  America  until 
March  of  1839  when  she  departed  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to 
round  the  Horn,  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  sail  on  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  she  was  inactivated  on  12  July  1839. 

Enterprise  was  recommissioned  29  November  1839  and 
on  16  March  1840,  sailed  from  New  York  for  South 
America.  After  4 years  of  protecting  U.S.  commerce  on 
this  station,  she  turned  north  for  home.  On  20  June 
1844  Enterprise  entered  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  4 
days  later  was  decommissioned  for  the  last  time.  She 
was  sold  28  October  1844. 

V 

(ScSlp:  dp.  1,375;  lbp.  185';  b.  35';  dr.  14'3";  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  184;  a.  1 11"  sb.,  4 9",  1 60-pdr.) 

The  fifth  Enterprise,  a bark-rigged  screw  sloop-of- 
war,  was  launched  13  June  1874  at  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard,  Kittery,  Maine,  by  John  W.  Griffith,  a private 
contractor;  and  commissioned  16  March  1877,  Com- 
mander G.  C.  Remey  in  command. 

Enterprise’ s first  duty  after  fitting  out  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  took  her  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  for 
surveying  operations.  Returning  to  Norfolk  in  April 
1878,  she  remained  there  only  briefly,  sailing  27  May  for 
surveying  duty  up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers. 
This  completed,  she  repaired  at  New  York,  then  (De- 
cember 1878)  joined  the  U.S.  naval  forces  in  European 
waters,  calling  at  numerous  ports  in  northern  Europe 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  returned  to  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  on  9 May  1880  and  was  placed  out  of 
commission. 

Recommissioned  on  12  January  1882,  she  cruised  the 
east  coast  until  1 January  1883  when  she  sailed  on  a 
3-year  hydrographic  survey  that  took  her  completely 
around  the  world.  Her  findings  on  this  cruise  added 
materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oceans,  their  cur- 
rents, and  their  bottoms.  Enterprise  was  decommis- 
sioned at  New  York  on  21  March  1886.  Placed  back  in 
commission  on  4 October  1887,  Enterprise  sailed  from 
Boston  in  January  1888  for  2 years  in  the  waters  of 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
where  she  showed  the  flag  and  looked  out  for  United 
States  interests.  She  returned  to  New  York  in  March 
1890  and  was  decommissioned  on  20  May. 

Enterprise  was  again  commissioned  8 July  1890,  and 
for  the  next  year  operated  principally  in  the  Caribbean. 
From  September  1891  until  September  1892  she  served 
as  training  and  practice  ship  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad- 


emy, Annapolis,  Md.  On  17  October  1892  at  Boston,  she 
was  lent  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for 
duty  as  a maritime  schoolship.  In  that  capacity  she 
trained  cadets  for  some  17  years.  Returned  to  the  Navy 
on  4 May  1909,  Enterprise  was  sold  on  1 October  1909. 

VI 

(SP:  1.  66';  b.  12';  dr.  3'7";  s.  22  k.;  cpl.  8;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

The  sixth  Enterprise  (No.  790),  a motorboat,  served 
in  a noncommissioned  status  in  the  2d  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I. 

VII 

(CV-6:  dp.  19,800;  1.  809’6";  b.  83'1";  ew.  114';  dr.  28'; 

s.  33  k. ; cpl.  2919;  a.  8 5",  38  cal.;  cl.  Yorktown) 

The  seventh  Enterprise  (CV-6)  was  launched  3 Oc- 
tober 1936  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Claude  A. 
Swanson,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  com- 
missioned 12  May  1938,  Captain  N.  H.  White  in  com- 
mand. 

Enterprise  sailed  south  on  a shakedown  cruise  which 
took  her  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  After  her  return  she 
operated  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  until 
April  of  1939  when  she  was  ordered  to  duty  in  the 
Pacific.  Based  first  on  San  Diego  and  then  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  carrier  trained  herself  and  her  aircraft 
squadrons  for  any  eventuality,  and  carried  aircaft 
among  the  island  bases  of  the  Pacific.  Enteprise  had 
just  completed  one  such  mission,  delivering  Marine 
Corps  Fighter  Squadron  211  to  Wake  Island  on  2 De- 
cember 1941,  and  was  en  route  to  Hawaii  when1  the 
Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

Enterprise’ s scout  planes  arrived  over  Pearl  Harbor 
during  the  attack  and,  though  surprised,  immediately 
went  into  action  in  defense  of  the  naval  base.  The  car- 
rier, meanwhile,  launched  her  remaining  aircraft  in  a 
fruitless  search  for  the  Japanese  striking  force.  Enter- 
prise put  into  Pearl  Harbor  for  fuel  and  supplies  on 
December  and  sailed  early  the  next  morning  to  patrol 
against  possible  additional  attacks  on  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  While  the  group  did  not  encounter  any  surface 
ships,  Enterprise  aircraft  scored  a kill  by  sinking  sub- 
marine 1-170  in  23°45'  N.,  155°35'  W.,  on  10  December 
1941. 

During  the  last  2 weeks  of  December  1941,  Enterprise 
and  her  group  steamed  to  the  westward  of  Hawaii  to 
cover  those  islands  while  two  other  carrier  groups  made 
a belated  attempt  to  relieve  Wake  Island.  After  a brief 
rest  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Enterprise  group  sailed  on  11 
January  to  protect  convoys  reinforcing  Samoa.  On  1 
February  the  task  force  dealt  a hard  blow  to  Kwajalein, 
Wotje,  and  Maloelap  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  sinking 
three  ships,  damaging  eight,  and  destroying  numerous 
airplanes  and  ground  facilities.  Enterprise  received 
only  minor  damage  in  the  Japanese  counterattack,  as 
her  force  retired  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

Durins:  the  next  month  Enterprise’s  force  swept  the 
central  Pacific,  blasting  enemy  installations  on  Wake 
and  Marcus  Islands,  then  received  minor  alterations 
and  repairs  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  8 April  1942  she  de- 
parted to  rendezvous  with  Hornet  (CV-8)  and  sail  west- 
ward to  launch  16  Army  B-25  bombers  in  a raid  on 
Tokyo.  While  Enterprise  fighters  flew  combat  air 
patrol,  the  B-25s  roared  into  the  air  on  18  April  and 
raced  undetected  the  600  miles  to  their  target.  The  task 
force,  its  presence  known  to  the  enemy,  reversed  course 
and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  25  April. 

Five  days  later,  the  “Big  E”  was  speeding  toward  the 
South  Pacific  to  reinforce  the  U.S.  carriers  operating  in 
the  Coral  Sea.  Distance  proved  too  great  to  conquer  in 
time,  and  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  was  history  before 
Enterprise  could  reach  her  destination.  Ordered  back  to 
Hawaii,  the  carrier  entered  Pearl  Harbor  on  26  May  and 
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began  intensive  preparations  to  meet  the  expected  Japa- 
nese thrust  at  Midway  Island.  Two  days  later  she 
sortied  as  flagship  of  Rear  Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spru- 
ance,  CTF  16,  with  orders  “to  hold  Midway  and  inflict 
maximum  damage  on  the  enemy  by  strong  attrition  tac- 
tics.” With  Enterprise  in  TF  16  were  Hornet,  6 cruisers, 
and  10  destroyers.  On  30  May,  TF  17,  Rear  Admiral 
Frank  J.  Fletcher  in  Yorktown  (CV-5),  with  two 
cruisers,  and  six  destroyers,  sailed  to  support  TF  16; 
as  senior  officer,  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher  became  “Officer 
in  Tactical  Command.” 

Battle  was  joined  on  the  morning  of  4 June  1942  when 
four  Japanese  carriers,  unaware  of  the  presence  of  U.S. 
forces,  launched  attacks  on  Midway  Island.  Just  3 hours 
after  the  first  bomb  fell  on  Midway,  planes  from  Hornet 
struck  the  enemy  force,  and  30  minutes  later  Enterprise 
and  Yorktown  aircraft  streaked  in  to  join  in  smashing 
the  Japanese  carriers.  Each  side  hurled  attacks  at  the 
other  during  the  day  in  one  of  history’s  most  decisive 
battles.  Though  the  forces  were  in  contact  to  7 June,  by 
the  end  of  the  4th  the  outcome  had  been  decided  and  the 
tide  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  had  been  turned  in  the 
United  States’  favor.  Yorktown  and  Hammann  (DD- 
412)  were  the  only  United  States  ships  sunk,  but  TFs  16 
and  17  lost  a total  of  113  planes,  61  of  them  in  combat, 
during  the  battle.  Japanese  losses,  far  more  severe, 
consisted  of  4 carriers,  1 cruiser,  and  272  carrier  air- 
craft. Enterprise  and  all  other  ships  of  TFs  16  and  17 
came  through  undamaged,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  on 
13  June  1942. 

After  a month  of  rest  and  overhaul,  Enterprise  sailed 
on  15  July  for  the  South  Pacific  where  she  joined  TF  61 
to  support  the  amphibious  landings  in  the  Solomon 
Islands  on  8 August.  For  the  next  2 weeks,  the  carrier 
and  her  planes  guarded  seaborne  communication  lines 
southwest  of  the  Solomons.  On  24  August  a strong 
Japanese  force  was  sighted  some  200  miles  north  of 
Guadalcanal  and  TF  61  sent  planes  to  the  attack.  An 
enemy  light  carrier  was  sent  to  the  bottom  and  the 
Japanese  troops  intended  for  Guadalcanal  were  forced 
back.  Enterprise  suffered  most  heavily  of  the  United 
States  ships,  3 direct  hits  and  4 near  misses  killed  74, 
wounded  95,  and  inflicted  serious  damage  on  the  carrier. 
But  well-trained  damage  control  parties,  and  quick, 
hard  work  patched  her  up  so  that  she  was  able  to  return 
to  Hawaii  under  her  own  power. 

Repaired  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  10  September  to  16 
October,  Enterprise  departed  once  more  for  the  South 
Pacific  where  with  Hornet,  she  formed  TF  61.  On  26 
October,  Enterprise  scout  planes  located  a Japanese 
carrier  force  and  the  Battle  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Island 
was  underway.  Enterprise  aircraft  struck  carriers, 
battleships,  and  cruisers  during  the  struggle,  while  the 
“Big  E”  herself  underwent  intensive  attack.  Hit  twice 
by  bombs,  Enterprise  lost  44  killed  and  had  75  wounded. 
Despite  serious  damage,  she  continued  in  action  and  took 
on  board  a large  number  of  planes  from  Hornet  when 
that  carrier  had  to  be  abandoned.  Though  the  American 
losses  of  a carrier  and  a destroyer  were  more  severe 
than  the  Japanese  loss  of  one  light  cruiser,  the  battle 
gained  priceless  time  to  reinforce  Guadalcanal  against 
the  next  enemy  onslaught. 

Enterprise  entered  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  on  30 
October  for  repairs,  but  a new  Japanese  thrust  at  the 
Solomons  demanded  her  presence  and  she  sailed  on  11 
November,  repair  crews  from  Vestal  (AR-4)  still  on 
board,  working  vigorously.  Two  days  later,  “Big  E” 
planes  swarmed  down  on  an  enemy  force  and  disabled  a 
battleship  which  was  sunk  later  by  other  American  air- 
craft, and  on  14  November,  aviators  from  Enterprise 
helped  to  despatch  a heavy  cruiser.  When  the  Naval 
Battle  of  Guadalcanal  ended  on  15  November  1942, 
Enterprise  had  shared  in  sinking  16  ships  and  damaging 
8 more.  The  carrier  returned  to  Noumea  on  16  Novem- 
ber to  complete  her  repairs. 

Sailing  again  on  4 December,  Enterprise  trained  out 


of  Espiritu  Santo,  New  Hebrides,  until  28  January  1943 
when  she  departed  for  the  Solomons  area.  On  30  Janu- 
ary her  fighters  flew  combat  air  patrol  for  a cruiser- 
destroyer  group  during  the  Battle  of  Rennell  Island. 
Despite  the  destruction  of  a large  majority  of  the  attack- 
ing Japanese  bombers  by  Enterprise  planes,  Chicago 
(CA-29)  was  sunk  by  aerial  torpedoes.  Detached  after 
the  battle,  the  carrier  arrived  at  Espiritu  Santo  on  1 
February,  and  for  the  next  3 months  operated  out  of 
that  base,  covering  U.S.  surface  forces  up  to  the  Solo- 
mons. Enterprise  then  steamed  to  Pearl  Harbor  where, 
on  27  May  1943,  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  presented 
the  ship  with  the  first  Presidential  Unit  Citation  won 
by  an  aircraft  carrier.  On  20  July  1943  she  entered 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for  a much- 
needed  overhaul. 

Back  in  action  waters  by  mid-November,  Enterprise 
joined  in  providing  close  air  support  to  the  Marines 
landing  on  Makin  Island,  from  19  to  21  November.  On 
the  night  of  26  November  1943,  the  “Big  E”  introduced 
carrier-based  night  fighter  operations  in  the  Pacific 
when  a three-plane  team  from  the  ship  broke  up  a large 
group  of  land-based  bombers  attacking  TG  50.2.  After 
a heavy  strike  by  aircraft  of  TF  50  against  Kwajalein 
on  4 December,  Enterprise  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  5 
days  later. 

The  carrier’s  next  operation  was  with  TF  58  in 
softening  up  the  Marshall  Islands  and  supporting  the 
landings  on  Kwajalein,  from  29  January  to  3 February. 
Then  Enterprise  sailed,  still  with  TF  58,  to  strike  the 
Japanese  naval  base  at  Truk  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  on 
17  February.  Again  the  “Big  E”  made  aviation  history 
when  she  launched  the  first  night  radar  bombing  attack 
from  any  U.S.  carrier.  The  12  torpedo  bombers  in  this 
strike  achieved  excellent  results,  accounting  for  nearly 
one-third  of  the  200,000  tons  of  shipping  destroyed  by 
the  aircraft  of  the  task  force. 

Detached  from  TF  58,  Enterprise  launched  raids  on 
Jaluit  Atoll  on  20  February,  then  steamed  to  Majuro  and 
Espiritu  Santo.  Sailing  15  March  in  TG  36.1,  she  pro- 
vided air  cover  and  close  support  for  the  landings  on 
Emirau  Island  (19-25  March).  The  carrier  rejoined 
TF  58  on  26  March  and  for  the  next  12  days  joined  in 
the  series  of  hard-hitting  strikes  against  the  Yap, 
Ulithi,  Woleai,  and  the  Palau  Islands.  After  a week’s 
rest  and  replenishment  at  Majuro,  Enterprise  sailed 
(14  April)  to  support  landings  in  the  Hollandia  area  of 
New  Guinea,  and  then  hit  Truk  again  (29-30  April). 

On  6 June  1944,  the  “Big  E”  and  her  companions  of 
TG  58.3  sortied  from  Majuro  to  strike  with  the  rest  of 
TF  58,  the  Mariana  Islands.  Blasting  Saipan,  Rota,  and 
Guam  between  11  and  14  June,  Enterprise  pilots  gave 
direct  support  to  the  landings  on  Saipan  on  15  June,  and 
covered  the  troops  ashore  for  the  next  2 days.  Aware  of 
a major  Japanese  attempt  to  break  up  the  invasion  of 
Saipan,  Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance,  Commander  5th 
Fleet,  postioned  TF  58  to  meet  the  thrust.  On  19  June 
1944  took  place  the  greatest  carrier  aircraft  battle  in 
history.  For  over  8 hours  airmen  of  the  United  States 
and  Imperial  Japanese  navies  fought  in  the  skies  over 
TF  58  and  the  Marianas.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  a 
United  States  victory  was  apparent,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  strikes  against  the  Japanese  fleet  on  20 
-Tune,  the  triumph  became  complete.  Six  American  ships 
had  been  damaged,  and  130  planes  and  a total  of  76 
pilots  and  aircrewmen  had  been  lost.  But  with  a major 
assist  from  U.S.  submarines,  3 Japanese  carriers  were 
sunk,  and  426  ship-based  aircraft  were  destroyed.  Japa- 
nese naval  aviation  never  recovered  from  this  blow. 

The  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  over,  Enterprise 
and  her  companions  continued  to  support  the  Saipan 
campaign  through  5 July.  Enterprise  then  sailed  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and  a month  of  rest  and  overhaul.  Back 
in  action  waters  on  24  August,  the  carrier  sailed  with 
TF  38  in  that  force’s  aerial  assault  on  the  Volcano  and 
Bonin  Islands  from  31  August  to  2 September,  and  Yap, 
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Ulithi,  and  the  Palaus  from  6 to  8 September.  After 
operating  west  of  the  Palau  Islands,  the  “Big  E”  joined 
other  units  of  TF  38  on  7 October,  and  shaped  course  to 
the  northward.  From  10  to  20  October  her  aviators 
roared  over  Okinawa,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines, 
blasting  enemy  airfields,  shore  installations,  and  ship- 
ping in  preparation  for  the  assault  on  Leyte.  After 
supporting  the  Leyte  landings  on  20  October,  Enterprise 
headed  for  Ulithi  to  replenish  but  the  approach  of  the 
Japanese  fleet  on  23  October,  brought  her  racing  back 
into  action.  In  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  (23-26  Oc- 
tober), Enterprise  planes  struck  all  three  groups  of 
enemy  forces,  battering  battleships  and  destroyers  be- 
fore the  action  ended.  The  carrier  remained  on  patrol 
east  of  Samar  and  Leyte  until  the  end  of  October,  then 
retired  to  Ulithi  for  supplies.  During  November,  her 
aircraft  struck  targets  in  the  Manila  area,  and  the 
island  of  Yap.  The  “Big  E”  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
on  6 December  1944. 

Sailing  24  December  for  the  Philippine  area,  Enter- 
prise carried  on  board  an  air  group  specially  trained  in 
night  carrier  operations.  She  joined  TG  38.5  and  swept 
the  waters  north  of  Luzon  and  of  the  China  Sea  during 
January  of  1945,  striking  shore  targets  and  shipping 
from  Formosa  to  Indo-China.  After  a brief  visit  to 
Ulithi,  the  “Big  E”  joined  TG  58.5  on  10  February  1945, 
and  provided  day  and  night  combat  air  patrol  for  TF  58 
as  it  struck  Tokyo  on  16  and  17  February.  She  then 
supported  the  marines  on  Iwo  Jima  from  the  day  of  the 
landings,  19  February,  until  9 March  when  she  sailed 
for  Ulithi.  During  one  part  of  that  period,  Enterprise 
kept  aircraft  aloft  continuously  over  Iwo  Jima  for  174 
hours.  Departing  Ulithi  15  March,  the  carrier  continued 
her  night  work  in  raids  against  Kyushu,  Honshu,  and 
shipping  in  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  Damaged  slightly 
by  an  enemy  bomb  on  18  March,  Enterprise  entered 
Ulithi  6 days  later  for  repairs.  Back  in  action  on  5 
April,  she  supported  the  Okinawa  operation  until  again 
damaged  (11  April),  this  time  by  a suicide  plane,  and 
forced  back  to  Ulithi.  Off  Okinawa  once  more  on  6 May, 
Enterprise  flew  patrols  around  the  clock  as  the  menace 
of  the  kamikaze  increased.  On  14  May  1945,  the  “Big  E” 
suffered  her  last  wound  of  World  War  II  when  a suicide 
plane  destroyed  her  forward  elevator,  killing  14  and 
wounding  34  men.  The  carrier  sailed  for  repairs  at  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  arriving  7 June  1945. 

Restored  to  peak  condition,  Enterprise  voyaged  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  returning  to  the  States  with  some  1,100 
servicemen  due  for  discharge,  then  sailed  on  to  New 
York,  arriving  17  October  1945.  Two  weeks  later  she 
proceeded  to  Boston  for  installation  of  additional  berth- 
ing facilities,  then  began  a series  of  “Magic  Carpet” 
voyages  to  Europe,  bringing  more  than  10,000  veterans 
home  in  her  final  service  to  her  country.  Enterprise 
entered  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  on  18  January 
1946  for  inactivation,  and  was  decommissioned  on  17 
February  1947.  The  “Big  E”  was  sold  on  1 July  1958. 

In  addition  to  her  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Enter- 
prise received  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  and  20 
battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

VIII 

(CVA(N)-65:  dp.  85,600  (f.) ; 1.  1101';  b.  133';  ew.  252'; 
dr.  35';  s.  30+  k.;  cpl.  4,600;  cl.  Enterprise ) 

The  eighth  Enterprise  (CVA(N)— 65),  the  world’s  first 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier,  was  launched  24  Sep- 
tember 1960  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Franke,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  commis- 
sioned 25  November  1961,  Captain  V.  P.  de  Poix,  in 
command. 

After  commissioning,  Enterprise  began  a lengthy 
series  of  tests  and  training  exercises,  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  full  capabilities  of  the  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft carrier.  Immediately  her  superlative  characteris- 
tics and  performance  became  obvious.  She  began  flight 


operations  on  17  January  1962  when  an  F8U  “Crusader” 
became  the  first  airplane  to  land  on  board  her  giant 
flight  deck.  The  same  aircraft  later  became  the  first 
plane  to  be  catapulted  from  Enterprise.  One  month 
later,  on  20  February  1962,  the  nuclear-powered  carrier 
played  a role  in  the  space  age  when  Enterprise  acted  as 
a tracking  and  measuring  station  for  the  epochal  flight 
of  Friendship  7,  the  “Project  Mercury”  space  capsule  in 
which  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  USMC, 
made  the  United  States’  first  orbital  space  flight.  The 
career  of  the  eighth  Enterprise  had  started  well. 

Eolus 

Former  name  retained. 

(SwStr:  t.  368;  1.  140';  b.  25';  dr.  7';  s.  16  mph;  a.  1 
30-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

Eolus,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built  in  1864  by 
Thomas  S.  Marvel,  Jr.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. ; purchased  by 
the  Navy  26  July  1864;  and  commissioned  12  August 
1864,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  J.  Cornwell  in  command. 

Eolus  sailed  from  New  York  the  day  she  was  commis- 
sioned to  search  for  CSS  Tallahassee,  thought  to  be  off 
New  York.  On  20  August  she  departed  New  York  once 
more  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  on  the  24th. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war,  Eolus  patrolled  the 
coast,  rivers,  and  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  enforcing 
the  blockade  and  acting  as  picket.  She  carried  men, 
messages,  mail,  supplies,  orders,  and  ammunition  to  the 
large  ships  of  the  squadron  and  transferred  their 
wounded  to  hospital  ships.  In  October,  she  captured 
one  blockade  runner,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  two 
others. 

Eolus  sailed  from  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C.,  for  Boston  12 
June  1865.  She  was  decommissioned  24  June  1865,  and 
sold  1 August  1865. 


Eolus,  see  Shawnee 


Epanow 

One  of  the  first  Indians  to  be  taken  across  the  Atlantic 
by  the  English. 

Epanow  (YT-275)  was  placed  in  service  on  13  August 
1943,  served  in  the  5th  Naval  District,  and  was  reclassi- 
fied YTB-275  on  15  May  1944.  After  a period  in  reserve, 
she  was  reactivated  on  24  August  1942  and  has  served 
at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  through 
1962. 


Epervier 

Former  name  retained. 

(SlpW : t.  447;  1.  100';  b.  30'6" ; dr.  12'9”;  cpl.  128;  a.  16 
32-pdr.,  2 18-pdr.) 

Epervier,  a sloop-of-war,  was  captured  by  the  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock  off  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  on  29  April 
1814,  during  our  second  war  with  Britain.  Despite  the 
extensive  damage  inflicted  in  this  engagement,  she  was 
dispatched  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  condemnation. 

Following  repairs  she  was  taken  into  the  Navy  and 
assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  under  Commo- 
dore Stephen  Decatur,  Jr.,  whose  mission  was  to  stop  the 
harassment  of  American  shipping  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
Epervier  joined  with  Guerriere,  Constellation,  and  On- 
tario in  capturing  the  46-gun  frigate  Mashuda. 

Consequent  to  the  signing  of  a treaty  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  Decatur  chose  Epervier,  Lieutenant  John  T. 
Shubrick  in  command,  to  bear  a copy  of  the  treaty  and 
some  captured  flags  to  the  United  States.  She  sailed 
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through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  14  July  1815  and 
was  never  heard  from  again,  remaining  today  one  of 
the  fascinating  mysteries  in  the  annals  of  the  sea. 


The  name  Epervier  was  assigned  to  a screw  gunboat 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  November 
1864  but  never  actually  constructed. 

Epperson 

Harold  Glenn  Epperson,  bom  14  July  1923  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  12 
December  1942.  Private  Epperson  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  assaults  on  Tarawa  and  Saipan,  sharing  in 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  his  organization 
for  its  service  at  Tarawa.  He  was  killed  in  action  on 
Saipan  25  June  1944,  and  received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously  for  his  great  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
in  throwing  himself  on  an  enemy  hand  grenade  to  save 
his  comrades  from  the  effect  of  its  explosion. 

(DD-719 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5',  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gearing) 

Epperson  (DD-719)  was  launched  22  December  1945 
by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Epperson,  mother  of 
Private  Epperson;  redesignated  DDE-719  on  28  January 
1948;  completed  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath, 
Maine;  and  commissioned  19  March  1949,  Commander 
T.  H.  W.  Connor  in  command. 

Epperson  conducted  training  along  the  east  coast;  on 
10  December  1949  she  arrived  at  Key  West  for  intensive 
antisubmarine  warfare  exercises.  On  22  August  1950 
Epperson  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  her  home  port,  arriv- 
ing 10  September.  She  operated  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
with  her  squadron  and  ships  of  other  types,  and  on  7 
November  1950  became  flagship  of  Commander,  Escort 
Division  12. 

Epperson  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  1 June  1951  for 
service  in  the  Korean  war.  She  screened  the  carrier  task 
force  off  Korea,  patrolled  and  bombarded  the  coast,  and 
joined  in  hunter-killer  exercises  off  Okinawa  before  re- 
turning to  Pearl  Harbor  14  November.  Her  second 
Korean  tour,  from  10  November  1952  to  29  May  1953, 
found  her  performing  similar  duty,  as  well  as  patrolling 
the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  entering  the  dangerous  waters 
•of  Wonson  Harbor  to  bombard  enemy  shore  batteries. 


During  the  first  4%  months  of  1954,  Epperson  pa- 
trolled in  the  Marshalls  during  thermonuclear  weapons 
test,  and  in  June  sailed  for  duty  in  the  Far  East  once 
more,  an  annual  part  of  her  employment  schedule 
through  1962.  In  1958  and  1959,  her  western  Pacific 
cruises  included  visits  to  Manus,  ports  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  Pago  Pago,  Samoa. 

Epperson  received  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 

Epping  Forest 

An  estate  in  Lancaster  County,  Va.,  where  Mary  Ball 
Washington,  mother  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom. 

(LSD-4:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  326;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Ashland) 

Epping  Forest  (LSD-4)  was  launched  2 April  1943  by 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Heintz;  and  commissioned  11  October  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  L.  Martin,  USNR,  in  command. 

Epping  Forest  sailed  from  San  Diego  13  January  1944, 
with  marines  on  board  for  training  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  She  cleared  Maui  22  January,  combat-loaded 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls,  and  sent  men  and 
artillery-laden  landing  craft  ashore  in  the  initial  as- 
saults on  Roi  and  Namur  31  January.  After  replenish- 
ing at  Funafuti  early  in  February,  Epping  Forest  sailed 
to  Tulagi,  where  alterations  were  made,  and  she  loaded 
men  and  equipment  of  the  1st  Marines.  These  she  landed 
in  the  assault  on  Emirau  20  March.  During  the  next  3 
weeks,  Epping  Forest  brought  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies in  to  Emirau  from  Guadalcanal  and  Manus,  and 
on  10  April,  arrived  at  Finschhafen  to  prepare  for  the 
Hollandia  operations. 

Eppihg  Forest  arrived  off  Aitape  22  April  1944  for 
preinvasion  bombardment,  then  sent  her  landing  craft 
ashore  in  the  assault  and  returned  to  Finschhafen  to 
reload.  She  shuttled  supplies  to  Aitape  and  Hollandia 
and  repaired  landing  craft  at  Buna,  and  on  11  May 
reached  Guadalcanal  to  load  marines  and  their  equip- 
ment for  the  invasion  of  Guam.  After  standing  by  in  re- 
serve during  the  invasions  of  Tinian  and  Saipan,  she 
arrived  off  Guam  21  July  for  the  assault  landings.  For  5 
days  she  lay  off  the  island  repairing  landing  craft,  and 
then  returned  to  Guadalcanal,  from  which  she  made 
several  voyages  to  Manus  transporting  landing  craft 
through  August. 


USS  Epping  Forrest  (LSD-4) 
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Epping  Forest  brought  her  specialized  facilities  into 
play  once  more  in  the  invasion  of  the  Palau  Islands, 
lying  off  Peleliu  to  repair  landing  craft  after  the  assault 
of  15  September  1944.  After  staging  at  Hollandia,  she 
joined  in  the  initial  assault  in  Leyte  Gulf  20  October, 
landing  engineering  troops  and  their  equipment,  and 
sailing  immediately  to  Hollandia  to  reload.  She  con- 
tinued to  voyage  between  New  Guinea  and  Leyte  with 
men  and  gear  into  December,  then  prepared  for  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  assault. 

On  9 January  1945,  Epping  Forest  sent  her  boats 
away  in  the  assault  of  Lingayen  Gulf,  working  under 
almost  constant  air  attack.  The  next  day  she  got  under- 
way for  Morotai  to  reload  Army  equipment,  with  which 
she  returned  to  Lingayen  27  January.  For  2 weeks  she 
repaired  landing  craft  here,  then  put  into  Leyte  on  her 
way  to  transfer  landing  craft  from  Saipan  to  Guam,  and 
again  from  Milne  Bay  to  Leyte,  arriving  13  March  to 
prepare  for  the  Okinawa  assault. 

Epping  Forest  arrived  off  the  Hagushi  beaches  1 April 
1945  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  and  during  the  days  of 
bitter  fighting,  repaired  landing  craft  at  various  anchor- 
ages around  the  island.  She  worked  with  the  skill  of 
long  practice  under  air  attacks  and  the  constant  threat 
of  enemy  suicide  attacks  by  small  boats  and  swimmers 
as  well  as  aircraft.  On  1 July  she  sailed  for  Portland, 
Oreg.,  arriving  25  days  later.  After  carrying  landing 
craft  along  the  west  coast  and  to  the  Hawaiians,  she 
brought  a load  of  small  craft  to  Bikini  in  June  1946  for 
use  in  Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  weapons  tests, 
and  returned  to  San  Diego  27  June.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  Long  Beach  25  March 
1947. 

Epping  Forest  was  recommissioned  1 December  1950, 
and  sailed  along  the  west  coast  for  training  until  24 
May  1951,  when  she  departed  San  Diego  for  the  troubled 
Far  East. 

Operating  in  support  of  UN  forces  until  7 February 
1952,  she  returned  to  the  west  coast  for  local  training 
and  exercises.  From  October  1952  to  September  1953 
she  again  deployed  to  the  waters  off  Korea  where  she 
supported  minesweeping  operations  in  Wonsan  harbor, 
the  first  such  use  of  an  LSD. 

Epping  Forest  underwent  overhaul  in  November  1953 
and  resumed  her  station  in  the  Far  East  during  the 
following  April.  She  participated  in  amphibious  opera- 
tions at  Okinawa  and  Korea,  transported  the  refugees 
of  French  Indo-China  in  the  “Passage  to  Freedom” 
mission  during  the  summer  of  1954  and  engaged  in 
exercises  off  the  Japanese  coast. 

Her  tour  of  Far  Eastern  waters  in  1955-56  was 
devoted  to  local  operations.  In  August  1957,  she  again 
departed  San  Diego  to  engage  in  the  7th  Fleet  Operation 
“Phiblink”  in  which  she  won  special  recognition  for  her 
performance.  Following  fleet  exercises  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  she  returned  to  San  Diego  in  April  1958  for 
a period  of  yard  availability. 

Coastal  operations  preceded  her  return  to  the  western 
Pacific  in  June  1959  to  provide  transportation  and  sup- 
port to  a division  of  minesweeping  craft.  During  the 
Laotian  crisis  she  joined  Amphibious  Squadron  One  at 
Okinawa  in  a state  of  combat  readiness  for  any 
eventuality. 

Epping  Forest  returned  to  the  States  in  November 
1959  for  another  period  of  overhaul  and  upkeep.  As- 
signed to  the  control  of  Mine  Forces,  Pacific,  she  was 
ordered  to  a new  homeport,  Sasebo,  Japan,  whence  she 
sailed  on  22  August  1960  prior  to  offloading  quantities 
of  supplies  for  Operation  “Hand  Clasp”  in  Korea.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  she  cruised  as  flagship  of 
Commander,  Mine  Flotilla  One,  and  took  part  in  mine 
countermeasure  exercises. 


Epsilon 

The  fifth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

(Tug:  t.  55;  1.  66';  b.  15';  dr.  7'6";  s.  9 k.) 

Epsilon,  a steam  tug,  was  purchased  as  Harry  Bumm 
at  Philadelphia  3 June  1864,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
James  River,  Acting  Ensign  E.  M.  Boggs  in  command. 
She  was  known  as  Tug  No.  5 until  November  1864  when 
she  was  named  Epsilon. 

Throughout  her  career,  Epsilon  performed  useful 
service  in  the  James,  reconnoiterring,  patrolling,  serving 
as  picket,  carrying  mail,  and  transferring  men  from  one 
ship’s  company  to  another.  She  was  ordered  north  in 
May  1865  and  was  sold  at  New  York  12  July  1865. 

Equity 

State  or  quality  of  being  equal  or  fair. 

Construction  of  Equity  (AM-229)  was  canceled  6 
June  1944. 


Erben 

Henry  Erben,  born  in  New  York  City  5 September 
1832,  entered  the  Navy  as  a midshipman  17  June  1848. 
He  gave  distinguished  service  in  the  Civil  War,  com- 
manding the  ironclads  St.  Louis  and  Sumter  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Pinola  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  the 
naval  howitzer  battery  which  served  with  the  Army 
during  the  Antietam  campaign.  He  retired  6 September 
1894,  but  returned  to  duty  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  commanding  the  Patrol  Fleet  which  guarded  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  from  Galveston  to  Bar  Har- 
bor. Rear  Admiral  Erben  died  in  New  York  City  23 
October  1909. 

(DD-631:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'7'';  dr.  17'9";  s.  35 
k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21''  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Fletcher) 

Erben  (DD-631)  was  launched  21  March  1943  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  C.  B.  G.  Gaillard,  daughter  of  Rear  Admiral 
Erben;  and  commissioned  28  May  1943,  Commander 
J.  H.  Nevins,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  2 October  1943  from  Boston, 
Erben  joined  the  5th  Fleet  and  trained  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  on  1 November  rescuing  a downed  aviator  dur- 
ing exercises  with  a carrier.  She  sailed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  8 November,  rendezvoused  with  a carrier  task 
group  on  15  November,  and  screened  it  during  prein- 
vasion air  attacks  on  the  Gilberts,  several  times  rescuing 
aviators  whose  planes  had  crashed  or  run  out  of  fuel. 
As  the  invasion  waves  of  marines  were  landed  on  20 
November,  Erben  continued  to  screen  the  carriers 
launching  supporting  strikes,  providing  protection  with 
her  antiaircraft  fire  when  13  Japanese  torpedo  planes 
attacked  late  in  the  afternoon.  She  again  effectively 
fired  against  Japanese  planes  that  attacked  the  task 
group  as  it  retired  from  strikes  in  the  Marshalls  on  4 
December. 

Erben  replenished  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  put  to  sea 
21  December  1943  for  Funafuti  to  exercise  with  the 
support  group  organized  for  the  Marshalls  invasion. 
She  sailed  23  January  1944,  and  on  29  January  saw 
action  in  the  bombardment  of  Taroa  and  Wotje.  The 
next  day  she  hunted  Japanese  shipping  off  Maloelap, 
firing  on  a beached  fishing  ship,  and  on  the  31st,  as  the 
assault  landings  took  place,  gave  fire  support  to  the 
troops  ashore.  Five  times  she  appeared  off  Taroa  for 
night  bombardment  and  harassing  fire,  and  from  2 
February  operated  out  of  Majuro  on  patrol  in  the 
Marshalls. 

The  destroyer  returned  to  Guadalcanal  17  March 
1944,  and  after  escorting  troop  transports  to  Cape 
Torokina,  prepared  at  Milne  Bay  for  the  Hollandia 
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operation,  during  which  she  screened  carriers  giving  air 
support  to  the  landings  at  Aitape  and  Hollandia  through 
April.  Through  much  of  May,  she  trained  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  Russells,  and  on  8 June  arrived  at  Kwaja- 
lein  to  stage  for  the  Marianas  operation.  From  12  June, 
when  she  sortied  with  the  carriers,  until  4 August,  when 
she  returned  to  Eniwetok,  she  was  almost  constantly  at 
sea  to  screen  the  carriers  as  they  launched  preinvasion 
air  strikes,  covered  the  landings,  won  a most  significant 
victory  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  and  furnished 
antisubmarine  and  air  protection  to  assault  shipping. 

From  Eniwetok,  Erben  returned  to  a month  of  brief 
overhaul  and  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  then  put 
out  for  Manus,  from  which  she  sailed  14  October  1944  to 
escort  transports  to  the  Leyte  landings  of  20  October. 
She  patrolled  and  furnished  antiaircraft  fire  to  protect 
the  transports  until  24  October,  then  as  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf  raged,  sailed  for  Humboldt  Bay  to  guard  the 
retirement  of  LSTs.  She  returned  to  Leyte  14  November 
with  a convoy  of  reinforcements,  and  sailed  the  same 
day  for  Manus,  Majuro,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  a west  coast 
overhaul. 

Erben  was  back  in  action  15  March  1945  when  she 
rendezvoused  one  day  out  of  Ulithi  with  the  fast  carrier 
task  force  for  air  strikes  on  Kyushu  and  Okinawa. 
During  two  of  these,  on  26  and  30  March,  she  rescued 
a total  of  four  downed  aviators.  The  pounding  of  Oki- 
nawa reached  its  height  for  the  invasion  landings  of  1 
April,  and  Erben  continued  to  screen  the  carriers  as 
they  operated  off  the  island  through  the  next  2 months. 
She  fired  with  success  to  drive  off  suicide  attacks,  res- 
cued survivors  of  damaged  ships,  bombarded  shore  tar- 
gets, and  saved  many  downed  aviators.  On  3 and  23 
May,  she  rescued  the  same  three-man  plane  crew  from 
the  carrier  Randolph  (CV-15). 

Through  June  1945,  Erben  was  in  Leyte  Gulf  for  re- 
pairs to  her  sonar  equipment  and  exercises,  and  on  1 
July  sailed  to  screen  air  strikes  and  join  in  bombard- 
ments on  Japan,  patrolling  in  advance  of  the  main  body 
to  insure  that  planes  returning  from  strikes  were  not 
leading  Japanese  aircraft  to  the  carriers.  On  9 August, 
during  the  bombardment  of  steel  works  at  Kamaishi,  she 
sank  two  enemy  luggers  by  gunfire.  She  continued  to 
cruise  off  Japan  with  the  carrier  until  15  September, 
when  she  entered  Tokyo  Bay  to  replenish.  On  1 October 
she  sailed  to  take  on  passengers  at  Okinawa,  with  whom 
she  arrived  at  Long  Beach  21  October  1945.  She  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  31  May  1946. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  fleet  in  the  Korean  war, 
Erben  (DD-631)  was  recommissioned  19  May  1951,  and 
sailed  from  Long  Beach,  her  home  port,  27  August  for 
Yokosuka.  At  once  she  joined  the  destroyer  screen  pro- 
tecting carriers  of  TF  77  from  submarine  attack.  In 
late  September  and  October,  she  bombarded  shore  tar- 
gets in  th6  Songjin-Chongjin  area,  disrupting  enemy 
communications  and  supply  routes,  and  on  9 October, 
rescuing  a North  Korean  fleeing  the  Communists  in  a 
small,  boat.  After  joining  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
exercises  off  Okinawa,  she  returned  to  screening  duty, 
rescuing  a downed  pilot  2 December.  She  accompanied 
Manchester  (CL-83)  in  a bombardment  on  Korea’s  west 
coast,  then  sailed  to  the  east  coast  to  provide  close  fire 
support  for  the  fighting  men  ashore.  She  returned  to 
San  Diego  21  March  1952  for  overhaul,  and  on  1 Novem- 
ber sailed  again  for  duty  off  Korea. 

In  addition  to  carrying  out  duties  similar  to  those  of 
her  first  Korean  war  tour,  Erben  visited  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  operated  with  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
She  returned  to  San  Diego  1 June  1953,  and  during  the 
remaining  5 years  of  her  active  service  made  four  more 
cruises  to  the  Far  East,  serving  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol 
and  operating  with  the  carriers  of  the  7th  Fleet.  She 
was  again  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  27 
June  1958. 

Erben  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  four  for  Korean  war  service. 


Erebus,  see  Squando 

Erickson,  Alexander  //.,  see  Alexander  H . Erickson 
Ericsson 

John  Ericsson,  bom  31  July  1803  in  Vermland, 
Sweden,  is  best  known  for  devising  and  building  the 
Civil  War  ironclad  USS  Monitor.  A prolific  inventor, 
Ericsson  advanced  maritime  science  in  many  ways, 
perfecting  the  screw  propeller  and  other  devices  which 
played  a significant  part  in  advancing  naval  engineering. 
Ericsson  died  in  New  York  City  8 March  1890. 

I 

(TB-2 : dp.  120;  1.  149'7";  b.  15'6'';  dr.  4'9";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  22;  a.  4 1-pdr.,  3 18”  tt. ; cl.  Ericsson) 

The  first  Ericsson,  Torpedo  Boat  No.  2,  was  launched 
12  May  1894  by  Iowa  Iron  Works,  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Carrie  Kiene;  and  commissioned  18 
February  1897,  Lieutenant  N.  R.  Usher  in  command. 

On  18  May  1897,  Ericsson  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I., 
her  home  port.  Through  the  summer  months,  she  cruised 
New  England  waters  for  trials  and  training,  instructing 
regular  and  reserve  officers  in  torpedo  tactics.  She  left 
Newport  18  September  1897  for  a cruise  to  Annapolis, 
Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  several 
ports  in  Florida,  arriving  at  Key  West  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year.  This  was  to  be  her  base  for  operations  in 
the  Caribbean  during  the  next  7 months. 

As  war  with  Spain  approached,  Ericsson  patrolled 
the  Florida  Keys,  intensified  her  training  operations, 
and  carried  messages  for  the  increasing  number  of  the 
fleet  present  in  the  area.  She  continued  this  duty  after 
the  opening  of  the  war,  then  on  22  April  1898  began  a 
blockade  patrol  between  Havana  and  Key  West.  She 
joined  the  fleet  at  Santiago  20  June,  and  during  the 
Battle  of  Santiago,  3 July  1898,  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  firing  on  the  Spanish  fleet.  As  the  defeated 
Spanish  ships  blazed  and  threatened  to  explode,  Ericsson 
played  a leading  part  in  the  rescue  efforts  through 
which  men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  that  day  showed  their 
courage,  skill,  and  determination  as  clearly  as  they  had 
in  the  fighting.  She  laid  herself  alongside  Vizcaya, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  ship’s  ammunition 
was  already  exploding,  and  that  flames  were  firing  the 
loaded  guns.  Over  a hundred  Spanish  officers  and  men 
were  thus  saved,  and  more  were  taken  off  the  flagship 
Maria  Teresa  and  Oquendo,  as  Ericsson  towed  small 
craft  from  her  squadron’s  larger  ships  to  the  burning 
hulks. 

Ericsson  patrolled  off  Cuba  through  mid-August  1898, 
and  on  23  August  arrived  at  New  York,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  21  September  1898  and  laid  up.  In  De- 
cember 1900,  she  was  returned  to  commission,  still  in 
reserve,  then  sailed  for  Norfolk,  where  on  6 March  1901 
she  was  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla.  In 
October  1908,  she  moved  to  Charleston  Navy  Yard, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  5 April  1912.  She  was 
sunk  in  ordnance  tests. 

II 

(DD-56:  dp.  1,050;  1.  305'3”;  b.  31'1”;  dr.  9'6”;  s.  29  k.; 
cpl.  101;  a.  4 4”,  16  21”  tt.;  cl.  O’Brien) 

The  second  Ericsson  (DD-56)  was  launched  22  Au- 
gust 1914  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  Washington  Logue;  and  commis- 
sioned 14  August  1915,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  L. 
Pryor  in  command. 

From  October  through  December  1915,  Ericsson  oper- 
ated out  of  New  York  and  Newport,  R.I.,  on  drills,  in 
training,  and  on  the  Neutrality  Patrol.  With  the  Tor- 
pedo Flotilla  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  she  sailed  7 January 
1916  for  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean,  using  Key  West 
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and  Guantanamo  Bay  as  bases.  She  returned  to  New- 
port 23  May. 

Ericsson’s  neutrality  patrols  along  the  east  coast  in- 
tensified, and  on  9 October  1916,  she  sighted  a German 
submarine  close  by  Nantucket  Shoal  Lightship,  with  a 
Dutch  merchantman  hove  to.  A few  minutes  later,  a 
U-boat  fired  three  shots  across  the  bow  of  a British 
merchantman,  and  ordered  her  to  abandon  ship.  Ericsson 
took  off  this  ship’s  passengers  and  crew,  while  other 
destroyers  rescued  the  Dutch  ship’s  people  and  those  of 
three  other  ships  ordered  abandoned  and  then  sunk  by 
the  U-boat  that  day. 

For  the  first  3 months  of  1917,  Ericsson  again  joined 
in  exercises  in  the  Caribbean,  then  returned  to  New 
York  City  and  Newport  to  prepare  for  distant  service. 
On  7 May,  she  sailed  from  Boston  for  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  to  join  the  pioneer  American  destroyer  group 
which  had  reached  Queenstown  early  in  May.  She 
began  patrol  duty  in  the  war  zone  on  12  May,  and 
almost  at  once  came  upon  a surfaced  U-boat  shelling  two 
sailing  ships.  She  opened  fire,  forcing  the  submarine 
down  and  preventing  further  attack,  then  picked  up  37 
survivors  of  the  sailing  ships.  She  continued  on  patrol 
and  escort  duty,  and  on  28  September,  at  night,  sighted 
a surfaced  submarine,  at  which  she  fired.  Ericsson 
dropped  depth  charges,  but  before  she  could  carry  out 
her  plan  to  ram  the  German  boat,  lost  contact  in  the 
darkness. 

Ericsson  continued  to  sail  out  of  Queenstown  on  patrol 
and  escorting  convoys,  many  times  attacking  submarines, 
standing  by  damaged  ships,  and  rescuing  survivors. 
After  June  1918,  she  was  based  at  Brest,  France,  and 
during  that  summer,  usually  sailed  about  3 miles  ahead 
of  convoys,  towing  aloft  a kite  balloon  used  for  observa- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  war,  Ericsson  was  overhauled 
at  Liverpool,  but  returned  to  Brest  in  time  to  take  part 
13  December  in  the  welcoming  honors  rendered  for 
President  W.  Wilson,  arriving  in  France  in  the  transport 
George  Washington.  On  21  December,  she  was  home- 
ward bound,  arriving  at  New  York  8 January  1919. 

In  May  1919,  Ericsson  sailed  to  the  Azores  to  observe 
and  support  the  historic  first  aerial  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic,  made  by  Navy  seaplanes.  After  exercises 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  she  entered 
New  York  Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  and  there  was  placed 
in  reserve,  still  in  commission,  7 August.  She  was  laid 
up  in  reduced  commission  at  Philadelphia  and  Charles- 
ton in  the  years  that  followed,  and  put  to  sea  only  during 
the  summer  of  1921,  when  drills  and  exercises  took  her 
to  Newport.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia 
16  June  1922,  and  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  augment  the  Coast  Guard  7 June  1924.  Re- 
turned to  naval  custody  23  May  1932,  she  was  scrapped 
and  her  salvaged  material  sold  22  August  1934,  in 
accordance  with  the  London  treaty  reducing  naval 
armaments. 

Ill 

(DD-440:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348';  b.  36'1";  dr.  ll'lO";  s.  33  k.; 
cpl.  208;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Livermore) 

The  third  Ericsson  (DD-440)  was  launched  23  No- 
vember 1940  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Wallgren, 
great-great-grandniece  of  John  Ericsson;  and  commis- 
sioned 13  March  1941,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  E. 
Sage  in  command. 

After  shakedown,  Ericsson  arrived  at  Norfolk,  her 
home  port,  2 May  1941,  and  at  once  began  operations 
along  the  east  coast  and  to  Bermuda,  training  Naval 
Reserve  midshipmen,  exercising  with  submarines,  mak- 
ing tests  of  her  equipment  and  machinery,  and  joining 
in  battle  practice.  In  the  fall  of  1941,  she  twice  voyaged 
to  Newfoundland  and  Iceland,  escorting  convoys,  con- 
tinuing this  service  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  Patrolling  off  Argentia  15  January  1942,  she 
sighted  the  liferafts  of  sunken  SS  Dayrose,  from  which 


she  rescued  two  survivors.  Her  rescue  work  also  included 
patrol  service  during  the  rescue  of  survivors  from  the 
torpedoed  Coast  Guard  cutter  Hamilton  on  30  January 
1942. 

Ericsson  escorted  a convoy  to  the  Canal  Zone  in  May 
1942,  and  another  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  June. 
Through  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  she  escorted 
convoys  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  and 
took  part  in  exercises,  and  also  patrolled  out  of  San 
Juan,  P.R.  On  24  October,  she  sortied  from  Norfolk 
for  the  invasion  of  north  Africa,  and  took  part  in  the 
landings  on  the  coast  of  French  Morocco  8 November. 
For  the  next  week  she  offered  direct  fire  support  to  the 
troops  ashore,  assisting  in  knocking  out  four  enemy 
batteries  on  a ridge  commanding  the  landing  area  the 
first  day;  she  also  screened  transports  lying  off  the 
beach.  Ericsson  returned  to  Norfolk  26  November. 

After  a brief  overhaul  at  Charleston,  Ericsson  re- 
turned to  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  the  Caribbean  and 
to  Recife  and  Trinidad.  In  May  1943,  she  made  the  first 
of  five  convoy  escort  voyages  to  Casablanca  from  east 
coast  ports,  between  which  she  joined  in  training,  and 
patrolled  the  western  Atlantic.  On  11  February  1944 
she  arrived  at  Gibraltar  for  duty  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  through  the  next  5 V2  months,  operated  primarily  to 
support  the  troops  fighting  the  bitter  campaign  for 
Italy.  She  escorted  convoys  and  carried  passengers  be- 
tween north  African  and  Italian  ports,  bombarded  points 
near  the  fiercely  contested  Anzio  area  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Gaeta,  patrolled  off  anchorages  and  harbors,  and  joined 
in  exercises  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  southern 
France. 

On  13  August  1944,  Ericsson  sortied  from  Malta  in  a 
task  group  composed  primarily  of  British  ships,  but 
including  one  French  ship  and  the  remainder  of 
Ericsson’s  division.  This  group  covered  one  section  of  the 
amphibious  landings  on  southern  France  from  15  to  17 
August,  and  Ericsson,  after  screening  HMS  Ramillies 
to  Corsica,  returned  to  join  an  American  task  group  and 
fire  bombardments  along  the  French  coast.  She  also 
served  on  patrol,  and  on  27  August  intercepted  a 
trawler,  in  which  the  crew  of  a German  submarine, 
previously  grounded  and  scuttled  in  the  area,  were 
attempting  to  escape  through  the  American  patrol  line. 
Fifty  prisoners  were  thus  taken.  Ericsson  remained  in 
the  Mediterranean  for  patrol  and  escort  assignments 
until  11  November,  when  she  sailed  from  Oran  to  the 
Azores  on  escort  duty.  Upon  her  return  to  Gibraltar, 
she  got  underway  for  New  York  City,  arriving  30 
November  for  overhaul. 

After  refresher  training,  Ericsson  escorted  a convoy 
to  Oran  from  the  east  coast  in  April  1945,  and  while 
returning  to  Boston,  on  5 May  joined  Atherton  (DE- 
169)  and  Moberly  (PF-63)  in  a submarine  hunt  off 
Block  Island.  With  other  ships  joining  from  time  to 
time,  and  two  airships  helping  to  determine  the  final 
sinking,  the  three  ships  found  and  sank  U—853.  At 
Boston  from  6 May  to  18  June,  Ericsson  prepared  for 
Pacific  service,  and  after  training  in  the  Caribbean  and 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  escorted  a group  of  transports  to 
Saipan,  arriving  13  September  1945. 

Ericsson  sailed  to  Okinawa,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
and  back  to  Japan  again  on  escort  duty  until  leaving 
Sasebo  astern  14  October  1945,  bound  with  servicemen 
eligible  for  discharge  to  San  Diego.  She  continued  to 
Charleston,  arriving  5 December  1945,  and  there  was 
decommissioned  15  March  1946  and  placed  in  reserve. 

Ericsson  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Eridanus 

A constellation  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

(AK-92:  dp.  4,672;  1.  44'6";  b.  56'11";  dr.  28'4";  s.  13 
k. ; cpl.  206;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Crater) 

Eridanus  (AK-92)  was  launched  9 April  1943  by 
Permanente  Metals  Corp.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  as  Luther 
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Burbank;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Luther  Burbank;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  22  April  1943;  and  commissioned  8 May 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  W.  Johnson,  USCGR, 
in  command. 

Eridanus  carried  cargo  and  passengers  between  west 
coast  ports  and  bases  in  the  southwest  Pacific,  the 
Hawaiians,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and  the 
Palaus  from  26  June  1943  to  3 February  1946,  often 
making  lengthy  tows  in  addition  to  her  cargo  operations. 
Almost  constantly  at  sea,  she  played  her  part  in  the 
Navy’s  gigantic  task  of  carrying  supplies  for  its  ships 
and  shore  bases,  as  well  as  for  the  Marines  and  Army, 
half  way  round  the  world  at  the  same  time  as  it  carried 
on  combat  operations.  In  February  1944  she  made  a 
direct  contribution  to  the  troops  seizing  islands  in  the 
northern  Solomons,  bringing  cargo  and  passengers  to 
Bougainville. 

Her  last  service  was  a long  and  difficult  towing  job, 
in  which  she  took  section  of  a dry  dock  from  Eniwetok, 
sailing  4 February  1946,  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  arriv- 
ing 16  April.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Baltimore  8 
May  1946,  and  returned  to  her  owner  15  May  1946. 

Eridanus  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Erie 

One  of  the  Great  Lakes  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  counties  in  New  York  and  Ohio;  cities  or 
towns  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Pennsylvania. 

I 

(Sip:  t.  509;  1.  117'11";  b.  31'6";  dph.  14'6”;  cpl.  140; 
a.  2 18  pdr.,  20  32  pd  car.) 

The  first  Erie,  a sloop-of-war,  was  launched  3 Novem- 
ber 1813  by  Thomas  Kemp,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  first 
put  to  sea  20  March  1814,  Commander  C.  G.  Ridgeley  in 
command. 

Erie  could  not  reach  the  open  sea  because  of  the  large 
British  force  blockading  Hampton  Roads,  and  she  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  7 April  1814.  She  lay  at  Baltimore 
without  a crew  until  early  in  1815,  and  on  8 May  sailed 
to  Boston  to  join  Commodore  W.  Bainbridge’s  squadron 
sailing  for  the  Mediterranean  2 July.  With  peace  con- 
cluded with  Algiers  before  the  squadron  reached  the 
area,  the  squadron  returned  to  the  United  States,  leav- 
ing Erie  to  cruise  with  the  naval  force  assigned  to 
protect  commerce  and  guard  against  any  further  dis- 
turbance of  peace  by  the  Barbary  Powers.  She  remained 
on  station  for  4 years,  sailing  from  Gibraltar  for  home 
27  November  1819.  After  calling  at  Madeira  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  she  reached  New  York  20  January  1820, 
and  was  laid  up  there  for  repairs  for  3V£  years. 

Lengthened  to  122  feet  and  with  her  tonnage  increased 
to  611  tons,  Erie  sailed  from  New  York  in  November 
1823  to  serve  in  the  Mediterranean  until  1826.  From 
1827  to  1832,  she  was  based  at  Pensacola,  returning 
north  to  New  York  or  Norfolk  for  necessary  repairs. 
Erie  patrolled  in  the  West  Indies  and  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  protecting  American  citizens  and  property, 
suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and  convoying  merchant- 
men. 

After  lying  in  ordinary  at  Boston  from  21  August 
1832  to  24  June  1834,  Erie  served  on  the  Brazil  Station 
for  3 years,  as.  flagship  during  the  last  two.  During  a 
period  of  revolution  and  other  political  disturbance,  her 
squadron  gave  protection  to  Americans  and  their  com- 
merce, and  provided  vital  intelligence  concerning  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Argentina.  She  was  again  in  ordinary  at 
Boston  from  15  September  1837  to  4 February  1838,  and 
on  9 February  sailed  to  cruise  the  Atlantic  coast  to  aid 
any  merchantmen  she  might  find  in  distress.  In  July, 
she  sailed  to  Pensacola  to  patrol  the  West  Indies  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  2 weeks,  guarding  American  inter- 
ests during  the  French  blockade  of  Mexican  ports. 


Between  July  1840  and  February  1843,  Erie  was  re- 
built at  Boston,  and  converted  into  an  armed  storeship. 
She  sailed  for  the  Pacific  9 February,  delivered  supplies 
to  ships  on  the  Brazil  Station  en  route,  and  reached 
Callao,  Peru,  27  July.  During  a cruise  to  the  Hawaiian 
and  Society  Islands  between  November  1843  and  Janu- 
ary 1844,  she  served  as  flagship,  and  in  June  1844,  she 
sailed  for  New  York,  arriving  10  November. 

Erie  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  supply  the  African  Squad- 
ron, then  repaired  at  New  York,  returning  to  the  Pacific 
Station  18  November  1845.  When  the  Mexican  War 
opened,  Erie  was  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  she  re- 
turned to  the  coasts  of  Mexico,  California,  and  Panama 
in  August  1846,  to  supply  the  fleet  in  its  operations  at 
sea  and  in  landings.  She  participated  in  the  occupation 
of  Mazatlan  11  November  1847,  and  shortly  thereafter 
sailed  for  the  east  coast,  reaching  New  York  24  June 
1848. 

Erie  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean 15  September  1848  to  deliver  supplies  to  ships  on 
those  stations.  She  returned  to  New  York  11  July  1849, 
and  between  6 September  1849  and  12  September  1850, 
twice  more  voyaged  to  the  Mediterranean  with  supplies. 
She  was  sold  in  New  York  26  November  1850. 


Fleet  Collier  No.  1 (later  reclassified  AR-4)  was 
originally  assigned  the  name  Erie,  but  she  was  renamed 
Vestal  (q.v.)  prior  to  construction. 

II 

(PG-50:  dp.  2,000;  1.  328'6”;  b.  41'3";  dr.  14'10";  s.  20 
k. ; cpl.  243 ; a.  4 6” ; cl.  Ontario) 

The  second  Erie  (PG-50)  was  launched  29  January 
1936  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Edmund  A.  Knoll;  and  commissioned  1 July  1936,  Com- 
mander E.  W.  Hanson  in  command. 

During  her  shakedown  cruise,  for  which  she  sailed 
from  New  York  31  October  1936,  Erie  had  temporary 
duty  with  Squadron  40-T,  a group  organized  to  protect 
Americans  and  their  interests  during  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  She  visited  a number  of  European  ports,  and 
evacuated  refugees  from  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  to 
San  Juan  de  Luz.  She  returned  by  way  of  the  Azores  to 
New  York  City  30  December  1936. 

From  5 May  1937  to  25  October  1937,  Erie  sailed 
primarily  out  of  Annapolis,  carrying  midshipmen  on 
afternoon  training  cruises  during  academic  months  and 
on  an  east  coast  cruise  in  June,  July,  and  August. 
After  overhaul,  she  arrived  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  3 February 
1938  to  serve  as  flagship  of  the  Special  Service  Squadron 
operating  along  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, training  with  submarines,  conducting  exercises,  and 
later  on  neutrality  patrol  and  serving  as  guard  ship  for 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Through  the  first  half-year  of  World  War  II,  Erie 
was  based  at  Balboa,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  patrolling  regularly  along  the  Central  American 
coast  and  to  the  Galapagos  Islands.  On  9 June  1942, 
she  arrived  at  Cristobal  on  the  Atlantic  side,  her  new 
base.  On  10  June,  patrolling  out  of  Cristobal,  she 
rescued  46  survivors  of  torpedoed  SS  Fort  Good  Hope, 
and  6 days  later,  took  25  survivors  of  SS  Lebore  from  a 
lifeboat,  and  28  more  from  St.  Andrew’s  Island.  She 
escorted  convoys  to  Yucatan  Channel  and  Guantanamo 
Bay,  and  on  28  September  cleared  Coco  Solo  to  guard  the 
passage  of  a convoy  to  Trinidad. 

Erie  got  underway  from  Port-of-Spain  10  November 
for  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  when  2 days  out  of  Curacao, 
was  torpedoed.  Raging  fires,  worsened  by  the  rupture  of 
tanks  of  oil  and  gasoline,  exploded  the  charges  for  her 
6"  guns;  abandon  ship  was  ordered  after  the  fires  got 
out  of  control.  Seven  men  were  killed,  and  11  wounded. 
Survivors  were  taken  from  the  water  by  a Netherlands 
ship,  HMNS  Van  Kinsbergen.  Four  days  later,  fire- 
fighters with  advanced  equipment  boarded  Erie,  and 
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next  day  they  were  augmented  by  specialists  brought 
down  from  Norfolk.  The  fires  were  extinguished  and 
Erie  was  brought  in  to  Willemstadt  Harbor  for  repairs. 
Before  they  could  be  completed,  she  began  to  take  on  a 
starboard  list,  and  when  counterflooded,  capsized  to 
port,  sinking  on  5 December  1942. 

Ernest  G.  Small 

Ernest  Gregor  Small,  born  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  on  5 
November  1888,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  and 
received  his  commission  as  ensign  on  7 June  1912.  From 
1940-42  he  headed  the  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  Depart- 
ment at  the  Naval  Academy.  On  10  April  1942  he 
assumed  command  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  was  subse- 
quently awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  extraordinary 
heroism  for  his  conning  of  the  cruiser  against  Japanese 
surface  units  off  Savo  Island,  11-12  October  1942.  From 
January  to  August  1943  he  served  eminently  as  war 
plans  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet.  He  spent  the  next  year  in  distinguished 
performance  as  Commander  Cruiser  Division  5.  Rear 
Admiral  Small  died  in  Brooklyn  27  December  1944. 

(DD-838 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6";  s.  35 
k. ; cpl.  345;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; cl.  Gearing) 

Ernest  G.  Small  (DD-838)  was  launched  on  14  June 
1945  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs  E.  G.  Small;  and  commissioned  on  21  August  1945 
with  Commander  T.  D.  McGrath,  USN,  in  command. 
She  was  reclassified  DDR-838  on  18  July  1952. 

After  completing  her  shakedown  cruise  in  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  she  sailed  in  company  with  Power  (DD- 
839)  on  11  January  1946  en  route  to  Gibraltar  whence 
she  proceeded  to  Naples.  She  began  a series  of  peace- 
time Mediterranean  patrols  in  company  with  Power 
and  Providence  (CL-82)  until  7 March.  She  continued 
in  this  mission  independently  until  7 August  when  she 
returned  to  the  States. 

Following  a period  of  yard  availability  she  reported 
to  Commander,  Submarines  Atlantic,  and  operated  out 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  until  14  December  when  she  was 
laid  up  for  repairs  at  Boston.  On  3 April  1947  while 
anchored  off  Block  Island  she  grounded  in  a violent  wind 
and  rain  storm,  but,  refloated  with  aid  from  two  tugs, 
she  returned  to  Boston  where  repairs  were  made. 

Ernest  G.  Small  sailed  on  12  June  for  Norfolk  and 
engaged  in  type  exercises  in  the  Virginia  Capes  Oper- 
ating Area.  On  6 August  she  stood  out  for  the  Carib- 
bean, calling  at  Guantanamo  and  Trinidad  before  ren- 
dezvousing with  Task  Force  84  which  proceeded  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  where  on  7 September  the  flagship  Missouri 
(BB-63)  embarked  President  Truman  and  his  family 
for  the  trip  to  the  States.  Ernest  G.  Small  steamed  on 
escort  station  during  the  voyage. 

From  9 February  to  10  April  1948  she  cruised  in  the 
Caribbean  and  on  7 June  began  a midshipman  cruise  to 
the  Mediterranean,  calling  at  Lisbon,  Genoa,  Casablanca, 
and  returning  to  Norfolk  on  21  July.  Her  third  tour  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  made  between  30  August  1948 
and  23  January  1949.  For  the  remainder  of  1949  she 
operated  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

From  January  to  May  1950  she  cruised  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  around  northern  Europe.  With  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Korea,  she  was  sent  to  join  the  7th 
Fleet,  and  on  29  June  she  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
en  route  to  action.  She  sailed  with  carrier  forces,  fired 
shore  bombardments,  patrolled  off  Taiwan,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  landings  at  Inchon  and  Wonsan  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  In  December  she  helped  evacuate  the 
Tenth  Army  Corps  from  Hungnam  and  Inchon. 

Following  a brief  overhaul  at  San  Diego  in  the  first 
half  of  1951,  she  began  her  second  Korean  tour  as 
escort  for  the  carrier  Rendova  (CVE-114).  She  par- 
ticipated in  the  naval  bombardment  of  Hungnam  and 
was  so  occupied  on  7 October  when  she  struck  a mine 


which  seriously  damaged  her  bow,  killed  9 and  wounded 
18.  Four  days  later  heavy  seas  broke  the  bow  off  and 
she  was  fitted  with  a stubby  replacement  which  enabled 
her  to  reach  Long  Beach,  arriving  on  18  December  1951. 
She  was  decommissioned  on  15  January  1952.  and  the 
bow  of  the  unfinished  Seymour  D.  Owens  (DD-767) 
was  grafted  to  her  hull.  She  also  underwent  conversion 
to  a radar  picket  ship  at  this  time. 

Recommissioned  as  DDR-838  on  2 December  1952, 
she  followed  training  exercises  off  the  California  coast 
with  her  first  peacetime  tour  of  the  Far  East  which 
lasted  from  11  July  1953  through  29  January  1954. 
Attached  to  Task  Force  77,  she  was  a unit  of  the  block- 
ade and  escort  force  for  the  Taiwan  area. 

A period  of  overhaul  ensued  and  on  10  August  1954 
she  departed  with  Destroyer  Squadron  13  for  the 
Taiwan  Patrol  and  later  assumed  defensive  position  to 
control  part  of  the  7th  Fleet  air  coverage  during  the 
Tachen  Islands  evacuation  in  February  1955.  Early  in 
March  she  returned  to  Long  Beach  whence  she  operated 
with  TG  7.3  in  testing  of  an  underwater  atomic  bomb 
off  the  west  coast  (2-20  May).  She  deployed  with  the 
7th  Fleet  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

From  1 November  1956  through  28  April  1957  she 
again  toured  the  Pacific,  and  included  Kodiak,  Singa- 
pore, and  Brisbane  in  her  itinerary.  The  remainder  of 
that  year  was  occupied  with  task  force  operations  and 
intertype  training  exercises  off  the  west  coast. 

Ernest  G.  Small  began  another  western  Pacific  tour 
in  January  1958  as  a unit  of  Destroyer  Division  132 
and  was  deployed  in  various  operations,  highlighted  by 
participation  in  the  SEATO  exercise  “Ocean  Link.” 

In  March  1959  she  was  assigned  while  on  her  annual 
Pacific  cruise  to  the  operational  control  of  the  Air  Force 
to  aid  in  the  “Discoverer”  earth  satellite  program.  Until 
July  1959  she  was  engaged  in  competitive  exercises  and 
nose  cone  recoveries.  The  second  half  of  the  year  was 
designated  for  a period  of  overhaul  and  local  operations. 

Again,  she  deployed  to  the  western  Pacific  on  17  May 
1960  with  Destroyer  Division  131.  Her  duty  was  prin- 
cipally to  screen  and  picket  Ticonderoga  (CVA-14)  and 
Coral  Sea  (CVA-43).  She  arrived  back  at  Long  Beach 
on  16  November  and  on  29  December  entered  San  Fran- 
cisco Naval  Shipyard  for  fleet  rehabilitation  and  mod- 
ernization. 

Ernest  G.  Small  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean 
war  service. 

Ernst,  General  O.  H.,  see  General  O.  H.  Ernst 

Errol 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 

(AG-133:  dp.  520;  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  13  k.;  cpl. 

26;  cl.  Camano ) 

Errol  (AG-133)  was  built  in  1944  by  Wheeler  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Whitestone,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  for  the  Army  as 
FS-27A;  acquired  by  the  Navy  3 April  1947;  and  com- 
missioned 9 July  1947,  Lieutenant  R.  Q.  June  in  com- 
mand. She  was  reclassified  AKL-4  on  31  March  1949. 

Commissioned  at  Guam,  Errol  throughout  her  naval 
service  carried  passengers  and  cargo  among  American 
islands  and  those  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific, 
calling  at  Guam,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Truk,  the  Palaus, 
Ulithi,  Chichi  Jima,  Kwajalein,  Pagan,  Agrihan,  and 
smaller  islands  in  the  Carolines.  From  September  to 
December  1949  she  was  overhauled  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
only  interruption  to  her  constant  operations  in  the 
Pacific.  She  was  decommissioned  31  July  1951,  and  lent 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  similar  duty  the 
same  day.  On  29  January  1952  her  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  made  permanent. 
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Escalante 

A river  in  Utah. 

(AO-70:  dp.  5,782;  1.  501'8";  b.  68';  dr.  30'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  244;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Chiwawa) 

Escalante  (AO-70),  formerly  Shabone,  was  con- 
structed for  the  Maritime  Commission  by  the  Bethlehem 
Sparrow’s  Point  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Sparrow’s  Point,  Md.,  in 
1942  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Than.  She  was 
acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  on  30  January 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  L.  Bolton,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  a brief  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area,  she  transported  a cargo  of  aviation  gasoline 
from  Houston  to  the  Canal  Zone.  She  was  then  assigned 
to  duty  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  Task  Forces  60 
and  61.  Between  May  1943  and  30  October  1944  she 
made  six  trips  to  north  Africa  and  two  to  United  King- 
dom ports  where  she  fueled  ships  for  the  Normandy 
invasion. 

Escalante  returned  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  over- 
haul to  fit  her  for  duty  in  the  Pacific.  On  4 December 

1944  she  loaded  fuel  at  Aruba,  passed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  26 
December.  She  reported  to  Service  Squadron  10  to 
operate  mainly  from  Ulithi  in  refueling  units  of  the  3d 
and  5th  Fleets  at  sea  and  thereby  taking  part  in  the 
action  against  Luzon,  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  the  Japa- 
nese homeland.  From  26  September  1945  until  20 
October  she  fueled  ships  in  Tokyo  Bay  and  then  set  sail 
for  San  Francisco,  arriving  on  31  October. 

She  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  12  December 

1945  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
disposal. 

Escalante  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Escalante  River,  see  LSMR — 502 
Escambia 

A river  in  Georgia  and  Florida. 

(AO-80 : dp.  5,782;  1.  523'6";  b.  68';  dr.  30'10";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  225;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Escambia) 

Escambia  (AO-80)  was  launched  25  April  1943  by 
Marinship  Corp.,  Sausalito,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Cooper;  and  commissioned  28  October  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  M.  Paulsson,  USNR,  in 
command. 

After  a December  1943  voyage  from  the  west  coast  to 
Pearl  Harbor  with  oil  cargo,  Escambia  departed  San 
Francisco  21  January  1944  for  Majuro,  arriving  9 
February.  For  the  next  month  she  fueled  ships  at  Roi 
and  Majuro  as  the  Marshall  Islands  were  assaulted. 
From  15  March  to  30  August,  she  sailed  out  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  fueling  the  fast-carrier  task  force  in  their  raids 
on  the  Palaus  and  during  the  Hollandia  operation. 

Escambia  arrived  at  Manus  14  September  1944,  and 
sailed  out  of  this  port  to  rendezvous  at  sea  to  fuel  the 
carriers  as  they  launched  the  air  strikes  preliminary  to 
the  assault  on  the  Philippines.  She  sailed  on  to  Ulithi 
25  October,  and  at  this  vast  fleet  anchorage,  fueled  the 
carrier  task  forces  as  they  continued  their  operations  in 
the  Philippines.  After  a voyage  to  Eniwetok  to  reload 
oil,  she  sailed  from  Ulithi  11  December  for  a west  coast 
overhaul. 

The  oiler  returned  to  Ulithi  18  April  1945,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war  used  this  as  her  base  as  she 
fueled  the  carrier  task  forces  supporting  the  Okinawa 
invasion,  and  raiding  and  bombarding  the  Japanese 
home  islands.  Escambia  paid  calls  to  Okinawa  and 
Wakayama  Wan  to  fuel  ships  at  anchor  there  until 
leaving  Tokyo  astern,  homeward  bound,  4 November. 
She  was  decommissioned  20  February  1946,  and  trans- 


ferred to  the  Maritime  Commisison  for  disposal  in  June. 
Reacquired  in  January  1948,  she  performed  no  further 
commissioned  service,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  18  July  1950. 

Escambia  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Escape 

To  get  away;  evade  pain  or  trouble. 

(ARS-6:  dp.  1,441;  1.  213'6";  b.  39';  dr.  14'8";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  2 40  mm.;  cl.  Diver ) 

Escape  (ARS-6)  was  launched  22  November  1942  by 
Basalt  Rock  Co.,  Napa,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Brenner;  and  commissioned  20  November  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant W.  T.  Williams  in  command. 

Escape  sailed  from  San  Diego  31  December  1943  for 
Norfolk,  where  from  4 February  she  was  based  for 
general  salvage  and  towing  duties.  Between  10  July 
and  9 September,  she  performed  similar  duties  out  of 
Bermuda,  and  on  12  September,  put  to  sea  from  Norfolk 
to  rescue  hurricane-disabled  SS  George  Ade.  She  reached 
the  stricken  ship  on  the  15th,  and  brought  her  safely  to 
port  through  another  violent  storm,  in  which  she  her- 
self was  damaged. 

From  31  December  1944  to  4 June  1945,  Escape  again 
operated  out  of  Bermuda,  during  this  time  aiding  three 
large  ships  damaged  by  heavy  seas.  On  11  August,  she 
departed  Norfolk  for  the  Pacific,  but  with  the  end  of 
hostilities,  her  orders  were  changed,  and  after  towing 
scows  from  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  she  sailed 
to  Davisville,  R.I.,  for  mooring  buoys.  These  she  laid 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  October. 

Escape  sailed  from  Key  West  8 November  1945  to 
escort  and  later  tow  the  Italian  submarine  Mameli  to 
Taranto.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  22  January  1946,  and 
on  20  July  1946  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  re- 
serve at  Orange,  Tex. 

Recommissioned  12  July  1951,  Escape  was  homeported 
at  Norfolk  for  salvage  and  towing  services  to  the  Fleet 
along  the  east  coast,  and  from  1954,  spent  alternate 
years  in  the  Caribbean,  based  on  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

On  26  January  1960  Escape  got  underway  for  Opera- 
tion “Sky  Hook.”  While  on  station  she  was  diverted  to 
Culebra  Island,  Puerto  Rico,  to  assist  USS  Jones 
Ingram  (DD-938)  which  had  gone  aground. 

On  30  January  1960  Escape  got  underway  to  assist  in 
Project  Mercury,  a United  States  space-flight  program. 
She  continued  to  give  essential  support  to  the  fleet 
through  the  remainder  of  1960. 

Escatawpa 

A river  in  Alabama. 

( AOG-27 : dp.  845;  1.  220'6'';  b.  37';  dr.  13'1";  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  62;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Mcttawee) 

Escatawpa  (AOG-27)  was  launched  by  the  East  Coast 
Shipyard,  Inc.,  Bayonne,  N.J.,  on  3 June  1944  and  com- 
missioned on  18  August  1944,  Lieutenant  H.  T.  Nottage, 
USCGR,  in  command.  She  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  operating  thereafter  in  fueling  ships  and  craft  on 
an  interisland  circuit  in  the  central  Pacific.  A typhoon 
drove  her  aground  at  Kagoshima  Kaiwan  on  17  Sep- 
tember 1945.  She  was  refloated  on  10  October  and  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco  where  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  on  20  March  1946  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

Escolar 

A predatory  fish  of  the  open  ocean  related  to  the 
mackerels  and  tunnies. 

( SS-294 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3";  s.  20  k.; 
cpl.  66;  a.  1 5",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato ) 
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Escolar  (SS-294)  was  launched  18  April  1943  by 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  Bilisoly  Hudgins;  and  commissioned  2 June 
1944,  Commander  W.  J.  Millican  in  command. 

Escolar  had  her  final  training  for  combat  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  from  which  she  put  out  for  her  first  war  patrol 
18  September  1944.  After  topping  off  fuel  at  Midway, 
she  joined  Croaker  (SS-246)  and  Perch  (SS-313)  for  a 
coordinated  war  patrol  in  the  Yellow  Sea  which  she 
directed.  On  30  September,  she  engaged  a small  craft  in 
a surface  gun  action,  and  reported  to  her  sisters  that  she 
was  undamaged,  without  mentioning  what  her  gunfire 
had  done  to  the  enemy  ship.  Her  last  communication 
was  with  Perch  on  17  October;  she  was  never  heard 
from  again.  Since  Japanese  records  consulted  after  the 
war  show  no  antisubmarine  action  at  that  time  in  the 
area  where  Escolar  is  believed  to  have  been,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  she  struck  a mine  and  sank  with  all  hands. 


Escondido,  see  PC(C)-1169 


Esmeraldo  County,  see  LST-761 


Espada 

The  swordfish. 

Construction  of  Espada  (SS-355)  was  canceled  on  23 
October  1944. 


Esselen 

An  Indian  tribe  of  California. 

(AT-147 ; 1.  164';  b.  29';  s.  11  k.) 

Esselen  (AT-147),  was  built  as  New  York  by  Harlan 
and  Hollingsworth  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1893,  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  18  June  1943,  and  commissioned 
on  21  August  1943,  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Watts  in 
command. 

Esselen  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  10th  Naval 
District,  where  she  towed  barges,  and  performed  the 
multitude  of  small  but  important  tasks  with  which 
tugs  support  the  other  ships  of  the  fleet.  After  being 
employed  in  the  Caribbean  on  this  duty  for  over  a 
year,  she  was  reclassified  ATO-147  on  15  May  1944. 
Esselen  sailed  north  to  New  York  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  11  November  1944,  and  turned  over 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 


Essex 

A town  and  county  in  Massachusetts. 

I 

(Fr:  dp.  850;  lbp.  140';  b.  31';  dph.  12'3";  cpl.  300; 
a.  26  12-pdr.,  10  6-pdr.) 

The  first  Essex  was  launched  30  September  1799  by 
Enos  Briggs,  Salem,  Mass.,  at  cost  of  $139,362  sub- 
scribed by  the  people  of  Salem  and  Essex  County,  Mass. 
On  17  December  1799  she  was  presented  to  the  United 
States  and  accepted  by  Captain  Edward  Preble. 

With  the  United  States  involved  in  naval  action  against 
France  on  6 January  1800  Essex,  Captain  Edward 
Preble,  departed  New  York  in  company  with  Congress 
to  rendezvous  with  and  convoy  merchant  ships  return- 
ing from  Batavia,  Dutch  East  Indies.  Congress  was 
dismasted  only  a few  days  out,  and  Essex  was  obliged 
to  continue  her  voyage  alone,  making  her  mark  as  the 
first  U.S.  man-of-war  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
both  in  March  and  in  August  1800  prior  to  successfully 
completing  her  convoy  mission  in  November. 

Captain  William  Bainbridge  commanded  Essex  on 
her  second  cruise  whereon  she  sailed  to  the  Mediter- 


ranean with  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Richard  Dale. 
Dispatched  to  protect  American  trade  and  seamen 
against  depredations  by  the  Barbary  Powers,  the  squad- 
ton  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  1 July  1801  and  spent  the 
ensuing  year  convoying  American  merchantmen  and 
blockading  Tripolitan  ships.  Following  repairs  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  in  1802,  Essex  resumed  her 
duties  in  the  Mediterranean  under  Captain  James 
Barron  in  August  1804.  She  participated  in  the  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  town  of  Derne  on  27  April  1805 
and  remained  in  these  waters  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  terms  in  1806. 

Returning  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  July,  she 
was  placed  in  ordinary  until  February  1809  when  she 
was  recommissioned  for  sporadic  use  in  patrolling 
American  waters  and  a single  cruise  to  Europe.  When 
war  was  declared  against  Britain  on  18  June  1812, 
Essex,  commanded  by  Captain  David  Porter,  made  a 
successful  cruise  to  the  southward.  On  11  July  near 
Bermuda  she  fell  in  with  seven  British  transports  and 
by  moonlight  cut  out  and  seized  one  of  them.  On  13 
August  she  encountered  and  captured  the  sloop  Alert 
after  an  engagement.  By  September  when  she  returned 
to  New  York,  Essex  had  taken  10  prizes. 

Essex  sailed  in  South  Atlantic  waters  and  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil  until  January  1813  when  Captain  Porter 
undertook  the  decimation  of  English  whale  fisheries  in 
the  Pacific.  Although  her  crew  suffered  greatly  from 
a shortage  of  provisions  and  heavy  gales  while  round- 
ing Cape  Horn,  she  anchored  safely  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  on  14  March,  having  seized  schooners,  Elizabeth 
and  Nereyda  in  course.  The  next  5 months  brought 
Essex  13  prizes,  including  Essex  Junior,  (ex  Atlantic) 
who  cruised  in  company  with  her  captor  to  the  Island 
of  Nukahiva  for  repairs. 

In  January  1814  Essex  sailed  into  neutral  waters  at 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  only  to  be  trapped  there  for  6 weeks 
by  the  British  frigates,  Phoebe  and  Cherub.  Porter 
determined  to  gain  the  open  sea,  but  a heavy  squall 
crippled  Essex  forcing  her  return  to  the  harbor.  The 
enemy,  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  harbor, 
proceeded  to  attack  the  disabled  ship.  The  engagement 
which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
naval  history.  For  2%  hours,  Essex  resisted  with  intre- 
pidity the  enemy’s  superior  fighting  power;  however, 
the  loss  of  155  men  forced  the  gallant  frigate  to 
surrender. 

Essex  was  repaired  by  the  British,  sent  to  England, 
and  in  1833  served  as  a prison  ship  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  On  6 June  1837  she  was  sold  at  public  auction. 

II 

(Gbt:  t.  614;  1.  159';  b.  47'6";  dr.  6';  cpl.  124; 
a.  1 32-pdr.,  3 9"  sb.,  1 10"  sb.) 

The  second  Essex,  an  ironclad  steamer,  was  built  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1856  for  use  as  a ferry.  Originally 
New  Era,  she  was  renamed  Essex  following  purchase  by 
the  War  Department  on  20  September  1861.  Converted 
into  an  ironclad  gunboat  by  James  B.  Eads  of  St.  Louis, 
she  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Western  Flotilla,  an 
organization  maintained,  operated,  and  controlled  by 
the  Army  but  commanded  by  a naval  officer. 

Essex,  Commander  W.  D.  Porter,  took  part  in  an 
expedition  up  the  Cumberland  River  in  November  1861. 
On  11  January  1862,  Essex  and  St.  Louis  engaged 
Confederate  gunboats  in  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Lucas  Bend,  Mo.  In  company  with  six  other  gunboats 
commanded  by  Flag  Officer  A.  H.  Foote,  she  cooperated 
with  the  Army  in  capturing  Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  on  6 
February.  In  this  action  Essex  suffered  serious  dam- 
age to  her  boiler  and  resulting  injury  to  her  crew, 
forcing  her  to  retire  from  a battle  in  which  she  had 
participated  effectively. 

After  extensive  repairs  she  returned  to  duty  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  assault  on  Vicksburg  on  13  July  1862. 
Nine  days  later  she  ran  past  the  hammering  batteries 
of  Vicksburg  and  attacked  the  Confederate  ram, 
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Arkansas,  inflicting  considerable  damage.  On  5 August 
she  joined  with  the  Army  in  repelling  a Confederate 
attack  on  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  the  next  day  attacked 
Arkansas  again;  during  the  engagement,  Arkansas 
broke  down  and  drifted  ashore  where  she  was  de- 
stroyed by  her  crew. 

The  entire  Western  Flotilla,  including  Essex,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  on  1 October  1862  in  com- 
pliance with  congressional  enactment  and  thereafter 
was  named  the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

Essex  acted  in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  from 
8 May  to  8 July  1863.  The  daily  bombardment  of  the 
area  by  Essex  and  Mortilla  brought  about  eventual 
surrender  of  that  city.  On  9 July  she  engaged  the 
enemy  at  Donaldsonville  and  although  damaged  in 
the  battle,  carried  out  her  patrol  duty  at  this  point 
through  6 March  1864  when  she  sailed  with  the  fleet 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  and  assisted  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  de  Russy  on  15  and  16  March. 

On  17  April  Essex  got  underway  from  Vicksburg 
where  she  arrived  6 days  later.  On  4 May  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  she  remained  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Essex  was  decommissioned  at 
Mound  City,  111.,  on  20  July  1865,  and  sold  on  29 
November  1865. 

Ill 

(ScStr : dp.  1,375;  1.  185';  b.  35';  dr.  14'3";  s.  10  k.; 
a.  1 11",  4 9",  1 60-pdr.  r.) 

The  third  Essex,  a wooden  screw  steamer,  was 
built  by  the  United  States  and  Donald  Mackay  at  East 
Boston,  Mass.;  commissioned  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
on  3 October  1876,  Commander  W.  S.  Schley  com- 
manding; and  reported  to  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

During  the  following  year  Essex  cruised  to  Liberia 
and  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  in  1878-79 
joined  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron.  She  sailed  on  the 
Pacific  Station  from  November  1881  to  December  1882 
and  thence  on  the  Asiatic  Station  for  2 years  during 
which  she  took  on  board  Captain  S.  H.  Morrison  and 


crew  members  of  the  shipwrecked  Ranier.  Following 
repairs  she  returned  to  the  Asiatic  Station  in  June 
1886  and  in  October  anchored  at  Ponape,  Caroline 
Islands,  to  afford  protection  to  American  missionaries 
during  a native  uprising.  She  returned  to  New  York 
via  the  Suez  Canal  and  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  May  1889. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  the  fleet,  Essex 
was  designated  next  as  a training  ship.  A 3-month 
cruise  with  cadets  at  Annapolis  in  1893  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  lengthy  tours  to  train  naval  apprentices 
(January  1894-April  1898,  and  September  1898  to 
December  1903.) 

Essex  was  lent  to  the  Naval  Militia  of  Ohio  (1904— 
16)  and  served  in  the  Ninth  Naval  District  from  1917 
to  1926.  The  Naval  Reserve  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 
used  her  as  training  ship  from  August  1927  until  27 
October  1930  when  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List. 
She  was  sold  on  23  December  1930. 

IV 

(CV-9;  dp.  27,100;  1.  872':  b.  93';  ew.  147'6";  dr. 

28'7";  s.  33  k. ; cpl.  3,448;  a.  12  5";  cl.  Essex) 

The  fourth  Essex  (CV-9)  was  launched  31  July  1942 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Artemus  L.  Gates,  wife  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air;  and  com- 
missioned 31  December  1942,  Captain  D.  B.  Duncan 
commanding.  She  was  reclassified  (CVA-9)  on  1 
October  1952,  and  (CVS-9)  on  8 March  1960. 

Following  her  shakedown  cruise  Essex  sailed  to  the 
Pacific  in  May  1943  to  begin  a succession  of  victories 
which  would  bring  her  to  Tokyo  Bay.  Departing  Pearl 
Harbor,  she  participated  with  TF  15  in  carrier  opera- 
tions against  Marcus  Island  (31  August  1943)  ; was 
designated  flagship  of  TF  14  and  struck  Wake  Island 
(5-6  October)  ; launched  an  attack  with  TG  50.3 
against  the  Gilbert  Islands  where  she  also  took  part  in 
her  first  amphibious  assault,  the  landing  on  Tarawa 
(18-23  November).  Refueling  at  sea,  she  cruised  as 
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flagship  of  TG  50.3  to  attack  Kwajalein  (4  December). 
Her  second  amphibious  assault  delivered  in  company 
with  TG  58.2  was  against  the  Marshalls  (29  January- 
2 February  1944) . 

Essex  in  TG  58.2  now  joined  with  TG  58.1  and  58.3, 
to  constitute  the  most  formidable  carrier  striking  force 
to  date,  in  launching  an  attack  against  Truk  (17-18 
February)  during  which  eight  Japanese  ships  were 
sunk.  En  route  to  the  Marianas  to  sever  Japanese 
supply  lines,  the  carrier  force  was  detected  and  received 
a prolonged  aerial  attack  which  it  repelled  in  a busi- 
nesslike manner  and  then  continued  with  the  scheduled 
attack  upon  Saipan,  Tinian  and  Guam  (23  February). 

After  this  operation  Essex  proceeded  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  her  single  wartime  overhaul.  She  then  joined 
carriers  Wasp  (CV-18)  and  San  Jacinto  (CVL-30)  in 
TG  12.1  to  strike  Marcus  Island  (19-20  May)  and  Wake 
(23  May).  She  deployed  with  TF  58  to  support  the 
occupation  of  the  Marianas  (12  June-10  August)  ; 
sortied  with  TG  38.3  to  lead  an  attack  against  the 
Palau  Islands  (6-8  September),  and  Mindanao  (9-10 
September)  with  enemy  shipping  as  the  main  target, 
and  remained  in  the  area  to  support  landings  on  Peleliu. 
On  2 October  she  weathered  a typhoon  and  4 days  later 
departed  with  TF  38  for  the  Ryukyus. 

For  the  remainder  of  1944  she  continued  her  front- 
line action,  participating  in  strikes  against  Okinawa 
(10  October),  and  Formosa  (12-14  October),  covering 
the  Leyte  landings,  taking  part  in  the  battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  (24-25  October),  and  continuing  the  search  for 
enemy  fleet  units  until  30  October  when  she  returned 
to  Ulithi,  Caroline  Islands,  for  replenishment.  She 
resumed  the  offensive  and  delivered  attacks  on  Manila 
and  the  northern  Philippine  Islands  during  November. 
On  25  November,  for  the  first  time  in  her  far-ranging 
operations  and  destruction  to  the  enemy,  Essex  re- 
ceived injury.  A kamikaze  hit  the  port  edge  of  her 
flight  deck  landing  among  planes  gassed  for  takeoff, 
causing  extensive  damage,  killing  15,  and  wounding  44. 

This  “cramped  her  style”  very  little.  Following  quick 
repairs  we  find  her  with  3d  Fleet  off  Luzon  supporting 
the  occupation  of  Mindoro  (14-16  December).  She  rode 
out  the  typhoon  of  18  December  and  made  special 
search  for  survivors  afterwards.  With  TG  38.3  she 
participated  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf  operations,  launched 
strikes  against  Formosa,  Sakishima,  Okinawa,  and 
Luzon.  Entering  the  South  China  Sea  in  search  of 
enemy  surface  forces,  the  task  force  pounded  shipping 
and  conducted  strikes  on  Formosa,  the  China  coast, 
Hainan,  and  Hong  Kong.  Essex  withstood  the  on- 
slaught of  the  third  typhoon  in  4 months  (20-21 
January  1945)  before  striking  again  at  Formosa, 
Miyako  Shima  and  Okinawa  (26-27  January). 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  she  operated  with 
TF  58,  conducting  attacks  against  the  Tokyo  area 
(16-17,  and  25  February)  both  to  neutralize  the  enemy’s 
airpower  before  the  landings  on  Iwo  Jima  and  to 
cripple  the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry.  She  sent 
support  missions  against  Iwo  Jima  and  neighboring 
islands,  but  from  23  March  to  28  May  was  employed 
primarily  to  support  the  conquest  of  Okinawa. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  Essex  took  part  in 
the  final  telling  raids  against  the  Japanese  home  islands 
(10  July-15  August).  Following  the  surrender,  she 
continued  defensive  combat  air  patrols  until  3 Septem- 
ber when  she  was  ordered  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  for 
inactivation.  On  9 January  1947  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve. 

Modernization  endowed  Essex  with  a new  flight  deck, 
and  a streamlined  island  superstructure,  on  15  January 
1951  when  recommissioned,  Captain  A.  W.  Wheelock 
commanding. 

After  a brief  cruise  in  Hawaiian  waters  she  began 
the  first  of  three  tours  in  Far  Eastern  waters  during 
the  Korean  war.  She  served  as  flagship  for  Carrier 
Division  1 and  TF  77.  She  was  the  first  carrier  to 
launch  F2H  “Banshee”  twin-jet  fighters  on  combat 
missions;  on  16  September  1951  one  of  these  planes, 


damaged  in  combat,  crashed  into  aircraft  parked  on 
the  forward  flight  deck  causing  an  explosion  and  fire 
which  killed  seven.  After  repairs  at  Yokosuka  she 
returned  to  front-line  action  on  3 October  to  launch 
strikes  up  to  the  Yalu  River  and  provide  close  air 
support  for  U.N.  troops. 

On  1 December  1953  she  started  her  final  tour  of  the 
war,  sailing  the  China  Sea  with  the  Peace  Patrol.  From 
November  1954  to  June  1955  she  engaged  in  training 
exercises,  operated  for  3 months  with  the  7th  Fleet, 
assisted  in  the  Tachen  Islands  evacuation,  and  engaged 
in  air  operations  and  fleet  manuevers  off  Okinawa. 

In  July  1955  Essex  entered  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  repairs  and  extensive  alterations,  including 
installation  of  an  angled  flight  deck.  Modernization 
completed,  she  rejoined  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  March  1956. 
For  the  next  14  months  the  carrier  operated  off  the 
west  coast,  except  for  a 6-month  cruise  with  the  7th 
Fleet  in  the  Far  East.  Ordered  to  join  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  for  the  first  time  in  her  long  career,  she  sailed 
from  San  Diego  on  21  June  1957,  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
and  arrived  in  Mayport,  Fla.,  on  1 August. 

In  the  fall  of  1957  Essex  participated  as  an  anti- 
submarine carrier  in  the  NATO  exercises,  “Strike 
Back,”  and  in  February  1958  deployed  with  the  6th 
Fleet  until  May  when  she  shifted  to  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Alerted  to  the  Middle  East  crisis 
on  14  July  1958  she  sped  to  support  the  U.S.  Peace 
Force  landing  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  launching  reconnais- 
sance and  patrol  missions  until  20  August.  Once  again 
she  'was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Asian  waters,  and  trans- 
ited the  Suez  Canal  to  arrive  in  the  Taiwan  opera- 
tional area  where  she  joined  TF  77  in  conducting  flight 
operations  before  rounding  the  Horn  and  proceeding 
back  to  Mayport. 

Essex  joined  with  the  2d  Fleet  and  British  ships  in 
Atlantic  exercises  and  with  NATO  forces  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  during  the  fall  of  1959.  In  December 
she  aided  victims  of  a disastrous  flood  at  Frejus,  France. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  she  was  converted  into  an 
ASW  Support  Carrier  and  was  thereafter  homeported 
at  Quonset  Point,  R.I.  Since  that  time  she  has  operated 
as  flagship  of  Carrier  Division  18  and  Antisubmarine 
Carrier  Group  Three.  She  conducted  rescue  and  salvage 
operations  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  for  a downed 
blimp;  cruised  with  midshipmen,  and  was  deployed  on 
NATO  and  CENTO  exercises.  In  November  she  joined 
the  French  navy  in  Operation  “Jet  Stream”  and  since 
that  time  has  continued  her  widespread  activities  in 
protection  of  freedom  and  peace. 

. Essex  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  and  13 
battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service;  4 battle  stars  and 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  Korean  war  service. 

Essex  Junior 

(Ship:  cpl.  60;  a.  10  6 pdr.,  10  18  pd  car.) 

Essex  Junior,  formerly  the  British  whaler  Atlantic, 
was  captured  by  the  frigate  Essex,  Captain  David 
Porter,  USN,  off  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  29  April 
1813.  She  was  converted  into  a cruiser,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Cdr.  John  Downes. 

After  cruising  in  the  waters  off  the  western  coast 
of  South  America  Essex  Junior  accompanied  Essex  to 
the  island  of  Nukahiva  in  the  Marquesas  Group  where 
repairs  were  made.  Essex  Junior  returned  with  Porter 
in  Essex  to  the  coast  of  Chile  on  12  January  1814. 
There  in  the  neutral  waters  of  Valparaiso  Harbor  they 
were  attacked  by  the  British  frigates,  Phoebe  and 
Cherub  mounting  preponderate  arms.  Both  ships  were 
captured  and  Essex  Junior  was  converted  thereafter 
to  a cartel  to  transport  paroled  prisoners  of  war  to 
New  York. 

Arriving  at  New  York  in  July  1814,  she  was  seized 
by  the  marshal  of  the  district,  condemned,  and  sold  on 
26  August. 
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Esteem 

To  appreciate;  to  value. 

Construction  of  Esteem  (AM-230)  was  canceled  on 
6 June  1944. 

I 

(MSO-438:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  first  Esteem  (AM-438)  was  launched  20  De- 
cember 1952  by  Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis;  reclassi- 
fied MSO-438,  7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  10 
September  1955,  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Bird  in  command. 

Esteem  sailed  out  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  her  home 
port,  for  training  in  mine  warfare  and  minesweeping 
exercises  along  the  west  coast  until  4 March  1957, 
when  she  departed  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  with  the 
7th  Fleet  in  the  Far  East.  Along  with  visiting  Japa- 
nese and  Korean  ports  and  Hong  Kong,  she  exercised 
with  minecraft  of  the  navies  of  the  Republics  of  China 
and  Korea,  aiding  in  the  training  of  friendly  forces  in 
new  techniques. 

Returning  to  Long  Beach  in  September  1957,  Esteem 
resumed  her  west  coast  operations  for  the  next  year, 
then  sailed  6 October  1958  for  exercises  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  off  Nootka  Sound,  British  Columbia. 
During  the  next  month,  she  circumnavigated  Van- 
couver Island,  and  visited  several  Canadian  ports, 
returning  to  Long  Beach  5 November.  During  her 
1959-60  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  she  again 
exercised  with  ships  of  the  Chinese  Navy,  and  also 
visited  Bangkok,  Thailand,  to  train  with  the  Royal 
Thai  navy.  On  27  June  1960  she  began  an  overhaul 
which  continued  through  most  of  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 


Estella 

Former  name  retained. 

Estella  (No.  537),  a motorboat  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  service  on  24  May  1917  and 
attached  to  the  1st  Naval  District  for  patrol  duty. 
Following  World  War  I she  continued  to  serve  until 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  13  June  1919. 


Estero 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

I 

(CVE-42:  dp.  16,620 (f.) ; 1.  495'8";  b.  69'6";  ew. 

111'6";  dr.  26';  s.  18  k.;  cpl.  890;  a.  2 5"; 
cl.  Prince  William) 

The  first  Estero  (ACV-42)  was  launched  22  March 
1943  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ingraham.  She 
was  reclassified  CVE-42  on  15  July  1943.  Completed 
in  October  1943,  she  was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy 
on  3 November  1943  and  commissioned  the  same  day 
as  HMS  Premier.  Returned  to  United  States  custody 
in  April  1946,  she  was  stricken  on  the  following  21 
May. 

II 

(AG-134:  dp.  500;  1.  177';  b.  33';  dr.  10';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  26;  cl.  Camano) 

The  second  Estero  (AG-134)  which  originally  served 
with  the  Army  as  FS-275,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
in  March  1947  and  commissioned  on  5 July,  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  H.  E.  Toponce,  in  command.  She  was 
employed  in  logistics  support  of  the  administration  of 


the  United  Nations  Trust  Territories,  calling  through- 
out the  Marshalls,  Carolines,  and  Marianas.  On  31 
March  1949  she  was  reclassified  AKL-5. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  she  was  fitted 
out  for  emergency  ammunition  carrying  service,  par- 
ticipating thereafter  in  the  Inchon  invasion  (15  Sep- 
tember 1950).  Early  in  1951  she  was  converted  to 
carry  refrigerated  cargo,  and  in  September  resumed 
cargo  duty  bearing  supplies  to  warships  until  the  end 
of  hostilities. 

From  25  August  to  2 September  1954  she  made  five 
trips  in  support  of  Operation  “Passage  to  Freedom”, 
the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  North  Viet-Nam. 
Subsequently  she  performed  her  logistics  services  for 
the  fleet  in  the  western  Pacific,  with  only  brief  inter- 
ludes as  in  May  through  July  1957  when  she  trans- 
ported an  Air  Force  team  which  was  surveying  the 
habitability  of  prospective  stations  in  the  Sulu  Sea. 

During  the  Formosan  crisis  in  1957-58,  she  rendered 
important  support  with  emergency  lifting  of  ammuni- 
tion from  Japan  to  Taiwan.  Estero  shuttled  supplies 
among  Korea,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong  until  22  January 
1960  when  she  was  decommissioned.  Her  name  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  1 February  1960. 

Estero  earned  seven  battle  stars  in  the  Korean  war. 

Estes 

A mountain  peak  and  national  park  in  Colorado. 

( AGC-12 : dp.  7,240;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  24';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  633;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Mount  McKinley) 

Estes  (AGC-12)  was  launched  1 November  1943  by 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C., 
as  Morning  Star-,  acquired  by  the  Navy  22  February 
1944;  and  commissioned  9 October  1944,  Commander 
R.  O.  Mathews  in  command. 

On  20  November  1944  Estes  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor 
from  Norfolk,  and  after  training,  broke  the  flag  of 
Rear  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  Commander,  Amphibi- 
ous Group  One.  She  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  10 
January  1945  for  rehearsal  landings  in  the  Marianas, 
and  on  16  February  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima.  As  flagship 
for  TF  52,  Estes  served  as  control  center  for  the  pre- 
invasion bombardment,  and  the  work  of  underwater 
demolition  teams  preparing  the  beaches  for  the  assault. 
She  remained  off  the  island  through  the  landings  of 
the  19th,  receiving  wounded  and  supplying  and  repair- 
ing small  craft.  She  arrived  at  Ulithi  11  March  to 
make  final  preparations  for  the  Okinawa  assault. 

Again  flagship  for  TF  52,  the  amphibious  support 
force,  Estes  was  off  Okinawa  24  March  1945.  She 
landed  an  underwater  demolition  group,  then  sailed 
with  the  bombardment  group,  directing  the  preinvasion 
pounding  of  the  beaches  and  Japanese  strong  points. 
Using  information  gained  from  her  contacts  with  the 
radar  picket  destroyers,  she  controlled  carrier  planes 
protecting  the  vast  concentration  of  shipping  assembled 
for  the  assault  on  1 April.  After  almost  a month  off 
the  bitterly  contested  island,  she  sailed  20  April  to 
replenish  at  Saipan  and  carry  Admiral  Blandy  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  he  and  his  staff  disembarked  19  May. 

Estes  continued  to  San  Francisco  for  overhaul,  and 
equipment  installation  designed  to  make  her  even  more 
effective.  On  20  July,  she  embarked  Rear  Admiral  R. 
O.  Davis,  Commander,  Amphibious  Group  13,  and  on 
8 August  sailed  for  the  Philippines.  She  arrived  at  Leyte 
28  August  for  occupation  duty,  coordinating  the  lifting 
of  troops  from  the  Philippines  to  Japan.  After  cruising 
widely  in  the  Philippines  on  this  duty,  Estes  sailed  for 
Shanghai,  and  upon  her  arrival  7 November,  broke  the 
flag  of  Admiral  T.  C.  Kinkaid,  Commander,  7th  Fleet 
Before  she  had  completed  her  tour  of  occupation  duty 
along  the  Chinese  coast,  for  part  of  which  she  was 
homeported  at  Tsingtao,  she  served  as  flagship  for 
three  succeeding  commanders  of  the  7th  Fleet,  Vice 
Admiral  D.  E.  Barbey,  Admiral  C.  M.  Cooke  and 
Admiral  O.  C.  Badger.  In  June  1946  Estes  became 
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flagship  for  Naval  Forces,  Western  Pacific,  and  con- 
tinued to  cruise  between  Tsingtao  and  Hong  Kong, 
aside  from  a 1947  overhaul  at  Bremerton,  until  29 
January  1948,  when  she  departed  Tsingtao  for  San 
Francisco.  Arriving  16  February,  she  lay  at  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  until  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  30  June  1949. 

Estes  recommissioned  31  January  1951,  and  after 
training  off  San  Diego,  sailed  20  June  for  Yokosuka 
and  Inchon,  where  from  25  July  to  6 August,  she  served 
as  flagship  for  Vice  Admiral  I.  N.  Kiland,  Commander, 
Amphibious  Force,  Pacific.  She  carried  successive 
Commanders,  Amphibious  Group  One,  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  during 
which  she  operated  off  Korea  and  in  exercises  off  Japan. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  19  April  1952,  Estes  carried 
high-ranking  observers  to  the  Marshall  Islands  for 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  fall  of  1952,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1953,  served  as  flagship  for  an  expedition 
to  supply  Government  activities  in  the  Arctic.  Be- 
tween January  and  May  1954,  she  again  sailed  for 
atomic  weapons  tests  at  Eniwetok,  and  on  6 July 
cleared  for  the  Far  East.  As  control  ship  for  Operation 
“Passage  to  Freedom,”  the  evacuation  of  refugees 
from  Communist  North  Vietnam,  Estes  operated  from 
Haiphong  18  August  to  29  October.  Between  6 and  11 
February  1955  she  joined  in  another  outstanding 
illustration  of  the  Navy’s  ability  to  aid  freedom-loving 
people  when  she  operated  in  the  evacuation  of  the 
Tachen  Islands. 

Estes  returned  to  San  Diego  22  May  1955.  She 
operated  out  of  there  for  the  next  year.  Between 
March  and  July  1956,  she  was  again  in  the  Marshalls 
for  weapons  tests,  and  on  31  January  1957  sailed  for 
Yokosuka,  where  she  provided  quarters  and  communi- 
cations facilities  until  April,  sailing  then  to  visit  Hong 
Kong.  She  returned  to  stateside  duty  15  May,  voyaging 
to  Pearl  Harbor  in  July  and  August. 

The  next  year  found  Estes  sailing  north  in  July  to 
ports  in  British  Columbia,  and  again  in  August  to  call 
at  Seattle.  During  her  1959  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far 
East  she  directed  important  amphibious  operations  off 


Japan,  Okinawa,  and  Korea,  and  exercises  off  Borneo 
with  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  New  Zealand 
Navy.  She  returned  to  Long  Beach  in  August,  and 
through  1962  operated  along  the  west  coast,  twice 
visiting  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Estes  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  two  for  Korean  war  service. 

Estrella 

Former  name  retained. 

(iSwStr : t.  438;  a.  1 30-pdr.  r.,  2 32-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

Estrella,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  transferred  from 
the  Army  to  the  Navy  late  in  1862,  and  commissioned 
soon  after,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  P.  Cooke  in 
command. 

Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
Estrella  served  throughout  the  war  off  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  along  the  Texas  coast,  and  up  the  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Gulf.  During  the  first  13  days  of  November 
1862  she  took  part  in  a series  of  engagements  with 
CSS  Cotton  and  Confederate  shore  batteries  along  the 
Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayou  Teche.  With  her  captain 
serving  as  commander  of  the  flotilla  maintained  in 
Berwick  Bay,  Estrella  led  the  attack  on  CSS  Queen 
of  the  West  14  April  1863.  The  Confederate  ship  was 
set  afire  by  Union  gunfire;  and  after  90  of  her  crew 
had  been  rescued,  exploded.  Four  days  later,  Cooke  led 
his  flotilla  up  the  Atchafalaya  once  more,  to  attack 
the  batteries  at  Butte-a-la-Rose.  The  batteries  were 
captured  intact,  with  their  garrison  of  60  men  and 
large  supplies  of  ammunition  and  commissary  stores. 
A'  Union  Army  garrison  was  at  once  sent  up  to  hold 
the  town,  another  key  point  won  by  the  Navy  in  its 
continuing  campaign  to  take  complete  control  of 
coastal  areas. 

From  3 to  6 May  1863,  Estrella  sailed  up  the  Red 
River  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Fort  De  Russy,  and 
during  June  and  July  participated  in  the  attacks  on 
Port  Hudson  which  led  to  its  fall  on  9 July.  Other 
outstanding  events  in  her  very  active  service  included 
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the  capture  of  schooner  Julia  A.  Hodges  in  Matagorda 
Bay,  Tex.,  on  6 April  1864  and  a leading  role  in  the 
attacks  on  Fort  Powell  in  Mobile  Bay  on  5 August  1864. 
These  attacks  were  made  in  coordination  with  the 
brilliant  battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 

After  being  repaired  at  New  Orleans  in  the  first  4 
months  of  1865,  Estrella  served  as  flagship  of  the  West 
Gulf  Squadron,  continuing  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  its  tributary  waters  until  30  June  1867, 
when  she  sailed  for  New  York  Navy  Yard.  There  she 
was  decommissioned  16  July  1867,  and  sold  9 October 
1867. 


Etamin 

A star  in  the  constellation  Draco. 

(AK-93:  dp.  14,250  (f.) ; 1.  441'6";  b.  56'11";  dr. 

27'9";  s.  12  k. ; cpl.  198;  a.  1 5'';  cl.  Crater) 

Etamin  (AK-93),  formerly  Isaac  Babbitt,  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Navy  on  8 May  1943,  and  commissioned 
on  25  May  of  that  year,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  W. 
Stedman,  Jr.,  USCGR,  in  command. 

She  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, 12th  Naval  District  with  operational  control  given 
to  Commander,  7th  Fleet  Service  Force.  She  was  active 
in  the  southwest  Pacific  issuing  stores  to  the  fleet  and 
making  minor  repairs  until  disabled  by  a torpedo  hit 
in  Milne  Bay  on  27  April  1944.  She  was  towed  to 
Cairns,  Australia,  and  decommissioned  on  26  June  1944. 

Etamin  was  placed  in  service  as  IX-173  on  12  August 
1944  and  continued  while  under  tow  to  issue  stores  to 
the  fleet.  She  was  placed  out  of  service  on  9 July  1946 
and  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  31  July. 

Etamin  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Etawina 

Etawina  is  an  Otchipwe  Indian  word  meaning  “both 
sides  of  the  body.” 

Etawina  (YTB-543)  was  launched  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Morris  Heights,  N.Y.,  on  11 
June  1945  and  completed  in  November  of  that  year. 
She  was  placed  in  service  in  the  1st  Naval  District, 
remaining  there  until  placed  in  reserve  status  in  March 
1946.  She  returned  to  active  duty  in  January  1951, 
rendering  her  tug  services  in  the  6th  Naval  District 
to  the  present  time. 


Eten 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  dp.  12,787;  1.  435'7";  b.  53'2”;  dr.  24'6"; 
s.  14  k.) 

Eten  (No.  4041)  was  built  by  Blohm  and  Voss, 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1907;  acquired  by  the  Navy 
from  the  USSB  on  1 May  1919;  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  O.  A.  Lustie, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport  Force,  Eten 
sailed  from  New  York  on  29  May  1919  for  St.  Nazaire, 
France,  to  return  United  States  troops  from  Europe. 
After  completing  two  such  voyages,  Eten  arrived  at 
Newport  News  on  31  July  1919.  Shifting  to  Norfolk  5 
days  later,  Eten  was  decommissioned  there  on  19 
August  1919,  and  returned  to  the  USSB. 


Ethan  Allen 

Ethan  Allen,  born  10  January  1737  or  1738  in 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  is  known  chiefly  for  his  leading  role 
in  securing  the  recognition  of  Vermont  as  a separate 
State.  He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War; 


organized  and  led  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys”  in  the 
controversy  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
over  the  settlement  of  the  area  now  Vermont;  and  in 
concert  with  a Massachusetts  force  commanded  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  took  Fort  Ticonderoga  without  blood- 
shed 10  May  1775.  He  died  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  12 
February  1789. 

I 

(Bark:  t.  556;  1.  153'6”;  b.  35'1";  dr.  13';  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  90;  a.  6 32-pdr.) 

The  first  Ethan  Allen,  a bark,  was  built  in  1859  at 
Boston;  purchased  by  the  Navy  23  August  1861;  and 
commissioned  3 October  1861,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieu- 
tenant W.  B.  Eaton  in  command. 

During  her  first  wartime  cruise,  27  October  1861  to 
30  March  1863,  Ethan  Allen  patrolled  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  capturing  eight  prizes,  and  destroying  exten- 
sive salt  works  along  the  Florida  coast,  thus  hampering 
the  Confederate  war  effort  and  civilian  economy. 

Ethan  Allen  returned  to  Boston  for  repairs,  and 
between  22  June  and  28  October  1863,  cruised  along  the 
New  England  coast  to  protect  merchantmen  and  fishing 
craft  from  Southern  cruisers.  On  9 November,  she 
sailed  from  Boston  to  join  the  South  Atlantic  Blockad- 
ing Squadron  off  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  26  November.  During 
the  following  year  and  a half,  she  patrolled  the  Caro- 
lina coast,  and  for  several  months  served  as  practice 
ship  for  junior  officers  of  her  squadron.  She  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  5 June  1865,  and  was  decommis- 
sioned there  26  June  1865,  and  sold  20  July  1865. 

II 

(SSB (N)-608 : dp.  6,400;  1.  410'6'';  b.  33';  dr.  27‘5"; 

s.  Classified;  cpl.  112;  a 16  fleet  ballistic  missiles, 

4 tt. ; cl.  Ethan  Allen) 

The  second  Ethan  Allen  (SSB(N)— 608)  was  launched 
22  November  1960  by  the  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton, 
Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hopkins,  great- 
great-great-granddaughter  of  Ethan  Allen;  and  com- 
missioned 8 August  1961,  Commander  P.  L.  Lacy,  Jr., 
commanding  Blue  Crew,  and  Commander  W.  W. 
Behrens,  Jr.,  commanding  the  Gold  Crew. 

Etlah 

An  Indian  word  meaning  “white  lily” 


Etlah,  a light  draft  monitor,  was  under  construction 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Never 


USS  Etlah  (AN-79) 
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in  service,  she  was  laid  up  at  one  or  another  location 
until  sold  12  September  1874.  Between  15  June  and 
10  August  1869,  she  bore  the  name  Hecate. 

I 

(AN-79:  dp.  785  (f.)  ; 1.  168'6";  b.  33'10";  dr. 

10T0";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  46;  a.  1 3'i;  cl.  Cohoes) 

Etlah  (AN-79)  was  launched  16  December  1944  by 
Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Phyllis  I.  Kane;  and  commissioned  16  April  1945, 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  Stenler,  USNR,  in  command. 

From  8 June  1945  to  26  November,  Etlah  sailed  out 
of  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  repairing  and  maintaining  anti- 
submarine nets,  and  conducting  salvage  operations  in 
the  11th  Naval  District.  She  then  served  at  the  Net 
Depot,  Tiburon,  Calif.,  testing  experimental  equipment 
and  giving  salvage  service  in  the  Oakland  estuary.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1946,  Etlah  performed  a 
miscellany  of  service  to  Joint  Task  Force  1,  conducting 
atomic  weapons  tests  at  Bikini  in  Operation  “Cross- 
roads”. The  net  tender  was  overhauled  at  Bremerton 
that  fall,  and  on  14  March  1947  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Etlah  was  recommissioned  10  August  1951,  and  after 
shakedown  training,  sailed  for  Yokosuka,  Japan,  ar- 
riving 24  December.  Through  the  remainder  of  her 
naval  career,  she  served  in  the  Far  East. 

During  the  Korean  war,  she  maintained  the  nets 
guarding  Tokyo  Bay,  and  worked  on  the  nets  at  Pusan 
Harbor  and  Cheju,  Korea.  Towing  ships  and  targets 
off  Japan  and  in  the  Philippines,  launching  and  re- 
covering radio-controlled  drones  in  gunnery  exercises, 
and  serving  as  target  ship  for  submarines  and  surface 
ships  were  Etlah’s  usual  employment  until  16  February 
1960,  when  she  sailed  from  Yokosuka  for  Pearl  Harbor 
and  San  Diego,  where  she  was  decommissioned  31 
May  1960. 

Etlah  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 

Etna 

A volcano  in  Sicily.  The  name  often  appears  Aetna, 
and  this  form  was  occasionally  used,  for  the  first  two 
ships  of  this  name. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  139;  1.  83'6";  b.  24';  dph.  8';  cpl.  30;  a.  1 13" 
m.,  2 8"  how.,  8 8-pdr.) 

Etna,  a brig,  was  launched  18  June  1806  by  William 
Moulton,  Portland,  Maine;  and  commissioned  19  July 
1806,  Lieutenant  J.  Jones  in  command. 

Etna  sailed  from  Boston  29  September  1806  for  New 
Orleans,  arriving  6 November.  From  New  Orleans, 
Etna  cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  laid  up  in  the 
spring  of  1807.  She  was  recommissioned  before  8 July 
1807  when  she  sailed  on  a voyage  to  Washington  and 
New  York  with  passengers,  returning  to  duty  at  New 
Orleans.  Etna  was  sunk  during  a hurricane  19  August 
1812. 

II 

(Brig:  t.  220;  a.  6 6-pdr.,  2 8-pdr.,  2 6"  how.) 

The  second  Etna,  a brig,  was  purchased  at  New 
Orleans  in  1813  to  replace  the  first.  Her  first  com- 
manding officer  was  Sailing  Master  J.  D.  Ferriss. 

Stationed  at  New  Orleans  through  the  War  of  1812, 
Etna  in  March  1814  seized  the  Spanish  schooner 
Terrible  for  violation  of  the  embargo  and  sent  her  in 
to  be  libelled.  In  November  1814,  Etna  was  found  unfit 
for  naval  service,  and  in  1817  she  was  broken  up,  all 
valuable  materials  first  being  salvaged. 


Ill 

(Brig.:  t.  181;  1.  84'3"  b.  25'6”;  dph.  9'10";  cpl.  44; 
a.  1 10") 

The  third  Etna,  a brig,  was  purchased  by  the  Navy 
in  February  1847 ; and  commissioned  between  11  Feb- 
ruary and  13  March  1847,  Commander  G.  J.  Van  Brunt 
in  command. 

Etna  was  converted  to  a bomb  brig  at  Boston  Navy 
Yard,  from  which  she  sailed  13  March  1847  to  join  the 
Home  Squadron,  then  operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  Etna  participated  in  the 
expedition  against  Tobasco  16  June.  For  the  next  year 
she  served  in  the  Tobasco  River,  her  commanding 
officer  acting  as  governor  and  collector  of  customs  at 
Frontera  and  Tobasco.  Etna  returned  to  Norfolk  31 
July  1848,  and  there  was  sold  in  October  1848. 

Etta  M.  Burns 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  60';  b.  18'4";  dr.  8';  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  13) 

Etta  M.  Burns  (No.  542),  an  auxiliary  schooner 
leased  by  the  Navy,  was  commissioned  on  2 June  1917, 
Boatswain  W.  W.  Lunt,  USNRF,  in  command,  for 
assignment  in  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  engaged 
in  section  patrol  duty.  She  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List  on  3 February  1919  and  returned  to  her 
owner. 

Eucalyptus 

An  Australasian  tree  of  the  myrtle  family. 

( YN-11 : dp.  560;  1.  163'2";  b.  30'6'';  dr.  11'8"; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  48;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Aloe) 

Eucalyptus  (YN-11)  was  launched  on  3 July  1941 
by  General  Engineering  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Alameda, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Romana  Jorgenson)  and 
placed  in  service  in  a noncommissioned  status  on  9 
October  1941,  Lieutenant  S.  B.  McDonald,  USNR, 
officer-in-charge.  She  was  commissioned  on  9 May  1942, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  J.  Einmo,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand, and  reclassified  AN-16  on  20  January  1944. 

Initially  assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District,  Euca- 
lyptus carried  out  patrol  and  net- tending  operations 
there  until  late  1943  when  she  sailed  to  Alaskan  waters 
for  more  of  the  same  duty.  She  returned  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  July  1944,  then  was  reassigned  to  duty  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  for  the  duration  of  World 
War  II.  In  November  1945  she  sailed  to  Astoria,  Oreg., 
where  on  6 March  1946,  she  was  placed  in  commission 
in  reserve.  Eucalyptus  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  November  1946  at  Astoria  and  remained  in  re- 
serve through  1961.  She  was  stricken  and  transferred 
to  MARAD  in  September  1962. 

Eufaula,  see  PCS—138U 
Eugen,  Prinz,  see  Prinz  Eugen 
Eugene 

A city  in  Oregon. 

(PF-40 : dp.  1,264;  1.  303T1'';  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8”; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  190;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Eugene  (PF-40)  was  launched  by  Consolidated  Steel 
Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  on  6 July  1943,  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Cross;  and  commissioned  on  15 
January  1944,  Commander  C.  R.  MacLean,  USCG,  in 
command. 

Following  her  shakedown  cruise,  Eugene,  who  was 
manned  by  a Coast  Guard  crew,  stood  out  of  San 
Francisco  en  route  to  the  southwestern  Pacific. 
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Arriving  off  the  coast  of  Australia  in  late  June  1944 
she  engaged  in  antisubmarine  patrol  off  New  Guinea 
and  the  Philippines,  transported  personnel,  bombarded 
the  shore  at  Soepiori  Island,  but  principally  escorted 
convoys  among  the  islands  of  the  area. 

In  December  1944  she  returned  to  the  United  States 
for  overhaul.  She  returned  briefly  to  convoy  duty  until 
25  May  1945  when  she  was  converted  to  a weather 
ship,  and  performed  this  duty  until  arriving  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  for  decommissioning  on  12  June  1946. 
Eugene  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  19  July 
1946. 

Eugene  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Eugene  A.  Greene 

Eugene  A.  Greene,  born  21  November  1921  in 
Smithtown,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  13 
January  1941,  and  after  aviation  training,  was  com- 
missioned ensign  30  August  1941.  Serving  in  Bombing 
Squadron  6 in  Enterprise  (CV-6),  he  was  killed  in 
action  4 June  1942  in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  breaking  through  heavy  Japanese 
fighter  and  antiaircraft  opposition  to  dive  bomb  a 
Japanese  carrier,  and  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  his  selfless  heroism. 


The  name  Eugene  A.  Greene  was  assigned  to  DE- 
549  on  28  October  1943,  canceled  on  10  June  1944,  and 
reassigned  to  DD-711  on  10  July  1944. 

I 

(DD-711:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing ) 

Eugene  A.  Greene  (DD-711)  was  launched  18  March 
1945  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anita  M.  Greene,  widow  of 
Ensign  Greene;  and  commissioned  8 June  1945,  Com- 
mander W.  V.  Pratt,  III,  in  command. 

Eugene  A.  Greene  operated  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean  on  shakedown  training,  acting  as 
plane  guard  during  the  qualification  of  pilots  in  carrier 
operations,  and  training  men  for  the  crews  of  new 
destroyers.  From  her  home  port  in  Norfolk,  she  sailed 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  training  early  in  1947,  and  on 
13  February  sailed  in  a task  group  bound  for  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  to  participate  in  the  festivities  ac- 
companying the  inauguration  of  Uruguay’s  president. 
The  group  also  paid  a good  will  visit  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
before  returning  to  Norfolk  31  March. 

On  10  November  1947  Eugene  A.  Greene  sailed  on 
the  first  of  9 Mediterranean  cruises  made  over  the 
next  13  years.  During  those  years,  she  and  her  sisters 
of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  have  guarded  the  interests  of 
peace  and  order  in  that  sea  which  was  the  cradle  of 
democratic  government.  Voyages  to  northern  Europe 
and  the  Arctic  varied  the  routine  of  overseas  deploy- 
ment for  Eugene  A.  Greene. 

Except  for  the  period  1 April  1952  to  1 December 
1952  when  she  was  out  of  commission  being  converted 
to  a radar  picket  destroyer,  Eugene  A.  Greene,  like 
nearly  all  other  destroyers,  has  had  little  time  for 
relaxation.  When  not  on  distant  duty,  she  has  sailed 
east  coast  and  Caribbean  waters  constantly,  schooling 
reservists,  serving  as  plane  guard  in  carrier  operations, 
exercising  with  large  task  groups,  and  standing  watch 
against  any  air  or  seaborne  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  free  world. 

Eugene  E.  Elmore 

Eugene  Evans  Elmore,  born  30  June  1900  in  Ameri- 
cus,  Ga.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1922, 


and  served  in  a number  of  ships  as  well  as  ashore 
before  reporting  25  October  1940  to  Quincy  (CA-39). 
Lieutenant  Commander  Elmore  was  killed  in  action 
when  his  ship  was  sunk  9 August  1942  in  the  Battle  of 
Savo  Island. 

(DE-686:  dp.  1,450;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9.8";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Rudder ow) 

Eugene  E.  Elmore  (DE-686)  was  launched  23 
December  1943  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Elmore,  widow  of  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Elmore;  and  commissioned  4 Feb- 
ruary 1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  L.  Conkey  in 
command. 

On  22  April  1944  at  Norfolk,  Eugene  E.  Elmore 
joined  the  antisubmarine  group  formed  around  Block 
Island  (CVE-21),  and  sailed  for  Casablanca  to  provide 
cover  for  convoys  moving  across  the  mid-Atlantic. 
During  the  return  passage,  on  29  May,  Block  Island 
was  torpedoed,  as  was  the  escort  Barr  (DE-576). 
Ahrens  (DE-575),  dead  in  the  water  rescuing  Block 
Island  survivors,  made  a submarine  contact,  and 
directed  Eugene  E.  Elmore  to  the  target,  U-549.  Eugene 
E.  Elmore  sank  the  German  submarine  in  31°  13'  N., 
23°03'  W.,  then  stood  by  Barr  throughout  the  night, 
next  day  taking  off  her  wounded  and  many  of  her  crew 
members.  She  took  Barr  in  tow  for  Casablanca,  and 
was  relieved  of  her  tow  one  day  before  reaching  port 

2 June. 

Eugene  E.  Elmore  returned  to  New  York  City  13 
June  1944,  and  during  the  next  41/2  months  made  two 
voyages  escorting  convoys  to  the  Mediterranean.  On 

3 November  she  got  underway  from  New  York  for  the 
South  Pacific,  arriving  at  Hollandia  11  December  to 
join  the  7th  Fleet.  She  cleared  Hollandia  30  December, 
and  at  Biak  joined  the  escort  of  a convoy  bound  with 
reinforcements  and  supplies  for  newly  invaded  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf.  Arriving  12  January  1945,  Eugene  E. 
Elmore  joined  the  ships  providing  antiaircraft  fire  to 
protect  the  assault  shipping  for  2 days,  then  sailed  to 
San  Pedro  Bay  to  prepare  for  the  landings  at  Subic  Bay 
29  January. 

The  escort  vessel  continued  to  operate  out  of  San 
Pedro  Bay,  supporting  the  continuing  liberation  of  the 
Philippines  by  escorting  convoys  from  Biak,  the  Palaus, 
Ulithi,  and  New  Guinea.  Between  13  July  1945  and  22 
August,  she  twice  escorted  convoys  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Okinawa,  and  on  3 September  arrived  off 
Okinawa  once  more  for  occupation  duty.  In  October 
she  escorted  transports  carrying  men  to  Jinsen,  Korea, 
and  on  15  October,  sailed  from  Okinawa  for  San  Diego, 
arriving  5 November.  There  she  was  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  reserve  31  May  1946. 

Eugene  E.  Elmore  received  four  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Eugene  F.  Price 
Former  name  retained. 

(AM:  lbp.  125'5";  b.  18'9";  dr.  8'8";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  23;  a.  2 1-pdr.) 

Eugene  F.  Price  (No.  839)  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  on  29  June  1917,  Lieutenant 
W.  S.  Durkee,  USNRF,  in  command.  She  was  enrolled 
in  the  Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve  and  attached  to 
the  2d  Naval  District  for  minesweeping  and  patrol 
duties.  She  was  decommissioned  and  subsequently 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  17  May  1919. 

Eugenie 

Former  name  retained  in  part. 
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I 

(Sch:  t.  150;  a.  1 gun) 

The  sailing  ship  Eugenie  Smith  was  captured  on  7 
February  1862  by  the  brig  Bohio  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  as  she  attempted  to  run  the 
blockade.  Dispatched  to  Key  West  for  condemnation 
by  the  prize  court,  she  was  bought  by  the  Navy  and 
renamed  Eugenie  on  22  April  1862.  She  was  fitted  out 
as  a guard  ship  for  the  port  at  Key  West,  and  placed 
in  the  command  of  Acting  Master  S.  F.  Holbrook.  She 
continued  as  the  guard  ship  until  sold  in  November 
1864. 


The  blockade  runner  Eugenie,  purchased  on  9 July 
1863  by  the  Navy  from  the  Key  West  prize  court,  was 
renamed  Glasgow  (q.v.) 

Euhatv 

An  Indian  tribe  of  South  Carolina. 

Euhaw  (IX-85),  formerly  Mayhap,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  in  1942  and  placed  in  service  in  the  7th 
Naval  District  on  13  October  of  that  year.  She  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on  28  June  1944  and 
transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
disposal. 

Eunice,  see  PCE-846 
Euphane,  Helen,  see  Helen  Euphane 

Euphemia 

Former  name  retained. 

Euphemia  (No.  539),  a motorboat  purchased  by  the 
Navy,  was  placed  in  service  on  25  June  1917  and 
assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  where  she  performed 
patrol  duty.  Euphemia  was  stricken  from  the  Navy 
List  on  21  October  1919  and  sold. 


Eurana 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  1.  410';  b.  56'2";  dr.  26';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  70; 
a.  2 4") 

Eurana  (No.  1594),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1915 
by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.)  acquired 
by  the  Navy  13  September  1918;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  Foster, 
USNRF  in  command. 

Between  4 October  1918  and  14  September  1919, 
Eurana  made  four  voyages  from  east  coast  ports  to 
carry  passengers  and  cargo  for  the  Army  Expedition- 
ary Force  and  the  Army  of  Occupation  to  LaPallice, 
Verdon,  Bordeaux,  St.  Nazaire,  and  Brest,  France.  She 
was  present  in  Brest  29  June  1919  to  honor  President 
W.  Wilson  leaving  France  in  George  Washington. 
Eurana  was  decommissioned  9 October  1919  at  Norfolk, 
and  returned  to  the  Army  for  transfer  to  her  owner. 

Eureka 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(ScStr : t.  50;  1.  85';  b.  12'8";  dph.  3'6";  cpl.  19; 
a.  2 guns) 

Eureka,  a screw  steamer,  was  captured  20  April 
1862  in  the  Rappahannock  River,  Va.,  by  Anacostia ; 


purchased  by  the  Navy  22  August  1862;  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  Potomac  Flotilla,  Acting  Ensign  J.  J. 
Brice  in  command. 

For  the  next  2%  years,  Eureka  patrolled  the  Potomac 
and  Rappahannock  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  people  and  commerce  between 
the  Confederates  in  Virginia  and  their  sympathizers 
in  Maryland.  Her  shallow  draft  made  her  ideal  for 
this  duty,  essential  to  controlling  the  flow  of  intelli- 
gence and  supplies  to  the  South.  Inactive  after  March 
1865,  Eureka  was  sold  at  Washington  15  September 
1865. 

II 

On  25  April  1943  PC-488  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  and 
named  Eureka  (IX-221). 

Europa 

A moon  of  Jupiter;  AK-81  was  named  for  this  satel- 
lite. The  AP-177  retained  its  former  name. 


Europa  (AK-81)  was  delivered  uncompleted  to  the 
Navy  on  24  November  1943  and  transferred  to  the 
Army  the  next  day. 

I 

(AP-177:  dp.  55,500  (f.);  1.  937';  b.  102';  dr.  34'; 
s.  26  k.) 

Europa  (AP-177)  was  built  in  1928  by  Blohm  and 
Voss,  Hamburg,  Germany;  taken  as  a war  prize  8 May 
1945;  acquired  by  the  Navy  and  commissioned  25 
August  1945,  Captain  B.  F.  Perry  in  command. 

Europa  cleared  Bremerhaven  11  September  1945  for 
Southhampton,  England,  where  she  loaded  4,500  home- 
ward-bound troops,  with  whom  she  arrived  in  New 
York  24  September.  After  alteration  to  increase  her 
troop-carrying  capacity,  she  made  two  voyages  to 
Southampton  to  bring  servicemen  home.  She  sailed 
from  New  York  once  more  15  March  1946,  bound  for 
Kirkwall,  Orkney  Islands,  and  Bremerhaven,  where  she 
moored  24  March.  Europa  was  decommissioned  2 May 
1946,  and  delivered  to  the  State  Department  8 June 
1946.  She  was  later  transferred  to  France  in  partial 
payment  of  war  reparations,  and  became  the  French 
Line’s  SS  Liberte. 


Euryale 

In  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  Gorgons. 

(AS-22 : dp.  7,600;  1.  492'6";  b.  69'6";  dr.  21'; 
s.  17  k. ; cpl.  1,403;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Euryale) 

Euryale  (AS-22)  was  built  in  1941  by  Federal 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.,  as 
Hawaiian  Merchant ; acquired  by  the  Navy  15  April 
1943;  and  commissioned  2 December  1943,  Captain  H. 
A.  Guthrie  in  command. 

Euryale  reached  Brisbane,  Australia,  from  New  York 
5 March  1944,  and  after  loading  provisions  and  supplies, 
sailed  for  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea.  There  between  14 
March  and  26  May,  Euryale  refitted  submarines  and 
repaired  surface  ships.  At  Manus  from  28  May  to  11 
August,  she  established  a forward  base  and  rest  camp 
for  submariners,  clearing  the  island,  constructing 
buildings  and  at  the  same  time  refitting  26  submarines. 

The  submarine  tender  returned  to  Brisbane  16 
August  1944  to  load  passengers,  torpedoes,  ammuni- 
tion, and  general  cargo,  and  with  this  load  arrived  at 
Fremantle  28  August.  She  tended  submarines  there 
until  11  April  1945,  then  at  Pearl  Harbor  until  16 
August.  On  28  August,  Euryale  arrived  at  Guam  to 
develop  a submarine  base  and  rest  camp,  and  on  16 
September  sailed  for  Okinawa  and  Sasebo.  Until  12 
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January  1946,  Euryale  worked  with  Japanese  sub- 
marines, maintaining  them  and  preparing  them  for 
disposal.  She  crossed  the  Pacific  to  Pearl  Harbor  with  a 
salvage  ship  and  two  Japanese  submarines,  one  of 
which  she  towed  for  the  last  leg  of  the  passage,  then 
continued  on  alone  to  San  Francisco,  where  she 
arrived  22  February.  She  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  7 October  1946. 

Eutaw 

A town  in  Alabama. 

(SwStr:  t.  955;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  8'6";  cpl.  135; 
a.  4 9"  sb.,  2 100-pdr.  r.,  2 20-pdr.  r.) 

Eutaw,  a double-ended  side  wheel  steamer,  was 
launched  in  February  1863  by  J.  J.  Abrahams,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  and  commissioned  2 July  1863,  Lieutenant 
Commander  H.  C.  Blake  in  command. 

Eutaw  joined  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron for  operations  in  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  south  as  the  southern 
border  of  North  Carolina.  On  4 and  5 May  1864,  she 
sailed  up  the  James  River  to  cover,  with  two  other 
ships,  the  landing  of  troops  below  City  Point,  Va.,  and 
between  14  and  17  July,  shelled  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 

Eutaw  towed  the  monitor  Tecumseh  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  between  5 and  28  July  1864,  returning  to  picket 
duty  in  the  James  River  22  August.  There  she  served 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  26  April  1865,  she  sailed 
for  New  York,  where  she  was  decommissioned  8 May 
1865.  Eutaw  lay  in  ordinary  until  sold  15  October  1867. 

Evans 

Robley  Dunglison  Evans,  born  18  August  1846  in 
Floyd  County,  Va.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy class  of  1864,  ordered  to  active  duty  in  September 
1863. 

In  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.,  he  exhibited 
great  gallantry  under  fire  on  15  January  1865,  when 
already  wounded,  he  led  his  landing  party  through 
heavy  fire  to  charge  the  Confederate  defenses.  In  1891 
and  1892,  commanding  Yorktown  on  the  Pacific  Station, 
he  won  great  acclaim  for  his  firm  and  skillful  handling 
of  a tense  situation  with  Chile.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  he  commanded  Iowa  in  the  Battle  of 
Santiago.  Rear  Admiral  Evans  commanded  the  Great 
White  Fleet  in  its  passage  in  1907  and  1908  from  the 
Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Pacific, 
where  he  was  relieved  of  command  because  of  ill 
health.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  3 January  1912. 
DD-78  and  DD-552  were  named  in  his  honor. 


Ernest  Edwin  Evans,  (no  relative  to  Rear  Admiral 
Evans),  born  13  August  1908  in  Pawnee,  Okla.,  grad- 
uated from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1931.  During  World 
War  II,  he  commanded  Alden  (DD-211),  and  later 
Johnston  (DD-557).  Commanding  Johnston  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  achievement 
in  action  against  a Japanese  submarine  on  16  May 
1944,  and  in  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  fought  his  ship 
gallantly  until  it  was  sunk,  25  October  1944,  by  the 
Japanese  force  superior  in  number,  firepower,  and 
armor.  Commander  Evans  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  material  contribution  to 
the  decisive  victory  won  in  Leyte  Gulf  and  shared  in 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  his  group  for 
this  action  in  which  he  gave  his  life.  DE-1023  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

I 

(DD-78;  dp.  1,090;  1.  315'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9';  s. 

32  k. ; cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Wickes) 

The  first  Evans  (DD-78)  was  launched  30  October 
1918  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 


D.  N.  Sewell,  granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Evans; 
and  commissioned  11  November  1918,  Commander  F.  H. 
Sadler  in  command. 

After  a training  and  outfitting  period  which  in- 
cluded a maiden  voyage  to  the  Azores,  Evans  departed 
Newport  10  June  1919  for  European  waters,  where  she 
operated  until  22  August,  returning  then  to  New  York. 
She  sailed  once  more  11  September,  and  after  patrol- 
ling off  Central  America,  reached  her  assigned  home 
port,  San  Diego,  14  November. 

Through  the  next  2 years,  Evans  joined  in  a training 
schedule  which  found  her  ranging  the  eastern  Pacific 
from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Astoria,  Oreg.  She  was 
placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  6 October  1921,  and 
decommissioned  29  May  1922.  Recommissioned  1 April 
1930,  she  operated  out  of  San  Diego  for  6 months,  then 
was  assigned  to  duty  training  members  of  the  naval 
reserve  out  of  New  York  City,  where  she  arrived  6 
December  1930.  She  returned  to  San  Diego  26  March 
1932,  to  sail  with  the  Battle  Fleet  on  training  cruises 
and  in  exercises  along  the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaiian 
and  Alaskan  waters. 

Once  more  out  of  commission  from  31  March  1937 
to  30  September  1939,  Evans  arrived  at  Key  West  11 
December  1939  for  neutrality  patrol  duty  in  the  An- 
tilles, and  exercises  in  various  parts  of  the  Caribbean. 
On  24  September  1940,  she  sailed  from  Key  West  for 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  was  decommissioned 
23  October  1940,  and  transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy 
in  the  land  bases  for  destroyers  exchange. 

Commissioned  as  HMS  Mansfield,  the  destroyer  had 
a truly  international  career,  for  between  December 
1940  and  March  1942,  she  was  on  loan  to  the  Royal 
Norwegian  Navy.  During  this  time,  she  raided  a fish 
oil  factory  in  German  hands  near  Hammerfest, 
Norway.  Her  landing  party  destroyed  the  factory’s 
essential  machinery,  and  attempted  to  capture  the 
local  quisling  leader,  but  he  escaped.  With  her  Nor- 
wegian crew,  she  also  served  on  escort  duty  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  continuing  in  this  vital  assignment 
after  she  returned  to  the  Royal  Navy.  Mansfield  was 
transferred  to  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  and  served 
with  the  Western  Local  Escort  Force  based  on  Halifax 
and  St.  John’s.  With  newer  escorts  available,  in 
November  1943  the  veteran  of  service  in  four  navies 
was  reduced  to  care  and  maintenance  service  at 
Halifax,  and  on  22  June  1944  she  was  paid  off 
(decommissioned) . 

II 

(DD-552:  dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Fletcher) 

The  second  Evans  (DD-552)  was  launched  4 October 
1942  by  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Isherwood;  and  commissioned  11 
December  1943,  Commander  F.  C.  Camp  in  command. 

Evans  reached  Majuro  29  March  1944  from  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  east  coast,  and  after  escorting 
Cimarron  (AO-22)  to  a midocean  fueling  rendezvous, 
conducted  independent  antisubmarine  patrols  around 
Japanese-held  atolls  in  the  Marshalls  until  13  May. 
After  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  departed 
Pearl  Harbor  3 June  to  screen  the  fueling  and  aircraft 
replacement  group  supporting  both  the  fast  carrier 
task  force  and  the  carrier  escort  force  during  the 
assault  and  capture  of  Saipan  which  began  15  June. 
She  continued  to  screen  this  fueling  group  through  the 
summer  as  the  Marianas  were  won,  returning  to 
Eniwetok  to  replenish  from  time  to  time. 

On  26  August  1944,  Evans  sailed  from  Eniwetok  to 
screen  the  fueling  and  aircraft  replacement  group  for 
the  assault  and  occupation  of  the  Palaus,  and  arriving 
at  Ulithi  30  October,  served  on  patrol  and  escort  duty 
there  through  11  January  1945.  After  a special  as- 
signment to  hunt  submarines  near  Yap  and  to  bom- 
bard that  island,  from  11  to  13  January,  Evans  sailed 
to  Saipan,  from  which  she  screened  transports  to  the 
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landings  on  Iwo  Jima  19  February.  She  conducted 
shore  bombardment  and  supported  the  troops  ashore 
with  harassing  fire  on  Japanese  positions,  then  screened 
escort  carriers  until  8 March,  when  she  sailed  to  Ulithi. 

Evans  cleared  Ulithi  21  March  1945  to  screen  escort 
carriers  in  preinvasion  air  strikes  on  Okinawa  and 
served  with  them  through  the  1 April  assault  and  until 
2 May,  when  she  put  in  to  Kerama  Retto.  Eight  days 
later,  she  got  underway  with  Hugh  W.  Hadley  (DD- 
774)  for  a radar  picket  station  northwest  of  Okinawa. 
During  the  first  night  on  station,  10-11  May,  enemy 
planes  were  constantly  in  evidence,  more  than  a 
hundred  attacked  the  two  destroyers  and  the  two  LCSs 
with  them.  Evans  fought  determinedly  against  this 
overwhelming  assault,  splashing  many  of  the  attackers, 
but  in  quick  succession,  four  kamikazes  struck  her. 
Evans’  after  engineering  spaces  flooded,  and  she  lost 
power.  With  the  same  courage  they  had  shown  in 
fighting  their  ship,  Evans’  crew  now  strove  to  save 
her,  using  portable  fire  extinguishers  and  bucket 
brigades.  They  succeeded  though  32  were  killed  and 
27  wounded,  and  the  ship  was  towed  into  Kerama 
Retto  14  May  for  repairs.  She  was  awarded  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  high  gallantry  and 
achievement. 

After  emergency  repairs  at  Kerama  Retto,  Evans 
was  towed  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  was  decom- 
missioned 7 November  1945.  She  was  sold  11  February 
1947. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Evans 
received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Ill 

(DE-1023 : dp.  1,270;  1.  314'6";  b.  36'9";  dr.  9'1"; 
s.  25  k. ; cpl.  170;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Evans) 

The  third  Evans  (DE-1023)  was  launched  14  Sep- 
tember 1955  by  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  Hendrickson; 
and  commissioned  14  June  1957,  Lieutenant  Commander 
H.  F.  Wiley  in  command. 

Evans  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port,  4 Au- 
gust 1957,  and  began  shakedown  operations  along  the 
west  coast.  Her  first  lengthy  deployment,  from  21 
January  1958  to  27  June,  found  her  serving  with 
Commander,  Naval  Forces  Marianas,  for  duty  in  the 
administration  of  Pacific  territories  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  under  the  United  Nations.  She 
proceeded  to  visit  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  to  train  with  ships  of  the  navy  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

During  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East, 
from  8 January  1959  to  13  June,  Evans  hove  to  in 
Leyte  Gulf  7 February  to  conduct  memorial  services 
for  her  namesake,  Commander  Ernest  Evans.  She 
exercised  with  the  navy  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, patrolled  the  Taiwan  Straits,  served  briefly  as 
station  ship  at  Hong  Kong,  and  joined  in  exercises 
off  Okinawa  during  the  remainder  of  her  tour.  On  14 
April  1960,  Evans  again  climaxed  a west  coast  training 
period  by  sailing  for  the  western  Pacific  on  a tour  of 
duty  which  continued  until  21  July  1960.  She  then 
returned  to  operations  off  the  coast  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

Evans,  Clarence  L.,  see  Clarence  L.  Evans 
Evans,  Frank  E.,  see  Frank  E.  Evans 
Evansville 

A city  in  Indiana. 

I 

(AK:  dp.  8,040;  1.  387'3";  b.  43'9";  dr.  23';  s.  11  k.; 
cpl.  82;  a.  1 5",  1 3") 


The  first  Evansville  (No.  2996),  a cargo  ship,  was 
built  in  1917  by  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  as  Lake  Tahoe ; acquired  by  the  Navy 
24  December  1917 ; commissioned  as  Lake  Tahoe  16 
February  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  T.  Rex, 
USNRF,  in  command;  and  renamed  Evansville  25 
November  1918. 

Between  25  February  1918  and  7 January  1919, 
Evansville  made  two  voyages  to  France  and  two  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  carrying  a variety  of  cargo  which 
included  tractors  for  the  French  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  returning  with  naval  guns  and  stores  no 
longer  needed  at  Scottish  bases. 

Evansville  made  two  voyages  from  Hampton  Roads 
to  San  Francisco  from  15  February  1919  to  9 May, 
then  was  decommissioned  23  August  1919  at  Norfolk, 
and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board. 

II 

(PF-70 : dp.  1,264;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  190;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

The  second  Evansville  (PF-70)  was  launched  27 
November  1943  by  Leathern  D.  Smith  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Don  Davis, 
daughter  of  the  Mayor  of  Evansville,  Ind.;  and  com- 
missioned 4 December  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander 
G.  T.  Applegate,  USCG,  in  command. 

Evansville  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  and  after  call- 
ing at  Mobile,  Ala.,  reached  Charleston,  S.C.,  31  Dec- 
ember. Through  the  next  6 months,  she  had  escort 
duty  along  the  east  coast  and  to  Bermuda,  patrolled  off 
New  York,  and  served  briefly  as  a weather  station 
ship.  She  departed  New  York  City  9 July  1945  bound 
for  San  Diego,  Seattle,  and  Cold  Bay,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  9 September  1945,  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  under 
lend  lease  4 September  1945. 

Returned  by  Russia  at  Yokosuka,  Japan,  Evansville 
was  recommissioned  29  July  1950,  and  served  on  patrol 
out  of  Yokosuka  and  in  Korean  waters  until  decom- 
missioned 28  February  1953.  On  31  October  1953  she 
was  transferred  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  to  Japan,  in  whose  Maritime  Self-Defense 
Force  she  serves  as  Keyaki. 

Evarts 

Milo  Burnell  Evarts,  born  3 September  1913  in 
Ruthton,  Minnesota,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  31 
August  1940,  and  was  commissioned  12  June  1941  as 
ensign.  On  the  night  of  11-12  October  1942,  in  the 
Battle  of  Cape  Esperance,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Evarts  was  killed  in  action  when  his  ship  Boise 
(CL-47)  was  damaged.  Disregarding  the  danger  of 
explosion  from  the  fires  which  broke  out  in  the  gun 
turret  of  which  he  was  in  charge,  Evarts  stood  to  his 
station  until  killed.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  his  unyielding  devotion  to  duty. 

(DE-5 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3"; 
s.  21  k. ; cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Evarts  (DE-5)  was  launched  7 December  1942  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard  as  BDE-5,  intended  for  transfer  to 
Great  Britain;  retained  for  use  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 
commissioned  15  April  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander 
C.  B.  Henriques,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  antisubmarine  training  and  experiments  with 
radar  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Evarts  began  steady  service 
as  a convoy  escort,  during  much  of  which  she  flew  the 
flag  of  Commander,  Escort  Division  5.  After  five 
voyages  to  Casablanca,  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  22 
April  1944  on  her  first  run  to  Bizerte.  Two  days 
before  reaching  that  port,  her  convoy  came  under 
heavy  attack  by  enemy  torpedo  planes,  and  Evarts 
joined  in  the  protective  antiaircraft  barrage  which 
splashed  many  of  the  attackers. 
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During  the  homeward  bound  passage  of  this  same 
voyage,  on  29  May  1944,  Evarts  was  detached  from 
the  convoy  to  aid  Block  Island  (CVE— 21)  and  Barr 
(DE-576),  both  of  whom  had  been  torpedoed.  She 
arrived  at  the  given  position  to  find  Block  Island  had 
sunk,  but  screened  Barr,  under  tow,  to  safety  at 
Casablanca.  A second  voyage  to  Bizerte  was  unevent- 
ful, as  were  the  one  to  Palermo  and  the  three  to  Oran 
which  followed. 

Completing  her  convoy  escort  duties  11  June  1945, 
Evarts  acted  as  target  in  exercises  with  submarines 
at  New  London  until  arriving  at  New  York  11 
September.  There  she  was  decommissioned  2 October 
1945,  and  scrapped  12  July  1946. 

Evarts  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Evea 

Evea  was  a prominent  Comanche  Indian  chief  who 
signed  a treaty  with  the  Governor  of  Texas  at  San 
Antonio  in  June  1772. 

Evea  (YT-458),  formerly  Resolute,  was  acquired  by 
the  Navy  on  16  May  1943.  She  was  assigned  duty  in 
north  African  waters  and  reclassified  YTB-458  on  15 
May  1944.  Evea  was  transferred  to  the  French  Navy 
under  lend  lease  on  11  November  1944.  Following  her 
return  to  the  United  States,  she  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  Register  and  sold. 


An  occurrence;  an  incident. 

Construction  of  Event  (AM-231)  was  canceled  on  6 
June  1944. 

Everett 

A city  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

(PF-8 : dp.  1,264;  1.  303'11";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8"; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  190;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Tacoma) 

Everett  was  launched  on  29  September  1943  by 
Kaiser  Cargo  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif. ; sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Cornelia  M.  Fitch;  and  commissioned  on  22  January 
1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  W.  L.  Davis,  USCG,  in 
command. 

After  shakedown  and  training,  Everett  sailed  north 
to  Adak,  Alaska,  arriving  22  April  1944  and  began  16 
months  of  arduous  patrol  and  escort  duty  in  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  Decommissioned 
16  August  1945  at  Cold  Bay,  Alaska,  the  frigate  was 
transferred  to  the  USSR  under  lend  lease. 

Returned  to  the  United  States  Navy  on  15  November 
1949,  Everett  was  given  an  extensive  overhaul  at 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  where  she  was  recommissioned  on 
26  July  1950.  Assigned  to  primary  duty  as  station 
ship  at  Hong  Kong,  the  frigate  also  joined  the  United 
Nations  Blockading  and  Escort  Force  in  operations 
off  both  coasts  of  Korea.  On  3 July  1951  while  bom- 
barding Wonsan,  North  Korea,  Everett  was  hit  by 
fire  from  a shore  battery;  one  man  was  killed  and 
seven  were  wounded,  bub  damage  to  the  ship  was  light. 

On  10  March  1953,  Everett  was  decommissioned  at 
Yokosuka  and  lent  to  Japan.  Following  her  return  to 
the  U.$.  Navy  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List 
on  1 December  1961. 

Everett  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 

Everett  F.  Larson 

Everett  Frederick  Larson,  born  3 September  1920  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
13  January  1942.  Serving  on  Guadalcanal,  Private 
First  Class  Larson  was  killed  in  action  8 October  1942, 


while  attempting  to  swim  the  Matankiau  River  under 
heavy  enemy  fire  to  rescue  a wounded  comrade.  He 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  this 
selfless  courage,  and  shared  in  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  awarded  his  division  for  its  actions  on 
Guadalcanal. 


The  name  Everett  F.  Larson  was  assigned  to  DE-554 
on  30  November  1943,  canceled  on  10  June  1944,  and 
reassigned  to  DD-830  on  10  July  1944. 

I 

(DD-830:  dp.  2,425;  L 390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

Everett  F.  Larson  (DD-830)  was  launched  28  Janu- 
ary 1945  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  H.  Larson,  mother  of  Private  First  Class  Lar- 
son; and  commissioned  6 April  1945,  Commander  H. 
Meyers  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  DDR-830  on 
18  March  1949. 

Everett  F.  Larson  sailed  from  Boston  1 August  1945 
for  the  Pacific,  and  on  29  September  arrived  at  Tokyo 
Bay.  During  her  lengthy  occupation  service,  she  par- 
ticipated in  the  landing  of  Marines  at  Taku,  China,  in 
October  1945,  and  in  Operation  “Road’s  End,”  the  sink- 
ing of  24  captured  Japanese  submarines  in  April  1946. 
She  put  in  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  21  December,  bound 
for  Newport,  R.I.,  her  assigned  home  port,  where  she 
arrived  19  March  1947. 

During  her  9%  years  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
Everett  F.  Larson  completed  seven  tours  of  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  patrolling  the 
Near  East  during  the  crisis  over  the  Palestine  parti- 
tion and  joining  in  NATO  training  cruises  in  1948  and 
1955,  and  participated  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
activities  off  the  east  coast,  as  well  as  training  in  the 
Caribbean. 

On  28  June  1956,  Everett  F.  Larson  arrived  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  her  home  port  for  duty  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet.  Operations  off  the  coast  of  California,  and  north 
to  Seattle,  prepared  her  for  deployments  to  the  Far 
East  in  1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1960.  During  these  she 
served  on  patrol  duty  off  Taiwan,  exercised  off  Okinawa 
and  in  the  Philippines,  and  acted  as  escort  and  plane 
guard  for  the  carriers  of  TF  77.  Outward  bound  for 
her  1958  tour,  she  called  at  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  and 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

Everett  F.  Larson’s  last  eastern  Pacific  operation 
prior  to  her  1960  deployment  to  the  western  Pacific 
was  as  a unit  of  the  U.S.  First  Fleet  passing  in  review 
in  the  annual  “Great  White  Fleet  Review”,  in  Septem- 
ber 1960,  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Everglades 

A national  park  comprising  a swampy,  subtropical 
region  in  southern  Florida. 

(AD-24:  dp.  8,165;  1.  492';  b.  69'9";  dr.  27'6"; 
s.  18  k. ; cpl.  826;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Klondike) 

Everglades  was  launched  on  28  January  1945  by  the 
Todd  Shipyard  Corp.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Anne  E.  Richardson,  and  completed  on  23  May 
1946.  Never  commissioned  she  was  turned  over  to  the 
San  Diego  Group,  Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  for  inactivation 
on  15  May  1947. 

United  States  embroilment  in  the  Korean  hostilities 
occasioned  activation  of  Everglades  who  commissioned 
for  the  first  time  on  25  May  1951,  Captain  Thomas  M. 
Brown,  commanding. 

Following  shakedown  and  training  exercises,  Ever- 
glades transited  the  Panama  Canal  and  arrived  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  for  duty  with  Destroyer  Force  Atlantic. 
Since  then  she  has  played  a vital  part  in  keeping  the 
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Navy  ready,  repairing  Norfolk-based  destroyers  and 
servicing  ships  in  the  Caribbean  or  the  Mediterranean 
where  she  has  made  four  extensive  cruises  through 
the  end  of  1960. 


Eversole 

John  Thomas  Eversole,  born  17  April  1915  in  Poca- 
tello, Idaho,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1938,  and  after  duty  at  sea  received  aviation  training. 
On  7 May  1941,  Eversole  joined  Torpedo  Squadron  6 
in  Enterprise  (CV-6),  and  with  many  others  of  his 
squadron,  gave  his  life  for  his  country  in  the  opening 
phases  of  the  Battle  of  Midway  4 June  1942,  in  an 
attack  on  Japanese  carriers  made  through  heavy 
opposition.  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Eversole’s  de- 
termination in  this  action  was  posthumously  recognized 
with  the  award  of  the  Navy  Cross. 

I 

(DE-404:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5"; 
s.  24  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

The  first  Eversole  (DE-404)  was  launched  3 De- 
cember 1943  by  Brown  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Eversole,  mother  of 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Eversole;  and  commissioned 
21  March  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  E.  Marix 
in  command. 

Eversole  sailed  from  Boston  20  May  1944  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  arriving  19  June.  After  training  with  sub- 
marines in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  made  an  escort 
voyage  to  Eniwetok,  then  sailed  to  Eniwetok  and 
Manus  on  escort  duty.  She  returned  to  Eniwetok  for 
antisubmarine  patrols  until  9 August,  when  she  put 
to  sea  screening  carriers  for  the  attack  on  Morotai. 
She  continued  this  duty,  serving  with  the  escort 
carriers  in  the  initial  assaults  in  Leyte  Gulf  20  October. 

During  the  Battle. for  Leyte  Gulf,  when  a decisive 
victory  was  won  after  great  hazard  to  the  escort 
carriers  and  their  screens,  Eversole  screened  two  of 
the  damaged  carriers,  rescued  downed  pilots,  and  took 
wounded  off  one  of  the  carriers.  In  the  early  morning 
of  28  October,  Eversole  made  contact  by  sonar  with 
a submarine,  and  only  half  a minute  later  suffered  the 
first  of  two  torpedo  hits.  The  ship  was  ordered 
abandoned,  and  after  the  men  were  all  in  the  water, 
the  submarine  surfaced  and  opened  fire,  then  dived 
once  more.  Five  minutes  later  there  was  a tremendous 
underwater  explosion  which  killed  or  wounded  all  of 
Eversole’s  men.  Lights  from  the  survivors’  flashlights 
attracted  two  other  escorts,  one  of  which  rescued  the 
139  wounded  survivors,  as  the  other  began  a series  of 
attacks  which  sank  7-45,  presumably  the  submarine 
which  had  torpedoed  Eversole. 

Eversole  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

II 

(DD-789:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  40'11";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing ) 

The  second  Eversole  was  launched  8 January  1946 
by  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  S.  R.  Eversole,  mother  of  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Eversole;  and  commissioned  10  May 
1946,  Commander  B.  P.  Ross  in  command. 

Eversole  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port,  5 
October  1946,  and  in  the  years  prior  to  the  Korean 
war,  twice  sailed  to  the  Far  East  for  duty  with  the  7th 
Fleet,  patrolling  off  China  and  Japan.  She  sailed  from 
San  Diego  1 May  1950  for  another  such  tour,  and  thus 
was  in  the  Orient  upon  the  opening  of  the  war.  Until 
8 February  1951,  when  she  returned  to  San  Diego,  she 
screened  the  fast  carrier  task  forces  as  they  launched 
air  strikes  against  North  Korean  targets. 


During  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  War, 
from  27  August  1951  to  10  April  1952,  Eversole 
bombarded  Hungnam,  Wonsan,  and  other  points  along 
the  east  coast  of  Korea,  and  served  in  the  Blockading 
and  Escort  Force,  with  ships  of  the  navies  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Netherlands,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  From  17  November  1952 
to  29  June  1953,  she  served  a similar  tour  of  duty. 

From  1954  through  1962,  Eversole  made  an  annual 
deployment  to  the  Far  East,  serving  on  the  Taiwan 
Patrol,  exercising  off  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  in  the 
Philippines,  and  visiting  a wide  variety  of  western 
Pacific  ports.  In  both  1957  and  1958,  she  made  her 
outward  bound  passage  by  way  of  Australia,  and  in 
all  of  these  tours,  made  an  important  contribution  to 
the  power  for  peace  of  the  7th  Fleet. 

During  her  periods  of  training  and  preparation  for 
deployment  on  the  west  coast,  Eversole  often  visited 
ports  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  on  occasion  voy- 
aged to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Eversole  received  seven  battle  stars  for  Korean  war 
service. 


Excel 

To  surpass. 

I 

(AM-94:  dp.  275;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  7'7";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

The  first  Excel  (AM-94)  was  launched  10  May  1942 
by  Jakobson  .Shipyard,  Inc.,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  I.  D.  Jakobson;  and  commis- 
sioned 10  December  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  M.  L. 
Whitford,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
PC-1598  1 June  1944. 

Excel  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  21  January  1943  for 
minesweeping  exercises  in  the  Virginia  Capes,  then 
sailed  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  she  based  for  patrol 
and  minesweeping  duty  from  15  March  1943  to  3 

February  1944.  She  was  reclassified  PC-1598  on  1 
June.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  she  had  local  patrol, 
sweeping,  and  training  duty  until  9 June,  when  she 
sailed  for  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  1 
August. 

After  serving  as  escort  on  a voyage  to  Eniwetok, 
Excel  departed  Pearl  Harbor  14  October  1944  to  escort 
a convoy  of  LSTs  by  way  of  Eniwetok  and  Guam  to 
Ulithi.  Here  a new  convoy  of  landing  craft  was 
assembled,  and  with  it  Excel  arrived  at  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea,  16  November.  For  the  next  2 months, 
she  escorted  convoys  among  the  ports  of  New  Guinea, 
aiding  in  the  assembling  of  shipping  for  the  Lingayen 
assault.  She  left  Hollandia  10  January  1945  on  escort 
duty  for  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  and  on  9 February, 
arrived  at  Ulithi,  where  she  joined  in  exercises,  and 
transported  men  from  place  to  place  in  the  vast  fleet 
anchorage. 

In  company  with  six  other  minecraft,  Excel  sailed 

Ulithi  19  March  1945  to  sweep  mines  off  Okinawa,  clear- 
ing the  way  for  both  preinvasion  bombardment  and  the 
assault  landings  of  1 April.  She  carried  out  her  haz- 
ardous mission  successfully,  destroying  many  enemy 
mines,  and  sailed  from  the  island  5 April  for  a repair 
period  at  Guam.  Excel  gave  patrol  and  escort  services 
in  the  Marianas,  and  on  3 July  she  rescued  a downed 
aviator.  After  voyaging  to  Okinawa  in  the  escort  for 
a large  convoy  between  8 and  21  July,  she  returned  to 
duty  in  the  Marianas.  On  5 August,  she  made  rendez- 
vous off  Saipan  with  Shad  (SS-235)  to  take  off  one  of 
the  submarine  officers,  severely  ill. 

Excel  operated  out  of  Saipan  until  17  October  1945, 
when  she  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  22  January  1946. 
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II 

(MSO-439:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Excel  (AM-439)  was  launched  25  Sep- 
tember 1953  by  Higgins  Corp.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  G.  W.  Settle,  wife  of  the  Com- 
mandant, 8th  Naval  District;  reclassified  MSO-439  on 
7 February  1955;  and  commissioned  24  February  1955, 
Lieutenant  R.  G.  Sipe  in  command. 

Excel  arrived  at  Long  Beach,  her  home  port,  4 June 
1955,  and  began  operating  along  the  west  coast  in 
training  and  exercises.  In  1956  and  again  in  1959,  she 
served  in  the  Far  East  with  the  7th  Fleet,  visiting 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  Taiwan, 
and  exercising  with  ships  of  friendly  navies.  Through 
1960  she  continued  to  sail  out  of  Long  Beach  for 
operations  and  cruises  along  the  west  coast. 


Exchange 

Former  name  retained. 

(StwGbt:  t.  211;  1.  155'3";  b.  33'5";  dr.  5';  s.  6 mph.; 
cpl.  81;  a.  2 32-pdr.,  4 24-pdr.  how.,  1 12-pdr.) 

Exchange,  a stern  wheel  gunboat,  was  built  in  1862 
at  Brownsville,  Pa.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  6 April 
1863;  and  early  in  June  1863  joined  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Hurd  in 
command. 

Through  the  summer  of  1863,  Exchange  patrolled 
the  Tennessee  River,  harrassing  the  enemy  by  de- 
stroying boats  and  sending  landing  parties  ashore, 
frequently  taking  prisoners.  Early  in  September,  she 
stood  down  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  and  through 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  patrolled  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  convoying  army  transports,  shelling 
enemy  shore  batteries,  and  bringing  her  firepower  to 
bear  in  repelling  guerilla  attacks  on  Union  camps. 

Exchange  joined  in  the  expedition  up  the  Yazoo  in 
February  1864  to  facilitate  the  march  on  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  captured  632  bales  of  cotton  belonging  to 
the  Confederate  Army.  On  1 June,  during  a 45-minute 
engagement  with  a masked  battery  at  Columbia,  Ark., 
the  gunboat  was  struck  35  times,  8 shot  piercing  her 
hull.  One  man  was  killed,  and  her  commanding  officer 
wounded.  The  gallant  conduct  of  her  crew  in  this 
action  won  commendation  from  Rear  Admiral  D.  D. 
Porter. 

Exchange  towed  and  carried  ordnance  stores  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  after  the  war,  until  decom- 
missioned at  Mound  City  6 August  1865.  She  was 
sold  17  August  1865. 

Execute 

To  complete,  effect,  or  perform. 

(AM-232:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s.  15  k.; 
cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Execute  (AM-232)  was  launched  by  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.’  on  22  June 
1944;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Huff,  and  commissioned 
on  15  November  1944,  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Brenkman, 
USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  (MSF-232) 
on  7 February  1955. 

Following  shakedown  cruise  she  departed  for  Pearl 
Harbor  whence  she  escorted  a convoy  to  Leyte  via 
Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Kossol  Roads  during  February 
1945.  On  26  March  as  part  of  the  preliminary  assault 
force  for  the  invasion  of  the  Ryukyus  she  screened 
landing  craft  against  countless  air  attacks. 

Early  in  April  she  served  with  the  Sweep  Unit  in 
clearing  the  bays  of  Nakagusuku  and  Chimu,  de- 
fended against  kamikaze  attack,  and  picked  up  70 
survivors  of  the  seriously  damaged  destroyer  Mullany 
(DD-528).  She  remained  on  sweeping  duty,  partici- 


pating in  a feint  landing  on  20  April  to  draw  attention 
from  a large-scale  advance  on  Naha.  From  June 
through  10  September  she  swept  in  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  in  Japanese  coastal  waters. 

In  March  1946  Execute  transited  the  Panama  Canal 
and  on  6 August  1946  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  at  Orange,  Tex.  She  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List  on  1 May  1962. 


Experiment 

A trial  made  to  test  a theory  or  a piece  of  equipment. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  135;  1.  84'7";  b.  22'6";  dph.  9'6" ; cpl.  70; 
a.  12  6-pdr.) 

The  first  Experiment,  a schooner,  was  built  in  1799 
at  Baltimore,  Md. ; and  first  put  to  sea  late  in  Novem- 
ber 1799,  Lieutenant  W.  Maley  in  command. 

Experiment  joined  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Captain  S.  Talbot  on  the  Santo  Domingo  station,  and 
for  7 months,  cruised  against  French  privateers  in  the 
Caribbean,  taking  a number  of  valuable  prizes.  On  1 
January  1800,  while  becalmed  in  the  Bight  of  Leogane 
with  a convoy  of  four  merchantmen,  Experiment  was 
attacked  by  11  armed  pirate  boats,  manned  by  about 
4 or  5 hundred  buccaneers.  In  the  7 hours  of  fighting 
that  followed,  the  pirates  boarded  one  of  the  merchant- 
men, killing  her  captain,  and  towed  off  two  other  ships 
of  the  convoy  after  their  crews  had  abandoned  them. 
But  Experiment  sank  two  of  the  attacking  craft,  and 
killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  pirates,  suffering  only 
one  man  wounded. 

Arriving  in  the  Delaware  River  early  in  July  1800, 
Experiment  refitted,  and  returned  to  the  West  Indies. 
Again  successful  in  her  patrols  against  the  French, 
she  captured  several  armed  vessels,  one  of  which  was 
carrying  a high-ranking  army  officer.  She  also  re- 
captured a number  of  American  merchantmen,  and  in 
January  1801  rescued  65  Spaniards  from  the  ship 
Eliza,  wrecked  on  a reef  of  the  island  of  Saona. 

Experiment  returned  to  Norfolk  early  in  February 
1801,  and  was  laid  up  there  until  August,  when  she 
sailed  to  Baltimore.  There  she  was  sold  in  October  1801. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  209;  1.  90';  b.  21'6";  dr.  6'1") 

The  second  Experiment,  a schooner,  was  built  in 
1831  by  the  Washington  Navy  Yard;  and  sailed  for 
tests  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in  April  1832,  Lieutenant 
W.  Mervine  in  command. 

Until  the  middle  of  1833,  Experiment  cruised  the 
Atlantic  coast  between  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Charleston, 
S.C.  After  repairs  at  Norfolk,  she  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  returning  to  New  York  in  June  1835.  During 
the  remaining  3 years  of  her  cruising  service,  she  was 
often  used  for  surveying.  From  1839  to  1848,  when 
she  was  sold,  she  was  in  commission  as  a receiving 
ship  at  Philadelphia. 

Exploit 

Deed,  usually  one  of  high  accomplishment. 

I 

(AM-95:  dp.  275;  1.  173'8";  b.  23';  dr.  7'7";  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Adroit) 

The  first  Exploit  (AM-95)  was  launched  7 Sep- 
tember 1942  by  Jakobson  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  G.  J.  Hossfeld; 
and  commissioned  5 February  1943,  Lieutenant  S.  A. 
Hill,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  PC- 
1599  on  1 June  1944,  and  PCC-1599  on  20  August  1945. 
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Between  25  February  and  12  May  1943,  Exploit 
served  on  patrol,  swept  mines,  and  joined  in  amphibi- 
ous exercises  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  based  at  Norfolk. 
She  performed  similar  duty  in  Casco  Bay,  Maine  until 
13  May  1944,  when  she  returned  to  Norfolk  for  con- 
version to  a submarine  chaser. 

PC-1599  sailed  from  Norfolk  9 June  1944  on  escort 
duty,  bound  for  the  Pacific.  She  arrived  at  Eniwetok  1 
October,  and  for  the  next  5 months  served  on  local 
escort  and  patrol  in  the  Marshalls  and  Marianas, 
arriving  at  Iwo  Jima  on  6 March  escorting  an  LST. 
Sailing  from  Ulithi  25  March  to  escort  a convoy  bound 
for  Okinawa,  she  served  as  primary  control  vessel  for 
Yellow  Beach  during  the  initial  landings  on  1 April. 
PC-1599  continued  to  patrol  off  Okinawa  and  screen 
shipping  lying  off  the  island  until  1 June. 

After  a brief  overhaul,  PC-1599  cleared  Kerama 
Retto  24  June  1945,  bound  for  the  west  coast.  She  was 
decommissioned  at  San  Francisco  14  December  1945  and 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  18  March 
1949  for  disposal. 

PC-1599  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

II 

(AM-440:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Exploit  (AM-440)  was  launched  10  April 
1953  by  Higgins  Corp.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  R.  F.  Kennon,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana;  and  commissioned  31  March  1954,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  E.  M.  Eakin  in  command.  She  was 
reclassified  MSO-440  7 February  1955. 

Exploit  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  her  home  port, 
13  March  1955,  and  began  her  participation  in  major 
fleet  exercises,  and  local  and  Caribbean  training.  In 
1954,  1957,  and  1958,  she  served  with  the  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  participating  in  exercises  and 
visiting  a variety  of  ports.  Her  stateside  schedule 
through  June  1960  included  work  in  experimental 
development  of  mine  warfare  and  defense  in  Florida 
waters. 

On  28  October  1960  Exploit  again  sailed  for  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet  and  remained  there  through  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Explorer 

A traveler  seeking  geographical  or  scientific 
discovery. 

(SP:  dp.  450;  lbp.  135';  b.  27';  dr.  10';  s.  10  k. ; cpl.  49; 
a.  2 6-pdr.) 

Explorer,  a patrol  vessel,  was  built  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1904.  She 
was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  on  22  May  1918  and 
commissioned  on  the  3d  of  June,  Lieutenant  W.  H. 
Stanford,  USNRF,  in  command.  Explorer  patrolled 
the  canneries  and  fishing  grounds  in  Bristol  Bay  and 
other  coastal  waters  of  Alaska  until  returned  to  the 
Survey  Bureau  by  order  of  31  March  1919. 

Express,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 


Express  No.  4 
Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  46';  b.  9';  dr.  2'3";  s.  17  k.;  cpl.  7;  a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Express  No.  J (No.  745)  was  free  leased  to  the 
Navy  and  commissioned  on  2 July  1917,  Boatswain 
H.  C.  Wilson,  USNRF,  in  command,  for  service  in  the 
Naval  Coast  Defense  Reserve.  She  was  assigned  duty 
in  the  2d  Naval  District,  but  engaged  in  patrol  of 
Atlantic  coastline  as  far  south  as  Florida.  Following 


decommissioning,  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List 
on  23  January  1919  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Extractor 

A person  or  thing  which  draws  out  or  forth. 

( ARS-15 : dp.  1,089;  1.  183'3'';  b.  37';  dr.  14'8"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Anchor) 

Extractor  (ARS-15)  was  launched  by  Colberg  Boat 
Works,  Stockton,  Calif.,  on  15  June  1943;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Lowden  Jessup;  and  commissioned  on  3 March 
1944,  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  L.  C.  Oaks  in 
command. 

Extractor  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  8 May  1944 
en  route  to  Eniwetok  where  she  reported  to  Com- 
mander Service  Squadron  2 for  salvage  and  rescue 
duty.  During  the  summer  of  1944  she  executed  repairs, 
diving,  and  towing  as  well  as  salvage  operations  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Eniwetok  and  Ulithi.  On  20  November 
while  at  Ulithi  she  fought  valiantly  though  futilely 
against  fire  on  board  Missinewa  (AO-59)  who  cap- 
sized and  sank. 

On  3 December  1944  she  steamed  to  Guam,  reporting 
for  duty  with  Commander,  Service  Squadron  12,  with 
whom  she  served  until  21  January  1945  when  she 
departed  unescorted  for  the  Philippine  area.  She  was 
underway  on  the  morning  of  24  January  when  through 
mistaken  identification  by  Guardfish  (SS-217)  the 
latter  fired  a torpedo  which  struck  Extractor’s  star- 
board side.  She  capsized  and  sank  at  15°44'  N, 
135° 29'  E.  within  5 minutes.  Six  lives  were  lost,  but 
the  remainder  of  her  crew  was  rescued  by  Guardfish. 

Extricate 

To  retrieve,  often  from  danger. 

( ARS-16:  dp.  1,089;  1.  183'3";  b.  37';  dr.  14'8"; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  65;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Anchor) 

Extricate  (ARS-16)  was  launched  12  September 
1942  by  Snow  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Rockland,  Maine;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Lewis  Corman;  and  commissioned  27 
July  1943,  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Roy  in  command. 

After  taking  on  salvage  gear  at  New  York,  Extricate 
sailed  from  Norfolk  29  August  1943  in  convoy  for  the 
Mediterranean.  She  called  at  Casablanca,  Gibraltar, 
and  Bizerte,  before  arriving  at  Naples  15  October  to 
serve  as  harbor  firefighting  ship.  Her  first  long 
struggle  against  fire  was  a successful  3-day  battle  to 
save  SS  Iredell  carrying  highly  flammable  aviation 
gas.  Extricate  also  fought  a dock  fire,  and  performed 
salvage  work  before  leaving  Naples  30  November  for 
Palermo  and  Bari. 

Assigned  to  clear  the  harbor  of  Bari,  glutted  with 
17  ships  sunk  when  2 ammunition  ships  had  been 
exploded  by  German  bombing,  Extricate  won  commen- 
dation from  the  British  forces  to  whom  she  was  then 
attached  for  the  manner  in  which  she  carried  out  her 
duties.  She  raised  two  ships,  beached  a third,  got  an 
undamaged  ship  and  three  barges  off  the  beach  after 
they  had  been  grounded  in  a storm,  and  carried  out  a 
miscellany  of  other  salvage  missions. 

Extricate  was  overhauled  at  Bizerte  and  Oran  before 
returning  to  Naples  11  May  1944  for  salvage  and 
towing  duty  along  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  From  7 
August  to  3 September  she  lay  at  Calvi,  Corsica, 
preparing  ships  for  their  role  in  the  invasion  and 
capture  of  southern  France,  and  from  6 September  to 
8 November,  served  at  Marseilles,  clearing  the  harbor, 
fighting  fires  there  and  at  Toulon,  and  putting  to  sea 
to  rescue  mined  merchantmen.  From  17  November  to 
17  December  she  was  at  the  Azores  for  harbor  and 
mooring  work,  and  on  30  December  she  returned  to 
Charleston  for  overhaul. 

Extricate  sailed  from  Charleston  11  February  1945 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  had  salvage  duty  from  10 
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March  to  13  April,  rescuing  storm-damaged  small 
craft.  She  continued  these  operations  at  Eniwetok 
from  24  April  to  3 June,  at  Ulithi  from  11  to  22  June, 
and  at  Okinawa  from  29  June.  Here  she  salvaged 
sunken  and  beached  landing  craft  and  provided  repair 
services  for  large  ships.  During  the  typhoon  of  16 
September,  while  aiding  another  ship,  Extricate  lost 
power,  and  fouled  both  anchors.  She  continued  her 
salvage  operations,  although  further  imperiled  by 
damage  from  an  underwater  obstruction.  But  another 
typhoon  on  9 October  beached  Extricate,  and  she 
flooded  so  badly  from  the  pounding  that  she  had  to  be 
abandoned.  She  was  decommissioned  5 December  1945 
and  destroyed  with  explosives  4 March  1946. 

Extricate  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Exultant 

Joyful,  elated.’ 

I 

The  first  Exultant  (AMC-79)  was  launched  on  27 
September  1941  by  W.  A.  Robinson  Inc.,  Ipswich, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Leavitt  Jr.;  and 
placed  in  service  on  14  January  1942  for  minesweeping 
in  the  6th  Naval  District  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.  On 
15  February  1943  she  was  reclassified  YDT-U,  and 
assigned  to  the  1st  Naval  District  as  a diving  tender. 
She  continued  to  perform  this  duty  through  1962. 

II 

(AM-441:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Exultant  (AM-441)  was  launched  6 June 
1953  by  Higgins,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  sponsored  by 
Miss  A.  Brooks;  and  commissioned  22  June  1954,  Lieu- 
tenant R.  T.  Gregory  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
MSO-441  on  7 February  1955. 

Exultant  first  tied  up  at  Charleston,  her  home  port 
and  headquarters  for  the  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
23  July  1954.  Along  with  the  coastwise  training  opera- 
tions vital  to  maintaining  her  readiness,  she  cruised 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  serve  with  the  6th  Fleet  in 
1955,  1957-1958,  and  1959-1960.  During  all  of  these 
tours  of  duty,  she  exercised  with  ships  of  other  NATO 
navies,  joined  in  fleet  operations,  and  visited  a large 
variety  of  Mediterranean  ports. 

In  both  1956  and  1957,  Exultant  spent  a month  in 
northern  waters,  in  1956  exercising  with  minesweepers 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  out  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  in  1957,  participating  in  cold  weather 
sweeping  operations  out  of  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 
Her  other  activities  through  July  of  1960  included  fleet 
operations  in  the  Caribbean,  as  well  as  individual  train- 
ing there,  amphibious  exercises  on  the  beaches  of 
North  Carolina,  and  participation  in  experimental 
operations  in  the  development  of  mine  warfare. 

On  12  August  1960,  while  underway  off  the  east 
coast,  Exultant  suffered  extensive  interior  damage  from 
a flash  fire  in  her  engineering  spaces.  Valiant  per- 
formance of  duty  by  the  minesweeper’s  damage  control 
parties,  and  gallant  help  from  Nimble  (MSO-459) 
extinguished  the  flames  and  enabled  Exultant  to  return 
safely  to  port.  Five  of  Exultant’s  crew  lost  their  lives 
in  the  blaze. 


F 


F-l 

(SS-20:  dp.  330;  1.  142'7";  b.  15'5";  dr.  12'2"; 
cpl.  22;  s.  14  k. ; a.  4 18''  tt.;  cl.  F) 


F-l  (SS-20)  was  launched  6 September  1911  by 
Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  Carp; 
sponsored  by  Miss  J.  Tynan;  renamed  F-l  on  17  No- 
vember 1911;  and  commissioned  19  June  1912,  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  J.  B.  Howell  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  1st  Submarine  Group,  Pacific  Tor- 
pedo Flotilla,  F-l  operated  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
on  trials  and  tests  through  11  January  1913,  when  she 
joined  the  Flotilla  for  training  at  sea,  between  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro,  then  in  San  Diego  Harbor. 
Between  21  July  1914  and  14  November  1915,  the 
Flotilla  based  at  Honolulu  for  development  operations 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

F-l  was  in  ordinary  between  15  March  1916  and  13 
June  1917.  When  she  returned  to  full  commission,  she 
served  with  the  Patrol  Force,  Pacific,  making  surface 
and  submerged  runs  to  continue  her  part  in  the 
development  of  submarine  tactics.  Her  base  during 
this  time  was  San  Pedro.  On  17  December  1917,  while 
maneuvering  in  exercises  at  sea,  F-l  and  F-3  collided, 
the  former  sinking  in  10  seconds,  her  port  side  torn 
forward  of  the  engine  room.  Nineteen  of  her  men 
were  lost,  while  the  others  were  rescued  by  the  sub- 
marines with  whom  she  was  operating. 

F-2 

(SS-21 : dp.  330;  1.  142'7'';  b.  15'5";  dr.  12'2"; 
s.  14  k. ; cpl.  22;  a.  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  F) 

SS-21,  originally  named  Barracuda,  was  renamed 
F-2  on  17  November  1911  and  launched  19  March  1912 
by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  A.  R.  Rolph,  daughter  of  the  mayor  of 
San  Francisco;  and  commissioned  25  June  1912,  Lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  F.  L.  Chew  in  command. 

F-2  joined  the  1st  Submarine  Group,  Pacific  Torpedo 
Flotilla,  in  operations  between  San  Diego  and  San 
Pedro,  the  Flotilla’s  base.  She  continued  to  play  an 
important  part  in  developing  tactics  and  coordinating 
the  use  of  underseas  craft  with  the  fleet  during  an 
extended  training  period  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  from 
August  1914  through  November  1915. 

After  lying  in  ordinary  at  Mare  Island  between  15 
March  1916  and  13  June  1917,  F-2  became  flagship  of 
Division  1,  Submarine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet.  Returning 
to  operations  out  of  San  Pedro,  she  participated  in 
surface  and  submerged  exercises,  torpedo  proving 
practice,  experiments  in  balancing  at  various  depths, 
and  trained  prospective  crews  of  new  submarines.  On 
18  September  1919,  she  was  placed  in  reserve  commis- 
sion at  San  Pedro  to  be  used  in  elemental  school  work 
until  decommissioned  at  Mare  Island  15  March  1922. 
She  was  sold  17  August  1922. 

F-3 

(SS-22:  dp.  330;  1.  142'7";  b.  15'5";  dr.  12'2"; 
s.  14  k.;  cpl.  22;  a.  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  F) 

SS-22,  originally  named  Pickerel,  was  renamed  F-3 
on  17  November  1911,  launched  6 January  1912  by  the 
Moran  Bros.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  F.  Backus;  and  commissioned  5 August  1912,  Ensign 
K.  Heron  in  command. 

F-3  completed  her  trials  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
before  reporting  for  duty  at  San  Francisco  15  October 
1912,  when  she  joined  the  1st  Submarine  Group, 
Pacific  Torpedo  Flotilla.  The  Flotilla  operated  along 
the  coast  of  California,  conducting  constant  exercises 
and  experiments  to  develop  the  techniques  of  sub- 
marine warfare,  and  from  August  1914  to  November 
1915,  carried  out  similar  operations  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  F-3  was  placed  in  ordinary  at  Mare  Island 
15  March  1916,  returning  to  full  commission  13  June 
1917. 

After  training  her  new  crew,  F-3  was  assigned  to 
the  Coast  Torpedo  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  based  at  San 
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Pedro.  She  engaged  in  daily  operations,  surfaced  and 
submerged,  training  students  of  the  submarine  school. 
During  maneuvers  17  December  1917,  she  and  F—l 
collided,  the  latter  sinking  almost  immediately.  F-3 
along  with  other  submarines  with  whom  she  was 
operating  rescued  all  but  19  of  the  crew  of  F-l.  F-3 
suffered  a cracked  bow  cap  and  after  repairs  at  Mare 
Island  was  assigned  operations  in  cooperation  with  a 
civilian  motion  picture  company  in  experiments  with 
underwater  photography.  From  1919  through  1921, 
F-3  served  at  San  Pedro  as  training  ship,  and  on  15 
March  1922  she  was  decommissioned.  She  was  sold  17 
August  1922. 

F-i 

(SS-23 : dp.  330;  1.  142'7";  b.  15'5";  dr.  12'2"; 
s.  14  k. ; cpl.  22;  a.  4 18"  tt. ; cl.  F) 

SS-23,  originally  named  Skate,  was  renamed  F-U 
on  17  November  1911,  and  launched  6 January  1912 
by  the  Moran  Bros.,  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  M.  F.  Backus;  and  commissioned  3 May  1913, 
Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  K.  H.  Donavin  in  command. 

Joining  the  1st  Submarine  Group,  Pacific  Torpedo 
Flotilla,  F-U  participated  in  the  development  oper- 
ations of  that  group  along  the  west  coast,  and  from 
August  1914,  in  Hawaiian  waters.  During  submarine 
maneuvers  off  Honolulu  on  25  March  1915  she  sank 
in  51  fathoms,  1V2  miles  from  the  harbor.  Despite 
valorous  efforts  of  naval  authorities  at  Honolulu  to 
locate  the  missing  boat  and  save  her  crew,  all  21 
perished. 

A diving  and  engineering  precedent  was  established 
with  the  Navy’s  raising  of  the  submarine  on  29  August 
1915.  Courage  and  tenacity  marked  the  efforts  of 
divers  who  descended  to  attach  cables  to  tow  the  boat 
into  shallow  water;  while  ingenuity  and  engineering 
skill  characterized  the  direction  of  Naval  Constructor 
J.  A.  Furer,  Rear  Admiral  C.  B.  T.  Moore,  and  Lieu- 
tenant C.  Smith  who  accomplished  the  feat  with  the  aid 
of  specially  devised  and  constructed  pontoons. 

The  investigating  board  subsequently  conjectured 
that  corrosion  of  the  lead  lining ' of  the  battery  tank 
had  permitted  seepage  of  sea  water  into  the  battery 


compartment  and  thereby  caused  the  commanding 
officer  to  lose  control  on  a submerged  run. 

F-U  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Register  on  31 
August  1915. 

F.  J.  Luckenbach 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  15,650  (n.);  1.  468'4";  b.  56';  dr.  30'6"; 
s.  13  k.;  cpl.  92;  a.  1 6",  1 3") 

F.  J.  Luckenbach,  (No.  2160)  a cargo  ship,  was 
launched  15  September  1917  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  9 January 
1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant 
Commander  W.  McLean,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Outfitted  as  an  animal  transport,  F.  J.  Luckenbach 
carried  horses,  mules,  and  general  Army  cargo  on  five 
voyages  to  France  from  New  York  between  12  Febru- 
ary 1918  and  21  February  1919.  She  was  then  con- 
verted for  troop  transport  duty,  and  made  two  voyages 
to  return  veterans  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  between  April  and  July  1919.  Decommissioned 
18  August  1919,  F.  J.  Luckenbach  was  returned  to  the 
Shipping  Board  the  same  day. 

F.  Mansfield  & Sons  Co. 

Former  name  retained. 

F.  Mansfield  & Sons  Co.  (No.  691),  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  in  the  2d  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I. 

Fabius 

In  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Hercules. 

(ARVA-5 : dp.  3,960;  1.  328';  b.  50';  dr.  11'2";  s. 

12  k. ; cpl.  245;  a.  2 40  mm.;  cl.  Fabius) 

Fabius  (ARVA-5)  was  launched  11  April  1945  by 
American  Bridge  Co.,  Ambridge,  Pa.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Nichols;  and  commissioned  7 June  1945, 
Lieutenant  Commander  A.  Kutz  in  command. 


USS  Fabius  (ARVA-5) 
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Fabius  arrived  at  San  Diego  28  July  1945  with 
passengers  from  the  Canal  Zone,  and  on  7 August 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  Saipan,  and  Okinawa.  From  17 
September  to  10  December,  she  repaired  aircraft  at 
Okinawa,  then  returned  to  San  Diego,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  30  August  1946. 

Recommissioned  28  July  1950,  Fabius  sailed  for  the 
Far  East  and  duty  in  the  Korean  War  9 September. 
She  repaired  aircraft  at  Okinawa  and  various  points 
in  Japan,  as  well  as  at  Pohang,  Korea,  until  16  October 
1951  when  she  cleared  Yokosuka  for  Long  Beach.  On 
4 April  1952,  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  at  San  Diego. 

Fabius  received  one  battle  star  for  service  in  the 
Korean  War. 


Facility 

Readiness  from  skill  or  use;  dexterity. 

(AM-233:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Facility  (AM-233)  was  launched  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  22  June 
1944;  sponsored  by  Miss  Clara  Lee  Davis;  and  com- 
missioned on  29  November  1944,  Lieutenant  C.  R. 
Jennette,  USNR,  commanding.  She  was  reclassified 
MSF-233  on  7 February  1955. 

She  underwent  shakedown  training  and  proceeded 
to  San  Pedro  and  thence  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  on 
17  February.  After  escorting  W eehawken  (CM-12)  to 
Eniwetok  early  in  March,  Facility  began  sweeping 
under  the  command  of  TG  52.5  preliminary  to  the 
assault  landings  on  Okinawa  on  1 April.  She  con- 
tinued to  support  the  operation  until  damaged  by  a 
near  miss  during  a heavy  suicide  attack  and  was  forced 
to  put  into  Ulithi  on  22  April  for  repairs.  She  resumed 
sweeping  operations,  and,  after  replenishing  supplies 
in  Buckner  Bay,  joined  TG  52.4  to  participate  with 
TG  52.3  in  clearing  the  approaches  to  Nagasaki. 

Late  in  September  she  swept  the  Bungo  Suido  and 
other  areas  of  the  Inland  Sea.  The  rest  of  the  year 
was  occupied  in  overhaul  at  Hiro  Wan  and  in  sweeping 
the  Van  Dieman  Straits. 

In  the  first  2 months  of  1946  Facility  journeyed 
from  Sasebo  to  Saipan,  Eniwetok,  and  Pearl  Harbor 
before  making  her  first  return  to  the  States.  She 
underwent  overhaul  at  San  Pedro,  transited  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  22  March,  and  on  to  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  on  11 
September  1946  and  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on 

I May  1962. 

Facility  received  three  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service.  - 


Fahkee 

Former  name  retained. 

(ScStr:  dp.  660;  1.  163';  b.  29'6";  dr.  13'3";  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  73;  a.  2 24-pdr.  how.,  1 10-pdr.  r.) 

Fahkee  was  built  in  1862  at  Williamsburg,  N.Y.; 
purchased  by  the  Navy  15  July  1863;  and  commissioned 
24  September  1863,  Acting  Master  F.  R.  Webb  in 
command. 

A coal  and  freight  supply  ship,  Fahkee  served  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  from  the  time 
of  her  commissioning  through  the  close  of  the  war. 
She  carried  cargo  from  New  York,  Norfolk,  and  New- 
port News  to  the  fleet  on  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
and  also  gave  towing  services  and  patrolled  on  block- 
ade at  frequent  intervals.  Fahkee  first  came  under 
fire  3 January  1864  in  Lockwood’s  Folly  Inlet  near 
Beaufort,  S.C.,  when  she  passed  through  musket  and 
shell  fire  from  shore  to  investigate  Bendigo,  a block- 
ade runner  grounded  and  afire.  Fahkee  shelled  the 


ship  to  further  her  destruction,  which  was  completed 
the  next  day  by  other  ships. 

While  blockading  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1864,  Fahkee  was  several  times  fired 
upon  by  Confederate  shore  batteries,  and  on  24  August, 
engaged  a blockade  runner.  Returning  to  the  same 
area  after  a voyage  to  New  York  and  Hampton  Roads, 
in  December  she  twice  fired  on  grounded  blockade 
runners.  In  January  1865,  she  carried  cargo  from 
Norfolk  to  Beaufort  and  to  the  fleet  operating  against 
Fort  Fisher. 

In  April  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Fahkee  was 
assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron,  and  from 
Port  Royal,  provisioned  ships  at  Charleston  and  those 
cruising  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas.  She  also  cruised 
with  the  Squadron  off  Cuba  before  arriving  at  Phila- 
delphia 19  June.  There  she  was  decommissioned  28 
June  1865,  and  sold  10  August  1865. 

Fair 

Victor  Norman  Fair,  Jr.,  born  15  August  1921  in 
Lincoln  County,  N.C.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
15  August  1940,  and  was  commissioned  ensign  14 
March  1941.  Serving  in  Gregory  (APD-3),  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Fair  was  wounded  when  his  ship  was 
sunk  by  Japanese  gunfire  in  the  Solomons  on  5 Sep- 
tember 1942,  and  died  4 days  later. 

(DE-35 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3"; 
s.  21  k. ; cpl.  156;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Evarts) 

Fair  (DE-35)  was  launched  27  July  1943  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  V.  N.  Fair,  Jr., 
widow  of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  Fair;  and  com- 
missioned 23  October  1943,  Lieutenant  D.  S.  Crocker, 
USNR;  in  command. 

Fair  escorted  a convoy  from  San  Francisco  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  where  she  arrived  9 January  1944.  She  put  to 
sea  9 days  later  to  conduct  an  antisubmarine  patrol 
off  Tarawa,  and  late  on  4 February,  joined  Charrette 
(DD-581)  to  develop  a contact  previously  made  by 
the  destroyer.  Attacks  by  both  ships  led  to  the  sinking 
in  the  early  morning  of  5 February  of  1-21.  Fair 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  17  February,  and  sailed  25 
February  for  Majuro,  where  from  5 March  to  12  June, 
she  patrolled  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  and  escorted 
ships  to  and  from  ocean  rendezvous  and  to  Roi  and 
Namur.  On  14  June  she  arrived  at  Eniwetok  with 
three  oilers,  and  for  the  next  2 weeks,  screened  them 
in  the  fueling  area  off  the  Marianas  as  they  fueled 
ships  serving  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Saipan. 

The  escort  vessel  served  on  patrol  out  of  Eniwetok 
between  1 and  14  July  1944,  then  returned  to  screen 
the  logistics  group  during  the  assaults  on  Tinian  and 
Guam.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  31  August  for 
a brief  overhaul  and  to  take  part  in  training  opera- 
tions. On  13  October  Fair  was  back  at  Eniwetok  for 
duty  escorting  convoys  to  Ulithi  until  19  January  1945. 
She  continued  her  escort  duty  from  Eniwetok  to  Manus, 
Guam,  and  Guadalcanal,  until  24  March,  when  she 
arrived  at  Ulithi  to  stage  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 

Guarding  a convoy  composed  primarily  of  LSTs, 
Fair  put  out  from  Ulithi  27  March  1945,  and  after 
the  initial  assault  1 April,  put  into  Kerama  Retto. 
On  6 April,  before  getting  underway  for  Saipan  with 
unladen  transports,  she  fired  on  the  massive  wave  of 
kamikaze  planes  which  attacked  shipping  off  the 
island,  splashing  one.  After  her  voyage  to  Saipan, 
Fair  patrolled  off  Chimu  Wan,  Okinawa,  until  12  May, 
then  screened  the  transport  area,  firing  on  attacking 
aircraft  and  suicide  boats  for  10  days.  Her  next  as- 
signment was  a convoy  escort  voyage  to  Saipan  and 
Guam,  returning  to  Okinawa  10  June  for  local  escort 
duty  and  patrol. 

Fair  cleared  Okinawa  5 July  1945  for  a west  coast 
overhaul.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
17  November  1945,  and  transferred  to  the  Army  20 
May  1947. 
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Fair  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Fair  American 

Former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  82;  cpl.  52;  a.  1 32-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.) 

The  schooner  Fair  American  was  purchased  by 
Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  at  Oswego,  N.Y.,  in  Oc- 
tober 1812.  She  was  fitted  out  for  service  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Lieutenant  Walcott  Chauncey  placed  in 
command. 

Fair  American  and  the  other  ships  of  the  squadron 
passed  the  winter  of  1812-13  at  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.Y., 
then  cruised  Lake  Ontario  in  support  of  land  oper- 
ations in  the  area.  After  landing  General  Dearborn 
and  some  1,700  soldiers  at  York  (Toronto),  Ontario, 
on  27  April  1813,  Fair  American  and  the  other  ships 
of  the  squadron  opened  heavy  cannonade  on  the  forts 
of  the  town.  The  United  States  troops  took  possession 
of  the  town  that  same  day,  while  the  squadron  cap- 
tured a British  schooner,  28  cannon,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  ammunition. 

Fair  American  continued  cruising  the  lake,  trans- 
porting troops  and  protecting  other  shipping  until 
December  when,  the  squadron  was  laid  up  again  at 
Sacketts  Harbor.  In  1814  Fair  American  was  converted 
into  a transport  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
was  used  to  carry  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Army. 
She  was  sold  at  Sacketts  Harbor  on  15  May  1815. 

Fairfax 

Donald  McNeil  Fairfax,  born  10  March  1818  in  Mt. 
Eagle,  Va.,  entered  the  Navy  as  a midshipman  12 
August  1837.  As  executive  officer  in  San  Jacinto,  on 
8 November  1861  he  boarded  the  British  SS  Trent  to 
remove  Confederate  commissioners  after  the  ship  had 
been  stopped  by  his  captain.  His  distinguished  service 
in  the  Civil  War  included  command  of  Cayuga,  Nan- 
tucket, and  Montauk.  Rear  Admiral  Fairfax  retired 
30  September  1881,  and  died  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  10 
January  1894. 

(DD-93 : dp.  1,090;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9';  s. 

35  k.;  cpl.  100;  a.  4 4",  2 3",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Wickes) 

Fairfax  (DD-93)  was  launched  15  December  1917 
by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H. 
George;  and  commissioned  6 April  1918,  Lieutenant 
Commander  S.  C.  Hooper  in  command. 

Fairfax  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  6 June  1918  for 
convoy  escort  duty  out  of  Newport  News.  She  guarded 
convoys  of  troop  transports  to  midocean  meeting 
points  with  escorts  who  had  come  out  of  English  and 
French  ports  to  meet  them.  Fairfax  also  guarded 
convoys  moving  between  coastal  ports,  and  patrolled 
off  the  coast  until  16  October,  when  she  stood  down 
Hampton  Roads  bound  for  Brest,  France,  escorting  a 
troop  convoy.  On  18  October,  she  left  her  convoy  to 
rescue  86  survivors  of  torpedoed  USS  Lucia,  an  NOTS 
ship,  and  on  27  October,  arrived  at  Brest  for  patrol 
and  escort  duty  in  European  waters. 

On  3 December  1918,  Fairfax  arrived  in  the  Azores 
to  meet  and  escort  to  Brest,  the  transport  George 
Washington  carrying  President  W.  Wilson  to  the  Peace 
Conference.  She  sailed  for  home  21  December,  reach- 
ing Norfolk  8 January  1919.  Her  post  war  operations 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  were  broken 
in  May  1919,  when  she  sailed  to  the  Azores  to  take  up 
station  as  an  observer  of  the  historic  first  aerial  cross- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  made  by  Navy  seaplanes.  On  19 
June  1922,  she  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia,  and 
placed  in  reserve. 

Recommissioned  1 May  1930,  Fairfax  operated  pri- 
marily on  training  cruises  for  members  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  during  the  following  2 years,  based  at  New- 


port, R.I.,  and  Camden,  N.J.  On  12  March  1932  she 
sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  San  Diego,  Calif., 
arriving  26  March.  On  the  west  coast,  too,  her  primary 
duty  was  training  reservists,  but  she  also  took  part  in 
gunnery  exercises  and  fleet  problems  off  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

Fairfax  took  part  in  the  Presidential  Review  taken 
by  F.  D.  Roosevelt  in  San  Diego  in  March  1933,  then 
sailed  for  the  East  coast,  where  she  continued  her 
reserve  training  duty.  She  also  patrolled  in  Cuban 
waters,  and  in  the  summers  of  1935,  1937,  1938,  1939, 
and  1940  sailed  out  of  Annapolis  training  midshipmen 
of  the  Naval  Academy.  Between  October  1935  and 
March  1937,  she  served  with  the  Special  Service 
Squadron  out  of  Balboa  and  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  operating 
primarily  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  destroyer  joined  in  representing  the  United 
States  Navy  at  the  opening  of  the  New  York  City 
World’s  Fair  in  April  1939,  and  after  war  broke  out 
in  Europe  that  fall,  operated  on  neutrality  patrol  along 
with  her  training  duties.  On  21  November  1940,  she 
arrived  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  she  was  de- 
commissioned 26  November,  and  transferred  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  destroyers  for-land-bases  exchange 
agreement. 

The  former  Fairfax  was  commissioned  in  the  Royal 
Navy  as  HMS  Richmond  5 December  1940.  She  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth,  England,  31  December  1940  to  join 
the  escorts  sailing  out  of  Liverpool  in  the  Western 
Approaches  Command.  These  ships  guarded  the  move- 
ment of  vital  convoys  through  the  most  dangerous 
waters  of  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  Between 
June  and  October  1941,  she  performed  similar  duty  in 
the  Newfoundland  Force,  and  from  February  1942 
through  March,  made  the  dangerous  run  to  Murmansk. 
Her  base  for  Atlantic  escort  duty  between  December 
1942  and  August  1943  was  Greenock,  Scotland.  Rich- 
mond served  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  based  at 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  until  December  1943,  when 
with  newer  escorts  available,  she  was  placed  in  reserve 
in  the  Tyne.  On  16  July  1944  she  was  transferred  to 
the  Russian  Navy,  with  whom  she  served  as  Jivoochyi. 


Fairfield 

Towns  in  14  States,  and  counties  in  three  States. 

I 

(SlpW : t.  700;  1.  127';  b.  33'9";  dph.  15'6";  dr.  16'6"; 
cpl.  190;  a.  4 8",  24  24  pdr.) 

The  first  Fairfield,  a sloop-of-war,  was  launched  28 
June  1828  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and  first  put  to 
sea  20  August  1828,  Commander  F.  A.  Parker  in 
command. 

Reaching  Port  Mahon  in  the  Balearic  Islands  25 
September  1828,  Fairfield  cruised  the  Mediterranean 
to  protect  American  commerce  and  strengthen  diplo- 
matic relations  until  returning  to  Hampton  Roads  5 
May  1831.  Her  second  cruise,  from  15  November  1831 
to  23  July  1832,  was  in  the  West  Indies  as  flagship 
for  Commodore  J.  D.  Elliott.  During  much  of  this 
time  she  patrolled  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  pro- 
tect Americans  and  their  property  during  political 
disturbances. 

On  30  May  1833  Fairfield  sailed  from  New  York  for 
duty  in  the  Pacific  Squadron,  arriving  at  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  25  September.  During  this  cruise,  she  supervised 
the  disarmament  and  dismantling  of  a group  of  ships 
belonging  to  an  Ecuadorian  revolutionary  force  after 
American  mediation  had  ended  a civil  war.  Fairfield 
sailed  for  Norfolk  26  September  1835,  arriving  in 
Hampton  Roads  1 December.  She  lay  in  ordinary  at 
Norfolk  until  25  April  1837,  when  she  departed  for 
the  Brazil  Station,  the  first  4 months  of  which  her 
commanding  officer  was  senior  officer  of  the  squadron. 
Again  in  her  vital  role  of  protector  for  American 
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commerce  and  interests,  she  guarded  against  harm 
from  internal  dissensions  in  South  American  countries, 
as  well  as  from  a blockade  of  Argentina  set  by  French 
warships. 

Returning  to  New  York  1 April  1840,  Fairfield  was 
again  in  ordinary  until  10  May  1841,  when  she  was 
recommissioned.  She  sailed  to  Hampton  Roads,  from 
which  she  took  departure  28  July  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, carrying  Commodore  C.  W.  Morgan  to  take 
command  of  the  squadron  based  on  Port  Mahon.  She 
served  as  his  flagship  from  April  to  July  1842  while 
he  conducted  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
to  obtain  redress  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Tangier. 

Fairfield  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  from  this,  her 
last  cruise,  17  January  1845,  and  on  3 February  1845 
was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk.  Later  that  year  she 
served  briefly  as  receiving  ship,  then  lay  at  Norfolk 
until  1852,  when  she  was  broken  up. 

II 

(AK-178 : dp.  2,474;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

The  second  Fairfield  (AK-178)  was  launched  on  6 
February  1945  by  Kaiser  Cargo  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Creeger;  acquired  by  the 
Navy  on  a loan-charter  basis  from  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission; and  commissioned  on  28  March  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant C.  R.  Snyder,  USNR,  in  command. 

Fairfield  completed  shakedown  and  fitting  out  before 
8 May  when  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco  to  load 
cargo  for  Manus,  Samar  and  Calicoan  Islands.  In  early 
July  she  loaded  Army  cargo  at  Parang,  Mindanao,  and 
was  en  route  to  Agusan  Providence  when  on  the  14th 
she  picked  up  six  Filipino  guerillas  from  the  wreckage 
of  their  boat  which  had  been  cut  in  two  and  sunk  by  a 
submarine. 

Fairfield  continued  her  cargo  operations  among  the 
islands  of  the  southwest  Pacific  through  October  1945 
when  she  was  drydocked  at  Newcastle  for  a brief 
period  before  being  assigned  to  carry  Australian  Army 
cargo  from  Sydney  to  Borneo,  Tacloban,  and  Manila, 
P.  I. 

During  December  the  Navy  removed  all  excess  gear 
and  she  steamed  into  Yokosuka  on  the  25th.  On  8 
January  1946  a Japanese  crew  came  on  board  for 
training  and  on  the  11th  she  was  decommissioned  and 
turned  over  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
disposal. 


Fairmont 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  12,163  (n.)  1.  395'1";  b.  55';  dr.  27';  s. 

12  k.;  cpl.  70;  a.  1 6",  1 6-pdr.) 

Fairmont,  (No.  2429),  a cargo  ship,  was  launched 
8 December  1917  by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Camden,  N.J.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  18  December 
1918;  and  commissioned  the  next  day,  Lieutenant 
Commander  E.  H.  Wider,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Between  6 March  1918  and  21  November  1918, 
Fairmont  made  four  voyages  in  convoy  to  France 
carrying  cargo  to  supply  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force.  Her  last  naval  voyage,  from  20  December  1918 
to  1 February  1919,  was  with  a cargo  of  flour  and 
coal,  which  she  carried  to  Rotterdam,  Holland,  for  use 
by  American  agencies  in  the  relief  of  war-caused 
famine  in  Europe.  Fairmont  was  decommissioned  28 
February  1919,  and  the  same  day  transferred  to  the 
Shipping  Board  for  return  to  her  owner. 


Fairvietc,  see  PCER-850 


Fairplay 

Merchant  name  retained. 

(SwStr:  dp.  156;  dr.  5';  s.  5 mph;  a.  4 12-pdr.  how.) 

Fairplay  was  built  in  1859  at  New  Albany,  Ind.;  cap- 
tured 18  August  1862  during  a joint  expedition  to 
Milliken’s  Bend,  in  the  Mississippi;  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Army;  commissioned  6 September  1862, 
Lieutenant  Commander  L.  Fitch  in  command;  and 
transferred  to  the  Navy  1 October  1862. 

From  the  base  at  Smithland,  Ky.,  Fairplay  operated 
with  other  gunboats  in  cooperation  with  the  Army, 
patrolling  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  rivers, 
convoying  troop  transports  and  Army  supply  ships, 
and  searching  out  and  shelling  concentrations  of 
Confederates  ashore. 

On  3 February  1863,  Fairplay  was  bound  up  the 
Cumberland  from  Smithland  to  Nashville,  Tenn., 
around  which  a long  campaign  was  in  progress,  guard- 
ing a convoy  of  transports.  She  and  the  five  other 
gunboats  of  the  escort  received  word  that  the  garrison 
at  Dover,  Tenn.,  was  under  attack  by  a large  Con- 
federate force.  The  six  gunboats  sailed  at  full  speed 
to  disperse  the  main  body  of  attackers,  taken  by 
surprise,  then  returned  to  complete  the  passage  to 
Nashville. 

Fairplay  continued  to  operate  in  the  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  on  3 December  1864,  engaging  a 
Confederate  battery  at  Bell’s  Mill  near  Nashville.  The 
next  day,  with  Carondelet,  she  recaptured  two  trans- 
port steamers,  previously  taken  by  the  Confederates 
and  held  at  Bell’s  Mill.  After  patrolling  the  same  area 
after  the  war,  as  well  as  the  Mississippi,  she  was 
decommissioned  at  Mound  City  9 August  and  sold  17 
August  1865. 

Fairy 

A minor  supernatural  being. 

(StwStr:  dp.  211;  1.  157';  b.  31'6";  dr.  5';  s.  6 k.; 
a.  8 24-pdr.  how.) 

Fairy  was  built  in  1861  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as 
Maria;  purchased  by  the  Navy  10  February  1864;  and 
first  sailed  10  March  1864,  Acting  Master  H.  S.  Wetmore 
in  command. 

Based  at  Mound  City,  111.,  Fairy  patrolled  and  had 
convoy  duty  in  the  Mississippi,  White,  and  Tennessee 
Rivers,  often  providing  transportation  and  firepower 
to  Army  expeditions,  and  shelling  Confederate  troop 
concentrations  and  batteries  ashore.  Although  she 
normally  operated  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
Mississippi,  she  sailed  down  river  to  carry  high  ranking 
Army  officers  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  in 
June  1864. 

On  patrol  in  the  Tennessee,  in  December  1864  and 
January  1865,  she  convoyed  Army  transports  from 
Clifton  to  Eastport,  and  carried  out  other  operations 
in  the  concerted  attack  on  troops  under  General  J.  B. 
Hood,  preventing  them  from  crossing  the  river  near 
Florence.  Her  last  duty,  following  the  war,  was 
transporting  ordnance  stores  to  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo.  She  was  decommissioned  8 August  1865  at  Mound 
City,  and  sold  17  August  1865. 

Faithful,  see  Wave 

Falcon 

A longwinged  hawk. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  80;  cpl.  40;  a.  1 32  pd.  car.) 

Falcon  was  captured  as  the  Mexican  gunboat  Isabel 
on  14  November  1846  at  Tampico,  and  taken  into  the 
Navy,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Glasson  in  command. 
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Operating  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Mexican 
War  with  the  Home  Squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Falcon  took  part  in  the  amphibious  operation  at  Vera 
Cruz  from  9 to  25  March  1847.  A force  of  over  10,000 
troops  was  landed  to  attack  the  city  and  its  guardian 
Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  while  the  squadron 
fired  upon  the  seaward  fortifications,  a naval  battery 
of  six  heavy  guns  was  landed  to  aid  the  troops.  The 
garrison  displayed  a flag  of  truce  on  the  25th  when 
the  city  walls  were  breached,  and  4 days  later  Ameri- 
can troops  took  possession  of  the  city  and  the  castle. 

Falcon  served  on  guard  and  patrol  duty  off  the 
Mexican  coast,  and  in  April  1848  voyaged  to  New 
Orleans  for  supplies.  She  sailed  from  Campeche  18 
July  for  New  York,  where  she  arrived  27  August  and 
was  decommissioned  4 September  1848.  Falcon  was 
sold  18  October  1848. 

II 

The  second  Falcon,  a motor  boat,  served  in  a non- 
commissioned status  in  the  13th  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 

III 

(AM:  dp.  950  (n.);  1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  12'7"; 
s.  14  k. ; cpl.  78;  a.  2 3'';  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  third  Falcon  was  launched  7 September  1918  by 
Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co.,  and  C.  L.  Seabury  Co., 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Parslow; 
and  commissioned  12  November  1918,  Lieutenant  B.  E. 
Rigg  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  ASR-2  on  12 
September  1929. 

From  December  1918  to  May  1919,  Falcon  served  on 
temporary  duty  in  the  4th  Naval  District  as  a light- 
ship. After  towing  targets  and  various  craft  along 
the  east  coast,  an  occupation  with  salvage  duty  which 
was  to  be  her  major  employment  for  many  years, 
she  sailed  from  New  York  8 August  1919  for  Kirkwall, 
Orkney  Islands,  Scotland.  For  2 months  she  aided  in 
clearing  the  North  Sea  of  the  vast  number  of  mines 
laid  there  in  World  War  I,  returning  to  Charleston, 
S.C.,  28  November  1919. 

Falcon  made  a second  voyage  to  European  waters 
between  March  and  August  1920,  visiting  Rosyth, 
Scotland,  and  Brest,  France,  and  returning  by  way  of 
the  Azores  with  a captured  German  submarine  in  tow 
for  the  Canal  Zone.  Back  at  Hampton  Roads  18  Oc- 
tober 1920,  she  returned  to  towing,  salvage,  and 
transport  duty  along  the  east  coast.  After  conducting 
salvage  operations  on  S-5  (SS-110)  through  the 

summer  of  1921,  she  was  assigned  permanently  to 
submarine  salvage  work,  based  at  New  London.  She 
continued  to  perform  occasional  towing  duty,  and  from 
time  to  time  sailed  to  the  Caribbean  on  both  salvage 
and  towing  duty. 

In  1925,  Falcon  joined  the  Control  Force  for  oper- 
ations in  the  Canal  Zone,  along  the  west  coast,  and 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  She  returned  to  home  waters 
in  September,  and  began  her  part  in  the  salvage 
operations  on  S-51  (SS-162),  in  which  she  joined  that 
fall  and  the  next  spring.  After  the  submarine  was 
raised  through  determined  and  ingenious  efforts,  it 
was  Falcon  who  towed  her  to  New  York  in  July  1926, 
providing  air  pressure  for  the  pontoons  supporting 
the  submarine,  as  well  as  her  compartments. 

Acting  as  tender  as  well  as  salvage  ship  for  sub- 
marines, Falcon  accompanied  them  to  fleet  exercises 
in  waters  from  Maine  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and  con- 
ducted many  operations  to  develop  rescue  techniques, 
as  well  as  training  divers.  She  stood  by  during  deep 
submergence  runs  and  other  tests  of  new  submarines, 
and  played  an  important  role  in  raising  Squalus  (SS- 
192)  in  the  summer  of  1939,  and  in  the  rescue  oper- 
ations on  0-9  (SS-70)  in  June  1940. 

Throughout  World  War  II,  aging  but  still  able, 
Falcon  sailed  out  of  New  London  and  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  on  salvage,  towing,  and  experimental  operations. 


When  at  New  London,  she  usually  served  as  flagship 
for  Commander,  Submarine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Her 
only  deployment  from  New  England  waters  during 
the  war  came  between  July  and  October  1943,  when 
she  conducted  diving  operations  and  laid  moorings  in 
the  anchorage  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  One  of  her 
most  important  activities  during  the  war  was  training 
divers,  search,  salvage,  and  rescue  workers  to  man 
newer  submarine  rescue  ships.  Falcon  was  decommis- 
sioned at  Boston  18  June  1946,  and  sold  12  March  1947. 

IV 

(AMS-190:  dp.  290;  1.  144';  b.  28';  dr.  9';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  39;  a.  2 20  mm.;  cl.  Bluebird) 

The  fourth  Falcon  (AMS-190)  was  launched  21 
September  1953  by  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  MacDonnell; 
and  commissioned  24  November  1954,  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  M.  J.  Schultz,  Jr.,  in  command.  She 
was  reclassified  M SC-190  on  7 February  1955. 

Between  7 January  1955  and  16  January  1957, 
Falcon  was  based  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  minesweep- 
ing exercises,  amphibious  operations,  and  mine  war- 
fare development  activities  along  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  Little  Creek,  the  amphibious  base 
in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  naval  complex,  was  her  home  port 
for  similar  operations  until  12  February  1959,  when 
she  sailed  for  Rodman,  C.Z.  During  1960,  she  sailed 
out  of  Rodman  for  operations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  visits  to  Central  American  islands 
and  ports. 

Falgout 

George  Irvin  Falgout,  born  28  October  1922  in  Race- 
land,  La.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  19  February 
1942.  He  was  killed  in  action  in  the  Naval  Battle  of 
Guadalcanal  12  November  1942,  while  serving  in  San 
Francisco  (CA-38),  heavily  damaged  in  the  battle. 
Seaman  Second  Class  Falgout  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  great  heroism  and 
determination  to  defend  his  ship  even  at  the  cost  of 
his  life,  when  he  remained  at  his  gun,  blazing  away  at 
a Japanese  aircraft  until  it  crashed  his  station. 

DE-324:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7"; 
s.  21  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.) , 
2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Falgout  (DE-324)  was  launched  24  July  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Guidry,  sister  of  Seaman  Second  Class 
Falgout;  and  commissioned  15  November  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  H.  A.  Meyer,  USCG,  in  command. 
She  was  reclassified  DER-324  on  28  October  1954. 

While  bound  for  shakedown  at  Bermuda,  on  4 
December  1943  Falgout  rescued  from  a lifeboat  eleven 
survivors  of  the  torpedoed  tanker  SS  Touchet.  Com- 
pleting her  shakedown,  she  began  Atlantic  convoy 
escort  duty  out  of  Norfolk  and  New  York  to  North 
African  ports,  making  eight  such  voyages  between  3 
February  1944  and  2 June  1945. 

On  20  April  1944,  in  the  Mediterranean,  her  convoy 
came  under  heavy  attack  by  German  aircraft.  Before 
the  concentrated  antiaircraft  fire  of  Falgout  and  the 
other  escorts  could  drive  them  off,  they  blew  up  an 
ammunition  ship,  sank  a destroyer,  and  damaged 
several  of  the  merchantmen.  With  the  other  escorts 
picking  up  survivors  or  escorting  the  damaged  ships 
into  the  nearest  port,  Algiers,  Falgout  screened  the 
convoy  on  to  its  original  destination,  Bizerte.  The 
homeward  bound  passage  of  this  same  voyage  was 
also  a difficult  one;  on  3 May,  one  of  the  escorts  was 
torpedoed  and  had  to  put  into  Algiers  for  repairs. 
Two  of  the  other  escorts  sank  the  submarine  which 
had  crippled  their  sister,  but  on  5 May,  another  of  the 
escort  was  torpedoed,  and  sank.  Falgout  and  the  re- 
maining escorts  brought  the  convoy  safely  home,  not 
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a merchantman  lost.  On  her  third  convoy  voyage, 
while  Gibraltar-bound  in  the  Mediterranean,  Falgout 
took  prisoner  from  the  sea  four  downed  German 
aviators. 

Falgout  arrived  at  Balboa,  C.Z.,  25  June  1945,  where 
she  remained  until  13  December,  making  good  will 
visits  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  joining  in  defense 
problems,  and  training  submarines.  She  returned  to 
Charleston,  S.C.,  18  December,  and  on  9 February  1946 
arrived  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  where  she  was  placed 
in  commission  in  reserve  9 May  1946,  and  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  18  April  1947. 

Falgout  was  on  loan  to  the  Coast  Guard  between  24 
August  1951  and  21  May  1954,  in  commission  for  duty 
as  an  ocean  station  vessel  out  of  Tacoma,  Wash.  Upon 
her  return  to  the  Navy,  she  was  converted  to  a radar 
picket  escort  vessel,  and  was  recommissioned  30  June 
1955,  Lieutenant  Commander  Walter  P.  Smiley  in 
command.  After  shakedown,  she  arrived  at  Seattle  20 
November  for  duty  with  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command.  Her  primary  mission  was  to  serve  as  radar 
picket  in  the  Early  Warning  System,  and  from  Seattle, 
she  served  regular  cycles  of  duty  at  sea  on  picket 
station.  This  vital  mission  was  interrupted  only  for 
necessary  overhauls  and  refresher  training  following 
them.  From  19  March  1959  through  1962,  Falgout 
was  based  at  Pearl  Harbor,  continuing  her  protection 
of  the  United  States  through  service  on  the  Pacific 
Barrier. 

Falgout  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Falkner 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 

Falkner  (YFB-26)  was  launched  by  Cape  May  Ship- 
building Inc.,  Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  placed  in  service  on 
11  May  1944  in  the  5th  Naval  District.  She  performed 
ferry  duty  until  14  August  1946  and  on  10  October 
was  assigned  to  the  Reserve  Fleet.  On  1 May  1947 
she  was  turned  over  to  the  Severn  River  Naval 
Command  and  on  19  February  1948  stricken  from  the 
Navy  List. 


Fall  River 

A city  in  Massachusetts. 

(CA-131 : dp.  13,600;  1.  674'11';  b.  70'10";  dr.  20'6"; 
s.  33  k.;  cpl.  1,142;  a.  9 8",  12  5";  cl.  Baltimore) 

Fall  River  (CA-131)  was  launched  13  August  1944 
by  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Murray,  wife  of  the 
mayor  of  Fall  River;  and  commissioned  1 July  1945, 
Captain  D.  S.  Crawford  in  command. 

On  31  October  1945,  Fall  River  arrived  at  Norfolk, 
out  of  which  she  sailed  in  experimental  development 
operations  until  31  January  1946.  The  cruiser  was 
assigned  to  JTF  1,  organized  to  conduct  Operation 
“Crossroads”,  atomic  weapons  tests  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  in  the  summer  of  1946.  To  prepare  for  this 
duty,  Fall  River  sailed  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where 
from  16  February  to  6 March  she  was  altered  to 
provide  flagship  accommodations.  Arriving  at  Pearl 
Harbor  17  March,  she  embarked  Rear  Admiral  F.  G. 
Fahrion,  commander  of  the  target  vessel’s  group  for 
the  tests,  and  with  him  sailed  in  the  Marshalls  be- 
tween 21  May  and  14  September. 

After  west  coast  training,  Fall  River  served  a tour 
of  duty  in  the  Far  East  as  flagship  of  Cruiser  Division 
1 from  12  January  1947  to  17  June.  She  returned  to 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  31  October  1947. 


Fallon 

A county  in  Montana. 

( APA-81 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5”;  cl.  Gilliam) 

Fallon  (APA-81)  was  launched  14  December  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Guild;  and  commissioned  14  February 

1945,  Commander  W.  L.  Phinney,  USNR,  in  command. 

Fallon  sailed  from  San  Pedro  12  April  1945  for  Pearl 

Harbor,  her  base  from  21  April  to  22  May  on  two 
voyages  to  the  Marshalls,  Marianas,  and  Gilberts  with 
garrison  troops.  She  returned  to  the  west  coast  28 
May,  made  another  voyage  to  Honolulu  and  Eniwetok 
carrying  soldiers,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  once 
more  9 August.  Here  she  loaded  Marines,  whom  she 
landed  at  Sasebo,  Japan,  for  occupation  duty  22 
September. 

The  attack  transport  carried  servicemen  eligible  for 
discharge  from  Okinawa  and  Sasebo  to  San  Diego 
between  23  September  and  29  October  1945,  then  made 
another  voyage  to  the  Philippines  to  return  veterans. 
At  San  Francisco  from  5 January  1946  to  16  February, 
and  then  at  Pearl  Harbor,  she  was  prepared  for  use  as 
a target  ship  in  Operation  “Crossroads”,  the  atomic 
weapons  tests  at  Bikini.  She  reached  the  Marshalls 
28  May,  and  after  the  experiments,  was  towed  to 
Kwajalein  for  study.  Decommissioned  20  September 

1946,  she  was  sunk  off  Kwajalein  11  March  1948. 

Falmouth 

Towns  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

(SlpW:  t.  703;  1.  127';  b.  33'9";  dr.  16';  cpl.  190; 
a.  24  24  pdr.) 

Falmouth,  a sloop-of-war,  was  launched  3 November 
1827  by  Boston  Navy  Yard,  and  declared  ready  for 
sea  19  January  1828,  Commander  C.  W.  Morgan  in 
command. 

Between  1828  and  1840,  Falmouth  made  two  cruises 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  in  the 
Pacific,  protecting  American  citizens  and  their  prop- 
erty. Between  cruises,  she  was  in  ordinary  for  repairs 
and  refittings  at  either  New  York  or  Norfolk  or  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard. 

Recommissioned  after  such  a period  in  ordinary  16 
December  1841,  Falmouth  joined  the  recently  organ- 
ized Home  Squadron,  assigned  to  protect  coastal  com- 
merce, aid  ships  in  distress,  suppress  piracy  and  the 
slave  trade,  make  coastal  surveys,  and  train  ships  to 
relieve  others  on  distant  stations.  Falmouth  cruised 
from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  and  in  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  this  squadron  until  1846,  aside  from  necessary 
repair  periods.  She  operated  chiefly  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  carrying  messages  and  Government  officials, 
convoying  Army  transports  to  Texas,  and  protecting 
American  interests  in  Mexico.  From  September  1845 
to  March  1846,  she  was  flagship  for  the  Squadron’s 
commander,  Commodore  D.  Conner.  During  the  open- 
ing months  of  the  Mexican  War,  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember 1846,  she  blockaded  Mexican  ports,  then  sailed 
north  for  repairs.  She  lay  in  ordinary  at  Boston  from 
22  November  1846  until  recommissioned  26  April  1849. 

Sailing  for  the  Pacific  16  May  1849,  Falmouth 
protected  the  new  American  settlements  on  the  west 
coast,  and  voyaged  to  various  Pacific  islands  before 
returning  to  Norfolk  29  January  1852.  Again  she  lay 
in  ordinary,  from  4 February  1852  until  18  November 
1854. 

Between  16  December  1854  and  August  1855  Fal- 
mouth cruised  through  the  West  Indies  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful search  for  news  of  Albany,  missing  since 
September.  Returning  to  New  York,  she  was  in  ordi- 
nary until  12  January  1857,  when  she  was  recom- 
missioned for  service  on  the  Brazil  Station.  Falmouth 
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joined  in  the  expedition  to  Paraguay  late  in  1858, 
when  relations  with  the  United  States  were  strained, 
and  cruised  in  the  Parana  and  La  Plata  Rivers  until 
tension  eased.  She  sailed  into  New  York  Harbor  19 
May  1859,  and  on  the  24th  was  decommissioned. 

Fitted  out  as  a stationary  storeship,  Falmouth  de- 
parted New  York  1 April  1860  for  Aspinwall,  Panama, 
the  port  now  known  as  Colon.  She  served  there  as 
store  ship  for  operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  until 
sold  October  1863. 


Fancy 

A whim,  caprice. 

(AM-234:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3'';  cl.  Admirable) 

Fancy  (AM-234)  was  launched  on  4 September  1944 
by  Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Skeel;  and  commis- 
sioned 13  December  1944,  Lieutenant  F.  D.  Abbott 
commanding. 

Following  shakedown  and  antisubmarine  training, 
Fancy  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  15  February  1945. 
In  company  with  Rampart  (AM-282)  and  YMS-38 
and  YMS-237  she  steamed  to  Seattle,  sailing  thence 
to  Kodiak  and  Cold  Bay  where  she  was  readied  for 
delivery  to  Russia  under  Lend-Lease.  Transferred  on 
20  May,  she  was  officially  out  of  commission  the 
following  day.  Reclassified  MSF-234  on  7 February 
1955,  Fancy  remains  in  Russian  possession. 

Fanegal,  see  Jawfish 


Fanning 

Nathaniel  Fanning,  born  31  May  1755  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  was  commissioned  midshipman  in  France  by 
John  Paul  Jones  when  he  was  manning  Bonhomme 
Richard.  In  the  brilliant  victory  over  Serapis  23  Sep- 
tember 1779,  Fanning  served  as  captain  of  the  main 
top.  Most  of  his  original  group  of  men  were  killed, 
but  he  took  a fresh  party  aloft  and  with  them  cleared 
Serapis’  tops.  When  their  yards  locked  the  ships  to- 
gether, he  led  his  men  across  to  the  British  ship, 
where  with  hand  grenades  and  other  missiles,  they 
drove  the  British  seamen  from  their  stations.  In 
recommending  that  Fanning  be  promoted,  Jones  said 
of  him  “.  . . he  was  one  cause  among  the  prominent 
in  obtaining  the  victory”.  Lieutenant  Fanning  died 
of  yellow  fever  30  September  1805  while  commanding 
Gunboat  No.  1. 

I 

(DD-37 : dp.  787;  1.  293'11";  b.  27';  dr.  8'4";  s. 

30  k.;  a.  5 3",  6 18"  tt. ; cl.  Monaghan ) 

The  first  Fanning  was  launched  11  January  1912  by 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Kenneth  McAlpine;  and  commis- 
sioned 21  June  1912,  Lieutenant  W.  N.  Jeffers  in 
command.  She  was  classified  DD-37  on  17  July  1920. 

In  the  years  that  preceded  World  War  I,  Fanning 
took  part  in  the  training  schedule  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  sailing  to  the  Caribbean  for  winter  manuevers, 
and  exercising  off  the  coast  of  New  England  in  the 
summers.  Based  at  Norfolk  during  the  major  portion 
of  each  year,  she  joined  in  gunnery  practice  in  this 
area. 

As  war  raged  in  Europe,  Fanning  intensified  her 
preparations  for  any  eventuality.  When  two  German 
auxiliary  cruisers  visited  Norfolk  in  September  1916, 
Fanning  acted  as  part  of  their  escort  while  they  sailed 
in  United  States  territorial  waters.  On  8 October  1916 
Fanning  put  out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  to  search  for  the 
crews  of  ships  sunk  not  far  from  Nantucket  Light 


Ship  by  the  German  submarine  TJ-53.  The  destroyer 
recovered  six  survivors  and  landed  them  at  Newport 
the  next  day.  The  presence  of  TJ-53  led  to  the  specula- 
tion that  a secret  German  submarine  base  might  exist 
in  the  Long  Island  Sound-Block  Island  Sound  area; 
Fanning  searched  from  12  to  14  October  for  evidence 
of  such  a base  but  found  nothing,  and  returned  to  her 
regular  operating  schedule. 

During  the  latter  half  of  October  1916,  Fanning  and 
the  fuel  ship  Jason  -conducted  experiments  to  develop 
methods  of  oiling  at  sea,  a technique  which  has  since 
given  the  United  States  Navy  unbounded  mobility  and 
sea-keeping  qualities.  Torpedo  and  gunnery  practices, 
and  fleet  maneuvers  during  the  next  -8  months 
sharpened  Fanning’s  war-readiness,  so  that,  true  to 
Navy  tradition,  she  was  able  to  sail  for  distant  service 
when  called  on  in  June  19l7. 

Based  on  Queenstown,  Ireland,  Fanning  and  her 
sister  destroyers  patrolled  the  eastern  Atlantic,  es- 
corting convoys  and  rescuing  survivors  of  sunken 
merchantmen.  In  the  afternoon  of  17  November  1917 
an  alert  lookout  on  board  Fanning  sighted  the  periscope 
of  TJ-58,  and  the  destroyer  quickly  moved  in  on  the 
attack.  Fanning’s  first  depth  charge  pattern  scored, 
and  as  Nicholson  (DD-52)  joined  the  action,  the  sub- 
marine broke  the  surface,  her  crew  pouring  out  on 
deck,  hands  raised  in  surrender.  Fanning  maneuvered 
to  pick  up  the  prisoners  as  the  damaged  submarine 
plunged  to  the  bottom,  the  first  of  two  U-boats  to 
fall  victim  to  United  States  Navy  destroyers  in  World 
War  I. 

Fanning  continued  escort  and  patrol  duty  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Though  she  made  numerous  sub- 
marine contacts,  all  of  her  attacks  were  inconclusive. 
On  many  occasions  she  went  to  the  aid  of  torpedoed 
ships,  rescuing  survivors  and  carrying  them  into  port. 
On  8 October  1918,  she  picked  up  a total  of  103 
survivors,  25  from  a merchantman  and  78  from  the 
French  cruiser  Dupetit  Thouars. 

Fanning  passed  in  review  before  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  board  transport  George  Washington  in 
Brest  Harbor  on  13  December  1918,  then  remained  at 
Brest  until  March  of  the  following  year.  After  a quick 
voyage  to  Plymouth,  England,  Fanning  departed  Brest 
for  the  States,  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and  Ponta 
Delgada,  Azores,  in  company  with  several  other  de- 
stroyers, and  escorting  a large  group  of  submarine 
chasers.  Fanning  was  placed  out  of  commission  at 
Philadelphia  on  24  November  1919.  On  7 June  1924  she 
was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  with  whom  she 
served  until  24  November  1930.  Fanning  was  sold 
for  scrap  2 May  1934. 

II 

(DD-385 : dp.  1,490;  1.  341'2";  b.  35'5";  dr.  17'2"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  158;  a.  5 5",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gridley) 

The  second  Fanning  (DD-385)  was  launched  18 
September  1936  by  United  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Cora  A. 
Marsh,  great-great  granddaughter  of  Lieutenant 
Fanning;  and  commissioned  8 October  1937,  Lieutenant 
Commander  E.  H.  Geiselman,  in  command. 

Trials,  fitting  out,  shakedown,  and  minor  repairs 
occupied  Fanning  until  22  April  1938  when  she  joined 
Philadelphia  (CL-41)  at  Annapolis,  to  escort  the 
cruiser  as  she  carried  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President 
of  the  United  States  on  a Caribbean  cruise.  After 
returning  to  New  York  on  11  May,  she  underwent 
overhaul,  escorted  MS  Kungsholm  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  embarked,  then  sailed  for  the  west 
coast  to  join  the  Battle  Force  in  September.  Based  on 
San  Diego  the  destroyer  conducted  antiaircraft  gun- 
nery, antisubmarine,  and  tactical  exercises.  In  the 
next  3 years,  Fanning’s  schedule  took  her  back  to  the 
Atlantic  once  and  to  Hawaii  several  times,  all  the 
while  enhancing  her  battle  readiness. 

The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  7 December  1941  found 
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Fanning  at  sea  with  TF  8 returning  to  Pearl  Harbor 
from  Wake  Island  where  Enterprise  (CV— 6)  had  de- 
livered the  squadron  of  Marine  Corps  fighter  planes 
which  became  Wake’s  only  airborne  defense.  The  force 
made  a vain  search  for  the  enemy,  refueled  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  8 December,  and  the  following  day  sortied 
to  hunt  enemy  submarines.  They  made  several  con- 
tacts, but  aircraft  from  Enterprise  scored  the  single 
success  in  sinking  1-170  on  10  December  in  23° 45'  N, 
155°35'  W. 

Fanning  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  with  TF  8 on  19 
December  to  relieve  beleaguered  Wake  Island,  however, 
the  island  fell  before  help  could  arrive,  and  the  re- 
inforcements were  delivered  to  Midway.  In  mid- 
January  1942  while  underway  for  Tutuila,  she  en- 
countered a blinding  rainstorm  during  which  she 
collided  with  Gridley  (DD-380),  badly  damaging  both 
ships.  After  emergency  repairs  at  Pago  Pago  she 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  where  her  bow  was  restored. 

She  was  part  of  TF  16  which  sailed  on  8 April  1942 
to  rendezvous  with  TF  18.  This  combined  force,  com- 
manded by  Vice  Admiral  W.  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  and  carry- 
ing the  Doolittle  raiders,  was  charged  with  launching 
the  first  American  offensive  against  the  Japanese 
homeland.  Returning  safely  to  Pearl  Harbor  on  25 
April  after  the  successful  mission,  she  escorted  an 
Army  tug  to  Canton  Island  and  returned  to  San 
Francisco  for  needed  repairs. 

The  destroyer  made  two  voyages  along  the  west 
coast  and  escorted  three  convoys  to  Pearl  Harbor  be- 
fore 12  November  when  she  joined  TF  11  for  duty  in 
the  Solomons.  The  rest  of  the  year  was  spent  in  convoy 
and  patrol  among  the  islands,  and  in  January  1943 
she  deployed  with  TF  11  against  the  Japanese  on 
Guadalcanal.  From  20-25  February  she  assisted  TF 
64  in  supporting  an  occupation  force  on  the  Russell 
Islands,  participated  in  exercises  and  patrol,  and 
steamed  with  TG  36.3  to  afford  protection  to  troops 
occupying  Munda  Island. 

In  September  she  escorted  a transport  convoy  from 
Noumea  to  Guadalcanal,  braving  torpedo  and  bomber 
attack  successfully.  Late  in  the  month  she  got  under- 
way with  Case  ODD-370),  McCall  (DD-400),  and 
Craven  (DD-382)  for  San  Francisco  and  a period  of 
overhaul.  She  completed  the  year  in  patrol  and  in 
training  and  exercise  operations  off  the  Aleutians. 


On  19  January  1944  Fanning  sailed  with  TG-58.4 
for  operations  in  the  Marshalls  where  planes  from 
Saratoga  (CV-3)  struck  at  Wotje,  Taroa,  Utirik,  and 
Rongelap  with  a 4-day  uninterrupted  bombardment  of 
Eniwetok  which  precursed  a later  all-out  attack.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  month  Fanning  and  other  units 
of  the  escort  group  shuttled  between  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok,  making  25  strikes  in  19  days,  and  providing 
support  for  the  amphibious  landings  on  the  latter 
island. 

In  March  1944  Fanning,  Saratoga,  Dunlap  (DD-384), 
and  Cummings  (DD-365)  were  ordered  to  report  to 
the  Combined  Far  Eastern  Fleet,  primarily  British 
units  reinforced  with  Dutch,  French  and  Australian 
ships.  HMS  Illustrious  combined  with  Saratoga  in 
launching  strikes  against  Sabang,  Sumatra,  (19  April) 
to  derLroy  refineries,  storage  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities. On  17  May  this  powerful  force  hit  Soerabaja, 
Java,  where  harbor  facilities  and  refineries  presented 
the  chief  targets. 

Detached  from  the  Far  Eastern  Fleet  late  in  May, 
Fanning  set  course  for  San  Francisco  ’ with  calls  at 
Fremantle  and  Sydney,  Australia,  and  Noumea  in 
passage.  On  17  July  she  stood  out  for  San  Diego  with 
Baltimore  (CA-68)  and  on  the  21st  escorted  President 
Roosevelt,  embarked  in  the  cruiser,  north  to  Adak  and 
Kodiak,  Alaska.  On  7 August  the  President  shifted 
to  Cummings  who  got  underway  for  Bremerton  in 
company  with  Fanning  and  Dulap. 

The  destroyer  engaged  in  shore  bombardment  and 
other  exercises  until  17  September  when  she  again 
steamed  for  the  forward  areas.  After  escorting  SS 
Antigua  to  Eniwetok,  she  patrolled  with  TG  57.7  off 
Tinian  and  performed  escort  duty  with  TG  30.2  for  a 
diversionary  strike  against  Marcus  Island  on  9 October. 

Fanning  sortied  with  TG  38.1  on  16  October  to  screen 
a carrier  group  which  launched  two  strikes  against 
Luzon  before  moving  in  to  support  the  Leyte  landings. 
22  October  found  the  group  underway  for  refueling 
and  replenishment  at  Ulithi  but  word  of  an  advancing 
Japanese  fleet  caused  them  to  reverse  course  and  the 
destroyer  sped  to  participate  in  the  action  at  San 
Bernardino  Strait. 

After  logistics  were  completed  at  Ulithi,  Fanning 
moved  to  Saipan  to  rejoin  TG  30.2  for  a series  of 
assaults  on  Iwo  Jima,  the  first  of  these  on  11-12 
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November.  An  assignment  as  radar  picket  occupied 
her  until  4 December  when  she  returned  to  bombard 
Iwo  on  the  8th.  During  the  third  attack  (24  and  27 
December)  she  set  a patrol  vessel  on  fire.  In  the 
strike  on  5 January  1945  Fanning  made  contact  with 
a small  freighter  who  tried'  vainly  to  ram  her  and 
raked  her  decks  before  taking  a torpedo  which  sent 
her  to  the  bottom. 

Fanning  rejoined  the  group  for  the  bombardment  of 
Chichi  Jima,  but  was  soon  detached  to  escort  David 
W.  Taylor  (DD-551)  damaged  by  a mine,  to  Ulithi. 
She  returned  to  the  tenacious  force  once  again  off  Iwo 
Jima  on  24  January  and  teamed  with  Dunlap  to  sink 
three  small  cargo  ships.  She  then  assumed  station  as 
radar  picket  and  air  rescue  ship,  operating  also  in 
local  escort  duty  and  in  training  exercises  with  a 
submarine  wolfpack  through  22  March. 

The  remainder  of  the  war  was  occupied  with  patrol 
and  escort  activities  among  the  islands  of  Eniwetok, 
Iwo  Jima,  and  Guam.  On  19  September  1945  Fanning 
set  course  for  the  United  States,  arriving  at  Galveston, 
Tex.,  on  23  October  1945.  She  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  14  December  1945  and 
later  sold. 

Fanning  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Fanny  Barker,  see  F awn 


Fanny  Mason 

Fanny  Mason  was  the  daughter  of  J.  Y.  Mason,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  1844  and  again  from  1846  to  1849. 

(Metal  Lifeboat:  1.  25';  b.  6'6";  dr.  8") 

Fanny  Mason,  built  by  Francis’  Metallic  Life-boat 
Co.,  Green  Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  was  a copper  life- 
boat used  by  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Lynch  in  his  1847-1348 
exploring  expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  expedition  sailed  in  storeship  Supply  from 
New  York  on  26  November  1847.  On  31  March  1848 
Lynch  reported  that  the  lifeboat  was  landed  at  Acre, 
Palestine.  Mounted  on  a carriage  designed  for  over- 
land transportation,  Fanny  Mason  was  dragged  by  camel 
train  over  almost  impassable  mountain  trails  to  the 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There,  on  8 April  1848,  she 
was  launched;  Lynch  reported:  “ . . . bouyantly  floated 
the  two  ‘Fannies’  [ Fanny  Mason  and  Fanny  Skinner 
(q.v.)],  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  noblest  flag  of 
freedom  now  waving  in  the  world.” 

During  the  next  month  Fanny  Mason,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Lynch,  rode  down  the  Jordan,  surviving  the 
terrific  beatings  of  shooting  some  176  rapids,  and  cruised 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  gathering  knowledge  of  that  his- 
toric region.  Early  in  May  1848,  Fanny  Mason  was 
disassembled  into  sections  small  enough  to  be  carried 
by  pack  animals,  and  was  transported  overland  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Loaded  once  more  on  board  Supply,  the 
lifeboat  was  returned  to  the  United  States. 


Fanny  Skinner 

Fanny  Skinner  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  C.  S. 
Skinner. 

(Metal  lifeboat:  1.  25';  b.  6'6";  dr.  8'') 

Fanny  Skinner,  built  by  Francis’  Metallic  Life-boat 
Co.,  Green  Point,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  was  a galvanized 
iron  lifeboat  used  on  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Lynch’s  1847- 
1848  exploring  expedition  to  the  River  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  expedition  sailed  in  storeship  Supply 
from  New  York  on  26  November  1847.  On  31  March 
1848  Lynch  reported  that  the  lifeboat  was  landed  at 
Acre,  Palestine.  Mounted  on  a carriage  designed  for 


overland  transportation,  Fanny  Skinner  was  dragged  by 
camel  train  over  the  almost  impassable  mountain  trails 
to  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There,  on  8 April 
1848,  she  was  launched;  Lynch  reported:  “.  . . buoyantly 
floated  the  two  ‘Fannies’  [ Fanny  Skinner  and  Fanny 
Mason  (q.v.)],  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  noblest 
flag  of  freedom  now  waving  in  the  world.” 

During  the  next  month  Fanny  Skinner,  under  com- 
mand of  Passed-Midshipman  R.  Aulick,  rode  down  the 
Jordan,  surviving  the  terrific  beatings  of  shooting  some 
176  rapids,  and  cruised  around  the  Dead  Sea,  gathering 
knowledge  of  that  historic  region.  Early  in  May  1848, 
Fanny  Skinner  was  disassembled  into  sections  small 
enough  to  be  carried  by  pack  animals,  and  was  trans- 
ported overland  to  the  Mediterranean.  Loaded  once 
more  on  board  Supply,  the  lifeboat  was  returned  to  the 
United  States. 


Fanshaw  Bay 

A bay  in  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

(CVE-70 : dp.  7,800;  1.  512'3";  b.  65'2'';  ew.  108'l"j 

dr.  22'6";  s.  20  k.;  cpl.  860;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Casablanca) 

Fanshaw  Bay  (CVE-70)  was  launched  1 November 
1943  by  Kaiser  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash, 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Kenworthy,  Jr.;  and  com- 
missioned 9 December  1943,  Captain  D.  P.  Johnson  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  CVHE-70  on  12  June 
1955. 

Fanshaw  Bay  sailed  from  San  Diego  6 April  1944 
with  Rear  Admiral  G.  F.  Bogan,  Commander  Carrier 
Division  25,  embarked,  and  reached  Majuro  20  April. 
After  10  days  of  antisubmarine  patrols  and  air 
searches  out  of  Majuro,  she  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
for  replenishment  and  training.  She  sailed  29  May 
for  Eniwetok  and  final  preparations  for  the  assault 
on  Saipan,  for  which  she  sailed  11  June. 

Operating  about  30  miles  east  of  Saipan,  Fanshaw 
Bay  launched  antisubmarine  patrols,  combat  air  patrol, 
and  photographic  reconnaissance  flights  as  well  as 
raids  on  Japanese  positions  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
invasion  on  15  June.  During  an  attack  by  five  enemy 
aircraft  on  that  day,  Fanshaw  Bay  saved  herself  from 
a torpedo  by  prompt  maneuvering,  but  2 days  later 
in  a melee  of  raids  from  all  sides  which  included  about 
70  Japanese  planes,  Fanshaio  Bay  was  struck  by  a 
bomb,  after  her  antiaircraft  guns  and  fighter  planes 
had  splashed  many  of  the  attackers.  The  bomb  pene- 
trated the  after  elevator  and  exploded  in  midair  above 
the  hanger  deck,  killing  14  and  wounding  23.  Fires 
broke  out,  and  the  fire  main  was  ruptured,  flooding 
several  compartments  aft.  In  just  under  an  hour  the 
damage  was  brought  under  control,  but  Fanshaw  Bay 
listed  3°  to  port  and  settled  6 feet  by  the  stern.  She 
transferred  Rear  Admiral  Bogan  to  a destroyer,  and 
sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  battle  damage  repairs. 

Fanshaw  Bay  arrived  at  Manus  28  August  1944  for 
training  in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Morotai, 
for  which  she  sailed  10  September,  with  Rear  Admiral 
C.  A.  F.  Sprague,  the  new  division  commander, 
embarked.  Her  planes  flew  combat  air  patrol  and 
support  missions,  and  on  16  September  provided  air 
cover  for  one  of  the  pilots,  down  just  a few  hundred 
feet  off  the  enemy-held  shore  of  Wasile  Bay.  Diving 
low,  they  provided  protection  until  two  daring  motor 
torpedo  boats  dashed  in  to  snatch  him  out  from  under 
enemy  shore  guns.  The  escort  carrier  replenished  at 
Manus  from  7 October  to  12  October,  then  put  out  for 
the  invasion  of  Leyte  on  20  October. 

Through  the  first  4 days  of  the  invasion,  Fanshaw 
Bay  operated  off  Samar,  launching  combat  air  patrol, 
antisubmarine  patrols,  observation  flights  and  drops 
of  psychological  warfare  material,  as  well  as  raids 
and  strikes  in  direct  support  of  the  troops  ashore. 
Warned  on  24  October  that  Japanese  surface  ships  were 
on  the  move,  she  flew  off  early  the  next  morning  all 
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her  aircraft  to  attack  the  enemy  while  the  escort 
carriers  retired  from  the  threat  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
face ships,  far  faster,  and  with  far  greater  fire  power. 
Just  6 minutes  after  her  planes  were  ordered  away, 
she  came  under  fire  from  the  Japanese  cruisers,  and 
although  a heavy  rain  squall  shielded  the  escort 
carriers  briefly,  she  soon  began  receiving  hits.  By  0855, 
when  she  took  the  third  hit,  she  was  under  fire  from 
two  cruisers  and  two  destroyers,  later  joined  by  a 
third  destroyer  whose  torpedo  attack  she  avoided. 
All  through  this  battle,  the  American  destroyers 
fought  gallantly  to  protect  their  vulnerable  charges, 
and  at  0924  the  Japanese  battle  line  at  last  broke 
formation  to  avoid  an  air  attack.  In  the  Japanese 
destroyers’  last  attack,  Saint  Lo  (CVE-63)  was  tor- 
pedoed, and  within  the  next  hour,  enemy  suicide  planes 
appeared  over  head,  one  of  which  crashed  Saint  Lo, 
sending  her  to  the  bottom.  Fanshaw  Bay  fired 
effectively  in  this  attack,  splashing  among  others  a 
plane  just  about  to  crash  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE-71).  With 
her  screen  detached  to  rescue  Saint  Lo’s  survivors, 
Fanshaw  Bay  shaped  her  course  for  Manus,  unpro- 
tected, and  throughout  the  day  landed  planes  from 
her  sunk  or  damaged  sisters.  In  this  Battle  off  Samar 
phase  of  the  epic  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  Fanshaw  Bay 
lost  four  men  killed,  and  four  wounded,  but  won  en- 
during esteem  and  a Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
the  distinguished  role  she  played  in  this  and  other 
actions. 

Fanshaw  Bay  replenished  at  Manus  1 November 
1944  to  7 November,  then  returned  by  way  of  Pearl 
Harbor  to  San  Diego  for  battle  damage  repairs.  After 
refresher  training  and  patrol  duty  in  Hawaiian  waters, 
Fanshaw  Bay  arrived  at  Ulithi  14  March  1945  to  re- 
embark Admiral  Sprague,  now  Commander  Carrier 
Division  26.  She  sortied  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa 
21  March,  and  4 days  later  her  planes  began  pre- 
invasion attacks  -on  the  island.  Fanshaw  Bay  flew 
cover  for  the  landings  1 April,  and  continued  daily 
operations  in  support  of  the  advance  of  troops  on  the 
island  until  28  May  when  she  arrived  at  San  Pedro 
Bay  to  replenish.  Between  9 June  and  27  June,  she 
sailed  off  the  Sakishima  Gunto,  between  Okinawa  and 
Taiwan,  to  launch  air  strikes,  then  provided  air  cover 
for  minesweeping  in  the  East  China  Sea  through  July. 

After  calling  at  Guam  and  Eniwetok  to  load  aircraft 
and  replenish,  Fanshaw  Bay  sailed  to  Adak,  and  from 
there  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  northern  Japan 
until  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  24  September  1945; 
here  she  landed  Rear  Admiral  E.  W.  Litch,  who  had 
relieved  Admiral  Sprague  during  the  Okinawa  oper- 
ation. She  arrived  on  the  west  coast  with  Marine 
Corps  passengers  3 November,  and  after  a voyage  to 
Tokyo  Bay  to  return  men  of  all  military  services  to 
San  Diego,  was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  14  August  1946.  She  was  sold  26 
September  1959. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Fanshaw 
Bay  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 

Fantana 

Former  name  retained. 

(SP:  1.  72';  b.  12'6";  dr.  3';  s.  15  k.;  cpl.  7;  a. 

1 1-pdr.) 

Fantana  (No.  71),  a motor  boat,  was  built  by  Gas 
Engine  and  Power  Co.,  and  C.  L.  Seabury  & Sons, 
Morris  Heights,  N.Y.  in  1902.  She  was  chartered  by 
the  Navy  and  commissioned  on  17  March  1917,  Ensign 
N.  B.  Wolcott  in  command. 

Fantana  was  attached  to  Squadron  8 for  patrol  and 
picket  duty  on  stations  assigned  in  the  5th  Naval 
District.  On  24  November  1918  her  crew  was  detached 
and  she  was  towed  to  Norfolk  where  on  11  January 
1919  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  and  returned 
to  her  owner. 


Farallones,  see  Massachusetts  • 


Farenholt 

Oscar  Walter  Farenholt,  born  2 May  1843  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  entered  the  Navy  as  a seaman  24  April 
1861,  after  3 years  in  the  merchant  service.  Dis- 
tinguished service  led  to  his  appointment  as  acting 
ensign  19  August  1864,  and  command  of  the  mortar 
schooner  Henry  Janes  in  the  sounds  of  North  Caro- 
lina later  that  year.  His  last  of  many  important 
billets  at  sea  was  in  command  of  Monocacy,  who 
acted  as  base  of  procurement  at  Shanghai  for  Dewey’s 
fleet  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Rear  Admiral 
Farenholt  retired  1 September  1901,  and  died  30  June 
1920  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

I 

(DD-332 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  95;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

Farenholt  (DD-332)  was  launched  9 March  1921  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Fairweather;  and  com- 
missioned 10  May  1921,  Commander  N.  W.  Post  in 
Command. 

Farenholt  first  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port, 
28  May  1921,  and  joined  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  its  yearly 
schedule  of  exercises  and  maneuvers  along  the  west 
coast  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Canal  Zone. 
Gunnery  drills,  proving  torpedoes,  acting  as  plane 
guard  for  seaplane-carrying  battleships  and  cruisers, 
fleet  problems,  and  practice  war  maneuvers  with  the 
Army  kept  Farenholt  almost  constantly  at  sea,  playing 
a part  in  the  development  of  naval  warfare  which  was 
to  make  possible  the  great  victories  of  World  War  II. 

In  1924  and  1927,  Farenholt  passed  through  the 
Panama  Canal  for  fleet  concentrations  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  during  the  second  cruise,  sailed  north  to 
visit  Norfolk,  New  York,  and  Newport  before  returning 
to  San  Diego.  Between  May  and  August  1925,  the 
destroyer  sailed  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  a fleet 
problem  and  joint  exercises,  then  sailed  on  with  the 
Battle  Fleet  to  visit  Pago  Pago,  Samoa,  and  ports  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  returning  to  the  west 
coast  by  way  of  Honolulu.  Again  in  1928  she  sailed  to 
Pearl  Harbor  for  large  scale  exercises  in  Hawaiian 
waters. 

During  the  summer  of  1929,  in  her  last  year  of 
service,  Farenholt  cruised  the  west  coast  with  Naval 
Reserve  members  embarked  for  training,  visiting 
Victoria,  B.C.,  as  well  as  United  States  ports.  She  was 
decommissioned  20  February  1930,  and  after  scrapping, 
was  sold  as  a hulk  10  June  1931,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  London  Treaty  limiting  naval 
armament. 

II 

(DD-491 : dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  ll'lO"; 
s.  38  k.;  cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Benson) 

The  second  Farenholt  (DD-491)  was  launched  19 
November  1941  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.;  sponsored  by  Miss  N.  L.  Garland,  great-grand- 
niece of  Admiral  Farenholt;  and  commissioned  2 
April  1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  T.  Seaward  in 
command. 

Farenholt  sailed  from  San  Diego  1 July  1942  for 
Tongatabu,  Tonga  Islands,  where  between  18  and  23 
July  she  joined  in  shore  bombardment  exercises.  Sail- 
ing in  the  task  force  centered  around  Wasp  (CV-7), 
Farenholt  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  Guadalcanal  7 
August,  the  first  American  land  offensive  of  the  war. 
She  screened  Wasp  as  the  carrier  launched  air  strikes 
supporting  the  marines  in  the  initial  days  of  this  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  and  acted  as  flagship  for  Destroyer 
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Squadron  12.  After  replenishing  at  Noumea  from  3 to 
8 September,  she  returned  to  the  Wasp  group,  covering 
the  transportation  of  reinforcements  from  Espiritu 
Santo  to  Guadalcanal.  When  her  force  was  attacked 
by  two  Japanese  submarines  15  September,  she  res- 
cued 143  survivors  of  torpedoed  Wasp,  including  the 
task  force  commander  and  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  carrier. 

Farenholt  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  with  the  sur- 
vivors next  day,  then  sailed  to  Noumea  to  screen 
occupation  troops  to  Funafuti.  Back  at  Espiritu  Santo 
6 October  1942,  she  joined  a force  whose  mission  was 
to  intercept  and  destroy  Japanese  shipping  and  to 
prevent  the  reinforcement  of  Guadalcanal  by  the 
nightly  “Tokyo  Express”  runs  into  the  island.  On  the 
night  of  11-12  October,  her  force  contacted  the 
Japanese  in  the  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance,  sinking  a 
Japanese  destroyer.  Three  American  ships,  one  of 
which  later  sank,  were  damaged  in  the  action.  One  of 
these  was  Farenholt  who  received  three  hits,  and 
suffered  three  killed,  43  wounded.  Although  her  tor- 
pedo tubes  were  inoperative,  she  continued  to  fire  on 
the  Japanese  ships  until  the  close  of  the  action,  scoring 
hits  on  a cruiser  and  a destroyer.  Flooding  through 
shell  holes  on  her  waterline,  Farenholt  was  saved  when 
oil,  water,  and  topside  weights  were  shifted  to  list  the 
ship  9°  to  starboard,  bringing  the  holes  out  of  the 
water;  she  made  Espiritu  Santo  13  October  under  her 
own  power. 

Farenholt  sailed  to  repair  battle  damage  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  3 March  1943. 
After  a month  of  patrol  duty  and  training  exercises  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  she  sailed  3 April  for  escort  opera- 
tions in  the  Solomons.  Off  Lunga  Point  on  the  night 
of  6 April,  she  engaged  enemy  bombers,  and  the  next 
day,  escorting  six  ships  eastward  through  Sealark 
Channel,  was  under  attack  by  14  torpedo  bombers,  at 
least  one  of  which  she  splashed.  One  of  her  men  was 
wounded  by  a near  miss.  Once  more  she  replenished 
at  Espiritu  Santo,  and  then  joined  in  training  opera- 
tions, resuming  escort  missions  to  and  from  the 
Solomons  30  April.  On  13  May  she  drove  off  a bomber 
attack  which  wounded  one  of  her  men,  and  on  30  June 
engaged  shore  batteries  on  the  coast  of  New  Georgia 
at  Munda  to  protect  transports  landing  troops  on  the 
island  of  Rendova  across  the  channel.  As  the  assault 
shipping  retired  from  Rendova  late  that  day,  guarded 
by  Farenholt  and  six  other  destroyers,  a flight  of 
Japanese  torpedo  planes  attacked.  Farenholt  joined  in 
the  general  barrage  which  splashed  many  of  the 
attackers,  maneuvered  to  avoid  two  torpedoes,  and 
was  struck  by  a third  which  fortunately  failed  to 
explode.  When  flagship  McCawley  (APA-4)  was  sunk, 
Farenholt  took  aboard  the  task  force  commander,  Rear 
Admiral  R.  K.  Turner. 

As  the  New  Georgia  operation  continued,  with  new 
landings  at  various  points  on  the  large  island,  Faren- 
holt escorted  support  shipping  north  from  the  lower 
Solomons  and  fired  shore  bombardment  until  16  July 

1943.  After  a brief  period  alongside  a tender  at 
Espiritu  Santo,  she  operated  out  of  that  port  and 
Efate  on  escort  and  patrol  duty  between  Noumea  and 
Guadalcanal,  sweeping  against  Japanese  shipping,  and 
bringing  troops  and  supplies  to  Vella  Lavella.  In  Oc- 
tober, she  sailed  for  a 6-day  visit  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
returning  to  Purvis  Bay  29  October,  and  2 days  later 
joining  the  screen  of  the  carrier  striking  force  opera- 
ting northeast  of  Bougainville  in  the  initial  landings. 
Along  with  their  direct  support  of  the  assault  and  the 
ensuing  battle,  the  carriers  launched  air  strikes  on 
Buka  and  Rabaul.  From  November  through  February 

1944,  Farenholt  continued  her  operations  in  support  of 
the  Bougainville  and  New  Britain  operations,  escorting 
reinforcements  and  supplies  to  Empress  Augusta  Bay, 
searching  for  enemy  shipping,  and  bombarding  Choi- 
soul,  many  points  on  Bougainville,  and  the  Shortlands. 
She  covered  landings  on  Green  Island  14  February, 
fighting  off  a dive  bomber  attack  in  which  she  downed 


at  least  one  plane.  On  the  night  of  17-18  February, 
her  squadron  made  a daring  dash  down  St.  George 
Channel  to  fire  on  shipping  in  Blanche  Bay  and  bom- 
bard Rabaul,  sinking  two  merchantmen  and  inflicting 
much  damage  on  shore  installations.  A similar  attack 
on  Kavieng  25  February  provoked  heavy  counterfire 
from  shore,  and  Farenholt  was  holed  at  the  waterline 
on  her  starboard  side.  Once  again  her  crew  saved  their 
ship,  controlling  flooding  with  skill  and  determination. 

Temporary  repairs  were  made  at  Purvis  Bay,  and 
Farenholt  sailed  for  a much  needed  west  coast  over- 
haul. She  sailed  for  action  once  more  16  June  1944, 
and  after  training  briefly  at  Pearl  Harbor,  arrived  off 
Guam  21  July  to  screen  the  transports  landing  assault 
troops.  She  patrolled  off  Guam  until  10  August,  then 
sailed  back  to  Eniwetok  to  prepare  for  the  Palaus 
operation,  major  in  itself  as  well  as  being  the  most 
important  preliminary  to  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Through  September,  she  screened  carriers  for 
preliminary  strikes  on  the  Palaus  and  the  southern 
Philippines,  bombarded  a radar  station  on  Cape  San 
Augustine,  Mindanao,  supported  the  unopposed  land- 
ings on  Morotai  and  the  bitterly  contested  assault  of 
Angaur,  and  sailed  with  the  carriers  as  they  launched 
raids  on  Manila  and  photographic  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Leyte  and  Samar. 

Between  28  September  1944  and  13  October  she 
replenished  at  Manus,  then  rendezvoused  with  the  fleet 
carriers  once  more  in  time  to  screen  during  flights 
flown  in  support  of  the  assault  landings  at  Leyte  20 
October.  After  fueling  on  the  21st,  her  group  shaped 
course  for  Ulithi,  to  be  called  back  on  the  24th  for  its 
role  in  the  decisive  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  Farenholt’s 
squadron,  however,  was  detached  to  rendezvous  with 
Canberra  (CA-70)  and  Houston  (CL-81),  damaged  in 
the  air  battles  off  Taiwan  earlier  in  the  month  and 
still  making  their  epic  retirement  toward  Ulithi.  The 
group  arrived  at  Ulithi  27  October. 

With  Commander,  Destroyer  Squadron  12  assigned 
to  command  the  Western  Carolines  and  Marianas 
Patrol  and  Escort  Group,  his  flagship  Farenholt  served 
as  station  ship  at  Ulithi  and  Kossol  Passage  and 
escorted  convoys  between  those  points  and  to  ocean 
rendezvous  until  5 May  1945.  Three  days  later  she 
reached  Okinawa,  and  for  the  next  month  carried  out 
the  usual  varied  destroyer  duties  around  the  embattled 
island,  screening  and  escorting  shipping  of  all  kinds, 
rescuing  downed  pilots  and  survivors  of  damaged  and 
sunken  ships,  bombarding  shore  targets,  and  operating 
with  carriers  as  they  launched  air  strikes  on  Japanese 
positions  and  bases,  especially  those  in  the  Sakishima 
Gunto  from  which  suicide  flights  were  flown.  She 
sailed  north  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  arriving  19  June,  to 
join  the  logistics  group  supporting  the  fast  carriers  in 
their  air  strikes  against  the  Japanese  home  islands. 
On  28  July  Farenholt  returned  to  Okinawa  for  screen- 
ing duties  until  22  September,  when  she  sailed  with 
an  Army  general  aboard  to  accept  the  Japanese  sur- 
render of  islands  in  the  southern  Ryukyus  and  in  the 
Sakishima  Gunto.  From  20  October  to  31  October, 
she  Voyaged  from  Buckner  Bay  to  Sasebo  escorting  a 
transport,  then  sailed  for  San  Diego  and  Charleston, 
S.C.,  arriving  8 December.  She  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  Charleston  26  April  1946. 

Farenholt  received  11  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Fargo 

A city  in  North  Dakota. 


Fargo  (CL-85)  was  completed  as  Langley  (CVL-27) 
(q.v.) 

I 

(CL-106 : dp.  10,000;  1.  611'2";  b.  66'6”;  dr.  20'; 
s.  33  k;  cpl.  992;  a.  12  6”,  12  5”;  cl.  Fargo) 
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USS  Fargo  (CL-106) 


Fargo  (CL-106)  was  launched  25  February  1945  by 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.:  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  F.  0.  Olsen;  and  commissioned  9 December 
1945,  Captain  W.  Craig  in  command. 

Fargo  sailed  from  Philadelphia  15  April  1946,  with 
Vice  Admiral  B.  H.  Bieri  embarked  for  a good  will 
cruise  to  Bermuda,  Trinidad,  Recife,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  Montevideo,  from  which  she  took  departure  on 
31  May  for  the  Mediterranean.  During  this  tour  of 
duty,  she  visited  a variety  of  ports  in  Turkey,  Lebanon, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  France,  as  well  as  North  Africa, 
and  served  as  American  representative  at  Trieste,  then 
troubled  by  dissension  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia 
over  the  city’s  status. 

Returning  to  New  York  2 March  1947,  Fargo  sailed 
once  more  for  the  Mediterranean  20  May,  and  during 
this  tour  of  duty  served  for  one  month  as  flagship  for 
Commander,  Naval  Forces  Mediterranean.  Returning 
to  Newport  13  September,  she  prepared  for  extensive 
Atlantic  Fleet  exercises  in  October  and  November  in 
the  waters  from  Bermuda  to  Newfoundland,  during 
which  she  carried  Vice  Admiral  A.  W.  Radford,  Com- 
mander 2d  Task  Fleet.  Through  her  remaining  2 years 
of  service,  Fargo  completed  two  more  tours  of  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  twice  joined  in  large  scale 
exercises  in  the  Caribbean.  She  was  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  reserve,  berthed  at  Bayonne,  N.J.,  14 
February  1950. 


Faribault 

A county  in  Minnesota. 

( AK-179 : dp.  2,474;  1.  338'6";  b.  50y;  dr.  21'1"; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Faribault  (AK-179)  was  launched  24  February  1945 
by  Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Morand;  acquired  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Maritime  Commission  20  April  1945;  and  commissioned 
the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  0.  Fulgham, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Between  16  June  1945  and  1 September,  Faribault 


voyaged  from  San  Francisco  to  Leyte  and  Eniwetok 
with  cargo,  then  sailed  again  29  September  with  cargo 
for  use  in  the  occupation  of  Japan.  She  remained  in 
the  western  Pacific,  carrying  cargo  to  and  from  Yoko- 
suka, Guam,  Saipan,  Okinawa,  Luzon,  Samar,  and 
Manus,  until  returning  to  San  Francisco  23  April  1946. 
Faribault  was  decommissioned  at  Seattle  10  July  1946, 
and  returned  to  the  Maritime  Commission  the  following 
day. 

Reacquired  16  May  1947,  Faribault  was  recommis- 
sioned 26  June  1947  at  Bremerton,  and  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Service  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  based  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  She  ranged  among  the  islands  of  the  Hawai- 
ian, Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Philippine  groups,  as  well 
as  other  isolated  islands  such  as  Johnston.  Between 
7 November  1952  and  22  July  1953,  she  carried  cargo 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Japan  and  Korea  for  support  of 
the  troops  in  Korea,  then  returned  to  duty  in  the 
Central  Pacific. 

Faribault  served  in  the  Far  East  once  more  between 
11  August  1954  and  3 April  1955,  and  during  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November  1954,  lay  at  Tourane  and 
Haiphong,  Indochina,  acting  as  fleet  issue  ship  to  the 
force  carrying  out  Operation  “Passage  to  Freedom,” 
the  evacuation  of  civilian  refugees  from  Communist- 
held  North  Vietnam.  From  April  1955  through  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  she  carried  cargo  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  Midway  and  the  Marshalls,  and  on  13  April 
1956  arrived  at  San  Diego,  where  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  20  July  1956. 

Faribault  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 

Farmington,  see  PCE—891+ 

Farquhar 

Norman  von  Heldreich  Farquhar,  born  11  April  1840 
in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1859.  Serving  on  the  African  Station  at  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  sailed  a prize  slaver  home  to  the 
United  States,  and  served  actively  during  the  war,  at 
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the  close  of  which  he  was  executive  officer  of  Santiago 
de  Cvba.  His  active  career  included  many  commands, 
one  of  which  was  Trenton  in  the  Pacific.  Farquhar  was 
commended  for  his  fine  handling  of  his  ship  during  the 
disastrous  hurricane  at  Apia,  Samoa,  in  1889  in  which 
she  and  a number  of  other  American  and  foreign  naval 
vessels  were  lost.  He  later  commanded  the  navy  yards 
at  League  Island  and  Norfolk,  and  climaxed  his  dis- 
tinguished service  as  Commander  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Station.  Rear  Admiral  Farquhar  retired  11  April 
1902,  and  died  at  Jamestown,  R.I.,  3 July  1907. 

I 

(DD-304 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5":  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  95;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Clemson) 

Farquhar  (DD-304)  was  launched  18  January  1919 
by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  J.  Reed;  and  commissioned  5 August 
1920,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  A.  Hall  in  command. 

From  her  home  port,  San  Diego,  where  she  first 
arrived  26  August  1920,  Farquhar  operated  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  in  training,  maneuvers,  and  war  problems 
along  the  west  coast  from  the  coast  of  Washington 
State  to  the  Canal  Zone.  In  August  1921,  she  rescued 
42  passengers  of  SS  San  Jose,  stranded  off  the  coast 
of  Mexico.  In  1924  and  1927,  she  joined  in  fleet  con- 
centrations in  the  Caribbean,  and  during  the  second 
cruise,  sailed  north  to  visit  New  York,  Newport,  and 
Norfolk,  before  returning  to  San  Diego. 

Farquhar  sailed  to  Hawaii  on  maneuvers  in  April 
1925,  and  joined  a large  force  for  a cruise  to  Samoa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  returning  to  the  west 
coast  in  September.  April  through  June  1928  again 
found  her  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  exercises  of  the 
complete  Battle  Fleet.  She  carried  reservists  for 
training  in  July  1929,  and  the  next  month  began 
inactivation  at  San  Diego.  Farquhar  was  decommis- 
sioned 20  February  1930,  and  after  temporary  service 
as  a barracks  ship  for  submariners,  was  scrapped  in 
accordance  with  the  London  Treaty  limiting  naval 
armaments.  The  scrapped  materials  were  sold  23  April 
1932. 

II 

(DE-139:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s. 
21  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.) , 2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

The  second  Farquhar  (DE-139)  was  launched  13 
February  1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd., 
Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by  Miss  S.  B.  Garton,  great- 
granddaughter  of  Admiral  Farquhar;  and  commis- 
sioned 5 August  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  L.  E. 
Rosenberg,  USNR,  in  command. 

Farquhar  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  3 October  1943, 
and  next  day  sailed  on  the  first  of  three  convoy  escort 
voyages  to  Casablanca.  She  returned  from  each  to 
New  York  for  replenishment  and  repairs  before  joining 
a new  convoy  at  Norfolk.  On  3 April  1944,  she  sailed 
for  Casablanca  once  more,  this  time  in  a hunter-killer 
group  formed  around  Core  (CVE-13).  The  group 
guarded  the  passage  of  a convoy,  hunting  submarines 
in  the  general  area  through  which  the  convoy  sailed. 

Returning  to  New  York  9 June  1944,  Farquhar 
trained  in  antisubmarine  warfare  at  Bermuda  with 
the  Wake  Island  (CVE-65)  hunter-killer  group,  then 
sailed  on  the  Casablanca  convoy  route  once  more. 
Homeward  bound,  on  2 August  she  went  to  the  rescue 
of  Fiske  (DE-143)  who  had  been  torpedoed  while  away 
from  the  group  searching  for  a previously  sighted 
target,  and  arrived  in  time  to  rescue  186  survivors. 
These  she  took  into  Argentia  for  medical  attention 
and  clothing,  then  on  to  Boston,  where  they  were 
landed.  In  September,  she  began  patrols  and  convoy 
escort  duty  in  the  South  Atlantic  with  the  Mission 
Bay  (CVE-59)  hunter-killer  group.  She  voyaged  from 


Bahia,  Brazil,  to  Dakar,  French  West  Africa,  and 
Capetown,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  during  a sub- 
marine hunt  off  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  on  30  Septem- 
ber, made  a contact  against  which  she  and  her  sisters 
operated  6 days,  finally  sighting  a large  oil  slick,  but 
no  other  evidence  of  a sunken  submarine. 

During  training  exercises  off  Cuba  in  December  1944 
Farquar  rescued  10  aviators  from  liferafts  after  their 
patrol  bomber  splashed,  and  while  in  Florida  waters 
as  plane  guard  for  carriers  conducting  operations  to 
qualify  aviators,  rescued  a downed  pilot  3 February 
1945.  She  returned  to  Guantanamo  Bay  for  training 
with  the  Mission  Bay  group  later  in  February,  and 
with  it  arrived  at  Argentia  3 April  for  hunter-killer 
operations  in  the  North  Atlantic.  While  bound  for 
New  York  6 May,  she  made  a sonar  contact,  very  close, 
early  in  the  morning.  Just  5 minutes  after  it  was 
reported,  she  dropped  13  depth  charges,  set  shallow, 
and  both  she  and  her  sisters  could  make  no  further 
contact  with  the  target.  Post-war  evaluation  revealed 
that  she  had  been  the  last  American  ship  to  sink  a 
submarine  in  the  Atlantic  in  World  War  II,  sending 
U-881  to  the  bottom. 

Farquhar  prepared  at  Boston  and  Guantanamo  Bay 
for  duty  in  the  Pacific,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  8 
August  1945.  Escort  duty  took  her  to  Eniwetok  5 
September,  and  on  10  September  she  sailed  in  com- 
pany with  Hyman  (DD-732)  to  receive  the  surrender 
of  Ponape.  There  she  served  as  station  ship  for 
several  months,  then  sailed  from  Kwajalein  early  in 
January  1946  for  the  east  coast.  She  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.,  14  June  1946. 

Farquhar  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Farragut 

David  Glasgow  Farragut,  born  at  Campbell’s  Station, 
near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  5 July  1801,  entered  the  Navy 
as  a midshipman  17  December  1810.  When  only  12 
years  old,  he  was  given  command  of  a prize  ship  taken 
by  Essex,  and  brought  her  safely  to  port.  Through 
the  years  that  followed,  in  one  assignment  after  an- 
other he  showed  the  high  ability  and  devotion  to  duty 
which  was  to  allow  him  in  the  Civil  War  to  make  an 
overwhelming  contribution  to  victory  and  to  write  an 
immortal  page  in  the  history  of  not  only  the  United 
States  Navy  but  of  military  service  of  all  times  and 
nations.  In  command  of  the  West  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadron,  with  his  flag  in  Hartford  he  disproved  the 
theory  that  forts  ashore  held  superiority  over  naval 
forces,  when  in  April  1862  he  ran  past  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  and  the  Chalmette  batteries  to  take  the 
great  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans  (a  decisive  event 
in  the  war)  and  later  that  year  passed  the  batteries 
defending  Vicksburg.  Port  Hudson  fell  to  him  9 July 
1863,  and  on  5 August  1864  he  won  a great  victory  in 
the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  passing  through  heavy  mine- 
fields (the  torpedoes  of  his  famous  quotation)  as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  heavy  batteries  in  Forts  Morgan 
and  Gaines  to  defeat  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Franklin 
Buchanan.  His  country  honored  its  great  sailor  by 
creating  for  him  the  rank  of  Admiral,  never  before 
used  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Admiral  Farragut’s 
last  active  service  was  in  command  of  the  European 
Squadron  with  Franklin  as  his  flagship,  and  he  died  at 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  14  August  1870. 

I 

(TB-11:  dp.  279;  1.  214';  b.  20'8";  dr.  6';  s.  30  k.; 
cpl.  66;  a.  2 18"  tt.,  4 6-pdr. ; cl.  Farragut) 

Farragut  (Torpedo  Boat  No.  11)  was  launched  16 
July  1898  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  Admiral  Farragut’s 
niece;  and  commissioned  5 June  1899,  Lieutenant 
Commander  R.  F.  Nicholson  in  command. 
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Farragut’s  first  operations  were  between  Mare  Island 
and  Sausalito  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  occasionally 
south  to  San  Diego,  in  target  and  torpedo  practice. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  4 September  1902;  in  commission  in  reserve  from 
8 October  1904;  and  restored  to  full  commission  28 
March  1908  for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Torpedo  Fleet. 

She  resumed  her  operations  along  the  coast  of 
California  aside  from  30  May  to  10  June  1908,  when 
she  sailed  to  visit  Portland,  Oreg.  Farragut  was  placed 
in  reserve  18  September  1909  and  recommissioned  10 
May  1911,  again  for  service  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
aside  from  a cruise  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  that  summer. 
Once  more,  on  1 July  1912,  she  went  into  reserve,  and 
then  on  26  March  1914,  into  ordinary. 

Between  12  January  1915  and  14  April  1917,  Farra- 
gut was  assigned  to  the  San  Pedro  Division  of  the 
California  Naval  Militia  as  a training  ship.  Returning 
then  to  full  commission,  Farragut  sailed  for  the  Canal 
Zone  11  July  1917,  and  for  the  remainder  of  World 
War  I,  patrolled  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
entrances  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  carried  troops 
and  supplies  in  the  Balboa  area. 

Renamed  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  5 on  1 August 
1918,  she  completed  her  service  in  the  Canal  Zone  30 
December,  and  arrived  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
18  January  1919.  There  she  was  decommissioned  13 
March  1919  and  sold  9 September  1919. 

II 

(DD-300:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  95;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  second  Farragut  (DD-300)  was  launched  21 
November  1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  M.  Potts;  and 
commissioned  4 June  1920,  Commander  P.  L.  Wilson 
in  command. 

Farragut  arrived  at  San  Diego  3 July  1920,  and  was 
at  once  placed  in  reserve  until  31  March  1922.  Then 
she  took  up  a regular  training  schedule  along  the 
west  coast,  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  Oregon.  On  27 
July  1923,  at  Seattle,  she  took  part  in  a review  taken 
by  President  W.  G.  Harding,  on  his  way  home  from  a 
visit  to  Alaska.  Returning  to  San  Diego,  she,  with 
seven  other  ships,  grounded  on  a foggy  night  on  Honda 
Point,  8 September.  Farraaut  alone  was  able  to  get 
clear  with  only  minor  damage,  while  the  others  re- 
mained stranded  on  the  rocky  shore. 

In  both  1924  and  1927,  Farragut  sailed  into  the 
Caribbean  for  fleet  concentrations  for  maneuvers,  in 
1927  continuing  north  to  visit  New  York,  Newport, 
and  Norfolk.  Her  first  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  in  the  summer  of  1925,  during  which  she  acted  as 
station  ship  during  the  flight  of  seaplanes  from  the 
west  coast  to  Hawaii.  Again  in  the  spring  of  1928 
Farragut  exercised  in  the  Hawaiians.  She  was  de- 
commissioned at  San  Diego  1 April  1930,  and  after 
scrapping,  her  materials  were  sold  31  October  1930, 
in  accordance  with  the  London  Treaty  for  the  limitation 
of  naval  armaments. 

Ill 

(DD-348:  dp.  1,365;  1.  341'3";  b.  34'3";  dr.  16'2"; 
s.  37  k.;  cpl.  160;  a.  5 5",  8 21"  tt. ; cl.  Farragut) 

The  third  Farragut  (DD-348)  was  launched  15  March 
1934  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  daughter-in-law 
of  the  President;  and  commissioned  18  June  1934, 
Commander  E.  Buckmaster  in  command. 

Since  it  had  been  almost  fourteen  years  since  a 
new  destroyer  was  commissioned  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  because  of  the  various  international  treaties 
limiting  naval  armament,  Farragut  devoted  much  of 
her  early  service  to  development  operations,  cruising 
out  of  her  home  port  Norfolk  to  the  Caribbean  and 
along  the  east  coast.  On  26  March  1935,  she  embarked 


President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
carried  him  next  day  to  a rendezvous  with  a private 
yacht.  She  escorted  the  President’s  yacht  on  a cruise 
in  the  Bahamas;  on  7 April,  he  embarked  on  her  for 
passage  to  Jacksonville,  where  he  left  the  ship  8 April. 

Farragut  sailed  at  once  for  San  Diego,  arriving  19 
April  1935  to  join  Destroyer  Squadron  20  as  flagship. 
Fleet  maneuvers  on  the  west  coast,  training  operations 
in  the  Hawaiians,  and  cruises  in  the  summer  months 
to  train  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  Alaskan  waters 
continued  until  3 January  1939,  when  Farragut  sailed 
for  fleet  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean,  returning  to 
San  Diego  12  April.  From  2 October,  she  was  based  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  intensifying  her  training  operations  as 
war  engulfed  most  of  the  world.  She  made  two  voyages 
to  the  west  coast  to  screen  carriers  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  from  1 August  1941,  was  almost  constantly  at  sea 
for  exercises  with  carrier  task  forces. 

Farragut  was  berthed  in  a nest  of  destroyers  in 
East  Loch,  Pearl  Harbor,  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
attack  7 December  1941.  Her  engineering  officer, 
senior  on  board  at  the  time,  got  her  underway,  and 
as  she  sailed  down  the  channel,  she  kept  up  a steady 
fire,  driving  away  all  attackers  save  one  plane  which 
strafed  her  topsides,  causing  only  slight  damage,  and 
injuring  none  of  the  crew.  Through  March  1942, 
Farragut  operated  in  Hawaiian  waters,  and  from  Oahu 
to  San  Francisco,  on  antisubmarine  patrols  and  escort 
duty. 

On  15  April  1942,  Farragut  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor 
with  the  Lexington  (CV-2)  task  force,  bound  for  the 
Coral  Sea  and  a rendezvous  with  the  Yorktown  (CV-5) 
task  force.  Together  these  forces  challenged  Japanese 
attempts  to  take  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  from  4 to  8 May  1942,  halting 
the  hitherto  uninterrupted  Japanese  push  to  the  south- 
east, and  saving  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from 
threatened  invasion.  For  the  first  2 days  of  the  battle, 
Farragut  sailed  with  the  Attack  Force,  while  the 
carriers  in  another  group  launched  air  strikes  on 
Tulagi.  On  6 June,  all  ships  were  united  as  TF  17,  and 
sailed  to  the  northwestward  to  make  contact  with  the 
Japanese  Port  Moresby  Invasion  Group.  Next  day,  as 
it  became  apparant  that  a carrier  battle  was  about  to 
develop,  Farragut  was  detached  in  the  Support  Group 
assigned  to  continue  the  search  for  the  Japanese  in- 
vasion forces  as  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  prepared 
for  a key  strategic  victory  in  the  air  action.  Farragut’s 
group  came  under  heavy  air  attack  that  afternoon, 
but  drove  the  Japanese  off,  splashing  at  least  five  of 
the  enemy,  and  receiving  no  damage  to  any  ship. 

Farragut  arrived  at  Cid  Harbor,  Australia,  11  May 
1942,  and  until  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  29  June, 
called  at  Brisbane,  Noumea,  Suva, ' Tongatabu,  and 
Auckland  while  on  escort  duty.  She  next  sortied  from 
Pearl  Harbor  7 July  1942,  in  the  Saratoga  (CV-3)  task 
force,  bound  for  action  in  the  Solomons.  She  served 
as  screening  ship  and  plane  guard  during  the  air 
operations  covering  the  assault  on  Guadalcanal  7 
August,  then  patrolled  the  eastern  Solomons  to  pro- 
tect sea  lanes  to  Guadalcanal.  On  24  and  25  August, 
the  carrier  she  guarded  engaged  Japanese  forces  in  the 
air  Battle  of  the  Eastern  Solomons,  turning  back  a 
major  effort  of  the  Japanese  to  reinforce  Guadalcanal 
and  Tulagi,  and  attack  American  sea  and  land  forces 
so  as  to  recapture  the  islands. 

The  destroyer  remained  in  the  southwest  Pacific, 
patrolling  off  Guadalcanal  to  guard  unloading  trans- 
ports, and  escorting  convoys  from  Australia  to 
Espiritu  Santo,  Noumea,  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  27  January  1943,  and  after 
a west  coast  overhaul  and  training,  arrived  at  Adak 
16  April.  She  patrolled  Alaskan  waters  until  11  May, 
when  she  screened  transports  landing  troops  on  Adak 
from  submarine  attack.  Next  day  she  made  several 
depth  charge  attacks  on  an  enemy  submarine  and  she 
continued  antisubmarine  patrol  off  the  Aleutians 
through  June.  Farragut  patrolled  and  blockaded  off 
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Kiska  from  5 July,  joining  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
island  many  times  in  the  days  before  the  landings  of 
15  August.  She  continued  to  protect  the  troops  ashore 
at  Kiska  until  4 September,  when  she  left  Adak  in 
convoy  for  San  Francisco  and  a brief  overhaul. 

Farragut  put  to  sea  from  San  Diego  19  October 
1943,  bound  for  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
at  Espiritu  Santo.  Again  guarding  carriers,  she  took 
part  in  the  air  operations  covering  the  landings  on 
Tarawa  20  November,  and  screened  the  carriers  until 
the  task  force  shaped  course  for  Pearl  Harbor  8 
December.  The  destroyer  continued  on  to  the  west 
coast  for  a brief  repair  period  and  training,  sailing 
from  San  Diego  13  January  1944  for  action  in  the 
Marshalls.  During  the  assaults  on  Kwajalein  and 
Eniwetok,  she  screened  carriers,  patrolled,  and  con- 
ducted antisubmarine  searches,  then  sailed  for  air 
strikes  on  Woleai  and  Wakde.  Late  in  April,  she  was 
off  New  Guinea  as  the  carriers  supported  the  landings 
in  the  Hollandia  area,  and  through  May  joined  in 
training  operations  out  of  Majuro. 

From  her  arrival  off  Saipan  11  June  1944,  Farragut 
guarded  the  carriers  covering  the  landings  of  15  June, 
bombarded  the  shores  of  Saipan  and  Guam,  and  served 
as  radar  picket  through  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea  on  19  and  20  June.  With  this  threat  to  the 
Marianas  operation  balked  and  the  Japanese  Navy 
decisively  defeated,  Farragut  sailed  to  replenish  at 
Eniwetok  28  June  to  14  July.  On  17  and  18  July,  she 
closed  the  beach  at  Agat,  Guam,  to  provide  covering 
fire  for  underwater  demolition  teams  preparing  for 
the  assault  on  the  island.  After  screening  a cruiser  to 
Saipan  she  returned  to  Guam  21  July  to  patrol  sea- 
ward of  the  Fire  Support  Group  covering  the  assault 
landings.  On  25  July,  she  joined  in  the  bombardment 
of  Rota,  and  5 days  later  cleared  for  overhaul  at 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Farragut  arrived  at  Ulithi  21  November  1944,  and 
sailed  4 days  later  to  screen  a group  of  oilers  serving 
the  fast  carrier  task  force  as  it  sent  strikes  against 
Taiwan  and  Luzon  in  preparation  for  the  assault  on 
Lingayen.  Based  on  Ulithi,  she  served  with  this  group 
as  it  supported  the  carriers  in  their  operations  of  the 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  invasions,  then  from  25  to  28 
April  1945  served  on  carrier  screening  duty  for  air 
operations  on  islands  of  the  Ryukyus  not  yet  invaded. 
From  11  May  to  6 August,  she  escorted  convoys  be- 
tween Ulithi  and  Okinawa,  and  during  the  last  2 weeks 
of  May,  served  on  radar  picket  duty  at  Okinawa. 


The  destroyer  was  homeward  bound  from  Saipan  21 
August  1945,  arriving  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  25 
September.  There  she  was  decommissioned  23  October 
1945,  and  was  sold  14  August  1947. 

Farragut  received  14  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

IV 

(DLG-6 : dp.  5,368;  1.  512';  b.  52';  dr.  16'7";  s.  30  k.; 
cpl.  377 ; a.  Classified;  cl.  Coontz) 

The  fourth  Farragut  (DLG-6)  was  projected  as 
DL-6,  reclassified  DLG-6  on  14  November  1956  prior 
to  keel-laying;  launched  18  July  1958  by  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  D.  Felt, 
wife  of  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  com- 
missioned 10  December  1960,  Commander  R.  E.  Spreen 
in  command. 


Favorite 

Former  name  retained. 

(Tug:  dp.  1,160;  1.  196';  b.  43';  dr.  9';  s.  14  k.; 
a.  3 3”) 

Favorite  (No.  1385),  a tug,  was  purchased  by  the 
Navy  on  23  January  1918  and  commissioned  on  1 
February,  Ensign  W.  F.  Lakeman,  USNRF,  in  com- 
mand. She  performed  ice-breaker  duty  off  the  coast 
of  Maine  until  March  when  she  underwent  refitting 
for  distant  service,  salvage  and  wrecking.  Arriving  in 
Brest,  France  on  5 August  1918,  she  thereafter  engaged 
in  searching  for  sunker  ships  and  lost  material,  and 
in  salvaging  and  assisting  grounded  ships. 

On  10  January  1919  she  collided  with  the  Army  tug 
Richmond,  but  sustained  only  small  damage.  Favorite 
continued  her  salvage  operations  in  England  and  Brest, 
France  until  21  June  when  she  departed  for  New  York. 

She  was  converted  to  a seagoing  tug,  decommissioned 
and  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Interior  on  3 
April  1920,  and  on  1 July  1931  was  loaned  to  Panama. 
She  was  acquired  by  the  15th  Naval  District  on  24 
October  1940,  reclassified  IX-45  on  8 March  1941  and 
reassigned  to  the  Panama  Canal  Mechanical  Division 
on  1 November  1943. 

Favorite  was  returned  to  Navy  custody  on  13  January 
1948  and  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  19  February. 


Farragut  (DLG-6) 
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Farragut’s  orders  for  an  attack 


Favourite 

Royal  Navy  name  retained. 

Favourite  (BAT-3)  was  built  by  the  Levingston 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange,  Tex.,  and  upon  completion, 
transferred  on  15  June  1942  to  the  United  Kingdom 
under  lend-lease.  She  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  Navy  on  27  March  1946,  but  saw  no  further 
active  service.  She  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  Regis- 
ter on  21  May  1946. 


Faum 

A young  deer. 

(StwStr:  dp.  174;  1.  158'8";  b.  30'5";  dr.  3'6";  s. 

4  mph. ; a.  6 24-pdr.  how.) 

Fawn,  a stern  wheel  steamer,  was  launched  in  1863 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  Fanny  Barker;  purchased  by 
the  Navy  13  May  1863,  having  been  commissioned  11 
May  1863,  Acting  Master  J.  R.  Grace  in  command;  and 
renamed  Fawn  19  June  1863. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War,  Fawn 
patrolled  the  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  White,  and  Ar- 
kansas Rivers,  also  convoying  Army  transports,  ferry- 
ing troops  across  rivers,  carrying  Army  payrolls,  and 
often  engaging  Confederate  batteries,  cavalry,  and  foot 
soldiers  ashore.  For  much  of  her  career,  she  served  in 
the  White  River,  convoying  transports  and  shelling 
Confederate  positions  threatening  Union  troop  concen- 
trations. From  March  through  June  1864,  aside  from 
a brief  repair  period  at  Memphis,  she  supported  Army 
operations  against  Clarendon,  Arkansas,  receiving  one 
hit  from  a shore  battery  there. 

From  March  to  May  1865,  Fawn  patrolled  the 
Mississippi  between  the  White  and  St.  Francis  Rivers, 
then  sailed  up  river  to  Mound  City,  111.,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  30  June  1865  and  sold  17  August 
1865. 


Fayette 

Counties  in  11  States. 

( APA-43 : dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6"; 
s.  18  k.;  cpl.  553;  a.  2 5'';  cl.  Bayfield) 

Fayette  (APA-43),  ex  AP88,  was  launched  25  Feb- 
ruary 1943  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss.,  as  Sea  Hawk;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Vickery; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  30  April  1943;  placed  in  ferry 
commission  between  30  April  1943  and  14  May  1943; 
and  commissioned  in  full  14  October  1943,  Commander 
J.  C.  Lester  in  command. 

Fayette  embarked  marines  at  Norfolk  for  trans- 
portation to  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she  arrived  21 
December  1943.  After  training,  she  embarked  soldiers, 
and  sailed  from  Honolulu  22  January  1944  for  Kwaja- 
lein,  where  she  landed  her  troops  on  1 February,  one 
day  after  the  initial  assault.  For  4 days,  she  off- 
loaded combat  cargo,  and  acted  as  receiving  ship  for 
casualties,  whom  she  transferred  to  a hospital  ship 
before  sailing  5 February  for  Funafuti. 

After  training  in  landing  exercises  at  Noumea, 
Fayette  redeployed  Marines  and  soldiers  between 
March  and  May  1944,  calling  at  Guadalcanal,  Kawja- 
lein,  Cape  Gloucester,  and  in  the  Russell  Islands  on 
this  duty  before  sailing  from  Kwajalein  12  June  for 
the  assault  on  the  Marianas.  With  her  troops  destined 
for  Guam,  she  was  called  back  to  Eniwetok  when  the 
invasion  was  delayed,  and  sortied  once  more  17  July 
for  Guam.  Fayette  sent  her  boats  away  with  assault 
troops  21  July,  then  received  casualties  from  the  shore 
for  4 days,  returning  with  them  to  Espiritu  Santo 
5 August. 

In  the  Russells,  Fayette  loaded  troops  and  rehearsed 
for  the  assault  of  the  Palaus.  She  arrived  off  Peleliu 


for  the  initial  landings  15  September  1944,  and  within 

5 days  was  loaded  to  capacity  with  wounded  from  the 
bitter  fighting  ashore.  These  she  carried  to  Manus, 
then  sailed  on  to  New  Guinea  to  prepare  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Philippines.  In  this  assault  she  landed 
her  troops  at  Leyte  20  October,  and  before  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf  exploded,  sailed  for  Humboldt  Bay  and 
Morotai  to  load  reinforcements. 

Fayette  twice  fired  to  drive  off  Japanese  air  attacks 
before  clearing  Morotai  10  November  1944  for  San 
Pedro  Bay,  P.I.  where  she  arrived  and  unloaded  14 
November.  Returning  to  Manus  and  Aitape  to  re- 
plenish, reload  troops,  and  rehearse  landings,  Fayette 
sailed  from  New  Guinea  28  December  for  Lingayen 
Gulf.  The  task  force  in  which  she  sailed  met  a variety 
of  resistance  from  the  Japanese,  and  Fayette  joined 
in  the  general  barrage  which  drove  a dive-bomber 
off  before  it  could  strike  a nearby  battleship  on  the 
morning  of  the  landings,  9 January  1945.  Unloaded 
by  mid-afternoon,  she  fired  to  fight  off  several  dusk 
attacks  on  the  transport  area,  and  the  next  day  sailed 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  firing  several  times  to  drive  off  air 
attacks. 

After  6 days  at  Leyte,  Fayette  sailed  to  replenish 
at  Ulithi  and  to  embark  Marines  at  Guam.  These  she 
landed  at  Iwo  Jima  as  reinforcements  24  February 

1945,  then  sailed  with  casualties  for  Tulagi  and  Noumea. 
There  she  loaded  soldiers,  and  began  a period  of  train- 
ing during  which  she  was  in  reserve  for  the  Okinawa 
invasion.  With  her  troops  not  required  there,  she  car- 
ried them  to  the  Philippines,  and  sailed  from  Leyte  25 
May  for  a west  coast  overhaul  which  lasted  through 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Fayette  voyaged  to  the  Far  East  between  28  August 
1945  and  13  November  1945,  carrying  out  occupation 
troops,  and  returning  with  servicemen  eligible  for  dis- 
charge. Similar  duty  took  her  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam, 
and  Saipan  between  28  November  and  17  January 

1946.  From  the  west  coast  she  sailed  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 

6 March  1946.  Fayette  was  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  19  April  1946. 

Fayette  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Fearless 

Free  from  dread. 

I 

The  first  Fearless  (No.  724)  served  as  a tug  in  the 
4th  Naval  District  during  World  War  I. 

II 

The  second  Fearless  (AMC-80)  was  reclassified 
YDT— 5 (q.v.)  on  15  February  1943. 

III 

(AM-442:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  third  Fearless  (AM-442)  was  launched  17  July 
1953  by  Higgins,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Higgins,  Jr.;  and  commissioned  22  Septem- 
ber 1954,  Lieutenant  J.  Roberts  in  command,  reclassified 
MSO-442  on  7 February  1942.. 

With  Charleston,  S.C.,  as  her  home  port,  Fearless 
operated  through  1960  on  training  operations,  experi- 
ments and  tests,  and  in  exercises  along  the  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean.  Every  other  year  from  1955  she 
sailed  tb  the  Mediterranean  for  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet,  joining  in  NATO  exercises  and  visiting  Euro- 
pean ports.  In  the  spring  of  1956,  she  conducted  joint 
exercises  with  ships  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  and 
through  that  summer  experimented  with  controllable 
pitch  propellers  and  mine-counter  measures  equipment 
at  Charleston  and  Port  Everglades,  Fla. 
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Fearnot 

Former  name  retained. 

(Ship:  dp.  1,012;  1.  178';  b.  35';  dph.  23'6'';  a.  6 
32-pdr.  r.) 

Fearnot  was  built  by  G.  W.  Jackman,  Jr.,  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  20  July  1861; 
and  commissioned  28  August  1861,  Acting  Master  E.  H. 
Faucon  in  command. 

From  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Key  West  17  Sep- 
tember 1861,  Fearnot  served  as  coal  and  supply  ship 
for  the  West  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  sailing  out 
of  Key  West  to  Ship  Island,  and  after  its  fall,  New 
Orleans.  Her  last  service,  from  October  1865  to  May 
1866,  was  in  carrying  surplus  ordnance  to  Pensacola, 
and  guarding  the  large  amounts  of  ammunition  ac- 
cumulating there.  She  arrived  at  Boston  29  May  1866, 
and  there  was  decommissioned  18  July  1866  and  sold 
3 October  1866. 

Fechteler 

Augustus  Francis  Fechteler,  born  in  Prussia  1 Sep- 
tember 1857,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1877.  His  distinguished  career  of  service  in 
important  posts  included  command  of  the  2d,  6th  and 
7th  Divisions  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  5th  Naval  District.  He  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  exceptionally  meritorious  service  in 
duty  of  great  responsibility  as  Commander  of  the  6th 
Division  and  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  during  World  War 
I.  Rear  Admiral  Fechteler  died  at  the  Naval  Operating 
Base,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  26  May  1921. 

His  son,  Frank  Casper  Fechteler,  born  8 July  1897 
in  San  Rafael,  Calif.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval 
Academy  class  of  1918,  ordered  to  duty  in  1917.  He 
served  in  Paducah  through  World  War  I,  and  after  the 
war  was  trained  as  an  aviator.  His  last  duty  was  in 
Langley  (CV-1).  While  preparing  to  compete  in  the 
Pulitzer  Trophy  Race  of  1922,  Lieutenant  Fechteler  was 
killed  in  an  airplane  crash  near  Detroit  18  September 
1922. 

I 

(DE-157 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5"; 
s.  24  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Fechteler  (DE-157)  was  launched  22  April  1943  by 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  Joan  S. 
Fechteler,  granddaughter  of  Rear  Admiral  Fechteler 
and  niece  of  Lieutenant  Fechteler;  and  commissioned  1 
July  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  R.  Simmers  in 
command. 

Between  8 September  1943  and  31  December,  Fechte- 
ler made  two  voyages  on  the  key  convoy  route  New 
York-Netherlands  West  Indies-North  Africa,  escorting 
vulnerable  tankers  carrying  fuel  and  other  oil  products 
essential  to  modern  warfare.  After  overhaul  at  New 
York  City,  she  took  part  in  experimental  antisub- 
marine exercises  in  Narragansett  Bay,  from  which  she 
sailed  28  February  1944  for  the  Azores  and  London- 
derry, North  Ireland.  Arriving  6 March  1944,  she 
joined  the  escort  of  a New  York-bound  convoy,  reach- 
ing the  United  States  22  March. 

On  1 April  1944,  Fechteler  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Hampton  Roads,  where  she  joined  a convoy  for 
Bizerte,  arriving  22  April  after  coming  under  heavy 
enemy  air  attack  2 days  previous.  Homeward  bound, 
Fechteler  was  torpedoed  5 May  in  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean. As  the  ship  began  to  break  in  two,  and 
sink,  it  was  abandoned.  Twenty-nine  were  killed  and 
26  wounded.  Laning  (DE-159)  and  other  ships  of  the 
convoy  rescued  186  survivors. 

Fechteler  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

II 

(DD-870:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41T';  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt. ; cl.  Gearing) 


The  second  Fechteler  (DD-870)  was  launched  19 
September  1945  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Joan  S.  Fechteler,  sponsor 
of  the  first  Fechteler;  and  commissioned  2 March  1946, 
Commander  A.  A.  Wellings  in  command.  She  was  re- 
classified DDR-870,  9 April  1953. 

Homeported  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Fechteler  operated  with 
carriers  in  the  Virginia  Capes  area,  and  made  a brief 
winter  cruise  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland.  On  6 Janu- 
ary 1947  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  west  coast, 
and  on  26  May  sailed  from  San  Diego  for  her  first 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East.  Serving  in  the  occupa- 
tion, she  called  at  several  Chinese  ports,  as  well  as  at 
Okinawa,  Hong  Kong,  Yokosuka,  and  Guam.  She  re- 
turned to  San  Diego  22  January  1948,  to  resume  west 
coast  training  operations. 

Fechteler  completed  . a second  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East  in  1949,  and  in  June  1950,  when  the  Korean 
War  broke  out,  was  at  sea  off  San  Francisco  on 
exercises.  At  once  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor,  where 
she  stood  by  in  preparation  for  the  possible  spreading 
of  the  conflict,  and  on  14  July  returned  to  San  Diego 
to  prepare  for  Korean  service.  She  served  in  the  Far 
East  on  two  war-time  deployments,  the  first  from  13 
November  1950  to  8 August  1951,  the  second  from  23 
February  1952  to  29  September  1952.  During  both  of 
these,  she  screened  TF  77  in  its  air  operations,  sailed 
with  the  escort  and  patrol  force,  and  gave  bombard- 
ment and  close  gunfire  support  to  the  troops  ashore. 

Fechteler  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
1 April  1953,  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket  destroyer. 
Recommissioned  1 December  1953,  she  sailed  10  May 
1954  for  duty  in  the  Far  East  until  6 September,  when 
she  sailed  on  westward  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at 
Newport,  arriving  27  October.  In  addition  to  partici- 
pating in  the  Atlantic  schedule  of  east  coast  and 
Caribbean  exercises,  she  also  joined  in  a midshipman 
cruise  in  the  summer  of  1955,  voyaging  to  Malaga, 
Spain;  Plymouth,  England;  and  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba. 

Once  more  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Fechteler 
sailed  from  Newport  14  May  1956  for  Long  Beach, 
which  she  reached  28  June.  In  1956,  1957-58,  1958-59, 
and  1960,  she  cruised  in  the  Far  East  on  duty  with  the 
7th  Fleet,  serving  both  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol,  and  with 
carrier  task  forces  as  a radar  warning  ship. 

Fechteler  received  five  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 


Federal 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  1.  411'6";  b.  55;  dr.  27,  dp.  (n.)  13,130;  s.  11  k.) 

Federal,  a cargo  ship,  was  launched  in  1918  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  15  November  1918;  and  commissioned  the 
following  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  W.  Pratt, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Fitted  to  carry  horses  as  well  as  general  cargo, 
Federal  transported  both  on  her  first  voyage  to  France, 
30  November  1918  to  27  January  1919.  Her  second 
voyage,  13  March  to  30  April,  was  also  with  cargo  for 
the  Army,  and  she  returned  with  soldier  passengers. 
Between  8 May  and  9 June,  she  made  her  last  voyage 
in  naval  service,  carrying  hay  and  oats  for  relief 
activities  in  Europe.  She  was  decommissioned  17  June 
1919  and  returned  to  the  Shipping  Board. 


Feland 

Logan  Feland,  born  18  August  1869  in  Hopkinsville, 
Ky.,  served  as  a captain  in  the  3d  Kentucky  Infantry 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  entered  the 
Marine  Corps  as  a first  lieutenant  1 July  1899.  He 
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served  with  high  distinction  in  the  many  expeditions 
made  by  the  Marines  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  between  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
World  War  I.  He  was  second  and  then  first  in  command 
of  the  valorous  5th  Marine  Regiment,  winning  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  his  conspicuous 
courage  and  ability  in  the  Battle  of  Belleau  Wood,  and 
additional  laurels  in  the  Battles  of  Soissons,  the 
Meuse-Argonne,  and  the  attack  on  Blanc  Mont  Ridge 
in  the  Champagne.  His  post  war  service  was  high- 
lighted by  command  of  the  Marine  Brigade  in  the 
occupation  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific.  Major  General  Feland  retired  1 September 
1933  and  died  17  July  1936. 

(APA-11 : dp.  4,351;  1.  414'6";  b.  56';  dr.  19';  s. 

19  k.;  cpl.  453;  a.  4 3";  cl.  Doyen) 

Feland  was  launched  10  November  1942  by  Con- 
solidated Steel  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  L.  Feland,  widow  of  General  Feland;  and  com- 
missioned 21  June  1943,  Captain  C.  A.  Mission  in 
command. 

Feland  carried  marines  from  San  Diego  to  Pago  Pago, 
arriving  24  August  1943,  then  sailed  on  to  New  Zea- 
land for  landing  exercises,  which  she  continued  at 
Efate  in  November.  On  13  November,  she  sortied  from 
Efate  for  the  invasion  of  Tarawa  on  20  November, 
and  for  8 days  lay  off  the  bitterly  contested  island, 
landing  reserve  troops,  loading  casualties,  and  reem- 
barking troops  when  the  island  was  secured.  These 
men  she  carried  to  Pearl  Harbor,  arriving  7 December. 
After  training  operations  and  brief  overhaul,  Feland 
put  to  sea  with  soldiers  22  January  1944,  bound  for 
Kwajalein.  She  landed  the  troops  as  reserves  on  1 
February,  one  day  after  the  initial  assault,  and  re- 
embarked them  a week  later  when  the  atoll  had  been 
won.  Feland  returned  to  Honolulu  with  troops  and 
casualties  15  February,  landed  them,  embarked  passen- 
gers, and  sailed  for  a west  coast  overhaul. 

The  transport  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  6 May  1944, 
and  after  training,  arrived  at  Eniwetok  9 June.  Two 
days  later,  combat  loaded,  she  sailed  for  the  invasion 
of  Saipan,  and  on  15  June  took  part  in  a demonstration 
landing  at  Tanapag  Harbor,  while  the  main  assault 
was  made  north  of  Charan-Kanoa.  The  next  day 
Feland  began  to  send  troops  and  cargo  ashore,  but 
that  night  was  ordered  to  retire  from  the  island,  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  an  expected  Japanese  attack.  She 
returned  21  June  to  complete  unloading  and  embark 
casualties  for  Honolulu. 

Feland  returned  to  Eniwetok  17  July  1944  with 
troops  for  the  assault  on  Guam,  where  she  landed 
them  22  July,  one  day  after  the  initial  landings.  Again 
she  sailed  back  to  the  Hawaiians  with  casualties,  and 
to  begin  training  for  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 
Manus  was  her  jumping  off  point  for  this  operation, 
and  she  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  20  October  to  unload  in 
the  transport  area  off  Dulag  and  retire  next  day, 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Battle  for  Lyete  Gulf. 

After  one  voyage  to  bring  reinforcements  from  New 
Guinea  to  Leyte,  Feland  embarked  soldiers  at  Aitape, 
from  which  she  sailed  28  December  1944  in  the  San 
Fabian  attack  force.  In  the  initial  assault  in  Lingayen 
Gulf  9 January  1945  she  landed  troops  and  cargo  in 
record  time,  despite  heavy  mortar  fire  from  shore 
which  wounded  two  of  her  men  handling  landing  craft. 
She  cleared  the  beachhead  next  day,  and  that  evening 
fired  on  a Japanese  suicide  plane  which  veered  away, 
selecting  another  target.  After  calling  at  Leyte  and 
Ulithi,  she  sailed  to  Guam  to  take  aboard  Marines  for 
the  Iwo  Jima  operation. 

Arriving  off  Iwo  Jima  19  February  1945,  Feland’s 
troops  were  held  in  reserve  until  27  February,  when 
they  were  landed  through  heavy  surf  on  a difficult 
beach.  She  carried  casualties  to  Guam,  then  sailed 
for  Manus  and  Noumea  to  load  soldiers  for  trans- 
portation to  Leyte.  Between  28  May  and  16  July,  she 


carried  military  passengers  between  ports  in  New 
Guinea  and  the  Philippines,  then  sailed  for  a west 
coast  overhaul.  This  was  completed  in  October,  and 
after  one  voyage  to  the  Philippines  with  cargo,  she 
returned  to  Seattle  20  November.  There  Feland  was 
decommissioned  15  March  1946. 

Feland  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Feldspar 

Former  name  retained. 

Feldspar  (IX-159),  a concrete  barge,  was  acquired 
by  the  Navy  and  placed  in  service  on  11  August  1944. 
She  was  towed  to  the  Philippine  Islands  where  she 
provided  Army  and  Marine  Corps  supplies.  Feldspar 
was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  28  August  1946 
and  sold. 


Felicia 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(SP:  1.  179';  b.  20'1";  dr.  7'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  49; 
a.  3 3-pdr.) 

The  first  Felicia  (No.  642)  was  built  in  1898  by  J. 
N.  Robins  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  purchased  by  the 
Navy  21  June  1917;  and  commissioned  29  June  1917, 
Lieutenant  H.  Langworthy,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Felicia  patrolled  the  New  England  coast,  on  duty 
with  the  2d  Naval  District,  until  30  August  1918, 
when  she  collided  with  a submarine  in  heavy  fog  off 
Montauk  Point.  She  was  in  repair  or  laid  up  at  various 
yards  until  decommissioned  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  25 
August  1919.  She  was  sold  25  March  1920. 

II 

(PYC-35:  dp.  447  (f.);  1.  147'9";  b.  24'10";  dr.  9'4"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  42;  a.  1 6-pdr.) 

The  second  Felicia  (PYC-35)  was  built  in  1931  by 
Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  purchased  by  the  Navy 
8 April  1942;  and  commissioned  27  June  1942,  Lieu- 
tenant F.  G.  Crane,  USNR,  in  command. 

Felicia  was  based  at  Newport,  R.I.,  out  of  which 
she  sailed  on  antisubmarine  patrols,  until  16  Decem- 
ber 1943.  From  that  time,  she  operated  locally  out  of 
Boston,  training  student  officers  in  training  at  Harvard 
University.  She  was  decommissioned  10  August  1945, 
and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commission  23 
October  1945. 


Felix  Taussig 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  12,925  (n.) ; 1.  410'6";  b.  55'1";  dr.  27'6"; 
s.  11  k. ; cpl.  62;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

Felix  Taussig  (No.  2282),  a cargo  ship,  was  built 
in  1917  by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.;  acquired 
by  the  Navy  29  August  1918;  and  commissioned  31 
August  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  C.  R.  Calhoun  in 
command. 

Using  Philadelphia  as  her  departure  port,  Felix 
Taussig  made  two  voyages  to  Brest,  and  one  to 
Bordeaux  and  St.  Nazaire,  between  17  September  1918 
and  1 April  1919.  She  carried  provisions  and  general 
cargo  for  the  Army  outward  bound,  and  returned  in 
ballast,  with  some  passengers  on  her  last  voyage. 
Decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  26  April  1919,  Felix 
Taussig  was  returned  to  her  owners  the  same  day. 
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Fenimore 


Fentress 


Former  name  retained. 

Fenimore  (No.  2681)  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  in 
April  1918  and  placed  in  service  to  transport  supplies. 
On  21  June  she  arrived  in  New  York  from  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  bearing  a cargo  of  gasoline,  lube  oil  and  ammuni- 
tion which  was  then  partially  off-loaded.  At  0155  of 
the  22d,  a fire  of  indeterminate  cause  raged  through 
the  ship,  causing  the  death  of  two  crew  members  and 
the  loss  of  the  vessel. 


Fenimore  Cooper 

James  Fenimore  Cooper,  noted  American  author, 
was  born  in  Burlington,  N.J.,  15  September  1789  and 
served  as  midshipman  in  the  Navy  between  1 January 
1808  and  6 May  1811.  Resigning  to  devote  himself  to 
literature,  he  put  his  knowledge  of  the  sea  to  good 
use  not  only  in  several  of  his  novels,  but  also  in  his 
History  of  the  Navy  of  the  United,  States  of  America, 
an  excellent  two-volume  work  published  in  1839. 
Cooper  died  14  September  1851. 

(Sch:  t.  95;  a.  3 guns) 

Fenimore  Cooper,  a schooner,  was  the  New  York 
pilot  boat  Skiddy  until  purchased  by  the  Navy  in 
January  1853.  She  was  commissioned  21  March  1853, 
Master  H.  K.  Stevens  in  command. 

Fenimore  Cooper  was  acquired  for  use  as  a tender 
for  the  Surveying  Expedition  to  the  Bering  Strait, 
North  Pacific,  and  China  Seas  commanded  by  Com- 
mander C.  Ringgold,  and  later,  Lieutenant  J.  Rodgers. 
The  expedition  of  five  ships,  led  by  Vincennes,  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads  11  June  1853  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Orient.  Fenimore  Cooper  and  two 
other  ships  charted  archipelagoes  and  passages  be- 
tween Batavia  and  Singapore  and  from  Java  north- 
ward to  the  South  China  Sea  until  June  1854,  when 
she  rejoined  the  flagship  at  Hong  Kong.  Through 
that  summer,  the  expedition  cruised  the  coast  of  China, 
joining  the  East  India  Squadron  in  protecting  Ameri- 
can interests. 

Returning  to  its  surveys  in  September  1854,  the 
squadron  sailed  northward  to  Petropavlovsk,  where  the 
ships  separated.  Vincennes  penetrated  the  Arctic, 
while  Fenimore  Cooper  searched  the  Aleutians  unsuc- 
cessfully for  information  concerning  the  fate  of  the 
men  of  whaler  Monongahela,  missing  since  1853. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  Fenimore  Cooper 
called  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  then  Russian  territory,  in 
what  her  commanding  officer  believed  to  be  the  first 
visit  ever  paid  by  an  American  naval  ship  to  that  port. 

Fenimore  Cooper  arrived  in  San  Francisco  11  Oc- 
tober 1855,  and  through  the  next  3 years,  carried 
supplies  between  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  San 
Francisco.  Once  more  assigned  to  survey  duty,  she 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  26  September  1858  to  chart 
the  shipping  lanes  between  the  west  coast  and  China. 
She  made  a thorough  examination  of  numerous  small 
islands  and  reefs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  finding  a deposit  of  good  quality  guano 
on  French  Frigate  Shoals,  took  possession  of  them  for 
the  United  States  4 January  1859. 

The  schooner  sailed  on  to  take  soundings  and  make 
observations  in  the  Marianas  and  the  islands  south  of 
Japan.  On  13  August  she  arrived  in  Kanagawa  Bay 
off  Yokohama,  where  on  the  23d  she  was  grounded 
during  a severe  typhoon.  All  her  men  and  most  of 
the  stores,  instruments,  charts  and  records  of  survey 
were  saved,  but  the  ship  was  found  not  worthy  of 
repair,  and  abandoned.  Her  commanding  officer  and 
many  of  her  crew  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
Japanese  naval  ship  Candinmarruh. 


A county  in  Tennessee. 

( AK-180 : dp.  2,474;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Fentress  (AK-180)  was  launched  on  10  March  1945 
by  Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Ellis;  and  commissioned  4 May  1945,  Lieu- 
tenant G.  T.  Malley,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  shakedown  and  availability,  Fentress  engaged 
in  local  operations  until  27  June  1945  when  she  de- 
parted San  Francisco  to  transport  cargo  among  the 
Philippine  Islands.  On  20  February  1946  she  was 
placed  out  of  commission  and  returned  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  After  the  organization  of  MSTS, 
Fentress  was  reacquired  on  1 July  1950  for  this  service 
and  continues  in  that  capacity. 

Fergus 

A county  in  Montana. 

( APA-82 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Gilliam) 

Fergus  (APA-82)  was  launched  24  December  1944 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Mihld;  acquired  by  the  Navy  19 
February  1945;  and  commissioned  20  February  1945, 
Commander  J.  C.  Snyder,  USNR,  in  command. 

Fergus  sailed  from  San  Diego  19  April  1945  for 
Saipan,  where  she  transferred  Marines  to  another 
transport  bound  for  Okinawa.  At  Guam  she  unloaded 
cargo  and  embarked  hospital  patients  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, returning  24  June.  Her  next  voyage,  between  1 
July  and  20  October,  was  devoted  to  redeployment  of 
troops  among  Pacific  bases  and  to  occupation  duty  in 
Japan.  Fergus  made  two  cruises,  one  to  Guam,  Leyte, 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  other  to  Pearl  Harbor  alone, 
to  return  servicemen  eligible  for  discharge.  She  was 
decommissioned  25  June  1946  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
towed  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  she  was  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  4 September  1947. 


Fern 

A flowerless  plant  with  feathery  leaves. 

I 

(Tug:  t.  50;  dr.  6';  s.  10  k. ; a.  1 12-pdr.) 

The  first  Fern,  formerly  Intrepid,  was  a tug  which 
operated  under  Master  Alpheus  Amiss  with  the  War 
Department’s  Western  Flotilla  until  1 October  1862 
when  all  these  vessels  were  transferred  to  the  Navy. 
Placed  in  the  command  of  Amiss  who  was  made  Acting 
Ensign,  she  was  renamed  Fern  about  19  October. 

Fern  was  assigned  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron  to 
operate  on  western  waters  between  Cairo,  111,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River.  She  towed  barges  loaded  with 
troops,  delivered  dispatches,  transported  officers,  and 
tended  coal  barges.  On  19  March  1863  during  a joint 
expedition  to  penetrate  the  Yazoo  River,  she  carried 
Major-General  William  T.  Sherman  up  Steele’s  Bayou. 
From  August  1863  to  May  1865  she  was  stationed  off 
Natchez  to  tend  and  pump  coal  barges,  and  in  early 
June  1865  participated  in  an  expedition  up  the  Red 
River  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Confederate  Navy 
men  and  material. 

Fern  was  ordered  to  Mound  City,  111.,  where  on  12 
August  1865  she  was  decommissioned  and  later  sold. 

II 

(Gbt:  dp.  840;  1.  160';  b.  28';  dr.  11'9";  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  12;  a.  5 3-pdr.,  4 1-pdr.) 

The  second  Fern,  a gunboat,  was  built  in  1871  by 
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Delamater  and  Steack  of  New  York  City  at  Newport, 
R.I.;  transferred  to  the  Navy  from  the  Treasury 
Department  30  January  1891;  and  commissioned  22 
April  1891,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  J.  Iverson  in 
command. 

Fern  sailed  the  east  coast,  carrying  coal  and  general 
cargo  to  various  bases,  locating  and  destroying  by 
gunfire  wrecks  of  ships  obstructing  navigation,  and 
assisting  in  the  precommissioning  trials  of  new  ships. 
After  22  January  1898  she  was  based  at  Key  West  to 
carry  mail  and  supplies  to  the  increasing  number  of 
ships  which  concentrated  in  the  Caribbean  as  war  with 
Spain  threatened.  When  war  began  in  April  Fern 
continued  her  runs  from  Key  West  to  the  squadron 
off  Santiago  and  to  Guantanamo  Bay. 

On  16  October  1898,  Fern  was  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Naval  Militia  and  decommissioned 
on  22  October.  In  1904  and  1905  she  was  laid  up  at 
Norfolk,  then  repaired  at  Detroit  for  duty  with  the 
Minnesota  Naval  Militia.  She  was  renamed  Gopher  on 
27  December  1905. 

With  United  States  entry  into  the  first  World  War, 
Gopher  was  assigned  duty  as  a practice  ship  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  and  on  30  May 
1917  was  returned  to  commission.  She  trained  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve  at  ports  in  the  9th  Naval 
District,  principally  Chicago,  until  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  19  April  1919. 

Gopher  was  recommissioned  on  15  May  1921  for 
service  with  the  Naval  Reserve  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  On  1 
October  1922  she  was  placed  in  reduced  commission, 
and  on  5 August  departed  for  Boston.  While  in  passage 
she  rammed  and  damaged  a lock  in  the  Soulanges 
Canal  and  was  apprehended  and  held  by  the  Canadian 
Government  at  Quebec.  Upon  her  release  she  was  taken 
in  tow  by  Wandank,  but  on  21  September  1923  she  sank 
during  a Northwest  gale  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
Gopher  was  later  decommissioned  as  of  the  date  of  her 
sinking. 

Ill 

(PY:  dp.  237;  1.  98'5";  b.  22';  dr.  8'6";  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  15; 
a.  2 3-pdr.) 

Fern,  a lighthouse  tender,  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
and  placed  in  service  on  4 September  1917.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  13th  Naval  District  and  patrolled 
Alaskan  waters  until  her  return  to  the  Lighthouse 
Service  under  Executive  Order  of  1 July  1919. 


Fernandina 

A town  in  Florida. 

(Bark:  dp.  297;  1.  115';  b.  29';  dr.  10’;  s.  8 k.; 
cpl.  86;  a.  6 32-pdr.) 

Fernandina,  a bark,  was  purchased  29  July  1861  at 
New  York  as  Florida ; and  renamed  and  commissioned 
16  November  1861,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  G.W 
Browne  in  command. 

Fernandina  reported  for  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  at  Hampton  Roads  2 December 
1861,  and  was  ordered  south  to  duty  on  the  blockade 
of  Wilmington,  N.C.  On  13  December,  she  scattered  a 
Confederate  encampment  on  the  beach  near  Little 
River  Inlet,  N.C.,  and  12  days  later  she  took  prize 
William  H.  Northrop,  running  the  blockade  with  a 
cargo  of  drugs  and  coffee. 

The  bark  discovered  the  schooner  Kate  out  of  Nassau, 
run  aground  on  2 April  1862,  and  after  taking  her 
papers  off,  burned  the  schooner,  since  both  Fernandina 
and  her  party  boarding  the  blockade  runner  were 
under  Confederate  fire  from  the  shore.  On  11  June, 
Fernandina  was  reassigned  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  which  she  joined  off  Charleston, 
S.C.  Aside  from  the  summer  of  1863,  when  she  sailed 
north  for  repairs,  the  bark  blockaded  at  St.  Simon’s 


and  St.  Catherine’s,  Georgia,  and  in  Ossabaw  Sound. 
She  captured  the  sloop  Annie  Thompson  16  January 
1864,  after  the  blockade  runner  had  grounded.  De- 
tached from  her  squadron  3 April  1865,  Fernandina 
was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  29  April  1865, 
and  sold  2 June  1865. 


Feronia,  see  LST-332. 

Ferret 

An  animal  of  the  weasel  family;  to  drive  or  hunt  out 
of  a hiding  place,  to  extract. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  148;  1.  73';  b.  23'8";  dph.  7'6";  cpl.  64; 
a.  10  guns) 

The  first  Ferret,  a schooner,  was  built  in  1804  at 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  and  commissioned  18  April  1809, 
Lieutenant  C.  Gadsden,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Ferret’s  first  cruise  for  which  she  sailed  upon  com- 
missioning, was  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  in  enforcement  of  the  Embargo  of  1807. 
Rerigged  as  a brig  and  renamed  Viper  in  1810  at 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  she  sailed  for  New  Orleans, 
continuing  this  duty  after  the  opening  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  June  1812.  She  was  captured  about 
50  miles  off  the  coast  of  British  Honduras  17  January 
1813  by  HMS  Narcissus,  a 32-gun  frigate,  and  taken 
into  New  Providence,  Bahamas. 

II 

(Sch:  cpl.  53;  a.  8 guns) 

The  second  Ferret,  a schooner,  was  purchased  by 
the  Navy  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  November  1812;  and 
command  assigned  to  Acting  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Crowley. 

Based  on  Charleston,  Ferret  patrolled  the  sounds 
and  inlets  of  the  South  Carolina  coast  to  protect 
inland  navigation  in  the  War  of  1812.  On  2 February 
1814,  while  making  passage  from  Port  Royal  to 
Charleston  for  supplies,  she  grounded  in  Stono  Inlet 
during  a gale.  Although  breakers  completely  wrecked 
their  ship,  her  officers  and  men  made  shore  safely. 

III 

(Sch:  t.  51;  cpl.  31;  a.  3 guns) 

The  third  Ferret,  a schooner,  was  purchased  20  De- 
cember 1822  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  commissioned 
early  in  1823,  Lieutenant  S.  Henley  in  command. 

Ferret  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  14  February  1823 
with  a squadron  commanded  by  Commodore  D.  Porter, 
bound  for  the  West  Indies.  Based  at  Key  West,  she 
was  one  of  the  many  small  craft  which  comprised 
Porter’s  “Mosquito  Fleet,”  assigned  to  suppress  piracy 
in  the  Caribbean.  Along  with  convoying  merchantmen, 
she  raided  a pirate  barge  and  seven  boats  in  a Cuban 
bay  named  Bacuna  Yeauga  on  18  June  1823.  With  her 
small  boat  holed  at  the  water  line  by  a buccaneer’s 
musket  ball,  Ferret  had  to  break  off  the  attack,  since 
a high  wind  and  heavy  sea  prevented  her  from  entering 
the  channel.  She  put  to  sea  to  seek  aid,  and  returned 
next  day  with  a boat  loaned  by  a British  ship  to  find 
that  the  governor  of  the  province  had  already  dispersed 
the  pirates. 

Twice  during  her  service  Ferret  sailed  north  to 
Washington  Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  supplies,  and  new 
crew  members.  On  4 February  1825,  while  on  patrol 
off  Cuba,  she  capsized  in  a gale  and  heavy  seas,  about 
8 miles  off  the  port  of  Canasi.  One  officer  and  three 
men  were  sent  in  the  small  boat  for  assistance,  while 
the  others  lashed  themselves  to  the  wreck.  By  morning 
the  schooner  was  almost  completely  under  water,  and 
settling  fast.  While  a raft  was  made  by  lashing  the 
foremast  and  main  boom  together,  several  of  the  best 
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swimmers  headed  for  shore  to  get  help.  Just  then 
Jackall  arrived,  and  took  off  the  survivors  who  had 
been  clinging  to  the  wreck  nearly  21  hours.  Five 
members  of  the  crew  were  lost. 


Fessenden 

Reginald  Aubrey  Fessenden,  bom  in  Milton,  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  6 October  1866,  served  as  head 
chemist  with  Thomas  Edison’s  East  Orange,  N.J., 
laboratories.  In  1890  he  began  concentrating  on  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  through  the  next  years  made 
many  important  inventions  and  improvements  in  exist- 
ing devices.  His  great  contributions  in  the  field  of 
radio  were  of  marked  benefit  not  only  to  the  Navy  but 
to  all  seamen.  He  died  22  July  1932,  at  his  home  on 
Bermuda. 

(DE-142:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s. 
21  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Edsall) 

Fessenden  (DE-142)  was  launched  9 March  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  R.  K.  Fessenden,  daughter-in-law  of  Professor 
Fessenden;  and  commissioned  25  August  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  W.  A.  Dobbs,  USNR,  in  command. 
She  was  reclassified  DER-142  on  1 October  1951. 

After  a period  at  Norfolk  as  training  ship  for  crews 
for  escorts  soon  to  be  commissioned,  Fessenden 
carried  out  an  escort  mission  to  the  Canal  Zone,  return- 
ing to  Norfolk  5 November  1943.  Between  23  November 
and  18  March  1944,  she  escorted  convoys  on  two 
voyages  to  Casablanca,  then  on  3 April  sailed  again  to 
guard  a convoy  to  Bizerte.  Off  Bone  20  April  the 
convoy  came  under  heavy  air  attack,  one  guardian 
destroyer  being  sunk,  and  on  the  homeward  bound 
passage,  the  convoy  screen  lost  two  more  destroyers 
to  submarine  attack.  Fessenden  returned  safely  to 
New  York  21  May. 

She  sailed  from  Norfolk  next  on  12  June  1944,  and 
escorted  a convoy  as  far  as  Gibraltar,  where  she  was 
detached  to  escort  two  captured  Italian  submarines  to 
Bermuda.  One  developed  engine  trouble  2 July  and  was 
ordered  back  to  Gibraltar,  but  Fessenden  reached 
Bermuda  with  the  other  16  July.  Returning  to  New 
York  22  July,  she  was  briefly  overhauled,  then  sailed 
out  of  New  London  training  submarines  from  3 August 
to  2 September.  Next  came  special  training  off  Maine, 
and  her  return  to  Norfolk  to  join  the  hunter-killer 
group  formed  around  Mission  Bay  (CVE-59). 

Operating  with  this  group  south  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  on  30  September  1944,  Fessenden  and  two 
other  ships  investigated  a contact,  making  a depth 
charge  attack  late  in  the  afternoon,  sinking  U-1062  in 
11° 36'  N,  34° 44'  W.  The  group  continued  its  anti- 
submarine patrols  in  the  South  Atlantic  refueling  at 
Dakar,  French  West  Africa,  Bahia  and  Recife,  Brazil, 
and  Capetown,  South  Africa.  Fessenden  returned  to 
New  York  26  November,  joined  in  training  exercises 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  then  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  until 
19  January  1945  when  she  reported  to  Miami  to  serve 
as  school  ship  for  the  Naval  Training  Center  for  a 
month. 

She  returned  to  Guantanamo  12  February  1945  to 
rejoin  the  Mission  Bay  group  as  it  provided  air  cover 
for  a convoy  northeast  of  Bermuda  carrying  President 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  home  from  the  Yalta  Conference.  After 
brief  overhaul  at  New  York,  she  sailed  north  to  Ar- 
gentia  with  her  hunter-killer  group  to  work  with 
similar  task  organizations  in  setting  up  a barrier 
patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic,  to  prevent  German  sub- 
marines from  approaching  the  United  States  during 
the  last  days  of  the  European  war. 

Fessenden  served  at  New  London  and  Quonset  Point 
in  May  and  June  1945,  aiding  in  the  training  of  sub- 
mariners and  aviators.  On  28  June,  she  sailed  from 
New  York  for  training  at  Guantanamo  Bay  and  Pearl 


Harbor  en  route  to  the  Marshall  Islands.  On  17  Sep- 
tember, her  commanding  officer  became  representative 
of  the  Majuro  Atoll  Commander  for  the  Japanese  Naval 
Garrison  at  Wotje,  and  Fessenden  lay  at  Wotje  to 
supervise  its  demilitarization  and  the  evacuation  of 
the  Japanese  until  4 December.  She  cleared  Eniwetok 
4 January  1946  for  San  Diego,  New  York,  and  Green 
Cove  Springs,  where  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  24  June  1946. 

Fessenden  was  converted  for  radar  picket  duty  at 
Boston,  where  she  was  recommissioned  4 March  1952. 
After  antisubmarine  training  out  of  Key  West, 
Fessenden  returned  to  her  home  port,  Newport,  R.I., 
25  September  1952  to  begin  duty  on  the  radar  picket 
stations  of  the  North  Atlantic.  She  returned  from  her 
sea  patrols  only  for  necessary  maintenance  and  re- 
fresher training.  With  her  division,  she  sailed  from 
Newport  15  July  1957  for  Pearl  Harbor,  her  home  port 
for  Pacific  early  warning  radar  picket  duty  from  18 
August  1957  until  18  March  1960  when  she  left  the 
Hawaiians  for  San  Francisco.  On  30  June  1960,  she 
was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Fessenden  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Fidelity 

Faithfulness. 

I 

Fidelity  (AM-96)  was  redesignated  PC-1600  (q.v.) 
on  1 June  1944. 

II 

(AM-443:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Fidelity  (AM-443)  was  launched  21  Au- 
gust 1953  by  Higgins,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  R.  K.  Wells;  and  commissioned  19  January 
1955.  She  was  reclassified  MSO-443  on  7 February 
1955. 

Fidelity  first  arrived  at  her  home  port,  Charleston, 
S.C.,  1 May  1955,  and  through  the  next  year  ranged 
widely  in  the  western  Atlantic,  serving  with  the  Mine 
Countermeasures  Station  at  Panama  City,  Fla.,  par- 
ticipating in  fleet  exercises,  and  calling  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  Between  29  August  1957  and  13  February 
1958,  she  served  her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  6th  Fleet,  joining  in  sweeping 
exercises  as  well  as  a large  scale  NATO  training 
operation. 

The  minesweeper  sailed  directly  to  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
on  her  1958  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean,  arriving 
15  August  to  support  the  marines  landed  a month 
earlier  to  stabilize  the  critical  Middle  Eastern  situation. 
After  an  8-day  visit,  she  took  up  a regular  Medi- 
terranean tour  schedule,  which  included  visits  to  ports 
in  Greece,  Crete,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  before  her 
return  to  Charleston  3 November. 

Between  24  July  1959  and  11  February  1960, 
Fidelity  completed  a third  tour  of  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, returning  to  coastwise  operations  through 
1962. 


Fieberling 

Langdon  Kellogg  Fieberling,  born  3 January  1910 
in  Oakland,  Calif.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  7 
October  1935,  and  after  training  and  service  as  an 
aviation  cadet,  was  commissioned  ensign  1 March  1937. 
From  26  July  1941,  he  aided  in  establishing  Torpedo 
Squadron  Eight,  and  when  this  unit  was  activated, 
served  with  it  in  Hornet  (CV-8).  In  the  Battle  of 
Midway,  4 to  6 June  1942,  the  turning  point  of  the 
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Pacific  War,  Lieutenant  Fieberling  led  a flight  of  his 
squadron  in  its  heroic  defiance  of  massive  Japanese 
fighter  and  antiaircraft  fire  opposition  to  attack  the 
enemy  carriers  4 June.  Only  one  pilot  of  the  squadron 
came  back  from  that  gallant  sortie,  and  Lieutenant 
Fieberling  was  one  of  the  dead.  He  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  brave  devotion  to  duty 
in  this  action. 

(DE-640 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3";  cl.  Buckley) 

Fieberling  (DE-640)  was  launched  2 April  1944  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  C.  A.  Fieberling,  mother  of  Lieutenant 
Fieberling;  and  commissionel  11  April  1944,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  E.  E.  Lull,  USNR,  in  command. 

Fieberling  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  27  June  1944  for 
escort  duty  to  Eniwetok,  making  three  such  voyages 
to  the  staging  ground  for  the  Marianas  operation 
until  3 September.  Five  days  later  she  sailed  for 
Manus  and  Purvis  Bay,  arriving  27  September.  Until 
15  December,  she  sailed  out  of  Port  Purvis  on  escort 
and  air-sea  rescue  duty,  then  served  as  station  ship 
at  Funafuti  until  17  February  1945. 

After  amphibious  landing  rehearsals  at  Guadalcanal, 
Fieberling  arrived  at  Ulithi  21  March  1945  to  load 
stores  and  ammunition  for  the  assault  on  Okinawa. 
She  arrived  off  the  island  31  March,  covered  the  land- 
ings the  next  day,  and  then  served  on  antisubmarine 
patrol  off  the  island  receiving  damage  from  a near 
miss  in  the  massive  kamikaze  raids  of  6 April.  After 
escorting  a convoy  of  unloaded  assault  ships  to  Saipan 
between  9 and  29  April,  Fieberling  returned  to  Okinawa 
for  patrol,  escort,  and  radar  picket  duty  until  28  June. 

Fieberling  operated  on  escort  duty  between  Okinawa 
and  Guam  and  Saipan  until  22  October  1945,  when  she 
sailed  to  escort  a transport  from  Saipan  to  Japan. 
She  returned  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  22  November,  and 
after  overhaul,  sailed  from  San  Diego  15  March  1946 
for  occupation  duty  off  the  Chinese  coast.  Back  in 
San  Diego  13  August,  she  operated  along  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  testing  experi- 
mental equipment,  until  decommissioned  13  March  1948 
and  placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego. 

Fieberling  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Fierce,  see  PC-1 601 


Fillmore 

Counties  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 

( APA-83 : dp.  4,247;  1.  426';  b.  58';  dr.  16';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  320;  a.  1 5'';  cl.  Gilliam) 

Fillmore  (APA-83)  was  launched  4 January  1945  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Wilmington,  Calif.,  sponsored 
by  Miss  Mary  L.  Rutte;  and  commissioned  25  Febru- 
ary 1945,  Commander  L.  E.  Divoll  in  command. 

Loaded  to  capacity  with  cargo  and  passengers, 
Fillmore  sailed  from  San  Francisco  25  April  1945, 
bound  for  Espiritu  Santo.  Here  she  landed  men  and 
cargo,  and  loaded  aircraft  engines,  spare  parts,  and  a 
few  passengers  for  Samar.  She  departed  the  Philip- 
pines 31  May  to  embark  men  and  material  bound  for 
Pearl  Harbor  at  Biak,  Humboldt  Bay,  and  Ulithi,  and 
after  exchanging  passengers  at  Pearl  Harbor,  sailed 
29  June  for  San  Francisco. 

Outward  bound  with  troops  12  July  1945  Fillmore 
landed  them  at  Leyte  2 August,  and  served  there  as 
receiving  ship  until  the  surrender  of  Japan.  At  once 
she  began  embarking  troops  and  equipment  from 
various  points  on  Samar  for  the  occupation  of  northern 
Honshu,  landing  them  at  Aomori  25  September.  She 
returned  to  San  Francisco  from  Japan,  Saipan,  and 
Guam  21  October,  loaded  with  veterans  eligible  for 


discharge.  In  November  and  December,  she  sailed  with 
occupation  troops  for  Korea,  and  through  almost  all 
of  1946  was  engaged  in  preparations  for,  and  actual 
tests  in,  Operation  “Crossroads”,  atomic  weapons 
experiments  in  the  Marshalls.  Back  in  San  Francisco 
5 November  1946,  Fillmore  sailed  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  a 
month  later.  She  was  decommissioned  24  January  1947 
at  Norfolk,  and  transferred  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission 1 April  1948. 

Finback 

The  common  whale  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

(SS-230 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3'',  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Finback  (SS-230)  was  launched  25  August  1941  by 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Watson;  and  commissioned  31  January  1942,  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  J.  L.  Hull  in  command. 

Finback  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London  29 
May  1942,  and  2 days  later,  with  the  Japanese  Fleet 
on  the  move,  was  ordered  out  to  patrol  during  the 
great  victory  in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  She  returned 
to  Pearl  Harbor  9 June  to  prepare  for  her  first  full 
war  patrol,  on  which  she  sailed  for  the  Aleutians  25 
June.  Finback  first  contacted  the  enemy  on  5 July, 
when  she  attacked  two  destroyers,  and  received  her 
baptism  of  fire  in  a heavy  depth  charge  attack.  Two 
special  missions  highlighted  this  first  war  patrol,  a 
reconnaissance  of  Vega  Bay,  Kiska,  11  July,  and  a 
surveying  operations  at  Tanaga  Bay,  Tanaga,  11 
August.  The  submarine  ended  her  patrol  at  Dutch 
Harbor  12  August,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  23 
August  to  refit. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  23  September  1942,  Finback 
made  her  second  war  patrol  off  Taiwan.  On  14  Oc- 
tober, she  sighted  a convoy  of  four  merchantmen, 
guarded  by  a patrol  vessel.  The  submarine  launched 
two  torpedoes  at  each  of  the  two  largest  targets, 
sinking  one,  then  went  deep  for  the  inevitable  depth 
charging.  When  she  surfaced,  she  found  two  de- 
stroyers in  the  area,  preventing  a further  attack.  With 
tubes  reloaded  she  headed  for  the  China  coast.  Four 
days  later,  18  October,  she  inflicted  heavy  damage  on  a 
large  freighter,  and  on  20  October,  Finback  sent  an- 
other large  freighter  to  the  bottom.  Rounding  out 
this  highly  successful  patrol  with  a surface  gunfire 
engagement  with  an  ocean-going  sampan,  which  she 
sank  on  3 November,  Finback  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor 
20  November. 

During  her  third  war  patrol,  between  16  December 
1942  and  6 February  1943,  Finback  served  for  some 
time  as  escort  for  a carrier  task  force,  forbidden  to 
reveal  herself  by  making  attacks  during  a part  of  the 
patrol.  On  17  January,  she  engaged  a patrol  boat  in  a 
surface  gun  duel,  leaving  the  enemy  craft  abandoned 
and  sinking.  After  refitting  at  Midway,  Finback  made 
her  fourth  war  patrol  between  27  February  and  13 
April,  scouting  shipping  lanes  between  Rabaul  and  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  On  21  March,  she  damaged  a 
large  cargo  ship,  and  from  24  to  26  March  made  an 
exasperatingly  difficult  chase  of  a convoy.  At  last  in 
position  to  attack,  she  fired  three  torpedoes  at  each 
of  two  ships,  and  was  immediately  fired  upon,  then 
forced  deep  by  an  uncomfortably  efficient  depth- 
charging. Almost  out  of  fuel,  Finback  was  forced  to 
break  off  the  contact,  and  shaped  course  for  Wake 
Island  and  Midway.  On  5 April,  passing  a reef  south 
of  Japanese-held  Wake,  Finback  sighted  a merchant- 
man beached  and  well  down  by  the  stern.  Through 
radical  maneuvers  and  brilliant  timing,  the  submarine 
was  able  to  elude  both  a patrol  boat  and  a searching 
aircraft  and  put  a torpedo  in  the  beached  ship.  This 
was  the  final  blow  in  sinking  this  10,672-ton  ship 
previously  damaged  by  two  of  Finback’s  sister 
submarines. 
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Finback  refitted  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  13  April  1943 
to  12  May  for  her  fifth  war  patrol,  through  most  of 
which  she  patrolled  off  Taiwan,  and  along  the  shipping 
lanes  from  the  Japanese  home  islands  to  the  Marshalls. 
On  27  May,  she  sank  a cargo  ship,  and  sent  another 
to  the  bottom  on  7 June.  Yet  another  of  Japan’s 
dwindling  merchant  fleet  was  sunk  by  Finback  4 days 
later.  After  refitting  at  Fremantle,  Australia,  26  June 
to  18  July,  the  submarine  sailed  for  her  sixth  war 
patrol  along  the  Java  coast.  Her  first  contact  was 
made  30  July,  and  although  the  freighter  defended 
herself  with  gunfire,  she  was  sunk,  as  was  a larger 
cargo  ship  on  3 August.  On  10  August,  she  outwitted 
both  a surface  escort  and  a patrol  plane  to  inflict 
damage  on  another  merchantman.  Finback  encoun- 
tered two  small  mineplanters,  a tug,  and  an  inter- 
island steamer  on  19  August,  and  engaged  all  but  the 
tug  with  surface  gunfire,  leaving  three  badly  damaged 
ships  behind  when  her  dwindling  supply  of  ammu- 
nition forced  her  to  break  off  the  action. 

After  a major  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  between  12 
September  1943  and  15  December,  Finback  sailed  for 
the  South  China  Sea  on  her  seventh  war  patrol, 
characterized  by  heavy  weather,  few  contacts,  and 
continual  sighting  of  patrol  planes.  She  sank  a large 
tanker  in  a surface  attack  on  New  Year’s  Day  1944, 
sent  a fishing  trawler  to  the  bottom  after  a surface 
gunfire  action  on  30  January,  and  left  another  badly 
damaged  after  a similar  action  the  next  day. 

The  submarine  refitted  at  Pearl  Harbor  once  more 
between  11  February  1944  and  6 March,  then  sailed 
for  her  eighth  war  patrol,  off  Turk  in  the  Caroline 
Islands.  Prevented  from  launching  attacks  through 
most  of  this  patrol  because  of  her  assignment  as  life- 
guard for  carrier  air  strikes  on  targets  in  the  Caro- 
lines, Finback  contacted  a six-ship  convoy  on  12  April, 
noting  three  escorts.  She  attacked  four  of  the  ships 
before  heavy  counter-attack  sent  her  deep.  On  16 
April,  while  making  a reconnaissance  of  Oroluk  Atoll, 
she  fired  on  a partially  submerged  steamer  and  a 
lookout  tower  on  the  atoll.  Three  days  later,  she  sank 
one  of  a group  of  sampans,  then  sailed  for  refit  at 
Pearl  Harbor  from  1 May  to  30  May. 

During  her  ninth  war  patrol,  off  the  Palaus  and 
west  of  the  Marianas,  Finback  again  had  as  her  pri- 
mary mission  lifeguard  duty  during  plane  strikes 
covering  the  opening  of  the  Marianas  operation.  She 
returned  to  Majuro  21  July  1944  for  refit,  then  sailed 
16  August  on  her  tenth  war  patrol,  assigned  to  life- 
guard duty  in  the  Bonins.  Guided  by  friendly  aircraft, 
she  rescued  a total  of  five  downed  pilots,  one  very 
close  inshore  off  Iwo  Jima.  On  10  and  11  September 
she  tracked  a convoy,  and  although  twice  her  attacks 
were  broken  off  by  an  alert  escort,  she  sank  two  small 
freighters.  On  her  eleventh  war  patrol,  for  which  she 
prepared  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  4 October  to  1 No- 
vember, Finback  was  again  detailed  to  lifeguard  duty 
in  the  Bonins.  She  sank  a freighter  on  16  December, 
and  returned  to  Midway  24  December. 

The  submarine’s  twelfth  war  patrol,  made  between 
20  January  1945  and  25  March  in  the  East  China  Sea, 
was  frustrated  by  lack  of  worthwhile  targets,  and 
Finback  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  thorough  overhaul. 
Still  at  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  close  of  the  war,  she 
sailed  for  New  London  29  August  1945. 

Homeported  at  New  London  for  the  remaining  5 
years  of  her  active  career,  Finback  was  engaged  in 
training  student  submariners.  Twice,  in  1947  and  in 
1948,  she  sailed  to  the  Caribbean  to  take  part  in  2d 
Fleet  exercises.  She  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  reserve  at  New  London  21  April  1950. 

All  save  the  third,  ninth,  and  twelfth  of  Finback’s 
12  war  patrols  were  designated  “Successful.”  She 
received  13  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service,  and 
is  credited  with  having  sunk  59,383  tons  of  enemy 
shipping. 


Finch 

A family  of  small  or  moderate-sized  singing  birds. 
(AM-9  was  named  for  the  bird.) 


Joseph  Warren  Finch,  Jr.,  born  8 March  1920  in 
Chicago,  111.,  was  appointed  ensign  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve 28  May  1941.  He  was  killed  in  action  in  the 
Naval  Battle  of  Guadalcanal,  13  November  1942,  when 
his  ship  Laffey  (DD-459)  was  sunk.  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Finch  shared  posthumously  in  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  his  ship  for  its 
outstanding  performance  in  action  against  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  southwest  Pacific  from  15  September  until 
its  loss.  (DD-328  is  named  in  his  honor.) 

I 

(AM-9:  dp.  950  (n.) ; 1.  187'10";  b.  35'6";  dr.  10'4"; 
s.  14  k. ; cpl.  78;  a.  2 3") 

The  first  Finch  (AM-9)  was  launched  30  March  1918 
by  Standard  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  F.  G.  Peabody;  and  commissioned  10 
September  1918,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Lindberg  in  command. 

After  training  and  operations  with  a submarine 
bell,  Finch  sailed  from  New  York  9 August  1919  for 
Kirkwall,  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland.  Here  she  based 
for  2 months  of  duty  removing  the  vast  number  of 
mines  laid  in  the  North  Sea  during  World  War  I. 
Finch  returned  to  Charleston  29  November  1920,  and 
on  3 January  1920  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where 
from  1 March  to  29  August  she  was  in  reduced  com- 
mission. Modernized,  she  sailed  from  San  Francisco 

20  August  1921  for  duty  with  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  and 
for  the  next  20  years,  served  in  the  Philippines  in  the 
winter  and  out  of  the  China  base  at  Chefoo  in  the 
summer.  Her  duties  were  varied,  and  included  towing 
and  salvage  work,  as  well  as  participation  in  the 
Yangtze  River  Patrol.  She  joined  in  fleet  exercises, 
and  as  war  tension  heightened,  played  a part  in  pro- 
tecting American  citizens  and  interests  in  the  Far  East. 

In  1941,  she  began  work  in  intensive  development 
exercises  with  submarine  and  mine  groups  in  the 
Philippines,  and  as  war  came  closer,  spent  December 
on  patrol  in  the  Taiwan  Straits.  On  9 April  1942, 
while  moored  at  the  eastern  point  of  Corregidor,  Finch 
was  damaged  by  the  near  miss  of  a Japanese  bomb, 
her  seams  opening  and  fragments  of  the  bomb  piercing 
her  hull.  The  entire  crew  landed  safely,  and  Finch  was 
abandoned  to  sink  the  next  day,  10  April  1942. 

Finch  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DE-328 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s. 

21  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3”,  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 

(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

The  second  Finch  (DE-328)  was  launched  28  August 
1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Grace  Cushing,  fiancee  of  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Finch;  and  commissioned  13  December 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  H.  Nienau,  USNR, 
in  command. 

Finch  arrived  at  Curacao,  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
7 March  1944,  and  from  that  time  until  31  May,  twice 
escorted  convoys  of  tankers  laden  with  vital  petroleum 
products  to  Casablanca  and  Algiers.  Extensive  train- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  pre- 
pared her  for  her  departure  from  Norfolk  28  July 
screening  shipping  to  Naples  for  the  assault  on 
Southern  France.  The  escort  ship  returned  from  this 
voyage  to  New  York  31  August. 

Between  29  September  1944  and  8 May  1945,  Finch 
sailed  as  escort  to  five  convoys  from  New  York  and 
Boston  to  ports  in  Great  Britain.  Upon  the  end  of  the 
European  phase  of  the  war,  the  escort  ship  prepared 
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for  Pacific  Fleet  duty,  and  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  12 
July.  She  sailed  on  to  Guam,  where  on  13  August  she 
joined  a carrier  task  force,  which  upon  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  ordered  into  Leyte  17  August. 
Serving  in  the  Far  East  until  1 April  1946,  Finch 
took  part  in  occupation  activities  including  the  evacu- 
ation of  Allied  men  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea. 
For  4 months  she  was  based  at  Hong  Kong,  calling 
at  many  ports  in  China,  and  carrying  mail  to  Okinawa. 
She  returned  home  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Mediterranean  Sea,  thus  concluding  a round-the-world 
cruise  with  her  arrival  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  29  May. 
Finch  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  4 
October  1946. 

From  24  August  1951  to  23  April  1954,  Finch  was  on 
loan  to  the  Coast  Guard  and  in  commission  as  USCGC 
Finch  (WDE-428).  She  served  on  weather  station  duty 
along  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Far  East  during  the 
Korean  War.  Upon  her  return  to  the  Navy,  she  was 
converted  to  a radar  picket  escort  vessel.  She  was 
reclassified  DER-328  on  17  August  1956,  and  recom- 
missioned 17  August  1956. 

Seattle  was  Finch’s  home  port  from  17  December 
1956  through  10  September  1958,  as  she  made  regular 
patrols  on  seaborne  radar  early  warning  duty.  She 
arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  16  September  1958  for  similar 
duty  until  16  May  1960,  then  sailed  for  San  Francisco, 
her  home  port  for  barrier  operations  through  1962. 


Finland 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  dp.  22,400  (f.)  ; 1.  580';  b.  60'2";  dr.  31'4"; 
s.  16  k.;  cpl.  414;  a.  4 4",  2 1-pdr.) 

Finland  was  launched  by  W.  Cramp  and  Son, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1902  for  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Co.,  chartered  by  the  Army  Transport 
Service  on  3 June  1917,  and  employed  in  carrying 
cargo  and  troops  to  Europe.  On  24  April  1918  she 
was  delivered  to  the  Navy,  designated  a Troop  Trans- 
port, and  commissioned  26  April,  Commander  W.  J. 
Giles,  in  command. 

Finland  made  13  round  trips  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  in  this  capacity,  transporting  12,864  troops 
to  France  and  returning  28,000  personnel  to  the  United 
States.  On  4 September  1919  she  was  transferred  to 
the  3d  Naval  District  and  on  15  November  decom- 
missioned and  delivered  to  the  War  Department. 


Finnegan 

William  Michael  Finnegan,  bom  18  April  1897  in 
Bessemer,  Mich.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  22  October,  1917, 
and  served  continuously,  rising  to  Chief  Radio  Elec- 
trician 8 November  1929.  His  last  of  many  responsible 
assignments  ashore  and  afloat  was  in  Oklahoma 
(BB-37),  to  which  he  reported  30  August  1941.  Ap- 
pointed ensign  18  November  1941,  Chief  Radio  Elec- 
trician Finnegan  was  killed  in  action  when  his  ship 
was  sunk  in  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 
December  1941. 

(DE-307 : dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3"; 
s.  21  k.;  cpl.  156;  a.  3 3";  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Finnegan  (DE-307)  was  launched  22  February  1944 
by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Schroeder,  sister  of  Ensign  Finnegan;  and  commis- 
sioned 19  August  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  Hoff- 
man, USNR,  in  command. 

Finnegan  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  8 November  1944 
to  serve  as  escort  for  submarines  conducting  training 
exercises  prior  to  their  war  patrols.  She  voyaged  to 
Midway  escorting  a transport  between  11  and  20  De- 
cember, then  returned  to  duty  with  submarines  until 


9 January  1945.  After  amphibious  training  exercises 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Finnegan  sailed  escorting  a 
group  of  LSTs  and  submarine  chasers,  two  of  which 
she  towed  for  parts  of  the  passage  to  Saipan. 

On  15  February  1945,  the  escort  ship  sailed  from 
Saipan  for  the  assault  on  Iwo  Jima,  during  which  she 
screened  transports  as  they  launched  their  boats  for 
the  initial  invasion  19  February.  On  26  February, 
while  escorting  empty  transports  to  Saipan,  Finnegan 
made  a surface  contact  by  radar,  and  was  detached 
from  the  screen  to  locate  and  sink  1-370  in  a 4-hour 
attack,  in  22°45'  N.,  141°27'  E. 

From  Saipan,  Finnegan  screened  the  transports  on 
to  Espiritu  Santo,  arriving  15  March  1945.  She  sailed 

10  days  later  for  Ulithi,  the  vast  base  from  which  the 
Okinawa  assault  was  staged,  and  on  9 April,  she 
reached  the  newly  assaulted  island.  Sailing  on  anti- 
submarine patrols,  as  well  as  screening  assault 
shipping,  Finnegan  fired  to  drive  off  a would-be 
suicide  plane  28  May.  On  10  July  she  departed  Oki- 
nawa for  duty  in  the  Philippines  on  local  escort  and 
patrol  assignments  until  15  September.  Finnegan  then 
sailed  for  Eniwetok,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Charleston, 
where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
27  November  1945. 

Finnegan  received  three  battle  stars  for  world  War 

11  service. 

Fir,  see  Chinquapin 

Fire  Island 

Former  name  retained. 

Fire  Island  (Light  Vessel  No.  68)  was  lent  to  the 
Navy  in  1917  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Light- 
house Service,  and  served  in  the  3d  Naval  District, 
stationed  at  Fire  Island  in  New  York  Bay.  On  1 July 
1919  Fire  Island  was  returned  to  Lighthouse  Service 
operation. 

Firebrand 

A piece  of  burning  wood. 

(Sch:  1.  70';  b.  21';  dr.  10'6";  cpl.  52;  a.  1 6-pdr., 
6 12-pdr.) 

Firebrand,  a schooner,  was  purchased  in  April  1815 
at  New  Orleans;  and  first  put  to  sea  in  August  1815, 
Lieutenant  T.  S.  Cunningham  in  command. 

Cruising  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  New  Orleans,  Firebrand  protected  American 
commerce  from  pirates  and  inforced  the  revenue  laws. 
On  her  first  cruise,  in  August  and  September  1815, 
she  recaptured  an  American  sloop  and  a Spanish  ship 
from  the  pirates  near  Isle  Cayes,  and  captured  an 
armed  schooner  commanded  by  one  of  the  Barataria 
pirates.  Late  in  1819,  she  apprehended  four  smugglers’ 
boats  off  the  Sabine,  and  took  the  armed  schooner 
La  Maison  commanded  by  a buccaneer  from  the  New 
Orleans  area. 

Anchored  near  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  28  July  1819 
to  take  on  provisions  from  Bay  Saint  Louis,  Firebrand 
was  wrecked  on  Square  Handerkerchief  Shoal  in  a 
heavy  gale  that  night.  Thirty-six  of  her  crew,  all  of 
those  who  were  not  ashore  on  provisioning  and  other 
ship’s  business,  were  lost  with  their  ship. 

Firecrest 

A small  European  kinglet. 

I 

Firecrest  (AMC-33)  was  in  service  from  4 April 
1941  to  18  September  1944,  operating  in  the  11th 
Naval  District  out  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Firecrest  was  the  name  assigned  to  AM-394,  but 
contracts  for  construction  were  canceled  on  1 No- 
vember 1945. 

II 

YMS-231  (q.v.)  was  reclassified  Firecrest  (AMS-10) 
17  February  1947. 


Firedrake 

The  fire  dragon  of  mythology. 

( AE-14 : dp.  13,910;  1.  459'2";  b.  63';  dr.  28'3"; 
s.  16  k.;  cpl.  267;  a.  1 5'',  4 3";  cl.  Wrangell) 

Firedrake  (AE-14)  was  launched  12  May  1944  by 
North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.C., 
as  Winged  Racer;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kitchins; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  29  June  1944;  and  commissioned 
27  December  1944,  Commander  A.  Elb,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Firedrake  loaded  ammunition  and  general  cargo  at 
Earle,  N.J.,  from  which  she  sailed  16  February  1945 
for  Ulithi.  Arriving  21  March,  she  put  to  sea  7 April 
to  join  the  replenishment  group  servicing  carriers  off 
Okinawa  and  ships  lying  in  the  anchorages  of  the 
Kerama  Retto.  After  reloading  ammunition  at  Ulithi 
from  16  May  to  4 June,  she  arrived  in  Leyte  Gulf  to 
issue  explosives  until  1 November,  when  she  sailed 
for  the  east  coast.  She  was  decommissioned  at  Orange, 
Tex.,  21  February  1946  and  placed  in  reserve. 

Recommissioned  11  October  1951,  Firedrake  based 
at  San  Francisco  for  annual  tours  of  duty  in  the 
western  Pacific  from  1952  through  1962.  During  the 
first  two  of  these,  she  rearmed  United  Nations  ships  at 
sea  off  Korea  during  war  operations.  Highlights  of 
the  following  years  included  participation  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands  in  1955,  and  calls 


at  a wide  variety  of  oriental  ports.  When  not  deployed 
overseas,  she  has  sailed  out  of  her  home  port  to 
replenish  ships  at  sea  in  west  coast  operations. 

Firedrake  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service  and  four  for  Korean  War  service. 

Firefly 

A nocturnal,  winged,  light-producing  insect. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  333;  1.  109';  b.  29'4";  dph.  11';  cpl.  100; 
a.  4 long  18-pdrs.,  10  18-pdr.  car.) 

Firefly,  a brig  formerly  named  Volant,  was  purchased 
by  Captain  David  Porter  at  New  York  on  8 December 
1814.  The  brig  was  fitted  out  as  flagship  of  a squadron 
of  five  small  ships  . which,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Porter,  was  destined  for  a cruise  in  the  West 
Indies  to  destroy  enemy  commerce.  The  news  of  the 
peace  treaty  with  Britain,  however,  obviated  the 
mission. 

When  war  with  Algiers  culminated  from  piratical 
depredations,  Firefly  commanded  by  Lieutenant  G.  W. 
Rodgers  joined  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur  and  sailed  from  New  York  on  20  May  for  the 
Mediterranean.  A few  days  out  the  squadron  en- 
countered a heavy  gale  which  forced  Firefly  to  return 
to  port  for  repairs  to  a sprung  mast. 

On  18  July  the  brig  weighed  anchor  for  the  Medi- 
terranean where  she  joined  Commodore  William  Bain- 
bridge’s  squadron  to  spend  the  next  several  months 
in  enforcing  the  peace  concluded  with  Algiers  by 
Commodore  Decatur  and  Mr.  William  Shaler,  Consul- 
general  for  the  Barbary  States. 

Firefly  arrived  with  the  squadron  at  Newport,  R.I., 
15  November  1815,  then  proceeded  to  New  York  where 
she  was  laid  up  at  the  navy  yard.  On  3 April  1816  she 
was  sold  at  public  auction  at  New  York. 
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Firefly,  see  Dahlia. 

Firm 

Unyielding. 

I 

Firm  (AM-98)  was  redesignated  PC-1602  (q.v.)  1 
June  1944. 

II 

(AM-444:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Firm  (AM-444)  was  launched  15  April 
1953  by  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Martinac;  and 
commissioned  12  October  1954,  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Renn 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  MSO-444  on  7 
February  1955. 

From  her  home  post  at  Long  Beach,  headquarters 
for  Mine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  Firm  sailed  for  training 
and  exercises  along  the  west  coast,  interrupted  during 
1955  for  her  conversion  to  flagship  for  Mine  Division 
94.  Between  1 March  1956  and  2 November  1956,  and 
again  between  3 November  1958  and  31  May  1959, 
she  served  in  the  Far  East  with  the  7th  Fleet,  exer- 
cising with  ships  of  the  Korean,  Chinese  Nationalist, 
and  Thai  navies,  as  well  as  visiting  a wide  number  of 
Oriental  ports  and  taking  part  in  fleet  training 
schedules.  Through  1962,  she  continued  her  west 
coast  operations  out  of  Long  Beach. 

Fish  Hawk 

Former  name  retained. 

(ScStr : 1.  156'7";  b.  27';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  45;  a.  6 1-pdr.) 

Fish  Hawk,  a screw  steamer,  was  built  by  Pusey 
and  Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1879,  for  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries;  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  4 May 
1898,  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  F. 
Swift,  in  command. 

Fish  Hawk  operated  with  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet 
on  blockade  duty  off  Havana  and  in  miscellaneous 
duties  until  15  September  1898  when  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  returned  to  the  Fish  Commission. 

With  the  United  States  entry  into  World  War  I, 
Fish  Hawk,  Chief  Boatswain,  J.  Mahoney  in  command, 
performed  patrol  and  inspection  duty  in  the  Norfolk 
area  for  the  Navy  under  an  informal  agreement.  Fish 
Hawk  was  officially  taken  over  by  the  Navy  on  loan 
in  July  1918.  She  was  assigned  to  duty  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  where  she  assisted  with  the  development  of 
sonic  submarine  detection  devices.  She  was  returned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  on  1 July  1919. 

Fiske 

Bradley  Allen  Fiske,  born  13  June  1854  in  Lyons, 
New  York,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1874.  In  addition  to  serving  with  distinction  at  sea 
and  ashore,  Fiske  advanced  the  Navy  with  electrical 
and  ordnance  inventions  of  great  significance.  One 
of  the  earliest  to  understand  the  revolutionary  possi- 
bilities of  naval  aviation,  he  wrote  a number  of  books 
of  important  effect  in  gaining  a wider  understanding 
of  the  modern  Navy  by  the  public.  Rear  Admiral  Fiske 
died  in  Yew  York  City  6 April  1942. 

I 

(DE-143 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7"; 
s.  21  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.),  2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

The  first  Fiske  (DE-143)  was  launched  14  March 
1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  spon- 


sored by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Chalkley;  and  commissioned  25 
August  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  P.  Walker  in 
command. 

Fiske  began  her  service  as  a convoy  escort  with  a 
voyage  from  Norfolk  to  Coco  Solo,  C.Z.,  to  New  York 
between  12  and  25  November  1943.  On  3 December, 
the  escort  ship  cleared  Norfolk  on  the  first  of  three 
convoy  assignments  from  Norfolk  and  New  York  to 
Casablanca.  During  the  third  of  these,  on  20  April 
1944,  her  convoy  came  under  attack  by  German  tor- 
pedo bombers  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  but  none 
of  the  enemy  planes  came  within  range  of  Fiske. 

Completing  her  Casablanca  runs  with  her  return  to 
New  York  21  May  1944,  Fiske  joined  the  hunter-killer 
group  formed  around  Wake  Island  (CVE-65)  at 
Norfolk  10  June.  Five  days  later  her  group  sailed  to 
patrol  across  the  Atlantic,  putting  into  Casablanca  to 
replenish  20  to  24  July.  On  2 August,  during  a special 
hunt  for  submarines  known  to  be  transmitting 
weather  information  from  stations  in  the  central  At- 
lantic, Fiske  and  Douglas  L.  Howard  (DE-138)  were 
detached  from  the  task  group  to  investigate  a visual 
contact  both  had  made.  The  contact,  surfaced  U-80U, 
quickly  dived,  but  the  two  escorts  picked  it  up  on 
sonar,  and  began  their  attack  approach.  Suddenly, 
Fiske  was  torpedoed  on  her  starboard  side  amidships, 
and  within  10  minutes,  she  broke  in  two  and  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Thirty  of  her  men  were  killed  and  50 
badly  wounded  by  the  explosion,  but  all  who  survived 
it  were  rescued  by  Farquhar  (DE-139) . 

Fiske  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

II 

(DD-842 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5',  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

The  second  Fiske  (DD-842)  was  launched  8 Sep- 
tember 1945  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ribbentrop;  and  commissioned  28 
November  1945,  Commander  C.  H.  Smith  in  command. 
She  was  reclassified  DDR-842  on  18  July  1952. 

Joining  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  Fiske  served  as  engineer- 
ing school  ship  for  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic,  out  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  made  three  cruises  to  the  Medi- 
terranean for  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  from  her  home 
port  at  Newport  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War.  In  addition,  she  took  part  in  the  regular  schedule 
of  training  operations  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  where  in  1948  she  rescued  10  men  from  a 
small  coastal  freighter  sinking  in  the  Windward 
Passage. 

On  3 January  1951,  Fiske  sailed  from  Newport  for 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Far  East,  reporting  on  12 
February  to  the  7th  Fleet  at  Sasebo  for  duty  in  the 
Korean  War.  Along  with  screening  carrier  task  forces, 
she  patrolled  off  Korea,  joined  in  bombarding  shore 
targets,  and  escorted  shipping  from  Japan  to  the  action 
areas.  Sailing  westward  for  home,  she  arrived  at  New- 
port from  her  round-the-world  cruise  8 August  1951. 
Fiske  was  decommissioned  1 April  1952  for  conversion 
to  a radar  picket  destroyer. 

Recommissioned  25  November  1952,  Fiske  trained 
with  her  new  equipment  in  preparation  for  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  fall  of  1953  in  NATO  Operation 
“Mariner,”  which  took  her  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
In  1954  she  resumed  her  annual  tours  of  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean,  serving  the  carrier  task  forces  of  the 
6th  Fleet  as  radar  picket.  Her  training  operations 
when  assigned  to  the  2d  Fleet  for  duty  in  the  western 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean  included  special  work  in 
development  of  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  air  de- 
fense. Homeported  at  Mayport,  Fla.,  from  August 
1960,  Fiske  joined  in  NATO  exercises  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  the  fall  of  1960,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  sailed  for  patrol  duty  in  the  Caribbean. 

Fiske  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean  War 
service. 
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Fitch 

LeRoy  Fitch,  bom  1 October  1835  in  Logansport, 
Ind.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class  of 
1856,  and  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War  and  afterward.  Commanding  Moose  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  he  pursued  General  J.  H.  Morgan, 
CSA,  the  famed  raider,  for  500  miles  up  the  Ohio 
River,  frustrating  Morgan’s  attempts  to  cross  the  river 
and  retire  to  Confederate  territory.  Commander  Fitch 
died  in  Logansport,  Ind.,  13  April  1875. 

(DD-462 : dp.  1,630;  1.  347'10";.  b.  36'1";  dr.  15'8"; 
s.  38  k.;  cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Bristol) 

Fitch  (DD-462)  was  launched  14  June  1941  by  Boston 
Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Thomas,  grand- 
niece of  Commander  Fitch;  and  commissioned  3 Febru- 
ary 1942,  Lieutenant  Commander  H.  Crommelin  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  DMS-25  on  15  No- 
vember 1944,  and  again  classified  DD-462  on  15  July 
1955. 

Fitch’s  first  mission,  between  1 July  1942  and  5 
August,  was  to  escort  Ranger  (CV-4)  to  a point  off 
the  Gold  Coast,  where  the  carrier  flew  off  Army  planes 
for  the  base  at  Accra.  The  destroyer  returned  to 
Norfolk  5 August  for  exercises  in  preparation  for  the 
assault  on  North  Africa,  for  which  she  sailed  from 
Bermuda  25  October.  Screening  Ranger  and  two  es-, 
cort  carriers,  Fitch  took  part  in  the  landings  at  Fed- 
hala,  French  Morocco,  on  8 November,  and  guarded 
the  carriers  as  they  flew  Army  planes  off  to  the  cap- 
tured airfield  at  Port  Lyautey.  Returning  to  Norfolk 

24  November,  Fitch  joined  in  exercises  in  Casco  and 
Chesapeake  Bays,  and  performed  coastal  escort  duty, 
sailing  as  far  south  as  the  Canal  Zone,  through  the 
remainder  of  1942. 

On  8 January  1943,  Fitch  cleared  Norfolk  with 
Ranger  on  the  first  of  two  voyages  to  launch  aircraft 
to  North  African  bases.  Operations  with  Ranger  com- 
pleted, Fitch  served  on  patrol  out  of  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, from  6 April  to  12  May,  then  sailed  to 
Scapa  Flow,  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland,  to  join  the 
British  Home  Fleet  for  patrol  duty  between  that  base 
and  Iceland.  She  served  on  this  duty  through  the 
summer,  protecting  northern  convoys,  then  returned 
to  Norfolk  9 August. 

Sailing  2 September  1943  to  escort  a convoy  to 
Londonderry,  N.I.,  Fitch  continued  to  Thruso  Bay, 
where  on  20  September  she  embarked  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Frank  Knox  and  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark  for 
transportation  to  Scapa  Flow.  Operating  out  of  Scapa 
Flow  for  the  next  two  months,  Fitch  screened  Ranger 
as  her  planes  attacked  German  forces  and  installations 
near  Bodo,  Norway,  on  4 October,  and  patrolled  off 
Spitzbergen  as  the  men  of  the  weather  station  there 
were  relieved  and  resupplied. 

Fitch  returned  to  Boston  3 December  1943  to  resume 
coastal  and  Caribbean  escort  duty  and  to  take  part  in 
hunter-killer  operations  in  the  western  Atlantic  until 

25  April  1944,  when  she  got  underway  from  Norfolk 
for  Belfast,  North  Ireland.  In  the  great  buildup  for 
the  Normandy  invasion,  Fitch  escorted  single  ships 
and  convoys  between  Belfast  and  Plymouth,  England, 
and  took  part  in  training  exercises  until  6 June,  when 
she  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  assault. 

Arriving  off  Utah  Beach  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
invasion,  Fitch  followed  the  minesweepers  through  the 
newly  swept  channels  to  within  2,000  yards  of  the 
coast.  Her  mission  was  to  draw  out  and  silence 
German  batteries  prior  to  the  landings.  In  addition 
to  her  effective  gunfire,  Fitch  rescued  the  survivors 
of  mined  Corry  (DD-463),  keeping  up  her  fire  at  the 
shore  batteries  as  she  did  so.  After  2 days  screening 
the  transport  area,  she  returned  to  Plymouth  for 
supplies,  then  continued  to  give  fire  support  and  to 
patrol  off  the  beachheads  until  19  June.  Convoy  escort 


duty  around  the  British  Isles  was  her  assignment  until 
4 July,  when  she  sailed  from  Belfast  for  Oran,  and 
exercises  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 

Fitch  sortied  from  Taranto,  Italy,  11  August  1944 
for  the  invasion  of  Southern  France  on  15  August, 
during  which  she  spotted  the  fire  of  battleship  Texas 
(BB-35)  as  well  as  firing  in  the  prelanding  bombard- 
ment. Until  25  October,  she  supported  the  buildup  in 
Southern  France  by  escorting  convoys  moving  be- 
tween Naples,  Palermo,  Oran,  Gibraltar,  and  Marseil- 
les. Between  her  return  to  Norfolk  10  November  and 
3 January  1945,  when  she  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  Fitch 
was  converted  to  a high-speed  minesweeper. 

Arriving  at  Pearl  Harbor  10  February  1945,  Fitch 
trained  in  minesweeping  exercises  there  and  at  Ulithi, 
where  her  propellers  were  badly  damaged  when  she 
ran  afoul  of  a coral  pinnacle.  Repairs  were  made  at 
Pearl  Harbor  between  10  April  and  6 August,  when 
she  sailed  to  join  the  3d  Fleet  off  Japan.  Fitch  began 
sweeping  the  entrance  to  Tokyo  Bay  28  August,  and 
was  present  for  the  surrender  ceremonies  on  2 Sep- 
tember. She  continued  to  sweep  off  Japan  and  in  the 
East  China  Sea  until  returning  to  San  Diego  23 
December. 

On  9 January  1946,  Fitch  arrived  at  Norfolk,  where 
she  was  immobilized  for  a month.  She  voyaged  be- 
tween Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  New  York  transferring 
minesweeper  crews  for  several  months,  and  in  No- 
vember, from  her  home  port  at  Charleston,  began 
regular  operations  training  Mine  Force  officers, 
exercising  in  the  Caribbean  and  along  the  east  coast, 
and  cruising  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1949,  1951,  and 
1953.  During  1955,  she  conducted  tests  in  the  Carib- 
bean for  the  Operational  Development  Force.  Fitch 
was  decommissioned  at  Charleston  24  February  1956 
and  placed  in  reserve. 

Fitch  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Fixity 

Stability. 

(AM-235:  dp.  530;  1.  184'6";  b.  33';  dr.  9'9";  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  104;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Admirable) 

Fixity  (AM-235)  was  launched  4 September  1944  by 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  and  Dredging  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  P.  J.  Toien;  and  commissioned  29 
December  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  A.  P.  Krieger, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Sailing  from  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  4 March  1945,  Fixity 
trained  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  rest  of  the 
month,  then  crossed  the  Pacific  on  convoy  escort  duty 
to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and  Okinawa.  From  her  arrival 
there  16  May,  Fixity  took  station  in  the  inner  screen 
protecting  the  masses  of  shipping  at  the  island,  on 
22  June  driving  off  a lone  Japanese  airplane  which 
attempted  to  attack  her.  She  served  on  patrol  and 
escort  at  Okinawa  until  30  August,  then  began  mine- 
sweeping operations  off  Korea,  concentrating  on  the 
approaches  to  Jinsen.  On  8 September  she  rendezvoused 
with  the  amphibious  force  bringing  troops  to  occupy 
Jinsen,  into  which  she  accompanied  them. 

Fixity  arrived  at  Sasebo  10  September  1945,  and 
based  there  for  sweeping  operations  in  Japanese  waters 
until  February  1946,  when  she  sailed  for  the  west 
coast  and  inactivation.  She  was  decommissioned  at 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  6 November  1946,  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  23  January  1948. 

Fixity  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Flag 

A standard,  banner,  ensign. 

(ScStr : dp.  938;  1.  193';  b.  30'10";  dr.  15';  a.  6 8" 

r.f.) 
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Flag  was  purchased  26  April  1861  as  Phineas 
Sprague,  and  renamed  and  commissioned  28  May  1861, 
Lieutenant  Commander  L.  C.  Sartori  in  command. 

Flag  reported  for  duty  in  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  6 June  1861.  Aside 
from  periods  in  the  North  for  repairs,  she  patrolled 
the  coastal  waters  of  the  Carolinas  until  early  1865. 
Flag  captured  or  shared  in  the  capture  of  many  block- 
ade runners,  making  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Navy’s  successful  efforts  to  sever  the  Confeder- 
acy’s supply  lines  from  aborad. 

On  24  November  1861,  she  joined  Seneca  and  Poca- 
hontas in  taking  possession  of  Tybee  Island,  evacuated 
previously  by  the  Confederates,  and  2 days  later,  drove 
several  southern  ships  back  into  Fort  Pulaski,  from 
which  they  were  attempting  to  sail.  She  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Fernandina,  Fla.,  in  March  1862,  and 
in  the  general  engagement  of  the  fleet  with  the  forts 
in  Charleston  Harbor  7 April  1863.  She  returned  to 
New  York  16  February  1865,  was  decommissioned 
there  25  February  1865,  and  sold  12  July  1865. 

Flagler 

A county  in  Florida. 

(AK-181:  dp.  7,125;  1.  338'6";  b.  50';  dr.  21'1"; 
s.  12  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  1 3";  cl.  Alamosa) 

Flagler  (AK-181)  was  launched  24  March  1945  by 
Kaiser  Cargo  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Calif.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Smith;  and  commissioned  18  May  1945, 
Lieutenant  P.  S.  Smith,  USNR,  in  command. 

Flagler  sailed  from  San  Francisco  5 July  1945  with 
cargo  for  Ulithi  and  Leyte  Gulf,  where  she  discharged 
the  last  of  her  load  6 August.  Here  she  loaded  supplies 
and  men  for  Okinawa,  from  which  she  sailed  29  Au- 
gust for  Guam  and  Saipan.  Okinawa-bound  again  12 
September,  Flagler  sailed  through  a raging  typhoon, 
which  caused  some  damage  to  the  ship,  but  arrived 
safely  18  September.  Twice  while  at  Okinawa  she 
put  to  sea  to  avoid  typhoons,  evading  the  first.  During 
the  second,  on  9 October,  she  was  grounded.  Success 
in  a difficult  salvage  operation  refloated  her  26 
October.  Flagler  was  decommissioned  at  Okinawa  24 
December  1945,  and  returned  to  her  owners. 


Flaherty 

Francis  Charles  Flaherty,  born  15  March  1919  in 
Charlotte,  Mich.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  6 July 
1940,  and  was  appointed  ensign  12  December  1940. 
Serving  in  Oklahoma  (BB-37),  he  sacrificed  his  life  in 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941, 
when  as  his  ship  was  being  abandoned,  he  remained 
in  a turret  holding  a flashlight  so  that  all  of  his  men 
could  see  to  escape.  For  this  supreme  devotion  to  duty, 
Ensign  Flaherty  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor. 

(DE-135 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.),  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Edsall) 

Flaherty  (DE-135)  was  launched  17  January  1943 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Flaherty,  sister-in-law  of  Ensign 
Flaherty;  and  commissioned  26  June  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  M.  W.  Firth  in  command. 

Between  4 September  1943  and  15  February  1944, 
Flaherty  made  three  voyages  from  the  east  coast  to 
Casablanca  on  convoy  escort  duty.  At  Norfolk  on  7 
March  1944,  she  joined  the  hunter-killer  group  formed 
around  Guadalcanal  (CVE— 60),  sailing  for  a patrol 
which  took  her  group  across  to  Casablanca.  On  the 
return  passage,  off  Madeira  on  9 April,  Flaherty 
fired  in  the  action  which  sank  U-515,  for  which  she 
shared  in  the  credit  with  three  other  escorts  and 
carrier  aircraft. 


Returning  to  New  York  27  April  1944,  Flaherty 
rejoined  the  Guadalcanal  group  at  Norfolk  10  May, 
and  5 days  later  sailed  on  a patrol  which  was  to 
win  the  task  group  a Presidential  Unit  Citation.  On 
4 June,  in  a well-planned  and  executed  operation,  her 
group  captured  intact  U-505.  The  only  capture  by 
American  forces  of  a German  submarine  on  the  high 
seas  during  the  war,  this  dramatic  operation  provided 
essential  intelligence  for  future  antisubmarine  warfare. 
Flaherty’s  role  during  the  action  was  close  screening 
for  Guadalcanal,  from  which  the  attack  and  seizure 
were  directed.  She  returned  to  New  York  from  this 
patrol  22  June. 

Between  15  July  1944  and  7 November,  Flaherty 
completed  two  more  hunter-killer  patrols  with  the 
Guadalcanal  group,  then  served  as  school  ship  for  the 
Naval  Training  Center  at  Miami.  Training  in  the 
Caribbean  with  carriers  followed,  until  she  sailed  from 
Mayport,  Fla.,  9 April  for  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 
This  was  her  base  for  duty  on  the  barrier  line 
established  in  the  last  months  of  the  European  phase 
of  the  war  to  prevent  desperate  U-boats  from  pene- 
trating the  western  Atlantic.  On  24  April,  Frederick 
C.  Davis  (DE-136)  was  torpedoed  while  investigating 
a submarine  contact,  and  Flaherty  dashed  to  rescue 
her  survivors.  After  three  men  had  been  taken  on 
board,  Flaherty  picked  the  submarine  up  by  sonar, 
and  moved  in  to  attack.  Seven  other  escorts  joined 
her  in  the  10-hour  hunt,  which  resulted  in  forcing 
U-5U6  to  the  surface,  where  she  was  sunk  by  gunfire. 
She  recovered  five  of  the  U-boat’s  survivors,  including 
the  commanding  officer. 

Flaherty  returned  to  New  York  11  May  1945,  and  2 
weeks  later  sailed  on  convoy  escort  duty  to  Le  Havre 
and  Southampton.  She  returned  to  duty  guarding 
carriers  training  off  Norfolk  and  Charleston  until  ar- 
riving at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  12  January  1946. 
There  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve 
17  June  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
Flaherty  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Flambeau 

A flaming  torch. 

I 

(Brig:  t.  300;  1.  107';  b.  26';  dph.  11'9";  cpl.  100; 
a.  2 18-pdr.,  10  18-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Flambeau,  a brig,  was  purchased  3 De- 
cember 1814  as  Leader,  and  fitted  out  for  duty,  Lieu- 
tenant J.  B.  Nicholson  in  command. 

Flambeau  sailed  from  New  York  20  May  1815  in 
Commodore  Stephen  Decatur’s  squadron,  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  war  with  Algiers.  The  squadron 
raised  Gibraltar  in  mid- June,  and  proceeding  for 
Algiers,  captured  the  46-gun  frigate  Mashuda  and  the 
22-gun  brig  Estedio.  Arriving  off  Algiers  28  June, 
Commodore  Decatur  and  the  American  Consul  for  the 
Barbary  States  negotiated  an  honorable  peace  treaty 
with  the  Dey  within  2 days. 

The  squadron  sailed  on  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to 
receive  indemnity  for  prizes  given  up  to  the  British 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  after  a round  of  visits  at 
Mediterranean  ports,  sailed  from  Gibraltar  for  home 
6 October  1815.  On  the  24th,  in  a heavy  gale, 
Flambeau  became  separated  from  the  squadron,  and 
pushed  on  alone  to  reach  Newport,  R.I.,  9 November 

1815.  Three  weeks  later  she  arrived  at  New  York, 
where  she  was  placed  in  ordinary  until  sold  3 April 

1816. 

II 

( ScStr : dp.  850;  1.  180';  b.  30';  dr.  11';  a.  1 30-pdr. 
r.,  1 20-pdr.  r.) 
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The  second  Flambeau  was  built  in  1861  by  Lawrence 
and  Foulks,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  purchased  by  the  Navy  14 
November  1861;  and  commissioned  27  November  1861, 
Lieutenant  Commander  W.  G.  Temple  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron, 
Flambeau  arrived  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  11  De- 
cember 1861,  and  for  a month  patrolled  this  key  base 
for  blockade  runners.  On  22  January  1862,  Flambeau 
arrived  at  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  from  which  she  was 
ordered  to  blockade  Stono  Inlet,  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Charleston  Harbor.  For  the  next  year,  she  cruised 
off  Charleston,  sharing  in  the  capture  of  several  prizes, 
and  sending  a party  ashore  28  December  to  destroy 
the  abandoned  fort  on  Bull’s  Island.  Again  in  Bull’s 
Bay  on  31  January  1863,  she  sent  a foraging  party 
ashore,  all  of  whom  were  captured.  The  next  day 
Flambeau  sent  a rescue  party,  who  lost  one  man  killed 
and  one  wounded  when  attacked  by  Confederates. 

In  February  1863,  Flambeau  delivered  stores  to  ships 
on  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  then  returned  to 
duty  off  Charleston  until  April.  After  repairs  at 
Washington,  she  joined  her  squadron  at  New  Inlet  from 
May  through  September,  taking  schooner  Betty  Krat- 
zer  prize  on  23  June.  She  then  served  at  Fernandina, 
Fla.,  where  on  28  November  she  took  the  schooner 
John  Gilpin  prize.  She  returned  to  New  York  where 
between  10  February  1864  and  2 June  she  was  out  of 
commission  for  repairs. 

Rejoining  her  squadron  21  June  1864,  Flambeau  was 
ordered  to  Georgetown,  S.C.,  where  on  23  June  she 
fired  on  Confederate  cavalry  and  men  at  work  on  two 
wrecks  on  the  beach,  dispersing  them.  She  continued 
to  blockade  the  Carolina  coast,  and  to  carry  supplies 
from  the  base  at  Port  Royal  to  the  fleet  of  Charleston 
through  the  remainder  of  the  war.  She  returned  to 
New  York  Navy  Yard  31  May  1865,  was  decommis- 
sioned 7 June  1865,  and  sold  12  July  1865. 

Ill 

(IX-192:  dp.  15,800  (f.) ; 1.  445';  b.  59';  dr.  26'6"; 
s.  10  k. ; cpl.  83;  a.  1 5",  1 3";  cl.  Flambeau) 

The  third  Flambeau,  a tanker,  was  built  in  1919  by 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  as 
S.  B.  Hunt ; acquired  by  the  Navy  8 January  1945;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  R.  S.  Green, 
USNR,  in  command. 

Commissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Flambeau  was  con- 
verted there  for  use  as  an  oil  storage  ship  in  which 
capacity  she  served  at  Saipan  until  July,  and  then  at 
Iwo  Jima.  She  sailed  from  Pearl  Harbor  30  December 
for  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  5 
April  1946,  and  returned  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration. 


Flambeau  River,  see  LSMR-503 


Flame 

State  of  blazing  combustion. 

The  name  Flame  was  assigned  to  AM-236  on  6 Au- 
gust 1942,  but  construction  was  canceled  on  6 June 
1944. 


Flamingo 

A long-legged  aquatic  bird. 

I 

(AM:  dp.  950;  1.  187T0";  b.  35'6";  dr.  9'10";  s. 
14  k. ; cpl.  72;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Lapwing) 

The  first  Flamingo  (AM-32)  was  launched  24  Au- 
gust 1918  by  New  Jersey  Drydock  and  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Elizabethport,  N.J.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Louise 


Hovick;  and  commissioned  12  February  1919,  Lieu- 
tenant F.  J.  Mayer  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
AM-32  on  17  July  1920. 

From  March  into  May  1919,  Flamingo  was  based  on 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  for  towing  duty 
and  to  carry  stores  in  the  local  area.  She  sailed  18 
May  1919  for  Boston,  where  she  joined  four  other 
minesweepers  for  passage  to  Kirkwall,  Orkney  Islands, 
Scotland,  and  duty  lifting  the  numerous  mines  laid  in 
the  North  Sea  during  World  War  I.  Returning  to 
the  United  States  20  November  1919,  she  was  over- 
hauled at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  then  placed  in  reserve  18 
November  1920.  Flamingo  was  decommissioned  5 May 
1922,  and  transferred  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
23  January  1923. 

II 

The  second  Flamingo  (AMC-22)  was  in  service  from 
6 June  1941  to  10  December  1945,  serving  in  the  4th 
Naval  District  and  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command. 
She  was  redesignated  IX-180  on  17  July  1944. 

III 

On  17  February  1947  YMS-238  (q.v.)  was  named 
Flamingo  and  redesignated  AMS-11. 

Flasher 

A large  edible  fish,  also  known  as  tripletail,  found 
in  the  western  Atlantic  from  Cape  Cod  to  northern 
South  America. 

(SS-249 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Flasher  (SS-249)  was  launched  20  June  1943  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Saunders;  and  commissioned  25  September  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  R.  T.  Whitaker  in  command. 

Flasher  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London 
15  December  1943  to  prepare  for  her  first  war  patrol, 
for  which  she  sailed  6 January  1944.  Bound  for  her 
patrol  area  off  Mindoro,  she  sank  her  first  target  18 
January,  sending  a 2,900-ton  former  gunboat  to  the 
bottom.  Adding  to  what  would  be  the  greatest  total 
of  enemy  tonnage  credited  to  an  American  submarine 
in  World  War  II,  she  sank  a freighter  off  Manila  5 
February,  and  sank  two  cargo  ships  of  the  same 
convoy  on  14  February.  Flasher  arrived  at  Fremantle 
29  February  to  refit. 

Action-bound  once  more,  the  submarine  departed 
Fremantle  4 April  1944  for  the  coast  of  French  Indo- 
china on  her  second  war  patrol.  On  29  April  she 


r 


USS  Franklin  ( Ship-of-the-line) 
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DECLASSIFIED 

FC5-18/A16-3  SUBMARINE  SQUADRCK  EIGHTEEN  Ilk 

S espial  08  Care  of  Ploot  Post  Offico, 

San  Francisco,  California, 
3 January  1945* 


FIRST  ENDORSEMENT  to 
USS  FLASHER  (SS249) 
Report  of  Fifth  War 
Pati'ol . 


From: 

To: 

Via: 


The  Commander  Submarine  Squadron  EIGHTEEN. 
The  Commander  in  Chief,  UNITED  STATES  FLEET. 

(1)  The  Commander  Submarine?.  SEVENTH  FLEET. 

(2)  The  Commander  SEVENTH  FLEET, 


Subject:  U.S.S.  FLASHER  (SS249)  - Report  of  Fifth  Ear  Patrol. 

1.  The  fifth  war  patrol  of  the  FLASHER  was  conducted  in  the 

SOUTH  CHINA  SEA,  in  areas  west  of  LUZON  and  adjacent  to  the  FRENCH  INDO- 
CHINA Coast..  FLASHER  participated  in  two  wolf  packs,  one  with  HANXBILL 
and  EECUNA,  the  other  composed  of  HOE,  BECUNA,  DACE  and  PADDLE. 


2,  This  patrol  was  of  49  days  duration,  34  of  which  wero  spent 
in  the  assigned  areas.  It  is  significant  that  only  ono  full  day  was  spent 
submerged.  This  resulted  in  excellent  area  coverage  and  presented  the  ad- 
vantage of  FLASHER  being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  far  the  sub- 
sequent attacks  which  took  place, 

3.  Attack  Ho.  1.  Acting  on  a contact  report  received  tr on 
HATKBILL  on  4 December  the  FLASHER  was  able  to  develop  the  first  attack 
upon  a DD  which  was  part  of  a convey  composed  of  on  AO,  a not  tender  and 
jovcral  smaller  escorts.  Four  torpedoes  were  fired  at  tho  DD  fron  a range 
of  1650  yards  on  approximately  9G°  track  angles  to  obtain  two  hits  in  the 
vicinity  of  tho  engine  rocin  spaces. 


Attack  No.  2.  Immediately  after  disposing  of  tho  DO  tho 
FLASHER  then  brought  the  stern  tubes  to  boor  !«d  two  torpedoes  wero  firod 
at  the  AO  from  1900  yards  on  about  65°  track  angles  both  of  which  hit  dad 
ecu sod  it  to  catch  fire.  At  this  tine  the  oscorta  took  charge  ami  FLASHER 
was  subjected  to  a very  thorough  depth  charging. 

Attack  No.  3.  Upon  regaining  pori scopo  depth  FLASHER  again 
took  tho  initiative  und  closed  the  convoy  to  attack  what  appeared  to  bo  an- 
other DD  and  the  damaged  AO  which  pro con tod  thorns elvos  as  overlapping*  A 
total  of  six  torpodoos  wo ro  firod  from  about  2000  yards  an  120°  track  angina 
with  four  of  thorn  aimed  at  tho  DD  and  two  aimed  at  the  A0*  Four  hits  wore 
nottod  in  the  DD  while  tho  AO  did  not  nppoar  to  be  affected*  Again  FLASHER 
was  given  a vary  thorough  working  over  which  sho  suocossfully  rodo  out  and 
ovadod. 

Attack  No.  A.  Undaunted  by  counterattacks  FLASHER  surfaood 
In  tho  late  afternoon  and  observed  tho  A0  to  be  still  burning  and  in  an 
awash  condition.  At  dork  the  subnorino  closed  in  far  tho  kill  and  firod 
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Submarine  Squadron  Eighteen  report  on  USS  Flasher  (SS-249)  fifth  war  patrol 


FC5-13/A16-3  SUBMARINE  SQUADRON  EIGHTEEN  Uk 

Serial  C8  Caro  of  Floot  Post  Office, 

San  Francisco,  California, 
3 January  1945, 


FIRST  ENDORSEMENT  to 
USS  FLASHER  CSS 249)  - 
Report  cf  Fifth  War 
Patrol, 

Subject:  V.S.S,  FLASHER  (SS249)  - Report  of  Fifth  Far  Patrol, 


ono  torpodo  fror  600  yards  on  90°  track  angle  to  dispose  of  this  monaco  to 
navigation  which  had  withstood  the  attacks  provioualy  described. 

Attack  Ho.  5.  On  the  morning  of  21  December  FLASHER  con- 
tacted a convoy  of  five  Ao : s escorted  by  and  DD  and  three  petrol  craft 
which  she  chased  and  tracked  until  the  early  morning  of  22  December.  Tak- 
ing advantago  of  the  lackadaisical  tactics  of  the  DD  escort  the  FLASHER  ■ 
attacked  from  the  surface  the  twro  loading  AC's  of  the  column  with  three 
torpedoes  each  from  the  bow  tubes  et  a range  of  2200  yards  on  115°  track 
angle 8.  Two  hits  were  obtained  on  each  ship  which  set  them  afire  and 
caused  them  to  blow  up. 

Attack  Mo.  6.  This  was  the  second  phase  of  the  pro coding 
attack  trhon  FLASHER  came  about  rapidly  and  fired  fo»ir  torpedoes  froo  the 
atom  tubes  at  the  third  AO  of  the  coluwi  from  19C0  yards  range  on  130° 
track  angles  to  obtain  two  hits.  After  burning  for  some  time  it  too  blew 
up  and  disappeared.  The  engagement  was  broken  off  after  a short  period  of 
evasion  vith  tho  DD  which  apparently  nova r sighted  the  submarine. 

4,  Vith  tho  oxcoptlon  of  nmbor  throe  main  ongino  the  material 
condition  was  vary  good.  She  will  bo  given  a normal  refit  by  U.S.S.  KURfALf 
and  Submarine  Division  1S2  Relief  Crew,  . 

5,  Cleanliness  of  the  ship  upon  return  from  patrol  was  excep- 
tional. The  morale  of  the  crew  is  very  high. 

6,  The  Squadron  Commander  extends  his  hoartioet  congratulations 
to  tho  Commanding  Officer,  officers  and  crow  upon  the  results  of  this  high- 
ly effective  patrol  and  for  adding  to  tho  olroady  illustrious  rocord  of  tho 
FIAST’ER.  Sin co  there  was  so  much  incendiary  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  it  night  bo  called  tho  "Flaming  Action"  patrol. 


c.c.  Burlingame; 

doting. 
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contacted  the  river  gunboat  Tahure  guarding  a 
freighter  off  Hon  Doi  Islands,  and  sank  both.  After 
sinking  a large  cargo  ship  in  the  Sulu  Sea  3 May, 
Flasher  shaped  course  for  Fremantle,  arriving  28 
May  for  refit  until  19  June. 

Flasher  made  her  third  war  patrol  in  the  South 
China  Sea,  where  on  28  June  1944  she  contacted  a 
heavily  escorted  convoy  of  13  ships.  She  made  a 
cautious  approach,  undeterred  by  the  escort,  and 
shortly  after  midnight  29  June,  broke  into  the  convoy 
to  sink  a freighter  and  badly  damage  a large  passenger- 
cargo  ship.  Her  next  victim  was  a freighter,  sunk  7 
July.  Twelve  days  later,  Flasher  sighted  cruiser  Oi, 
escorted  by  a destroyer.  Two  attacks,  each  followed 
by  a heavy  depth  charge  retaliation  from  the  de- 
stroyer, sufficed  to  sink  this  choice  target,  a fact 
confirmed  several  hours  later  when  a periscope  ob- 
servation revealed  only  the  destroyer  in  sight.  Seven 
days  later,  she  sank  another  important  target,  a 
merchant  tanker,  and  the  same  day  damaged  another 
tanker  later  sunk  by  one  of  her  sisters.  With  all  her 
torpedoes  gone,  Flasher  put  back  for  Fremantle,  where 
she  replenished  and  refitted  between  7 and  30  August. 

During  her  fourth  war  patrol,  ir.  the  Philippines, 
Flasher  headed  a coordinated  attack  group  which 
included  two  other  submarines.  Although  she  was  on 
lifeguard  station  during  the  air  attacks  preliminary 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines  during  part  of  this 
patrol,  Flasher  sank  three  ships,  a former  light  cruiser 
on  18  September,  a transport  on  27  September,  and  a 
cargo  ship  on  4 October.  She  returned  to  Fremantle 
20  October. 

Heading  the  same  attack  group,  Flasher  now  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  W.  Grider,  sailed 
on  her  fifth  war  patrol  15  November  1944,  bound  for 
Camranh  Bay.  On  4 December  one  of  her  companions 
reported  a tanker  convoy,  and  Flasher  set  a course 
which  would  bring  her  to  the  target.  As  she  made 
her  approach  in  a heavy  downpour,  a destroyer  sud- 
denly loomed  up  before  her,  and  Flasher  launched  her 
first  spread  of  torpedoes  at  this  escort.  The  destroyer 
was  stopped  by  two  hits,  and  began  listing  and  smok- 
ing heavily.  Flasher  got  a spread  of  torpedoes  away 
at  a tanker  before  she  was  forced  deep  by  a second 
destroyer,  which  dropped  16  depth  charges.  Rising  to 
periscope  depth,  Flasher  located  the  tanker  burning 
and  covered  by  yet  a third  destroyer.  Speedily  re- 
loading, she  prepared  to  sink  the  destroyer  and  finish 
off  the  tanker,  and  though  almost  blinded  by  rain- 
squalls,  she  did  just  this  with  a salvo  of  four  torpedoes, 
two  of  which  hit  the  destroyer,  and  two  of  which 
passed  beneath  her  as  planned  to  hit  the  tanker.  Once 
more,  counter-attack  forced  Flasher  down,  and  when 
she  surfaced  she  found  no  trace  of  the  two  damaged 
destroyers.  The  tanker,  blazing  away,  was  still 
guarded  by  three  escorts  until  abandoned  at  sunset, 
when  Flasher  sank  her  with  one  torpedo.  The  two 
destroyers,  both  found  after  the  war  to  have  been 
sunk,  were  Kishinami  and  Iwanami. 

Flasher  contacted  another  well-guarded  tanker  con- 
voy on  the  morning  of  21  December  1944,  and  she 
began  a long  chase,  getting  into  position  to  attack 
from  the  unguarded  shoreward  side.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion, Flasher  attacked  and  sank  three  of  the  tankers, 
receiving  no  counter-attack  since  the  enemy  apparently 
believed  he  had  stumbled  into  a minefield.  One  of 
these  tankers  was  the  largest  she  sank  during  the 
war,  the  other  two,  of  the  same  displacement,  were 
tied  for  third-largest. 

Refitting  at  Fremantle  once  more  between  2 and  29 
January  1945,  Flasher  made  her  sixth  war  patrol  on 
the  coast  of  Indochina.  Contacts  were  few,  but  on  21 
February  she  sank  a sea  truck  by  surface  gunfire,  and 
4 days  later  sank  a cargo  ship  with  torpedoes.  She 
completed  her  patrol  upon  her  arrival  at  Pearl  Harbor 
3 April  1945,  and  sailed  a few  days  later  for  a west 
coast  overhaul. 

Bound  for  Guam  on  a seventh  war  patrol  at  the 


close  of  the  war,  Flasher  was  ordered  back  to  New 
London,  where  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  16  March  1946. 

Flasher  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
her  brilliantly  successful  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  war 
patrols.  For  her  six  war  patrols,  each  designated 
“Successful,”  she  received  six  battle  stars.  She  is 
credited  with  having  sunk  a total  of  100,231  tons  of 
Japanese  shipping. 


Fleming 

Richard  Eugene  Fleming,  born  2 November  1917  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  entered  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
aviation  training  20  January  1940.  Captain  Fleming 
served  as  Flight  Officer  of  the  Marine  Scout  Bombing 
Squadron  stationed  at  Midway,  and  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  extra- 
ordinary heroism  and  courage  in  the  Battle  of  Midway, 
during  which  he  led  an  attack  on  a Japanese  carrier 
4 June  1942  and  was  killed  while  attacking  another 
carrier  5 June. 


The  name  Fleming  was  originally  assigned  to 
DE-271  on  23  February  1943,  and  canceled  and  re- 
assigned to  DE-32  on  14  June  1943. 

I 

(DE-32:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289';  b.  35'1";  dr.  8'3";  s.  21 
k.;  cpl.  156;  a.  3 3”,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Fleming  (DE-32)  was  launched  16  June  1943  by  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Ruther- 
ford; and  commissioned  18  September  1943,  Lieutenant 
Commander  R.  J.  Toner,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Fleming 
arrived  at  Tarawa  15  January  1944  for  local  patrol 
and  escort  duty,  as  well  as  escort  missions  to  Makin, 
Majuro,  Funafuti,  and  Kwajalein,  through  April.  She 
returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  brief  overhaul  between 
19  May  and  7 June,  then  sailed  for  Eniwetok  where 
she  joined  a convoy  bound  for  newly  assaulted  Guam, 
arriving  27  June.  Fleming  patrolled  off  Orote,  and 
escorted  merchantmen  from  Guam  to  Tinian  and 
Eniwetok  until  20  August,  when  she  sailed  to  escort 
an  attack  transport  to  Saipan  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

Completing  her  assignment  in  the  Marianas  opera- 
tion, Fleming  acted  as  target  for  submarines  training 
in  Hawaiian  waters  until  17  October  1944,  when  she 
arrived  at  Eniwetok  to  begin  4 months  of  uninter- 
rupted convoy  escort  duty  between  Eniwetok  and 
Ulithi,  the  great  base  whose  buildup  was  essential  to 
the  forthcoming  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  operations. 
On  the  night  of  8 January  1945,  guarding  two  tankers 
en  route  from  Ulithi  to  Eniwetok,  Fleming  made  a radar 
contact  and  began  the  five  hedgehog  and  depth  charge 
attacks  with  which  she  sank  the  Japanese  submarine 
1-362  just  after  midnight  14  January. 

Late  in  February  1945  and  early  in  March,  Fleming 
made  escort  voyages  from  Eniwetok  to  Saipan  and 
Guam,  then  on  13  March  arrived  at  Ulithi  to  prepare 
for  the  Okinawa  assault.  She  sortied  21  March  in  the 
screen  for  escort  carriers  who  provided  close  air 
support  to  the  initial  landings  on  1 April,  and  sailed 
with  them  until  17  April  when  she  departed  the  action 
area  to  escort  Natoma  Bay  (CVE-62)  to  Guam  for 
repairs.  The  escort  carrier  and  destroyer  escort  sailed 
from  Guam  4 May  to  return  to  duty  at  Okinawa  4 
days  later. 

On  20  May  1945,  still  screening  the  escort  carriers, 
Fleming  splashed  two  of  three  Japanese  planes  which 
attempted  to  kamikaze  or  bomb  her,  driving  the  third 
away.  Five  days  later,  she  rescued  11  survivors  of 
LSM-135  and  20  of  Bates  (APD-47),  both  sunk  by 
kamikazes.  Fleming  continued  to  serve  off  Okinawa 
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until  5 July  when  she  sailed  for  a west  coast  overhaul. 
Still  in  the  yard  when  the  war  ended,  she  was  de- 
commissioned 10  November  1945,  and  sold  29  January 
1948. 

Fleming  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 

11  service. 

Fletcher 

Frank  Friday  Fletcher,  born  23  November  1855  in 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1875.  As  Commander  of  the  1st  Division, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  he  directed  the  landing  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  21  and  22  April  1914,  with  distinction  which 
won  him  the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  was  named 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  later  tha.t 
year,  ranking  as  Admiral  from  10  March  1915  until 
completing  his  assignment  in  1916.  He  served  on  the 
General  Board  until  retiring  on  23  November  1919, 
earning  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  his 
meritorious  service  during  World  War  I.  Twice  re- 
called for  temporary  active  duty,  he  served  in  1925  on 
a board  studying  the  most  effective  use  of  aircraft  in 
national  defense.  Admiral  Fletcher  died  in  New  York 
City  28  November  1928. 

(DD-445 : dp.  2,100;  1.  376'3";  b.  39'8";  dr.  13'; 
s.  36  k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt„  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Fletcher) 

Fletcher  (DD-445)  was  launched  3 May  1942  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  Kearny,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  F.  Fletcher,  widow  of  Admiral 
Fletcher;  and  commissioned  30  June  1942.  Lieutenant 
Commander  W.  M.  Cole  in  command.  She  was  re- 
classified DDE— 445  on  26  March  1949. 

Fletcher  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  5 
October  1942  from  the  east  coast,  and  at  once  began 
escort  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Guadalcanal  operation, 
bombarding  Lunga  Point  30  October.  Sailing  from 
Espiritu  Santo  9 November  to  cover  the  landing  of 
reinforcements  on  the  embattled  island,  she  joined  in 
driving  off  a heavy  enemy  air  attack  on  the  transports 

12  November,  splashing  several  enemy  aircraft.  This 
was  the  opening  phase  of  the  Battle  of  Guadalcanal, 
a 3-day  air  and  surface  action  in  which  American 
naval  forces  fought  so  determinedly  and  tenaciously 
to  hold  control  of  the  seas  in  the  Solomons  that  the 
Japanese  never  again  sent  large  naval  forces  into  the 
waters  around  Guadalcanal.  Fletcher  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  surface  action  off  Guadalcanal  13 
November,  firing  guns  and  torpedoes  in  the  general 
melee  which  sank  two  Japanese  destroyers  and  dam- 
aged battleship  Hiei,  later  sent  to  the  bottom  by 
carrier  and  Marine  aircraft. 

Fletcher  retired  to  replenish  at  Espiritu  Santo, 
arriving  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  after  patrolling 
against  submarines  off  Noumea,  sortied  30  November 
1942  with  a force  of  cruisers  and  destroyers  to  inter- 
cept a force  of  enemy  transports  and  destroyers 
expected  to  attempt  a reinforcement  of  Guadalcanal 
that  night.  Fletcher  led  the  force  through  Lengo 
Channel,  and  made  the  first  radar  contact  with  the 
enemy  off  Tassafaronga  Point  just  before  midnight. 
The  resulting  battle  saw  one  Japanese  destroyer  sunk, 
and  one  slightly  damaged  and  four  American  cruisers 
badly  damaged,  all  but  one  of  which  were  saved  by 
superb  damage  control  measures.  Fletcher  rescued 
survivors  of  Northampton  (CA-26),  ingeniously  using 
cork-floated  cargo  nets  to  take  great  groups  of  them 
from  the  water. 

The  destroyer  continued  to  operate  in  the  Solomons, 
patrolling,  bombarding  shore  targets,  driving  off 
Japanese  air  attacks,  rescuing  downed  aviators,  de- 
stroying Japanese  landing  barges,  and  covering  new 
landings  on  the  northern  coast  of  Guadalcanal.  Out 
on  patrol  11  February  1943,  Fletcher  was  alerted  by 
a smoke  float  dropped  by  a plane  from  Helena 


(CL-50),  and  sped  to  attack  and  sink  a Japanese  sub- 
marine 1-18.  She  sailed  in  support  of  the  landings  on 
the  Russell  Islands  21  February,  bombarded  Munda 
airfield  on  New  Georgia  during  the  night  of  5-6  March, 
and  continued  to  guard  the  movement  of  transports  in 
the  Solomons. 

Between  23  April  1943  and  4 May,  Fletcher  was  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  for  a well-earned  breather  and  a 
chance  to  put  the  ship  in  top  condition  for  another 
month  of  general  duty  in  the  Solomons.  She  left 
Espiritu  Santo  19  June  for  a stateside  overhaul,  re- 
turning to  Noumea  27  September  to  resume  her  former 
activities  until  31  October.  Then  she  sortied  with  a 
carrier  task  group  to  provide  air  support  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  fighting  off  a Japanese 
counter-attack  from  the  air  26  November.  Again 
Fletcher  fired  on  Japanese  aircraft  on  4 December, 
when  the  task  group  came  under  attack  after  it  had 
made  a strike  on  Kwajalein. 

Fletcher  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  9 December  1943, 
and  after  a brief  overhaul  and  training  on  the  west 
coast,  was  ready  for  the  attack  on  the  Marshalls.  She 
screened  a force  of  transports  from  San  Diego  to 
Lahaina  Roads  between  13  and  21  January  1944,  then 
joined  a bombardment  group  to  fire  on  Wotje  Atoll 
30  January.  Next  day  she  rendezvoused  with  the 
main  attack  force  for  the  landings  on  Kwajalein, 
screening  the  transports  and  patrolling  off  the  atoll 
until  4 February.  After  escorting  empty  transports 
to  Funafuti,  Fletcher  reported  at  Majuro  15  February 
for  duty  screening  battleships  in  bombardments  of 
Taroa  and  Wotje  on  20  and  21  February,  then 
patrolled  off  Eniwetok. 

After  joining  in  training  exercises  off  Port  Purvis, 
Fletcher  arrived  at  Cape  Sudest,  Netherlands  New 
Guinea,  18  April  1944.  This  was  her  base  during  the 
next  month  as  she  supported  the  Humboldt  Bay  land- 
ings with  bombardment  on  tiny  Ali  and  Seleo  Islands 
23  April,  and  by  covering  reinforcement  landings  on 

30  April.  After  escorting  a convoy  to  Noumea,  out  of 
which  she  patrolled  against  submarines  in  late  May, 
Fletcher  arrived  at  Humboldt  Bay  5 June.  She  made 
one  patrol  against  any  attempt  of  the  Japanese  to 
reinforce  their  Biak  garrison,  then  covered  and  pro- 
vided shore  bombardment  for  the  invasions  of  Noem- 
foor,  Sansapor,  and  Morotai,  as  well  as  patrolling  and 
escorting  reinforcements  for  these  various  operations 
through  the  summer. 

Fletcher  reached  Manus  9 October  1944  from  Hum- 
boldt Bay  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte,  for 
which  she  sortied  12  October  screening  transports.  She 
covered  them  while  they  sent  their  boats  ashore  in 
the  initial  landings  20  October,  and  next  day  departed 
for  New  Guinea,  thus  clearing  Leyte  Gulf  before  the 
great  battle  for  its  control  broke  out.  She  returned 
to  Leyte  with  transports  carrying  reinforcements  23 
November,  and  through  the  next  month,  continued 
her  support  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Philippine 
Liberation,  escorting  convoys,  firing  prelanding  bom- 
bardments at  Ormoc  Bay  and  Mindoro,  and  firing  on 
Japanese  aircraft  in  several  attacks. 

On  4 January  1945,  Fletcher  sortied  from  San  Pedro 
Bay  to  provide  close  cover  for  the  Luzon  Attack  Force 
as  it  sailed  toward  its  objective.  She  splashed  at  least 
one  of  the  many  Japanese  aircraft  which  attacked  on 
8 January,  and  during  the  landings  in  Lingayen  Gulf 
the  next  day,  patrolled  the  Gulf.  After  supporting 
the  landings  on  San  Antonio  Beach,  Luzon,  29  January, 
she  entered  Subic  Bay  to  cover  minesweeping,  then  on 

31  January  provided  fire  support  to  the  landings  in 
Nasugbu  Bay.  Fletcher  began  4 days  of  operations  in 
the  occupation  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  13  February, 
firing  a preliminary  bombardment,  giving  fire  support 
on  call,  and  covering  minesweepers  opening  Manila 
Bay.  On  14  February,  while  firing  on  Japanese  batteries 
at  Los  Cochinos  Point,  Fletcher  took  a hit  which  killed 
eight  and  wounded  three  of  her  men.  She  continued  to 
fire  as  she  controlled  damage,  and  a half-hour  later 
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added  rescue  operations  to  her  activities  as  she  took 
the  survivors  off  YMS-48,  also  hit  by  Japanese  fire. 
Fletcher’s  firing  in  Manila  Bay  continued  until  the  17th. 

Fletcher  took  part  in  the  landings  at  Puerto  Princesa, 
Palawan,  and  Zamboanga,  covered  minesweeping  and 
landings  at  Tarakan,  and  gave  local  patrol  and  escort 
service  in  the  Philippines  until  13  May  1945,  when  she 
sailed  for  a west  coast  overhaul.  After  exercises  off 
San  Diego  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  was  im- 
mobilized at  San  Diego  until  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  7 August  1946  and  out  of  commission  in  re- 
serve 15  January  1947. 

Recommissioned  3 October  1949  as  a specialist  in 
antisubmarine  warfare,  Fletcher  sailed  for  San  Diego 
1 May  1950  for  a tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in 
the  western  Pacific.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
Conflict,  she  lay  at  Hong  Kong  with  Valley  Forge 
(CV-45),  and  on  3 July  arrived  off  Korea  with  the 
Valley  Forge  group,  augmented  by  British  carrier 
HMS  Triumph,  to  begin  launching  air  strikes  on 
North  Korea.  Through  the  summer,  she  sailed  off 
Korea  on  this  duty,  replenishing  when  necessary  at 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  or  Sasebo,  Japan.  She  also 
participated  in  the  invasion  of  Inchon  from  13  to  17 
September,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor,  her  home 
port  11  November. 

On  19  November  1951,  Fletcher  cleared  Pearl  Harbor 
for  another  tour  of  duty  screening  the  carriers  of  the 
7th  Fleet  in  Korean  operations.  She  also  fired  shore 
bombardment  on  two  occasions,  participated  in  anti- 
submarine training  off  Okinawa,  and  patrolled  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  20  June 
1952,  she  was  at  sea  again  from  5 September  to  24 
November  for  atomic  tests  in  the  Marshalls,  then 
completed  another  tour  of  Far  Eastern  duty  from  14 
May  1953  to  30  November. 

Annually  from  1954  through  1962  Fletcher  sailed  to 
the  Far  East  for  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet,  in  1955 
providing  antisubmarine  screening  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  Tachen  Islands.  In  both  1957  and  1958  she  made 
her  outward  bound  passage  by  way  of  Samoa  and 
Australia.  Intensive  antisubmarine  training  was  her 
major  occupation  during  periods  between  deployment. 

Fletcher  received  15  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service,  and  five  for  Korean  War  service. 


Flicker 

A woodpecker  of  eastern  North  America. 

I 

(AM-70:  dp.  510;  1.  147'5";  b.  25';  dr.  12';  s.  13  k.; 
a.  1 3") 

The  first  Flicker  (AM-70)  was  built  in  1937  by  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  as  Delaware;  acquired  by 
the  Navy  9 August  1940;  and  commissioned  26  October 
1940,  Lieutenant  H.  K.  Hall  in  command.  She  was 
reclassified  IX-165  on  11  April  1944. 

After  training  off  Norfolk,  Flicker  carried  out 
sweeping  operations  off  Bermuda  from  May  1941 
through  December,  then  returned  to  Norfolk  for  mine- 
sweeping in  the  Virginia  Capes.  On  19  September  1942, 
she  arrived  at  Recife,  Brazil,  where  she  served  as 
harbor  entrance  guard  ship  and  swept  mines  until  7 
January  1943.  Her  base  from  that  time  to  11  July 
was  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  after  operations  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  she  returned  to  Bahia  21  November,  to  serve 
there  until  8 February  1944.  Flicker  arrive  at  Norfolk 
6 March,  and  after  repairs,  sailed  for  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, arriving  1 June.  She  carried  cargo  to  ports 
in  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  once 
sailing  south  to  reload  at  Boston,  and  patrolled  off 
Argentia,  until  returning  to  Boston  11  November.  She 
was  decommissioned  3 January  1945,  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  31  March  1945. 


II 

The  second  Flicker  (AMS-9)  was  so  named  and 
reclassified  from  YMS-219  (q.v.)  on  17  February  1947. 


Flicker  was  the  name  assigned  to  AM-416,  but 
contracts  for  construction  were  canceled  on  12  August 
1945. 


Flier 

The  round  sunfish  widely  known  in  the  United  States. 

(SS-250 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3'';  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21''  tt.;  cl.  Gato) 

Flier  (SS-250)  was  launched  11  July  1943  by 
Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Pierce;  and  commissioned  18  October  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  J.  W.  Crowley  in  command. 

Flier  reached  Pearl  Harbor  from  New  London  20 
December  1943,  and  prepared  for  her  first  war  patrol, 
sailing  12  January  1944.  Damage  suffered  in  a ground- 
ing near  Midway  necessitated  her  return  to  the  west 
coast  for  repairs,  and  on  21  May  she  sailed  again 
for  action,  heading  for  a patrol  area  west  of  Luzon. 
She  made  her  first  contact  on  4 June,  attacking  a 
well-escorted  convoy  for  five  merchantmen.  Firing 
three  torpedoes  at  each  of  two  ships,  she  sent  a large 
transport  to  the  bottom  and  scored  a hit  on  another 
ship,  before  clearing  the  area  to  evade  counter- 
measures. 

On  13  June  1944,  Flier  attacked  a convoy  of  11  ships, 
cargo  carriers  and  tankers,  guarded  by  at  least  six 
escorts.  The  alert  behavior  of  the  escorts  resulted  in 
severe  attack  on  Flier  before  she  could  observe  what 
damage  she  had  done  to  the  convoy.  On  22  June,  she 
began  a long  chase  after  another  large  convoy,  scoring 
four  hits  for  six  torpedoes  fired  at  two  cargo  ships 
that  day,  and  three  hits  for  four  torpedoes  launched 
against  another  cargo  ship  of  the  same  convoy  the 
next  day. 

Flier  put  in  to  Fremantle,  Australia,  to  refit  between 
5 July  1944  and  2 August,  then  sailed  on  her  second 
war  patrol,  bound  for  the  coast  of  Indochina.  On  the 
evening  of  13  August,  as  she  transited  Balabac  Strait 
on  the  surface,  she  was  rocked  by  a great  explosion. 
She  sank  in  1 minute  after  striking  the  mine,  but  13 
officers  and  men  got  out  of  her.  Eight  of  them  reached 
the  beach  of  Mantangula  Island  after  15  hours  in  the 
water.  Friendly  natives  guided  them  to  a coast- 
watcher,  who  arranged  for  them  to  be  picked  up  by 
submarine,  and  on  the  night  of  30-31  August,  they 
were  taken  on  board  by  Red  fin  (SS-272). 

Flier  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service  on  her  single  war  patrol,  designated  “Success- 
ful.” She  is  credited  with  having  sunk  10,380  tons 
of  Japanese  shipping. 


Fli-Hawk 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY:  1.  81'5";  b.  12'1";  dr.  4';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  13; 
a.  1 1-pdr.) 

Fli-Hawk  (No.  550),  a yacht  free-leased  by  the  Navy 
in  1917  was  commissioned  on  12  May  1917,  Boatswain 
P.  Savage,  USNRF,  in  command.  She  was  assigned 
to  the  5th  Naval  District  for  patrol  duty.  While 
getting  underway  on  31  December  1917  Fli-Hawk 
collided  with  SS  Gratitude  in  Norfolk  Harbor  and  sank 
3 hours  later.  She  was  raised  and  repaired,  and  on 
8 February  1919  was  decommissioned  and  returned  to 
her  owners. 
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Flint 

A city  in  Michigan. 


Flint  (CL-64)  was  renamed  Vincennes  (CL-64) 
(q.v.)  on  16  October  1942. 

I 

(CL-97:  dp.  6,000;  1.  541'6";  b.  53'2";  dr.  16'4"; 
s.  33  k.;  cpl.  623;  a.  12  5",  6 21"  tt.;  cl.  Oakland) 

Flint  (CL-97)  was  launched  25  January  1944  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  R.  A.  Pitcher;  and  commissioned  31  August 
1944,  Captain  C.  R.  Will  in  command.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied CLAA-97  on  18  March  1949. 

Flint  reported  to  the  3d  Fleet  for  duty  at  Ulithi  27 
December  1944,  and  6 days  later  sailed  with  TF  38 
for  a month-long  cruise  in  support  of  the  invasion  of 
Luzon.  She  screened  carriers  as  they  launched  strikes 
on  Luzon,  Taiwan,  and  the  China  coast,  and  fired  pro- 
tective antiaircraft  cover  during  a Japanses  kamikaze 
attack  on  21  January  1945.  Replenishing  at  Ulithi 
from  26  January  to  10  February,  Flint  then  sailed  with 
newly  designated  TF  58  for  air  strikes  on  Tokyo  pre- 
ceding the  attack  on  Iwo  Jima.  Her  force  arrived 
off  Iwo  Jima  21  February  to  fly  air  support  for  the 
Marines  who  had  landed  2 days  previously,  and  Flint 
returned  to  Ulithi  12  March  for  a brief  2 days  of 
replenishment. 

Putting  to  sea  with  TF  58  for  strikes  against  Kyushu 
in  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  Flint  aided 
in  bringing  down  several  airplanes  in  heavy  attacks 
on  the  task  force  from  18  to  22  March  1945.  The  task 
force  then  closed  Okinawa,  and  Flint  with  other 
cruisers  bombarded  beach  installations  in  preparation 
for  the  landings  on  1 April.  Aside  from  the  period  14 
to  24  May,  when  she  was  at  Ulithi  for  upkeep, 
Flint  operated  off  Okinawa  until  13  June,  when  she 
anchored  in  Leyte  Gulf. 

Flint  sortied  from  Leyte  1 July  1945  to  screen  the 
final  air  attacks  on  the  Japanese  home  islands  and  to 
join  the  bombardment  of  the  east  coast  of  Honshu 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  24  August,  she 
took  station  off  Nii  Shima  to  serve  as  rescue  ship 
and  homing  station  for  transport  planes  carrying 
occupation  troops  to  Japan.  Between  10  and  15  Sep- 
tember, she  lay  in  Tokyo  Bay,  then  sailed  with  a 
carrier  task  force  to  provide  air  and  sea  surveillance 
of  Central  Honshu  until  21  September. 

The  cruiser  made  a voyage  from  Japan  to  Eniwetok, 
then  loaded  homeward  bound  servicemen  at  Yokosuka 
13  October  1945,  bringing  them  into  San  Francisco 
Bay  28  November.  After  sailing  to  Kwajalein  to  bring 
home  more  servicemen  eligible  for  discharge,  Flint 
reported  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  11  January  1946,  and  there  was  placed  out  of 
commission  in  reserve  at  Bremerton  6 May  1947. 

Flint  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Flirt 

Former  name  retained. 

(Sch:  t.  150;  dr.  7'6";  cpl.  89;  a.  2 9-pdr.,  6 24-pdr. 
car.) 

Flirt  was  built  in  1839  by  the  War  Department  at 
Baltimore;  transferred  to.  the  Navy  in  November  1839; 
and  first  put  to  sea  15  December  1839,  Lieutenant 
J.  T.  McLaughlin  in  command. 

Flirt  departed  Baltimore  15  December  1839  as  flag- 
ship for  a small  squadron  of  schooners  commanded  by 
her  captain,  which  based  at  Key  West  for  operations 
along  the  coast  of  Florida  during  the  suppression  of 
Indian  uprisings.  The  force  prevented  the  Indians  from 


receiving  ammunition  and  supplies  from  Cuba  and 
Bermuda,  and  organized  expeditions  into  the  Ever- 
glades to  protect  settlers’  lives  and  property.  With  the 
squadron  dissolved  in  1842,  Flirt  was  ordered  north, 
arriving  in  Hampton  Roads  19  July. 

From  August  to  November  1842,  Flirt  lay  in 
ordinary  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  then  served  as  receiving  ship 
at  Charleston,  S.C.,  until  April  1843,  when  she  was 
fitted  out  for  service  as  a despatch  ship.  Based  at 
Norfolk,  Flirt  carried  passengers  and  mail  destined 
for  the  Pacific  Squadron  to  Panama,  and  touched  at 
many  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  transfer  men  and 
supplies.  During  the  Mexican  War  of  1846  and  1847, 
she  contineud  carrying  despatches  for  the  Pacific 
Squadron  to  Panama,  as  well  as  transporting  mail  and 
supplies  between  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  for  the 
forces  in  Texas,  and  occasionally  blockading  Mexican 
ports. 

From  1847  to  1850,  Flirt  based  at  Key  West  for 
patrol  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  18  October 
1850,  she  arrived  at  Charleston,  where  she  was  de- 
commissioned 29  November  1850  and  subsequently 
sold. 


Florence 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY:  1.  124';  b.  18'3";  dr.  5'3";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  17; 
a.  1 6-pdr.,  2 3-pdr.) 

Florence  (No.  173),  a yacht  free-leased  by  the  Navy 
in  1917,  was  commissioned  on  29  August  of  that  year, 
with  her  owner,  Ensign  J.  W.  Alker,  USNRF,  in 
command.  She  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District 
for  patrol  duty  in  Long  Island  Sound.  During  1918  she 
also  conducted  drills,  acted  as  guardship,  convoyed 
submarines  out  for  operations,  and  set  up  target 
ranges  for  the  ships  of  the  fleet.  On  22  February  1919 
Florence  was  placed  out  of  commission  and  returned 
to  her  owner. 


Florence  Miller,  see  Rattler 


Florence  Nightingale 

Florence  Nightingale,  founder  of  modern  nursing, 
was  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  12  May  1820.  Against 
the  wishes  of  her  family,  she  entered  the  profession 
of  nursing,  at  that  time  not  considered  a possible 
occupation  for  a gently  raised  young  lady.  She 
organized  nursing  service  in  the  field  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  throughout  her  life  made  notable  humani- 
tarian contributions  to  the  advancement  of  both 
military  and  civilian  hospital  and  public  health  services. 
Immortalized  by  Longfellow  as  the  “Lady  with  the 
Lamp,”  Miss  Nightingale  died  13  August  1910. 

( AP-70 : dp.  7,980;  1.  492';  b.  69'C";  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  396;  a.  1 5",  4 3",  cl.  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton) 

Florence  Nightingale  (AP-70)  was  launched  28 
August  1940  by  Moore  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  as  Mormacsun ; sponsored  by  Miss 
Carlotta  S.  Chapman;  and  commissioned  17  September 
1942,  Captain  E.  D.  Graves,  Jr.,  in  command. 

Florence  Nightingale  sailed  from  Norfolk  23  Oc- 
tober 1942  in  the  task  force  bound  for  the  invasion  of 
North  Africa,  and  between  8 and  15  November  lay  off 
Port  Lyautey,  Morocco,  landing  troops  and  cargo. 
Returning  to  Norfolk  30  November,  she  made  two 
voyages  to  Algeria,  carrying  reinforcements  and  cargo 
out,  and  prisoners  of  war  back,  returning  to  New  York 
from  the  second,  11  March  1943.  After  brief  overhaul 
and  exercising  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale sailed  from  Norfolk  8 June  with  troops  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily,  landing  them  through  hazardous 
surf  conditions  at  Scoglitti  from  10  to  12  July. 
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Returning  to  New  York  3 August  1943,  Florence 
Nightingale  voyaged  to  Oran  in  September,  and  on  8 
October  sailed  from  New  York  for  Belfast,  North 
Ireland.  She  carried  men  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  to 
Iceland,  before  returning  to  Boston  17  November  to 
load  for  the  first  of  two  transport  voyages  to  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  from  New  York.  Laden  with 
soldiers  and  nurses,  she  sailed  from  New  York  27 
February  1944  for  Cardiff,  where  she  landed  her 
original  passengers,  then  sailed  to  Belfast  to  embark 
soldiers  for  the  Mediterranean.  From  21  March,  she 
carried  troops  among  Mediterranean  bases,  and  took 
part  in  landing  operations  in  preparation  for  the  in- 
vasion of  southern  France,  for  which  she  sortied  from 
Naples  13  August.  She  landed  her  troops  in  the  initial 
assault  15  August,  and  returned  with  casualties  to 
Naples  3 days  later.  Until  25  October,  when  she  sailed 
for  home,  Florence  Nightingale  brought  reinforcements 
to  the  fighting  in  southern  France,  from  Oran. 

Overhauled  at  New  York  from  8 November  1944  to 
18  December,  Florence  Nightingale  loaded  marines  at 
Norfolk,  and  with  them  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  10 
January  1945.  Here  she  debarked  the  marines  and 
loaded  soldiers  and  Army  equipment  for  the  Marianas. 
She  sailed  among  these  islands,  transporting  casual 
troops,  mail,  and  cargo  to  Guam,  made  one  cargo 
voyage  to  Ulithi,  and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  22 
March.  On  7 April,  again  troop  laden,  she  got  under- 
way for  Okinawa,  off  which  she  lay  to  discharge  re- 
inforcements from  3 to  8 May,  undergoing  many  air 
raids  but  suffering  no  damage. 

The  transport  reached  San  Francisco  from  action 
waters  27  May  1945,  and  sailed  8 June  to  carry  men 
of  naval  construction  battalions  and  their  equipment 
to  Okinawa.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  20  August 
to  begin  occupation  transport  duty,  which  found  her 
calling  at  Eniwetok  and  Yokosuka  before  her  return 
to  Portland,  Oreg.,  15  November.  Between  13  December 
and  16  February  1946,  she  again  voyaged  to  the  Far 
East,  carrying  occupation  troops  to  Korea,  and  return- 
ing to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  with  servicemen  eligible  for 
discharge.  At  Long  Beach  she  loaded  German  prisoners 
of  war,  with  whom  she  sailed  for  Liverpool,  England, 
26  February.  Landing  the  homeward-bound  Germans 
in  England  for  further  transfer,  Florence  Nightingale 
embarked  troops  at  Le  Havre  for  transportation  to  New 
York,  where  she  docked  8 April  1946.  The  transport 
was  decommissioned  1 May  1946  and  transferred  to 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  the  same  day. 

Florence  Nightingale  received  four  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 

Florida 

The  27th  State  of  the  Union,  admitted  on  3 March 
1845. 

I 

The  first  Florida  was  a sloop  which  served  on  survey 
duty  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween 1824  and  1831.  Her  final  cruise,  between  1 June 
1830  and  31  May  1831,  was  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  T.  R.  Gedney. 

II 

(SwStr : dp.  1,261;  1.  214';  b.  35'3";  dph.  22'4";  s.  13 
k. ; a.  8 32-pdr.,  1 20-pdr.  r.) 

The  second  Florida,  a sidewheel  steamer,  was  pur- 
chased and  commissioned  on  5 October  1861,  with 
Lieutenant  J.  R.  Goldsborough  in  command. 

Florida  stood  out  of  New  York  Harbor  19  October 
1861  to  join  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron 
in  patrolling  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida.  She  helped  capture  a ship  and  a schooner 
who  were  running  the  blockade.  Returning  to  New  York 
during  November  1862,  she  was  decommissioned  for 


repairs,  and  was  recommissioned  7 March  1863  for 
service  with  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron. 
She  was  particularly  successful  in  this  assignment, 
capturing  a steamer  and  a schooner  off  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  in  June  1863,  and  aiding  the  destruction  of  a 
number  of  British  steamers  used  as  blockade  runners 
in  February  1864. 

Again  out  of  commission  for  repairs  between  12 
December  1864  and  26  February  1865,  Florida  sailed 
10  March  with  supplies  for  ships  on  station  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  She  proceeded  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  New  Orleans  where  she  embarked  Con- 
federate prisoners  from  the  ram  CSS  Webb,  trans- 
porting them  to  New  York.  Florida  weighed  anchor 
again  to  cruise  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  the  end  of 
1865. 

On  her  final  voyage,  Florida  sailed  in  the  West 
Indies  from  4 January  1866  to  8 April  1867.  She 
was  placed  out  of  commission  for  the  last  time  on  26 
April  1867  and  subsequently  sold. 

III 

The  steam  frigate  Wampanoag  (q.v.)  was  named 
Florida  from  15  May  1869  until  sold  27  February  1885. 

IV 

(BM-9:  dp.  3,225;  1.  252';  b.  50';  dr.  12'6";  s.  12  k.; 
a.  2 12",  3 4",  1 3") 

The  fourth  Florida,  Monitor  No.  9,  was  launched  30 
November  1901  by  Lewis  Nixon,  Crescent  Shipyard, 
Elizabethport,  N.J.;  sponsored  by  Miss  S.  Wood;  and 
commissioned  18  June  1903,  with  Commander  J.  C. 
Fremont  in  command. 

Serving  with  the  Coast  Squadron,  Florida  trained 
midshipmen  on  summer  cruises,  and  operated  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  waters.  She  par- 
ticipated in  the  Presidential  Naval  Review  in  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  held  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  3 
September  1906,  and  4 days  later  reported  to  the  Naval 
Academy  for  regular  service  as  a practice  ship.  She 
was  placed  in  reserve  11  September  1906  but  returned 
to  full  commission  between  7 June  and  30  August 
1907  for  a midshipman  cruise,  and  between  21  May 
and  19  June  1908  for  participation  in  ordnance 
experiments. 

On  1 July  1908  Florida  was  renamed  Tallahassee 
to  free  the  State  name  for  assignment  to  a battleship. 
On  1 August  1910  she  was  placed  in  commission  in 
reserve  and  began  a regular  schedule  of  ordnance 
experimentation  and  occasional  duty  in  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Norfolk  area  as  a submarine  tender.  During  World 
War  I she  served  as  submarine  tender  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Bermuda  areas  and  on 
30  September  1919  entered  Charleston  Navy  Yard 
where  she  was  decommissioned  on  3 December  1918. 
Tallahassee  was  assigned  to  the  6th  Naval  District  as 
a reserve  training  ship  from  19  February  1920,  serving 
in  commissioned  status  from  3 September  1920  to  24 
March  1922.  She  was  sold  at  Philadelphia  on  25  July 
1922. 

V 

(BB-30:  dp.  21,825;  1.  521'6";  b.  88'3";  dr.  28'4"; 
s.  21  k.;  cpl.  1001;  a.  10  12",  16  5",  2 21"  tt.; 
cl.  Florida) 

The  fifth  Florida  (BB-30)  was  launched  12  May 
1910  by  New  York  Navy  Yard,  sponsored  by  Miss  E.  D. 
Fleming,  daughter  of  a former  Florida  governor;  and 
commissioned  15  September  1911,  Captain  H.  S.  Knapp 
in  command. 

After  extensive  training  in  the  Caribbean  and  Maine 
coastal  waters,  Florida  arrived  in  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
29  March  1912  to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet  as  flagship 
of  Division  1.  Regularly  scheduled  exercises,  maneu- 
vers, fleet  training  and  target  practice,  and  midship- 
men training  cruises  took  the  new  battleship  to  many 
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USS  Florida  (BB-30) — Dress  Ship,  1921 


east  coast  ports  and  into  Caribbean  waters.  Early  in 
1914  tension  heightened  between  the  United  States  and 
factions  in  Mexico  and  Florida  arrived  off  Vera  Cruz 
on  16  February  remaining  there  during  the  ensuing 
occupation.  She  steamed  to  New  York  in  July  to  resume 
regular  Fleet  operations  and  in  October  was  trans- 
ferred to  Division  2. 

Following  United  States  entry  into  World  War  I, 
Florida  completed  exercises  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  proceeded  with  Battleship  Division  9 to  join  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  Orkney  Islands, 
on  7 December  1917.  She  participated  in  the  Grand 
Fleet’s  maneuvers  and  evolutions,  and  performed  con- 
voy duty  with  the  6th  Battle  Squadron  through  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  She  rendezvoused  with  the 
Grand  Fleet  on  20  November  1918  when  it  met  to 
escort  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth. 

Florida  joined  the  escort  for  George  Washington, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  embarked,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded into  Brest,  France  on  12  and  13  December  1918. 
She  participated  in  the  grand  Victory  Naval  Review 
in  the  North  River,  New  York  City,  in  late  December 
and  then  returned  to  Norfolk  4 January  1919  to  re- 
sume peace  time  operations.  During  May  she  cruised 
to  the  Azores  and  took  weather  observations  for  the 
first  aerial  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  achieved  that 
month  by  Navy  seaplanes. 

Florida’s  operations  during  the  remaining  years  of 
her  career  were  highlighted  by  participation  in  the 
tercentennary  celebration  in  August  1920  of  the  Pil- 


grims’ landing  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  a diplomatic 
voyage  to  South  American  and  Caribbean  ports  with 
Secretary  of  State  R.  Lansing  embarked,  service  as 
flagship  for  Commander,  Control  Force,  U.S.  Fleet, 
amphibious  operations  with  Marines  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  midshipman  training  cruises.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned at  Philadelphia  16  February  1931  and  scrapped 
under  the  terms  of  the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  1930. 


Floridian 

Former  name  retained. 

(AP:  dp.  14,500;  1.  429'2";  b.  53'8";  dr.  29'6"; 
s.  14  k.;  a.  1 6",  1 3") 

Floridian  (No.  3875)  a troop  transport,  was  built 
by  the  Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1915; 
acquired  from  the  USSB  on  28  January  1919;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander 
J.  F.  Nichols,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Floridian  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force  and  designated  to  carry  Army  passengers  and 
cargo.  She  sailed  16  March  1919  from  New  York  and 
arrived  at  St.  Nazaire,  France,  on  28  March  with 
supplies  for  the  Army  of  Occupation.  On  her  return 
trip,  she  carried  troops  to  Hoboken,  N.J.,  arriving  17 
May  1919.  After  two  more  similar  voyages,  Floridian 
was  assigned  to  the  3d  Naval  District  on  16  July  1919, 
decommissioned,  and  returned  to  her  owners  on  4 
August  1919. 
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USS  Florikan  (ASR-9) 


Florikan 

A bustard  of  India. 

(ASR-9:  dp.  1,780;  1.  251'4";  b.  42';  dr.  14'3";  s. 
16  k. ; cpl.  102;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Chanticleer) 

Florikan  (ASR-9)  was  launched  14  June  1942  by 
Moore  Drydock  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  L.  Sahm;  and  commissioned  5 April  1943,  Lieu- 
tenant N.  K.  Banks,  USNR,  in  command. 

From  3 to  20  July  1943,  Florikan  aided  in  the 
training  of  submarines  at  Pearl  Harbor,  acting  as  target, 
screening,  escort,  and  torpedo  recovery  vessel.  She 
served  on  similar  duty  at  Midway  between  24  July 
and  2 September,  then  sailed  for  Kiska,  Alaska,  ar- 
riving 7 September.  For  a month,  she  carried  out 
diving  operations  on  Japanese  submarine  1-7,  which 
had  been  grounded  by  her  crew  south  of  Kiska  Harbor. 
Their  attempts  to  scuttle  the  submarine  had  been 
incomplete,  the  after  half  remaining  intact  in  a 
hundred  feet  of  water.  Seven  divers  entered  the  hulk, 
recovering  important  documents  and  personal  papers 
of  value  in  intelligence  work. 

Florikan  returned  to  duty  at  Midway  from  9 October 
1943  to  12  November,  then  served  at  Pearl  Harbor 
from  16  November  to  11  June  1944.  With  Majuro 
activated  as  a forward  base  for  submarines,  Florikan 
trained  submarines  there  from  18  June  to  31  January 
1945,  then  returned  to  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor  through 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Assigned  to  home  port  at  San  Diego,  Florikan  first 
arrived  there  12  September  1945,  and  through  the 
next  15  years,  trained  submarine  rescue  personnel 
there,  took  part  in  fleet  exercises  and  training  opera- 
tions, and  brought  her  specialized  services  to  the  Far 
East  in  a tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  each  year 
save  1952,  1954,  1956,  and  1958.  On  her  1960  deploy- 
ment, she  escorted  a Vietnamese  ship  across  the  Pacific 
when  outward  bound. 

Flounder 

A valuable  food  fish,  many  varieties  of  which  are 
found  in  great  schools  along  the  Atlantic  coast  north 
of  Cape  Cod. 

(SS-251 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'9";  b.  27'3";  dr.  15'3”; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21”  tt. ; cl.  Gato) 

Flounder  (SS-251)  was  launched  22  August  1943 
by  Electric  Boat  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 


Astrid  H.  McClellan;  and  commissioned  29  November 
1943,  Commander  C.  A.  Johnson  in  command. 

Flounder  arrived  at  Milne  Bay,  New  Guinea,  from 
New  London  5 March  1944,  and  11  days  later  sailed 
on  her  first  war  patrol,  bound  for  the  Palaus.  Many 
planes  were  sighted,  limiting  her  action,  and  few 
contacts  were  made.  She  returned  to  Milne  Bay  to 
refit,  then  sailed  to  Manus  for  training,  and  from  that 
base  took  departure  3 June  on  her  second  war  patrol. 
In  the  Philippine  Sea  during  the  assault  on  the 
Marianas,  Flounder  made  a sound  contact  on  17  June 
which  resulted  in  her  sinking  a 2,681-ton  transport. 
Escorts  immediately  began  a persistent,  vigorous 
counter-attack,  fortunately  ineffective.  On  24  June,  as 
Flounder  sailed  on  the  surface,  two  enemy  planes 
suddenly  dived  out  of  the  cloud  cover,  and  dropped 
bombs  which  landed  close  aboard,  causing  some 
damage,  luckily  not  serious.  The  submarine  topped 
off  her  fuel  tanks  at  Manus  5 July,  and  sailed  on  to 
Brisbane,  Australia,  to  refit. 

Flounder  cleared  Brisbane  on  her  third  war  patrol 
1 August  1944,  and  after  calling  at  Manus  8 and  9 
August,  sailed  on  to  serve  as  lifeguard  during  strikes 
on  the  Philippines.  Once  more,  during  the  portion  of 
her  patrol  devoted  to  aggressive  patrol,  she  found  few 
contacts,  and  was  able  to  make  only  one  attack.  The 
intended  target,  a small  escort,  dodged  her  torpedoes, 
and  drove  her  deep  with  depth  charges.  Flounder 
took  on  provisions  and  fuel  at  Mios  Woendi,  New 
Guinea,  28  August  to  1 September,  theh  completed 
her  patrol  in  Davao  Gulf,  returning  to  Brisbane  4 
October. 

On  her  fourth  war  patrol,  for  which  she  sailed  27 
October  1944,  Flounder  patrolled  the  South  China  Sea 
with  two  other  submarines.  North  of  Lombok  Strait 
on  10  November  Flounder  sighted  what  was  first 
thought  to  be  a small  sailboat.  Closer  inspection  re- 
vealed the  target  to  be  the  conning  tower  of  a sub- 
marine, and  Flounder  went  to  battle  stations  sub- 
merged. She  sent  four  torpedoes  away,  observing  one 
hit  and  feeling  another  as  the  target  submarine  ex- 
ploded and  was  enveloped  by  smoke  and  flame.  Coming 
back  to  periscope  depth  a half  hour  later,  Flounder 
found  nothing  in  sight.  She  had  sunk  one  of  the 
German  submarines  operating  in  the  Far  East, 
U—537. 

An  attack  by  her  group  on  a convoy  off  Palawan  21 
November  1944  sank  a freighter,  but  other  contacts 
were  few,  and  Flounder  returned  to  Fremantle  to 
refit  between  13  December  and  7 January  1945.  Under- 
way for  her  fifth  war  patrol,  Flounder  had  to  return 
to  Fremantle  from  12  to  14  January  to  repair  her 
fathometer,  then  sailed  to  lead  a three-submarine  wolf 
pack  in  the  South  China  Sea.  On  12  ar.d  13  February, 
her  group  made  a determined  chase  after  a Japanese 
task  force,  but  was  unable  to  close  these  fast  targets. 
A more  obliging  target  came  her  way  on  22  February, 
when  she  launched  four  torpedoes  at  a patrol  boat. 
Two  of  these,  however,  ran  erratically,  and  only 
Flounder’s  skillful  maneuvering  saved  her  from  being 
hit  by  her  own  torpedoes.  More  trouble  came  her  way 
3 days  later,  when  in  a freak  accident,  she  and  Hoe 
(SS-258)  brushed  each  other  65  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  Only  a slight  leak  developed,  which  was 
quickly  brought  under  control. 

Flounder  prepared  for  her  sixth  war  patrol  at  Subic 
Bay  from  25  February  1945  to  15  March.  Again  with 
a wolf  pack,  she  scouted  targets  south  of  Hainan,  and 
on  29  March  contacted  a large  convoy,  which  was 
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attacked  by  aircraft  before  she  and  her  sisters  could 
launch  their  torpedoes.  She  closed  her  war  patrol  at 
Saipan  22  April,  and  headed  home  for  a stateside 
overhaul.  Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  action-bound  on 
the  day  hostilities  ended,  Flounder  was  ordered  to  the 
east  coast,  and  arrived  at  New  York  City  18  Sep- 
tember. After  laying  immobilized  at  Portsmouth  and 
New  London,  she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  at  New  London  12  February  1947. 

The  second  and  fourth  of  Flounder’s  six  war  patrols 
were  designated  “Successful,”  and  she  is  credited  with 
having  sunk  2,681  tons  of  Japanese  shipping  as  well 
as  U-537.  Flounder  received  two  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Floyd  B.  Parks 

Floyd  Bruce  Parks,  born  16  January  1911  in  Salisbury, 
Mo.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class  of 
1934,  and  was  appointed  a Second  Lientenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  1 June  1934.  He  commanded  Marine 
Fighting  Squadron  221  in  the  Battle  of  Midway,  in 
which  he  was  killed,  4 June  1942,  while  leading  his 
men  against  a vastly  superior  force  of  Japanese 
bombers  and  fighters.  For  his  heroism,  Major  Parks 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

(DD-884:  dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41T";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct., 
cl.  Gearing ) 

Floyd  B.  Parks  (DD-884)  was  launched  31  March 
1945  by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Floyd  B.  Parks,  widow  of  Major 
Parks;  and  commissioned  31  July  1945,  Commander 
M.  Slayton  in  command. 

Floyd  B.  Parks  arrived  at  San  Diego,  her  home  port, 
16  November  1945,  and  sailed  20  November  for  her 
first  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  patrolling  the  coast 
of  China  and  operating  in  the  Marianas  until  her 
return  to  San  Diego  11  February  1947.  In  the  period 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea,  Floyd  B.  Parks 
twice  more  deployed  to  the  Far  East  for  duty  with  the 
7th  Fleet,  returning  from  her  second  such  cruise  13 
June  1950,  just  before  the  North  Koreans  crossed  the 
38th  parallel.  At  once  she  prepared  to  return  to  duty 
as  a standby  at  Pearl  Harbor,  available  should  war 
spread,  returning  to  San  Diego  20  August. 

Floyd  B.  Parks  sailed  from  San  Diego  19  February 
1951  to  join  in  United  Nations  operations  in  Korea. 
On  16  March  she  joined  the  fast  carrier  task  force, 
screening  them  during  air  operations  off  the  east  coast 
as  well  as  spending  a total  of  60  days  in  Wonsan 
Harbor  on  blockade  and  bombardment  duty.  She 
returned  to  San  Diego  10  October  1951,  and  after  west 
coast  operations,  sailed  for  duty  in  the  Far  East  again 
31  May  1952.  Along  with  duty  similar  to  that  of  her 
first  war  cruise,  she  patrolled  in  the  South  China  Sea 
and  the  Taiwan  Strait.  She  returned  to  San  Diego 
18  December  1952,  and  began  a peace-time  schedule 
of  annual  Far  East  cruises  interspersed  with  west 
coast  training  operations  and  necessary  maintenance. 

During  her  1955  Far  Eastern  cruise,  Floyd  B.  Parks 
took  part  in  evacuation  of  the  Tachen  Islands,  and 
while  in  the  Orient  once  more  11  March  1956,  collided 
with  Columbus  (CA-74),  losing  2 men  and  a 40-foot 
section  of  her  bow.  Skillful  work  by  her  crew  saved 
their  ship,  and  brought  her  safely  into  Subic  Bay  for 
temporary  repairs.  Upon  her  return  to  Long  Beach 


Naval  Shipyard  14  May  1956,  Floyd  B.  Parks’  damaged 
bow  was  replaced  with  that  of  the  uncompleted  de- 
stroyer Lansdale  (DD-766)  and  after  completion  of 
repairs  and  installation  of  new  equipment  Floyd  B. 
Parks  returned  to  her  west  coast-Far  East  rotation 
through  1962. 

Floyd  County , see  LST—762 

Floyd  Hurst 

Former  name  retained. 

Floyd  Hurst  (No.  2384)  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
in  1918  and  was  placed  in  service  in  February  1918. 
She  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Naval  District  for  patrol 
duty.  She  was  renamed  Guard  on  7 January  1921.  On 
3 August  1921  she  was  stricken  from  the  Navy  List  and 
sold. 

Floyds  Bay 

A bay  in  the  coast  of  Virginia,  now  renamed  Burtons 
Bay. 

(AVP-40:  dp.  1,766;  1.  310'9";  b.  41'2";  dr.  13'6"; 
s.  18  k.;  cpl.  215;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Bamegat) 

Floyds  Bay  (AVP-40)  was  launched  28  January  1945 
by  Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  R.  R.  McCracken;  and  commissioned 
25  March  1945,  Commander  J.  R.  Ogden  in  command. 

After  training  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Marianas, 
Floyds  Bay  arrived  at  Okinawa  28  July  1945  to  operate 
with  Air-Sea  Rescue  Squadron  6 and  other  seaplanes 
until  9 September.  From  that  time,  she  controlled 
seadromes  at  Wakanoura  Wan  and  Nagoya,  Japan, 
and  Shanghai  and  Tsingtao,  China,  until  sailing  from 
Yokohama  1 December  1946  for  San  Francisco.  From 
her  home  port,  San  Diego,  Floyds  Bay  sailed  on  a round- 
the-world  good-will  cruise  between  5 June  1947  and  27 
March  1948.  Proceeding  eastward,  she  called  at 
Mediterranean  and  Far  Eastern  ports,  operating  in 
Japanese  waters  for  several  months. 

In  the  summer  of  1948,  Floyds  Bay  served  as  tender 
for  planes  flying  photographic  missions  from  Annette 
Island,  Alaska,  and  during  the  next  summer,  carried 
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out  important  assignments  at  Hong  Kong,  when  she 
served  as  communications  base  for  diplomatic  officials 
and  maintained  a seadrome  for  the  evacuation  of  Ameri- 
cans from  Communist-threatened  Canton.  Annually 
from  1950  through  1959,  she  had  tours  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East,  serving  as  seaplane  tender  at  Iwakuni,  Japan, 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  often  as  station  ship  at 
Hong  Kong.  With  these  cruises  she  alternated  west 
coast  duty  which  took  her  from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  On 
26  February  1960  she  was  placed  out  of  commission 
in  reserve  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 

Floyds  Bay  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service  and  one  for  Korean  War  service. 


Flusser 

Charles  Williamson  Flusser,  born  27  September  1832 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1847, 
and  after  graduation  served  with  distinction  in  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Perry  in  the  attack  on  Roanoke 
Islands  and  other  operations  in  North  Carolina  waters 
during  the  Civil  War.  Later  in  command  of  Miami, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Flusser  was  killed  in  the 
action  with  CSS  Albemarle  off  Plymouth,  N.C.,  19 
April  1864. 

I 

The  first  Flusser,  a 66-foot  schooner  captured  from 
the  Confederates  in  1864  but  never  libeled  as  a prize, 
was  used  as  a coal  hulk  and  to  carry  ordnance  and 
stores  to  ships  in  the  North  Carolina  sounds  until 
sold  at  Washington  23  September  1865. 

II 

(DD-20 : dp.  700;  1.  293'10";  b.  26'5";  dr.  8';  s. 

28  k. ; cpl.  85;  a.  5 3",  3 18"  tt. ; cl.  Smith) 

The  second  Flusser  (DD-20)  was  launched  20  July 
1909  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Miss  Genevieve  Virden,  grand-niece  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Flusser;  and  commissioned  28  October 
1909  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  P.  Morton  in  command. 

Flusser  arrived  at  Charleston,  her  home  port,  17 
December  1909,  and  began  her  participation  in  the 
regular  operating  schedule  of  the  Atlantic  Torpedo 
Fleet,  an  organization  many  times  redesignated  in  the 
years  that  followed.  She  cruised  from  the  Caribbean 
to  the  coast  of  New  England  until  August  1916,  when 
she  began  neutrality  patrols  off  New  York  and  in 
Long  Island  Sound. 

After  a repair  period  at  New  Orleans  early  in  1917, 
Flusser  had  escort  duty  on  the  east  coast  until  30  July 
1917  when  she  departed  Charleston  for  2 months  of 
ocean  escort  and  patrol  duty  based  on  Ponta  Delgada, 
Azores.  She  had  similar  duty  out  of  Brest,  France, 
operating  across  the  English  Channel  between  22 
October  1917  and  9 December  1918,  returning  to 
Charleston  31  December.  She  was  decommissioned  at 
Philadelphia  14  July  1919,  and  sold  21  November  1919. 

III 

(DD-289 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  120;  a.  4 4",  4 21"  tt.;  cl.  Clemson) 

The  third  Flusser  (DD-289)  was  launched  7 
November  1919  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Squantum,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Maude  F. 
Williams;  and  commissioned  25  February  1920,  Com- 
mander R.  S.  Galloway  in  command. 

Flusser’s  first  active  service  was  patrol  duty  in 
Mexican  waters  between  9 May  1920  and  17  June, 


based  at  Key  West.  She  carried  out  a comprehensive 
training  schedule  along  the  east  coast  and  in  the 
Caribbean  until  18  June  1924  when  she  sailed  from 
Newport  for  a tour  of  duty  with  Naval  Forces,  Europe, 
calling  at  ports  in  15  countries  before  returning  to 
New  York  16  July  1925. 

Returning  to  east  coast  and  Caribbean  operations, 
Flusser  aided  in  the  development  of  destroyer  tactics 
and  carried  reservists  on  training  cruises  until  de- 
commissioned at  Philadelphia  1 May  1930.  She  was 
scrapped  22  October  1930  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  London  Treaty  limiting  naval  armaments. 

IV 

(DD-368 : dp.  1,500;  1.  341'4";  b.  35';  dr.  9'10"; 
s.  37  k.;  cpl.  158;  a.  4 5",  12  21"  tt.;  cl.  Mahan) 

The  fourth  Flusser  (DD-368)  was  launched  28  Sep- 
tember 1935  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Packard;  and 
commissioned  1 October  1936,  Commander  F.  L.  Lowe 
in  command. 

Flusser  sailed  from  New  York  1 December  1936  for 
a shakedown  cruise  which  found  her  operating  with 
Squadron  40-T,  a unit  formed  to  protect  American 
interests  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  She  returned  to  Hampton  Roads 
9 February  1937,  and  for  the  next  5 months  operated 
along  the  east  coast  as  far  north  as  Maine.  On  16 
July,  she  arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  her  base  for 
Pacific  and  Caribbean  operations  until  October  1939, 
aside  from  a 2-week  visit  to  Washington  earlier  that 
year. 

Based  on  Pearl  Harbor  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
she  took  part  in  intensive  training  operations  with 
ships  of  all  types,  and  on  5 December  1941  put  to  sea 
screening  Lexington  (CV-2).  Thus  away  from  base  at 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Flusser’s  force  hunted  the  retiring  Japanese  after  the 
attack,  then  returned  to  their  devastated  home  port 
12  December.  Through  April  1942,  Flusser  sailed  on 
convoy  escort  duty  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
west  coast,  then  cleared  for  Palmyra,  where  on  21 
April  she  landed  a small  marine  garrison.  Continuing 
on,  she  began  a period  of  escort  and  patrol  service 
out  of  various  southwest  Pacific  ports,  on  several 
occasions  putting  in  to  Australian  ports. 

Overhauled  at  Pearl  Harbor  between  July  1942  and 
February  1943,  Flusser  returned  to  escort,  antisub- 
marine, and  training  operations  in  the  southern 
Solomons.  After  replenishing  at  Pearl  Harbor  between 
25  July  and  4 August  1942,  Flusser  returned  to  Efate 
17  August  to  resume  escort  and  patrol  operations  to 
the  Fijis,  Espiritu  Santo,  Samoa,  and  Tonga,  returning 
to  Pearl  Harbor  for  overhaul  between  September  and 
February  1943.  Once  more  at  Espiritu  Santo  17  Febru- 
ary, Flusser  again  escorted  convoys  of  auxiliaries  as 
well  as  warships  among  southwest  Pacific  bases,  to 
and  from  Australia,  and  to  Guadalcanal.  She  re- 
turned from  Australia  to  Milne  Bay  22  August,  and 
based  here  for  the  New  Guinea  operation.  Partici- 
pating in  the  landings  at  Lae  and  Finschhafen,  she 
conducted  preinvasion  bombardment,  gave  fire  support 
cover  to  the  assaults,  escorted  reinforcement  and  re- 
supply convoys,  and  on  22  September,  attacked  and 
sank  three  Japanese  barges  at  Finschhafen.  Flusser 
next  participated  in  the  bombardment  and  landing  at 
Arawe,  New  Britain,  and  had  similar  duty  in  the 
occupation  of  Cape  Gloucester  and  Saidor. 

From  11  January  1944  to  30  January,  Flusser  had  a 
brief  overhaul;  she  then  took  part  in  exercises  in 
Australian  waters,  returning  to  Milne  Bay  for  duty 
escorting  convoys  to  Saidor  and  Cape  Gloucester,  and 
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taking  part  in  the  landings  on  Los  Negros,  Admiralties. 
Her  constant  activity  in  the  New  Guinea  area  made  a 
west  coast  overhaul  imperative,  and  she  received  this 
at  Mare  Island  between  April  and  June. 

Departing  Pearl  Harbor  1 August  1944,  Flusser 
escorted  a convoy  to  Eniwetok,  and  arrived  at  Majuro 
16  August  for  6 weeks  of  duty  patrolling  off  the  by- 
passed Japanese-held  atolls  in  the  southern  Marshalls. 
On  7 September,  in  an  engagement  with  a shore 
battery  on  Wotje,  nine  of  her  men  were  wounded. 
Leaving  Majuro  1 October  on  escort  duty  to  Eniwetok, 
Ulithi,  and  Hollandia,  she  sailed  north  for  San  Pedro 
Bay,  arriving  29  October  for  patrol  duty  in  Leyte 
Gulf  and  Surigao  Strait.  On  18  November,  she  shot 
down  a kamikaze  plane,  which  crashed  so  close  aboard 
that  the  pilot’s  parachute  landed  on  the  ship’s 
forecastle. 

Continuing  her  support  of  the  Philippines  operation, 
Flusser  escorted  reinforcement  convoys  to  Leyte  from 
Hollandia,  and  on  4 December  1944,  received  damage 
from  the  near  miss  of  a Japanese  suicide  plane.  A 
heavy  air  attack  was  launched  at  her  group  the  next 
day,  during  which  Flusser  splashed  several  planes,  and 
rescued  survivors  of  LSM-20,  a kamikaze  victim.  The 
destroyer  sailed  from  Leyte  6 December  to  cover  the 
landings  at  Ormoc  Bay,  and  next  day  her  group  was 
attacked  by  the  first  of  many  waves  of  desperate 
suicide  planes.  Flusser  shot  down  at  least  one  of  these, 
and  aided  survivors  of  stricken  ships,  screening 
Lamson  (DD-367)  back  to  San  Pedro. 

Flusser  sailed  to  Hollandia  and  Biak  to  prepare  for 
the  Lingayen  operation,  and  arrived  in  Lingayen  Gulf 
escorting  the  second  group  of  reinforcements  13 
January  1945.  She  covered  the  landings  at  Nasugbu  on 
31  January,  then  participated  in  the  assault  at  Puerto 
Princesa,  Palawan,  as  well  as  convoying  escort  forces 
between  Leyte,  Mindoro,  and  Palawan. 

Flusser  remained  in  the  Philippines,  joining  in  the 
landings  on  Cebu  26  March  1945  and  escorting  support 
convoys  to  that  island,  then  escorted  resupply  convoys 
from  Morotai  to  Polloc  Harbor  and  Davao  Gulf  until 

I July.  She  participated  in  the  Balikpapan  operation, 
covering  the  landings,  and  escorting  ships  from 
Morotai,  until  20  July,  when  she  arrived  at  Manila. 
After  brief  overhaul,  she  sailed  31  August  for  escort 
duty  to  Okinawa,  then  arrived  at  Sasebo  16  September 
for  occupation  duty.  Her  officers  served  on  teams 
inspecting  Japanese  naval  and  merchant  shipping  at 
Sasebo  until  29  October,  when  the  destroyer  departed 
for  San  Diego,  arriving  19  November. 

During  the  summer  of  1946,  Flusser  took  part  in 
Operation  “Crossroads,”  the  atomic  weapons  tests  in 
the  Marshalls.  She  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  from 
this  duty  14  September,  and  on  12  November  arrived 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  she  was  decommissioned  16 
December  1946  and  sold  6 January  1948. 

Flusser  received  eight  battle  stars  for  World  War 

II  service. 


Fly 

The  common  transparent-winged  insect. 

(Sch:  a.  8 guns) 

Fly,  one  of  the  eight  former  merchant  ships  fitted 
out  by  the  Naval  Committee  between  November  1775 
and  January  1776,  was  purchased  in  Baltimore  under 
Congressional  authorization  of  a small  tender  or  des- 
patch vessel  for  the  fleet.  A schooner,  often  referred 
to  as  a sloop,  she  was  first  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Hoystead  Hacker. 

Early  in  1776,  Fly  joined  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
E.  Hopkins  off  Reedy  Island  at  the  head  of  Delaware 
Bay,  and  on  17  February  sailed  with  this  force  for 
its  historic  cruise  to  New  Providence,  America’s  first 
amphibious  operation.  Two  nights  out,  Fly  fouled  the 
sloop  Hornet,  who  was  forced  to  return  to  port.  Fly, 


however,  was  able  to  rejoin  the  squadron  off  New 
Providence  11  March,  finding  that  the  operation  had 
been  a great  success,  and  that  a large  quantity  of 
military  stores  sorely  needed  by  the  Continental  Army 
had  been  taken.  Heavily  laden  with  the  valuable 
supplies,  the  fleet  departed  New  Providence  17  March, 
and  on  4 April  arrived  off  Long  Island  where  it  took 
two  small  British  ships  of  war  and  two  merchantmen. 
Two  days  later  the  squadron  engaged  the  British 
sloop-of-war  HMS  Glasgow,  damaging  her  so  badly 
that  she  fled  into  Newport,  leaving  her  tender  to  be 
captured.  On  8 April  the  fleet  arrived  at  New  London 
to  land  the  captured  military  stores. 

Fly  patrolled  off  New  London  to  learn  the  strength 
of  the  British  Fleet  until  June,  when  she  was  detached 
to  carry  cannon  from  Newport  to  Amboy,  N.J.,  where 
she  was  blockaded  briefly  by  the  British.  Later  in 
1776,  she  cruised  the  New  Jersey  coast  to  intercept 
enemy  ships  bound  for  New  York.  In  an  encounter 
with  one  of  these  in  November,  a number  of  Fly’s 
men  were  wounded,  and  she  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  that  she  had  to  put  in  to  Philadelphia  to 
repair  and  refit. 

Ready  for  active  service  early  in  1777,  Fly  convoyed 
merchantmen  to  sea,  carried  despatches,  and  protected 
American  ships  in  Cape  May  Channel.  During  the 
later  part  of  the  year,  she  was  one  of  the  Continental 
ships  working  with  the  Pennsylvania  Navy  to  defend 
the  Delaware  River.  In  November  when  the  British 
Fleet  and  powerful  shore  batteries  forced  the  evacua- 
tion of  Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer,  giving  the  British 
control  of  the  river,  Fly  and  the  other  Continental 
ships  were  burned  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 


Flying  Fish 

A number  of  fishes  of  tropic  and  warm  temperate 
seas  whose  long  winglike  fins  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  move  some  distance  through  the  air. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  96;  1.  85'6";  b.  22'6";  cpl.  15;  a.  2 guns) 

The  first  Flying  Fish,  a schooner,  was  formerly 
the  New  York  pilot  boat  Independence;  purchased  at 
New  York  3 August  1838;  and  upon  joining  her 
squadron  in  Hampton  Roads  12  August  1838  was 
placed  under  command  of  Passed  Midshipman  S.  R. 
Knox. 

Assigned  as  a tender  in  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion of  1838-42  commanded  by  Lieutenant  C.  Wilkes, 
Flying  Fish  sailed  with  her  squadron  19  August  1838 
to  visit  Madeira  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  while  bound  for 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  the  squadron  arrived  early 
in  1839.  From  this  jumping-off  point,  the  squadron 
made  its  first  cruises  toward  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
which  it  was  to  discover  later  the  same  year  after 
surveys  among  Pacific  islands  and  a visit  to  Australia. 

After  the  second  penetration  of  the  Antarctic,  the 
squadron  rendezvoused  in  New  Zealand  in  April  1840 
to  survey  Pacific  islands  northward  toward  the  Hawai- 
ians,  where  the  ships  were  repaired  late  in  the  year. 
Flying  F'ish  sailed  with  Peacock  to  resurvey  some  of 
the  Samoan,  Ellice,  Kingsmill,  and  Pescadore  Islands 
before  joining  the  main  body  of  the  squadron  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  in  July  1841.  Flying  Fish 
made  surveys  in  the  Columbia  River  and  around 
Vancouver,  then  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  from 
which  the  squadron  sailed  1 November  for  the  south 
Pacific.  Arriving  in  the  Philippines  in  mid-January 
1842,  Flying  Fish  and  the  other  ships  separated  to 
cruise  the  Sulu  Seas,  then  make  a planned  rendezvous 
at  Singapore  in  February.  Found  unfit  for  further 
service,  Flying  Fish  was  sold  there  before  the  squad- 
ron sailed  for  home  26  February. 
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II 

(SS-229 : dp.  1,526;  1.  311'8";  b.  27'4";  dr.  15'3"; 
s.  20  k. ; cpl.  60;  a.  1 3",  10  21"  „t.;  cl.  Gato) 

The  second  Flying  Fish  (SS-229)  was  launched 
9 July  1941  by  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Husband  E.  Kimmel,  wife  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific  Fleet;  and  commissioned  10  December 
1941,  Lieutenant  Commander  Glynn  R.  Donaho  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  AGSS-229  on  29  No- 
vember 1950. 

Flying  Fish  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  final  training 
2 May  1942,  and  15  days  later  was  ordered  out  to 
patrol  west  of  Midway,  threatened  by  an  expected 
Japanese  attack.  During  the  Battle  of  Midway  4 to  6 
June,  she  and  her  sisters  fanned  out  to  scout  and 
screen  the  island,  at  which  she  refitted  from  9 to  11 
June.  Continuing  her  first  full  war  patrol,  she  searched 
major  shipping  lanes  in  empire  waters  and  scored  a 
hit  on  a Japanese  destroyer  off  Taiwan  during  the 
night  of  3 July.  She  returned  to  Midway  to  refit  on 
25  July  and  on  15  August  she  sailed  on  her  second 
war  patrol,  bound  for  a station  north  of  Truk. 

On  28  August  1942,  3 days  after  arriving  on  station, 
Flying  Fish  sighted  the  masts  of  a Japanese  battle- 
ship, guarded  by  two  destroyers  and  air  cover.  Four 
torpedoes  were  launched  at  this  prime  target,  and 
two  hits  were  picked  up  by  sound.  Immediately  the 
counterattack  began,  and  as  Flying  Fish  prepared  to 
launch  torpedoes  at  one  of  the  destroyers,  rapidly 
closing  to  starboard,  her  commanding  officer  was 
blinded  by  a geyser  of  water  thrown  up  by  a bomb. 
Flying  Fish  went  deep  for  cover.  A barrage  of  36 
depth  charges  followed.  When  Flying  Fish  daringly 
came  up  to  periscope  depth  2 hours  later,  she  found 
the  two  destroyers  still  searching  aided  by  two  harbor 
submarine  chasers  and  five  aircraft.  A great  cloud  of 
black  smoke  hung  over  the  scene,  persisting  through 
the  remaining  hours  of  daylight.  As  Flying  Fish  upped 
periscope  again  a little  later,  a float  plane  dropped 
bombs  directly  astern,  and  the  alert  destroyers  closed 
in.  A salvo  of  torpedoes  at  one  of  the  destroyers 
missed,  and  Flying  Fish  went  deep  again  to  endure 
another  depth  charging.  Surfacing  after  dark,  she  once 
more  attracted  the  enemy  through  excessive  smoke 
from  one  of  her  engines,  and  again  she  was  forced 
down  by  depth  charges.  Early  in  the  morning  of  29 
August,  she  at  last  cleared  the  area  to  surface  and 
charge  her  batteries. 

Unshaken  by  this  long  day  of  attack,  she  closed 
Truk  once  more  2 September  1942,  and  attacked  a 
400-ton  patrol  vessel,  only  to  see  her  torpedoes  fail 
to  explode  upon  hitting  the  target.  The  patrol  ship 
ran  down  the  torpedo  tracks  and  began  a depth  charge 
attack,  the  second  salvo  of  which  damaged  Flying  Fish 
considerably.  A second  patrol  ship  came  out  to  join 
the  search  as  Flying  Fish  successfully  evaded  both 
and  cleared  the  area.  Determinedly,  she  returned  to 
the  scene  late  the  next  night,  and  finding  a single 
patrol  vessel,  sank  her  with  two  torpedoes  just  after 
midnight  early  on  4 September.  Two  hours  later  a 
second  patrol  craft  came  out,  and  as  Flying  Fish 
launched  a stern  shot,  opened  fire,  then  swerved  to 
avoid  the  torpedo.  Flying  Fish  dived  for  safety,  en- 
during seven  depth  charge  runs  by  the  patrol  vessel 
before  it  was  joined  by  two  destroyers  who  kept  the 
submarine  under  attack  for  5 hours.  At  last  able  to 
haul  off,  Flying  Fish  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor  to  repair 
damage  between  15  September  and  27  October. 

During  her  third  war  patrol,  south  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  Flying  Fish  three  times  launched  bold  attacks 
on  Japanese  task  forces,  only  to  suffer  the  frustration 
of  poor  torpedo  performance,  or  to  score  hits  causing 
damage  which  postwar  evaluation  could  not  confirm. 
She  arrived  at  Brisbane  for  refit  on  16  December  1942 
and  on  6 January  1943,  started  her  fourth  war  patrol, 
a reconnaissance  of  the  Marianas.  Along  with  gaining 
much  valuable  intelligence,  she  damaged  a freighter 


in  Apra  Harbor  26  January,  hit  a passenger-cargo  ship 
in  Tinian’s  Sunharon  Roadstead  6 February,  and  sank 
another  freighter  in  the  presence  of  patrolling  air- 
craft and  surface  escorts  16  February. 

Again  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  replenish  be- 
tween 28  February  1943  and  24  March,  Flying  Fish 
made  her  fifth  war  patrol  on  the  coast  of  Honshu, 
battered  by  foul  weather.  On  12  April,  she  closed  the 
northern  coast  to  make  a daring  attack  on  a freighter, 
which  she  sank,  again  in  the  presence  of  scout  planes 
and  armed  trawlers.  Moving  south  to  Hokkaido, 
Flying  Fish  damaged  a large  freighter  on  the  13th, 
and  on  the  15th  torpedoed  an  interisland  cargo  ship 
who  beached  in  a mass  of  flames.  Two  days  later, 
continuing  her  bold  inshore  attacks,  Flying  Fish  sank 
another  freighter,  and  in  the  Tsugara  Strait  on  24 
April,  sent  yet  another  cargo  ship  to  the  bottom.  On 

I May  a small  interisland  freighter  was  sunk,  but  an 
alert  enemy  antisubmarine  group  shook  Flying  Fish 
considerably  before  she  could  clear  the  area.  She 
returned  to  Midway  from  this  highly  successful  patrol 

II  May. 

After  five  grueling  patrols  Lieutenant  Commander 
Donaho  turned  the  command  over  to  Captain  Frank 
T.  Watkins  for  the  6th  patrol  from  2 June  1943  to  27 
July.  Flying  Fish  patrolled  in  the  Volcano  Islands  and 
off  Taiwan.  Her  first  attacks,  two  against  the  same 
convoy,  resulted  in  unconfirmed  damage,  but  off  Taiwan 
on  2 July,  she  blasted  the  stem  off  a cargo  ship, 
watching  it  sink.  While  Pearl  Harbor-bound  from  her 
patrol  area,  she  made  a 2-dav  chase  for  a fast  convoy, 
but  was  forced  by  her  dwindling  fuel  supply  to  break 
off  the  hunt.  On  11  July  she  destroyed  a 125-foot 
sailing  vessel  with  gunfire,  leaving  it  aflame  from  stem 
to  stern. 

After  a major  overhaul  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  27 
July  1943  to  4 October  Flying  Fish  sailed  on  her 
seventh  war  patrol,  again  with  her  original  skipper, 
bound  for  the  Palaus.  Her  first  attack,  on  18  October, 
scored  at  least  one  hit  on  an  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier. 
A 2-day  tracking  of  a well-escorted  convoy  from  26  to 
28  October  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  one,  and  the 
damaging  of  two  merchantmen  before  Flying  Fish  ran 
out  of  torpedoes.  She  arrived  at  Midway  6 November. 

Flying  Fish’s  eighth  war  patrol,  the  first  to  be 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  D.  Risser, 
between  Taiwan  and  the  China  coast  from  30  No- 
vember 1943  to  28  January  1944,  found  her  sinking 
a cargo  ship  on  16  December,  and  a tanker  on  27 
December.  Her  refit  and  retraining  between  patrols 
were  held  once  more  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  she  sailed 
for  her  ninth  war  patrol  22  February.  Off  Iwo  Jima 
on  12  March,  she  sent  a merchantman  to  the  bottom, 
then  sailed  to  close  Okinawa  and  attack  a convoy  in 
the  early  morning  darkness  of  16  March.  A passenger- 
cargo  ship  was  sunk  and  a tanker  damaged  in  this 
attack.  Pressing  on  with  her  chase  for  6 hours  in  the 
hope  of  finishing  off  the  tanker,  Flying  Fish  was 
detected  and  held  down  by  aircraft  and  destroyers 
while  the  tanker  escaped.  On  the  afternoon  of  31 
March,  Flying  Fish  was  attacked  by  a Japanese  sub- 
marine, whose  torpedoes  she  skillfully  evaded.  Bound 
for  Majuro  at  the  close  of  her  patrol,  the  submarine 
torpedoed  and  sank  a freighter  moored  at  Kita  Daito 
Jima. 

Refitting  at  Majuro  between  11  April  1944  and  4 
May,  Flying  Fish  then  sailed  for  her  tenth  war  patrol, 
coordinated  with  the  assault  on  the  Marianas  sched- 
uled to  open  the  next  month.  First  she  covered  ship- 
ping lanes  between  Ulithi,  Yap,  and  Palau,  coming 
under  severe  attack  on  the  night  of  24-25  May  when 
she  was  detected  while  attacking  a four-ship  convoy. 
At  dawn,  however,  she  had  got  back  into  position  to 
sink  two  of  the  ships,  both  passenger-cargo  types. 
Now  with  other  submarines  she  headed  to  take  up  a 
patrol  station  between  the  Palaus  and  San  Bernardino 
Straits,  from  which  she  could  scout  any  movement  by 
the  enemy  fleet  out  of  its  base  at  Tawi  in  the  Sulus 
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while  the  marines  were  landed  on  Saipan.  On  15  June, 
day  of  the  invasion,  Flying  Fish  spotted  the  Japanese 
carrier  force  emerging  from  San  Bernardino  Strait 
bound  westward.  Her  prompt  report  of  this  movement 
enabled  a sister  submarine  to  sink  the  carrier 
Shokaku  4 days  later  as  American  carrier  aircraft 
broke  the  back  of  Japanese  naval  aviation  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea.  Flying  Fish  remained  on  her 
scouting  station  until  23  June,  then  sailed  for  Manus 
and  Brisbane.  Here  she  refitted  between  5 July  and 
1 August. 

During  her  11th  war  patrol,  off  Davao  Gulf,  the 
coast  of  Celebes,  and  along  the  shipping  lanes  from 
the  Philippines  to  Halmahera,  Flying  Fish  was  held 
down  much  of  the  time  by  enemy  aircraft.  After 
refueling  at  Mios  Woendi  29  August  1944  to  1 Sep- 
tember, she  closed  Celebes,  where  on  7 September  she 
detected  a concealed  enemy  airstrip.  Her  report  led 
to  the  airfield’s  bombardment  by  aircraft  11  days 
later.  Through  the  remainder  of  her  patrol  she  served 
on  lifeguard  duty  for  air  strikes  on  Celebes,  returning 
to  Midway  18  October.  She  sailed  on  for  an  ex- 
tensive overhaul  at  San  Francisco,  where  she  was 
equipped  with  mine  detection  and  clearance  equipment 
to  enable  her  to  penetrate  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Tests  with  her  new  gear  preceded  her  return  to 
Guam  18  May  1945,  where  she  joined  a submarine 
task  group  for  her  12th  war  patrol.  She  sailed  29  May 
for  the  heavily  mined  Tsushima  Strait,  entering  the 
Sea  of  Japan  7 June.  Now  each  submarine  headed  for 
her  own  assigned  'area,  Flying  Fish  setting  course 
north  for  the  coast  of  Korea.  On  10  June,  in  separate 
attacks,  she  sank  two  cargo  ships,  taking  aboard  one 
survivor.  Five  days  later  she  sank  10  small  craft 
with  gunfire  and  sent  two  onto  the  beach.  Completing 
her  patrol  at  Pearl  Harbor  4 July,  Flying  Fish 
returned  to  New  London  21  September  to  become 
flagship  of  Commander,  Submarine  Force,  Atlantic 
Fleet. 

During  the  next  8 years,  from  her  base  at  New 
London,  the  veteran  Flying  Fish  conducted  reserve 
training  cruises  in  Long  Island  and  Block  Island  Sound, 
exercised  off  the  Virginia  Capes,  trained  men  of 
foreign  navies,  joined  in  major  operations  in  the 
Caribbean,  and  cruised  to  Canadian  ports.  On  11  Janu- 
ary 1951,  she  completed  her  duty  as  flagship,  and 
began  to  serve  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory  in 
sonar  experiments.  On  29  February  1952,  at  1053, 
Flying  Fish  made  submarine  history  as  she  dived  for 
the  5,000th  time,  first  American  submarine  to  reach 
such  a record.  On  board  for  the  event  was  a dis- 
tinguished party  headed  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
D.  A.  Kimball.  Placed  in  commission  in  reserve  31 
December  1953,  Flying  Fish  was  decommissioned  at 
New  London  28  May  1954  and  was  sold  for  scrapping 
1 May  1959. 

Of  Flying  Fish’s  12  war  patrols,  all  save  the  11th 
were  designated“Successful.”  She  is  credited  with 
having  sunk  a total  of  58,306  tons  of  enemy  shipping. 
She  received  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Foam 

Former  name  retained. 

Foam  (No.  2496),  a trawler,  served  in  a noncom- 
missioned status  in  the  3d  Naval  District  during  World 
War  I. 


Fogg 

Carleton  Thayer  Fogg,  born  19  August  1917  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  6 October  1937. 
Appointed  ensign  1 January  1939,  Fogg  flew  with 
squadrons  in  Saratoga  (CV-3)  and  Wasp  (CV-7) 
before  joining  one  in  Enterprise  (CV-6)  in  September 
1939.  Now  a regular  officer,  Lieutenant  (junior 


grade)  Fogg  was  killed  in  action  in  the  initial  attack 
on  Kwajalein,  1 February  1942.  He  was  awarded  the 
Air  Medal  posthumously  for  his  gallant  conduct  in 
the  face  of  heavy  enemy  opposition. 

(DE-57 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Fogg  (DE-57)  was  launched  20  March  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyard,  Hingham,  Mass.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Adelbert  W.  Fogg,  mother  of  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Fogg;  and  commissioned  7 July  1943, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Charles  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  USNR, 
in  command.  She  was  reclassified  DER-57  on  18  March 
1949. 

Fogg’s  first  cruise  on  convoy  duty  began  with  her 
departure  from  New  York  13  October  1943.  She 
escorted  unladen  tankers  to  Aruba  and  Curacao  in  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  crossed  to  Algiers  guarding 
loaded  tankers,  then  returned  by  way  of  Curacao  and 
Trinidad  to  New  York  4 December  1943.  Between  26 
December  1943  and  20  August  1944,  she  made  six 
escort  voyages  from  New  York  to  Londonderry  and 
Lisahally,  North  Ireland,  guarding  the  flow  of  men 
and  material  which  made  possible  the  invasion  of 
Europe  and  the  push  across  the  continent  which 
followed. 

The  escort  put  to  sea  once  more  from  New  York  12 
September  1944,  to  escort  a convoy  through  the 
English  Channel  to  Cherbourg,  France,  then  called  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  before  returning  to  New  York  9 
October  for  a brief  overhaul.  After  special  training 
at  Charleston,  she  sailed  6 November  to  escort  a slow 
towing  convoy  to  England  and  back.  Homeward  bound, 
on  20  December,  one  of  the  LSTs  in  the  convoy  was 
torpedoed,  and  as  Fogg  began  to  search  for  the  sub- 
marine, she,  too,  was  torpedoed.  Four  of  her  men 
were  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  the  ship  badly 
damaged.  For  two  days  the  crew  fought  to  save  their 
ship,  but  when  on  22  December  the  stern  sheared  off, 
all  but  a skeleton  crew  were  taken  off.  These  men 
restored  buoyancy,  and  Fogg  reached  the  Azores  in 
tow  the  next  day.  A first  attempt  to  tow  her  back  to 
the  United  States  failed  when  bad  weather  tore 
away  the  temporary  bulkheads  replacing  the  stern, 
but  she  at  last  arrived  at  Boston  for  repairs  9 March 
1945. 

After  refresher  training,  Fogg  sailed  out  of  Norfolk 
between  2 and  30  June  1945,  acting  as  target  ship  in 
battle  problems  with  a cruiser,  serving  as  plane  guard 
for  a carrier,  and  training  men  in  combat  information 
center  duty.  On  1 July,  she  entered  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard  for  conversion  to  a radar  picket,  which  was 
completed  2 October.  Duty  along  the  east  coast  and 
in  the  Caribbean,  primarily  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
development  and  as  combat  information  center  school 
ship,  continued  until  26  July  1947,  when  she  arrived 
at  Charleston,  S.C.  There  Fogg  was  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  reserve  27  October  1947. 

Foley 

Royal  Navy  name  retained. 

(DE-270:  dp.  1,140;  1.  289'5";  b.  35'1";  dr.  11';  s. 
21  k. ; cpl.  156;  a.  3 3",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Evarts) 

Foley  (DE-270)  was  laid  down  as  Gillette  (DE-270) 
(q.v.),  allocated  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  renamed 
Foley.  She  was  launched  as  HMS  Foley  on  19  May 
1943  by  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  served 
in  the  Royal  Navy  throughout  World  War  II.  On  22 
August  1945  she  was  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Navy  at  Harwich,  England,  and  commissioned  the 
same  day,  Lieutenant  S.  M.  Strauss,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. On  28  August  she  sailed  to  Trinity  Bay  and 
the  following  day  joined  TG  21.3  en  route  to  the  United 
States.  She  called  briefly  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
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and  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  on  10 
September.  Foley  was  decommissioned  there  on  19 
October  1945.  She  was  scrapped  in  June  1946. 


Folly 

Former  name  retained. 

Folly  (No.  1453),  a sailing  schooner,  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  in  the  5th  Naval  District 
during  World  War  I. 


Fomalhaut 

A star  in  the  southern  constellation  Piscis  Austrinus. 

(AK-22:  dp.  3,890;  1.  412'3";  b.  61';  dr.  23'7";  s. 

15  k. ; cpl.  283;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Fomalhaut ) 

Fomalhaut  (AK-22)  was  launched  25  January  1941 
by  Pennsylvania  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  as 
Cape  Lookout;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Boehck; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  16  May  1941;  and  commissioned 
2 March  1942,  Commander  J.  D.  Alvis  in  command. 
She  was  reclassified  AKA-5  on  1 February  1943; 
reclassified  AK-22  on  25  August  1944;  and  reclassified 
AE-20  on  27  December  1948. 

Fomalhaut  arrived  at  Samoa  8 May  1942  with 
passengers  and  cargo  from  the  east  coast.  On  22  June, 
she  sailed  for  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to  load  cargo 
from  30  June  to  22  July,  and  after  exercises  in  the 
Fijis,  sortied  for  the  initial  landings  of  Marines  on 
Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi  on  7 August.  During  this 
first  American  land  offensive  of  the  war,  Fomalhaut 
lay  anchored  in  such  a position  as  to  observe  the 
Battle  of  Savo  Island  9 August,  and  that  day  sailed 
for  Noumea  to  load  additional  men  and  supplies  for 
Guadalcanal. 

Returning  to  Guadalcanal  23  August,  Fomalhaut  was 
ordered  to  take  Blue  (DD-387),  torpedoed  the  previous 
day,  in  tow.  But  before  she  could  complete  unloading 
and  get  underway  with  her  tow,  an  enemy  submarine 
launched  a torpedo  her  way,  and  Japanese  surface 
forces  were  reported  moving  in.  As  two  other  de- 
stroyers sank  Blue  to  prevent  her  from  possibly 
falling  into  enemy  hands,  Fomalhaut  was  ordered 
underway  with  all  but  a quarter  of  her  cargo  unloaded. 

Through  one  year  and  a half,  Fomalhaut  carried  out 
continuous  cargo  operations  in  the  southwest  Pacific, 
going  through  some  of  the  hottest  fighting  of  the  war 
supporting  the  many  landings  and  shore  campaigns 
in  the  battle  for  Guadalcanal  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  southern  Solomons.  Several  times  she  voyaged  to 
ports  in  New  Zealand  or  Australia  to  reload  general 
cargo  and  stores,  and  she  was  often  used  as  a trans- 
port. Fomalhaut  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  9 April  1944 
to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Marianas,  and 
sailed  1 June  to  land  troops  and  their  equipment  on 
Charan  Kanoa  Beach,  Saipan,  16  June,  the  day  after 
the  initial  assault.  On  23  June,  she  got  underway  for 
Eniwetok,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  New  York  City,  where 
she  arrived  15  August  for  overhaul. 

After  tests  and  training  along  the  Maine  coast, 
Fomalhaut  arrived  at  Norfolk  7 November  1944  for 
conversion  to  an  underway  ammunition  replenishment 
ship,  and  in  her  new  role  she  reported  for  duty  at 
Ulithi  10  January  1945.  Aside  from  the  period  19  to 
28  February,  when  she  was  at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte, 
arming  amphibious  ships  for  future  operations,  Fo- 
malhaut sailed  out  of  Ulithi  to  deliver  ammunition  at 
sea  to  combatants  and  their  auxiliaries.  On  19  March 
she  returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay  to  load  ammunition 
from  merchant  ships  for  ships  fighting  the  battle  for 
Okinawa,  off  which  she  arrived  11  May.  After  a voyage 
to  Saipan,  where  she  touched  2 June,  Fomalhaut 
returned  to  duty  in  San  Pedro  Bay  from  7 June  to  19 
September.  She  returned  to  Okinawa  and  lay  there 
until  7 December  when  she  sailed  with  homeward 


bound  servicemen  for  Norfolk,  arriving  15  January 
1946.  Fomalhaut  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  at  Philadelphia  25  June  1946. 

Fomalhaut  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Fond  du  Lac 

A county  in  Wisconsin. 

(APA-166:  dp.  6,873;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Fond  du  Lac  (APA-166)  was  launched  5 October  1944 
by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Giles  French;  acquired  and  commis- 
sioned 6 November  1944,  Captain  E.  P.  Creehan  in  com- 
mand. 

Fond  du  Lac  sailed  from  San  Francisco  11  January 
1945,  laden  with  troops  and  cargo  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
where  she  landed  them  as  reinforcements  17  February. 
After  training  for  the  initial  assault  on  Okinawa 
Gunto,  Fond  du  Lac  stood  out  of  Leyte  Gulf  27  March, 
landed  troops  and  equipment  on  the  assault  beaches 
1 to  5 April,  and  sailed  with  casualties  for  Guam. 
She  continued  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  San  Francisco  to 
reload,  and  brought  her  troops  to  the  Philippines  10 
June. 

The  attack  transport  transferred  men  from  New 
Guinea  to  the  Philippines  before  sailing  14  July  1945 
for  San  Francisco.  She  returned  to  the  Far  East  22 
September  at  Sasebo  with  Marine  occupation  troops, 
and  after  one  voyage  to  the  Philippines  to  bring  ad- 
ditional occupation  forces  to  Japan,  sailed  home  from 
Guam  with  servicemen  eligible  for  discharge.  Fond  du 
Lac  voyaged  to  the  Far  East  on  transport  duty  again 
in  December,  then  made  her  last  voyage  to  Pearl 
Harbor  the  next  month,  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
8 February  for  Norfolk.  There  she  was  decommis- 
sioned 11  April  1946,  and  returned  to  her  owner  two 
days  later. 

Fond  du  Lac  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 

Foote 

Andrew  Hull  Foote,  born  12  September  1806  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  entered  the  Navy  4 December  1822  as 
a midshipman.  Commanding  Portsmouth  in  the  East 
India  Squadron  on  20  and  21  November  1856,  Foote 
led  a landing  party  which  seized  the  barrier  forts  at 
Canton,  China,  in  reprisal  for  attacks  on  American 
ships.  From  30  August  1861  to  9 May  1862,  Foote 
commanded  the  Naval  Forces  on  Western  Rivers  with 
distinction,  organizing  and  leading  the  gunboat  flotilla 
in  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  Island 
No.  10.  Wounded  in  action  at  Fort  Donelson,  Foote 
was  commissioned  Rear  Admiral  16  July  1862,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Blockading  Squadron  when  he  died  at  New  York  26 
June  1863. 

I 

(TB-3 : dp.  142;  1.  160';  b.  16'1";  dr.  5';  cpl.  20; 
s.  25  k. ; a.  2 tt. ; cl.  Foote ) 

Foote  (Torpedo  Boat  No.  3)  was  launched  1 October 
1896  by  Columbian  Iron  Works  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Laura  Price;  and 
commissioned  7 August  1897,  Lieutenant  W.  L.  Rodgers 
in  command. 

After  training  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  Foote  joined 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  at  Key  West, 
Fla.,  19  March  1898.  She  served  as  picket,  patrolled, 
and  carried  orders  from  the  flagship  to  ships  of  the 
squadron,  and  from  23  April,  patrolled  the  Cuban 
coast  closely,  primarily  off  the  Cardenas  entrance  to 
Havana  Harbor.  On  that  day,  she  penetrated  the 
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harbor  to  scout  shipping,  and  was  fired  upon.  Six  days 
later,  she  herself  bombarded  Morro  Island.  Several 
times  during  the  summer,  she  returned  to  Key  West 
to  load  mail,  stores,  and  despatches  for  the  squadron 
off  Havana,  and  on  14  August  she  returned  to 
Charleston,  S.C.  Foote  was  out  of  commission  at  New 
York  from  28  October  1898  to  9 November  1900,  then 
operated  in  the  Newport-Boston  area  until  placed  in 
reserve  at  Norfolk  6 March  1901.  In  1908  she  moved 
to  Charleston. 

Detached  from  the  Reserve  Torpedo  Flotilla  8 June 
1910,  Foote  based  on  Charleston  for  the  next  year, 
putting  to  sea  only  for  a 3-week  cruise  early  in  1911. 
From  27  June  1911  to  15  November  1916,  she  was 
assigned  to  the  North  Carolina  Naval  Militia,  based 
at  New  Bern,  then  lay  at  Charleston  until  returned 
to  full  commission  7 April  1917.  Through  World  War 
I,  Foote  patrolled  the  coast  of  the  6th  Naval  District; 
renamed  Coast  Torpedo  Boat  No.  1 1 August  1918. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  28  March 
1919,  and  sold  19  July  1920. 

II 

(DD-169:  dp.  1,060;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'2"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  101;  a.  4 4",  12  21"  tt.,  1 dcp. ; cl. 

Wickes) 

The  second  Foote  (DD-169)  was  launched  14  De- 
cember 1918  by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Lelia  F.  Cady,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Foote;  and  commissioned  21  March  1919, 
Lieutenant  Commander  D.  H.  Stuart  in  command. 

Foote  sailed  from  Boston  3 May  1919  to  take  up  an 
observation  station  off  Newfoundland  for  the  historic 
first  aerial  crossing  of  the  Atlantic,  made  later  that 
month  by  Navy  seaplanes.  She  returned  to  Boston 
22  May  to  complete  her  interrupted  fitting  out,  then 
took  part  in  training  operations  until  sailing  from 
Newport  27  August  bound  for  a tour  of  duty  with 
Naval  Forces  European  Waters.  From  September 
through  December,  she  served  in  the  Adriatic,  then 
called  at  Italian  and  French  ports  homeward  bound. 
Arriving  at  Boston  12  February  1920,  she  was  placed 
in  reserve  24  February  for  repairs  there  and  at 
Charleston. 

In  the  summer  of  1921,  Foote  operated  with  50 
percent  of  her  complement  during  summer  target 
practice  in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  returning  to  Charles- 


ton, she  lay  there  and  at  Boston  for  alterations  and 
repairs  until  decommissioned  at  Philadelphia  6 July 
1922.  Recommissioned  2 July  1940,  Foote  operated  on 
patrol  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  until  sailing  7 Septem- 
ber for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  There,  on  23  September 
1940,  she  was  decommissioned  and  transferred  to  the 
Royal  Navy  in  the  destroyers  for  land  bases  exchange. 

Commissioned  as  HMS  Roxborough  23  September 
1940,  the  destroyer  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  join  the 
Western  Approaches  Command,  guarding  convoys 
during  the  dangerous  last  leg  of  their  voyages  into 
British  ports.  In  March  1942,  Roxborough  took  up 
western  Atlantic  escort  duty  out  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  Returning  to  the  Tyne  10  January  1944,  Rox- 
borough lay  in  reserve  there  until  transferred  to 
Russia  1 August  1944.  She  was  returned  to  Great 
Britian  7 February  1949  after  her  Russian  service  as 
Zhostkyi. 

Ill 

(DD-511 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  40';  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  37  k.;  cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Fletcher) 

The  third  Foote  (DD-511)  was  launched  11  October 
1942  by  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Aspinwall,  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Foote; 
and  commissioned  22  December  1942,  Commander 
Bernard  L.  Austin  in  command. 

After  escorting  a convoy  to  Casablanca  between  1 
April  1943  and  9 May,  Foote  prepared  for  Pacific  duty, 
and  on  28  June  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  to 
join  Destroyer  Squadron  23.  Through  the  next  3 
months,  she  escorted  convoys  from  Noumea  to  Guadal- 
canal, Efate,  Espiritu  Santo,  Vella  Lavella,  and  Ren- 
dova.  From  27  to  29  September,  she  hunted  Japanese 
barges  evacuating  troops  from  Kolombangara,  and  on 
the  last  night,  attacked  such  a group,  probably  sinking 
two.  While  McCalla  (DD-488)  was  working  to  correct 
steering  trouble  that  night,  Foote  drove  off  a lone 
Japanese  aircraft,  then  stood  by  McCalla  and  Pat- 
terson (DD-392)  after  the  two  collided,  until  a tug 
arrived  on  the  scene. 

Putting  into  Vella  Lavella  1 October  1943  with  an 
LST  convoy  which  she  had  joined  at  sea,  Foote  joined 
in  fighting  off  an  enemy  air  attack  later  that  day, 
splashing  at  least  one  plane.  She  escorted  the  LSTs 
back  to  Guadalcanal,  returning  to  convoy  duty  until 


Foote’s  gunboats  attack  Fort  Henry,  Tenn. 
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covering  the  landings  on  the  Treasuries  26  and  27 
October.  She  put  out  from  Purvis  Bay  31  October  to 
bombard  Buka  and  the  Shortlands,  neutralizing  enemy 
airfields  to  prevent  air  opposition  to  the  Bougainville 
landings.  Alerted  to  the  movement  of  an  enemy  task 
force,  Foote  made  contact  by  radar  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  2 November,  and  in  the  Battle  of  Empress 
Augusta  Bay  which  followed,  she  was  hit  by  an  enemy 
torpedo  which  blew  off  her  stern,  as  the  other  ships 
of  her  division  launched  the  torpedo  attacks  which 
helped  sink  two  Japanese  ships  and  turned  back  the 
planned  assault  by  the  Japanese  task  force  on  the 
shipping  off  Bougainville.  With  3 killed  and  17 
wounded,  Foote’s  men  kept  their  ship  afloat  despite 
the  fact  that  both  engines  were  stopped,  steering  con- 
trol lost  and  the  main  deck  awash  aft.  They  also 
manned  their  guns  to  splash  at  least  one  wave  of  Japa- 
nese planes  which  attacked  the  American  ships  the 
next  morning.  She  was  towed  into  Purvis  Bay  4 
November  for  repairs. 

Returning  to  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  4 March  1944  towed 
by  merchant  tanker  SS  Gulf  Star,  Foote  was  repaired 
and  modernized.  Between  6 August  and  24  October, 
she  served  as  a training  ship  for  precommissioning 
crews  of  new  destroyers,  sailing  out  of  San  Francisco. 
Bound  for  action  once  more,  she  crossed  the  Pacific 
to  Kossol  Roads,  where  she  arrived  13  November  to 
join  the  screen  of  a carrier  force  providing  air  cover 
for  convoys  from  Manus  reinforcing  troops  at  Leyte. 
Foote  replenished  at  Manus  from  27  November  to  9 
December,  then  sailed  for  Leyte,  arriving  13  December. 

Foote  put  to  sea  19  December  1944  to  guard  a 
convoy  to  Mindoro,  which  was  attacked  several  times 
by  suicide  planes.  The  destroyer  splashed  at  least 
one  of  these,  as  well  as  rescuing  survivors  from  two 
LSTs  which  were  hit.  Returning  to  Leyte  24  December, 
she  prepared  for  the  Lingayen  invasion,  for  which 
she  sailed  screening  amphibious  forces  4 January  1945. 
Before  the  landings  of  9 January,  she  fired  in  several 
enemy  air  attacks,  and  bombarded  the  beaches.  After 
a fast  voyage  to  Leyte  to  escort  a resupply  convoy, 
Foote  took  up  screening  and  patrol  duty  in  Lingayen 
Gulf  until  returning  to  Leyte  31  March. 

The  destroyer  had  escort  and  training  duty  between 
Leyte,  Manus,  and  Morotai  through  13  May  1945,  when 
she  got  underway  from  Leyte  for  picket  duty  off 
Okinawa.  During  the  numerous  enemy  air  attacks 
while  she  was  on  station,  she  was  credited  with  knock- 
ing down  at  least  one  plane,  and  suffered  two  men 
wounded  from  the  effect  of  a near  miss  on  24  May. 
She  took  part  in  the  landings  of  3 to  6 June  at  Iheya 
Shima,  and  those  of  9 June  at  Aguni  Shima,  and 
patrolled  off  Okinawa  until  sailing  10  September  for 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Arriving  at  New 
York  17  October  1945,  Foote  was  decommissioned  18 
April  1946. 

Foote  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Forbes 

An  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

Forbes  (IX-90),  formerly  Morning  Star,  was  a sail- 
ing yacht  who  served  in  a noncommissioned  status  in  the 
7th  Naval  District  during  World  War  II. 


Forbes,  R.  B.,  see  R.  B.  Forbes 


Force 

Power,  strength. 

I 

Force  (AM-99)  was  redesignated  PC-1603  (q.v.)  on 
1 June  1944. 


II 

(AM-445:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  74;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

The  second  Force  (AM-445)  was  launched  26  June 
1953  by  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  T.  D.  Wilson;  and  com- 
missioned 4 January  1955,  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Boiler  in 
command.  She  was  redesignated  MSO-445  on  7 Febru- 
ary 1955. 

Force  reported  to  Mine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  20  January  1955,  and  sailed  along  the 
California  coast  in  training  exercises  until  1 May  1956. 
She  departed  then  for  her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East,  during  which  she  made  a good  will  cruise  of 
ports  in  the  northern  islands  of  Japan,  as  well  as 
training  with  ships  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Navy. 
Damaged  by  typhoons  in  August,  she  was  repaired  at 
Sasebo  and  Yokosuka,  and  returned  to  Long  Beach 

15  November. 

Special  operations  took  Force  to  the  Canal  Zone 
between  30  August  1957  and  6 December.  She  returned 
to  Long  Beach  for  exercises  and  preparations  for  her 
next  deployment  to  the  7th  Fleet,  completed  between 
3 November  1958  and  1 June  1959.  During  this  time, 
she  again  trained  with  Chinese  ships,  as  well  as  the 
Korean  and  Thai  navies.  On  2 November,  she  sailed 
with  her  division  and  Greer  County  (LST-799)  for 
combined  amphibious  and  minesweeping  exercises  out 
of  Kodiak,  Alaska;  in  these  operations  her  group  was 
joined  by  ships  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy.  During 
these  maneuvers  Force  collected  hydrographic  data,  and 
served  as  home  base  for  an  explosive  ordnance  demo- 
lition team.  She  returned  by  way  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  and  San  Francisco  to  Long  Beach 

16  December  1959.  In  February  1960  Force  was  on 
station  for  missile  nosecone  recovery  duty  and  during 
the  balance  of  the  year  participated  in  exercise 
“Steeple  Jack,”  a “Phiblex  60”  exercise  and  local 
operations. 


Ford,  see  John  D.  Ford 


Ford  County,  see  LST-772. 


Ford,  John  D.,  see  John  D.  Ford 


Foreman 

Andrew  Lee  Foreman,  born  25  September  1920  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  13  May  1942.  Serving  as  assistant  to  the 
Damage  Control  Officer  in  New  Orleans  (CA-32)  when 
his  ship  was  torpedoed  during  the  Battle  of  Tassa- 
faronga  30  November  1942,  Ensign  Foreman  remained 
at  his  station  to  help  in  saving  his  ship  until  asphyxi- 
ated by  gas  generated  by  the  explosion.  He  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroic 
self-sacrifice. 

(DE-633 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley ) 

Foreman  (DE-633)  was  launched  1 August  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Nadine  Foreman,  sister  of  Ensign  Foreman; 
and  commissioned  22  October  1943,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander C.  A.  Manston,  USNR,  in  command. 

Foreman  arrived  at  Funafuti,  Ellice  Islands,  28 
January  1944  to  begin  9 months  of  convoy  escort  duty 
in  the  southwest  Pacific.  She  guarded  the  movement 
of  men  and  supplies  as  well  as  of  larger  combatant 
ships  in  the  lengthy  series  of  operations  necessary 
to  consolidate  Allied  control  of  the  northern  Solomon 
Islands  and  western  New  Guinea.  Several  times  she 
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also  served  on  antisubmarine  patrol.  Sailing  for 
Sydney,  Australia,  for  upkeep  29  September,  Foreman 
returned  to  Hollandia  18  October,  and  put  to  sea  26 
October  to  escort  two  hospital  transports  to  newly 
assaulted  Leyte,  arriving  30  October.  One  of  the  trans- 
ports was  completely  loaded  that  day,  and  before 
midnight,  Foreman  and  she  sailed  for  Kossol  Roads. 

After  escorting  a resupply  convoy  to  San  Pedro  Bay 
in  the  first  week  of  November  1944,  Foreman  began 
duty  escorting  combatant  ships,  auxiliaries,  and 
merchantmen  between  the  Manus  base  and  Hollandia, 
Eniwetok,  Majuro,  and  Ulithi.  From  9 to  19  March 
1945,  the  escort  served  as  station  ship  at  Kossol  Roads, 
then  sailed  to  Ulithi  to  stage  for  the  attack  on  Okinawa. 

Foreman  sortied  from  Ulithi  21  March  1945,  and 
arrived  off  Okinawa  25  March.  The  next  5 days  she 
spent  with  a fire  support  unit  bombarding  the  island 
in  anticipation  of  the  landings  on  1 April.  On  27 
March,  when  her  task  force  first  came  under  air  attack, 
she  fired  on  a Japanese  plane  which  crashed  close 
aboard  on  her  bow,  inflicting  no  casualties.  After  the 
landings,  Foreman  was  assigned  to  antisubmarine 
patrol  off  the  entrance  to  the  transport  anchorage  at 
Kerama  Retto.  Here  on  3 April,  she  suffered  a direct 
hit  when  a lone  enemy  bomber  attacked  her.  The  bomb 
passed  through  her  bottom  to  explode  about  30  feet 
below.  All  power  and  light  were  lost,  and  one  of  her 
firerooms  flooded  to  the  waterline,  but  no  men  were 
killed.  Within  30  minutes,  damage  was  under  control, 
and  repairs  had  been  made  to  allow  her  to  make  her 
way  under  her  own  power  into  Kerama  Retto  for 
emergency  repairs. 

Fully  repaired  at  Ulithi  between  17  April  1945  and 
29  May,  Foreman  returned  to  patrol  off  Okinawa  3 
June,  8 days  later  shooting  down  a kamikaze  with  the 
aid  of  a sister  destroyer  before  it  could  crash  her. 
On  29  June  she  was  assigned  to  escort  duty  with  a 
force  covering  minesweeping  operations  in  the  East 
China  Sea  and  flying  air  strikes  on  Chinese  targets, 
serving  with  this  task  force  until  returning  to  Okinawa 
16  August  for  brief  overhaul.  Escort  duty  from 
Buckner  Bay  followed  until  26  September,  when  she 
sailed  from  Wakayama,  Japan,  with  homeward  bound 
servicemen.  Arriving  at  San  Diego  17  October,  she 
disembarked  her  passengers  and  sailed  on  to  the  east 
coast.  Foreman  was  decommissioned  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  28  June  1946. 

Foreman  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Forest  Rose 

Former  name  retained. 

(StwStr:  dp.  260;  1.  155';  b.  32'3";  dr.  5';  s.  6 k. ; 
a.  2 30-pdr.  r.,  4 24-pdr.  how.) 

Forest  Rose,  a stern  wheel  steamer,  was  built  in 
1862  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  purchased  15  November  1862; 
and  commissioned  3 December  1862,  Acting  Master 
G.  W.  Brown  in  command. 

Assigned  to  patrol  duty  in  the  Mississippi  Squadron, 
Forest  Rose  sailed  in  active  cooperation  with  the  Army 
of  the  Mississippi  throughout  her  war-time  career.  She 
convoyed  transports,  carried  messages,  fired  on  Con- 
federate shore  positions  and  troop  detachments,  and 
captured  or  destroyed  a number  of  small  steamers. 
Her  first  operations,  from  4 to  11  January  1863,  were 
against  Fort  Hindman  in  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
the  next  month  she  sailed  in  the  Yazoo  Pass  Expedition, 
destroying  storehouses  and  a shipyard  at  Yazoo  City. 
From  1 June  she  cruised  above  Vicksburg,  aiding  in 
communications  with  General  U.  S.  Grant  during  the 
last  month  of  the  siege  on  the  city,  which  fell  4 July. 
From  that  time,  her  operations  were  between  Vicks- 
burg and  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  many 
rivers  which  flow  into  it. 

From  5 to  15  May  1864  Forest  Rose  took  part  in  the 
Red  River  Expedition,  and  during  the  remaining 


months  of  the  war,  several  times  fired  on  small  parties 
of  Confederates  ashore.  Following  the  war,  she 
carried  ordnance  and  surplus  stores  from  New  Orleans 
to  Jefferson,  Mo.,  until  decommissioned  at  Mound  City, 
111.,  7 August  1865.  She  was  sold  17  August  1865. 


Formoe 

Clarence  Melvin  Formoe,  born  25  January  1909  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  served  in  the  Naval  Reserve  from  25 
November  1930,  on  active  duty  after  1 July  1941. 
While  serving  in  the  Air  Scouting  Force  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu,  Aviation  Machinist’s 
Mate  First  Class  Formoe  was  killed  in  action  during 
the  Japanese  attack  of  7 December  1941.  He  was 
posthumously  commended  for  his  efforts  to  repel  the 
attack  in  utter  disregard  of  his  own  safety. 

(DE-509:  dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8”;  dr.  9'5";  s. 
24  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  3 21”  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  John  C.  Butler) 

Formoe  (DE-509)  was  launched  2 April  1944  by 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bolshazy;  and  commissioned 
5 October  1944,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  C.  Spencer 
in  command. 

Formoe  arrived  at  Manus  from  the  east  coast  15 
January  1945,  and  ten  days  later  sailed  for  Morotai 
to  join  a troop  convoy  bound  with  reinforcements  for 
Lingayen.  She  entered  Lingayen  Gulf  10  February,  and 
for  the  next  month  and  a half  operated  in  the  Philip- 
pines, guarding  minecraft  and  exploding  the  mines 
they  swept  in  Baler  Bay  and  Casiguran  Sound,  and 
sailing  as  escort  from  Lingayen  to  Leyte.  From  21 
March  to  30  March,  Formoe  patrolled  off  Panay  in  a 
picket  line  covering  landings  there,  then  continued  her 
Philippine  escort  duty,  making  one  voyage  to  Manus 
to  bring  landing  craft  north. 

The  escort  departed  Subic  Bay  18  April  1945  to 
stage  at  Morotai  for  the  invasion  of  Borneo.  She 
arrived  at  Tarakan  1 May  escorting  the  amphibious 
force,  and  from  3 to  30  May  off  Borneo,  acting  as 
headquarters  ship  for  Captain  Charles  Gray,  the 
officer  commanding  all  naval  activities  at  Tarakan. 
In  addition  to  driving  off  several  Japanese  air  attacks, 
she  fired  in  four  separate  shore  bombardments  to 
support  the  troops  advancing  ashore.  Between  2 June 
and  the  close  of  the  war,  Formoe  ranged  widely  on 
escort  duty,  calling  at  Leyte,  Hollandia,  Ulithi,  Manila, 
and  Okinawa.  At  Manila  at  the  close  of  hostilities, 
she  began  occupation  duty  with  a return  voyage  to 
Okinawa,  then  served  as  escort  for  the  flagship  of 
Fleet  Air  Wing  1 for  most  of  the  remainder  of  her 
career,  calling  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong,  as  well 
as  in  Tokyo  Bay.  She  returned  to  San  Francisco  20 
January  1946,  and  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in 
reserve  at  San  Diego  27  May  1946. 

Recommissioned  27  June  1951,  Formoe  sailed  from 
San  Diego  5 October  1951  for  Newport,  R.I.,  her  home 
port.  For  the  next  year  she  trained  in  New  England 
and  Caribbean  waters,  then  served  from  October  to 
December  as  training  ship  at  the  Fleet  Sonar  School, 
Key  West.  She  had  similar  duty  the  next  autumn, 
otherwise  continuing  her  east  coast  and  Caribbean 
operations  until  sailing  from  Newport  13  September 
1954  to  rejoin  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

From  February  through  June  1955,  and  again  from 
October  1955  to  March  1956,  Formoe  carried  out  tours 
of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  taking  part  in  hunter-killer 
operations  and  serving  as  station  ship  at  Hong  Kong. 
Upon  her  return  she  prepared  for  foreign  transfer  at 
San  Francisco  where  she  was  decommissioned  7 Febru- 
ary 1957  and  transferred  the  same  day  to  Portugal 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  She 
serves  in  the  Portugese  Navy  as  Diogo-Cao. 

Formoe  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 
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Forrest 

Dulany  Forrest  entered  the  Navy  as  a midshipman 
22  May  1809,  and  served  in  the  frigates  President  and 
Essex.  Attached  to  the  Lake  Erie  Station  in  the  War 
of  1812,  Acting  Lieutenant  Forrest  was  severely 
wounded  while  serving  in  flagship  Lawrence  in  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  10  September  1813.  His  gallant 
action  won  him  commendation  from  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry.  Following  the  war  he  served  in  Java  and  John 
Adams,  and  commanded  schooners  Beagle  and  Porpoise 
in  the  campaign  against  West  Indies  pirates.  Lieu- 
tenant Forrest  died  while  in  command  of  the  store 
ship  Decoy  in  the  Caribbean  1 October  1825. 

(DD-461:  dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  15'8"; 

s.  38  k. ; cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Bristol) 

Forrest  (DD-461)  was  launched  14  June  1941  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  Eileen  F. 

Thomson,  a great-grandniece  of  Lieutenant  Forrest; 
and  commissioned  13  January  1942,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander M.  Van  Metre  in  command.  She  was  reclassi- 
fied DMS-24  on  15  November  1944. 

Forrest  sailed  from  Boston  15  June  1942  for 

Argentia,  Newfoundland,  to  augment  the  escort  of 
Ranger  (CV-4),  with  whose  force  she  returned  to 
Newport  22  June.  On  1 July  she  sailed  with  the 

Ranger  group  for  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  where  the 
carrier  flew  off  Army  aircraft  for  the  burgeoning  base 
at  Accra.  Returning  to  Norfolk  5 August,  Forrest 
served  in  training  operations,  submarine  searches,  and 
coastal  escort  duty  until  21  October,  when  she  arrived 
at  Bermuda  to  join  the  Ranger  group  for  the  invasion 
of  North  Africa.  She  screened  air  operations  covering 
the  landings  at  Safi,  Casablanca,  and  Fedhala  from  8 
to  12  November,  then  served  in  an  antisubmarine 
patrol  in  advance  of  an  incoming  convoy  until  18 
November.  Forrest  escorted  a convoy  to  a point  off 
Norfolk,  then  turned  back  to  Bermuda  to  rendezvous 
with  Augusta  (CA-31)  with  whom  she  returned  to 
Norfolk  30  November. 

Between  2 December  1942  and  27  March  1943, 
Forrest  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  screening  Ranger 
to  an  ocean  launching  point  off  Casablanca  as  well  as 
serving  on  coastal  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  escort  duty. 
After  training  in  Casco  Bay,  Maine,  she  joined  the 
Ranger  group  for  patrol  duty  out  of  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, between  17  May  and  24  July,  then  re- 
plenished at  Boston  for  the  crossing  to  Scapa  Flow, 
Orkney  Islands.  From  this  base  of  the  British  Home 
Fleet,  the  Ranger  group  patrolled  in  search  of  German 
naval  forces,  and  on  4 October  struck  with  great 
success  at  the  shipping  and  shore  installations  at  Bodo, 
Norway.  In  October  she  sailed  south  to  join  the  escort 
for  a British  carrier  returning  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  Scapa  Flow,  and  in  November  sortied  in  a combined 
task  force  to  patrol  the  northwest  coast  of  Norway 
covering  the  passage  of  a convoy  to  Russia. 

Returning  to  Boston  for  brief  overhaul  3 December 
1943,  Forrest  spent  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1944  training  precommissioning  crews  for  new 
destroyers,  and  escorting  the  new  Hornet  (CV-12) 
during  her  shakedown  training  off  Bermuda.  Between 
7 March  and  2 April,  she  patrolled  the  Atlantic  with 
the  hunter-killer  group  headed  by  Guadalcanal  (CVE- 
60).  Forrest  sailed  from  Norfolk  20  April  for  Northern 
Ireland,  and  took  up  escort  duties  around  the  British 
Isles  as  men  and  ships  were  concentrated  for  the 
Normandy  invasion.  When  bad  weather  postponed  the 
landings,  originally  intended  for  5 June,  Forrest  was 
sent  out  on  4 June  to  recall  convoys  which  had  already 
sailed,  bound  for  Utah  Beach.  During  the  actual 
invasion  of  6 June,  she  screened  transports  lying  in 
the  Baie  de  la  Seine,  and  on  12,  16,  and  17  June,  she 
bombarded  shore  targets  to  aid  the  troops  advancing 
ashore.  After  escorting  battleships  to  Plymouth, 
England,  18  June,  Forrest  returned  to  the  assault  area 


21  June  to  cover  sweeping  operations  off  the  Cotentin 
Peninsula.  She  engaged  shore  batteries  on  22  and  24 
June,  returning  to  Portland,  England,  the  next  day. 

Four  days  later  Forrest  got  underway  for  Belfast, 
Oran,  and  Taranto,  from  which  she  sailed  11  August 
1944  for  the  invasion  of  southern  France,  arriving  in 
the  inner  fire  support  area  off  St.  Tropez  15  August. 
For  the  next  2 months,  she  escorted  convoys  from 
Palermo,  Naples,  Ajaccio,  and  Oran  to  the  southern 
coast  of  France,  guarding  the  men  and  supplies  which 
made  the  push  northward  possible.  She  returned  to 
Norfolk  8 November  for  conversion  to  a highspeed 
minesweeper. 

Forrest  trained  in  Chesapeake  Bay  for  Pacific  duty, 
for  which  she  sailed  17  January  1945,  calling  at  San 
Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor  for  further  training  and 
arriving  Ulithi  9 March  1945.  Ten  days  later  she 
sortied  for  minesweeping  operations  to  clear  Okinawa 
waters  for  the  assault  on  1 April,  after  which  she 
served  in  patrol,  screened  smaller  minesweepers,  per- 
formed local  escort  missions,  and  carried  out  the  usual 
multiplicity  of  destroyer  assignments  in  the  usual 
seamanlike  way  of  the  versatile  destroyer.  Several 
times  she  assisted  ships  striken  by  kamikaze  attacks, 
and  on  27  May  her  own  turn  came.  Three  enemy 
aircraft  were  sighted,  two  of  which  she  downed.  The 
third,  however,  crashed  her  starboard  side  at  the 
waterline,  killing  5 and  wounding  13  of  her  men.  As 
damage  control  and  fire  fighting  measures  were  being 
taken  she  headed  for  Kerama  Retto  and  repairs. 

Forrest  sailed  from  Okinawa  25  June  1945  for  the 
east  coast,  reaching  Boston  6 August  1945.  There  she 
was  decommissioned  30  November  1945,  and  sold  20 
November  1946. 

Forrest  received  six  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Forrest  Royal 

Forrest  Beton  Royal,  born  10  February  1893  in  New 
York  City,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1915.  Service  in  increasingly  important  posts  afloat 
and  ashore  prepared  him  for  his  great  contribution 
to  his  country  as  commander  of  an  amphibious  group 
in  the  assaults  on  Leyte,  Luzon,  Mindanao,  and  Borneo 
in  1944  and  1945.  His  brilliant  planning  and  execution 
of  these  important  assignments  was  recognized  with 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  the  posthumous 
award  of  a Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a second  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Rear  Admiral  Royal,  a master  of 
amphibious  warfare,  died  of  a heart  attack  on  board 
his  flagship  18  June  1945. 

(DD-872 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'8"; 
cpl.  267;  s.  35  k. ; a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

Forrest  Royal  (DD-872)  was  launched  17  January 
1946  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  Katharine  K.  Royal,  daughter  of 
Admiral  Royal;  and  commissioned  29  June  1946,  Com- 
mander J.  M.  Clute  in  command. 

Forrest  Royal’s  operations  in  the  period  prior  to 
the  Korean  War  illustrated  the  varied  capability  of 
the  modern  destroyer,  and  the  wide  range  of  missions 
which  such  ships  are  assigned.  She  conducted  special 
tests  for  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  the  Caribbean,  served 
as  plane  guard  and  escort  for  carriers,  took  part  in 
the  development  of  antisubmarine  warfare  and  fired 
in  shore  bombardment  exercises.  Usually  based  at 
Pensacola,  she  visited  many  ports  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  26  September  1950,  Forrest  Royal  sailed  from 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  duty  in  the  Korean  War,  arriving 
at  Sasebo  27  October.  Her  first  assignment  was  as 
flagship  for  the  minesweeping  at  Chinnampo,  a port 
essential  to  supply  operations  for  the  8th  Army.  The 
destroyer’s  other  activities  included  shore  bombard- 
ment, blockade,  and  escort  all  around  the  Korean  coast, 
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and  extensive  operations  with  carrier  task  forces  con- 
ducting air  strikes.  She  sailed  for  home  6 June  1951, 
returning  to  Norfolk  2 July. 

Forrest  Royal’s  next  deployment,  between  26  August 
1952  and  29  January  1953,  was  for  a combination  of 
NATO  exercises  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  visits  to 
principal  ports  in  northern  Europe,  2 months  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  antisubmarine 
exercises  with  British  ships  off  Northern  Ireland. 
Through  the  next  year  and  a half,  the  destroyer  sailed 
out  of  Newport,  R.I.,  for  exercises  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  often  serving  with  carriers 
out  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

During  a cruise  round  the  world  between  2 August 
1954  and  14  March  1955,  Forrest  Royal  sailed  west- 
ward to  serve  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  Japanese  and 
Philippine  waters,  thence  onward  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Suez  Canal  to  join  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  returning  across  the  Atlantic  to  New- 
port. She  made  her  next  visit  to  the  Mediterranean 
between  14  September  1956  and  3 April  1957,  and 
during  the  Suez  Crisis,  patrolled  along  the  Egyptian 
and  Levant  coasts.  Assigned  to  service  in  the  Persain 
Gulf,  Red  Sea,  and  Gulf  of  Suez,  Forrest  Royal  made 
the  long  voyage  around  the  African  continent  for  this 
duty,  since  the  Suez  Canal  was  still  blocked. 

Forrest  Royal  took  part  in  a midshipman  cruise  to 
South  America  in  the  summer  of  1957  as  well  as  the 
International  Naval  Review  in  Hampton  Roads  on  12 
June.  NATO  operations  took  her  to  European  waters 
once  more  that  fall,  and  on  11  July  1958,  she  sailed 
from  Newport  for  Morehead  City,  N.C.,  where  am- 
phibious ships  of  her  force  embarked  marines  for 
landing  exercises  at  Puerto  Rico.  This  task  force 
cleared  San  Juan  1 August  to  land  the  marines  at 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  20  to  28  August,  reinforcing  the 
troops  earlier  landed  in  the  Navy’s  immediate  response 
to  the  outbreak  of  Middle  Eastern  trouble.  Forrest 
Royal  sailed  on  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  bring  her 
additional  strength  to  the  7th  Fleet  as  it  intensified 
its  activities  in  the  Taiwan  Straits  in  response  to 
renewed  Communist  shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu 
through  September.  Her  homeward  bound  passage 
was  by  way  of  Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  she 
returned  to  Newport  18  November. 

A highlight  of  Forrest  Royal’s  operating  schedule 
in  1959  was  her  participation  in  Operation  “Inland 
Sea,”  the  movement  of  a major  naval  task  force  into 
the  Great  Lakes  in  connection  with  the  ceremonial 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  She  joined  in 
the  naval  review  on  Lake  St.  Louis  26  June  taken  by 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  of  Great  Britain,  and  called  at  United  States  and 
Canadian  ports  to  greet  thousands  of  visitors.  In 
March  1960,  she  sailed  once  more  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  serve  with  the  6th  Fleet  and  added  a brief  tour 
with  the  Middle  East  Force  prior  to  her  return  to 
the  States  in  October.  She  operated  out  of  Newport 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Forrest  Royal  received  four  battle  stars  for  Korean 
War  service. 

Forrest  Sherman 

Forrest  Percival  Sherman,  born  30  October  1896  in 
Merrimack,  N.H.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1917.  A naval  aviator  from  1922,  his  peace- 
time service  included  aviation,  surface,  and  staff  as- 
signments. Commanding  Wasp  (CV-7)  when  she  was 
sunk  by  a Japanese  submarine  15  September  1942, 
he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  extraordinary 
heroism  in  command  of  the  carrier  during  the  opening 
days  of  the  south  Pacific  operations.  Assigned  to 
Admiral  Nimitz’s  staff  he  became  a stellar  member 
of  that  effective  organization.  After  the  war  he  filled 
a key  position  in  the  Navy  Department  and  then  went 
to  command  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Mediterranean  (later 
6th  Task  Fleet).  From  2 November  1949  until  his 


death  in  Naples,  Italy,  22  July  1951,  Admiral  Sherman 
was  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

(DD-931:  dp.  3,807  (f.);  1.  418'5";  b.  45'2";  dr. 

14'2";  s.  30  k.;  cpl.  324;  a.  3 5",  4 3”,  4 21"  tt.,  1 
dct. ; cl.  Forrest  Sherman) 

Forrest  Sherman  (DD-931)  was  launched  5 Febru- 
ary 1955  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  widow  of 
Admiral  Sherman;  and  commissioned  9 November  1955, 
Commander  R.  S.  Crenshaw  in  command. 

After  a year  of  initial  training  and  fitting  out, 
Forrest  Sherman  arrived  at  her  home  port,  Newport, 
R.I.,  15  January  1957.  Two  days  later  she  sailed  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  was  open  for  public 
visiting  during  the  week  of  the  second  inauguration 
of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  From  Newport, 
Forrest  Sherman  sailed  on  training  and  fleet  exercises 
along  the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean,  until  the 
summer  of  1957,  when  she  took  part  in  the  midship- 
man cruise  to  South  America  and  the  International 
Naval  Review  in  Hampton  Roads  12  June. 

On  3 September  1957,  Forrest  Sherman  sailed  for 
NATO  Operation  “Strikeback,”  screening  a carrier 
striking  group  in  exercises  off  Norway.  She  called  at 
Plymouth,  England,  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  before 
returning  to  Narragansett  Bay  22  October.  In  prepar- 
ation for  her  first  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  destroyer  took  part  in  amphibious  exercises  off 
Puerto  Rico  in  July  1958,  and  arrived  at  Gibraltar  10 
August.  She  patrolled  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
through  the  rest  of  the  month,  then  sailed  to  join 
the  7th  Fleet  in  its  operations  off  Taiwan  in  support 
of  the  threatened  islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
Sailing  eastward  to  complete  a cruise  around  the 
world,  Forrest  Sherman  returned  to  Newport  11 
November. 

During  the  summer  of  1959,  Forrest  Sherman  joined 
in  Operation  “Inland  Sea,”  the  cruise  of  a task  force 
into  the  Great  Lakes  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  She  served  as  escort  to 
the  Royal  Yacht  HMS  Brittania  with  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Queen  Elizabeth  II  em- 
barked for  the  naval  review  on  Lake  St.  Louis  26  June, 
then  sailed  on  to  entertain  over  110,000  visitors  at 
Great  Lakes  ports.  Returning  to  Newport,  Forrest 
Sherman  took  part  in  coastal  exercises  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  then  underwent  minor  repairs  and 
alterations  in  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard. 

More  training  exercises  began  in  1960  for  the  de- 
stroyer, and  on  21  March  she  sailed  on  a 7-month 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and  duty  with  the  6th 
Fleet.  En  route  home  in  October,  Forrest  Sherman 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Liberian  freighter  Allen 
Christensen  who  had  a severely  injured  man  on  board. 
Taking  off  the  patient  in  a motor  whaleboat  at  night, 
Forrest  Sherman  sped  him  to  Bermuda,  site  of  the 
nearest  hospital.  The  destroyer  arrived  at  Newport  on 
15  October  and  some  4 weeks  later  entered  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  for  major  overhaul,  lasting  into  1961. 

Forrestal 

James  Vincent  Forrestal,  born  15  February  1892  in 
Beacon,  N.Y.,  attended  Dartmouth  and  Princeton,  and 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  May  1917.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas  as  a naval  aviator  until 
discharged  as  a lieutenant  in  July  1919.  Between  the 
World  Wars  he  engaged  in  banking  in  New  York 
City,  and  in  June  1940  entered  Government  service 
as  an  administrative  assistant  to  the  President.  Two 
months  later  he  became  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
charged  with  building  the  world’s  largest  Navy.  His 
brilliant  work  in  procurement  and  production  led  to 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  May 
1944.  Forrestal  carried  out  this  new  assignment  with 
such  distinction  that  he  was  the  natural  choice  as  the 
first  Secretary  of  Defense,  a position  to  which  he  was 
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appointed  in  September  1947,  and  in  which  he  con- 
tinued outstanding  service  to  the  Nation.  He  resigned 
in  March  1949  and  died  at  Washington,  D.C.  22  May 
1949. 

(CVA-59 : dp.  (1)56,000;  1.  1,046';  b.  129'4";  ew.  252'; 

s.  33  k. ; cpl.  4,000-f ; a.  8 5"  54  cal.;  cl.  Forrestal) 

Forrestal  (CVA-59)  was  launched  11  December  1954 
by  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  James  V. 
Forrestal,  widow  of  Secretary  Forrestal;  and  commis- 
sioned 1 October  1955,  Captain  R.  L.  Johnson  in 
command. 

From  her  home  port,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Forrestal  spent 
the  first  year  of  her  commissioned  service  in  intensive 
training  operations  off  the  Virginia  Capes  and  in  the 
Caribbean.  An  important  assignment  was  training 
aviators  in  the  use  of  her  advanced  facilities,  a duty  on 
which  she  often  operated  out  of  Mayport,  Fla.  On  7 
November  1956,  she  put  to  sea  from  Mayport  to 
operate  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  during  the  Suez  Crisis, 
ready  to  enter  the  Mediterranean  should  her  great 
strength  be  necessary.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  12 
December  to  prepare  for  her  first  deployment  with  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  she  sailed 
15  January  1957. 

On  this,  as  on  her  succeeding  tours  of  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Forrestal  visited  many  ports  to  allow 
dignitaries  and  the  general  public  to  come  aboard  and 
view  the  tremendous  power  for  peace  she  represented. 
For  military  observers,  she  staged  underway  demon- 
strations to  illustrate  her  capacity  to  bring  air  power 
to  and  from  the  sea  in  military  operations  on  any 
scale.  She  returned  to  Norfolk  22  July  1957  for 
exercises  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  preparation 
for  her  first  NATO  Operation,  “Strikeback,”  in  the 
North  Sea.  This  deployment,  between  3 September 
and  22  October,  found  her  visiting  Southampton, 
England,  as  well  as  drilling  in  the  highly  important 
task  of  coordinating  United  States  naval  power  with 
that  of  other  NATO  nations. 

The  next  year  found  Forrestal  participating  in  a 
series  of  major  fleet  exercises,  as  well  as  taking  part 
in  experimental  flight  operations.  During  the  Lebanon 
Crisis  of  summer  1958,  the  great  carrier  was  again 
called  upon  to  operate  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  to  back 
up  naval  operations  in  the  Mediterranean.  She  sailed 
from  Norfolk  11  July  to  embark  an  air  group  at 
Mayport  2 days  later,  then  patrolled  the  Atlantic 
until  returning  to  Norfolk  17  July. 

On  her  second  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  2 September  1958  to  12  March  1959,  Forrestal 
again  combined  a program  of  training,  patrol,  and 
participation  in  major  exercises  with  ceremonial 
hospitality  and  public  visiting.  Her  guest  list  during 
this  cruise  was  headed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  N.  H. 
McElroy.  Returning  to  Norfolk,  she  continued  the 
neverending  task  of  training  new  aviators,  constantly 
maintaining  her  readiness  for  instant  reaction  to  any 
demand  for  her  services  brought  on  by  international 
events.  Visitors  during  the  year  included  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan. 

Forrestal  again  brought  her  imposing  presence  to 
the  6th  Fleet  between  28  January  1960  and  31  August, 
visiting  the  ports  usual  to  a Mediterranean  deploy- 
ment as  well  as  Split,  Yugoslavia.  Again  she  was 
open  for  visitors  at  many  ports,  as  well  as  taking 
part  in  the  patrol  and  training  schedule  of  the  6th 
Fleet.  Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States,  she 
resumed  her  schedule  of  east  coast  and  Caribbean 
operations  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Forster 

Edward  William  Forster,  born  8 October  1884  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  25  August  1919, 
and  was  warranted  Machinist  25  June  1942.  On  17 
August  1940,  he  joined  Vincennes  (CA-44),  and  in 


her  served  gallantly  until  she  was  sunk  in  the  Battle 
of  Savo  Island,  9 August  1942.  Machinist  Forster  lost 
his  life  in  this  action. 

(DE-334:  dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s. 
21  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt„  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.(hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Forster  (DE-334)  was  launched  13  November  1943 
by  Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Forster,  widow  of  Machinist  Forster; 
and  commissioned  25  January  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander I.  E.  Davis,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was 
reclassified  DER-334  on  21  October  1955. 

Beginning  her  convoy  escort  duty  in  the  Atlantic, 
Forster  sailed  from  Norfolk  23  March  1944  in  a convoy 
bound  for  Bizerte.  Off  the  north  African  coast  11 
April,  her  group  came  under  heavy  attack  from 
German  bombers,  several  of  which  Forster  splashed. 
When  Holder  (DE-401)  was  torpedoed  by  a submarine 
during  the  air  attack,  Forster  stood  by  the  stricken 
ship,  firing  a protective  antiaircraft  cover  and  taking 
off  her  wounded. 

Forster  returned  to  New  York  11  May  1944,  and 
during  the  next  year,  made  six  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic  to  escort  convoys  to  Bizerte,  England,  and 
France.  Between  these  missions,  she  served  as  school- 
ship  for  precommissioning  crews  for  new  construction 
and  gave  escort  services  along  the  east  coast  and  to 
Bermuda.  On  20  June  1945,  she  sailed  from  New  York 
for  training  in  Chesapeake  and  Guantanamo  Bays 
en  route  to  San  Diego  and  Pearl  Harbor,  where  she 
arrived  25  July. 

Forster  departed  Pearl  Harbor  30  August  1945  for 
occupation  duty  in  the  western  Pacific,  primarily  es- 
cort assignments  between  the  Marianas  and  Japan. 
She  sailed  for  home  from  Guam  9 January  1946, 
reaching  Philadelphia  12  February.  Forster  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs 
15  June  1946. 

Between  20  June  1951  and  25  May  1954,  Forster  was 
in  commission  in  the  Coast  Guard,  serving  on  weather 
station  duty  out  of  Honolulu,  and  once  voyaging  to 
Japan.  She  returned  to  reserve  in  naval  custody  until 
recommissioned  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  23  October  1956. 
After  training,  she  joined  Escort  Squadron  5 at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  for  radar  picket  duty  in  the  continental 
air  defense  system.  She  continued  similar  duty  from 
Pearl  Harbor,  her  home  port  from  20  June  1958,  serv- 
ing in  the  Pacific  Barrier,  a distant  early  warning  line 
of  picket  ships  and  aircraft  operating  from  Hawaii 
to  Alaska.  Through  1962,  Forster  alternated  periods 
on  demanding  patrol  duty  with  necessary  maintenance 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  occasionally  calling  at  Alaskan  ports. 

Forster  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 

Forsyth 

A city  in  Georgia. 

(PF-102 : dp.  1,264;  1.  303T1";  b.  37'6";  dr.  13'8"; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  176;  a.  2 3",  6 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl.  Tacoma ) 

Forsyth  (PF-102)  was  launched  20  May  1944  by 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Mary  Persons;  and  commissioned  11  February 
1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  E.  M.  Osborne,  USCGR, 
in  command. 

After  shakedown  training  in  the  Caribbean, 
Forsyth  sailed  north  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland,  the 
base  for  her  future  operations  as  a weather  station 
ship.  She  departed  2 April  on  her  first  patrol,  report- 
ing meteorological  data,  and  maintaining  readiness  to 
aid  any  ship  or  aircraft  in  distress.  On  12  May  she 
was  called  off  her  station  to  search  through  haze  and 
fog  for  a German  submarine  who  wanted  to  surrender. 
Three  days  later  Forsyth  joined  Sutton  (DE-771)  in 
accepting  the  surrender  of  U-23b  in  46° 39'  N., 
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45° 39’  W.  This  submarine  was  carrying  a German 
technical  mission  to  Tokyo  where  they  expected  to 
help  the  Japanese.  Two  Japanese  officer  passengers 
on  board  had  previously  committed  suicide  rather  than 
surrender. 

Later  the  day  of  the  capture,  on  board  Forsyth, 
her  medical  officer,  joined  by  the  doctor  from  U-23U 
operated  on  one  of  Sutton’s  men  who  had  been  wounded 
accidentally  while  collecting  small  arms  on  board  the 
submarine.  The  frigate  carried  the  injured  sailor  into 
Argentia,  arriving  18  May.  Despite  the  prompt  treat- 
ment of  the  wound,  internal  hemorrhage  proved  too 
severe,  and  the  victim  died  a week  later. 

After  5 more  months  of  arduous  duty  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Forsyth  steamed  south  to  Recife,  Brazil, 
where  she  moored  on  1 December  1945.  From  that 
date  until  1 March  1946,  the  frigate  operated  out  of 
Recife  on  weather  station  duty.  On  8 March  Forsyth 
departed  Recife  for • Trinidad ; at  2400,  14  March,  while 
at  sea,  she  was  decommissioned  as  a ship  of  the  Navy 
and  immediately  thereafter,  was  recommissioned  as  a 
Coast  Guard  vessel.  From  Trinidad,  she  sailed  on  to 
Boston,  arriving  23  March.  After  one  more  patrol 
on  weather  station  duty,  Forsyth  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans  where  she  was  decommissioned  on  2 August 
1946. 


Forsyte,  Irene,  see  Irene  Forsyte 


Fort,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 


Fort  Donelson 

The  fort  on  the  Cumberland  River  in  Tennessee, 
which  was  captured  by  Union  forces  on  16  February 
1862. 

(SwStr:  dp.  900;  1.  283';  b.  20';  dr.  10';  s.  11  k.; 
a.  5 12-pdr.,  2 30-pdr.) 

Fort  Donelson,  the  former  iron  blockade-runner 
Robert  E.  Lee,  was  captured  by  Iron  Age  and  James 
Adger  off  Wilmington,  N.C.,  on  9 November  1863. 
She  was  condemned  as  a prize  at  Boston,  acquired  by 
the  Navy  and  placed  in  commission  on  29  June  1864, 
with  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant  Thomas  Pickering 
in  command. 

She  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  cruising  in  blockade  of  the  North  Carolina 
coast  through  the  remainder  of  1864  with  brief  periods 
of  repair  at  Norfolk.  From  13  to  22  January  1865 
she  aided  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher’s 
batteries  and  landed  ammunition  supplies  for  the 
Union  forces.  Fort  Donelson  joined  the  fleet  in  attack- 
ing Fort  Anderson  on  17-18  February.  During  March 
she  cruised  in  company  with  Pequot  to  Bermuda,  was 
present  at  City  Point,  Va.,  when  the  President  arrived 
on  board  River  Queen  on  the  20th,  and  acted  as 
guardship  at  Fort  Fisher.  She  operated  with  the 
South  Atlantic  Squadron  until  June  but  when  ordered 
to  the  West  Gulf  Squadron  was  found  to  be  in  such 
poor  condition  that  she  returned  to  Norfolk.  Fort 
Donelson  was  decommissioned  on  17  August  1865  at 
Philadelphia  and  later  sold. 


Fort  Gaines,  see  Commodore 


Fort  Henry 

A fortification  on  the  Tennessee  River,  captured 
from  the  Confederates  in  February  1862. 

(SwStr:  dp.  519;  1.  150'6";  b.  32';  dph.  11'9";  a. 
2 9"  sb.,  4 32-pdr.) 

Fort  Henry  was  purchased  25  March  1862  at  New 


York;  and  commissioned  3 April  1862,  Acting  Lieu- 
tenant J.  C.  Walsh  in  command. 

Assigned  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron, 
Fort  Henry  arrived  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  2 June  1862 
for  blockade  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  George  Sound 
and  the  Cedar  Keys.  Highly  successful  in  appre- 
hending blockade  runners,  she  took  one  sloop  in  1862, 
and  in  1863,  took  four  schooners,  four  sloops,  and  one 
smaller  craft.  In  April  1863,  with  St.  Lawrence  and 
Sagamore,  she  made  an  expedition  to  scour  the  coast 
between  the  Suwanee  River  and  Anclote  Keys.  A 
sloop  was  taken  off  Bayport  9 April,  where  the  group 
engaged  an  enemy  battery  and  set  a schooner  flaming 
with  its  fire. 

On  20  July  1863,  Fort  Henry  sent  her  launch  to 
reconnoiter  the  Crystal  River,  an  expedition  in  which 
two  of  her  men  were  killed  by  fire  from  the  shore. 
She  sailed  north  in  June  1865,  arriving  at  New  York 
19  June.  There  she  was  decommissioned  8 July  1865, 
and  sold  15  August  1865. 

Fort  Henry  see  Lafayette 

Fort  Hindman 

A fortification  in  the  Arkansas  River  near  Saint 
Charles,  captured  from  the  Confederates  in  January 
1863. 

(SwStr:  dp.  286;  1. 150';  b.  37';  dr.  28';  a.  2 8”  sb.,  4 8”) 

Fort  Hindman,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  purchased 
14  March  1863  as  James  Thompson;  joined  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron  in  April  1863,  Acting  Volunteer 
Lieutenant  T.  O.  Selfridge  in  command;  was  renamed 
Manitou  23  March  1863;  and  renamed  Fort  Hindman 
8 November  1863. 

In  July  1863,  the  steamer  headed  an  expedition  up  the 
Little  Red  River,  a tributary  of  the  Black  River,  and 
captured  quantities  of  ordnance  and  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment provisions,  as  well  as  the  ironclad  Louisville. 
She  continued  to  patrol  the  central  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  taking  a Confederate  merchantman  prize  in 
the  Red  River  1 March,  engaging  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters and  a battery  ashore  in  the  Black  and  later 
that  day  in  the  Ouachita  River.  During  the  expedition, 
Fort  Hindman  transported  troops  and  prisoners,  over 
and  over  again  engaged  Confederate  batteries,  and  took 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  falls  off  Alexandria,  La.,  on 
8 May. 

Moving  to  a more  southerly  patrol  area,  Fort  Hind- 
man operated  in  the  rivers  and  bayous  of  Louisiana, 
occasionally  returning  to  Natchez.  She  arrived  at 
Mound  City,  111.,  1 August  1865.  There  she  was  de- 
commissioned 3 August  1865,  and  sold  17  August  1865. 

Fort  Jackson 

A fortification  on  the  Mississippi  which  surrendered 
to  Rear  Admiral  Porter  on  28  April  1862. 

(SwStr:  dp.  1,850;  1.  250';  b.  38'6";  dr.  18';  s.  14  k.; 
a.  1 100-pdr.  r.,  2 30-pdr.  r.,  8 9"  sb.) 

Fort  Jackson,  a wooden  side  wheel  steamer  built  in 
New  York  in  1862  formerly  named  Kentucky  and  Union, 
was  purchased  by  Rear  Admiral  Paulding  for  the  Navy 
from  C.  W.  Vanderbilt  on  20  July  1863  and  placed  in 
commission  on  18  August  1863,  Captain  Henry  Walke 
in  command. 

On  2 September  she  departed  New  York  for  Fort 
Monroe  where  she  joined  with  steamer  Connecticut  in 
intercepting  a British  arms  shipment  from  Bermuda  to 
Wilmington.  While  sailing  from  Bermuda  on  16  Sep- 
tember a boiler  burned  out  and  forced  her  to  repair  at 
New  York. 

In  December  1863  Fort  Jackson  was  assigned  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  to  cruise  off  the 
Western  Bar,  Cape  Fear,  and  the  following  month 
helped  in  destroying  the  grounded  blockade  runner 
Bendigo  at  Folly  Inlet.  In  April,  Captain  B.  F.  Sands, 
her  commanding  officer,  organized  a boat  expedition 
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in  which  her  crew  crossed  the  bar  to  Masonboro  Sound 
and  destroyed  valuable  State  salt  works,  and  seized  a 
number  of  prisoners. 

The  steamer  captured  the  blockade  runner  Thistle 
in  June  and  took  the  runner  Boston  as  prize  during 
the  next  month.  The  success  of  her  voyage  was 
heightened  when  in  the  same  period  she  plucked 
drifting  cotton  bales  and  bags  from  the  sea  and  sent 
them  to  Philadelphia  for  adjudication. 

During  October  she  was  attached  to  the  2d  Division 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  and  on  21  Oc- 
tober captured  CSS  Wando  attempting  to  run  through 
with  a cargo  of  cotton. 

During  December  Fort  Jackson  fought  in  the  battle 
off  Wilmington  and  in  the  first  bombardment  of  Fort 
Fisher  (24-25  December)  during  which  she  covered 
troop  landings  and  received  on  board  the  dead  and 
wounded. 

After  loading  supplies  for  the  fleet  at  Fort  Monroe 
and  Norfolk,  she  returned  in  mid-January  1865  to 
cannonade  Fort  Fisher  until  its  surrender  on  the  15th. 

On  1 February  she  was  transferred  to  the  West 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  underwent  repair  at  Pensa- 
cola and  took  up  station  on  the  Texas  coast.  She 
aided  steamer  Columbia  in  capturing  the  schooner 
Chaos  off  Galveston  during  April,  and  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Forts  Point  and  Magruder  in  June. 

Fort  Jackson  returned  to  New  York  where  she  was 
decommissioned  on  7 August  and  later  sold  27  Septem- 
ber 1865. 

Fort  Mandan 

Fort  Mandan  was  the  settlement  established  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804-05  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  North  Dakota,  the  home  of  the 
Mandan  Indian  tribe. 

(LSD-21:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15 
k. ; cpl.  326;  a.  1 5"  cl.  Casa  Grande ) 

Fort  Mandan  (LSD-21)  was  launched  on  2 June 
1945  by  the  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Powell  M.  Rhea;  and  commissioned  on  31  October, 
Lieutenant  Commander  W.  A.  Caughy,  USNR,  in 
command. 

Fort  Mandan  was  assigned  first  to  the  Atlantic 
Reserve  Fleet  following  her  shakedown  training  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  but  later  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  Service  Force,  2d  Fleet. 

She  spent  the  next  year  in  routine  operations  off 
the  Atlantic  coast.  In  April  and  May  1947  she 
participated  in  8th  Fleet  exercises,  and  cruised  with 
the  Naval  Academy  and  NROTC  midshipmen  to 
northern  European  ports  during  June  and  July.  On 
16  January  1948  she  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
the  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  occasioned  her 
reactivation  and  on  25  October  1950,  Fort  Mandan  was 
recommissioned,  with  Captain  Philip  D.  Quirk,  USN, 
commanding.  In  December  she  joined  the  Amphibious 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

During  1951  she  engaged  in  Atlantic  Fleet  exercises 
through  17  May,  conducted  drills  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  through  29  August,  and  following  a brief  cruise 
in  Caribbean  waters  underwent  preparations  for  the 
“Convex”  operation  which  occurred  from  28  February 
to  31  March  1952. 

Fort  Mandan  participated  in  the  first  NATO 
maneuvers,  Operation  “Mainbrace”,  in  August  and 
September  1952,  and  cruised  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  October  to  January  1953. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  she  exercised  in 
the  Norfolk  area  until  September  when  she  weighed 
anchor  to  take  part  in  Operation  “Sunec”  with  calls 
at  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland. 

During  1954  she  was  overhauled  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard,  took  refresher  training  at  Narragansett  Bay 
and  another  “Sunec”  cruise  on  which  she  visited  Baffin 


Island,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland.  Two  training 
cruises  in  the  Caribbean  in  1955  were  succeeded  by  a 
third  “Sunec”  deployment  on  which  she  crossed  the 
Arctic  Circle  for  the  second  time. 

In  1956  Fort  Mandan  conducted  amphibious  training 
exercises  at  Vieques,  P.R.,  and  underwent  overhaul  at 
Baltimore  before  steaming  again  for  the  far  north 
where  she  cruised  in  September  and  October.  Amphibi- 
ous exercises  again  occupied  her  during  November 
1956  and  much  of  1957  when  she  joined  in  “Caribex” 
in  the  Canal  Zone  and  “Narmid”  1 and  2.  From 
September  through  November  1957  she  was  attached 
to  MSTS  for  Arctic  Service,  successfully  transporting 
Army  men  and  equipment  from  Greenland  to  New- 
foundland and  Virginia  in  a winter  closing-out 
operation. 

Caribbean  exercises  kept  her  active  during  the  first 
half  of  1958.  In  the  summer  months  she  received  an 
overhaul  at  Norfolk  to  prepare  her  for  more  exercises 
in  the  Caribbean  and  a cruise  to  Halifax  and  Argentia 
in  November. 

In  February  1959  she  joined  the  6th  Fleet  for 
maneuvers  in  the  Mediterranean  where  she  remained 
until  August.  In  the  fall  Fort  Mandan  operated  from 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  in  conducting  drills  and  exercises 
along  the  Virginia  Capes  area  and  in  1960  she  again 
carried  troops  and  equipment  for  amphibious  landings 
in  the  Caribbean. 

F ort  Marion 

The  oldest  defensive  works  still  standing  in  the 
United  States,  constructed  by  the  Spanish  beginning 
in  1672  to  protect  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

(LSD-22:  dp.  4,490;  1.  457'9";  b.  72'2";  dr.  18';  s.  15 
k.;  cpl.  326;  a.  1 5" ; cl.  Fort  Marion) 

Fort  Marion  (LSD-22)  was  launched  22  May  1945 
by  Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Chickasaw,  Ala.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Dodson;  and  commissioned 
29  January  1946,  Commander  H.  A.  Adams  in  command. 

Fort  Marion  arrived  at  San  Diego  her  home  port, 
26  May  1946,  and  through  the  next  3 years  repaired 
landing  craft,  carried  cargo  and  landing  craft  between 
San  Diego  and  San  Francisco,  and  took  part  in  am- 
phibious training  exercises  on  the  California  coast. 
Between  4 April  and  21  July  1949,  she  made  her  first 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  calling  in  Alaska  out- 
ward bound. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  Fort  Marion 
sailed  for  action  12  July  1950,  and  arrived  at  Pusan 
with  Marines  and  their  equipment  2 August.  For  the 
next  month,  she  ferried  troops  from  Kobe  to  Yokosuka 
for  further  routing  onward  to  Korea.  On  12  September, 
at  Pusan,  Fort  Marion  embarked  men  of  the  1st 
Marines,  whom  she  landed  in  the  assault  on  Wolmi  Do 
3 days  later.  The  seizure  of  this  strategically  placed 
island  made  possible  the  audacious  landings  at  Inchon 
later  that  same  day.  Fort  Marion  lay  off  Inchon  for 
the  next  month,  receiving  casualties  and  caring  for 
small  craft. 

From  25  October  1950  until  23  November  Fort 
Marion  lay  at  Wonsan  for  similar  duty,  as  well  as 
aiding  in  the  withdrawal  early  in  December.  From  29 
December  through  March  1951,  she  carried  troops  from 
Japan  to  Korea,  then  embarked  American  and  British 
Marines  for  a daring  commando  raid  on  the  east  coast 
of  Korea.  She  put  the  commandos  ashore  6 April, 
reembarking  them  that  same  afternoon  after  they  had 
destroyed  a section  of  a vital  coastal  railway.  Fort 
Marion  sailed  from  Yokosuka  for  home  26  April  1951. 

During  her  second  Korean  war  deployment,  from  16 
April  1951  to  14  January  1953,  Fort  Marion  operated 
with  a mine  squadron  in  Wonsan  Harbor,  acting  as 
mother  ship  for  the  small  ships  as  they  carried  out 
their  dangerous  operations.  She  also  operated  with 
an  amphibious  construction  battalion,  and  joined  in  a 
mock  invasion  on  the  coast  north  of  Wonsan. 
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Extensively  overhauled  in  1953,  Fort  Marion  was 
equipped  with  a mezzanine  deck  and  fitted  to  carry 
helicopters.  She  arrived  at  Sasebo  7 December  to 
resume  duty  as  a minesweeper  tender,  and  during  this 
tour  of  duty  joined  in  amphibious  exercises  off  Okinawa 
and  Japan.  Back  in  San  Diego  19  August  1954,  she 
sailed  later  that  year  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
exercises,  and  in  May  1955  took  part  in  Operation 
“Wigwam”,  the  experimental  detonation  of  an  under- 
water atomic  explosion. 

In  1956-57,  1958,  and  1959,  Fort  Marion  made  ad- 
ditional deployments  to  the  western  Pacific,  taking 
part  in  mine  and  amphibious  warfare  operations,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1958,  joining  in  emergency  operations 
to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  renewed  Communist 
shelling  of  the  Nationalist-held  offshore  islands.  In 
September,  serving  with  the  Taiwan  Patrol  Force,  she 
brought  supplies  to  Quemoy  under  Communist  fire. 
Fort  Marion  spent  much  of  1960  in  an  extensive 
modernization  overhaul  which  added  many  useful  years 
to  her  expected  span  of  service,  and  on  22  November 
sailed  for  Far  Eastern  duty  once  more. 

Fort  Marion  received  five  battle  stars  for  Korean 
war  service. 

Fort  Morgan 

A key  point  guarding  Mobile,  Ala.,  captured  by 
Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut’s  forces  5 August  1864. 

( ScStr : dp.  1,249;  1.  220';  b.  34'6",  dph.  10'2";  a. 

1 30-pdr.  r.,  2 12-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  how.) 

Fort  Morgan,  a screw  steamer,  was  built  in  1863 
by  S.  H.  Pook,  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  as  Admiral ; 
purchased  8 January  1864;  and  commissioned  as 
Admiral  5 February  1864,  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
W.  B.  Eaton  in  command.  She  was  renamed  Fort 
Morgan  1 September  1864. 

As  storeship  for  the  ships  of  the  Gulf  Blockading 
Squadrons,  the  steamer  sailed  from  New  York  and 
other  east  coast  ports  with  provisions,  munitions, 
passengers,  and  general  stores  for  ships  on  station 
between  Key  West  and  Galveston.  Several  times  while 
making  passage  from  one  port  to  another  on  this  duty 
she  gave  chase  to  blockade  runners,  capturing  steamer 
Ysabel  out  of  Havana  28  May  1864,  and  two  small 
schooners  in  November.  She  was  decommissioned  at 
New  York  22  August  1865,  and  sold  5 September  1865. 


Fort  Snelling 

A fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  for  many  years  the  northernmost 
military  post  in  the  land  of  the  Sioux  and  Chippewa. 


The  name  Fort  Snelling  was  assigned  to  LSD-23  on 
19  June  ’ 1944  but  construction  was  canceled  on  12 
August  1945. 

I 

(LSD-30:  dp.  6,880;  1.  510';  b.  84';  dr.  19';  s.  21  k.; 
cpl.  756;  a.  16'3";  cl.  Thomaston) 

Fort  Snelling  (LSD-30)  was  launched  16  July  1954 
by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Briscoe,  wife  of  Vice 
Admiral  Briscoe;  and  commissioned  24  January  1955, 
Commander  H.  Marvin-Smith  in  command. 

Homeported  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Fort  Snelling  carried 
out  an  intensive  exercise  schedule  along  the  east  coast 
and  in  the  Caribbean,  almost  always  with  Marines 
embarked  for  amphibious  training.  She  made  her  first 
deployment  to  the  Mediterranean  in  1956,  returning 
the  next  year  again  to  serve  with  the  6th  Fleet. 
During  her  1958  deployment,  she  was  at  sea  bound 
for  the  island  of  Rhodes  when  on  14  July  she  was 


notified  to  land  her  Marines  at  Beirut,  Lebanon,  the 
next  day.  Thus,  Fort  Snelling  took  part  in  the  im- 
mediate response  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  crisis  of  summer  1958.  Several  times  more 
before  leaving  the  Mediterranean  she  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Lebanon  to  support  the  Marines  ashore. 
Through  1959  and  1963,  Fort  Snelling  continued  her 
training  operations  with  marines  in  the  Caribbean 
and  on  the  Carolina  coast. 


Fort  Wayne 
Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  dp.  12,260  (n.);  1.  423'9" ; b.  54';  dr.  24'2''; 
s.  10  k.;  cpl.  60) 

Fort  Wayne  (No.  3786),  a cargo  ship,  was  built 
in  1918  by  Baltimore  Drydock  and  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  acquired  by  the  Navy  27  December 
1918;  and  commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant 
Commander  S.  C.  Fenn,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Between  26  January  1919  and  20  April,  Fort  Wayne 
voyaged  from  the  United  States  to  Genoa,  Italy, 
with  a full  load  of  cargo  for  the  Italian  government. 
She  returned  to  Norfolk  for  decommissioning  23  April 
1919  and  coincident  return  to  the  Shipping  Board. 


Fortazela  Bay , see  Tulagi 


Fortify 

To  strengthen. 


The  name  Fortify  was  assigned  to  AM-237  on  6 
August  1942,  but  construction  was  canceled  on  6 
June  1944. 

I 

(AM-446:  dp.  620;  1.  172';  b.  36';  dr.  10';  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  14;  a.  1 40  mm.;  cl.  Agile) 

Fortify  (AM-446)  was  launched  14  February  1953 
by  Seattle  Shipbuilding  and  Drydocking  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Donald  Scobie;  and  com- 
missioned 16  July  1954,  Lieutenant  R.  Juarez  in 
command. 

Fortify  first  arrived  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  her  home 
port,  3 August  1954,  and  in  December  became  flagship 


USS  Fort  Snelling  (LSD-30) 
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of  Mine  Division  92.  Fortify  was  reclassified  MSO-446 
on  7 February  1955.  During  her  first  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Far  East,  from  1 July  1955  to  17  February  1956,  Fortify 
took  part  in  exercises  with  Japanese,  Korean,  and  Chi- 
nese minesweepers,  as  well  as  fleet  operations  in  Jap- 
anese waters.  Her  training  activities  and  participation 
in  exercises  along  the  west  coast  prepared  her  for  ad- 
ditional tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East  in  1958  and  1960. 


Fortitude 

Resolute  endurance. 

The  name  Fortitude  was  assigned  to  AMC-S1  on 
17  May  1941,  but  on  20  April  1942,  prior  to  completion, 
she  was  reclassified  YDT-2  and  her  name  was  canceled. 

Fortune 

Chance,  luck. 


Fortune,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 

I 

(ScStr : dp.  450;  1.  137';  b.  26';  dr.  9'6";  s.  10  k.; 
a.  2 3-pdr.) 

The  first  Fortune,  a screw  steamer,  was  launched 
25  March  1865  by  James  Tetlow,  Boston,  Mass.;  artd 
commissioned  19  May  1871,  Mate  (Warrant  Officer) 
L.  G.  Cook  in  command.  She  was  classified  YT-11  on 
17  July  1920. 

During  her  long  career,  Fortune  provided  a variety 
of  highly  useful  services  to  the  Navy.  During  her 
first  period  of  commission,  which  lasted  until  1 Janu- 
ary 1873,  she  was  assigned  to  towing  and  freight 
transport  services  along  the  east  coast,  then  lay  at 
Washington  Navy  Yard  until  recommissioned  1 June 
1873.  During  the  next  3 years,  she  trained  cadet 
engineers  of  the  Naval  Academy,  cruised  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  survey  duty  and  drills, 
and  carried  men  from  the  east  coast  to  New  Orleans, 
as  well  as  serving  on  harbor  duty  at  many  ports. 
She  was  again  out  of  commission  between  23  June 
1876  and  21  September  1877,  at  Washington. 

Again  in  commission  until  7 June  1879,  she  sailed 
out  of  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  carrying  cargo  to 
Washington,  on  harbor  duty,  and  occasionally  serving 
as  icebreaker.  She  was  recommissioned  30  March  1887 
to  carry  cargo  between  ships  and  stations  along  the 
east  coast  until  decommissioned  at  Newport  22  April 
1891.  She  returned  to  commission  from  15  December 
1899  to  6 June  1901  to  serve  as  gunnery  training 
vessel  for  naval  apprentices  at  Newport,  and  as 
gunnery  tug  out  of  Newport,  New  York,  and  Boston. 
Again  recommissioned  23  October  1902,  she  sailed  to 
join  the  South  Atlantic  Fleet  for  operations  around 
Puerto  Rico,  and  on  20  May  1903,  reached  San  Diego 
for  duty  with  the  Pacific  Squadron,  sailing  out  of 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  through  the  summer.  On  2 August 
she  arrived  at  Mare  Island  to  serve  as  tender  to  sub- 
marines, joining  in  target  practice  and  other  fleet 
operations  until  going  out  of  commission  10  April  1907. 

In  commission  22  January  1908  to  29  May  1909,  and 
again  from  9 June  1909  until  placed  in  reserve  28 
June  1912,  Fortune  continued  her  pioneering  work  with 
submarines.  Placed  in  full  commission  for  the  last 
time  22  May  1915,  she  served  as  station  ship  at  Tutuila, 
Samoa,  using  Pearl  Harbor  as  her  home  yard,  until 
decommissioned  at  Tutuila  7 May  1922.  She  was  sold 
22  May  1922. 

II 

(IX-146:  dp.  13,250  (f.) ; 1.  411'9";  b.  55';  dr.  27'2"; 
s.  12  k.;  cpl.  163;  a.  1 4",  1 3'') 


The  second  Fortune  (IX-146)  was  built  in  1921  by 
Doulett  and  Williams,  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  City  of 
Elwood;  acquired  by  the  Navy  16  February  1944;  and 
commissioned  19  February  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander K.  H.  Carlson,  USNR,  in  command.  She  was 
reclassified  AVS-2  on  25  May  1945. 

Commissioned  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Fortune  sailed  16  May 
1944  for  Kwajalein,  her  base  for  cargo  operations  to 
Eniwetok,  Manus,  and  Ulithi  until  10  January  1945, 
when  she  became  fleet  issue  ship  at  Ulithi.  She  sailed 
from  Ulithi  24  April  with  passengers  for  Alameda, 
Calif.,  arriving  20  May,  and  lay  in  various  California 
shipyards  until  decommissioned  18  October  1945  and 
transferred  to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  the 
same  day. 


Forward 

Tending  toward  a position  in  front. 

(PY:  dp.  719;  1.  163';  b.  27'4";  dr.  14'2";  s.  9 k.; 
cpl.  49;  a.  2 6-pdr.) 

Forward  was  built  in  1882  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  trans- 
ferred from  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Commerce 
Department,  22  May  1918  as  Patterson;  and  commis- 
sioned 20  June  1918,  Captain  T.  A.  Shanley,  USCG, 
in  command.  She  was  renamed  Forward  15  August 
1918. 

From  3 July  1918  to  5 September,  Forward  con- 
ducted surveys  and  patrols  in  Alaskan  waters,  then 
returned  to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  for  repairs. 
Arriving  at  San  Diego  24  October,  Forward  made 
surveys  along  the  Mexican  coast,  then  returned  to 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  12  April  1919.  There  she 
was  decommissioned  24  April  1919,  and  returned  to 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  24  May  1919. 


Foss 

Rodney  Shelton  Foss,  born  17  August  1919  in 
Monticello,  Ark.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  5 Sep- 
tember 1940,  and  was  appointed  ensign  12  June  1941. 
While  serving  at  the  Naval  Station,  Kaneohe,  Oahu, 
Ensign  Foss  was  killed  in  action  during  the  Japanese 
attack  of  7 December  1941. 

(DE-59 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3'',  3 21''  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct.;  cl.  Buckley ) 

F 088  (DE-59)  was  launched  10  April  1943  by 
Bethlehem-Hingham  Shipyards,  Hingham,  Mass.;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  George  R.  Foss,  mother  of  Ensign  Foss; 
and  commissioned  23  July  1943,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander J.  J.  Jordy,  USNR,  in  command. 

Foss  sailed  from  Boston  22  September  1943  for  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies  to  escort  a tanker  convoy 
back  to  New  York.  From  New  York  she  put  to  sea 
once  more  13  October,  again  with  a group  of  tankers, 
and  after  calling  at  Aruba,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
Dakar,  Oran,  and  Algiers,  returning  by  way  of  Aruba 
and  the  Canal  Zone  to  New  York.  Between  26  De- 
cember and  9 October  1944,  Foss  operated  on  the  New 
York-Londonderry  convoy  route,  making  seven  voyages 
to  build  up  forces  in  Europe  for  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion and  to  support  the  advance  on  the  continent 
once  the  landings  had  been  made. 

Assigned  to  operational  development  activities  in 
antisubmarine  warfare,  Foss  sailed  out  of  Washington, 
New  London,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  and  ports  in  Florida 
during  the  next  6 years.  She  tested  equipment  for 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  and  conducted  opera- 
tions under  the  direction  of  the  Fleet  Sonar  School, 
the  Antisubmarine  Development  Detachment,  and  the 
Operational  Development  Force.  In  1946  she  was 
equipped  with  ship/shore  power  conversion  equipment, 
with  which  during  the  winter  of  1947-48  she  provided 
Portland,  Maine,  with  emergency  electric  power  after 
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normal  power  resources  had  failed  because  of  forest 
fires  and  laek  of  rain.  Foss  took  part,  in  August  1950, 
in  rocket  experiments  at  Cape  Canaveral,  recording 
data  after  seaward  firings. 

Reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet,  Foss  departed  Norfolk 
29  September  1950,  reaching  San  Diego  11  October. 
Six  days  later  she  sailed  for  duty  in  the  Far  East, 
where  her  special  ability  to  provide  power  to  the 
shore  was  used  at  Chinnampo,  Inchon,  and  Hungnam 
in  November  and  December.  She  arrived  at  Ulsan  Man, 
Korea,  25  December,  and  remained  until  18  August 
1951,  providing  power  for  an  Army  unit  stationed 
there. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  10  September,  Foss  served 
in  ordnance  tests  until  21  September,  when  she  raised 
Pearl  Harbor,  her  new  home  port.  During  the  next  5 
years,  she  operated  locally  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
as  well  as  making  two  cruises  on  surveillance  patrol 
through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  and 
two  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East.  During  her  1955 
tour,  she  served  as  station  ship  at  Hong  Kong.  In 
June  1957,  Foss  returned  to  the  west  coast  and  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  at  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard  30  October  1957. 

Foss  received  one  battle  star  for  Korean  war  service. 


Fotvler 

Robert  Ludlow  Fowler,  III,  born  19  April  1919  in 
New  York  City,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  2 July 
1940.  Commissioned  12  September  1941,  he  reported  to 
Duncan  (DD-485)  before  she  was  commissioned,  and 
served  in  her  in  action  in  the  South  Pacific.  Lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  Fowler  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Cape 
Esperance  on  the  night  of  11-12  October  1942.  With 
his  ship  under  the  heavy  fire  which  sank  her,  he  fired 
a torpedo  thought  to  have  scored  the  initial  hit  on 
Japanese  cruiser  Furutaka,  sunk  that  night.  Immedi- 
ately after  getting  this  first  torpedo  away,  he  was 
fatally  wounded  by  a shell  which  burst  close  to  his 
torpedo  director.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross. 

(DE-222 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5";  s. 
24  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Fowler  (DE-222)  was  launched  3 July  1943  by  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Fowler,  III,  widow  of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Fowler;  and  commissioned  15  March  1944,  Lieutenant 
Commander  G.  S.  Forde,  USNR,  in  command. 

Between  22  May  1944  and  15  May  1945,  Fowler  made 
six  voyages  to  escort  convoys  from  New  York,  Norfolk, 
and  Boston  to  ports  in  northern  Africa,  guarding  men 
and  supplies  destined  for  the  operations  in  Italy  and 
southern  France.  The  fifth  such  voyage,  between  1 
February  1945  and  16  March,  was  marked  by  the  pres- 
ence of  submarines  both  outward  and  homeward  bound. 
On  17  February,  west  of  Gibraltar,  two  of  the  merchant- 
men were  torpedoed,  but  both  were  brought  safely  into 
Gibraltar,  one  after  Fowler  had  stood  by  to  screen 
while  a tug  came  out  to  help.  Two  days  out  of  Oran 
homeward  bound  28  February,  Fowler  picked  up  a sound 
contact,  and  made  an  urgent  attack  which  brought 
debris  to  the  surface.  A second  attack,  made  in  co- 
ordination with  a French  escort,  sank  TJ-869. 

In  June  1945,  Fowler  began  serving  as  a target  and 
escort  to  submarines  training  out  of  New  London,  then 
in  September,  arrived  at  Miami,  Fla.,  to  serve  as 
schoolship  for  the  Naval  Training  Center.  Her  final 
duty,  in  November,  was  as  plane  guard  for  Charger 
(CVE-30)  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Fowler  arrived  at  Green 
Cove  Springs  10  January  1946,  and  there  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  28  June  1946. 

Fowler  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Fox 

A small  carnivorous  mammal  common  throughout  the 
world.  Two  United  States  Navy  schooners  were  named 
for  this  animal. 


Gustavus  Vasa  Fox,  born  13  June  1821  at  Saugus, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  midshipman  12  January  1838. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  he  served  in  the  brig  Wash- 
ington in  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Perry  and  took 
active  part  in  the  second  expedition  against  Tobasco, 
14-16  January  1847,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
that  town.  He  was  in  command  of  several  mail  steamers 
and  after  his  resignation  30  July  1856,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  materials. 

At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  he  volunteered  for 
service.  He  was  given  a temporary  appointment  in  the 
Navy  and  was  sent  in  the  steamer  Baltic  to  the  relief 
of  Major  Robert  Anderson  and  the  remnant  of  his  com- 
mand in  Fort  Sumter,  and  brought  them  away.  On  1 
August  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  an  office  which  he  held  until  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1866,  he  was  sent  on  a special 
mission  to  Russia  and  conveyed  the  congratulations  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Czar  upon  his 
escape  from  assassination.  His  voyage  was  made  in  the 
monitor  Miantonomah  which  was  the  first  vessel  of  this 
class  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  He  died  29  October  1883  at 
Lowell,  Mass.  Torpedo  Boat  No.  13  and  DD-234  were 
named  for  Gustavus  Fox. 


Printed  sources  list  a schooner  Fox  as  a naval  vessel 
in  the  period  1817-21,  but  no  information  concerning 
such  a ship  is  contained  in  the  official  manuscript 
records. 

I 

(Sch:  t.  51;  cpl.  31;  a.  3 guns) 

The  first  Fox,  a schooner,  was  purchased  20  December 
1822  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  outfitted  at  Norfolk;  and  was 
commissioned  early  in  1823,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Cocke 
in  command. 

Assigned  to  Captain  D.  Porter’s  “Mosquito  Fleet,”  a 
group  of  small  ships  whose  mission  was  the  suppression 
of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies,  Fox  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  14  February  1823  with  her  squadron.  Sent  into 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  on  6 March  to  inquire  about 
another  ship  of  the  squadron  earlier  sent  in  to  acquaint 
the  Spanish  Governor  with  Porter’s  mission,  Fox  was 
fired  upon,  and  her  commanding  officer  killed.  All  de- 
mands for  an  explanation  brought  only  expressions  of 
regret,  but  no  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  unwarranted 
act  of  belligerency. 

In  April  1823,  Fox,  with  another  schooner  and  two 
barges,  made  a highly  successful  expedition  against 
buccaneers  operating  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  A schooner, 
a sloop,  and  a felucca  were  captured,  and  a pirate 
settlement  ashore  put  to  the  torch.  Fox  continued  to 
serve  in  the  West  Indies,  based  on  Key  West,  for  the 
following  3 years.  As  well  as  protecting  American  com- 
merce, she  carried  specie  between  Havana,  Tampico, 
and  New  Orleans,  and  north  to  Washington  when  she 
sailed  for  her  repair  periods.  Returning  to  Norfolk  19 
July  1826,  Fox  was  immediately  ordered  to  Baltimore, 
where  she  served  as  receiving  ship  until  sold  8 December 
1837. 

II 

(Sch:  t.  80;  dr.  8'6";  a.  1 12-pdr.  how.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

The  second  Fox,  a schooner,  was  built  in  1859  at 
Baltimore,  Md.;  used  as  a blockade  runner  by  the  Con- 
federates under  the  name  Alabama ; captured  18  April 
1863  by  Susquehanna ; purchased  from  the  prize  court 
6 May  1863;  renamed  Fox,  her  former  merchant  name; 
and  first  put  to  sea  10  June  1863,  Acting  Master  A. 
Weston  in  command. 
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Assigned  to  the  East  Gulf  Blockading  Squadron,  Fox 
sailed  out  of  Key  West  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  Her  primary  duty  was  as  tender  to  the  ordnance 
ship  Dale  and  other  large  ships,  but  in  her  patrols 
alone  and  with  the  squadron,  she  shared  in  the  capture 
of  several  blockade  runners  sailing  out  of  Havana. 
Sailing  alone,  on  20  December  1863  she  discovered  a 
side  wheel  steamer  grounded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Suwanee,  and  after  firing  on  her,  sent  a boarding  party 
which  found  the  steamer’s  crew  had  fled.  Finding  the 
engine  room  flooded  and  the  job  of  getting  the  steamer 
off  beyond  her  limited  capacity,  Fox  burned  her  to  pre- 
vent her  further  use  by  the  Confederates. 

Four  days  later,  again  sailing  alone,  Fox  encountered 
a British  schooner  from  Havana  in  the  Suwanee,  and 
after  firing  several  shells,  boarded  her  and  took  her 
prize.  On  18  April  1864,  Fox  chased  a British  schooner 
until  the  schooner’s  crew  ran  her  aground  and  aban- 
doned her.  A party  from  Fox  boarded  and  burned  the 
blockade  runner.  Again  she  took  a prize  singlehanded 
on  1 May,  when  she  apprehended  a sloop  running  the 
blockade  off  Cape  Romano,  Fla.  Her  first  prize  in  1865, 
taken  23  January,  was  another  British  blockade  runner 
out  of  Havana.  On  2 March,  Fox  chased  a schooner 
ashore  in  Deadman’s  Bay.  The  blockade  runner’s  crew 
set  her  afire,  but  part  of  her  cargo  of  cavalry  sabers 
and  farming  equipment  was  saved  from  the  flames  by 
Fox’s  boarding  party.  Several  times  during  these  years 
boat  parties  from  Fox  destroyed  valuable  salt  works 
ashore,  such  expeditions  combining  with  her  captures 
to  make  hers  a most  significant  role  in  the  total  effort  to 
cut  the  Confederacy  off  from  key  supplies. 

Detached  from  duty  1 June  1865,  Fox  was  sold  28 
June  1865. 

III 

(TB-13 : dp.  155;  1.  148';  b.  15'4";  dr.  5'10";  s.  23  k.; 
cpl.  24;  a.  3 18"  tt. ; cl.  Davis) 

The  third  Fox  (Torpedo  Boat  No.  13),  was  launched 
4 July  1898  by  Wolf  and  Zwickers,  Portland,  Oreg. ; 
sponsored  by  Miss  V.  Patterson;  and  commissioned  8 
July  1899,  Lieutenant  Commander  R.  F.  Nicholson  in 
command. 

Based  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  the  pioneer  group 
of  torpedo  boats,  which  included  Fox,  cruised  during 
1900  only  in  the  immediate  area,  conducting  trials  of 
engines  and  equipment,  and  in  general,  developing  their 
type  both  in  terms  of  construction  and  equipment,  and 
tactics.  Between  1901  and  1906,  Fox  was  in  the  yard 
for  installation  of  torpedo-firing  circuits  and  other  work 
designed  to  enhance  her  capabilities.  After  2 years  in 
reserve,  she  was  recommissioned  23  March  1908,  and 
based  at  San  Diego  for  intensive  training  operations 
with  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

Out  of  commission  between  7 January  1909  and  17 
October  1910,  when  she  was  commissioned  in  reserve, 
Fox  returned  to  full  commission  between  1 November 
1910  and  5 July  1913,  although  for  much  of  1911  and 
1912  she  lay  in  reserve.  While  active,  she  continued  her 
training  and  experimental  operations  out  of  San  Diego. 
From  1913  to  1916,  Fox  was  on  loan  to  the  Washington 
State  Naval  Militia,  based  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.  She 
was  sold  27  October  1916. 

IV 

(DD-234:  dp.  1,190;  1.  314'4";  b.  31';  dr.  9'4";  s.  34  k.; 
cpl.  130;  a.  4 5",  1 3",  12  21"  tt. ; cl.  Clemson) 

The  fourth  Fox  was  launched  12  June  1919  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored 
by  Miss  Virginia  Blair,  grandniece  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Gustavus  V.  Fox;  and  commissioned 
17  May  1920,  Commander  A.  D.  Turnbull,  in  command. 

The  ship  was  assigned  to  foreign  service  and,  after 
fitting  out,  departed  Philadelphia  20  August  1920  for 
Newport,  R.I.,  where  she  took  on  torpedoes  and  fuel,  and 
on  the  28th  got  underway  for  the  Mediterranean  area. 


She  arrived  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  21  September 
reporting  for  duty  with  U.S.  Naval  Detachment  Oper- 
ating in  Turkish  Waters.  Fox  cruised  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  until  July  1922,  visiting 
various  ports  of  Turkey,  Greece,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Roumania,  Russia  and  Egypt.  In  the  time  of 
disturbed  conditions  throughout  the  Near  East  and 
south  Russia  she  rendered  aid  to  American  commercial 
men,  relief  and  Red  Cross  workers,  and  Food  Adminis- 
tration officials;  transported  mail,  dispatches,  and  pas- 
sengers; served  as  station  ship  at  vaious  ports;  and 
assisted  in  the  evacuation  of  refugees  from  Crimea. 

Departing  Constantinople  for  the  United  States  on 
8 July  1922,  Fox  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  27th. 
After  undergoing  overhaul  and  engaging  in  exercises, 
the  ship  arrived  Norfolk  28  September  and  was  again 
fitted  for  duty  in  the  Near  East.  She  departed  Norfolk 
2 October  1922  and  arrived  Constantinople  on  the  22d. 
Here  she  engaged  in  communication  and  intelligence 
duty  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Detachment  in  Turkish  Waters 
until  18  July  1923,  when  she  sailed  for  the  United  States 
via  Naples  and  Gibraltar,  arriving  New  York  11  August. 

During  September  and  October  1923  Fox,  attached  to 
the  Scouting  Fleet,  engaged  in  fleet  maneuvers  in  the 
Newport,  R.I.,  area.  In  November  the  ship  was  assigned 
to  the  3d  Naval  District  and  throughout  the  following 

7 years  was  utilized  in  training  Naval  Reservists.  She 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  24  October  1930  and  was 
placed  out  of  commission  at  the  Navy  Yard  2 February 
1931. 

Fox  was  placed  in  commission  in  rotating  reserve  at 
Philadelphia  on  1 April  1932.  On  18  June  she  was 
placed  in  full  commission  and  assigned  to  Destroyer 
Division  1,  Squadron  1,  Scouting  Force.  Departing  Phil- 
adelphia 29  June,  Fox  proceeded  to  Hampton  Roads  and 
on  2 July  was  underway  with  Division  1 for  the  west 
coast,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  arriving  San  Diego  on  the 
22d.  From  1932  to  1938  Fox  operated  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  Pacific  with  destroyer  squadrons  of  the 
Scouting  Force  and  Battle  Fleet,  engaging  in  fleet  tacti- 
cal and  strategical  exercises  along  the  coast  and  cruising 
to  the  Canal  Zone  or  Hawaiian  area  to  participate  in 
fleet  problems.  During  this  period  she  made  two  cruises 
to  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  area,  one  from  April  to 
October  1934  and  the  other  from  April  to  October  1936. 
On  14  May  1938  Fox  departed  San  Diego  for  the  east 
coast  for  decommissioning.  She  arrived  at  the  Phil- 
adelphia Navy  Yard  on  2 June  and  was  placed  out  of 
commission  16  September  1938. 

Recommissioned  25  September  1939  Fox  was  assigned 
to  the  Atlantic  Squadron  and  from  25  October  performed 
escort  and  patrol  duty  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  Caribbean  area  until  August  1940.  Arriving  Balboa, 
C.Z.,  25  August  she  performed  inshore  patrol  duty  from 
this  port  until  sailing  for  San  Francisco,  25  October. 
Fox  patrolled  with  the  Local  Defense  Forces,  12th  Naval 
District  until  departure  2 January  1941  for  Seattle, 
Wash.  She  patrolled  off  the  coast  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  with  Local  Defense  Forces,  13th  Naval  District, 
until  December  1941,  except  while  under  overhaul  from 
March  to  June,  and  while  assigned  to  temporary  duty 
in  the  12th  Naval  District  from  20  August  to  9 October. 

On  12  December  1941  Fox  departed  Bremerton,  Wash., 
en  route  to  Alaska  as  escort  of  SS  Southerland.  She 
arrived  at  Dutch  Harbor  on  18  December,  and  proceeded 
as  escort  for  merchant  ships  to  Sitka,  Kodiak,  and 
Dutch  Harbor,  returning  to  Seattle  on  12  February 
1942.  Following  repairs  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard, 
she  performed  screening  duties  out  of  Seattle,  acted  as 
ready  duty  ship  at  Port  Angeles  (14-18  March),  and 
made  three  escort  voyages  to  San  Pedro  until  10  May 
1942. 

From  21  May  1942  to  20  May  1943  Fox  sailed  as 
escort  with  12  merchant  ship  convoys  bound  for  various 
ports  of  Alaska,  and  was  modernized  at  Seattle  (3  July- 

8 September).  On  her  fourth  cruise  of  this  duty  she 
departed  Seattle  22  September  1942  for  Dutch  Harbor 
and  after  screening  a transport  to  Chemofski  Bay, 
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departed  Dutch  Harbor  28  October  to  escort  a convoy 
of  four  Russian  submarines  to  San  Francisco. 

On  25  May  1943  Fox  departed  Seattle  for  extended 
duty  as  patrol  and  escort  vessel  among  the  ports  of 
Alaska,  operating  under  orders  of  Commander  North- 
west Sea  Frontier  until  25  March  1944.  In  addition  to 
conducting  scheduled  exercises  and  operations  off  the 
coast,  she  made  numerous  trips  to  Alaskan  waters, 
transporting  men  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  between  Seattle  and  bases  at  Kodiak  and  Adak. 

On  15  April  the  ship  departed  Seattle  for  San  Diego, 
where  she  joined  Western  Sea  Frontier  Forces,  Southern 
California  Sector.  She  operated  in  the  San  Diego  area 
until  September,  conducting  antisubmarine  exercises, 
training  men  from  the  sound  school,  transporting  pas- 
sengers, performing  escort  duty,  and  cruisng  for  the 
purpose  of  making  moving  pictures. 

Fox  departed  San  Diego  22  September  1944  and  on 
the  26th  arrived  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  for 
conversion  to  a miscellaneous  auxiliary.  She  was  re- 
classified AG-85  on  1 October.  On  4 November  the  ship 
proceeded  to  Seattle  and,  after  engaging  in  scheduled 
exercises,  on  the  8th  got  underway  for  San  Francisco. 
She  arrived  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  on  the  11th 
and  reported  for  duty  to  Commander  Fleet  Air.  From 
November  through  September  1945  Fox  was  based  on 
Alameda,  engaging  in  plane  exercises  and  serving  as 
target  vessel  in  aerial  torpedo  exercises  in  the  Monterey 
area.  She  departed  San  Francisco  Bay  on  18  October 
1945  for  the  east  coast,  arriving  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  7 
November.  Fox  was  decommissioned  29  November  1945 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va.  She  was 
sold  for  scrapping  12  November  1946. 


Fox,  Douglas  H.,  see  Douglas  H.  Fox 


Fox  Island  IV 
Former  name  retained. 

Fox  Island  IV,  a motorboat,  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  in  1917  but  found  unsuitable  and  saw  no  naval 
service. 


Fox,  Lee,  see  Lee  Fox 


Fox,  Myles  C.,  see  Myles  C.  Fox 


Frament 

Paul  Stanley  Frament,  born  4 February  1919  at 
Cohoes,  N.Y.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  29  De- 
cember 1941,  and  died  19  November  1942  of  wounds 
received  in  action  while  serving  as  pharmacist’s  mate 
third  class  with  the  Marine  Corps  on  Guadalcanal. 
He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for 
his  fearless  devotion  to  duty  in  tending  marines  under 
fire. 

(DE-677 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  9'5";  s.  24  k.; 
cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct. ; cl.  Buckley) 

Frament  (DE-677)  was  launched  28  June  1943  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
Edward  A.  Frament,  mother  of  Pharmacist’s  Mate 
Third  Class  Frament;  and  commissioned  15  August 
1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  S.  T.  McAdam,  Jr.,  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  APD-77  on  15  De- 
cember 1944. 

Frament  began  the  demanding  tasks  of  Atlantic 
convoy  escort  19  October  1943,  when  she  sailed  from 
New  York  to  escort  tankers  to  Curacao  and  thence  to 
Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland.  Sailing  out  of  New 
York,  and  occasionally  Boston,  she  escorted  six  con- 
voys to  Northern  Ireland,  one  to  Cherbourg,  France, 


and  one  to  Gibraltar,  in  the  period  from  15  December 
1943  to  3 December  1944,  when  she  began  conversion 
to  a high-speed  transport. 

After  training  on  both  coasts,  Frament  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  3 April  1945  for  duty  training  with 
underwater  demolition  teams  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Convoy  escort  duty  took  her  to  Eniwetok,  Ulithi,  and 
Leyte  in  May,  and  on  the  29th  she  arrived  at  Okinawa, 
where  she  joined  the  outer  patrol  screen  guarding  the 
great  number  of  ships  off  the  island. 

Assigned  to  rescue  duty  in  June,  she  proved  herself 
on  the  10th,  when  with  the  help  of  small  craft  she 
saved  every  man  of  William  D.  Porter  (DD-579), 
sunk  by  a suicide  plane.  Returning  to  the  Philippines 
at  the  close  of  July,  Frament  trained  for  the  planned 
invasion  of  the  Japanese  home  islands,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  took  up  duty  with  minesweepers 
operating  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  She  served  on  occupa- 
tion duty  until  1 January  1946,  when  she  sailed  from 
Shanghai  for  the  east  coast.  On  30  May  1946  Frament 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

Frament  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Frances 

Former  name  retained. 

Frances  was  a sloop  whom  Commander  T.  Mac- 
donough  hired  and  armed  with  five  guns  on  Lake 
Champlain  in  1813,  probably  to  transport  supplies. 
She  was  returned  to  her  owner  in  1814. 


Frances  II 

Former  name  retained. 

Frances  II,  (No.  503),  a motorboat,  served  in  a non- 
commissioned status  in  the  4th  Naval  District  during 
World  War  I. 


Frances  Henrietta,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet” 


Francis  B.  Hackett,  see  Choptank 


Francis  G.  Conwell 

Former  name  retained. 

Francis  G.  Conwell  (No.  3215),  a tug,  served  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  in  the  5th  Naval  District  from 
1918  to  1921. 


Francis  M.  Robinson 

Francis  Martin  Robinson,  born  28  October  1883  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1906.  His  varied  career  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  country  through  the  Navy  included  ship- 
board assignments,  and  duty  ashore  in  recruiting  and 
with  the  Naval  Reserve.  He  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  his  outstanding  work  as  executive  officer 
in  Baltimore  laying  the  North  Sea  Mine  Barrage  in 
World  War  I.  Commander  Robinson  retired  30  June 
1934,  but  returned  to  active  duty  10  September  1940 
as  Civilian  Personnel  Officer  for  the  Fourth  Naval 
District.  He  thus  served  until  his  death  3 November 
1942. 

(DE-220 : dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5"; 
s.  24  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Buckley) 

Francis  M.  Robinson  (DE-220)  was  launched  1 May 
1943  by  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
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Francis  M.  Robinson,  widow  of  Commander  Robinson; 
and  commissioned  15  January  1944,  Lieutenant  J.  E. 
Johansen,  USNR,  in  command. 

After  a period  of  service  as  escort  along  the  east 
coast,  Francis  M.  Robinson  arrived  at  Norfolk  2 May 
1944  to  join  the  Bogue  (CVE-9)  hunter-killer  group, 
an  outstandingly  successful  antisubmarine  force  in 
whose  Presidential  Unit  Citation  Francis  M.  Robinson 
was  to  share.  Patrolling  off  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  on 
13  May,  she  made  a sound  contact,  and  mounted  a 
deliberate  attack  with  depth  charges  and  hedgehogs 
which  sank  Japanese  submarine  RO-501,  the  former 
German  U-122U-  Upon  the  return  of  the  Bogue 
group  to  New  York  4 July,  Francis  M.  Robinson  was 
detached.  She  served  briefly  to  aid  submarines  in 
training  out  of  New  London,  and  on  2 August  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  first  of  five  convoy  escort 
voyages  to  north  African  ports.  During  the  fourth 
such  voyage,  on  17  February  as  the  convoy  formed 
up  to  pass  eastward  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
two  of  the  merchantmen  were  torpedoed.  Francis  M. 
Robinson  saw  one  sail  off  to  port  under  her  own  power, 
and  remained  with  the  other,  sending  a damage  control 
party  on  board  to  assist  in  stopping  flooding,  until  a 
tug  came  out  of  Gibraltar. 

Completing  her  convoy  duty  15  May  1945,  Francis 
M.  Robinson  aided  submarines  training  out  of  New 
London,  and  was  school  ship  at  the  Naval  Training 
Center  at  Miami,  and  from  November  through  Febru- 
ary 1946  served  as  plane  guard  for  carriers  training 
in  Chesapeake  Bay.  She  first  arrived  at  Key  West, 
her  base  for  the  remainder  of  her  naval  career,  6 
February  1947,  and  from  that  time  conducted  develop- 
ment operations  in  antisubmarine  warfare.  Her  ac- 
tivities took  her  on  cruises  along  the  east  coast  and 
throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
were  varied  with  participation  in  exercises  of  many 
types.  Francis  M.  Robinson  was  placed  out  of  com- 
mission in  reserve  at  Philadelphia  20  June  1960. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
Francis  M.  Robinson  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service. 


Francis  Marion 

Francis  Marion,  born  in  St.  John’s  Parish,  S.C.,  in 
1732,  pursued  a brief  career  on  the  sea  before  turning 
to  plantation  life.  His  service  with  the  militia 
against  the  Cherokee  Indians  brought  statewide  re- 
nown and  in  1775  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  and  captain  of  the  South  Carolina  Second 
Regiment.  As  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Continental 
Army  he  participated  significantly  in  the  defense  of 
Savannah  and  Charleston.  Following  the  debacle  at 
the  latter  city  he  was  given  command  of  a volunteer 
brigade  whose  efficient  guerrilla  tactics  demoralized 
the  enemy,  debilitated  their  logistic  and  strategic 
positions,  and  earned  for  him  the  sobriquet  “Swamp 
Fox”.  Commissioned  a Brigadier  General,  he  joined 
“Light  Horse  Harry”  Lee  in  capturing  a number  of 
British  strongholds  which  contributed  to  the  enemy’s 
ultimate  defeat.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  Marion 
returned  to  plantation  life,  but  remained  active  in 
militia  and  local  political  affairs  until  his  death  in 
1795. 

(APA-249:  dp.  16,838  (f.) ; 1.  563';  b.  76';  dr.  26”; 
s.  20  k.;  cpl.  519;  a.  Classified;  cl.  Paul  Revere) 

Francis  Marion  (APA-249)  was  launched  as  Prarie 
Mariner  on  13  February  1954  by  New  York  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Camden,  N.J.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Wolverton  and  delivered  on  25  May  to  the  Maritime 
Administration  who  operated  her  until  she  was  placed 
in  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  on  6 January 
1955.  She  was  transferred  to  the  Navy  on  16  March 
1959,  named,  classified  APA-249,  and  converted  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Francis  Marion 
was  commissioned  on  6 July  1961,  Captain  David  S. 
Bill,  Jr.,  in  command.  She  is  currently  active  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 


Francovich 

Albert  Anthony  Francovich,  born  23  January  1920 
at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  8 March  1939. 


t ~ » 


USS  Francis  Marion  (APA-249)  fueling  USS  Kidd  (DD-661) 
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As  an  aviation  machinist’s  mate  first  class  with  a 
patrol  squadron  in  the  Solomons  Operation,  he  was 
killed  in  action  6 September  1942.  He  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  great 
heroism  in  standing  to  his  gun  although  mortally 
wounded  in  an  engagement  with  a Japanese  four- 
engined  seaplane. 


The  name  Francovich  was  assigned  to  DE-379  on 
31  May  1944,  canceled  on  6 June  1944. 

I 

(APD-116:  dp.  1,390;  1.  306';  b.  37';  dr.  12'7";  s. 

24  k. ; cpl.  204;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Crosley) 

The  first  Francovich  (APD-116)  (ex-DE-606),  was  re- 
classified 17  July  1944;  launched  5 June  1945  by  Bethle- 
hem-Hingham  Shipyard,  Hingham,' Mass. ; sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Mary  F.  Edmunds,  sister  of  Aviation  Machinist’s 
Mate  First  Class  Francovich;  and  commissioned  6 
September  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander  M.  Maclean, 
USNR,  in  command. 

After  her  shakedown  training,  Francovich  arrived 
at  Green  Cove  Springs  18  November  1945  to  give 
assistance  in  the  inactivation  of  ships  being  readied 
for  reserve  there.  She  was  placed  out  of  commission  in 
reserve  at  Green  Cove  Springs  29  April  1946. 

Frank  E.  Evans 

Frank  Edgar  Evans,  born  19  November  1876  in 
Franklin,  Pa.,  served  as  an  infantryman  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
Marine  Corps  15  February  1900.  He  served  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  the  United  States  prior  to  World 
War  I,  during  which  he  won  the  Navy  Cross  and  other 
awards  for  the  distinction  of  his  service  in  the  Marine 
Brigade  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
France.  His  postwar  service  included  duty  in  Haiti, 
where  from  1927  to  1930  he  commanded  the  Constabul- 
ary Detachment  and  was  Chief  of  the  Gendarmerie 
d’Haiti.  Brigadier  General  Evans  also  was  District 
Marine  Officer  of  several  Naval  Districts.  Retired  1 
December  1940,  he  made  his  home  in  Honolulu,  where 
he  died  25  November  1941. 

(DD-754:  dp.  2,200;  1.  376'5";  b.  41'1";  dr.  15'8"; 
s.  34  k. ; cpl.  336;  a.  6 5'',  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Allen  M.  Sumner) 

Frank  E.  Evans  (DD-754)  was  launched  3 October 

1944  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Evans,  widow  of  General 
Evans;  and  commissioned  3 February  1945,  Commander 
H.  Smith  in  command. 

Frank  E.  Evans  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  18  May 

1945  for  her  final  training,  and  crossed  to  Eniwetok, 
Guam,  Ulithi,  and  Okinawa  on  escort  duty.  Reaching 
action  waters  24  June,  she  was  assigned  to  radar 
picket  and  local  escort  duty,  often  firing  on  enemy 
aircraft.  At  the  close  of  hostilities,  she  patrolled  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Chihili,  embarked  released 
Americans  from  prisoner  of  war  camps  near  Dairen, 
Manchuria,  covered  occupation  landings  at  Jinsen, 
Korea,  and  continued  to  operate  in  the  Far  East  until 
6 March  1946  when  she  sailed  from  Tsingtao  for  San 
Francisco.  Immobilized  there  from  31  March,  Frank 
E.  Evans  was  decommissioned  apd  placed  in  reserve 
14  December  1949. 

Recommissioned  15  September  1950  for  duty  in  the 
Korean  war,  Frank  E.  Evans  sailed  from  San  Diego  2 
January  1951  for  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet.  On  26 
February  she  began  her  part  in  the  lengthy  siege  of 
Wonsan,  during  which  she  engaged  enemy  shore  bat- 
teries eleven  times.  On  18  June  she  was  struck  by  30 
shrapnel  hits,  which  caused  minor  wounds  to  4 of  her 
crew  before  the  destroyer  silenced  the  enemy  battery. 


During  this  tour  of  duty  Frank  E.  Evans  also  bom- 
barded targets  in  the  Songjin-Chongjin  area,  rescued 
downed  aviators,  and  coordinated  and  controlled  day 
and  night  bombing  missions  by  United  Nations  aircraft. 
She  returned  to  San  Diego  4 September  1951. 

Frank  E.  Evans  sailed  22  March  1952  for  her  second 
Korean  tour,  serving  on  patrol  and  bombardment  duty 
along  the  coast  of  Korea  and  on  the  Taiwan  Patrol 
before  returning  to  her  new  home  port,  Long  Beach, 
6 November  1952.  Her  tour  in  the  Far  East  from  13 
June  1953  to  20  December  coincided  with  the  Korean 
armistice,  and  was  devoted  primarily  to  patrol  duty. 

From  1954  through  1960,  Frank  E.  Evans  completed 
five  tours  of  duty  in  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  joining 
extensive  training  operations  along  the  west  coast  and 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  occasionally  with  Canadian 
naval  ships. 

Frank  E.  Evans  received  one  battle  star  for  World 
War  II  service,  and  five  for  Korean  war  service. 

Frank  H.  Buck 

A merchant  name  retained. 

(AO:  1.  425';  b.  55'6";  dr.  27';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  90; 
a.  1 6",  1 4") 

Frank  H.  Buck  (No.  1613),  a tanker,  was  built  in 
1914  by  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
acquired  by  the  Navy  25  January  1918,  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  E. 
McDonald,  USNRF,  in  command. 

After  loading  a full  cargo  of  oil  products  at  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  Frank  H.  Buck  cleared  Hampton  Roads, 
19  February  1918  for  Devonport  and  Scapa  Flow, 
Britain,  at  both  of  which  she  discharged  her  oil  into 
Navy  storage  tanks.  She  returned  to  New  York  9 
April  1918,  and  between  that  time  and  2 December, 
made  an  additional  five  voyages  to  carry  oil  to  United 
Kingdom  ports.  On  1 September,  when  5 days  out  of 
Berehaven  homeward  bound,  Frank  H.  Buck  was  at- 
tacked by  U-155  and  in  the  resulting  surface  gunfire 
action  of  30  minutes,  scored  at  least  two  hits  on  the 
submarine,  inflicting  serious  damage.  Frank  H.  Buck 
was  decommissioned  at  New  York  29  January  1919, 
and  2 days  later  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board 
for  return  to  her  owner. 

Frank  J.  Petraca 

Former  name  retained. 

Frank  J.  Petraca  (T-AK-250)  was  launched  on  7 
August  1945  by  the  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  She  was  operated  by  the  Army  until  turned 
over  on  1 July  1950  to  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  by  whom  she  was  operated  with  civilian  crews. 
On  9 April  1959  she  was  assigned  to  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  but  returned  on  7 April  1960 
to  MSTS  who  continues  to  operate  her. 

Frank  Knox 

Frank  Knox,  born  1 January  1874  in  Boston,  Mass., 
served  in  the  famous  “Rough  Riders”  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  after  which  he  remained  active  in  the 
Army  Reserve  during  his  distinguished  career  in 
journalism.  He  served  in  France  during  World  War 
I,  rising  to  major,  and  in  later  years  was  commissioned 
colonel.  His  outstanding  service  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  from  11  July  1940  until  his  death  in  Washington 
28  April  1944  was  marked  by  brilliant  administration 
of  the  vast  growth  of  the  Navy  in  those  years,  as 
well  as  a clear  understanding  of  seapower  and  its  key 
role  in  national  defense. 

(DD-742 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'2";  dr.  15'8"; 
s.  34  k.;  cpl.  336;  a.  6 5",  10  21"  tt.  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 
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Frank  Knox  (DD-742)  was  launched  17  September 
1944  by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corp.,  Bath,  Maine;  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Frank  Knox,  widow  of  Secretary  Knox; 
and  commissioned  11  December  1944,  Commander  J.  C. 
Ford,  Jr.,  in  command.  She  was  redesignated  DDR- 
742  on  18  March  1949. 

After  extensive  training  on  both  coasts,  Frank  Knox 
arrived  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  P.I.,  16  June  1945  to  join 
the  fast  carrier  task  forces  in  their  raids  against  the 
Japanese  home  islands.  With  such  a force,  she  entered 
Sagami  Wan  27  August,  and  was  present  in  Tokyo 
Bay  during  the  surrender  ceremonies  on  2 September. 
She  served  on  occupation  duty  in  the  Far  East  until 
sailing  for  San  Diego,  her  home  port,  4 January  1946. 

In  1947  and  1948,  Frank  Knox  completed  tours  of 
duty  in  the  Far  East,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  sailed  6 July  1950  to  join  the  7th  Fleet’s 
fast  carrier  task  force  in  air  operations  against 
North  Korea.  During  her  tour  of  duty,  she  also  took 
part  in  the  Inchon  invasion,  conducted  shore  bombard- 
ments, patrolled  the  Taiwan  Straits,  and  on  30  January 
1951  joined  in  a mock  invasion  of  the  North  Korean 
coast.  This  deception  proved  so  effective  that  Com- 
munist troops  were  withdrawn  from  central  Korea  for 
a time.  A final  40-day  period  was  spent  in  bombard- 
ment of  the  east  coast  rail  centers,  Chongjin  and 
Songjin,  cutting  supply  and  communications  routes. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  11  April  1951,  Frank  Knox 
operated  along  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Hawaiians 
until  19  April  1952,  when  she  sailed  for  Korean  service 
again.  Her  duty,  similar  to  that  of  her  first  wartime 
tour,  included  several  weeks  in  Wonsan  Harbor  to 
give  fire  support  to  minesweepers.  The  destroyer 
returned  to  west  coast  duty  18  November  1952.  During 
her  1953  Far  Eastern  cruise,  which  coincided  with  the 
Korean  armistice,  Frank  Knox  conducted  patrols,  and 
covered  the  transportation  of  former  Chinese  prisoners 
of  war  who  had  elected  to  go  to  Taiwan  rather  than 
return  from  Korea  to  mainland  Communist  China. 

Her  next  tour  of  duty  in  the  western  Pacific,  in 
1955,  found  Frank  Knox  taking  part  in  the  evacuation 
of  the  Tachen  Islands.  Her  annual  deployments  to  the 
Far  East  through  1962  included  intensive  training 
operations,  often  with  ships  of  foreign  navies,  and 
good  will  visits  to  many  ports  under  the  President’s 
“People-to-People”  program.  Several  times  she  visited 
ports  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Fronk  Knox  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service,  and  five  for  Korean  war  service. 

Frank ford 

Captain  John  Frankford,  commanding  the  18-gun 
privateer  Belvedere  out  of  Philadelphia,  had  several 
spirited  engagements  with  French  xebecs  and  pri- 
vateers off  the  Spanish  coast  in  the  spring  of  1799 
during  the  Quasi-War  with  France. 

(DD-497 : dp.  1,630;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  ll'lO"; 
s.  37  k.;  cpl.  208;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gleaves) 

Frankford  (DD-497)  was  launched  17  May  1942  by 
Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  William  F.  Gibbs;  and  commissioned 
31  March  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  T.  J.  Thornhill 
in  command. 

After  coastal  escort  duty,  Frankford  made  three 
voyages  to  screen  convoys  from  the  east  coast  to 
Casablanca  and  Northern  Ireland  between  27  June  1943 
and  29  November.  She  then  returned  to  coastal  escort, 
antisubmarine  patrols,  and  duty  at  Norfolk  training 
prospective  crews  for  new  construction  until  18  April 
1944  when  she  sailed  from  New  York  for  Plymouth, 
England.  In  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Normandy, 
Frankford  escorted  transports  and  other  ships  to 
training  in  Scottish  waters  and  to  the  assembly  points 
in  the  south  of  England,  until  5 June,  when  she  sortied 
from  Plymouth  for  Omaha  Beach.  On  D-Day,  6 June, 


Frankford  provided  fire  pinning  the  assault  troops  down, 
then  joined  the  area  screen.  Along  with  rescuing  sur- 
vivors of  mined  ships  and  downed  pilots,  Frankford 
drove  off  enemy  E-boat  attacks.  Aside  from  two  one-day 
voyages  to  Plymouth  for  stores  and  fuel,  Frankford  re- 
mained on  duty  in  the  Baie  de  la  Seine  until  15  July. 

Three  days  later,  Frankford  sailed  from  Plymouth 
to  screen  a group  of  landing  craft  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  6 August  1944,  she  arrived  at  Naples 
for  the  invasion  of  southern  France.  Her  task  force 
sortied  13  August,  and  Frankford  patrolled  off  the  in- 
vasion beaches  13  August  and  the  days  that  followed. 
On  the  night  of  17-18  August,  she  and  another  destroyer 
engaged  a group  of  enemy  torpedo  boats,  sinking  three 
and  capturing  one,  which  later  sank.  On  30  August,  she 
put  in  to  Naples,  and  after  calling  at  several  western 
Mediterranean  ports,  the  destroyer  arrived  at  New  York 
3 October  for  overhaul. 

Exercises,  patrols,  and  hunts  for  submarines  along 
the  east  coast  occupied  Frankford  until  21  January 
1945,  when  she  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  a rendezvous 
off  the  Azores.  Here  she  joined  the  screen  for  Quincy 
(CA-71),  carrying  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  to  Malta. 
Frankford  served  on  an  air-sea  rescue  station  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  during  the  President’s  flight  out 
and  back,  and  returned  to  New  York  27  February.  The 
destroyer  made  antisubmarine  patrols  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  guarded  carriers  in  training  until  10  May, 
when  she  arrived  at  New  York. 

Frankford  reached  Pearl  Harbor  8 August  1945,  and 
after  exercising  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  sailed  to  the 
western  Pacific  for  occupation  duty.  She  operated  with 
minesweepers  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  covered  landings 
on  Honshu,  and  on  25  October  sailed  from  Tokyo  Bay 
for  the  east  coast.  On  4 March  1946,  she  was  decom- 
missioned and  placed  in  reserve  at  Charleston,  S.C. 

Frankford  received  two  battle  stars  for  World  War  II. 


Frankfurt 

Frankfurt,  an  ex-German  cruiser  built  in  1915,  was 
taken  over  by  the  U.S.  11  March  1920  in  England,  com- 
missioned 4 June,  towed  to  East  Coast,  and  sunk  as  a 
target  18  July  1921. 


Franklin 

Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-90)  was  born  in  Boston 
but  moved  at  an  early  age  to  Philadelphia  where  his 
countless  talents  and  unlimited  energies  found  ex- 
pression in  successful  contributions  as  a statesman, 
diplomat,  scientist,  editor-author,  and  philosopher. 
During  the  Revolution  he  was  appointed  American 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Court  enabling 
him  to  function  also  as  the  Navy’s  representative  in 
Europe.  He  promoted  the  plan  to  bring  the  war  to 
British  shores,  supporting  Lambert  Wickes’  spectacu- 
lar raids  and  enabling  John  Paul  Jones  to  perform 
his  daring  feats  by  providing  funds,  attending  to  pur- 
chases and  repairs,  and  determining  questions  of 
authority  and  discipline.  His  astute  and  visionary 
policies  merit  for  him  deserved  recognition  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  infant  Navy  as  well  as  esteem  as  a founder 
of  the  United  States.  (The  first  four  ships  of  the 
name  honor  Benjamin  Franklin;  CV-13  perpetuates 
the  names  of  these  ships.) 

I 

(Sch:  t.  60;  a.  6 guns) 

The  first  Franklin  was  originally  a Marblehead  fishing 
vessel  fitted  out  by  order  of  Colonel  Washington  in  1775. 
She  was  part  of  the  fleet  of  schooners  under  Commodore 
John  Manly  that  captured  numerous  British  vessels.  She 
was  returned  to  owner  in  1776. 
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II 

(Brig:  t.  155;  1.  72'4";  b.  22'4";  cpl.  16;  a.  8 guns) 

The  second  Franklin,  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1795, 
was  captured  by  Tripolitan  corsairs  in  1802,  and  sold 
to  the  commercial  agent  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  She  was 
purchased  on  27  April  1805  by  Captain  James  Barron 
at  Trieste. 

In  June  1805  Franklin  was  ordered  to  Syracuse, 
Sicily,  where  she  was  placed  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Jacob  Jones  to  accommodate  officers  seized  from  the 
frigate  Philadelphia,  and  recently  released  from  a 
Tripolitan  prison.  From  July  to  September  she  served 
as  storeship  for  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  and  on 
the  24th  departed  for  the  United  States  with  General 
William  Eaton,  U.S.  Navy  Agent  to  the  Barbary 
Powers,  enribraked. 

Following  an  overhaul  at  Washington  Navy  Yard 
she  voyaged  to  New  Orleans  with  crew  and  supplies 
for  that  station.  Again  in  December  1806  she  carried 
a company  of  Marines  and  munitions  for  the  New 
Orleans  station.  There  she  was  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  Agent  for  disposal  and  on  21  March  1807  was 
sold. 

III 

(SL:  t.  2,257;  1.  190'10";  b.  54'8";  dr.  26'6";  a. 

74  guns) 

The  third  Franklin,  a ship-of-the-line,  built  in  1815 
under  the  supervision  of  Samuel  Humphreys,  was  the 
first  vessel  to  be  laid  down  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard. 

Franklin  sailed  on  her  first  cruise  on  14  October 
1817,  when  under  the  command  of  Master  Com- 
mandant H.  E.  Ballard  she  proceeded  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Mediterranean.  She  carried  the  Hon. 
Richard  Rush,  U.S.  Minister  to  England,  to  his  post. 
Subsequently  she  was  designated  flagship  of  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron,  cruising  on  that  station  until 
March  1820.  She  returned  to  New  York  on  24  April 
1820. 

From  11  October  1821  until  29  August  1824  she 
served  as  flagship  on  the  Pacific  Station.  Franklin  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  until  the  summer  of  1843  when 
she  was  ordered  to  Boston  as  a receiving  ship.  She 
continued  in  this  capacity  until  1852  at  which  time 
she  was  taken  to  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  broken  up. 

IV 

(ScFr:  dp.  5,170;  1.  265';  b.  53'8";  dr.  17';  a.  1 11'', 
34  9",  4 100-pdr.  r.) 

The  fourth  Franklin,  a screw  frigate,  was  laid  down 
at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  in  1854,  and  built  in 
part  of  materials  salvaged  from  the  ship-of-the-line.  For 
a time  housed  over,  she  was  launched  on  17  September 
1864;  commissioned  on  3 June  1867  at  Boston;  and  on 
28  June  sailed  from  New  York  as  flagship  of  Admiral 
Farragut  who  assumed  command  of  the  European 
Squadron.  Relieved  by  Ticonderoga  she  arrived  back 
in  New  York  on  10  November  1868. 

Her  second  European  cruise,  beginning  on  28  Janu- 
ary 1869,  was  as  flagship  for  Rear  Admiral  W.  Rad- 
ford. She  served  with  the  European  Squadron  until 
30  September  1871  when  she  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  On  13  November  1871  she  was  decommissioned 
at  Boston. 

Recommissioned  on  15  December  1873,  she  sailed 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Station.  On  11  April  1874  she 
stood  out  to  sea  to  join  the  European  Squadron  as 
flagship  until  14  September  1876. 

Franklin  was  placed  out  of  commission  at  Norfolk 
on  2 March  1877  and  recommissioned  the  same  day  as 
Receiving  Ship  for  the  Norfolk  Station,  continuing 
in  this  service  until  14  October  1915  which  marked 
her  final  decommissioning.  She  was  stricken  from  the 
Navy  Register  on  26  October  1915  and  sold. 


V 

(CV-13 : dp.  27,100;  1.  872';  b.  93';  ew.  147'6";  dr. 

28'7";  s.  33  k.;  cpl.  3,448;  a.  12  5'';  cl.  Essex) 

The  fifth  Franklin  (CV-13)  was  launched  by  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  14  October  1943;  sponsored  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  Mildred  A.  McAfee,  USNR,  Director  of 
the  WAVES;  and  commissioned  on  31  January  1944, 
with  Captain  James  M.  Shoemaker  in  command. 

Franklin  cruised  to  Trinidad  for  shakedown  and  soon 
thereafter  departed  in  TG  27.7  for  San  Diego  to  en- 
gage in  intensive  training  exercises  preliminary  to 
combat  duty.  In  June  she  sailed  via  Pearl  Harbor  for 
Eniwetok  where  she  joined  TG  58.2. 

On  the  last  day  of  June  1944  she  sortied  for  carrier 
strikes  on  the  Bonins  in  support  of  the  subsequent 
Marianas  assault.  Her4  planes  scored  well  against  air- 
craft on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  as  well  as  against 
gun  installations,  airfield  and  enemy  shipping.  On  4 
July  strikes  were  launched  against  Iwo  Jima,  Chichi 
Jima  and  Ha  Ha  Jima  with  her  planes  battering  the 
land;  sinking  a large  cargo  vessel  in  the  harbor  and 
firing  three  smaller  ships. 

On  6 July  she  began  strikes  on  Guam  and  Rota  to 
soften  up  for  the  invasion  forces,  and  continued  until 
the  21st  when  she  lent  direct  support  to  enable  safe 
landing  of  the  first  assault  waves.  Two  days  of  re- 
plenishment at  Saipan  permitted  her  to  steam  in  TF 
58  for  photographic  reconnaissance  and  air  strikes 
against  the  islands  of  the  Palau  group.  Her  planes 
effected  their  mission  on  the  25th  and  26th,  exacting 
a heavy  toll  in  enemy  planes,  ground  installations, 
and  shipping.  She  departed  on  28  July  en  route  to 
Saipan  and  the  following  day  shifted  to  TG  58.1. 

Although  high  seas  prevented  taking  on  needed 
bombs  and  rockets,  Franklin  steamed  for  another  raid 
against  the  Bonins.  The  4th  of  August  bode  well,  for 
her  fighters  launched  against  Chichi  Jima  and  her  dive 
bombers  and  torpedo  planes  against  a convoy  north 
of  Ototo  Jima  rained  destruction  against  the  radio 
stations,  seaplane  base,  airstrips  and  ships. 

A period  of  upkeep  and  recreation  from  9 to  28 
August  ensued  at  Eniwetok  before  she  departed  in 
company  with  carriers  Enterprise  (CV-6),  Belleau 
Wood  (CVL-24)  and  San  Jacinto  (CVL-30)  for 
neutralization  and  diversionary  attacks  against  the 
Bonins.  From  31  August  to  2 September  spirited  and 
productive  strikes  from  Franklin  inflicted  much 
ground  damage,  sank  two  cargo  ships,  bagged  numer- 
ous enemy  planes  in  flight,  and  accomplished  photo- 
graphic survey. 

On  4 September  she  onloaded  supplies  at  Saipan  and 
steamed  in  TG  38.4  for  an  attack  against  Yap  (3-6 
September)  which  included  direct  air  coverage  of  the 
Peleliu  invasion  on  the  15th.  The  group  took  on 
supplies  at  Manus  Island  from  21-25  September. 

Franklin  as  flagship  of  TG  38.4  returned  to  the 
Palau  area  where  she  launched  daily  patrols  and  night 
fighters.  On  9 October  she  rendezvoused  with  carrier 
groups  cooperating  in  air  strikes  in  support  of  the 
coming  occupation  of  Leyte.  At  twilight  on  the  13th, 
the  Task  Group  came  under  attack  by  four  bombers 
and  Franklin  twice  was  narrowly  missed  by  torpedoes. 
An  enemy  plane  crashed  Franklin’s  deck  abaft  the 
island  structure,  slid  across  the  deck  and  into  the 
water  on  her  starboard  beam. 

Early  on  the  14th  a fighter  sweep  was  made  against 
Aparri,  Luzon,  following  which  she  steamed  to  the 
east  of  Luzon  to  neutralize  installations  to  the  east 
prior  to  invasion  landings  on  Leyte.  On  the  15th  she 
was  attacked  by  three  enemy  planes,  one  of  which 
scored  with  a bomb  that  hit  the  after  outboard  corner 
of  the  deck  edge  elevator,  killing  3 and  wounding  22. 
The  tenacious  carrier  continued  her  daily  operations 
hitting  hard  at  Manila  Bay  on  19  October  when  her 
planes  sank  a number  of  ships,  damaged  many,  de- 
stroyed a floating  drydock,  and  bagged  11  planes. 
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During  the  initial  landings  on  Leyte  (20  October) 
her  aircraft  hit  surrounding  air  strips,  and  launched 
search  patrols  in  anticipation  of  the  approach  of  a 
reported  enemy  attack  force.  On  the  morning  of  24 
October  her  planes  sank  a destroyer  and  damaged  two 
others.  Franklin,  with  Task  Groups  38.4,  38.3,  and 
38.2  sped  to  intercept  the  advancing  Japanese  carrier 
force  and  attack  at  dawn.  Franklin’s  four  strike 
groups  combined  with  those  from  the  other  carriers 
in  sending  to  the  bottom  four  Japanese  carriers,  and 
battering  their  screens. 

Retiring  in  her  task  group  to  refuel,  she  returned 
to  the  Leyte  action  on  27  October,  her  planes  con- 
centrating on  a heavy  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  south 
of  Mindoro.  She  was  underway  about  1,000  miles  off 
Samar  on  30  October  when  enemy  bombers  appeared, 
bent  on  a suicide  mission.  Three  doggedly  pursued 
Franklin,  the  first  plummeting  off  her  starboard  side; 
the  second  hitting  the  flight  deck  and  crashing  through 
to  the  gallery  deck,  showering  destruction,  killing  56 
and  wounding  60;  the  third  discharging  another  near 
miss  at  Franklin  before  diving  into  the  flight  deck  of 
Belleau  Wood. 

Both  carriers  retired  to  Ulithi  for  temporary  repairs 
and  Franklin  proceeded  to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
arriving  28  November  1944  for  battle  damage  overhaul. 

She  departed  Bremerton  on  2 February  1945  and 
after  training  exercises  and  pilot  qualification  joined 
TG  58.2  for  strikes  on  the  Japanese  homeland  in  sup- 
port of  the  Okinawa  landings.  On  15  March  she 
rendezvoused  with  TF  58  units  and  3 days  later 
launched  sweeps  and  strikes  against  Kagoshima  and 
Izumi  on  southern  Kyushu. 

Before  dawn  on  19  March  1945  Franklin  who  had 
maneuvered  closer  to  the  Japanese  mainland  than  had 
any  other  U.S.  carrier  during  the  war,  launched  a 
fighter  sweep  against  Honshu  and  later  a strike 
against  shipping  in  Kobe  Harbor.  Suddenly,  a single 
enemy  plane  pierced  the  cloud  cover  and  made  a low 
level  run  on  the  gallant  ship  to  drop  two  semiarmor 
piercing  bombs.  One  struck  the  flight  deck  centerline, 
penetrating  to  the  hangar  deck,  effecting  destruction 
and  igniting  fires  through  the  second  and  third  decks, 
and  knocking  out  the  combat  information  center  and 
airplot.  The  second  hit  aft,  tearing  through  two  decks 
and  fanning  fires  which  triggered  ammunition,  bombs, 
and  rockets.  Franklin,  within  50  miles  of  the  Japanese 
mainland,  lay  dead  in  the  water,  took  a 13°  starboard 
list,  lost  all  radio  communications,  and  broiled  under 
the  heat  from  enveloping  fires.  Many  of  the  crew 
were  blown  overboard,  driven  off  by  fire,  killed  or 
wounded,  but  the  106  officers  and  604  enlisted  who 
voluntarily  remained  saved  their  ship  through  sheer 
valor  and  tenacity.  The  casualties  totalled  724  killed 
and  265  wounded,  and  would  have  far  exceeded  this 
number  except  for  the  heroic  work  of  many  survivors. 
Among  these  were  Medal  of  Honor  winners,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Joseph  T.  O’Callahan,  S.  J.,  USNR,  the 
ship’s  chaplain,  who  administered  the  last  rites, 
organized  and  directed  firefighting  and  rescue  parties, 
and  led  men  below  to  wet  down  magazines  that 
threatened  to  explode,  and  Lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Donald  Gary  who  discovered  300  men  trapped  in  a 
blackened  mess  compartment,  and  finding  an  exit 
returned  repeatedly  to  lead  groups  to  safety.  Santa  Fe 
(CL-60)  similarly  rendered  vital  assistance  in  rescuing 
crewmen  from  the  sea  and  closing  Franklin  to  take 
off  the  numerous  wounded. 

Franklin  was  taken  in  tow  by  Pittsburgh  until  she 
managed  to  churn  up  speed  to  14  knots  and  proceed  to 
Pearl  Harbor  where  a cleanup  job  permitted  her  to 
sail  under  her  own  power  to  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  arriving 
on  28  April.  Following  the  end  of  the  war,  Franklin 
was  opened  to  the  public  for  Navy  Day  celebrations 
and  on  17  February  1947  was  placed  out  of  commission 
at  Bayonne,  N.J.  On  15  May  1959  she  was  reclassified 
AVT-8. 


Franklin  received  four  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  32d  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  on  30  January 
1882,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1904,  and  after 
studying  law  at  Columbia,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1907.  He  practiced  briefly  in  New  York  before 
launching  an  illustrious  political  career,  principally  in 
the  executive  departments  on  the  State  and  national 
levels. 

After  a term  as  Democratic  State  senator  (1911-13) 
in  which  he  associated  closely  with  the  reform  element, 
his  talents  and  learned  interest  in  the  Navy  occasioned 
appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(1913-20)  under  Woodrow  Wilson.  In  1920  he  was 
named  to  run  with  James  M.  Cox  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  but  lost  in  a bitter  contest.  The  next  year  he 
was  stricken  with  polio,  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down,  but  tenacious  effort  restored  his  vigor  and 
presence  on  the  political  scene. 

Roosevelt  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  in  1928 
and  1930,  and  2 years  later  was  the  successful  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  over  the  incumbent 
Herbert  Hoover.  His  first  administration  which  began 
at  the  height  of  the  economic  depression  was  charac- 
terized by  prodigious  New  Deal  legislation.  His  foreign 
policy  including  a Good  Neighbor  program  toward 
Latin  America  won  much  acclaim. 

Reelected  in  1936  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
Roosevelt  was  soon  faced  with  an  ominous  inter- 
national scene  and  assumed  a position  of  strong  op- 
position to  the  expansive  aggression  of  the  Axis 
powers.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  extensive 
United  States  lend  lease  aid  to  Britain  after  the  fall 
of  France  in  1940. 

Roosevelt  broke  the  “third  term”  custom  in  1940 
with  his  defeat  of  Wendell  Willkie.  The  gtory  of  this 
administration  was  that  of  the  Second  World  War, 
with  the  President  acting  vigorously  to  accelerate  the 
growth  of  American  strength,  and  achieve  the  neces- 
sary interallied  unity.  His  personal  conduct  of  foreign 
relations,  demand  for  unconditional  surrender,  and 
conferences  with  allied  leaders  at  Casablanca,  Cairo, 
Quebec,  Teheran,  and  Yalta  determined  in  large  meas- 
ure the  bases  of  the  postwar  world.  His  death  on  12 
April  1945  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  his  fourth 
term  of  office  and  so  close  to  eventual  Allied  victory 
ended  an  important  chapter  in  American  history  and 
exercise  in  personal  dynamic  leadership. 

(CVB-42 : dp.  45,000;  1.  968';  b.  113';  ew.  136';  dr.  35'; 
s.  33  k. ; cpl.  4,104;  a.  18  5";  cl.  Midway) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVB-42)  was  launched  29 
April  1945  by  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  as  Coral 
Sea  (CVB-42)  ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Towers, 
wife  of  the  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet; 
renamed  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  8 May  1945;  and 
commissioned  27  October  1945,  Captain  A.  Soucek  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  CVA-42  on  1 October 
1952. 

During  her  shakedown  cruise,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
called  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  1 to  11  February  1946  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Brazilian  president,  Eurico  G.  Dutra,  who  came 
aboard  for  a short  cruise.  Fleet  maneuvers  and  other 
training  operations  in  the  Caribbean  preceded  her  first 
deployment  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  8 August  to  4 
October  during  which  she  was  a part  of  a U.S.  Navy 
force  which  visited  Athens  to  bolster  the  government 
of  Greece  during  its  successful  fight  against  the 
Communist.  She  received  thousands  of  visitors  during 
her  calls  to  many  Mediterranean  ports,  giving  Euro- 
peans an  opportunity  to  view  this  impressive  addition 
to  America’s  seapower  for  peace.  The  first  opportunity 
for  general  visiting  by  the  American  public  came  at 
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New  York  City  during  Navy  Day  celebrations  of  late 
October. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  operated  off  the  east  coast 
until  July  1947  when  she  entered  Norfolk  Naval  Ship 
Yard  for  a prolonged  overhaul,  during  which  she 
received  improvements  to  her  equipment  and  facilities. 
On  13  September  1948  the  carrier  sailed  from  Norfolk 
for  a second  tour  of  duty  with  the  Mediterranean 
forces,  from  which  she  returned  23  January  1949. 
During  the  next  5 years,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took 
part  in  intensive  operations  off  the  Virginia  Capes, 
along  the  east  coast,  and  in  the  Caribbean,  and  made 
four  tours  of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean.'  Assigned 
to  extensive  conversion  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship 
Yard,  the  carrier  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 January  1954. 
Too  large  to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal,  she 
rounded  Cape  Horn,  and  arrived  at  the  shipyard  5 
March.  She  was  decommissioned  there  23  April  1954. 

Fitted  with  an  angled  flight  deck,  steam  catapults, 
and  a hurricane  bow,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  re- 
commissioned 6 April  1956,  and  on  16  June  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  to  load  stores  for  her  voyage  around 
the  Horn  to  Mayport,  Fla.,  arriving  at  her  new  home 
port  8 August.  She  sailed  the  Caribbean  training  pilots 
in  the  use  of  the  morror  landing  system  and  general 
carrier  operations  until  her  emergency  deployment  to 
the  eastern  Atlantic  between  7 November  and  9 De- 
cember at  the  time  of  the  Suez  Crisis. 

In  February  1957,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sailed  to 
the  Gulf  of  Maine  for  cold-weather  tests  of  catapults, 
aircraft,  and  other  carrier  equipment,  including  the 
“Regulus”  guided  missile.  In  July  she  sailed  for  the 
first  of  three  postconversion  cruises  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean completed  through  1960.  Her  assignments  in 
the  Mediterranean  added  NATO  exercises  to  her 
normal  schedule  of  major  fleet  operations,  and  found 
her  each  year  entertaining  a distinguished  list  of 
guests.  A constant  emphasis  on  her  stateside  opera- 
tions was  development  of  advanced  tactics  and 
procedures. 


Franks 

William  Joseph  Franks,  born  in  Pittsboro,  N.C.,  about 
1830,  enlisted  in  the  Navy  15  September  1863.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  action  at  Yazoo  City  5 March 
1864,  when  with  others  from  his  ship  Marmora  he 
landed  a 12-pound  howitzer  with  which  to  defend  the 
city,  threatened  by  strong  Confederate  attack.  His 
group  was  in  the  thickest  fighting,  but  no  fire  was 
heavy  enough  to  drive  them  from  their  gun,  which 
played  a most  important  role  in  saving  the  Union 
position.  He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  and 
promoted  to  acting  master’s  mate  in  recognition  of 
his  gallant  service. 

(DD-554 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5",  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Fletcher) 

Franks  (DD-554)  was  launched  7 December  1942 
by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Martha  F.  W.  Carr,  a cousin  of 
Acting  Master’s  Mate  Franks;  and  commissioned  30 
July  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  N.  A.  Lidstone  in 
command. 

Franks  arrived  at  Pearl  "Harbor  25  October  1943  to 
prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Gilbert  Islands,  for 
which  she  sortied  10  November.  She  screened  escort 
carriers  providing  air  cover  for  the  Tarawa  landings, 
then  patrolled  off  Betio  until  27  December,  returning 
then  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  a brief  repair  period.  The 
destroyer  was  underway  once  more  22  January  1944 
with  the  Southern  Attack  Force  for  the  invasion  of 
Kwajalein,  during  which  she  patrolled  against  sub- 
marines, as  well  as  closing  Ebeye  Island  for  recon- 
naissance and  bombardment.  Again  she  replenished 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  between  18  February  and  4 March, 


then  sailed  for  convoy  and  patrol  duty  in  the  Solomons, 
arriving  at  Purvis  Bay  15  March. 

Targets  for  Franks’  reconnaissance  and  bombard- 
ment missions  in  March  and  April  1944  included 
ftfussau,  north  of  New  Ireland;  Kapingamaringi ; and 
Bougainville.  In  May,  screening  minelayers  in  Buka 
Passage,  Franks  and  Haggard  (DD-555)  contacted, 
attacked,  and  sank  Japanese  submarine  1-176  on  16 
May.  Returning  to  the  central  Pacific  the  next  month, 
Franks  joined  in  the  preinvasion  bombardment  of 
Guam  from  12  July,  and  gave  fire  support  to  the 
assault  troops  who  landed  there  21  July.  After 
replenishing  at  Eniwetok,  Franks  sailed  back  to  the 
South  Pacific  to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palaus, 
off  which  she  arrived  15  September.  She  served  as 
screen  and  fighter-director  ship,  then  covered  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ulithi  23  September. 

On  1 October  1944,  Franks  sailed  from  Manus,  be- 
ginning a month  and  a half  of  operations  in  the 
Philippines  screening  escort  carriers.  She  took  part 
in  the  preinvasion  strikes  on  Leyte  and  the  landings 
there,  then  fought  gallantly  to  protect  the  escort 
carriers  in  the  Battle  off  Samar  phase  of  the  Battle 
for  Leyte  Gulf,  coming  under  the  pounding  fire  of 
Japanese  battleships  25  October.  After  replenishing  at 
Manus,  she  returned  to  Leyte  late  in  November,  and 
in  December  joined  the  fast  carrier  task  force  to  cover 
the  landings  on  Mindoro,  and  to  conduct  strikes  in 
preparation  for  the  Luzon  assault  of  January  1945. 

Still  screening  the  fast  carriers,  Franks  took  part 
in  strikes  on  the  Japanese  home  islands  on  16  and 
17  February  1945  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion  of  Iwo 
Jima,  then  sailed  from  Ulithi  14  March  for  strikes  on 
Kyushu  and  the  Nansei  Shoto  in  preparation  for  the 
Okinawa  operation.  On  18  March  her  task  force  came 
under  heavy  enemy  air  attack,  and  Franks  splashed 
at  least  one  of  the  attackers,  joining  in  the  fire  which 
brought  several  others  down.  Joining  the  battleship 
group,  Franks  closed  the  southern  coast  of  Okinawa 
24  March  for  a preinvasion  bombardment,  which  hid 
the  intention  to  land  at  Hagushi  on  the  western  coast. 
Franks  cruised  off  Okinawa,  serving  as  plane  guard 
for  carriers  covering  the  landings  1 April,  until  2 
April,  when  she  was  badly  damaged  and  her  command- 
ing officer  was  fatally  injured  in  a collision  with  New 
Jersey  (BB-63).  She  sailed  at  once  for  temporary 
repairs  at  Ulithi,  from  which  she  departed  13  April 
for  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

Franks  returned  to  the  western  Pacific  on  17  August 
1945  at  Eniwetok,  and  on  3 September  rendezvoused 
with  the  fast  carrier  task  force  for  air-sea  rescue 
and  v/eather  station  duty  for  flights  between  Okinawa 
and  Honshu.  She  entered  Tokyo  Bay  13  September, 
and  on  1 October  sailed  for  the  west  coast.  Franks 
was  placed  out  of  commission  in  reserve  at  San  Pedro 
31  May  1946. 

Franks  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


Frasch,  Herman,  see  Herman  Frasch 


Fraser,  Thomas  E.,  see  Thomas  E.  Fraser 


Frazier 

Daniel  Frazier  was  born  as  James  North  in  Dor- 
chester County,  Md.,  and  entered  the  Navy  as  a sea- 
man in  1802.  Serving  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  war  with  Tripoli,  he  took  part  in  Stephen  Decatur’s 
immortal  foray  into  Tripoli  Harbor  to  destroy  the 
captured  Philadelphia,  and  was  again  with  Decatur 
in  the  attack  on  Tripoli  3 August  1804.  He  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  gunboat  attack,  and  is 
believed  by  many  to  have  received  these  wounds  while 
protecting  Decatur  with  his  own  body.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  he  or  Reuben  James  was  the  brave  seaman 
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who  thus  saved  his  commander’s  life.  He  died  in  New 
York  City  about  22  April  1833. 

(DD-607 : dp.  1,620;  1.  348'4";  b.  36'1";  dr.  17'4"; 
s.  38  k.;  cpl.  261;  a.  4 5",  5 21"  tt.,  4 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Benson) 

Frazier  (DD-607)  was  launched  17  March  1942  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  Richard  McCullough;  and  commissioned  30 
July  1942  Lieutenant  Commander  Frank  Virden  in 
command. 

Frazier  arrived  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  9 De- 
cember 1942  in  the  escort  for  a group  of  troop  trans- 
ports. She  served  on  escort  and  patrol  in  the  South 
Pacific  for  the  next  4 months,  guarding  transports  to 
Guadalcanal,  patrolling  off  Espiritu  Santo,  and  cover- 
ing escort  carriers  as  they  patrolled  the  waters  be- 
tween Efate  and  the  Solomons.  On  18  March  1943, 
Frazier  departed  Efate  bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  and 
a rendezvous  with  a task  force  assigned  to  operate  in 
the  Aleutians. 

After  firing  in  the  preinvasion  bombardment,  Fra- 
zier covered  the  landings  on  Attu  11  May  1943,  and 
patrolled  off  that  island  and  Kiska.  Early  in  the 
foggy  morning  of  10  June,  with  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Elliot  M.  Brown  in  command,  she  made  two 
separate  attacks  on  radar  contacts  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  submarines.  In  the  second  attack,  the 
destroyer’s  guns  fired  for  5 minutes  as  she  pursued 
her  target  until  its  radar  echo  merged  with  land  echo 
of  Kiska.  Late  that  night  and  again  on  the  morning 
of  11  June,  Frazier  dropped  depth  charges  on  two 
different  underwater  contacts,  but  was  unable  to  de- 
termine the  results  of  these  attacks.  On  12  May  she 
sighted  two  periscopes  and  opened  gunfire  on  the  sub- 
marine 1-31  who  dived  quickly  but  not  before  Frazier 
had  scored  hits  on  the  periscopes.  Immediately  gaining 
sonar  contact,  the  destroyer  began  a depth  charge 
attack  which  brought  air  bubbles,  oil,  and  debris  to 
the  surface.  Two  more  attacks  ensured  that  the  sub- 
marine had  been  sunk.  On  2 and  12  August  she  fired 
shore  bombardment  on  Kiska,  then  covered  the  un- 
opposed landings  of  15  August.  She  continued  to 
screen  large  combatants  in  the  Aleutians  until  early 
September,  when  she  began  a brief  overhaul  at  Puget 
Sound. 

Action  bound,  Frazier  sailed  to  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  to  join  the  escort  for  transports  assigned  to 
the  Gilbert  Islands  operation.  Between  7 and  13  No- 
vember 1943  the  group  rehearsed  at  Efate,  then  sailed 
on  to  Tarawa,  where  Frazier  provided  preassault 
bombardment  and  call-fire  support  to  the  troops  landed 
20  November.  Patrolling  off  Betio,  on  22  November, 
Frazier  joined  Meade  (DD-602)  in  attacking  the  Japa- 
nese submarine  1-35.  After  the  two  destroyers  had 
depth-charged  1-35  to  the  surface,  they  attacked  it 
with  gunfire,  and  Frazier  finally  sent  her  to  the  bottom 
by  ramming.  Her  bow  was  badly  damaged,  but  none 
of  her  men  was  injured.  Two  days  later  she  sailed 
for  repairs  and  training  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Frazier  sortied  from  Pearl  Harbor  22  January  1944 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Marshalls.  She  bombarded 
Taroa  and  Maloelap  on  30  January,  and  next  screened 
San  Francisco  (CA-38)  as  the  cruiser  bombarded 
targets  on  Kwajalein,  while  the  landings  were  made. 
After  patrolling  against  submarines  off  Kwajalein, 
Frazier  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  15  February  screening 
unladen  transports.  Between  28  February  and  20 
March,  the  destroyer  carried  out  escort  and  patrol 
assignments  in  the  Marshalls,  then  joined  the  fast 
carrier  task  force  to  screen  during  the  air  raids  on 
the  Palaus,  Yap,  Ulithi,  and  Woleai  from  30  March 
to  1 April. 

Returning  to  Majuro  6 April  1944,  Frazier  sailed  a 
week  later  with  a fast  carrier  task  group  for  attacks 
on  Wakde  and  Sawar,  New  Guinea,  on  21  and  22 
April,  in  coordination  with  the  landings  at  Aitape 
and  Hollandia.  The  task  group  also  struck  at  targets 


in  the  Carolines  as  it  sailed  back  to  arrive  at  Kwaja- 
lein 4 May.  From  10  May  to  27  July,  Frazier  patrolled 
the  bypassed  Japanese-held  islands  in  the  Marshalls, 
which  included  Wotje,  Jaluit,  and  Mille.  She  bombarded 
Mille  on  26  May,  and  on  9 June  sent  her  motor  whale- 
boat in  under  the  guns  of  Taroa  to  rescue  10  men, 
survivors  of  a flying  boat  previously  sent  in  to  rescue 
a downed  aviator,  and  stranded  when  their  plane  was 
damaged  by  a shore  battery.  Two  weeks  later  she 
rescued  two  Marine  Corps  aviators  off  Mille. 

A west  coast  overhaul  and  training  at  Pearl  Harbor 
preceded  Frazier’s  assignment  to  escort  duty  out  of 
Ulithi  between  15  December  1944  and  the  close  of  the 
year.  On  6 January  1945,  the  destroyer  arrived  in  San 
Pedro  Bay,  from  which  she  sailed  the  next  day  for 
the  invasion  of  Lingayen  Gulf.  From  the  day  of  the 
landings,  9 January,  until  26  February,  Frazier  carried 
out  bombardment,  gunfire  support,  patrol,  and  escort 
missions  all  around  Luzon,  taking  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Corregidor  on  16  February.  After  replenish- 
ing at  San  Pedro  Bay,  Frazier  returned  to  escort  and 
fire  support  duties  in  the  Manila  area,  covered  the 
landings  at  Mindanao  in  mid-March,  and  patrolled 
against  submarines  between  Lingayen  Gulf  and  Subic 
Bay  on  10  May. 

Sailing  from  San  Pedro  Bay  13  May  1945,  Frazier 
arrived  at  Morotai  2 days  later,  and  based  here  for 
the  Borneo  operation.  She  took  part  in  the  invasions 
of  Brunei  Bay  and  Balikpapan,  and  escorted  support 
convoys  to  the  assault  areas  until  returning  to  Subic 
Bay  29  July  for  training.  Assigned  to  the  Philippine 
Sea  Frontier  for  escort  duty  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
she  made  voyages  to  Okinawa  and  Japan  until  3 No- 
vember, when  she  sailed  for  Boston  and  Charleston, 
S.C.  There  Frazier  was  decommissioned  and  placed 
in  reserve  15  April  1946. 

Frazier  received  12  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Fred  C.  Ainsworth 

Former  name  retained. 

Fred  C.  Ainsworth  (AP-181)  was  acquired  from  the 
Army  on  1 March  1950  for  operation  by  MSTS  in  a 
noncommissioned  status  until  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Administration  on  2 November  1959.  She  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  on  1 July  1961. 


Fred  T.  Berry 

Fred  Thomas  Berry,  born  23  November  1887  in 
Logan,  Iow'a,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1908.  Through  much  of  his  early  career  he 
specialized  in  engineering  duty,  and  during  World  War 
I commanded  McCall  (DD-28).  He  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Cross  for  his  outstanding  performance  of  duty 
in  this  billet.  In  1927,  he  began  training  in  dirigibles, 
and  later  commanded  the  airship  Los  Angeles  (ZR-3). 
Commander  Berry  was  lost  in  the  crash  of  Akron 
(ZRS-4)  off  the  New  Jersey  coast  4 April  1933. 

(DD-858 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6";  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Gearing) 

Fred  T.  Berry  (DD-858)  was  launched  28  January 
1945  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Berry,  widow  of  Commander 
Berry;  and  commissioned  12  May  1945,  Commander 
N.  J.  Frank,  Jr.,  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
DDE-858  on  4 March  1950. 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  29  August  1945,  Fred 
T.  Berry  trained  with  carriers  in  Hawaiian  waters 
and  completed  a tour  of  occupation  duty  in  the  Far 
East  before  returning  to  her  home  port,  San  Diego, 
21  February  1947.  A second  Far  Eastern  cruise,  be- 
tween 2 December  and  7 August  1948,  preceded  a 
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modernization  overhaul  in  1949,  during  which  her 
antisubmarine  warfare  capabilities  were  augmented. 

Fred  T.  Berry  left  San  Diego  25  August  1949  for 
her  new  home  port,  Newport,  R.I.,  arriving  11  Sep- 
tember. The  Atlantic  Fleet  exercise  schedule  took  her 
from  Greenland  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  the  10 
months  that  followed.  Alerted  for  temporary  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  opening  of  the  Korean  war, 
Fred  T.  Berry  sailed  from  Newport  5 July  1950,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  sailed  on  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  join  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Far  East.  She 
screened  fast  carriers  launching  strikes  on  targets  in 
North  Korea,  and  escorted  battleship  Missouri  (BB-63) 
to  her  bombardment  duty  at  Hungnam  during  the 
withdrawal  from  that  port.  Detached  from  TF  77  on 
5 February  1951,  Fred  T.  Berry  sailed  eastward  to 
complete  her  circumnavigation  of  the  world  with  her 
return  to  Newport  14  March  1951. 

During  each  of  the  next  3 years,  and  again  in  1957 
and  1960,  Fred  T.  Berry  served  tours  of  duty  with 
the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  joining  in  exer- 
cises, patrolling  this  key  area,  and  paying  good  will 
visits  to  many  ports.  NATO  Operation  “Mainbrace” 
took  her  to  British  ports  in  1952,  and  during  the  1956 
midshipman  training  cruise,  she  called  at  Barcelona, 
Spain,  and  Greenock,  Scotland. 

With  her  primary  employment  antisubmarine  war- 
fare development  from  1954  through  1963,  Fred  T. 
Berry  sailed  the  western  Atlantic  from  Canadian  ports 
to  Argentina,  operating  with  experimental  hunter- 
killer  groups. 

Fred  T.  Berry  received  two  battle  stars  for  Korean 
war  service. 

Freda 

A woman’s  name. 

Freda  served  as  a powder  boat  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  from  1881  to  1884. 

Frederick,  see  Maryland  (ACR-8) 


Frederick  C.  Davis 

Frederick  Curtice  Davis,  born  21  October  1915  in 
Rock  County,  Wis.,  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  7 
July  1939,  and  was  commissioned  ensign  4 September 
1940.  Serving  with  an  observation  squadron  in  Nevada 
(BB-36),  Ensign  Davis  was  killed  during  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  7 December  1941,  and  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  when  he  was  running 
forward  to  take  charge  of  an  antiaircraft  machinegun 
battery,  since  no  planes  were  on  board. 

(DE-136 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s. 
21  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
( hh. ) , 2 dct. ; cl.  Edsall) 

Frederick  C.  Davis  (DE-136)  was  launched  24  Janu- 
ary 1943  by  Consolidated  Steel  Co.,  Orange,  Tex., 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Robins;  and  commis- 
sioned 14  July  1943,  Lieutenant  Commander  O.  W. 
Goepner,  USNR,  in  command. 

Frederick  C.  Davis  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 October 
1943  to  escort  a convoy  to  Algiers.  She  was  assigned 
to  escort  duty  between  north  African  ports  and  Naples, 
and  on  6 November  first  came  under  enemy  air  attack. 
A wave  of  torpedo  and  medium  bombers  damaged 
three  ships  in  her  convoy  but  were  driven  off  by  the 
escort’s  antiaircraft  fire  before  further  damage  could 
be  done.  Again  under  air  attack  on  26  November, 
Frederick  C.  Davis  splashed  at  least  two  of  the  enemy 
aircraft. 

Continuing  her  escort  duty  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean, Frederick  C.  Davis  took  part  in  an  attack  on 
16  December  1943  which ' resulted  in  the  sinking  of 


U-73  by  two  of  her  group.  On  21  January  1944,  the 
escort  sortied  from  Naples  for  the  Anzio  landings, 
during  which  her  superlative  and  courageous  perform- 
ance was  to  win  her  a Navy  Unit  Commendation. 
After  providing  protection  from  submarines  and  air- 
craft to  ships  giving  fire  support  to  the  assault  on 
the  22d  Frederick  C.  Davis  maintained  a patrol  off  the 
besieged  beachhead  for  the  next  6 months,  leaving 
only  for  brief  periods  of  replenishment  at  Naples. 
Equipped  with  special  equipment  to  jam  the  control 
frequency  of  the  enemy’s  rocket-propelled,  radio- 
directed  glider  bombs,  Frederick  C.  Davis  fought  off 
innumerable  enemy  air  attacks,  protecting  shipping  in 
the  anchorage  and  the  men  enduring  the  drawnout 
fighting  ashore.  Particularly  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  this  bitter  operation,  Frederick  C.  Davis  came  under 
shellfire  from  shore  batteries.  Shrapnel  caused  slight 
damage  to  the  ship,  but  only  one  man  was  wounded 
during  this  lengthy  service. 

After  a return  to  escort  duty  in  the  Mediterranean 
in  June  and  July  1944,  Frederick  C.  Davis  cleared 
Naples  9 August  for  Corsica,  her  staging  point  for 
the  assault  on  southern  France.  Here  again  she  pro- 
vided her  special  jamming  services  to  protect  the  head- 
quarters ship  for  the  operation,  Catoctin  (AGC-5). 
She  remained  off  the  assault  area  on  antisubmarine 
patrol  and  controlling  shipping  until  19  September, 
then  returned  to  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  overhaul. 

Returning  to  duty  in  the  western  Atlantic  early  in 
1945  Frederick  C.  Davis  served  on  coastal  convoy  escort 
and  antisubmarine  patrol  service  and  in  mid-April 
joined  a special  surface  barrier  force,  formed  to  pro- 
tect the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  threat  of  close  pene- 
tration by  snorkel-equipped  German  submarines.  It 
was  one  of  these,  U-546,  which  was  contacted  24  April 
by  Frederick  C.  Davis.  Within  minutes,  as  the  de- 
stroyer escort  prepared  to  attack,  the  submarine 
torpedoed  her,  hitting  on  the  port  side,  forward.  Five 
minutes  later,  she  broke  in  two,  and  efforts  to  preserve 
the  buoyancy  of  the  stern,  where  the  damage  was  less 
and  the  majority  of  survivors  were  located,  failed. 
Her  survivors  abandoned  the  ship,  with  a loss  of  115 
men.  They  were  taken  from  the  water  within  3 hours, 
and  other  escorts  sank  her  attacker  the  same  day. 

In  addition  to  her  Navy  Unit  Commendation, 
Frederick  C.  Davis  received  four  battle  stars  for  her 
World  War  II  service. 

Frederick  Funston 

Former  name  retained. 

( APA-89 : dp.  7,000;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6";  s. 
16  k.;  cpl.  576;  a.  1 5",  2 3";  cl.  Frederick  Funston) 

Frederick  Funston  (APA-89)  was  launched  27  Sep- 
tember 1941  by  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Barbara  E.  Funston; 
acquired  from  the  Army  8 April  1943;  and  commis- 
sioned 24  April  1943,  Commander  J.  E.  Murphy  in 
command.  She  was  reclassified  T-AP-178  on  28  April 
1950. 

Frederick  Funston  sailed  from  Norfolk  8 June  1943 
for  rehearsal  landings  on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  and  on 
10  July  arrived  off  the  assault  beaches  of  Sicily  to 
land  her  men  successful’y  through  heavy  surf.  Three 
days  later  she  sailed  to  train  at  Oran  for  the  assault 
on  Salerno,  off  which  she  lay  from  8 to  10  September, 
landing  soldiers.  The  transport  returned  to  north 
Africa  to  load  reinforcements  whom  she  landed  at 
Salerno  on  22  and  23  September,  then  made  three 
voyages  from  Oran  to  Naples  carrying  Army  service 
troops,  engineers,  and  rangers.  On  30  November,  she 
cleared  Oran  for  Northern  Ireland  with  paratroopers 
on  board,  and  after  disembarking  them,  sailed  on  to 
New  York,  arriving  31  December  1943. 

After  loading  men  of  naval  construction  battalions 
at  Davisville,  R.I.,  Frederick  Funston  sailed  for  the 
Pacific,  arriving  at  Honolulu  16  March  1944.  Here 
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she  landed  the  “Sea  Bees”  and  embarked  Marines  for 
the  invasion  of  Saipan,  landing  them  in  the  initial 
assault  15  June.  After  a week  off  the  beaches  off- 
loading cargo  and  taking  casualties  on  board,  she 
returned  to  Honolulu.  Here  the  casualties  were  trans- 
ferred to  hospitals,  and  soldiers  taken  on  board  with 
whom  she  reinforced  Guam  on  24  July.  During  August, 
the  transport  joined  in  training  operations  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  then  crossed  to  Manus,  from  which 
she  sailed  14  October  for  the  invasion  of  Leyte.  She 
landed  her  troops  and  cargo  on  21  October,  the  day 
after  the  initial  assault,  and  the  following  day  cleared 
for  Aitape,  New  Guinea,  to  embark  reinforcements. 
These  were  put  ashore  at  Leyte  14  November. 

Training  off  New  Guinea  and  in  Huon  Gulf  prepared 
Frederick  Funston  for  the  initial  landings  on  Luzon 
of  9 January  1945.  That  night  a watchful  lookout 
spotted  and  shot  a suicide  swimmer  only  50  yards 
from  the  ship.  Completing  her  unloading  the  next 
day,  Frederick  Funston  sailed  by  way  of  Leyte  and 
Ulithi  to  Guam  to  embark  Marines  for  the  assault 
on  Iwo  Jima.  With  her  troops  held  in  reserve,  she  did 
not  land  them  until  27  February,  although  she  lay  off 
the  island  throughout  the  assault.  She  returned  to 
Guam  with  casualties  8 March,  then  replaced  her  land- 
ing craft  at  Guadalcanal  and  exercised  at  Noumea 
through  April. 

Returning  to  the  west  coast  for  overhaul  in  May 
1945,  Frederick  Funston  reached  the  Philippines  3 Oc- 
tober for  interisland  transport  duty  until  8 December, 
when  she  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Another  voyage 
was  made  to  carry  occupation  troops  to  the  Marianas 
and  return  veterans  to  the  United  States  between  22 
December  and  7 February  1946.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned and  returned  to  the  Army  4 April  1946.  After 
serving  with  the  Army  Transportation  Corps  Fleet 
out  of  Seattle,  Frederick  Funston  returned  to  naval 
custody  when  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
was  formed  in  1950,  and  was  placed  in  noncommis- 
sioned status  for  operations  with  a Civil  Service  crew. 

Frederick  Funston  received  six  battle  stars  for 
World  War  II  service. 


Frederick  Luckenbach 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  lbp.  317'6'';  b.  40'2";  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  42;  a.  2 3") 

Frederick  Luckenbach,  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in 
1888  by  J.  Readhead  and  Co.,  South  Shields,  England, 
as  Charters  Towers;  also  known  in  merchant  service 
as  San  Mateo;  acquired  by  the  Navy  2 October  1918; 
and  commissioned  5 October  1918,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander H.  A.  Lewell,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Acquired  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  Frederick  Luckenbach 
carried  coal  for  use  by  the  Army  from  Cardiff  and 
Belfast  to  French  ports  until  20  March  1919,  when  she 
sailed  from  Cardiff  for  New  York  City.  Here  she  was 
decommissioned  7 May  1919,  and  returned  to  her  owner. 


Fredonia 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(Bark:  t.  800;  1.  160';  b.  32'11'';  dph.  16'6";  cpl. 

37;  a.  4 24-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Fredonia,  a bark  built  in  1845  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  was  purchased  at  Boston  14  December 
1846  for  $52,000.  The  vessel  was  fitted  out  as  a 
storeship  and  on  5 January  1847  was  placed  in  com- 
mission under  command  of  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Chauncey. 

Assigned  to  the  Home  Squadron,  Fredonia  sailed 
from  Boston  9 January  1847  for  the  east  coast  of 
Mexico.  On  16  February  she  arrived  off  Anton  Lizardo 
where  she  remained  until  October,  rendering  assistance 


to  vessels  in  distress  and  performing  duty  as  guard 
ship  while  dispensing  provisions,  wood,  water,  ord- 
nance equipment,  and  ammunition  to  the  squadron  of 
Commodores  Conner  and  Perry  engaged  in  the  bom- 
bardment and  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tuxpan,  and 
Tabasco.  Before  sailing  for  home  on  8 October 
Fredonia  embarked  invalids  from  the  squadron  and 
men  whose  enlistments  had  expired  for  transportation 
to  New  York,  where  she  arrived  22  November.  The 
storeship  made  one  more  trip  to  the  Gulf  with  supplies 
for  the  squadron  before  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War, 
departing  New  York  9 January  1848  and  arriving  off 
Sacrificios  9 February.  She  sailed  for  home  in  June, 
via  Pensacola  to  land  hospital  supplies  from  Salmadina, 
and  on  23  July  arrived  at  Norfolk  to  disembark  a 
battalion  of  marines  and  invalids  from  the  Gulf 
Squadron. 

Fredonia  proceeded  to  New  York  in  October  1848 
to  take  on  a cargo  destined  for  the  west  coast.  She 
sailed  from  New  York  11  December  and  on  31  July 
1849  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  after  stopping  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso,  and  Callao.  She  remained 
on  the  west  coast  a year,  departing  San  Francisco  4 
July  1850,  stopping  at  Valparaiso  for  urgent  repairs 
and  arriving  at  New  York  7 January  1851.  She  was 
decommissioned  on  the  18th  and  placed  in  ordinary 
at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

In  1852  Fredonia  transported  troops  of  the  4th 
Infantry,  with  equipment  and  supplies  to  California. 
She  sailed  from  New  York  on  21  November  and  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  19  June  1853.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  arriving  12  September, 
and  was  converted  to  a permanent  storeship  for  the 
Pacific  Squadron.  She  served  in  this  capacity  fifteen 
years,  stationed  at  Valparaiso  until  1862  when  she 
was  towed  to  Callao,  Peru,  by  Wyoming. 

In  1868,  owing  to  yellow  fever  at  Callao,  Fredonia 
was  moved  to  Arica,  Peru,  where  on  13  August  she 
was  destroyed  by  a violent  earthquake.  The  first 
severe  shock  occurred  about  5:05  p.m.,  followed  by 
successive  shocks  and  a tremendous  tidal  wave. 
Wateree,  also  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Arica,  was 
washed  ashore,  while  the  storeship  was  completely 
broken  up  with  a loss  of  27  lives.  Only  five  of 
Fredonia’s  complement  survived — three  officers,  who 
were  on  shore,  and  two  enlisted  men  who  were  rescued 
the  following  morning  from  a portion  of  the  wreck. 
The  earthquake,  reported  to  be  the  most  devastating 
and  extensive  that  ever  occurred  in  South  America, 
destroyed  not  only  Arica  but  a number  of  other  large 
cities  on  the  west  side  of  the  Andes.  The  officers  and 
men  of  the  United  States  Squadron,  under  command 
of  Rear  Admiral  T.  Turner,  immediately  rushed  as- 
sistance to  the  stricken  inhabitants  of  Arica,  pro- 
viding food,  clothing  and  medicines  from  the  ships’ 
supplies  and  conveying  surgeons,  nurses,  provisions 
and  other  necessities  from  Callao  and  Valparaiso. 

II 

The  second  Fredonia  (PC-1174),  originally  PC-117U 
(q.v.),  was  named  on  15  February  1956. 

Free  Lance 

Former  name  retained. 

(PY:  1.  137';  b.  20'8";  dr.  7'6";  s.  14  k.;  cpl.  18; 
a.  2 3-pdr.) 

Free  Lance  (No.  830),  a steam  yacht,  was  built  in 
1895  by  Lewis  Nixon,  Elizabethport,  N.J.;  loaned  to 
the  Navy  in  May  1898;  and  commissioned  12  May 
1898,  Lieutenant  G.  C.  Hannis  in  command. 

Until  24  August  1898,  when  she  was  decommissioned, 
Free  Lance  patrolled  off  New  York  City.  She  was 
returned  to  her  owner  early  in  1899.  From  1905  on, 
her  name  was  spelled  Freelance.  She  was  leased  from 
her  owner  19  July  1917  and  recommissioned  5 Sep- 
tember 1917,  Ensign  J.  B.  Nevins,  USNRF,  in  command. 
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After  more  service  patrolling  in  the  New  York  area, 
Freelance  was  decommissioned  24  December  1918,  and 
returned  to  her  owner  the  same  day. 

Freeborn,  Thomas,  see  Thomas  Freeborn 


Freedom 

Former  name  retained. 

I 

(AK:  dp.  9,674  (n.)  ; lbp.  383'5";  b.  46'4";  dr. 

24'11";  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  2 4") 

The  first  Freedom  (No.  3024),  a cargo  ship,  was 
built  as  Wittekind  by  Blohm  and  Voss,  Hamburg, 
Germany,  in  1894;  seized  by  the  USSB  in  1917;  re- 
named Iroquois,  and  chartered  by  the  Army  for  use 
as  a transport.  She  was  renamed  Freedom  in  1918, 
acquired  by  the  Navy  on  24  January  1919,  and  com- 
missioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  C.  Moller, 
USNRF,  in  command. 

Freedom  was  assigned  to  the  Cruiser  and  Transport 
Force,  and  after  overhaul  at  New  York,  sailed  on  a 
voyage  to  St.  Nazaire,  France,  and  return.  The  cargo 
ship  made  two  more  voyages  to  France,  each  to  Brest, 
with  a visit  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  between  trips.  She  ar- 
rived at  Hoboken,  N.J.,  on  5 September  1919,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  3d  Naval  District. 
Freedom  was  decommissioned  at  New  York  on  23 
September  1919  and  returned  to  the  USSB  the  same 
day. 

II 

The  second  Freedom  (IX-43),  an  auxiliary  schooner, 
was  acquired  by  the  Navy  in  1940,  and  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Academy  where  she  has  served  in  a noncom- 
missioned status  through  1962. 


Freehold 

Former  name  retained. 

(AM:  1.  HOT";  b.  24'5";  dr.  11';  s.  12  k.;  cpl.  24; 
a.  1 1-pdr.l 

Freehold  (No.  347),  a minesweeper,  was  built  in 
1903  by  Neafie  and  Levy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  chartered 
by  the  Navy  17  September  1917;  and  commissioned 
22  September  1917,  Ensign  E.  J.  Nelson,  USNRF,  in 
command. 

Employed  as  a minesweeper  in  the  3d  Naval  District, 
Freehold  daily  swept  and  buoyed  channels  for  convoys 
passing  out  of  New  York  Harbor,  and  gave  general 
tug  duty.  On  17  April  1919  while  docking  HMS 
Saxonia,  Freehold  was  struck  by  one  of  the  liner’s 
propellers  and  sank,  losing  one  crew  member  killed. 
She  was  refloated  and  overhauled,  and  returned  to 
her  owner  27  May  1919. 


Freelance,  see  Free  Lance 


Freeman,  General  H.  B.,  see  General  H.  B.  Freeman 


Freestone 

A county  in  Texas. 

(APA-167 : dp.  6,720;  1.  455';  b.  62';  dr.  24';  s.  18  k.; 
cpl.  536;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Haskell) 

Freestone  (APA-167)  was  launched  9 October  1944 
by  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. ; spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Ponto;  and  commissioned  9 
November  1944,  Captain  C.  L.  Carpenter  in  command. 


Freestone  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  14  January  1945 
with  passengers  and  cargo  from  the  west  coast,  and  6 
days  later  sailed  to  land  troops  from  Pearl  Harbor  on 
Saipan.  Moving  on  to  Ulithi,  Freestone  loaded  Marines 
and  their  equipment  and  sailed  to  Leyte  for  intensive 
training  in  preparation  for  the  Okinawa  landings.  She 
sortied  from  Leyte  Gulf  27  March,  remained  in  the 
outer  transport  area  during  the  assault  on  1 April, 
then  moved  close  inshore  to  land  her  men  in  one  of 
the  later  waves  of  landing  craft.  Next  day  she 
splashed  a lone  enemy  aircraft,  and  on  7 April  she 
was  underway  with  casualties  for  Guam. 

Continuing  to  San  Francisco,  Freestone  arrived  11 
May  1945  to  embark  soldiers  and  sailors  for  trans- 
portation to  Manila,  arriving  12  June.  She  voyaged 
to  New  Guinea  to  bring  more  soldiers  to  Manila,  then 
sailed  for  the  west  coast  with  homeward  bound 
servicemen.  On  two  cruises  to  the  western  Pacific  be- 
tween 4 August  and  23  December,  she  redeployed  men 
and  equipment  in  the  Philippines  and  to  Japan  from 
various  bases,  returning  from  both  cruises  with  serv- 
icemen eligible  for  discharge.  On  14  February  1946, 
she  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Norfolk,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  17  April  1946,  and  transferred 
to  the  War  Shipping  Administration  2 days  later. 

Freestone  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Fremont 

Counties  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa  and  Wyoming. 

( APA-44 : dp.  8,100;  1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  26'6"; 
s.  18  k.;  cpl.  561;  a.  1 5";  cl.  Bayfield) 

Fremont  (APA-44)  was  launched  31  March  1943  by 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula,  Miss.;  as  Sea 
Corsair;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Guest;  placed  in 
partial  commission  between  30  May  1943  and  11  June 
1943;  and  commissioned  in  full  23  November  1943, 
Captain  C.  V.  Conlan  in  command. 

Fremont  arrived  at  Pearl  Harbor  14  March  1944  for 
conversion  to  a staff  and  command  ship  for  amphibious 
operations,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  was 
to  carry  such  distinguished  commanders  as  Rear 
Admiral  William  H.  P.  Blandy,  Rear  Admiral  William 
M.  Fechteler,  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  O.  Davis,  and  Major 
General  Graves  B.  Erskine,  USMC.  Her  first  assault 
landing  was  at  Saipan  on  16  June,  and  for  10  days 
she  lay  off  the  island,  landing  troops  and  receiving 
casualties  by  day,  and  retiring  seaward  at  night. 

Back  in  Pearl  Harbor  from  12  July  1944  to  12  Au- 
gust, Fremont  sailed  then  for  rehearsal  landings  in 
the  Solomons,  and  on  8 September  she  sortied  for  the 
Palau  Islands  operation.  During  the  initial  landings 
on  Peleliu  15  September,  Fremont  conducted  a di- 
versionary demonstration  off  Babelthaup,  then  moved 
into  the  transport  area  to  land  troops  on  Angaur  17 
September.  On  23  September  Fremont  landed  men  in 
the  unopposed  occupation  of  Ulithi,  then  returned  to 
Hollandia  and  Manus  for  training  with  soldiers. 

Fremont  cleared  Manus  12  October  1944  for  the 
initial  landings  in  Leyte  Gulf  20  October,  and  remained 
in  the  Gulf  until  18  November,  embarking  Admiral 
Fechteler  as  senior  officer  present  afloat.  She  came 
under  enemy  air  attack  on  several  occasions,  and  on 
24  October,  during  the  decisive  Battle  for  Lyete  Gulf, 
a small  caliber  shell  which  exploded  on  her  bridge 
injured  seven  men.  Returning  to  Hollandia  22  No- 
vember, Fremont  embarked  men  and  equipment  for 
rehearsal  landings  in  preparation  for  the  assault  on 
Luzon.  During  these  exercises,  Fremont  aided  in 
splashing  a lone  attacking  aircraft. 

Arriving  in  Lingayen  Gulf  for  the  initial  landings 
9 January  1945,  Fremont,  with  the  job  done,  sailed 
11  January  for  Leyte,  then  sailed  on  to  Guam  to  embark 
Marines  for  the  Iwo  Jima  operation.  Again  combining 
her  key  services  as  command  ship  with  skillful  landing 
of  troops,  she  arrived  off  Iwo  Jima  19  February,  put 
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the  Marine  command  party  ashore  24  February,  and 
began  landing  troops  and  cargo.  She  returned  to 
Saipan  9 March  with  casualties  and  prisoners  of  war, 
then  sailed  for  repairs  and  rehearsal  landings  off  New 
Caledonia.  On  16  May  Fremont  returned  to  Leyte 
Gulf  with  troops  and  sailors,  and  there  received  men 
for  transportation  to  the  west  coast,  where  she  began 
an  overhaul  26  June  1945. 

Two  voyages  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  two  more  to 
Pacific  islands  and  the  Philippines  to  bring  servicemen 
eligible  for  immediate  discharge  home  kept  Fremont 
at  sea  between  9 October  1945  and  12  August  1946. 
On  11  January  1947  she  cleared  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
to  join  the  Atlantic  Fleet  at  Norfolk  26  January.  In 
the  years  from  1947  through  1960,  she  completed  seven 
tours  of  duty  with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
participating  in  amphibious  exercises  with  marines  and 
ships  of  other  NATO  navies.  The  Lebanon  Crisis  broke 
Out  during  her  1958  tour  of  duty,  and  she  joined  in 
landing  Marines  at  Beirut  17  July  to  6 August, 
returning  to  reembark  troops  in  September. 

Her  operations  when  not  deployed  found  Fremont 
taking  part  in  amphibious  operations  from  Labrador 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  for  much  of  each  year,  she 
trained  marines  along  the  North  Carolina  coast  near 
Camp  Lejeune,  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean. 

Fremont  received  five  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 


French 

Neldon  Theo  French,  bom  25  July  1918  in  Benton 
County,  Tenn.,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  9 Sep- 
tember 1940,  and  was  killed  in  action  9 October  1942 
on  Guadalcanal.  Corporal  French  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  his  heroism  in  fighting 
to  his  death  in  a defensive  post  on  the  Matanikau 
River,  and  shared  in  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
awarded  his  division  for  its  superlative  performance 
in  the  initial  landings  on  Guadalcanal. 

(DE-367 : dp.  1,350;  1.  306';  b.  36'8";  dr.  9'5";  s. 
24  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  2 5",  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.),  2 dct.; 
cl  John  C.  Butler) 

French  (DE-367)  was  launched  17  June  1944  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Alma  M.  French,  mother  of  Corporal  French; 
and  commissioned  9 October  1944,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander T.  K.  Dunstan,  USNR,  in  command. 

French  arrived  at  San  Diego  2 January  1945  for 
escort  duty  in  the  Pacific,  ranging  primarily  between 
Ulithi  and  Eniwetok  through  April.  Other  ports  of  call 
during  this  period  were  Pearl  Harbor,  Kossol  Roads, 
Saipan,  and  Iwo  Jima.  Arriving  in  Kossol  Roads  6 
May,  French  was  assigned  to  patrol  and  air-sea  rescue 
duty,  as  well  as  local  screening.  On  5 June  she  bom- 
barded enemy-held  Malakal  and  Arakabesan  Islands, 
then  left  Peleliu  to  return  to  escort  duty  out  of  Ulithi. 
She  called  at  Okinawa  on  this  assignment  on  8 and 
9 July. 

From  24  to  27  July  1945,  French  was  in  charge  of 
rescue  operations  on  a grounded  Army  freighter  at 
Helen  Reef  off  the  Palaus.  She  lightened  the  grounded 
ship  by  removing  some  of  her  cargo  so  that  ATA-176 
could  get  her  off.  Escorting  the  tug  and  her  tow, 
French  returned  to  Hollandia  31  July,  then  sailed  back 
to  Peleliu.  Between  4 and  7 August  she  took  part  in 
the  search  for  survivors  of  Indianapolis  (CA-35), 
returning  to  Peleliu. 

On  26  August  1945,  French  arrived  at  Okinawa, 
from  which  she  sailed  9 September  to  cover  landings 
in  Japan.  After  voyaging  to  Guam  to  bring  occupation 
troops  to  Japan,  she  screened  carriers  flying  patrols 
over  Japan  until  2 January  1946  when  she  sailed  for 
the  west  coast.  French  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  at  San  Diego  29  May  1946. 


French  Creek 
Former  name  retained. 

French  Creek  (T-AO-159)  was  launched  by  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co.,  on  8 December  1944 
and  later  delivered  to  the  Maritime  Administration. 
The  Navy  acquired  her  for  transfer  to  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  with  whom  she  served  from  28 
November  1956  until  2 October  1957  when  she  was 
stricken  from  the  Navy  List  and  placed  in  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 


Fresno 

Former  name  retained.  (The  cargo  ship  carried  this 
name  when  acquired). 

A city  in  California.  (CL-121  was  named  in  honor 
of  this  city) . 

I 

(AK:  dp.  12,600  (n.);  1.  416'6";  b.  53';  dr.  26'5"; 
s.  10  k.;  cpl.  77;  a.  1 4",  1 3") 

The  first  Fresno  (No.  3063),  a cargo  ship,  was  built 
in  1918  by  Moore-Scott  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  chartered  by  the  Navy  15  June  1918;  and  com- 
missioned 22  June  1918,  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  W. 
Anderson,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Fresno  loaded  flour  and  Navy  stores  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  and  sailed  27  June  1918  for  New  York  to 
load  coal,  arriving  31  July.  Five  days  later  she  sailed 
in  convoy  for  France,  en  route  observing  a gunfire 
attack  by  a submarine  on  one  of  the  destroyers  guard- 
ing her  convoy.  She  discharged  her  cargo  at  LeHavre, 
loaded  ballast  at  Devonport,  England,  and  sailed  for 
Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  14  September.  On 
29  September,  while  about  127  miles  east  of  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.,  she  rescued  the  survivors  of  a wrecked 
seaplane,  with  whom  she  made  port  later  that  day. 

After  three  more  voyages  to  French  ports  with 
general  cargo,  Fresno  was  decommissioned  at  New 
York  4 August  1919,  and  returned  to  the  Shipping 
Board  the  same  day. 

II 

(CL-121:  dp.  6,000;  1.  541'6";  b.  53'3";  dr.  16'4"; 
s.  33  k. ; cpl.  623;  a.  12  5";  cl.  Juneau) 

The  second  Fresno  (CL-121)  was  launched  5 March 

1946  by  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.J. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  R.  Martin;  and 
commissioned  27  November  1946,  Captain  E.  B. 
Strauss  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  CLAA-121 
on  18  March  1949. 

During  her  first  operational  cruise,  from  13  January 

1947  to  7 May,  Fresno  not  only  concluded  her  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  Caribbean,  but  also  visited 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  during  a presidential  inaugu- 
ration and  called  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On  1 August,  she 
sailed  from  Norfolk  for  a tour  of  duty  which  took  her 
to  ports  both  of  northern  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, returning  to  Norfolk  1 December. 

A second  overseas  deployment,  from  3 March  1948 
to  19  June,  found  Fresno  visiting  Amsterdam,  Dublin, 
Bergen,  and  Copenhagen  from  her  overseas  base  at 
Plymouth,  England.  Her  coastwise  operations  from 
Norfolk  included  cruises  to  Prince  Edward’s  Island 
and  Bermuda  prior  to  her  decommissioning  at  New  York 
Naval  Ship  Yard  17  May  1949.  Placed  in  reserve,  she 
was  berthed  at  Bayonne,  N.J.  She  was  sold  for  scrap 
17  June  1966. 

Friar,  see  Ono 
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Frieda 

Former  name  retained. 

(AK:  lbp.  348'8'';  b.  45'1";  dr.  24';  s.  11  k.;  cpl.  70) 

Frieda  (No.  1618),  a cargo  ship,  was  built  in  1912 
by  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass.; 
chartered  by  the  Navy  9 October  1918;  and  commis- 
sioned the  same  day,  Lieutenant  Commander  H.  J. 
Hansen,  USNRF,  in  command. 

Frieda  carried  Army  cargo  to  France  from  New 
York  between  19  October  1918  and  16  December.  She 
was  decommissioned  28  January  1919,  and  returned 
to  the  Shipping  Board. 

Friendship,  see  the  “Stone  Fleet ” 


Frigate  Bird 

A long-winged,  web-footed  sea  bird,  noted  for  its 
graceful  and  long-range  flight. 

I 

The  first  Frigate  Bird  (AMC-27)  served  in  a non- 
commissioned status  in  the  13th  Naval  District  be- 
tween 30  January  1941  and  27  April  1943. 

II 

(AMS-191 : dp.  290;  1.  144';  b.  28';  dr.  9';  s.  13  k.; 
cpl.  39;  a.  2 20  mm.;  cl.  Bluebird) 

The  second  Frigate  Bird  (AMS-191)  was  launched 
24  October  1953  by  Quincy  Adams  Yacht  Yard,  Inc., 
Quincy,  Mass.;  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Cushing; 
and  commissioned  13  January  1955,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  G.  B.  Shick,  Jr.,  in  command.  She  was  re- 
classified MSC-191  on  7 February  1955. 

Joining  Mine  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  21  February  1955  Frigate  Bird  began  a program 
of  east  coast  and  Caribbean  training  and  experimental 
operations  which  continued  through  1960.  Among  her 
activities  were  amphibious  exercises  on  the  beaches 
near  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  surveying  ocean  currents, 
testing  a new  type  of  can  buoy,  and  taking  part  in 
fleet  exercises  of  various  types.  From  July  1958,  she 
was  homeported  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  served  at 
frequent  intervals  with  the  Operational  Development 
Force. 

Froelich,  Elizabeth  M.,  see  Elizabeth  M.  Froelich 


Frolic 

A gay  occasion. 

I 

(SlpW : t.  509;  1.  117'11";  b.  31'6";  dph.  14'6" ; cpl. 

170;  a.  20  32-pdr.  car.,  2 12-pdr.) 

The  first  Frolic,  a sloop  of  war,  was  launched  11 
September  1813  by  Josiah  Barker,  Charleston,  Mass.; 
and  first  put  to  sea  18  February  1814,  Commander  J. 
Bainbridge  in  command. 

Frolic  stood  out  of  President  Roads  in  Boston  Harbor 
18  February  1814  to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies.  On  29 
March  she  destroyed  a British  merchantman,  and 
later  on  the  same  day,  she  sank  an  unnamed  privateer 
after  a brief  action.  Another  British  merchantman 
was  sent  to  the  bottom  on  3 April. 

While  in  the  Florida  passage  on  20  April  1814, 
Frolic  encountered  the  frigate  HMS  Orpheus,  36  guns, 
and  the  schooner  HMS  Shelbourne,  12  guns.  Wisely 
avoiding  action  with  so  powerful  an  enemy,  Frolic 
beat  away  to  southward,  making  for  the  coast  of  Cuba 
as  the  two  British  ships  gave  chase.  For  6 hours  her 


men  labored  to  lighten  their  ship,  cutting  away  the 
starboard  anchor,  and  casting  overboard  the  guns 
mounted  on  her  port  side,  and  small  arms.  Overtaken 
after  6 hours.  Frolic  was  forced  to  bow  to  the  superior 
British  force  when  about  15  miles  off  Matanzas.  She 
was  taken  into  the  Royal  Navy  as  Florida,  and  in  1819 
was  broken  up  in  England. 

II 

(SwStr : dp.  880;  1.  230';  b.  26';  dr.  11'8";  s.  12  k.; 

cpl.  107;  a.  4 24-pdr.  how.  sb.,  1 20-pdr.  how.  r.) 

The  second  Frolic,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was  built 
in  1862  at  Greenock,  Scotland  as  Lord  Clyde;  captured 
10  September  1864  as  Advance  while  running  the 
blockade  by  Santiago  de  Cuba;  purchased  from  the 
prize  court  the  same  , month;  and  commissioned  28 
October  1864,  Lieutenant  Commander  J.  H.  Upshur 
in  command.  She  was  known  as  Advance  until  22 
June  1865. 

Reporting  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad- 
ron, Advance  patrolled  off  the  North  Carolina  coast 
at  Wilmington,  searching  for  blockade  runners  out  of 
Nassau.  On  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  December, 
she  took  part  in  the  first  assault  on  Fort  Fisher,  on 
the  25th  drawing  the  fire  of  the  Half  Moon  battery  in 
preparation  for  the  landing  of  troops.  During  the 
second  assault  of  Fort  Fisher,  in  mid-January  1865, 
Advance’s  boats  landed  stores  and  ammunition  from 
ships  of  the  squadron  for  the  troops  put  ashore,  whose 
landing  she  had  covered.  Upon  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher, 
16  January,  Advance’s  boats  were  used  to  carry 
prisoners  out  to  transports.  After  2 months  of  duty 
transferring  passengers,  messages,  and  mail  among 
the  ships  of  the  squadron,  Advance  returned  to  New 
York  14  March,  and  was  out  of  commission  between 
16  March  and  12  June  1865. 

Assigned  to  the  newly  formed  European  Squadron, 
Frolic  arrived  at  Flushing,  Netherlands,  17  July  1865. 
During  the  next  4 years  she  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monial visits  to  many  European  ports,  including  those 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  marked  the  squadron’s 
operations,  particularly  during  1867  and  1868,  when 
Admiral  David  G.  Farragut  commanded  the  squadron. 
She  returned  to  New  York  30  April  1869,  and  was  out 
of  commission  there  from  8 May  to  24  September  1869. 

Frolic  patrolled  the  fishing  grounds  off  Nova  Scotia 
from  April  to  October  1870,  then  was  out  of  com- 
mission at  Washington  Navy  Yard  from  11  November 
to  18  January  1872.  For  5 months  she  patrolled  the 
New  England  coast,  then  became  station  ship  at  New 
York.  Several  times  she  put  to  sea  as  flagship  for 
Vice  Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan.  Once  more  decom- 
missioned between  30  April  1874  and  18  August  1875, 
Frolic  next  served  on  the  South  Atlantic  Station, 
cruising  the  coasts  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  and 
their  rivers.  She  returned  to  Washington  where  she 
was  decommissioned  31  October  1877,  and  lay  in 
ordinary  until  sold  1 October  1883. 

III 

(PY:  dp.  607;  1.  165;  b.  25';  dr.  10'4";  s.  11  k.; 
a.  2 3-pdr.) 

The  third  Frolic,  a yacht,  was  built  in  1892  by  Globe 
Iron  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  Comanche;  purchased 
by  the  Navy  28  May  1898;  and  commissioned  6 July 
1898,  Commander  E.  H.  Gheen  in  command. 

Frolic  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  23  July  1898 
with  mail  for  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic  Station  on 
duty  off  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  She  returned  to  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yard  17  September,  and  there  was  out  of 
commission  between  27  September  1898  and  25  Oc- 
tober 1900.  Assigned  to  the  Asiatic  Station,  she 
cleared  Hampton  Roads  30  December  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Suez  Canal,  and  Cavite,  P.I.,  where  she 
arrived  24  April  1901.  Cooperating  with  the  Army 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection, 
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Frolic  patrolled  the  southern  Philippines,  serving  pri- 
marily off  Samar.  Several  times  during  the  next  year, 
she  aided  ships  in  distress,  and  from  October  1902  made 
surveys.  From  February  1904  patrols  and  target 
practice  in  Chinese  waters  were  added  to  her  operating 
schedule  at  intervals.  She  performed  a variety  of 
duties  in  establishing  American  control  in  the  Philip- 
pines, including  investigation  of  possible  telegraph 
sites  and  transport  duty.  Frolic  was  decommissioned 
31  March  1906,  and  after  repairs,  was  placed  in  reduced 
commission  19  December  1906  for  service  as  a yard 
craft  at  Cavite.  There  she  was  decommissioned  31 
July  1907,  and  on  21  May  1909  was  transferred  to 
the  War  Department  for  service  in  the  Philippines. 

IV 

(Sch:  1.  62';  b.  18'6";  dr.  5'10";  cpl.  7) 

The  fourth  Frolic,  a schooner,  was  acquired  by  the 
Navy  from  the  Maryland  Conservation  Commission  on 
24  August  1917  and  served  in  the  5th  Naval  District 
in  a noncommissioned  status  during  World  War  I. 
She  was  returned  to  her  owner  on  27  November  1918. 


Frontier 

An  advance  region  of  settlement  and  civilization. 

(AD-25:  dp.  11,755  (f.)  ; 1.  492';  b.  69'6";  dr.  27'3"; 
s.  18  k. ; cpl.  826;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Klondike) 

Frontier  (AD-25)  was  launched  on  25  March  1945 
by  the  Todd  Shipyards,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  George  M.  Ravenscroft;  and  commissioned  2 
March  1946,  Captain  J.  S.  Crenshaw,  in  command. 

Following  shakedown  cruise,  Frontier  spent  the 
remainder  of  1946  servicing  various  units  of  the  1st 


Fleet.  Her  maiden  overseas  tour  took  her  to  the  Far 
East  where  she  acted  with  Service  Division  32  at 
Yokosuka  from  January  to  May  1947.  She  underwent 
inactivation  at  Long  Beach  and  was  decommissioned 
29  September  1947. 

On  11  November  1951  Frontier  was  recommissioned, 
Captain  E.  B.  Patterson,  in  command,  and  fitted  out 
for  service  with  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea.  She 
embarked  Commander,  Destroyer  Flotilla  3,  on  21  May 
1952  at  San  Diego  and  thereafter  steamed  to  Yokosuka 
where  she  provided  services  for  various  units,  and 
logistic  support  to  the  7th  Fleet  until  December. 

After  an  overhaul  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard, 
she  weighed  anchor  for  her  third  overseas  tour  in  the 
western  Pacific.  Again  she  provided  tender  services 
for  ships  of  the  7th  Fleet,  principally  at  Yokosuka, 
and  acted  as  flagship  of  Destroyer  Flotilla  3.  She 
returned  to  Long  Beach  on  20  December  1953. 

During  February  1954  she  engaged  in  Pacific  train- 
ing exercises  and  maneuvers  with  TG  12.3.  These 
were  followed  by  refitting  at  Long  Beach  and  de- 
parture for  the  Far  East  for  a tour  which  lasted 
until  7 December  1954  when  she  sailed  for  home. 

Frontier  provided  services  to  the  various  units  in 
the  Long  Beach  area  through  May  1955.  On  19  June 
she  departed  for  Yokosuka  where  she  embarked  Com- 
mander, Destroyer  Flotilla  3,  and  performed  her  vital 
functions.  Another  period  of  overhaul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  succeeded  by  Far  Eastern  deployment  which 
saw  Frontier  flagship  of  Commander  Destroyer  Flo- 
tilla Western  Pacific  (8  October  1956-25  March  1957). 
Departing  Long  Beach  on  3 February  1958,  she  sailed 
via  Pearl  Harbor  to  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  numerous 
other  ports  of  call  where  she  tended  units  of  the  fleet. 

Frontier  again  cruised  in  eastern  waters  from  16 
September  1959  to  1 March  1960.  On  15  March  1960 
she  became  flagship  of  Destroyer  Flotilla  3,  remaining 
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at  Long  Beach  to  provide  services  until  28  January 
1961  when  she  sailed  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Frost 

Holloway  Halstead  Frost,  born  11  April  1889  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1900.  A widely  published  author,  his  work 
ranged  the  gamut  of  naval  subjects,  from  history  to 
operational  analysis  to  shiphandling.  His  naval  career 
was  as  distinguished  as  his  literary;  he  not  only  was 
a designated  naval  aviator,  but  was  also  qualified  for 
command  in  submarines.  He  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  his  World  War  I service  as  aide  to  Com- 
mander, American  Patrol  Detachment,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
a billet  in  which  he  played  a significant  role  in 
developing  the  tactics  of  surface  and  air  forces  in 
combined  operations  against  submarines.  Commander 
Frost  died  26  January  1935  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  while 
a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth. 

(DE-144 : dp.  1,200;  1.  306';  b.  36'7";  dr.  8'7";  s. 
21  k. ; cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp.  (hh.), 
2 dct.;  cl.  Edsall) 

Frost  (DE-144)  was  launched  21  March  1943  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Orange,  Tex.;  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Holloway  H.  Frost,  widow  of  Commander  Frost; 
and  commissioned  30  August  1943,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander T.  S.  Lank  in  command. 

Frost  made  one  convoy  escort  voyage  to  Casablanca 
between  11  November  1943  and  25  December  before 
taking  up  her  primary  wartime  assignments,  coastal 
escort  and  operations  with  the  Croatan  (CVE-25) 
hunter-killer  group.  Her  first  patrol  with  this  group, 
from  24  March  1944  to  11  May,  found  her  helping  in 
the  search  for  U-856,  sunk  on  7 April  by  other  escorts 
of  the  group,  and  joining  in  sinking  TJ-4.88  on  26  April, 
when  she  and  three  other  escorts  attacked  after  the 
submarine  had  been  spotted  by  an  aircraft  from 
Croatan. 

Again  patrolling  across  the  Atlantic  to  guard  the 
movement  of  convoys  to  Casablanca  between  3 June 
1944  and  22  July,  Frost  made  the  initial  contact  with 
U-J.90  on  11  June.  A lengthy  attack  followed,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  escorts  drew  the  oxygen-exhausted 
submarine  to  the  surface  by  feigning  their  departure 
from  the  area.  She  was  sunk  by  gunfire,  Frost  taking 
13  of  her  crew  prisoner.  A 2-hour  attack  on  3 July, 
during  which  the  target  submarine  attempted  to 
torpedo  Frost,  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  U-15U- 

During  her  third  hunter-killer  patrol,  from  20  Au- 
gust 1944  to  2 October,  Frost  rescued  survivors  of 
Warrington  (DD-383)  who  had  capsized  in  a hurricane 
during  the  night  of  13-14  September.  Training  at 
Guantanamo  Bay  and  Bermuda  preceded  the  next 
patrol,  from  23  January  1945  to  7 February,  during 
which  her  task  group  formed  a part  of  the  escort  for 
Quincy  (CA-71),  carrying  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  toward  the  Yalta  Conference.  Additional 
training  in  Narragansett  and  Casco  Bays  prepared  her 
for  her  final  antisubmarine  patrol,  during  which  she 
won  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  for  her  high 
achievement  in  joining  in  sinking  two  submarines  on 
the  night  of  15-16  April.  The  first  contact  was  made 
by  Stanton  (DE-247)  just  before  midnight,  and  Frost 
joined  in  the  attack  which  produced  a violent  under- 
water explosion  at  0114  on  16  April.  This  was  U-880. 
At  0155,  Frost  picked  up  another  target,  and  she  and 
Stanton  illuminated  U-1235  and  opened  fire.  They 
pressed  home  a depth  charge  attack  when  the  sub- 
marine dived,  and  were  rewarded  at  0410  with  another 
great  underwater  explosion. 

Frost  sailed  from  Boston  10  July  1945  for  training 
in  the  Caribbean,  and  Pacific  duty,  reaching  Pearl 
Harbor  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  She  carried 
passengers  back  to  San  Diego,  then  sailed  on  to  Nor- 


folk and  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  where  she  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  18  June  1946. 

In  addition  to  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation,  Frost 
received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War  II  service. 


Frostburg,  see  PC— 785 


Frosty  Bay,  see  Siboney  (CVE— 112) 


Frybarger 

Raymond  Frybarger,  Jr.,  born  22  April  1923  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
22  April  1940.  Private  First  Class  Frybarger  was 
killed  in  action  on  Guadalcanal  14  September  1942. 
For  his  heroism  in  exposing  himself  to  enemy  fire  in 
an  attack  on  Henderson  Field  and  maintaining  effective 
rifle  fire  until  killed,  he  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross. 

(DE-705:  dp.  1,400;  1.  306';  b.  36'10";  dr.  9'5"; 
s.  24  k.;  cpl.  186;  a.  3 3",  3 21"  tt.,  8 dcp.,  1 dcp. 
(hh.),  2 dct.;  cl.  Buckley) 

Frybarger  (DE-705)  was  launched  25  January  1944 
by  Defoe  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Carol  J.  Frybarger,  sister  of  Private 
First  Class  Frybarger;  and  commissioned  18  May  1944, 
Lieutenant  Commander  G.  C.  Ewing,  USNR,  in  com- 
mand. She  was  reclassified  DEC-705  on  13  September 
1950,  and  DE-705  on  27  December  1957. 

After  two  convoy  escort  voyages  to  Bizerte  made 
between  25  July  1944  and  18  November,  Frybarger 
received  new  equipment  and  trained  for  Pacific  duty. 
She  arrived  at  Manus  23  January  1945,  and  began 
escort  duty  to  and  in  the  Philippines  until  30  August. 
Ports  of  call  for  her  during  this  assignment  included 
the  Carolines;  Lingayen  Gulf,  Manila,  and  Zamboanga; 
Hollandia;  and  on  one  voyage,  Okinawa. 

Frybarger  arrived  at  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  3 
September  1945  for  duty  escorting  transports  carrying 
troops  to  occupation  duty  in  Korea  and  China  until 
sailing  for  home  8 November.  She  arrived  at  Boston 
15  December,  and  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  20 
January  1946.  There  she  was  decommissioned  and 
placed  in  reserve  30  June  1947. 

Equipped  with  additional  communication  gear  dur- 
ing her  reactivation,  Frybarger  was  recommissioned 
6 October  1950  as  a control  escort  vessel.  After  train- 
ing in  the  Caribbean,  she  arrived  at  her  home  port, 
San  Diego,  11  March  1951  and  began  an  intensive 
schedule  which  included  service  as  control  vessel  for 
landing  ships  and  craft  in  amphibious  exercises,  and 
training  for  students  of  the  Fleet  Sonar  School,  San 
Diego. 

Between  6 March  1952  and  2 October,  Frybarger 
made  a tour  of  duty  with  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  Far 
East,  serving  on  barrier  patrol  off  Okinawa,  in  am- 
phibious exercises  off  Japan,  training  with  submarines, 
and  visiting  Japanese  ports.  A second  Far  Eastern 
deployment  between  1 September  1953  and  5 June 
1954  found  Frybarger  concentrating  on  amphibious 
exercises  with  marines  on  the  beaches  of  Okinawa; 
Inchon,  Korea;  Chigasaki,  Japan;  and  in  the  Bonins. 
She  was  decommissioned  at  San  Diego  9 December 
1954  and  placed  in  reserve. 

Frying  Pan 

Partial  retention  of  former  name. 

Frying  Pan  Shoals  Lightship  was  carried  on  the 
Navy  List  as  Frying  Pan  during  World  War  I when 
she  was  used  for  traffic  observation  and  patrol  service 
in  the  6th  Naval  District.  She  was  returned  to  the 
Lighthouse  Service  on  1 July  1919. 
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Fuchsia 

A decorative  shrub  of  the  evening  primrose  family. 

(ScStr:  dp.  240;  1.  98'3";  b.  21'9'';  dr.  8';  a.  1 
30-pdr.  r.,  1 24-pdr.  how.) 

Fuchsia,  a steam  tug,  was  built  in  1863  by  Fincourt, 
New  York;  purchased  by  the  Navy  16  June  1863; 
and  commissioned  in  August  1863,  Acting  Master  W. 
T.  Street  in  command. 

Fuchsia  reached  Washington  Navy  Yard  8 August 
1863  to  join  the  Potomac  Flotilla  in  patrol  duty  on 
the  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  Piankatank,  Tappahan- 
nock,  Curitoman,  and  St.  Mary’s  Rivers.  On  21  October, 
sailing  with  Currituck,  Fuchsia  apprehended  the 
steamer  Three  Brothers,  sailing  unladen  without 
proper  papers.  Nine  days  later,  as  she  cruised  in  the 
Rappahannock,  she  sent  a landing  party  ashore  to 
arrest  two  men  known  to  be  blockade  runners,  and  the 
next  day  she  took  a Virginia  soldier  prisoner. 

On  7 March  1864,  Fuchsia  made  a foray  up  the 
Piankatank,  searching  for  the  Army  tug  Titan  pre- 
viously taken  by  the  Confederates.  Finding  the  tug 
burned  to  the  water’s  edge,  she  sent  men  to  disable 
the  tug’s  boilers,  preventing  their  future  use  by  the 
Confederates.  Similar  reconnaissance  and  patrol  duty, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  often  fired  on  Confederate 
detachments  ashore  and  in  turn  came  under  fire, 
continued  throughout  the  war.  Fuchsia  cruised  the 
same  waters  until  decommissioned  at  Washington  5 
August  1865.  She  was  sold  23  September  1865. 


Fullam 

William  Freeland  Fullam,  born  20  October  1855  in 
Pittsford,  N.Y.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1877.  His  commands  through  his  long  and 
distinguished  naval  career  ranged  from  the  sail'ng 
ship  Chesapeake  in  1904  to  the  battleship  Mississippi 
in  1909.  During  World  War  I,  Rear  Admiral  Fullam 
commanded  the  Reserve  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  Patrol 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  was  senior  officer  in  command 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  during  the  absence  of  the  Fleet’s 
Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Atlantic  waters.  The 
merit  of  his  service  in  such  responsible  positions  was 
recognized  with  the  award  of  the  Navy  Cross.  Chief 
among  his  assignments  ashore  was  the  superintendency 
of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1914  and  1915.  Rear  Admiral 
Fullam  retired  8 October  1919,  and  died  23  September 
1926  at  Washington,  D.C. 

(DD-474 : dp.  2,050;  1.  376'6";  b.  39'8";  dr.  17'9"; 
s.  37  k. ; cpl.  273;  a.  5 5";  10  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct.; 
cl.  Fletcher) 

Fullam  (DD-474)  was  launched  16  April  1942  by 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  sponsored  by  Miss  Mariana  F. 
Welch,  granddaughter  of  Admiral  Fullam;  and  com- 
missioned 2 March  1943,  Commander  H.  C.  Daniel  in 
command. 

Fullam  served  briefly  as  an  east  coast  escort,  then 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  28  June  1943.  After 
training  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  she  arrived  at  Efate, 
New  Hebrides,  28  August  for  escort  and  patrol  duties 
in  the  Solomons.  From  1 November,  when  she  covered 
the  landings  on  Cape  Torokina,  Fullam  guarded  con- 
voys carrying  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  Bougain- 
ville as  well  as  bombarding  enemy  installations  in 
the  Empress  Augusta  Bay  area  25  January  1944.  Four 
days  later,  at  Vella  Lavella,  transports  Fullam  screened, 
embarked  a mixed  reconnaissance  party  of  New  Zea- 
landers and  American  sailors,  which  was  landed  on 
the  Green  Islands,  30  January.  The  party  was  reem- 
barked that  night,  and  the  landings  in  force  by  New 
Zealand  troops  on  the  Green  Islands  took  place  15 
February,  as  Fullayn  and  her  task  force  provided 
protective  cover. 

Through  the  next  3 months,  Fullam  continued  her 
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patrol,  escort,  and  bombardment  missions  in  the 
Solomons,  joining  in  the  landings  on  Emirau  20  March 
1944.  After  training  and  replenishment  at  Port  Purvis 
and  Espiritu  Santo,  the  destroyer  joined  the  5th  Fleet 
for  the  assault  on  the  Marianas.  She  arrived  off 
Tinian  12  June  for  the  bombardments  on  Tinian  and 
Saipan  which  began  the  next  day  and  continued  until 
the  landings  of  15th.  Ordered  west  to  search  for  an 
enemy  task  force  known  to  be  moving  into  position  to 
oppose  the  landings,  Fullam  rejoined  the  carrier  task 
force  19  June  as  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea 
opened.  During  this  2-day  engagement,  she  joined  in 
the  general  firing  which  combined  with  fighter  actions 
brought  down  the  vast  majority  of  the  Japanese  naval 
aviation  as  an  effective  element  in  the  war.  Com- 
pleting her  assignment  in  the  Marianas  with  duty 
screening  the  cruisers  bombarding  Guam  as  well  as 
firing  on  targets  there  herself,  Fullam  departed  the 
Marianas  10  August  for  Eniwetok. 

After  training  at  Guadalcanal,  Fullam  sortied  from 
Port  Purvis  6 September  1944  for  the  assault  on  the 
Palau  Islands.  Six  days  out,  she  and  Noa  (APD-24) 
collided,  Noa  sinking  in  6 hours,  and  Fullam  being 
badly  damaged.  Despite  this,  Fullam  not  only  rescued 
all  of  Noa’s  men,  but  also  carried  out  daily  shore 
bombardment  and  night  harassing  fire,  as  well  as 
covering  the  work  of  underwater  demolition  teams,  as 
Peleliu  was  assaulted,  then  sailed  for  temporary  repairs 
at  Manus  and  a west  coast  overhaul. 

Fullam  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  for  training  24  De- 
cember 1944,  then  sailed  for  picket  duty  off  Pagan 
Island  before  reaching  Saipan  15  February  1945.  Here 
she  joined  a task  group  for  the  Iwo  Jima  assault, 
sailing  16  February  to  serve  as  screen  and  fire-support 
ship  during  the  assault  and  the  bitter  fighting  which 
followed  until  28  February.  After  replenishing  at 
Leyte,  she  sailed  27  March  in  the  screen  of  an  escort 
carrier  group  for  the  Okinawa  operation.  After  pro- 
viding air  cover  to  the  landings  of  1 April,  her  group 
began  continual  strikes  on  the  airfields  on  the  Saka- 
shima  Gunto  from  which  suicide  flights  were  launched 
by  the  Japanese.  On  4 May,  while  screening  Sangamon 
(CVE-26)  with  another  destroyer,  Fullam  fired  on  a 
group  of  four  kamikazes  attacking  the  carrier.  The 
screening  destroyers  shot  down  three  of  the  attackers, 
but  the  fourth  crashed  the  escort  carrier’s  flight  deck, 
forcing  many  of  her  men  over  the  side.  These  were 
saved  by  the  destroyers,  who  stood  by  as  Sangamon 
extinguished  the  huge  fire. 

From  13  May  1945,  Fullam  was  assigned  to  anti- 
submarine patrol  and  antiaircraft  fire  support  off 
Hagushi  Beach,  as  well  as  antiaircraft  fire  support 
ship  for  fighter-director  ships  on  radar  picket  stations 
away  from  the  island.  She  sailed  from  Okinawa  1 July 
to  escort  landing  craft  to  Guam,  and  an  escort  carrier 
from  Guam  to  Eniwetok.  Assigned  to  operate  with 
carriers  against  northern  Japan,  Fullam  cleared 
Eniwetok  11  August  for  Adak,  but  arriving  after  the 
close  of  hostilities,  instead  took  up  escort  and  patrol 
duties  in  the  Aleutians  until  entering  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  13  November.  In  March  1946  she 
sailed  south  to  San  Diego,  where  she  was  placed  out 
of  commission  in  reserve  15  January  1947. 

Fullam  received  seven  battle  stars  for  World  War 
II  service. 

Fuller 

Edward  Canfield  Fuller,  born  4 September  1893  in 
Hamilton,  Va.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1916,  and  was  commissioned  in  the  Marine 
Corps  upon  graduation.  Captain  Fuller  was  killed  in 
action  in  the  Battle  of  Belleau  Wood  in  France  12 
June  1918,  while  fearlessly  exposing  himself  in  an 
artillery  barrage  in  order  to  get  his  men  into  a safer 
position.  He  was  posthumously  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  by  the  Army  for  his  selfless 
sacrifice  for  his  men.  DD-297  was  named  in  his  honor. 


His  father,  Ben  Hebard  Fuller,  born  27  February 
1870  in  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  a member  of  the  Naval 
Academy  class  of  1889.  After  the  2 years  of  service 
as  a naval  cadet  then  required  before  commissioning, 
he  entered  the  Marine  Corps  1 July  1891.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War,  he  commanded  the  Marine 
Detachment  in  Columbia,  and  after  the  war  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Philippines,  and  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  in  China.  In  high  commands  in  the 
Caribbean  campaigns  of  the  period  1918  to  1925  he 
further  distinguished  himself,  and  from  9 July  1930 
until  his  retirement  1 March  1934,  he  was  Major 
General  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Major 
General  Fuller  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  8 June  1937. 
AP-14  was  named  in  his  honor. 

I 

(DD-297 : dp.  1,190;  1.  314'5";  b.  31'8";  dr.  9'4"; 
s.  35  k. ; cpl.  95;  a.  4 4”,  12  21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl.  Clemson) 

The  first  Fuller  (DD-297)  was  launched  5 December 
1918  by  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  sponsored  by  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan;  and  com- 
missioned 28  February  1920,  Lieutenant  Commander 
R.  E.  Rogers  in  command. 

After  a brief  cruise  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Fuller 
arrived  at  her  home  port,  San  Diego,  28  April  1920, 
and  at  once  took  up  the  schedule  of  training  which 
took  the  Pacific  destroyers  along  the  west  coast  from 
California  to  Oregon.  In  February  and  March  1923, 
she  joined  in  Battle  Fleet  maneuvers  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  returned  to  experimental  torpedo 
firing  and  antiaircraft  firing  practice  off  San  Diego.  In 
July  1923,  with  her  division,  she  sailed  north  for  maneu- 
vers and  repairs  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  While 
making  their  homeward-bound  passage  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Diego  on  the  night  of  8 September,  the  divi- 
sion went  on  the  rocks  at  Point  Honda  when  position 
calculations  erred  in  the  foggy  darkness.  Fuller,  last  in 
the  column,  was  abandoned,  all  of  her  crew  reaching 
safety,  and  later  broke  in  two  and  sank.  She  was  decom- 
missioned 26  October  1923. 

II 

(AP-14:  dp.  8,000;  1.  507';  b.  56';  dr.  22'2";  s.  16  k.; 
cpl.  380;  a.  1 5",  4 3";  cl.  Hey  wood) 

The  second  Fuller  (AP-14)  was  built  in  1919  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Alameda,  Calif.,  as  City  of 
Newport  News;  transferred  to  the  Navy  12  November 
1940;  and  commissioned  in  ordinary  for  conversion  the 
same  day;  and  commissioned  in  full  9 April  1941, 
Captain  P.  S.  Theiss  in  command.  She  was  reclassified 
APA-7  on  1 February  1943. 

After  training  her  crew  in  the  operation  of  landing 
craft,  Fuller  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  for  duty  in 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  15  June  1941.  She  sailed  from 
Charleston'  22  June  in  the  convoy  carrying  the  first 
marine  troops  to  the  occupation  of  Iceland,  from  which 
she  returned  to  Norfolk  22  July.  Training  operations 
with  marines  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and  with 
her  division  in  the  Norfolk  area,  continued  until  her 
departure  from  Hampton  Roads  5 December  1941  to 
transport  marines  to  Cuba,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  She  returned  north  for  exercises  with  soldiers 
in  Lynnhaven  Roads,  then  between  19  February  1942 
and  25  March,  carried  troops  and  cargo  to  Northern 
Ireland. 

Fuller  sailed  from  Norfolk  10  April  1942  for  Well- 
ington, New  Zealand,  arriving  22  May.  She  landed 
marines  and  their  equipment  in  the  initial  assault  on 
Guadalcanal  7 August,  and  through  the  next  months 
continued  to  sail  out  of  Wellington  to  bring  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  to  Guadalcanal  and  South  Pacific 
bases,  often  coming  under  Japanese  air  attack.  As 
Army  troops  relieved  the  battle-weary  marines  on 
Guadalcanal,  Fuller  carried  soldiers  from  Noumea  and 


Suva  to  Guadalcanal.  In  May  1943  she  sailed  to  Pearl 
Harbor  to  load  marines  for  transportation  to  Australia, 
then  returned  to  her  transport  duties  from  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  to  South  Pacific  bases. 

On  28  October  1943,  Fuller  sailed  from  Efate,  New 
Hebrides,  for  the  initial  landings  on  Bougainville, 
where  she  landed  marine  raiders  on  Cape  Torokina  1 
November.  Laden  with  casualties,  she  cleared  the  as- 
sault beaches  the  same  day  for  Tulagi  and  Purvis  Bay. 
Returning  to  Bougainville’s  Empress  Augusta  Bay 
anchorage  with  reinforcements  8 November,  Fuller 
came  under  enemy  air  attack,  receiving  a direct  hit 
on  her  port  side  which  set  her  afire  and  killed  five  of 
her  crew  and  two  soldiers  embarked.  She  returned 
to  Purvis  Bay  2 days  later  to  repair  battle  damage, 
and  twice  more  during  the  following  month  and  a half 
carried  reinforcements  to  Bougainville. 

After  a west  coast  overhaul  between  18  January  1944 
and  20  March,  Fuller  trained  at  San  Diego  and  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  Marianas  assault.  She  sailed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  29  May  for  Saipan,  where  on  the 
morning  of  15  June  she  staged  in  a feint  landing 
before  putting  her  troops  ashore  in  the  actual  assault. 
Ordered  away  from  the  island  for  safety  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  Fuller  completed  unload- 
ing her  cargo  24  June,  and  sailed  for  Eniwetok  with 
prisoners  of  war  on  board. 

For  the  invasion  of  Tinian,  24  July  1944,  Fuller 
again  staged  a diversionary  feint  at  landings,  then 
landed  her  marines  next  day  as  reinforcements.  She 
returned  to  Espiritu  Santo  9 August  with  casualties, 
then  loaded  troops  and  cargo  in  the  Russells  for  land- 
ing exercises  on  Guadalcanal.  Fuller  carried  the  same 
men  to  the  assault  on  Peleliu  15  September,  and  after 
offloading  all  her  cargo  and  receiving  casualties,  sailed 
for  Hollandia,  arriving  25  September  for  drills  in 
anticipation  of  the  Leyte  assault.  She  landed  troops 
successfully  in  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  in  the  initial 
assault  of  20  October,  then  sailed  at  once  for  Humboldt 
Bay  to  load  reinforcements  and  supplies,  with  which 
she  returned  to  San  Pedro  Bay  14  November. 

After  preparations  at  Manus  and  New  Guinea, 
Fuller  once  again  launched  her  landing  craft  for  the 
assault  in  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  9 January  1945, 
putting  out  the  next  day  for  Leyte  to  load  reinforce- 
ments. These  she  landed  at  Lingayen,  then  sailed  back 
to  Leyte  and  on  to  Ulithi  to  load  marines  for  exercises 
at  Guadalcanal.  Returning  to  Ulithi  21  March,  Fuller 
sailed  6 days  later  for  the  invasion  of  Okinawa,  off 
which  she  arrived  during  the  initial  landings  of  1 
April.  However,  she  did  not  land  her  men  until  the 
7th,  and  2 days  later  she  sailed  for  the  west  coast, 
and  an  overhaul  completed  in  July.  Arriving  at  San 
Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  2 days  after  hostilities  ceased,  Fuller 
carried  out  occupation  transport  assignments  until 
returning  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  3 December  1945.  There 
she  was  decommissioned  20  March  1946,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission  1 July  1946. 

Fuller  received  nine  battle  stars  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Fuller,  Ransom  B.,  see  Ransom  B.  Fuller 


Fulmar 

An  arctic  sea  bird  found  only  beyond  the  100-fathom 
curve. 

I 

( AMC-46 : dp.  185;  1.  97T";  b.  22';  dr.  8'6";  s. 
10  k.;  cpl.  16;  a.  2 .50  cal.  mg.;  cl.  Accentor) 

The  first  Fulmar  (AMC-46)  was  launched  25  Febru- 
ary 1941  by  Greenport  Basin  and  Construction  Co., 
Greenport,  L.I.,  N.Y. ; sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  V.  Walters; 
and  commissioned  25  June  1941,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  A.  Russell,  USNR,  in  command. 
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Fulmar  carried  out  minesweeping  operations  out  of 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  from  September  1941,  out  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  until  arriving  at  Miami,  Fla.,  21  Sep- 
tember 1944.  There  she  acted  as  target  for  motor 
torpedo  boats  undergoing  training  for  the  next  year. 
Arriving  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  1 October  1945,  Fulmar 
was  decommissioned  4 January  1946  and  transferred 
to  the  Maritime  Commission  for  disposal  16  September 

1946. 

II 

The  second  Fulmar  (AMS-47)  was  until  1 September 

1947,  Y MS-1 93  (q.v.). 

Fulton 

Robert  Fulton,  born  in  Little  Britain,  Pa.,  in  1765, 
had  a distinguished  career  as  a painter  before  patent- 
ing his  first  invention,  a double  inclined  plane  to  re- 
place locks  in  canals,  in  England  in  1794.  His 
numerous  ingenious  and  influential  inventions  included 
a prototype  submarine,  Nautilus,  amphibious  boats, 
and  the  first  commercially  successful  steamboat, 
Clermont.  In  1814  and  1815,  he  built  the  first  war 
steamer,  known  both  as  Fulton  and  Demologos.  He 
died  in  New  York  City  24  February  1815. 

I 

(StFr : t.  2,475;  1.  156';  b.  56';  dr.  11';  s.  6 k.;  cpl. 
200;  a.  24  32-pdr.  car.) 

The  first  Fulton  (or  Demologos) , a catamaran  steam 
frigate,  was  completed  after  Robert  Fulton’s  death, 
and  made  successful  trial  runs  in  the  summer  of  1815. 
With  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  decided  not 
to  fit  her  out  for  service,  but  she  was  delivered  to 
the  Navy  in  June  1816,  and  placed  in  ordinary  at 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Housed  over,  she  was  used  as 
a receiving  ship  until  4 June  1829,  when  her  magazine 
exploded,  killing  30  men,  wounding  many  others,  and 
totally  destroying  the  ship. 

II 

(SwStr:  t.  720;  1.  180';  b.  34'8";  dr.  13';  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  130;  a.  4 32-pdr.) 

The  second  Fulton,  a side  wheel  steamer,  was 
launched  18  May  1837  by  New  York  Navy  Yard;  and 
commissioned  13  December  1837,  Captain  M.  C.  Perry 
in  command. 

Fulton  cruised  the  Atlantic  coast,  aiding  ships  in 
distress,  conducting  ordnance  experiments,  and  train- 
ing officers  in  gunnery.  A major  event  of  her  early 
service  came  on  23  November  1838,  when  she  bested 
the  British  steamer  Great  Western  in  a speed  contest 
off  New  York.  Decommissioned  at  New  York  23  No- 
vember 1842,  Fulton  lay  in  ordinary  until  1851,  when 
she  was  rebuilt  and  her  machinery  completely  replaced. 

Fulton  was  recommissioned  25  January  1852  for  duty 
in  the  Home  Squadron,  and  sailed  from  New  York  22 
February  for  the  West  Indies.  During  the  next  6 
years,  aside  from  necessary  repair  periods  in  the  yards 
at  Washington,  Norfolk,  and  Boston,  Fulton  ranged 
from  the  Caribbean  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
transporting  Government  officials,  protecting  mer- 
chantmen against  search  on  the  high  seas,  and  joining 
in  the  search  for  Albany  (January  through  May  1855) 
and  the  expedition  to  Nicaragua  in  1857  to  break  up 
William  Walker’s  filibustering  activities.  The  next 
year  Fulton’s  commanding  officer  obtained  the  release 
of  five  American  merchant  ships  held  at  Tampico, 
Mexico,  by  revolutionary  forces. 

From  October  1858  to  May  1859  Fulton  joined  in 
operations  commanded  by  Commodore  W.  B.  Shubrick 
during  his  negotiations  to  improve  relations  with 
Paraguay,  sailing  La  Plata  and  the  Parana  and  Para- 
guay rivers. 


After  lying  out  of  commission  at  Norfolk  from  7 
May  1859  to  30  July  1859,  Fulton  cruised  off  Cuba 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade  until  laid  up  at  Pensacola 
in  mid-October  1859.  Captured  by  the  Confederates 
when  they  took  the  Pensacola  yard  on  12  January  1861, 
Fulton  was  considered  for  use  in  the  Confederate 
States  Navy,  but  was  never  fitted  out.  She  was 
destroyed  in  the  evacuation  of  the  yard  by  the  Con- 
federates upon  Federal  reoccupation  10  May  1862. 

Ill 

(AS-1 : dp.  1,308;  1.  226'6";  b.  35';  dr.  13'  s.  12  k.; 
cpl.  135;  a.  2 3";  cl.  Fulton) 

The  third  Fulton  (AS-1)  was  launched  6 June  1914 
by  New  London  Ship  and  Engine  Co.,  Groton,  Conn.; 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Sutcliffe,  great  granddaughter 
of  Robert  Fulton;  and  commissioned  7 December  1914, 
Lieutenant  J.  D.  Wilson  in  command. 

During  her  first  6 months  of  service,  Fulton  tended 
submarines  at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  New  York,  and 
Newport,  then  after  overhaul,  arrived  at  New  London 
2 November  1915.  Through  1922,  this  was  to  be  her 
principal  base  for  operations  with  submarines  along 
the  east  coast  and  in  the  Caribbean  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Cuba.  She  took  part  in  maneuvers  and  war  games, 
served  as  station  ship  at  New  London,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1922  was  flagship  of  Commander,  Atlantic 
Submarine  Flotillas. 

Reassigned  as  tender  for  the  Submarine  Base  at 
Coco  Solo,  Canal  Zone,  Fulton  arrived  there  4 April 
1923,  and  during  the  following  year  joined  in  exercises 
on  both  sides  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  as  well  as 
making  a survey  of  Almirante  Bay,  Panama.  She 
returned  to  Philadelphia  14  July  1925,  and  there  was 
decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  5 October  1925. 

Fulton  was  recommissioned  2 September  1930  for 
duty  as  a surveying  ship  in  the  Canal  Zone,  reclassified 
PG-49  on  29  September.  On  3 March  1931  she  returned 
to  Balboa.  Aside  from  a voyage  north  for  overhaul  in 
the  winter  of  1931-32,  she  conducted  surveys  in  the 
Canal  Zone  area  until  arriving  at  San  Diego  13  August 
1932  to  prepare  for  duty  in  the  Asiatic  Fleet.  Her  as- 
signed station  was  Hong  Kong,  where  she  arrived  3 No- 
vember. With  infrequent  voyages  to  Cavite  Navy  Yard 
in  the  Philippines,  Fulton  patrolled  the  south  China 
coast  from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton,  until  14  March  1934. 
On  that  day,  fire  broke  out  amidships  when  exhaust 
lines  from  two  cylinders  of  a diesel  engine  carried  away 
and  ignited  oil  on  the  engine.  The  crew  assembled  on 
the  bow  and  stern,  and  were  taken  off  by  HMS  Wishart 
and  SS  Tsinan,  three  of  the  men  having  minor  injuries. 
HMS  Whitshed  stood  by  the  burning  ship  until  a salvage 
party  got  the  fire  under  sufficient  control  to  allow  her  to 
be  taken  in  tow  for  Junk  Bay.  On  24  March,  an  Ameri- 
can tug  came  to  tow  Fulton  into  Hong  Kong,  where  she 
received  emergency  repairs  to  allow  her  to  be  towed  to 
Cavite.  There  she  was  decommissioned  12  May  1934. 


IV 

(AS-11:  dp.  9,250;  1.  529'6";  b.  73'4";  dr.  23'6"; 
s.  18  k. ; cpl.  1,303;  a.  4 5";  cl.  Fulton) 

The  fourth  Fulton  (AS-11)  was  launched  27  De- 
cember 1940  by  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard;  sponsored 
by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Sutcliffe,  great  granddaughter  of  Robert 
Fulton;  and  commissioned  12  September  1941,  Com- 
mander A.  D.  Douglas  in  command. 

Underway  on  her  shakedown  cruise  out  of  San  Diego 
when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  7 December 
1941,  Fulton  was  ordered  at  once  to  Panama,  arriving 
9 December.  During  the  next  month  she  established 
advanced  seaplane  bases  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
Nicaragua,  and  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  then  returned 
to  San  Diego  to  prepare  for  Pacific  duty.  She  tended 
Pacific  Fleet  submarines  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  15 
March  1942  to  8 July,  putting  to  sea  during  the  Battle 
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of  Midway.  She  was  at  Midway  until  17  October; 
and  at  Brisbane  from  9 November.  There  she  estab- 
lished a submarine  base  and  rest  camp,  and  in  addition 
to  refitting  submarines  between  their  war  patrols, 
acted  as  tender  to  other  types  of  ships.  Milne  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  was  her  station  from  29  October  1943 
until  17  March  1944,  when  she  sailed  for  a west  coast 
overhaul. 

Returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  13  June  1944,  Fulton 
gave  her  tender  services  to  submarines  there  for  a 
month,  then  at  Midway  between  18  July  and  8 Sep- 
tember, and  then  at  Saipan  until  25  April  1945.  Fulton 
returned  to  duty  at  Pearl  Harbor  from  7 May  to  9 
June,  and  then  sailed  for  Guam,  where  she  refitted 
submarines  for  the  last  patrols  of  the  war. 

After  a west  coast  overhaul,  Fulton  served  as  tender 
at  Pearl  Harbor  from  February  through  May  1946, 
then  sailed  for  Bikini  to  participate  in  Operation 
“Crossroads,”  atomic  weapons  tests  in  the  Marshalls 
that  summer.  In  addition  to  caring  for  the  six  sub- 
marines assigned  to  the  project,  she  acted  as  repair 
ship  for  other  vessels  in  the  task  force.  On  18  Sep- 
tember 1946  Fulton  arrived  at  Mare  Island,  where 
she  was  decommissioned  and  placed  in  reserve  3 April 
1947. 

Recommissioned  10  April  1951,  Fulton  sailed  3 weeks 
later  for  New  London,  her  base  through  1963.  Although 
her  primary  assignment  was  as  tender  for  Submarine 
Squadron  10  at  New  London,  Fulton  on  occasion 
relieved  the  tender  Orion  (AS-18),  stationed  at  Nor- 
folk, and  also  left  New  London  for  exercises  from 
Newfoundland  and  Iceland  to  the  Caribbean.  She  first 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  fall  of  1957  for  Operation 
“Natoflex,”  visiting  Rothesay,  Scotland,  and  Port- 
land, England,  before  returning  to  New  London.  A 
heightening  of  her  responsibility  came  1 April  1958, 
when  three  nuclear  submarines  were  assigned  to  her 
squadron.  In  August,  Fulton  sailed  to  New  York  for 
the  celebration  of  the  arrival  of  Nautilus  (SSN-571) 
from  her  historic  submerged  passage  under  the  North 
Pole. 

Fulton  received  one  battle  star  for  World  War  II 
service. 


Funston,  Frederick , see  Frederick  Funston 


Furse 

John  Houseal  Furse,  born  20  April  1880  in  South 
Carolina,  was  a member  of  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1901.  His  first  service  was  on  the  Asiatic  Station, 
where  he  served  in  Manila  during  a scientific  expedi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  ships.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  joined  Illinois  29  September  1904, 
and  in  her  served  in  Cuban  waters.  Lieutenant  Furse 
died  on  board  Illinois  30  September  1907,  of  injuries 
received  fighting  a storm  which  threatened  his  ship. 

(DD-882 : dp.  2,425;  1.  390'6”;  b.  41'1";  dr.  18'6"; 
s.  35  k.;  cpl.  367;  a.  6 5",  5 21"  tt.,  6 dcp.,  2 dct. ; 
cl-  Gearing) 

Furse  (DD-882)  was  launched  9 March  1945  by 
Consolidated  Steel  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Orange,  Tex.;  spon- 
sored by  Miss  Eugenia  A.  Furse,  sister  of  Lieutenant 
Furse;  and  commissioned  10  July  1945,  Commander 
D.  A.  Harris  in  command.  She  was  reclassified  DDR- 
882  on  18  March  1949. 

Furse  sailed  from  Norfolk  7 November  1945  for 
occupation  duty  in  the  Far  East,  calling  at  San  Diego 
and  Pearl  Harbor  en  route  to  Tokyo  Bay,  where  she  ar- 
rived 22  December.  After  acting  as  courier  between 
Nagoya  and  Wakayama,  she  conducted  training  opera- 
tions out  of  Kobe,  then  sailed  back  to  Pearl  Harbor 
to  prepare  for  participation  in  Operation  “Crossroads”. 
In  this  operation,  atomic  weapons  tests  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  during  the  summer  of  1946,  Furse 
acted  as  plane  guard  to  carriers  of  JTF  1. 

The  destroyer  returned  to  San  Diego  12  August 
1946,  and  until  her  transfer  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
April  1949,  operated  on  training  along  the  west  coast, 
and  completed  another  tour  of  duty  in  the  Far  East. 
She  arrived  at  Newport,  R.I.,  21  April  1949.  On  10 
September,  she  sailed  on  the  first  of  her  tours  of  duty 
with  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  were 
annual,  aside  from  1951  and  1959,  through  1960.  From 
January  1951,  Furse  was  homeported  at  Norfolk,  Va. 


USS  Fulton  (steam  frigate)  copied  from  collection  of  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
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Among  the  highlights  of  the  destroyer’s  operations 
were  visits  to  ports  of  northern  Europe  between  Sep- 
tember 1950  and  December,  during  which  she  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  the  funeral  of  King  Gustav 
V of  Sweden.  From  1952  onward,  she  often  served 
with  the  Operational  Development  Force,  perfecting 
techniques  in  antisubmarine  warfare.  A midshipman 
summer  cruise  in  1952  again  took  her  to  ports  of 
northern  Europe.  Marking  her  1956  tour  of  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  her  participation  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  Americans  from  Israel  and  Egypt  during  the 
Suez  Crisis,  and  lengthy  patrol  duty  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  next  year,  she  made  two  tours 
of  duty  in  the  Mediterranean  because  of  the  tense 
political  situation  prevailing,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1958,  she  sailed  for  NATO  operations  in  northern 
waters,  visiting  Santander,  Spain;  Stavanger,  Norway; 
and  Ghent,  Belgium. 

In  the  periods  between  her  deployments,  Furse 
carried  out  the  intensive  training  schedule  of  De- 
stroyer Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  cruising  the  east  coast 
and  the  Caribbean  in  operations  with  ships  of  all  types 
and  major  fleet  exercises. 


Violent  anger. 


Fury 

I 


(PG-69 : dp.  925;  1.  205'2";  b.  33';  dr.  14'6"; 
16  k. ; cpl.  89;  a.  1 4",  1 3";  cl.  Temptress) 


Fury  (PG-69)  was  built  in  1941  by  Fleming  and 
Ferguson,  Paisley,  Scotland,  as  HMS  Larkspur-,  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  17  March  1942;  and 
commissioned  the  same  day,  Lieutenant  N.  Adair,  Jr., 
in  command. 

Transferred  to  the  Navy  at  Liverpool,  England, 
Fury  exercised  at  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland, 
before  sailing  in  convoy  to  Argentia,  Newfoundland, 
and  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  where  she  escorted  convoys  on 
the  route  between  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
then  was  based  at  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
for  service  escorting  convoys  between  New  York,  Key 
West,  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

As  snorkel-equipped  German  submarines  made  their 
last  forays  of  the  war  into  the  western  Atlantic,  Fury 
interrupted  convoy  escort  duty  to  make  antisubmarine 
patrols  in  the  approaches  to  New  York  Harbor  in 
February,  and  again  in  April,  1945.  She  entered 
Boston  Navy  Yard  6 July  to  prepare  for  her  return  to 
the  Royal  Navy.  On  1 August  Fury  sailed  for  Harwich, 
England,  where  she  was  decommissioned  22  August 
1945  and  returned  to  the  British  the  same  day. 


s. 


Fury,  see  Umpqua. 
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M A V-Y  D E PAH  T MEM'l  . 

W A ■»  H 1 N « . T ) N . 


March  25,  1898. 


Sir: 


Mr.  Walcott,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has 
Just  been  in  to  see  me,  having  seen  the  President.  He 
has  shown  me  some  interesting  photographs  of  Professor 
Langley**  flying  machine.  The  machine  has  worked.  It 
seems  to  me  worth  while  for  this  government  to  try  whether 
it  will  not  work  on  a large  enough  scale  to  be  of  use  in 
the  event  of  war.  For  this  purpose  I recommend  that  you 
appoint  two  officers  of  scientific  attainments  and  practical 
'ability,  who  in  conjunction  with  two  officers  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  shall  meet  and  examine  into  this 


flying  machine,  to  inform  us  whether  or  not  they  think  it 
could  badupl  tested  on  a large  scale,  to  make  recommendation 
as  to  its  practicability  and  prepare  estimates  as  to  the 
cost 

Tthink  thl 8 is  well  worth  doing. 

This  board  should  have  the  power  to  call  in  outside 
experts  like  R.  H.  Thurston,  President  Sibley  College, 
Cornell  University,  andOetave  Schanute,  President  of 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  Chicago. 

Very  respectfully, 


X 


Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Honorable, 

The  Secretary 

Letter  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  a “flying  machine” 
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APPENDIX  I 


AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS  1908-1962 


Part  A— AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 


The  classification  CV,  “Aircraft  Carrier, 
First  Line,”  was  first  assigned  17  July  1920. 
After  1931  CVs  were  classified  simply  “Aircraft 
Carriers.”  Several  CVs  were  reclassified  CVLs, 
“Small  Aircraft  Carriers,”  on  15  July  1943.  The 
classification  CVB,  “Large  Aircraft  Carrier,” 
was  assigned  15  April  1945.  CV  and  CVB  were 
changed  to  CVA,  “Attack  Aircraft  Carrier,”  on 
1 October  1952.  On  8 July  1953  various  CVAs 
were  reclassified  CVSs,  “Antisubmarine  War- 
fare Aircraft  Carriers;”  however,  no  aircraft 
carriers  were  commissioned  with  this  classifica- 
tion. In  some  instances  the  classification  LPH, 
“Amphibious  Assault  Ship,”  was  assigned  to 
aircraft  carriers  after  27  October  1955.  The 
classification  AVT,  “Auxiliary  Aircraft  Trans- 
port,” was  assigned  to  some  aircraft  carriers  on 
20  April  1959.  The  classification  CVA(N)  was 
first  authorized  for  assignment  on  29  May  1956, 
the  (N)  denoting  that  the  carrier  is  propelled 
by  nuclear  energy. 

The  following  alphabetical  list,  class  grouping 
list,  class  statistical  summary  list,  and  numeri- 
cal list  use  the  name  and  classification  of  each 
ship  at  the  time  it  was  commissioned.  Classifi- 
cation changes  of  an  individual  ship  made  sub- 
sequent to  commissioning  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  individual  ship.  The  alphabetical 
list  contains  all  names  assigned  by  the  United 
States  Navy  to  aircraft  carriers.  Names  can- 
celed are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

AMERICA  (CVA-66) 

ANTIETAM  (CV-36) 

BATAAN  (CVL-29) 

BELLEAU  WOOD  (CV-24) 

BENNINGTON  (CV-20) 

BON  HOMME  RICHARD  (CV-31) 


BOXER  (CV-21) 

BUNKER  HILL  (CV-17) 

CABOT  (CVL-28) 

CONSTELLATION  (CVA-64) 

CORAL  SEA  (CVB-43) 

COWPENS  (CV-25) 

ENTERPRISE  (CV-6) 

ENTERPRISE  (CVA(N)-65) 

ESSEX  (CV-9) 

FORRESTAL  (CVA-59) 

FRANKLIN  (CV-13) 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  (CVB-42) 
HANCOCK  (CV-19) 

HORNET  (CV-8) 

HORNET  (CV-12) 

INDEPENDENCE  (CV-22) 
INDEPENDENCE  (CVA-62) 

INTREPID  (CV-11) 

TWO  JIM  A (CV-46) 

KEARSARGE  (CV-33) 

KITTY  HAWK  (CVA-63) 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  (CV-39) 
LANGLEY  (CV-1) 

LANGLEY  (CVL-27) 

LEXINGTON  (CV-2) 

LEXINGTON  (CV-1 6) 

LEYTE  (CV-32) 

MIDWAY  (CVB-41) 

MONTEREY  (CV-26) 

ORISKANY  (CV-34) 

PHILIPPINE  SEA  (CV-47) 
PRINCETON  (CV-23) 

PRINCETON  (CV-37) 

RANDOLPH  (CV-15) 

RANGER  (CV-4) 

RANGER  (CVA-61) 

♦REPRISAL  (CV-35) 

SAIPAN  (CVL-48) 

SAN  JACINTO  (CVL-30) 

SARATOGA  (CV-3) 

SARATOGA  (CVA-60) 

SHANGRI  LA  (CV-38) 

TARAWA  (CV-40) 

TICONDEROGA  (CV-14) 

♦UNITED  STATES  (CVA-58) 

VALLEY  FORGE  (CV-45) 

WASP  (CV-7) 


WASP  (CV-18) 

WRIGHT  (CVL-49) 

YORKTOWN  (CV-5) 

YORKTOWN  (CV-10) 

CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 


(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  ships  which  were  never 
completed.) 


LANGLEY  (CV-1)  Class: 

1. 

LEXINGTON  (CV-2)  Class: 

2,  3. 

RANGER  (CV-4)  Class: 

4. 

YORKTOWN  (CV-5)  Class: 

5,  6. 

WASP  (CV-7)  Class: 

7. 

HORNET  (CV-8)  Class: 

8. 

ESSEX  (CV-9)  Class: 

9,  10,  11,  12,  13, 
16,  17,  18,  20,  31. 

TICONDEROGA  (CV-14)  Class: 

14,  15,  19,  21,  32, 
33,  (35),  36,  37, 
38,  39,  40,  45, 
(46),  47,  (50), 
(51),  (52),  (53), 
(54),  (55). 

INDEPENDENCE  (CV-22)  Class: 

22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
27,  28,  29,  30. 

ORISKANY  (CV-34)  Class: 

34. 

MIDWAY  (CVB-41)  Class: 

41,  42,  43,  (44), 
(56),  (57). 

SAIPAN  (CVL-48)  Class: 

48,  49. 

UNITED  STATES  (CVA-58)  Class: 

(58). 

FORRESTAL  (CVA-59)  Class: 

59,  60,  61,  62. 

KITTY  HAWK  (CVA-63)  Class: 

63,  64,  66. 

ENTERPRISE  (CVA(N)-65)  Class: 

65. 

CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 
AND  AUTHORIZATION  LAWS 

Act  of  13  May  1908: 

“ . . . The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  have 
constructed,  . . . Two  fleet  colliers,  of  fourteen  knots 
trial  speed,  when  carrying  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  of  cargo  and  bunker  coal  . . . Cost  not 
to  exceed  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  toward  the  construction  of  both,  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated.” 

Act  of  11  July  1919: 

“Aviation,  Navy:  . . . $25,000,000  to  be  expended  as 
follows:  . . . for  the  conversion  of  the  United  States 
steamship  Jupiter  into  an  aeroplane  carrier,  $500,000. 

tf 

LANGLEY  Class 
CV-1 

Displacement:  Tons:  11,050 
Length  Overall : 542' 

Beam:  65'5"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  64' 
Mean  Draft:  16'7" 

Speed:  15  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  71,  Enl. : 339 
Aircraft:  32  max. 

Armament:  (4)  5"/51  Cal. 

Catapults:  None 

Engines:  Manufacturer:  G.E.;  Type:  Turbine- 

electric 


Designed  Shaft  Horsepower : 7,152  (main  engine) 
Boilers:  Manufacturer:  M.  I.  Ny. ; No.:  3 plus  1 
aux. 

Fuel:  Tons:  2,300;  Gasoline:  Tons:  578 


Act  of  29  August  1916 : 

“ . . . The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  undertake  . . . , the  construction  of  the  vessels 
enumerated  below : . . . Six  battle  cruisers,  carrying  suit- 
able armor  and  as  powerful  armament  as  any  vessels 
of  their  class,  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed  and 
greatest  desirable  radius  of  action;  four  of  these  at  a 
cost,  exclusive  of  armor  and  armament,  not  to  exceed 
$16,500,000  each  . . ” 

Act  of  1 July  1922: 

“That  of  the  battle  cruisers  authorized  in  the  Act  . . . 
approved  August  29,  1916,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  undertake  the  conversion 
of  the  Lexington  and  Saratoga ■ into  airplane  carriers, 
within  the  limits  of  cost  heretofore  authorized  for  said 
battle  cruisers.” 

LEXINGTON  Class 
CV-2  and  3 

Displacement:  Tons:  33,000 
Length  Overall:  888' 

Beam:  105'6"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  130' 
Mean  Draft:  24'2" 

Speed  (Trial):  34.23  k.  (CV-2);  33.91  k.  (CV-3) 
Complement:  Off.:  195,  Enl.  1927 
Aircraft:  90  max. 

Armament : 

Main:  (8)  8"/55  cal. 

Secondary:  (12)  5''/25  cal. 

Catapults:  1 

Engines:  Mfr:  G.E.;  Type:  Turbine-electric 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  180,000 
Boilers:  Mfr:  Yarrow  (CV-2),  W.F.  (CV-3);  No.: 
16 

Fuel:  Bbls : Fuel  Oil:  63,200;  Diesel  Oil:  249; 
Gals.:  Gasoline:  132,264. 

(Note:  Machine  guns  of  50  caliber  and  20MM.  types  are  not  listed. 
For  Lexington  class  and  later  ones  through  World  War  II,  there  were 
important  additions  in  AA.  armament  during  the  war,  especially  in 
40MM.  and  20MM.  types.  For  example,  by  the  Battle  of  Midway,  Sa-rco- 
toga  bristled  with  over  100  AA.  barrels  of  all  types.) 

Act  of  13  February  1929: 

“ . . . the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  undertake  prior  to  July  1,  1931,  the  con- 
struction of  . . . : (b)  One  aircraft  carrier  . . . the 
cost,  including  armor  and  armament,  not  to  exceed 
$19,000,000;  ...” 

RANGER  Class 
CV-4 

Displacement:  Tons:  14,500 
Length  Overall:  769' 

Beam:  80'1"  Extreme  Width  at  Flight  Deck:  86' 
Mean  Draft:  19'8" 

Speed:  29.25  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  178,  Enl.:  1,610 
Aircraft:  86 

Armament:  (8)  5"/25  cal. 

Catapults:  1 

Engines:  Mfr:  (1)  Curtis,  (1)  Parsons;  Type: 
Geared  turbine 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  53,500 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W. ; No.;  6 

Fuel:  Bbls:  Fuel  Oil:  22,815;  Diesel  Oil:  280;  Gals: 
Gasoline:  156,734 
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Ely  landing  on  USS  Pennsylvania  (Armored  Cruiser  No.  4) 


IN  ORDER  TO  CONTINUE  LISTING  AIRCRAFT 
CARRIERS  IN  THEIR  HULL  NUMBER  SE- 
QUENCE, IT  IS  NO  LONGER  POSSIBLE  TO  OR- 
GANIZE DATA  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACTS.  EXTRACTS  FROM  ACTS  AND 
EXECUTIVE  ORDERS  WHICH  HAVE  AUTHOR- 
IZED THE  BUILDING  OF  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 
SINCE  1929  FOLLOW  AT  THIS  POINT. 


Act  of  16  June  1933: 

“ . . . The  Administrator  (Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministrator of  Public  Works),  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  shall  prepare  a comprehensive  program  of 
public  works,  which  shall  include  among  other  things 
the  following:  ...  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
it  seems  desirable,  the  construction  of  naval  vessels 
within  the  terms  and/or  limits  established  by  the  Lon- 
don Naval  Treaty  of  1930  ...” 

Executive  Order  617 U of  16  June  1933: 

“ . . . During  the  ensuing  thirty  days  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administrator  of  Public  Works  shall  have 
the  authority  to  allot  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed  . . . 
$238,000,000  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  the 
construction  whereof  conforms  to  the  London  Naval 
Treaty  and  has  heretofore  been  approved  by  me  ...” 

Act  of  27  March  193U: 

“ . . . The  composition  of  the  United  States  Navy 
with  respect  to  the  categories  of  vessels  limited  by  the 


treaties  signed  at  Washington,  . . . and  at  London,  . . . 
is  hereby  established  at  the  limit  prescribed  by  those 
treaties. 

"...  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  . . . the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to 
undertake  . . . construction  of:  (a)  One  aircraft  carrier 
of  approximately  fifteen  thousand  tons  standard  dis- 
placement, to  replace  the  experimental  aircraft  carrier 
Langley ; . . . Provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  replace,  by  vessels  of 
modern  design  and  construction,  vessels  in  the  Navy  in 
the  categories  limited  by  the  treaties  . . . when  their 
replacement  is  permitted  by  the  said  treaties  . . .” 

Act  of  17  May  1938: 

“ ...  In  addition  to  the  tonnages  of  the  United  States 
Navy  as  agreed  upon  and  established  by  the  treaties 
signed  at  Washington,  . . . and  at  London,  . . . the 
authorized  composition  of  the  United  States  Navy  in 
underage  vessels  is  hereby  increased  by  the  following 
tonnages:  . . . (b)  Aircraft  carriers,  forty  thousand  tons, 
making  a total  authorized  underage  tonnage  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  tons  . . .” 

Act  of  H June  19^0: 

“ . . . The  authorized  composition  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  underage  vessels  as  established  by  the  Act  of 
May  17,  1938  ...  is  hereby  further  increased  ...  as 
follows:  (a)  Aircraft  carriers,  seventy-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  tons,  making  a total  authorized  underage 
tonnage  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  ...” 
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Act  of  19  July  191+0: 

“ . . . The  authorized  composition  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  underage  vessels  as  established  by  the  Acts  of 
May  17,  1938  . . . and  June  14,  1940,  ...  is  hereby  fur- 
ther increased  ...  as  follows:  . . . (b)  Aircraft  carriers, 
two  hundred  thousand  tons:  . . . Provided,  that  each  of 
the  foregoing  increases  in  tonnages  for  capital  ships, 
aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines 
may  be  varied  upward  or  downward  in  the  amount  of 
30  per  centum  of  the  total  increased  tonnage  authorized 
herein  so  long  as  the  sum  of  the  total  increases  in 
tonnages  of  these  classes  as  authorized  herein  is  not 
exceeded. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  construct  such  vessels,  including  replace- 
ments authorized  by  the  Act  of  March  27,  1938  (48  Stat. 
503),  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the  total  underage 
composition  authorized  in  section  one  of  this  act.” 

Act  of  23  December  191+1: 

“ . . . That  the  authorized  composition  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  underage  vessels  ...  is  hereby  further 
increased  by  150,000  tons  of  combatant  ships  of  such 
types  and  tonnages  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  war  . . . There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act.” 

Act  of  9 July  191+2: 

“ . . . The  authorized  composition  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  underage  vessels,  ...  is  hereby  further  in- 
creased by  one  million  nine  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
combatant  ships,  as  follows:  . . . (a)  Aircraft  carriers, 
five  hundred  thousand  tons;  . . . Provided,  that  the  fore- 
going increases  in  tonnages  for  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  and  destroyers  and  de- 
stroyer escort  vessels  may  be  varied  downward  in  the 
amount  of  30  per  centum  of  the  total  increased  tonnage 
authorized  herein,  and  if  so  varied  downward,  the  ton- 


nage so  decreased  may  be  used  to  increase  the  tonnage 
of  any  other  class  of  vessel  authorized  above,  so  long 
as  the  sum  of  the  total . increase  in  tonnages  of  these 
classes,  including  submarines  as  authorized  herein,  is 
not  exceeded : Provided  further,  that  the  total  author- 
ized tonnage  of  classes  of  vessels  authorized  by  the  Acts 
of  May  27,  1934  . . . May  17,  1938  . . . and  June  14,  1940, 
may  be  varied  upward  or  downward  in  the  amount  of  30 
per  centum  so  long  as  the  sum  of  the  total  increase  in 
tonnage  of  these  classes  so  authorized  is  not  exceeded.” 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  construct  such  vessels  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  the  total  underage  composition  authorized  in 
section  one  of  this  Act  and  to  maintain  such  total  in- 
creased authorized  composition  by  constructing  replace- 
ment vessels  for  such  vessels  as  may  be  overage  as 
defined  in  section  seven  of  the  Act  approved  June  14, 
1940  (54  Stat.  395),  or  as  may  have  been  lost:  Provided, 
that  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
parts  of  law,  or  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  replace- 
ment vessels  herein  authorized  are  not  required  to  be  of 
the  same  class  as  the  vessels  which  have  become  over- 
age or  been  lost,  so  long  as  they  are  either  battleships, 
cruisers,  aircraft  carriers,  destroyers  or  destroyer  escort 
vessels,  or  submarines,  and  so  long  as  the  total  author- 
ized composition  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  underage 
vessels,  as  herein  or  hereafter  increased,  is  not  ex- 
ceeded.” 

Act  of  10  March  1951: 

“ . . . The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  undertake  the  construction  of,  or  to  ac- 
quire and  convert,  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  modern  naval  vessels  in  the  following  cate- 
goes  and  subcategories:  (a)  Combatant  vessels,  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  tons  divided  into:  1.  War- 
ships, one  hundred  thousand  tons,  including  one  aircraft 
carrier  of  not  to  exceed  sixty  thousand  tons.” 

YORKTOWN  Class 

CV-5  and  6 

Displacement:  Tons:  19,800 


USS  Saratoga  (CVA-60)  launching  two  aircraft  simultaneously 
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USS  Casablanca  (CVE-55) 


Length  Overall:  809'6" 

Beam:  83'1''  Extreme  Width  at  Flight  Deck:  109'6" 
Draft:  28' 

Speed : 32.5  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  306,  Enl. : 2,613 
Aircraft:  81-85 
Armament:  (8)  5'738  cal. 

Catapults:  3 

Engines:  Mfr. : Curtis-Parsons;  Type:  Geared  tur- 
bine 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  120,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W. ; No.:  9 

Fuel:  Bbls. : 52,410  fuel  oil;  503  diesel  oil;  Gaso- 
line: Gals.:  186,858 

WASP  Class 
CV-7 

Displacement:  Tons:  14,700 
Length  Overall:  741'4" 

Beam:  80'8"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  109' 
Mean  Draft:  1971" 

Speed:  29.5  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  224,  Enl.:  2,143 
Aircraft:  84  max. 


Armament:  (8)  5"/38  cal. 

Catapults:  4 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Bethlehem;  Type:  Geared  turbine 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  75,000 

Boilers:  Mfr.:  Yarrow;  No.:  6 

Fuel:  Gals.:  109,480  diesel  oil;  944,584  fuel  oil 

HORNET  Class 
CV-8 

Displacement:  Tons:  19,800 

Beam:  837"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  114" 

Mean  Draft:  21'8" 

Speed : 32.5  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  160,  Enl.:  1,729 

Aircraft:  81-85 

Armament: 

(8)  5"/38  cal. 

(16)  1.1  M.G.  A. A. 

(16)  smaller  M.G. 

Catapults:  2 

Engines:  Mfr.:  N.N.;  Type:  Geared  turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  120,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W.;  No.:  9 
Fuel:  Gals.:  1,913,300  diesel  oil;  28,400  fuel  oil 


USS  Card  (CVE-11) 
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ESSEX  Class 

CV-9  through  13,  16  through  18,  20  and  31 
Displacement: -Tons:  27,100 
Length  Overall:  872' 

Beam:  147'6"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck: 

Draft:  28'7" 

Speed:  33  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  360,  Enl. : 3,088 
Aircraft:  80  plus 
Armament : 

(12)  5"/38  cal. 

(17)  quad.  40  mm. 

Catapults:  2 

Engines:  Mfr. : Wstgh;  Type:  Geared  Turbine 
(CV-9  through  13),  Turbine  (CV-16  through  18, 
20  and  31) 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  150,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W. ; No.:  8 

Fuel:  Bbls. : Fuel  oil:  43,838;  Diesel  oil:  1,214; 
Gasoline:  Gals.:  231,650  (CV-9  through  11,  16); 
225,  880  (CV-12,  13.,  17,  18,  20  and  31) 

TICONDEROGA  Class 

CV-14,  15,  19,  21,  32,  33,  36  through  40,  45,  47. 

35,  46,  and  50  through  55  were  not  completed. 
Displacement:  Tons:  27,100 
Length  Overall:  888' 

Beam:  147'6"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck: 

Draft:  28'7" 

Speed:  33  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  360,  Enl.:  3,088 

Aircraft:  80  plus 

Armament: 

(12)  5"/38  cal. 

(18)  quad.  40  mm. 

Catapults:  2 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Wstgh.;  Type:  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  150,000 


Boilers:  Mfrs. : B.W. ; No.:  8 
Fuel:  Bbls.:  Fuel  oil:  43,838  (CV-14  and  19), 
44,475  (CV-15),  45,043  (CV-21,  32,  33,  36  through 
40,  45  and  47);  Diesel  oil:  1,214;  Gasoline:  Gals.: 
225,880  (CV-14  and  19);  242,684  (CV-15); 
209,846  (CV-21,  32,  33,  36  through  40,  45  and 
47) 

INDEPENDENCE  Class 

CV-22  through  26;  CVL-27  through  30 
Displacement:  Tons:  11,000 
Length  Overall:  622'6" 

Beam:  71'6"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  109'2" 
Draft:  26' 

Speed:  31  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  159,  Enl.:  1,410 
Aircraft:  45 
Armament : 

(2)  quad.  40  mm.;  (9)  twin  40  mm. 

Catapults:  2 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.E.;  Type:  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  100,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W.  No.:  4 

Fuel:  Bbls.:  Fuel  oil:  17,214;  Diesel  oil:  628;  Gaso- 
line: Gals.:  122,243 

ORISKANY  Class 
CV-34 

Displacement:  Tons:  27,100 
Length  Overall:  888' 

Beam:  147'6"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  147'6" 
Draft:  28'7" 

Speed:  33  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  358,  Enl.:  3,102 
Aircraft:  80  plus 
Armament : 

(8)  5"/38  cal.;  (14)  3"/50  cal.  twin 


USS  Charger  (CVE-30) 
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Catapults:  2 

Engines:  Mfr. : Wstgh.;  Type:  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  150,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W.;  No.:  8 

Fuel:  Tons:  Fuel  oil:  713;  Diesel  oil:  160;  Gaso- 
line: (100  gals):  202 

MIDWAY  Class 

CVB-41  through  43.  CVB-44,  56  and  57  were  not 
completed. 

Displacement:  Tons:  45,000 
Length  Overall:  986' 

Beam:  113'  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  136' 
Draft:  35' 

Speed  (trial) : 33  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  379;  Enl. : 3,725 

Aircraft:  137 

Armament: 

(14)  5"/54  cal.  (CVB  41-43);  (20)  3"/50  twin 
(CVB-43) ; (21)  40  mm.  (CVB  41,  42) 
Catapults:  2 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Wstgh.  (CVB-41  and  43),  G.E. 

(CVB-42);  Type:  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  212,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W.;  No.:  12 

Fuel:  Bbls. : Fuel  oil:  66,000;  Diesel  oil:  1,530; 
Gasoline:  Gals.:  332,000 

SAIPAN  Class 

CVL-48  and  49 
Displacement:  Tons:  14,500 
Length  Overall:  684' 

Beam:  115'  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck: 

Draft:  28' 

Speed:  33  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  234;  Enl.:  1,487  (CVL-48), 


1,553  (CVL-49) 

Aircraft:  50  plus 
Armament: 

(5)  quad.  40  mm.;  (10)  twin  40  mm. 

Catapults:  2 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.E.;  Type:  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  120,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W. ; No.:  4 

Fuel:  Tons:  Fuel  oil:  2,550;  Diesel  oil:  180;  Gaso- 
line: (1000  gals.):  129 

FORRESTAL  Class 
CVA-59  through  62 

Displacement:  Light:  Tons:  56,000  (CVA-59,  60); 

56,300  (CVA-61,  62) 

Length  Overall:  1,046' 

Beam:  236'  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  249'6" 
Draft:  37' 

Speed:  33  k.  (CVA-59);  34  k.  (CVA-60  through 
62) 

Complement:  Off.:  466  (CVA-59  through  61),  400 
(CVA-62) ; Enl.:  3,360  (CVA-59  through  61), 
3,550  (CVA-62) 

Aircraft:  70  plus  (CVA-59),  90  to  100  plus  (CVA- 
60  through  62) 

Armament: 

(8)  5"/54  cal.  (CVA-59  through  62) 

(18)  3"/50  cal.  twin  (CVA-59) 

Catapults:  4 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Wstgh.  (CVA-59),  G.E.  (CVA-60 
through  62);  Type:  Turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  260,000  (CVA-59); 

280,000  (CVA-60  through  62) 

Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W.;  No.:  8 

Fuel:  Tons:  Fuel  oil:  8,670;  Diesel  oil:  310;  Gaso- 
line: (1000  gals.):  750  (CVA-59),  Classified 
(CVA-60  through  62) 


USS  Constellation  (CVA-64) 
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KITTY  HAWK  Class 

CVA-63,  64  and  66 
Displacement:  60,000 
Length  Overall:  1,047' 

Beam:  129'4"  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  252' 
Draft:  35' 

Speed:  30  plus  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  428  (CVA-63);  Enl.:  4,154 
(CVA-63,  64) 

Aircraft:  90-100  plus 
Armament: 

Main:  Two  twin  terrier  guided  missile  bat- 
teries 

Secondary:  None 
Catapults : 4 

Engines:  Mfr.:  G.E.  (CVA-63);  Type:  Geared 
turbine  (CVA-63) 

Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  200,000  plus 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  F.W. ; No.:  8 
Fuel:  Classified 

ENTERPRISE  Class 
CVA(N)-65 

Displacement:  full  load:  Tons:  85,600 
Length  Overall:  1,101' 

Beam:  133'  Extreme  Width  at  flight  deck:  252' 
Draft:  35' 

Speed:  30  plus  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  400;  Enl.:  4,200 
Aircraft:  70  plus 
Armament:  None 
Catapults:  4 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Wstgh.;  Type:  Geared  turbine 
Designed  Shaft  Horsepower:  Classified 
Boilers:  None 
Fuel:  Classified 


NUMERICAL  LIST 

CV-l  (ex-Collier  No.  3)  LANGLEY  (ex-JUPITER) 

Built  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif. 
Authorized  5/13/08,  Keel  laid  10/18/11,  Launched 
8/24/12 

Commissioned  4/7/13  as  Collier  No.  3 
Conversion  to  CV  authorized  7/11/19 
Recommissioned  3/20/22 

Commander  K.  Whiting  acting  commanding  officer 
Capt.  S.  H.  R.  Doyle  assumed  command  6/16/22 

CV-2  (ex-CC-1)  LEXINGTON 

Built  at  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy, 

£gs 

Authorized  8/29/16,  Keel  laid  1/8/21,  Launched 
10/3/25 

Conversion  to  CV  authorized  7/1/22 

Commissioned  12/14/27 

Capt.  A.  W.  Marshall  commanding 

CV-3  (ex-CC-3)  SARATOGA 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Authorized  8/29/16,  Keel  laid  9/25/20,  Launched 
4/7/25 

Conversion  to  CV  authorized  7/1/22 

Commissioned  11/16/27 

Capt.  H.  E.  Yarnell  commanding 

CV-4  RANGER 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  2/13/29,  Keel  laid  9/26/31,  Launched 
2/25/33 

Commissioned  6/4/34 

Capt.  A.  L.  Bristol  commanding 


CV-5  YORKTOWN 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  6/16/33,  Keel  laid  5/21/34,  Launched 
4/4/36 

Commissioned  9/30/37 

Capt.  E.  D.  McWhorter  commanding 

CV-6  ENTERPRISE 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  6/16/33,  Keel  laid  7/16/34,  Launched 
10/3/36 

Commissioned  5/12/38 

Capt.  N.  H.  White  Jr.  commanding 

CV-7  WASP 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Quincy, 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  4/1/36,  Launched 
4/4/39 

Commissioned  4/25/40 

Capt.  J.  W.  Reeves  Jr.  commanding 

CV-8  HORNET 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  9/25/39,  Launched 
12/14/40 

Commissioned  10/20/41 

Capt.  M.  A.  Mitscher  commanding 

CV-9  ESSEX 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  5/17/38,  Keel  laid  4/28/41,  Launched 
7/31/42 

Commissioned  12/31/42 

Capt.  D.  B.  Duncan  commanding 

CV-10  YORKTOWN  (ex-BON  HOMME  RICHARD) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  12/1/41,  Launched 
1/21/43 

Commissioned  4/15/43 
Capt.  J.  J.  Clark  commanding 

CV-11  INTREPID 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  12/1/41,  Launched 
4/26/43 

Commissioned  8/16/43 

Capt.  T.  L.  Sprague  commanding 

CV-12  HORNET  (ex-KEARSARGE) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  6/14/40,  Keel  laid  8/3/42,  Launched 
8/30/43 

Commissioned  11/29/43 

Capt.  M.  R.  Browning  commanding 

CV-13  FRANKLIN 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  12/7/42,  Launched 
10/14/43 

Commissioned  1/31/44 

Capt.  J.  N.  Shoemaker  commanding 
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USS  Enterprise  (CVA(N)-65)  at  anchor,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 


CV-14  TICONDEROGA  (ex-HANCOCK) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  2/1/43,  Launched 
2/7/44 

Commissioned  5/8/44 
Capt.  D.  Kiefer  commanding 

CV-15  RANDOLPH 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  5/10/43,  Launched 
6/29/44 

Commissioned  10/9/44 
Capt.  F.  L.  Baker  commanding 

CV-16  LEXINGTON  (ex-CABOT) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  7/15/41,  Launched 
9/26/42 

Commissioned  2/17/43 

Capt.  F.  B.  Stump  commanding 

CV-17  BUNKER  HILL 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  9/15/41,  Launched 
12/7/42 

Commissioned  5/25/43 

Capt.  J.  J.  Ballentine  commanding 

CV-18  WASP  (ex-ORISKANY) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  3/18/42,  Launched 
8/17/43 

Commissioned  11/24/43 

Capt.  C.  A.  F.  Sprague  commanding 

CV-19  HANCOCK  (ex-TICONDEROGA) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  1/26/43,  Launched 
1/24/44 

Commissioned  4/15/44 

Capt.  F.  C.  Dickey  commanding 

CV-20  BENNINGTON 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Authorized  12/23/41,  Keel  laid  12/15/42,  Launched 
2/26/44 

Commissioned  8/6/44 

Capt.  J.  B.  Sykes  commanding 

CV-21  BOXER 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  12/23/41,  Keel  laid  9/13/43,  Launched 
12/14/44 

Commissioned  4/16/45 

Capt.  D.  F.  Smith  commanding 

CV-22  (ex-CL-59)  INDEPENDENCE 
(ex-AMSTERDAM) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  5/1/41,  Launched 
8/22/42 
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USS  Enterprise  (CV-6) 


Reclassified  CV-22  1/10/42 

Commissioned  1/14/43 

Capt.  G.  R.  Fairlamb  Jr.  commanding 

CV-23  (ex-CL-61)  PRINCETON 

(ex-T  ALLAH  ASSEE) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  6/2/41,  Launched 
10/18/42 

Reclassified  CV-23  2/16/42 

Commissioned  2/25/43 

Capt.  G.  R.  Henderson  commanding 

CV-24  (ex-CL— 76)  BELLEAU  WOOD 

(ex-NEW  HAVEN) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  8/11/41,  Launched 
12/6/42 

Reclassified  CV-24  2/16/42 
Commissioned  3/31/43 
Capt.  A.  M.  Pride  commanding 

CV-25  (ex-CL-77)  COWPENS 

(ex-HUNTINGTON) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  11/17/41,  Launched 
1/17/43 

Reclassified  CV-25  3/27/42 

Commissioned  5/28/43 

Capt.  R.  P.  McConnell  commanding 

CV-26  (ex-CL-78)  MONTEREY  (ex-DAYTON) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 


Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  12/29/41,  Launched 
2/28/43 

Reclassified  CV-26  3/27/42 
Commissioned  6/17/43 
Capt.  L.  T.  Hundt  commanding 


CVL-27  (ex-CL-85,  ex-CV-27)  LANGLEY 
(ex-FARGO,  ex-CROWN  POINT) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  4/11/42,  Launched 
5/22/43 

Reclassified  CV-27  3/27/42 
Commissioned  8/31/43 
Capt.  W.  M.  Dillon  commanding 


CVL-28  (ex-CL-79,  ex-CV-28)  CABOT 
(ex-WILMINGTON) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  3/16/42,  Launched 
4/4/43 

Reclassified  CV-28  6/2/42 

Commissioned  7/24/43 

Capt.  M.  F.  Schoeffel  commanding 


CVL-29  (ex-CL-99,  ex-CV-29)  BATAAN 
(ex-BUFFALO) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  8/31/42,  Launched 
8/1/43 

Reclassified  CV-29  6/2/42 

Commissioned  11/17/43 

Capt.  V.  H.  Schaeffer  commanding 
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Various  aircraft  of  USS  Essex  (CVA-9)  shown  from  high  angle  view,  during  Mediterranean  cruise  of  1960 
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CVL-30  (ex-CL-100,  ex-CV-30)  SAN  JACINTO 
(ex-NEWARK,  ex-REPRISAL) 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  10/26/42,  Launched 
9/26/43 

Reclassified  CV-30  6/2/42 

Commissioned  12/15/43 

Capt.  H.  M.  Martin  commanding 

CV-31  BON  HOMME  RICHARD 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/1/43,  Launched 
4/29/44 

Commissioned  11/26/44 
Capt.  A.  O.  Rule  commanding 

CV-32  LEYTE  (ex-CROWN  POINT) 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/21/44,  Launched 
8/23/45 

Commissioned  4/11/46 

Capt.  H.  F.  MacComsey  commanding 

CV-33  KEARSARGE 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/1/44,  Launched 
5/5/45 

Commissioned  3/2/46 

Capt.  F.  J.  McKenna  commanding 

CV-34  ORISKANY 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/1/44,  Launched 
10/13/45 


Commissioned  9/25/50 

Capt.  P.  H.  Lyons  commanding 

CV-35  REPRISAL 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  7/1/44 
Construction  canceled  8/12/45 

CV-36  ANTIETAM 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/15/43,  Launched 
8/20/44 

Commissioned  1/28/45 
Capt.  J.  R.  Tague  commanding 

CV-37  PRINCETON  (ex-VALLEY  FORGE) 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  9/14/43,  Launched 
7/8/45 

Commissioned  11/18/45 

Capt.  J.  M.  Hoskins  commanding 

CV-38  SHANGRI  LA 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/15/43,  Launched 
2/24/44 

Commissioned  9/15/44 

Capt.  J.  D.  Barner  commanding 

CV-39  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/15/43,  Launched 
11/2/44 

Commissioned  6/3/45 

Capt.  L.  C.  Ramsey  commanding 


USS  Forrestal  (CVA-59) 
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CV-40  TARAWA 

Built  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/1/44,  Launched 
5/12/45 

Commissioned  12/8/45 

Capt.  A.  I.  Malstrom  commanding 

CVB-41  (ex-CV-41)  MIDWAY 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  10/27/43,  Launched 
3/20/45 

Reclassified  CVB-41  7/15/43 

Commissioned  9/10/45 

Capt.  J.  F.  Bolger  commanding 

CVB-42  (ex-CV-42)  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

(ex-CORAL  SEA) 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/1/43,  Launched 
4/29/45 

Reclassified  CVB-42  7/15/43 
Commissioned  10/27/45 
Capt.  A.  Soucek  commanding 

CVB—43  (ex-CV-43)  CORAL  SEA 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  7/10/44,  Launched 
4/2/46 

Reclassified  CVB-43  7/15/43 

Commissioned  10/1/47 

Capt.  A.  P.  Storrs  III  commanding 

CVB-44 

Construction  canceled  1/11/43 

CV-45  VALLEY  FORGE 

Built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  9/7/44,  Launched 
11/18/45 

Commissioned  11/3/46 

Capt.  J.  W.  Harris  commanding 

CV-46  IWO  JIMA 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  1/29/45 
Construction  canceled  8/12/45 

CV-47  PHILIPPINE  SEA  (ex-WRIGHT) 

Built  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  8/19/44,  Launched 
9/5/45 

Commissioned  5/11/46 

Capt.  D.  S.  Cornwell  commanding 

CVL-48  SAIPAN 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  7/10/44,  Launched 
7/8/45 

Commissioned  7/14/46 

Capt.  J.  G.  Crommelin  commanding 

CVL-49  WRIGHT 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.  J. 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  8/21/44,  Launched 
9/1/45 

Commissioned  2/9/47 

Capt.  F.  T.  Ward  commanding 


USS  Franklin  (CV-13)  saved  in  best  tradition  of 
“Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 


CV-50-55 

Construction  canceled  3/27/45 
CVB-56-57 

Construction  canceled  3/28/45 

CVA-58  UNITED  STATES 

Keel  laid  18  April  1949  at  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Construction  canceled  4/23/49 

CVA-59  (ex-CVB-59)  FORRESTAL 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  3/10/51,  Keel  laid  7/14/52,  Launched 
12/11/54 

Commissioned  10/1/55 

Capt.  R.  L.  Johnson  commanding 

CVA-60  SARATOGA 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Authorized  7/19/40,  Keel  laid  12/16/52,  Launched 
10/8/55 

Commissioned  4/14/56 
Capt.  R.  J.  Stroh  commanding 

CVA-61  RANGER 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  8/2/54,  Launched 
9/29/56 

Commissioned  8/10/57 

Capt.  C.  T.  Booth  II  commanding 

CVA-62  INDEPENDENCE 

Built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  7/1/55,  Launched 
6/6/58 

Commissioned  1/10/59 

Capt.  R.  Y.  McElroy  Jr.  commanding 

CVA-63  KITTY  HAWK 

Built  at  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden, 
N.J. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/27/56,  Launched 
5/21/60 

Commissioned  4/29/61 

Capt.  W.  F.  Bringle  commanding 

CVA-64  CONSTELLATION 

Built  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  9/14/57,  Launched 
10/8/60 
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Commissioned  10/27/61 
Capt.  T.  J.  Walker  commanding 

CVA(N)-65  ENTERPRISE 

Built  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  2/4/58,  Launched 
9/24/60 


Commissioned  11/25/61 

Capt.  V.  P.  de  Poix  commanding 

CVA-66  AMERICA 

Building  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/9/61,  Launching 
scheduled  for  2/1/64 


Part  B— ESCORT  AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 


The  Classification  AVG,  “Aircraft  Escort 
Vessel,”  was  first  assigned  on  31  March  1941. 
The  classification  was  changed  to  ACV,  “Auxil- 
iary Aircraft  Carrier,”  on  20  August  1942,  and 
to  CVE,  “Escort  Aircraft  Carrier,”  on  15  July 
1943.  The  classifications  CVU,  “Utility  Aircraft 
Carrier,”  and  CVHE,  “Escort  Helicopter  Air- 
craft Carrier,”  were  assigned  some  ships  after 
12  May  1955.  The  classification  LPH,  “Am- 
phibious Assault  Ship,”  was  assigned  in  some 
instances  after  27  October  1955.  The  classifica- 
tion CVHA,  “Assault  Helicopter  Aircraft  Car- 
rier,” was  used  after  17  December  1954.  For 
simplicity,  then,  the  classification  “CVE”  is 
used  in  the  alphabetical  list,  the  class  grouping 
list,  and  the  class  statistical  summary  list.  The 
numerical  list,  however,  uses  the  name  and 
classification  of  each  ship  at  the  time  it  was 
commissioned.  Classification  changes  of  an  in- 
dividual ship  made  subsequent  to  commission- 
ing will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual ship.  The  alphabetical  list  contains  all 
names  assigned  by  the  United  States  Navy  to 
escort  aircraft  carriers.  Names  canceled  or 
later  changed  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS  (CVE-99) 
♦ALAVA  BAY  (CVE-103) 

*ALAZON  BAY  (CVE-55) 

*ALAZON  BAY  (CVE-94) 
♦ALIKULA  BAY  (CVE-57) 
*ALTAMAHA  (CVE-6) 

ALTAMAHA  (CVE-18) 
*ANGUILLA  BAY  (CVE-58) 
♦ANGUILLA  BAY  (CVE-96) 

ANZIO  (CVE-57) 

♦ASTROLABE  BAY  (CVE-60) 
♦ASTROLABE  BAY  (CVE-97) 
ATTU  (CVE-102) 

BADOENG  STRAIT-  (CVE-116) 
♦BAFFINS  (CVE-35) 

BAIROKO  (CVE-115) 

♦BARNES  (CVE-7) 

BARNES  (CVE-20) 

♦BASTIAN  (CVE-37) 

♦BASTOGNE  (CVE-124) 


BISMARCK  SEA  (CVE-95) 

♦BLOCK  ISLAND  (CVE-8) 

BLOCK  ISLAND  (CVE-21) 

BLOCK  ISLAND  (CVE-106) 

BOGUE  (CVE-9) 

♦BOLINAS  (CVE-36) 
BOUGAINVILLE  (CVE-100) 
♦BRETON  (CVE-10) 

BRETON  (CVE-23) 

♦BUCARELI  BAY  (CVE-61) 
♦BUCARELI  BAY  (CVE-98) 

CAPE  ESPERANCE  (CVE-88) 
CAPE  GLOUCESTER  (CVE-109) 
CARD  (CVE-11) 

♦CARNEGIE  (CVE-38) 
CASABLANCA  (CVE-55) 

♦CHAPIN  BAY  (CVE-63) 

♦CHAPIN  BAY  (CVE-99) 

CHARGER  (CVE-30) 

♦CHATHAM  (CVE-32) 

CHENANGO  (CVE-28) 
COMMENCEMENT  BAY  (CVE-105) 
COPAHEE  (CVE-12) 

♦CORAL  SEA  (CVE-57) 

♦CORDOVA  (CVE-39) 

CORE  (CVE-13) 

CORREGIDOR  (CVE-58) 

♦CROATAN  (CVE-14) 

CROATAN  (CVE-25) 

♦DELGADA  (CVE-40) 

♦DIDRICKSON  BAY  (CVE-64) 
♦DIDRICKSON  BAY  (CVE-100) 
♦DOLOMI  BAY  (CVE-65) 

♦DOLOMI  BAY  (CVE-101) 

♦EDISTO  (CVE-41) 

♦ELBOUR  BAY  (CVE-66) 

♦ELBOUR  BAY  (CVE-102) 
♦ENIWETOK  (CVE-125) 

♦ESTERO  (CVE-42) 

FANSHAW  BAY  (CVE-70) 
♦FORTAZELA  BAY  (CVE-72) 
♦FROSTY  BAY  (CVE-112) 

GAMBIER  BAY  (CVE-73) 

GILBERT  ISLANDS  (CVE-107) 
♦GLACIER  (CVE-33) 
GUADALCANAL  (CVE-60) 
♦HAMLIN  (CVE-15) 

♦HOBART  BAY  (CVE-113) 
HOGGATT  BAY  (CVE-75) 
HOLLANDIA  (CVE-97) 

♦JAMAICA  (CVE-43) 

KADASHAN  BAY  (CVE-76) 
♦KAITA  BAY  (CVE-78) 

KALININ  BAY  (CVE-68) 
♦KANALKU  BAY  (CVE-77) 

KASAAN  BAY  (CVE-69) 
♦KEWEENAW  (CVE-44) 

KITKUN  BAY  (CVE-71) 

KULA  GULF  (CVE-108) 
KWAJALEIN  (CVE-98) 
♦LINGAYEN  (CVE-126) 
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LISCOME  BAY  (CVE-56) 

LONG  ISLAND  (CVE-1) 

LUNGA  POINT  (CVE-94) 
MAKASSAR  STRAIT  (CVE-91) 
MAKIN  ISLAND  (CVE-93) 
MANILA  BAY  (CVE-61) 
MARCUS  ISLAND  (CVE-77) 
MATANIKAU  (CVE-101) 

*MC  CLURE  (CVE-45) 

♦MIDWAY  (CVE-63) 

MINDORO  (CVE-120) 

MISSION  BAY  (CVE-59) 
♦MOSSER  BAY  (CVE-114) 
MUNDA  (CVE-104) 

NASSAU  (CVE-16) 

♦NASSUK  BAY  (CVE-67) 
NATOMA  BAY  (CVE-62) 
NEHENTA  BAY  (CVE-74) 
♦NIANTIC  (CVE-46) 

♦OKINAWA  (CVE-127) 
OMMANEY  BAY  (CVE-79) 
PALAU  (CVE-122) 

♦PERDIDO  (CVE-47) 

PETROF  BAY  (CVE-80) 

POINT  CRUZ  (CVE-119) 
♦PORTAGE  BAY  (CVE-115) 
♦PRINCE  (CVE-45) 

♦PRINCE  WILLIAM  (CVE-19) 
PRINCE  WILLIAM  (CVE-31) 
PUGET  SOUND  (CVE-113) 
♦PYBUS  (CVE-34) 

RABAUL  (CVE-121) 

RENDOVA  (CVE-114) 

ROI  (CVE-103) 

RUDYERD  BAY  (CVE-81) 
SAGINAW  BAY  (CVE-82) 
SAIDOR  (CVE-117) 

♦ST.  ANDREWS  (CVE-49) 

♦ST.  ANDREWS  BAY  (CVE-107) 
♦ST.  GEORGE  (CVE-17) 

♦ST.  JOSEPH  (CVE-50) 

♦ST.  JOSEPH  BAY  (CVE-105) 

ST.  LO  (CVE-63) 

♦ST.  SIMON  (CVE-51) 
SALAMAUA  (CVE-96) 
SALERNO  BAY  (CVE-110) 
♦SALTERY  BAY  (CVE-117) 

♦SAN  ALBERTO  BAY  (CVE-116) 
♦SANDY  BAY  (CVE-118) 
SANGAMON  (CVE-26) 

SANTEE  (CVE-29) 

SARGENT  BAY  (CVE-83) 

SAVO  ISLAND  (CVE-78) 
SHAMROCK  BAY  (CVE-84) 
SHIPLEY  BAY  (CVE-85) 
SIBONEY  (CVE-112) 

SICILY  (CVE-118) 

SITKOH  BAY  (CVE-86) 
SOLOMONS  (CVE-67) 

STEAMER  BAY  (CVE-87) 
♦SUNSET  (CVE-48) 

♦SUNSET  (CVE-106) 

SUWANEE  (CVE-27) 

TAKANIS  BAY  (CVE-89) 
♦TANANEK  BAY  (CVE-88) 
THETIS  BAY  (CVE-901 
TINIAN  (CVE-123) 

♦TONOWEK  BAY  (CVE-104) 
♦TOTEM  BAY  (CVE-111) 
TRIPOLI  (CVE-64) 
♦TROCADERO  BAY  (CVE-119) 
TULAGI  (CVE-72) 

♦ULITAKA  BAY  (CVE-91) 
VELLA  GULF  (CVE-111) 
♦VERMILLION  (CVE-52) 
♦VERMILLION  BAY  (CVE-108) 
WAKE  ISLAND  (CVE-65) 


WHITE  PLAINS  (CVE-66) 
♦WILLAPA  (CVE-53) 
♦WILLAPA  BAY  (CVE-109) 
WINDHAM  BAY  (CVE-92) 
♦WINJAH  (CVE-54) 

♦WINJAH  BAY  (CVE-110) 
♦WOODCLIFFE  BAY  (CVE-93) 


CLASS  GROUPING  LIST 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  those  ships  transferred 
to  the  United  Kingdom.) 


LONG  ISLAND  (CVE-1) 
Class: 


BOGUE  (CVE-9)  Class: 


SANGAMON  (CVE-26) 
Class : 

CHARGER  (CVE-30) 

Clsss  * 

CASABLANCA  (CVE-55) 
OIhss * 

COMMENCEMENT  BAY 
(CVE-105)  Class: 
CVE-128  (Unnamed)  Class: 


1. 

(Numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
were  not  used.) 

(6,  7,  8),  9,  (10),  11,  12, 
13,  (14,  15),  16,  (17),  18, 
(19),  20, 21,  (22),  23,  (24), 

25,  31,  (32  through  54  in- 
clusive). 

26,  27,  28,  29. 

30. 

55  through  104  inclusive. 
105  through  127  inclusive. 
128  through  139  inclusive. 


(Numbers  124  through  127  (COMMENCEMENT  BAY 
Class)  and  all  of  CVE-128  Class  were  canceled.) 


CLASS  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  LIST 

There  were  no  authorization  acts  specifically 
for  escort  carriers.  Begun  as  an  auxiliary  type, 
escort  carriers  were  included  in  the  general 
authorizations  for  auxiliary  ships.  Pertinent 
extracts  from  these  general  authorizations 
follow: 

Act  of  27  March  193 It'. 

“ . . . The  composition  of  the  United  States  Navy  with 
respect  to  the  categories  of  vessels  limited  by  the 
treaties  signed  at  Washington,  February  6,  1922,  and 
at  London,  April  22,  1930,  is  hereby  established  at  the 
limit  prescribed  by  those  treaties. 

“ . . Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  . . . the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to 
replace,  by  vessels  of  modern  design  and  construction, 
vessels  in  the  Navy  in  the  categories  limited  by  the 
treaties  . . . when  their  replacement  is  permitted  by  the 
said  treaties:  ...” 

Act  of  19  July  19ItO: 

“ . . . The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
further  authorized  to  acquire  and  convert  or  to  under- 
take the  construction  of — . . . (b)  One  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  auxiliary  vessels  of  such  size,  type,  and  design 
as  he  may  consider  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
national  defense.” 

Act  of  9 September  19 U0: 

“Alterations  to  naval  vessels,  including  the  acquisition 
and  conversion  of  vessels  for  naval  auxiliaries  of  all 
kinds,  $75,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
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USS  Iwo  Jima  (LPH-2) 


USS  Forrestal  (CVA-59) 


Act  of  24  May  1941  : 

“ . . . The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  acquire  or  convert  or  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
of  auxiliary  vessels  of  such  size,  type  and  design  as  he 
may  consider  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  national 
defense,  ...” 

Act  of  17  December  1941: 

“Increase  and  replacement  of  naval  vessels — Con- 
struction and  Machinery:  . . . that  Public  Law  Num- 
bered 72,  77th  Congress,  approved  May  24,  1941,  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  words  ‘five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  tons’  and  inserting  the  words  ‘one 
million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons’  in  lieu 
thereof:  ...” 

Act  of  9 July  1942: 

“ . . . The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  acquire  and  convert  or  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  auxiliary  vessels  of  such  size,  type,  and  design  as  he 
may  consider  best  suited  for  the  purposes  of  national 
defense,  ...” 

Act  of  17  June  1943 : 

“ . . . The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorized  to  acquire  and  convert  or  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  one  million  tons  of  auxiliary  vessels  of 
such  size,  type,  and  design  as  he  may  consider  best 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
such  vessels  to  be  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  au- 
thorized. 

“Section  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  any  vessel  intended  for  operation  by  the 
United  States  Navy,  the  construction  or  acquisition  and 
conversion  of  which  was  heretofore  or  is  hereafter 
authorized  for  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Navy 
Department  in  all  matters  of  design  and  construction  or 
conversion,  and  the  control,  custody,  and  sole  right  of 
possession  of  such  vessel  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Navy  Department  upon  the  completion  of  such  con- 
struction or  conversion  . . . limited  to  the  tonnage  au- 
thorization contained  in  section  one  hereof  and  to 
similar  authorizations  heretofore  or  hereafter  enacted 

ff 

Act  of  17  December  1943: 

“ . . . the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby  authorized 
to  acquire  and  convert  or  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  or  such  por- 
tion thereof  as  may  be  directed  by  the  President,  of 
auxiliary  vessels  ...  to  be  of  such  size,  type,  and  design 
as  the  Secretary  may  consider  best  suited  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  ...” 


LONG  ISLAND  Class 
CVE-1 

Displacement:  7,886  tons 
Length  overall : 492' 

Beam:  69'6";  Extreme  width  at  flight  deck:  102' 
Draft:  25'6" 

Speed:  16  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  190;  Enl. : 780 
Aircrsf t * 21 

Armament:  (1)  5''/38  cal.,  (2)  3'750  cal. 
Catapults:  (1)  Flight  deck  (forward) 

Engines:  Mfr. : Busch  Sulzer;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  shaft  horsepower:  8,500 
Fuel:  Diesel  oil:  427,056  gals.;  Gasoline:  105,165 
gals. 

(Note:  Armament  note  under  Lexington  class  applies  also  to 
CVE's.) 

BOGUE  Class 

CVE-9  through  25,  31 
Displacement:  7,800  tons 
Length  overall:  495'8" 

Beam:  69'6"  Extreme  width  at  flight  deck:  111'6" 
Draft:  26' 

Speed:  18  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  110,  Enl.:  780 
Aircraft:  28 

Armament:  (2)  5"/38  cal.,  (10)  twin  40  mm. 
Catapults : 

(1)  Flight  deck  (forward)  (12,  16,  18,  20,  21, 
23,  25) 

(2)  Flight  deck  (forward)  (9,  11,  13,  31) 
Engines : Mfr. : Al.  Ch. ; Type : Geared  turbine 
Designed  shaft  horsepower:  8,500 

Boilers:  Mfr.:  F.  W. ; No.:  (2) 

Fuel: 

Oil:  724,248  gals.;  Diesel  oil:  227,934  gals. 
Gasoline:  186,286  gals. 

SANGAMON  Class 

CVE-26  through  29 
Displacement:  11,400  tons 
Length  overall:  553' 

Beam:  75';  Extreme  width  at  flight  deck:  114'3" 
Draft:  32' 

Speed:  18  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  120;  Enl.:  960 
Aircraft:  30 

Armament:  (2)  5"/38  cal.,  (2)  quad.  40  mm.,  (10) 
twin  40  mm. 

Catapults:  (2)  Flight  deck  (forward) 

Engines: 

Mfr.:  G.E.  (26,  27);  Wstgh.  (28,  29) 

Type : Geared  turbine 
Designed  shaft  horsepower:  13,500 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  B.W.;  No.:  (4) 

Fuel: 

Oil:  1,574,916  gals.;  Diesel  oil:  105,840  gals. 
Gasoline:  148,285  gals. 
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USS  Franklin  (CV-13) 


CHARGER  Class 
CVE-30 

Displacement:  8,000  tons 
Length  overall:  492' 

Beam:  69'6";  Extreme  width  at  flight  deck:  111'2" 
Draft:  26'3" 

Speed : 18  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  66;  Enl. : 790 
Aircraft*  21 

Armament:  (1)  5"/51  cal.,  (2)  3"/50  cal. 
Catapults:  (1)  Flight  deck  (forward) 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Sun  Doxford;  Type:  Diesel 
Designed  shaft  horsepower:  8,500 
Fuel: 

Diesel  oil:  958,188  gals. 

Gasoline:  96,600  gals. 

CASABLANCA  Class 

CVE-55  through  104 
Displacement:  7,800  tons 
Length  overall:  512'3'' 

Beam:  65';  Extreme  width  at  flight  deck:  108'1" 
Draft:  22’6'' 

Speed : 19  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  110;  Enl.:  750 
Aircraft:  28 

Armament:  (1)  5"/38  cal.,  (8)  twin  40  mm. 
Catapults:  (1)  Flight  deck  (forward) 

Engines:  Mfr.:  Nordberg;  Type:  Reciprocating 
Designed  shaft  horsepower:  9,000 
Boilers : 

Mfr.: 

B. W.  (55—58,  62—64,  68—70,  77,  78,  81, 
82,  92,  93,  98,  99,  101,  102) 

C. E.  (59—61,  66,  67,  72—74,  80,  86—89, 
94,  104) 

F.W.  (65,  71,  75,  76,  79,  83—85,  90,  91, 
95—97,  100,  103) 

No.:  (4) 

Fuel : 

Oil:  631,596  gals.;  Diesel  oil:  3,150  gals. 
Gasoline:  129,713  gals. 

COMMENCEMENT  BAY  Class 

CVE-105  through  127 
Displacement:  11,373  tons 
Length  overall:  557'1" 

Beam : 75' ; Extreme  width  at  flight  deck : 105'2" 
Draft:  32' 

Speed:  19  k. 

Complement:  Off.:  116;  Enl.:  950 
Armament:  (2)  5"/38  cal.,  (3)  quad.  40  mm.,  (12) 
twin  40  mm. 

Catapults:  (2)  Flight  deck  (forward) 


USS  Cabot  (CVL-28) 


Engines:  Mfr.:  Al.  Ch.;  Type:  Geared  turbine 
Designed  shaft  horsepower:  16,000 
Boilers:  Mfr.:  C.E.;  No.:  (4) 

Fuel: 

Oil:  937,020  gals.;  Diesel  oil:  100,842  gals. 
Gasoline:  150,806  gals. 


NUMERICAL  LIST 


AVG-l  LONG  ISLAND 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.1 

Authorized  9/9/40,  Launched  1/11/40 
Acquired  3/6/41,  Commissioned  6/2/41 
Comdr.  D.  B.  Duncan  commanding 

AVG-2  through  5:  Numbers  not  used. 

ACV-6  HMS  BATTLER  (ex-ALTAMAHA) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Acquired  10/31/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  10/31/42 

ACV-7  HMS  ATTACKER  (ex-BARNES) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Acquired  9/30/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  9/30/42 

ACV-8  HMS  HUNTER  (ex-BLOCK  ISLAND) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Acquired  1/9/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  1/9/43 
ACV-9  BOGUE 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Launched  1/15/42 
Acquired  5/1/42,  Commissioned  9/26/42 
Capt.  G.  E.  Short  commanding 

ACV-10  HMS  CHASER  (ex-BRETON) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Acquired  4/9/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  4/9/43 
ACV-11  CARD 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Launched  2/21/42 
Acquired  5/1/42,  Commissioned  11/8/42 
Capt.  J.  B.  Sykes  commanding 

i Converted  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. 
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AVG-12  COPAHEE 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Launched  10/21/41 

Acquired  2/8/42,  Commissioned  6/15/42 
Comdr.  J.  G.  Farrell  commanding 

ACV-13  CORE 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Acquired  5/1/42 
Launched  5/15/42,  Commissioned  12/10/42 
Capt.  M.  R.  Greer  commanding 

ACV-14  HMS  FENCER  (ex-CROATAN) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 

Acquired  2/27/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  2/27/43 

ACV-15  HMS  STALKER  (ex-HAMLIN) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Acquired  12/21/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  12/21/42 
ACV-16  NASSAU 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Launched  4/4/42 
Acquired  5/1/42,  Commissioned  8/20/42 
Comdr.  A.  K.  Doyle  commanding 

ACV-17  HMS  PURSUER  (ex-ST.  GEORGE) 

Built  at  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 

Acquired  6/14/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  6/14/43 

ACV-18  ALTAMAHA 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Acquired  5/1/42 
Launched  5/22/42,  Commissioned  9/15/42 
Capt.  J.  R.  Tate  commanding 

ACV-19  HMS  STRIKER  (ex-PRINCE  WILLIAM) 

Built  at  Western  Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Acquired  4/28/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  4/28/43 
ACV-20  BARNES 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  5/24/41,  Acquired  5/1/42 
Launched  5/22/42,  Commissioned  2/20/43 
Capt.  C.  D.  Glover  commanding 

ACV-21  BLOCK  ISLAND 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Acquired  5/1/42 
Launched  6/6/42,  Commissioned  3/8/43 
Capt.  L.  C.  Ramsey  commanding 

ACV-22  HMS  SEARCHER 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Acquired  7/27/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  4/7/43 
ACV-23  BRETON 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Acquired  5/1/42 
Launched  6/27/42,  Commissioned  4/12/43 
Capt.  E.  C.  Ewen  commanding 


ACV-24  HMS  RAVAGER 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Acquired  5/1/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  4/25/43 
ACV-25  CROATAN 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Acquired  5/1/42 
Launched  8/1/42,  Commissioned  4/28/43 
Capt.  J.  B.  Lyon  commanding 

ACV-26  SANGAMON  (ex-AO-28) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.  J.1 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Launched  11/4/39 
Acquired  10/22/40,  Commissioned  8/25/42 
Comdr.  C.  W.  Wieber  commanding 

ACV-27  SUWANNEE  (ex-AO-33) 

Built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co., 
Kearny,  N.  J.1 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Launched  3/4/39 
Acquired  6/26/41,  Commissioned  9/24/42 
Capt.  J.  J.  Clark  commanding 

ACV-28  CHENANGO  (ex-AO-31) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.2 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Launched  1/4/39 
Acquired  5/31/41,  Commissioned  9/19/42 
Capt.  B.  H.  Wyatt  commanding 

ACV-29  SANTEE  (ex-AO-29) 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa.3 4 * 

Authorized  7/19/40,  Launched  3/4/39 
Acquired  10/30/40,  Commissioned  8/24/42 
Capt.  W.  D.  Sample  commanding 

AVG-30  CHARGER 

Built  at  Sun  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Chester, 
Pa. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Launched  3/1/41 
Acquired  10/4/41,  Commissioned  3/3/42 
Capt.  T.  L.  Sprague  commanding 

ACV-31  PRINCE  WILLIAM 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.1 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  5/18/42 
Launched  8/23/42,  Commissioned  4/9/43 
Capt.  H.  E.  Regan  commanding 

CVE-32  HMS  SLINGER  (ex-CHATHAM) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.6 

Keel  laid  5/25/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  8/11/43 
CVE-33  HMS  ATHELING  (ex-GLACIER) 

Built  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
Keel  laid  6/9/42,  Commissioned  7/3/43,  Transferred 
to  U.K.  7/31/43 
ACV-34  PYBUS 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  6/23/42 
Launched  10/7/42,  Commissioned  5/31/43 
Capt.  J.  R.  Tague  commanding 
Transferred  to  U.K.  8/6/43  and  renamed  EM- 
PEROR 


1 Converted  at  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.,  New- 
port News,  Va. 

2 Converted  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Staten  Island  Yard,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

3 Converted  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

4 Completed  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

B Completed  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 
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USS  Langley  (CV-1),  Navy’s  first  carrier 


ACV-35  BAFFINS 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  7/18/42 
Launched  10/18/42,  Commissioned  6/28/43 
Capt.  W.  L.  Reese  commanding 
Transferred  to  U.K.  7/19/43  and  renamed  AMEER 

CVE-36  BOLINAS 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  8/3/42 
Launched  11/11/42,  Commissioned  7/22/43 
Capt.  H.  L.  Meadow  commanding 
Transferred  to  U.K.  8/2/43  and  renamed  BEGUM 

CVE-37  TRUMPETER  (ex-BASTIAN) 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Keel  laid  8/25/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  8/4/43 

CVE-38  CARNEGIE 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Authorized  12/17/41,  Keel  laid  9/9/42 
Launched  12/30/42,  Commissioned  8/9/43 
Capt.  W.  C.  Gilbert  commanding 
Transferred  to  U.K.  8/12/43  and  renamed  EM- 
PRESS 

CVE-39  HMS  KHEDIVE  (ex-CORDOVA) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  9/22/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  8/25/43 

CVE-40  HMS  SPEAKER  (ex-DELGADA) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.6 

Keel  laid  10/9/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  11/20/43 

CVE-41  HMS  NABOB  (ex-EDISTO) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma  W ash 

Keel  laid  10/20/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  9/7/43 

CVE-42  HMS  PREMIER  (ex-ESTERO) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  10/31/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  11/3/43 

CVE-43  HMS  SHAH  (ex-JAMAICA) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/13/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  9/27/43 


CVE-44  HMS  PATROLLER  (ex-KEWEENAW) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  11/27/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  10/22/43 

CVE-45  HMS  RAJAH  (ex-PRINCE,  ex-McCLURE) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.6 

Keel  laid  12/17/42,  Transferred  to  U.K.  1/17/44 

CVE-46  HMS  RANEE  (ex-NIANTIC) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  1/5/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  11/8/43 

CVE-47  HMS  TROUNCER  (ex-PERDIDO) 

Built  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Keel  laid  2/1/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  1/31/44 

CVE-48  HMS  THANE  (ex-SUNSET) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma  2ish 

Keel  laid  2/23/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  11/19/43 

CVE-49  HMS  QUEEN  (ex-ST.  ANDREWS) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/12/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  12/7/43 

CVE-50  HMS  RULER  (ex-ST.  JOSEPH) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  3/25/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  12/22/43 

CVE-51  HMS  ARBITER  (ex-ST.  SIMON) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  4/26/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  12/31/43 

CVE-52  HMS  SMITER  (ex-VERMILLION) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/10/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  1/20/44 

CVE-53  HMS  PUNCHER  (ex-WILLAPA) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  5/21/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  2/5/44 


5 Completed  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oresr. 
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USS  Lexington  (CV-2)  at  Coral  Sea 


CVE-54  HMS  REAPER  (ex-WINJAH) 

Built  at  Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Keel  laid  6/5/43,  Transferred  to  U.K.  2/18/44 

ACV-55  CASABLANCA  (ex-ALAZON  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  4/5/43 
Acquired  7/8/43,  Commissioned  7/8/43 
Capt.  S.  W.  Gallaway  commanding 

CVE-56  LISCOME  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 


Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  4/19/43 
Acquired  8/7/43,  Commissioned  8/7/43 
Capt.  I.  D.  Wiltsie  commanding 

CVE-57  ANZIO  (ex-CORAL  SEA,  ex-ALIKULA 
BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  5/1/43 
Acquired  8/27/43,  Commissioned  8/27/43 
Capt.  H.  W.  Taylor  Jr.  commanding 

CVE-58  CORREGIDOR  (ex-ANGUILLA  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  5/12/43 


“Lexington  and  Yorktown  planes  destroy  Shoho  in  Coral  Sea” 
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Acquired  8/31/43,  Commissioned  8/31/43 
Capt.  R.  L.  Bowman  commanding 

CVE-59  MISSION  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  5/26/43 
Acquired  9/13/43,  Commissioned  9/13/43 
Capt.  W.  L.  Rees  commanding 

CVE-60  GUADALCANAL  (ex-ASTROLABE 
BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  6/5/43 
Acquired  9/25/43,  Commissioned  9/25/43 
Capt.  D.  V.  Gallery  commanding 

CVE-61  MANILA  BAY  (ex-BUCARELI  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  7/10/43 
Acquired  10/5/43,  Commissioned  10/5/43 
Capt.  B.  L.  Braun  commanding 

CVE-62  NATOMA  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  7/20/43 
Acquired  10/14/43,  Commissioned  10/14/43 
Capt.  H.  L.  Meadow  commanding 

CVE-63  ST.  LO  (ex-MIDWAY,  ex-CHAPIN  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  8/17/43 
Acquired  10/23/43,  Commissioned  10/23/43 
Capt.  F.  J.  McKenna  commanding 

CVE-64  TRIPOLI  (ex-DIDRICKSON  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  9/2/43 
Acquired  10/31/43,  Commissioned  10/31/43 
Capt.  W.  G.  Switzer  commanding 

CVE-65  WAKE  ISLAND  (ex-DOLOMI  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  9/15/43 
Acquired  11/7/43,  Commissioned  11/7/43 
Capt.  J.  R.  Tague  commanding 

CVE-66  WHITE  PLAINS  (ex-ELBOUR  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  9/27/43 
Acquired  11/15/43,  Commissioned  11/15/43 
Capt.  O.  A.  Weller  commanding 

CVE-67  SOLOMONS  (ex-NASSUK  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  10/6/43 
Acquired  11/21/43,  Commissioned  11/21/43 
Capt.  M.  E.  Crist  commanding 

CVE-68  KALININ  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  10/15/43 
Acquired  11/27/43,  Commissioned  11/27/43 
Capt.  C.  R.  Brown  commanding 

CVE-69  KASAAN  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  10/24/43 
Acquired  12/4/43,  Commissioned  12/4/43 
Capt.  B.  E.  Grow  commanding 


CVE-70  FANSHAW  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  11/1/43 
Acquired  12/9/43,  Commissioned  12/9/43 
Capt.  D.  P.  Johnson  commanding 

CVE-71  KITKUN  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  11/8/43 
Acquired  12/15/43,  Commissioned  12/15/43 
Capt.  J.  P.  Whitney  commanding 

CVE-72  TULAGI  (ex-FORTEZELA  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  11/15/43 
Acquired  12/21/43,  Commissioned  12/21/43 
Capt.  J.  C.  Cronin  commanding 

CVE-73  GAMBIER  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  11/22/43 
Acquired  12/28/43,  Commissioned  12/28/43 
Capt.  H.  H.  Goodwin  commanding 

CVE-74  NEHENTA  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  11/28/43 
Acquired  1/3/44,  Commissioned  1/3/44 
Capt.  H.  B.  Butterfield  commanding 

CVE-75  HOGGATT  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  12/4/43 
Acquired  1/11/44,  Commissioned  1/11/44 
Capt.  W.  V.  Saunders  commanding 

CVE-76  KADASHAN  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  12/11/43 
Acquired  1/18/44,  Commissioned  1/18/44 
Capt.  R.  N.  Hunter  commanding 

CVE-77  MARCUS  ISLAND  (ex-KANALKU  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  12/16/43 
Acquired  1/26/44,  Commissioned  1/26/44 
Capt.  C.  F.  Greber  commanding 

CVE-78  SAVO  ISLAND  (ex-KAITA  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  12/22/43 
Acquired  2/3/44,  Commissioned  2/3/44 
Capt.  C.  E.  Ekstrom  commanding 

CVE-79  OMMANEY  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  12/29/43 
Acquired  2/11/44,  Commissioned  2/11/44 
Capt.  H.  L.  Young  commanding 

CVE-80  PETROF  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  1/5/44 
Acquired  2/18/44,  Commissioned  2/18/44 
Capt.  J.  L.  Kane  commanding 

CVE-81  RUDYERD  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  1/12/44 
Acquired  2/25/44,  Commissioned  2/25/44 
Capt.  C.  S.  Smiley  commanding 
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USS  Ranger  (CV-4) 


USS  Long  Island  (AVG-1) 


USS  Langley  (CVL-27) 


USS  Wasp  (CV-7) 


USS  Wright  (CVL-49) 
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USS  Oriskany  (CVA-34) 


CVE-82  SAGINAW  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  1/19/44 
Acquired  3/2/44,  Commissioned  3/2/44 
Capt.  F.  C.  Sutton  commanding 

CVE-83  SARGENT  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  1/31/44 
Acquired  3/9/44,  Commissioned  3/9/44 
Capt.  W.  T.  Rassieur  commanding 

CVE-84  SHAMROCK  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  2/4/44 
Acquired  3/15/44,  Commissioned  3/15/44 
Capt.  F.  T.  Ward  Jr.  commanding 

CVE-85  SHIPLEY  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  2/12/44 
Acquired  3/21/44,  Commissioned  3/21/44 
Capt.  E.  T.  Neale  commanding 

CVE-86  SITKOH  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  6/17/43,  Launched  2/19/44 
Acquired  3/28/44,  Commissioned  3/28/44 
Capt.  R.  G.  Lockhart  commanding 

CVE-87  STEAMER  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  2/26/44 
Acquired  4/4/44,  Commissioned  4/4/44 
Capt.  S.  Teller  commanding 

CVE-88  CAPE  ESPERANCE  (ex-TANANEK 
BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  3/3/44 


Acquired  4/9/44,  Commissioned  4/9/44 
Capt.  R.  W.  Bockius  commanding 

CVE-89  TAKANIS  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Auhorized  12/17/43,  Launched  3/10/44 
Acquired  4/15/44,  Commissioned  4/15/44 
Capt.  A.  R.  Brady  commanding 

CVE-90  THETIS  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  3/16/44 
Acquired  4/21/44,  Commissioned  4/21/44 
Capt.  D.  E.  Wilcox  commanding 

CVE-91  MAKASSAR  STRAIT  (ex-ULITAKA 
BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  3/22/44 
Acquired  4/27/44,  Commissioned  4/27/44 
Capt.  W.  K.  Berner  commanding 

CVE-92  WINDHAM  BAY 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  3/29/44 
Acquired  5/3/44,  Commissioned  5/3/44 
Capt.  C.  W.  Oexle  commanding 

CVE-93  MAKIN  ISLAND  (ex-WOODCLIFFE 
BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  4/5/44 
Acquired  5/9/44,  Commissioned  5/9/44 
Capt.  W.  B.  Whaley  commanding 

CVE-94  LUNGA  POINT  (ex-ALAZON  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  4/11/44 
Acquired  5/14/44,  Commissioned  5/14/44 
Capt.  G.  A.  T.  Washburn  commanding 


Flak  covers  sky  in  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz 
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CVE-95  BISMARCK  SEA 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  4/17/44 
Acquired  5/20/44,  Commissioned  5/20/44 
Capt.  J.  L.  Pratt  commanding 

CVE-96  SALAMAUA  (ex-ANGUILLA  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  4/22/44 
Acquired  5/26/44,  Commissioned  5/26/44 
Capt.  J.  I.  Taylor  commanding 

CVE-97  HOLLANDIA  (ex-ASTROLABE  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  4/28/44 
Acquired  6/1/44,  Commissioned  6/1/44 
Capt.  C.  L.  Lee  commanding 

CVE-98  KWAJALEIN  (ex-BUCARELI  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  5/4/44 
Acquired  6/7/44,  Commissioned  6/7/44 
Capt.  R.  C.  Warrack  commanding 

CVE-99  ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS  (ex-CHAPIN 
BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  5/10/44 
Acquired  6/13/44,  Commissioned  6/13/44 
Capt.  M.  E.  A.  Gouin  commanding 

CVE-100  BOUGANVILLE  (ex-DIDRICKSON 
BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  5/16/44 
Acquired  6/18/44,  Commissioned  6/18/44 
Capt.  C.  A.  Bond  commanding 

CVE-101  MANTANIKAU  (ex-DOLOMI  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  5/22/44 
Acquired  6/24/44,  Commissioned  6/24/44 
Capt.  W.  L.  Erdmann  commanding 

CVE-102  ATTU  (ex-ELBOUR  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  5/27/44 
Acquired  6/30/44,  Commissioned  6/30/44 
Capt.  H.  F.  MacComsey  commanding 

CVE-103  ROI  (ex-ALAVA  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  6/2/44 
Acquired  7/6/44,  Commissioned  7/6/44 
Capt.  P.  H.  Lyon  commanding 

CVE-104  MUNDA  (ex-TONOWEK  BAY) 

Built  at  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Authorized  12/17/43,  Launched  6/8/44 
Acquired  7/8/44,  Commissioned  7/8/44 
Capt.  L.  A.  Pope  commanding 

CVE-105  COMMENCEMENT  BAY 
(ex-ST.  JOSEPH  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  9/23/43 
Launched  5/4/44,  Commissioned  11/27/44 
Capt.  R.  L.  Bowman  commanding 


CVE-106  BLOCK  ISLAND  (ex-SUNSET  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
jtsh 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  10/25/43 
Launched  6/10/44,  Commissioned  12/30/44 
Capt.  F.  M.  Hughes  commanding 

CVE-107  GILBERT  ISLANDS  (ex-ST. 

ANDREWS  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  11/29/43 
Launched  7/20/44,  Commissioned  2/5/45 
Capt.  L.  K.  Rice  commanding 

CVE-108  KULA  GULF  (ex-VERMILLION  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.5 6 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/16/43 
Launched  8/15/44,  Commissioned  5/12/45 
Capt.  J.  W.  King  commanding 

CVE-109  CAPE  GLOUCESTER  (ex-WILLAPA 
BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  1/10/44 
Launched  9/12/44,  Commissioned  3/5/45 
Capt.  J.  W.  Harris  commanding 

CVE-110  SALERNO  BAY  (ex-WINJAH  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.6 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  2/7/44 
Launched  9/26/44,  Commissioned  5/19/45 
Capt.  W.  C.  Holt  commanding 

CVE-111  VELLA  GULF  (ex-TOTEM  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  3/7/44 
Launched  10/19/44,  Commissioned  4/9/45 
Capt.  R.  W.  Morse  commanding 

CVE-112  SIBONEY  (ex-FROSTY  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  4/1/44 
Launched  11/9/44,  Commissioned  5/14/45 
Capt.  S.  C.  Ring  commanding 

CVE-113  PUGET  SOUND  (ex-HOBART  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  5/12/44 
Launched  11/30/44,  Commissioned  6/18/45 
Capt.  C.  F.  Coe  commanding 

CVE-114  RENDOVA  (ex-MOSSER  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.6 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  6/15/44 
Launched  12/28/44,  Commissioned  10/22/45 
Capt.  R.  W.  Ruble  commanding 

CVE-115  BAIROKO  (ex-PORTAGE  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 

ash 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  7/25/44 
Launched  1/25/45,  Commissioned  7/16/45 
Capt.  H.  B.  Temple  commanding 


5 Completed  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

6 Completed  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 
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USS  Saratoga  (CV-3) 


CVE-116  BADOENG  STRAIT  (ex-SAN 
ALBERTO  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.* 6 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  8/18/44 
Launched  2/15/45,  Commissioned  11/14/45 
Capt.  T.  A.  Turner  commanding 

CVE-117  SAIDOR  (ex-SALTERY  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  9/30/44 
Launched  3/17/45,  Commissioned  9/4/45 
Capt.  A.  P.  Storrs  III  commanding 

CVE-118  SICILY  (ex-SANDY  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.6 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  10/23/44 
Launched  4/14/45,  Commissioned  2/27/46 
Capt.  B.  W.  Wright  commanding 

CVE-119  POINT  CRUZ  (ex-TROCADERO  BAY) 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  7/9/42,  Keel  laid  12/4/44 
Launched  5/18/45,  Commissioned  10/16/45 
Capt.  D.  T.  Day  commanding 

CVE-120  MINDORO 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  1/2/45 
Launched  6/27/45,  Commissioned  12/4/45 
Capt.  E.  R.  Peck  commanding 

CVE-121  RABAUL 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.6 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  1/2/45 
Launched  7/14/45,  Commissioned  8/30/46 

CVE-122  PALAU 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
W^sh. 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  2/19/45 
Launched  8/6/45,  Commissioned  1/16/46 
Capt.  W.  E.  Cleaves  commanding 

CVE-123  TINIAN 

Built  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Authorized  3/27/34,  Keel  laid  3/20/45 
Launched  9/5/45,  Commissioned  7/30/46 

CVE-124  BASTOGNE 

Building  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Keel  laid  4/2/45 
Construction  canceled  8/11/45 


s Completed  at  Willamette  Iron  & Steel  Corp.,  Portland,  Ores. 

6 Completed  at  Commercial  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Oreg. 
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CVE-125  ENIWETOK 


Building  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Keel  laid  4/20/45 
Construction  canceled  8/11/45 


CVE-126  LINGAYEN 


Building  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Construction  canceled  8/11/45 


CVE-127  OKINAWA 

Building  at  Todd-Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Construction  canceled  8/11/45 

CVE-128  through  139 

Construction  canceled  8/11/45 
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Appendix  II 


CONFEDERATE  FORCES  AFLOAT 


The  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  got  underway  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
totally  unprepared  from  a naval  standpoint  to 
uphold  the  independence  it  had  declared.  The 
Confederacy  lacked  adequate  means  to  conduct 
an  offensive  or  defensive  war,  wanting  in  ships 
to  defend  its  long  coastline  and  inland  waters, 
to  carry  the  war  to  Northern  shores,  or  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  trade  vital  to  existence.  To 
this  bleak  outlook  was  added  but  limited  hope 
and  possibility  for  constructing  or  acquiring  a 
navy.  Nevertheless,  inspired  determination 
and  ingenuity,  evinced  particularly  by  the  more 
than  300  able  officers  who  resigned  from  the 
United  States  Navy  to  support  the  Southern 
cause,  culminated  in  the  rapid  appearance  of 
many  varied  types  of  forces  afloat  under  the 
Confederate  flag. 

The  State  navies  provided  the  foundation  for 
events  to  follow.  The  seceding  States  confiscated 
small  United  States  ships,  such  as  revenue 
cutters,  coast  survey  ships,  and  lighthouse  ten- 
ders, that  were  still  within  their  grasp;  they 
purchased  others  from  Northern  as  well  as 
Southern  owners;  and  they  quickly  began  to 
build  additional  vessels  better  suited  to  warfare. 
These  actions  were  repeated  in  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  Between  20  February  1861  when  the 
Confederate  Navy  was  authorized  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  the  State  navies  were  gradu- 
ally turned  over  to  the  central  Government. 
More  ships  were  purchased  or  captured  and 
added  to  this  nucleus,  while  construction  of 
ironclads  and  other  war  vessels  began. 

Some  ships  served  under  direct  army  control. 
The  Mississippi  River  Defense  Fleet,  composed 
of  14  ships  manned  by  the  army  and  under  the 
overall  command  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery, 
CSN,  was  one  such  organization  which  oper- 


ated during  1862.  A second  army  group,  the 
Texas  Marine  Department,  established  in  1861, 
was  charged  with  the  defense  of  coastal  waters 
and  rivers,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Galves- 
ton. The  Department  employed  more  than  25 
ships,  including  gunboats,  transports,  repair 
ships,  and  coal  barges.  Elsewhere,  the  army 
carried  men  and  material  over  the  river  high- 
ways in  transports  that  they  controlled, 
manned,  and  sometimes  captained. 

To  compensate  for  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  ships  and  inadequate  construction  facili- 
ties and  supplies,  the  South  improvised  with 
marked  daring.  Their  resourcefulness  produced 
the  first  submarine  to  sink  an  opposing  war- 
ship, and  numerous  types  of  torpedoes  which 
wrought  heavy  damage  against  United  States 
ships.  Confederate  cruisers  proved  venture- 
some and  successful  in  weakening  the  North’s 
war  effort  by  damaging  her  trade,  and  luring 
Union  ships  from  the  blockade  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  runners. 

The  Confederacy,  like  the  Union,  pioneered 
in  constructing  the  seagoing  as  well  as  river 
ironclads  which  significantly  influenced  the 
war’s  outcome:  In  the  West,  the  Union’s  par- 
tially ironclad  ships  figured  decisively  in  the 
crucial  campaigns  that  divided  and  pierced  to 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  East  and 
along  the  Gulf,  ironclads  were  the  spearhead 
of  victory  for  the  North,  and  those  of  the  South 
a constant  threat.  The  first  battle  between 
ironclads,  Monitor  and  Virginia,  had  world 
repercussions  that  revolutionized  naval  war- 
fare. 

A realistic  appraisal  of  Southern  naval 
strength  has  necessitated  a broader  scope  for 
this  undertaking  than  inclusion  of  only  naval 
ships  operated  by  the  central  Government.  Thus 
“Confederate  Forces  Afloat”  considers  a wide 
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range  of  militarily  employed  craft  and  ships, 
whether  under  Navy,  Army,  Confederate  States 
Government,  or  State  government  control. 

In  categorizing  these  forces  the  editors  do  not 
try  to  impose  a system  of  nomenclature  which 
the  Confederates  themselves  did  not  employ; 
classification  was  arbitrary  with  them  and  had 
not  yet  crystallized  into  hard  and  fast  rule. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  ships  here  in- 
cluded were  all  part  of  the  struggle  of  the  South, 
— all  “Public  Vessels”  and  justly  called  “Con- 
federate Forces  Afloat.”  In  this  struggle  the 
efforts  of  each  element  demonstrated  a keen 
realization  by  certain  southern  leaders  of  the 
vital  import  of  effective  offensive  and  defensive 
measures  on  the  high  seas,  in  coastal  waters 
and  inland  rivers — but  leaders  as  a group  never 
fully  realized  the  tremendous  importance  that 
control  of  the  sea  and  inland  waters  played  in 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  South. 

Along  with  the  histories  of  over  500  ships 
of  the  Confederate  forces,  this  appendix  con- 
tains four  annexes  which  provide  the  reader 
with  additional  information.  In  the  case  of  the 
River  Defense  Fleet  (Annex  II),  the  Texas 
Marine  Department  (Annex  III),  and  some 
Confederate  privateers  (Annex  I),  histories  of 
the  ships  listed  in  these  annexes  are  included  in 
the  body  of  the  appendix.  In  the  case  of  some 
Confederate  privateers  (Annex  I)  and  “Stone 
Fleet”  ships  (Annex  IV),  histories  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  body  of  the  appendix.  The  reader, 
therefore,  not  finding  a ship  listed  in  the  alpha- 
betical section,  should  also  consult  Annex  I and 
Annex  IV  for  its  listing  there.  Ships’  histories 
appearing  in  the  body  of  the  appendix  are  cross- 
referenced  to  an  appropriate  annex. 

No  listing  of  Confederate  ships  prepared  in 
the  mid-twentieth  century  can  be  considered 
definitive ; and  necessarily,  the  histories  of 
many  remain  incomplete  statistically  and  opera- 
tionally. Frequently,  exhaustive  research  pro- 
duced the  most  meager  returns,  or  at  best  con- 
flicting data.  It  has  been  difficult  to  find  data 
that  can  be  totally  relied  upon,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  type,  size,  number  of  guns,  extent 
and  thickness  of  armor,  speed,  tonnage,  and 
complement.  Conscientious  effort  was  made  to 
consult  primary  sources,  an  endeavor  which  was 
persistently  complicated  by  the  destruction  of 
many  Confederate  records,  the  dispersal  of 
others  among  museums,  private  individuals,  and 


historical  societies  of  the  land,  and  the  conflict 
among  those  still  extant  and  accessible.  It  is 
hoped  that  readers  who  hold  authentic  pertinent 
documents  will  send  us  copies  to  insure  histori- 
cal accuracy  and  completeness  in  a future  re- 
vision. 

In  considering  the  statistics  included  with 
these  Confederate  ships’  histories,  the  reader 
should  remember  that  they  often  changed,  some- 
times radically,  during  a ship’s  lifetime.  When 
ships  were  taken  over,  and  frequently  renamed, 
they  were  often  altered  and  fitted  for  war  with 
generous  additions  of  metal,  wood,  or  cotton. 
The  addition  of  a ram,  for  example,  increased 
a ship’s  offensive  capability.  These  same  ma- 
terials were  also  used  to  increase  a ship’s  de- 
fenses by  protection  of  vital  parts  and  spaces. 
Armament  was  often  added  or  changed.  In  the 
case  of  a ship  captured,  then,  the  reader  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  one  set  of  statistics 
under  her  history  in  the  main  part  of  the  Dic- 
tionary different  from  her  statistics  in  this  ap- 
pendix. In  either  case,  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Confederate  ships,  and  in  the  statistics  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  ships,  the  figures  chosen  to  be  used 
were  those  of  the  ship  when  first  serving  with 
her  respective  Navy.  Then  too,  a ship  first  used 
by  one  navy  may  be  quite  different  after  capture 
and/or  conversion  by  the  other  navy  and  the 
statistics  in  each  case  will  vary.  Likewise  with 
privateers,  statistics  may  vary  between  the 
original  ship  and  her  configuration  when 
granted  a letter  of  marque. 

Lengths  are  not  uniform  and  cannot  be  as- 
sumed to  be  “overall”  rather  than  “between 
perpendiculars”  or  “water-line  length.”  Neither 
can  anyone  give  assurance  in  all  cases  that 
“extreme  beam”  (including  paddle-box  of  a 
sidewheeler)  is  shown.  Depths  and  drafts  vary 
beyond  recognition. 

“Tonnage”  is  the  most  vexatious  set  of  con- 
cepts the  reader  will  ever  encounter  in  dealing 
with  ships  of  any  period — but  never  more  baf- 
fling than  during  the  Civil  War.  It  should  be 
understood  at  the  outset  that  the  “t.”  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  an  index  figure  rather  than  a 
known  quantity,  solely  for  identification,  not  in 
order  to  visualize  size.  Wherever  known  to  be 
displacement,  tonnage  is  shown  by  “dp”  rather 
than  “t,”  conforming  to  style  in  other  parts  of 
the  Dictionary. 

Generally  speaking  today:  Tonnage  of  the 
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ship  alone,  without  contents,  is  “light  weight” 
or  “light  displacement”;  her  light  plus  “dead- 
weight” (her  cargo,  stores,  fuel,  water,  person- 
nel, etc.)  is  “load  displacement.”  No  arbitrary 
yardstick  such  as  “standard”  or  “normal  dis- 
placement” can  be  readily  applied  to  ships  of 
mercantile  origin  except  as  an  educated  esti- 
mate by  a specialist,  even  today. 

If  the  picture  now  is  legal  science  fiction,  it 
was  legal  fiction  merely  in  1861-65.  Conceive 
of  the  chaos  implicit  in  five  different  systems  of 
measuring  “registered”  tonnages  (gross  and 
net)  obtaining  at  that  time.  A reader  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  unbelievably  confused 
principles  of  measuring  such  tonnages  can  do 
no  better  than  to  consult  Dr.  John  Lyman’s  clear 
expositions  of  Register  Tonnage  & its  Measure- 
ment in  The  American  Neptune,  Vol.  V (1945), 
pp.  223-34,  311-25.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
figures  given  under  “t”  in  this  Dictionary  could 
be  “carpenter’s  measurement,”  “builder’s  old 
measurement,”  “Thames  measurement,”  tons 
according  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  New 
Orleans  custom  house  rules;  Moorsom  system, 
which  was  made  mandatory  in  the  United  States 
on  6 May  1864  and  brought  with  it  “net  ton- 
nage” alongside  gross,  after  deduction  or  ex- 
emption of  non-earning  spaces.  Army  records 
sometimes  specify  “capacity,”  which  is  usually 
taken  to  mean  the  more  modern  deadweight, 
largely  introduced  by  World  War  I,  yet  the  col- 
loquial term  “tons  burden”  is  by  no  means  al- 
ways an  equivalent  but  may  refer  to  the  vexing 
gross  register  tons.  But  no  one  can  be  sure  in 
what  category  a “tonnage”  figure  belongs  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War  whether  the  ship  be 
sail  or  steam,  British  or  American,  river,  lake 
or  oceanside-built.  Even  the  expert  must  take 
it  in  faith  believing  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth — an  identification  label  usually,  not  a 
size  tag. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Naval  History 


Division  which  labored  long  and  diligently  in 
preparing  this  appendix,  several  persons  merit 
special  recognition  and  thanks  for  their  con- 
tributions. First  among  many,  Mrs.  Alma 
Lawrence  worked  before  and  subsequent  to  her 
retirement  in  1959  from  the  Naval  History 
Division  to  bring  the  project  to  completion.  She 
prepared  the  basic  study  of  Confederate  war- 
ships from  which  our  expanded  version,  based 
on  changed  “rules  of  the  road”  has  grown ; the 
Navy  Department  and  scholars  who  use  this 
work  will  continue  to  be  indebted  to  her  for 
this  latest  of  her  many  enduring  contributions 
to  the  country  in  naval  research.  Valuable  re- 
search assistance,  recommendations,  and  re- 
view were  rendered  at  various  periods  by  Capt. 
Neville  T.  Kirk,  USNR,  of  the  Naval  Academy 
faculty,  Comdr.  Alexander  C.  Brown,  USNR, 
literary  editor  of  the  Newport  News  Daily 
Press,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Geoghegan,  Exhibit 
Specialist  of  the  Division  of  Transportation, 
Smithsonian  Institution ; Mr.  Geoghegan’s 
many  years  of  Confederate  naval  research,  par- 
ticularly into  the  design  and  construction 
methods  of  John  L.  Porter  and  the  placement 
of  contracts  in  foreign  yards  by  Commander 
Bulloch,  have  been  indispensable  to  this  study. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Bearss  of  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Meyer  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  have  helped  with  particulars  of  steamboats 
on  the  western  rivers,  while  Prof.  William  N. 
Still  of  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women, 
Columbus,  has  kindly  reviewed  various  points 
in  the  manuscript  and  Mr.  William  H.  Davis’ 
painstaking  Confederate  compilations  have 
been  consulted  frequently.  Finally,  Captain 
John  Lyman,  USNR,  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Richard  S.  Pattee, 
USN,  have  been  ever  willing  to  keep  our  sights 
straight  when  asked  technical  questions  beyond 
the  scope  of  research  possible  in  a study  cover- 
ing so  many  ships. 
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SOME  MAJOR  CLASSES  AND  TYPES  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  NAVY 


Single-screw  unless  otherwise  indicated;  lengths  be- 
tween perpendiculars  unless  noted  “O.A.”  (overall). 

IRONCLAD  GUNBOATS 

(150';  4 guns;  Richmond  Type) 

Richmond  (Gosport  Navy  Yard,  Va.),  Raleigh  (J.  L. 
Cassidy,  Wilmington,  N.C.),  North  Carolina  (Berry  & 
Bros.,  Wilmington),  Chicora  (James  M.  Eason,  Charles- 
ton), Palmetto  State  (Cameron  & Co.,  Charleston), 
Savannah  (Henry  F.  Willink,  Savannah):  First  and 
most  numerous  type.  Designed  by  (Chief)  Naval  Con- 
structor John  L.  Porter,  CSN. 

(180';  6 guns) 

Charleston:  built  by  James  M.  Eason,  Charleston, 
1863  [Model  extant  in  Naval  Academy  Collection  at 
U.S.  National  Museum.] 

(180';  4 guns) 

Virginia  (No.  2):  Built  at  Navy  Yard,  Richmond, 
from  plan  as  altered  in  1863.  Plans  (and  perhaps  con- 
struction) by  Acting  Naval  Constructor  William  A. 
Graves,  CSN. 

(180'  O.A. ; 6 guns;  Small  Charleston  Type) 

(No  name  yet  confirmed).  Similar  to  Charleston  but 
length  reduced.  Drawing  by  Graves  exists  in  the  Willink 
Papers,  Atlanta.  [Whether  keel  ever  laid  is  unknown.] 

(139';  2 guns;  twin-screw;  Albemarle  Type) 

Albemarle  (Gilbert  Elliot,  Edwards  Ferry  [-on-Roa- 
noke],  N.C.),  Neuse  (Elliot,  Smith  & Co.,  Kinston  [-on- 
Neuse],  N.C.) ; several  sisters  destroyed  before  comple- 
tion : J.  L.  Porter  design,  diamond-shaped  hull.  [Model 
in  U.S.  National  Museum.] 

(139';  4 guns;  twin-screw;  Heavy  Albemarle  Type) 

Huntsville,  Tuscaloosa:  Built  at  Navy  Yard,  Selma, 
Ala.,  by  Henry  D.  Bassett.  Type  of  Albemarle  with  2 
more  guns  in  broadside:  Muscogee,  built  by  Lt.  Augustus 
McLaughlin  (Columbus,  Ga.)  Similar  diamond-shaped 
construction;  never  completed. 

(170';  4 guns;  twin-screw;  Enlarged  Albemarle  Type) 

Fredericksburg : Built  at  Navy  Yard,  Richmond.  J.  L. 
Porter  design.  [Model  in  U.S.  National  Museum.] 

(260';  20  guns  triple  screw) 

Mississippi:  Simplified  hull  form  conceived  and  pro- 
duced by  Nelson  and  Asa  F.  Tift,  Jefferson  City,  La. 
Drawings  by  J.  L.  Porter,  assisted  by  Joseph  Pierce  and 
E.  M.  Ivens. 

(204';  4 guns) 

Atlanta:  Hull  of  SS  Fingal  (James  & George  Thom- 
son, Clyde  Bank  Iron  Shipyard,  Glasgow,  1861,  for 
Hutcheson’s  W.  Highland  service).  Converted  into  iron- 
clad by  Tift  brothers;  construction  from  bottom  of 
knuckle  up:  similar  to  Mississippi. 

(264';  20  guns;  twin-screw  and  double  center- wheels) 

Louisiana:  Built  by  E.  C.  Murray,  New  Orleans.  (De- 
stroyed at  New  Orleans  28  April  1862,  almost  complete). 

(189';  6 guns;  single/twin-screw;  Columbia  Type) 

Columbia  (single-screw;  F.  M.  Jones/J.  M.  Eason, 


Charleston) ; Texas  (twin-screw),  Navy  Yard,  Richmond 
(Casemates  shortened  from  original  plans  because  of 
scarcity  of  iron);  Tennessee  (No.  2)  (single-screw  with 
adapted  sidewheel  engines  but  casemate  and  arrange- 
ment of  battery  different),  built  by  Henry  Bassett, 
Selma,  Ala.,  J.  L.  Porter  design.  [Model  of  Tennessee 
in  U.S.  National  Museum.] 

(224';  2 guns;  double-casemate;  twin-screw) 

Wilmington:  Built  at  Wilmington,  N.C.;  designed  by 
J.  L.  Porter,  1863.  Machinery  built  at  Columbus,  Ga., 
naval  works. 

(220';  1 gun;  short-casemate;  quadruple-screw) 

(Names  probably  unassigned) : Double-ended,  armored 
ram-gunboat;  one  building  at  Navy  Yard,  Richmond. 
Engines  and  boilers  ordered  in  England  for  two  of  this 
type,  Sept.  1864.  (Designed  for  27'  beam,  11'6"  draft). 

(175';  4 guns) 

Milledgeville : Built  by  Henry  F.  Willink,  Savannah; 
unnamed  sister  begun  by  Krenson  & Hawkes,  Savannah; 
two  more  unfinished  at  Charleston  (one  or  both  launched 
but  names  unknown).  J.  L.  Porter  design;  plan  in 
Willink  Collection,  Emory  University. 

(271';  O.A.;  7 guns  (designed);  sidewheel;  Nashville 
Class) 

Nashville:  Built  at  Montgomery;  unnamed  sister 
contracted  28  March  1863  by  John  T.  Shirley  & D.  D. 
DeHaven  at  Selma,  irreparably  damaged  in  launching 
and  sold  for  scrap  April  1864.  ( Nashville  was  only  new 
sidewheel  ironclad,  so  designed  from  keel  up,  which  saw 
actual  service.) 

(310';  twin-screw  and  4 sidewheels) 

(Name  unknown):  Built  at  Navy  Yard,  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.,  to  use  sidewheel  engines  available;  destroyed  be- 
fore completion,  21  May  1863.  Construction  supervised 
by  Comdr.  Isaac  Newton  Brown,  CSN,  to  J.  L.  Porter’s 
(?)  design.  70'  beam,  designed  speed:  16  k. 

(180';  8 guns;  twin-screw;  Arkansas  Type) 

Seagoing  ironclad  ram-gunboat:  Built  by  John  T. 
Shirley,  Memphis;  available  information  indicates  Ar- 
kansas and  Tennessee  (No.  1)  were  intended  to  be  of 
this  type.  J.  L.  Porter  design,  1862. 

(234';  8 guns) 

Seagoing  ironclad  ram-gunboat;  designed  by  J.  L. 
Porter  as  combination  war  vessel-blockade  runner  (“to 
be  built  in  England  of  iron”) : George  N.  Sanders  to 
finance  6 of  these  rams;  contract  approved  19  April 
1862  by  Confederate  Congress  but  never  consummated. 

(270';  20  guns) 

Santa  Maria  or  Glasgow,  while  building  at  James  & 
George  Thomsons,  Clydebank  (intended  Confederate 
name  unknown):  Ironclad  Frigate  (No.  61),  sold  to 
Denmark,  rechristened  HDMS  Danmark.  [Selected  and 
supervised  by  Capt.  James  H.  North,  CSN,  through 
undercover  agents.] 

(224';  4 guns;  twin-turret;  North  Carolina  Class) 

North  Carolina  (Laird  Hull  294;  later  Khedivial  El 
Tousson;  ultimately  HMS  Scorpion),  Mississippi  (295; 
El  Mounassir,  HMS  Wivem) : Built  at  John  Laird  & 
Sons,  Birkenhead,  but  seized  by  British  Admiralty  be- 
fore delivery  to  Confederacy. 
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(171';  3 guns;  twin-screw;  Stonewall  Class) 
Stonewall  (ex-  Sphinx,  ex-Staerkodder,  ex-Olinde; 
ultimately  HUMS  Azuma),  Cheops  (Confederate  name 
unassigned;  ultimately  Prussian  Navy’s  Prinz  Adal- 
bert): Built  by  L.  Arman,  Bordeaux,  “for  the  China 
trade”  (secretly  for  Confederacy);  contract  voided  by 
personal  intervention  of  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

(143';  1 gun;  twin-screw) 

Manassas  (ex-  Enoch  Train):  Converted  at  Algiers, 
La.,  to  Capt.  John  A.  Stevenson’s  design,  1861. 

CONFEDERATE  WOODEN  GUNBOATS 

(106'  O.A.;  2 guns;  twin-screw;  Hampton  Class) 
Hampton,  Nansemond,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth:  Built  or 
building  at  Navy  Yard,  Gosport  (Norfolk);  several  de- 
stroyed before  naming  or  completion  (e.g.  at  Ollinger  & 
Bruce  and  F.  G.  Howard  in  Pensacola  Bay;  Gilbert  El- 
liot, Edwards  Ferry  and  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.);  100  of 
these  “Maury  Gunboats”  were  planned  at  various  yards. 
( Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  had  to  be  burned  on  stocks.) 
Government  to  provide  engines. 

(150'  O.A. ; 5-6  guns;  twin-screw;  Chattahoochee  Class) 
Chattahoochee  (Navy  Yard,  Saffold,  Early  County, 
S.W.Ga.),  Peedee  (Gilbert  Means  at  Peedee  Navy  Yard, 
Mars  Bluff,  S.C.),  Macon  (ex-  Ogeechee;  H.  F.  Willink, 
Savannah).  J.  L.  Porter  design.  (Another  contracted 
at  $50  per  ton  (carpenter’s  meas.),  22  October  1861) 
to  use  steamer  Empire’s  engines : Gilbert  Elliot  as  agent 
for  J.  G.  Martin  and  Flag  officer  W.  F.  Lynch,  signa- 
tories, on  board  Sea  Bird ; ship  apparently  burned  when 
Elizabeth  City  was  evacuated. 

(196';  8 guns;  sidewheel;  Morgan  Class) 
Morgan,  Gaines:  Built  by  Bassett  & Oates,  Mobile. 
Alabama  area  Flag  Officer  V.  M.  Randolph,  CSN, 
stopped  further  wooden  construction  of  this  type  in 
favor  of  an  ironclad-only  policy. 

(5  guns;  sidewheel;  Bienville  Class) 

Bienville,  Carondelet : Built  by  John  Hughes  & Co., 
Bayou  St.  John,  La.,  under  Acting  Constructor  Sidney 
D.  Porter’s  supervision,  1862. 

TORPEDO  LAUNCHES 

(46';  spar  torpedo;  Squib  Class;  b.  6'3";  dph.  6'9”) 
Squib,  Hornet,  Scorpion,  Wasp:  Wooden  hulls  built 
and  fitted  out  at  Richmond,  late  1864.  Engines  also 
fabricated  in  Confederacy,  apparently:  condensing  en- 
gine comprising  twin  oscillating  cylinders  (7"-dia.,  6"- 
stroke)  and  driving  a 4-bladed  propeller;  1 tubular 
boiler.  Note:  Improvement  over  Cushing’s  Launch  No.  1 
in  that  both  spar  torpedo  operator  and  boiler  were  not 
exposed,  although  Secretary  Mallory  thought  the  Fed- 
eral spar  more  maneuverable  and  versatile  (questionable 
that  it  was,  actually). 

(40'  to  50';  1 or  2 light  howitzers,  spar  torpedo;  b.  5'  to 
6';  dr.  3') 

(Names  unassigned) : 12  wooden  hulls  reported  build- 
ing by  end  1864:  4 at  Richmond  (2  completed),  1 each  at 
Peedee  River  Bridge,  S.C.,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  6 at  un- 
identified yards  in  Confederacy.  Engines:  12  ordered 
16  April  1864  from  Clyde  Bank  Iron  Foundry  (Thom- 
sons) and  all  forwarded  by  Bulloch  in  3 blockade  run- 
ners from  Glasgow  circa  September  1864  to  save  trans- 
shipment at  British  Islands — whether  delivered  is  not 
known.  Of  direct-acting,  condensing  type,  2-cylinder 
(10"-dia.,  10"-stroke),  connecting  at  right  angles  to  20', 
3"-dia.  shaft,  driving  3'-dia.,  3-bladed  wheel,  with  6'- 
pitch,  at  200  rpm.  Boiler:  Locomotive,  tubular  type,  not 
over  10'  long  by  3'6"  high  by  3'6"  wide;  fire-door  on 
starboard  side  (sic!) ; 4 pair  also  ordered  by  Lt.  William 


Fitzhugh  Carter,  CSN,  27  June  1864,  delivery  in  two 
months.  [To  SecNav  Welles,  22  Feb.  '65:  “Paroled  pris- 
oners report  that  6 large  launches,  each  armed  with  a 
12-pounder  and  manned  by  a crew  of  15  men,  have  been 
sent  fom  Mobile  to  the  Yazoo  River  . . .”] 

(dp.  9.18  on  less  than  3'  draft;  [loaded  for  action]  ; spar 
torpedo;  [40#  to  100#  powder];  cpl.  5;  s.  10  k.) 

(No  names) : 6 iron  boats,  light  as  possible,  ordered  in 
U.K.,  18  June  1864,  by  Bulloch  to  Graves’  design,  with 
stem  strengthened  and  rake  of  stern  changed  to  fit  iron 
construction;  completed  January  or  February  1865 — 
very  light  steel  hull,  sectionalized  for  shipment  to  Con- 
federacy. Engines:  Too  heavy  due  to  Engr. -in-Chief 
William  P.  Williamson’s  careless  drawings  without  de- 
scriptive back-up  (8"  instead  of  7"-dia.  cylinders 
shown).  Boiler:  Too  small  and  space  for  firing  it  much 
too  cramped.  Wilmington  was  closed  in  mid- January 
1865,  so  there  is  little  probability  these  ever  arrived. 
(Second  trio  were  to  have  longer  floors  to  accommodate 
larger  boilers,  but  draft  of  boats  unaltered.) 

(60';  twin-screw;  b.  12';  dph.  7';  spar  torpedo) 

“Semi-submersibles”  with  bizarre  bow  form  criticized 
by  Bulloch — drawings  by  Lt.  Joseph  Fry,  CSN.  (6  dis- 
cussed with  J.  & W.  Dudgeon,  Millwall,  in  late  1864, 
but  order  never  confirmed) — “The  plan  admits  of  im- 
mersing the  vessel  to  nearly  her  decks  and  of  elevating 
her  by  the  rapid  admission  and  exclusion  of  water.” 
(Mallory  also  empowered  Bulloch,  21  Nov.  1864,  to  use 
his  own  judgment  and  “order  the  construction  of  six 
torpedo  boats  of  the  best  plan  you  can  devise,  in  addition 
to  other  orders,  and  send  them  to  us  at  once.” 

(1  gun;  spar  torpedo) 

“In  designing  the  six  steam  launches  for  picket  and 
general  service,  alluded  to  in  your  dispatch  of  November 
17,  1864,  I will  consult  with  Mr.  [Michael]  Quinn,  and 
will  endeavor  to  arrange  them  so  as  not  only  to  carry  a 
gun  when  necessary,  but  to  be  capable  of  use  as  torpedo 
boats.” — Bulloch  to  Mallory,  26  Jan.  1865. 

CONFEDERATE  CRUISERS  & COMMERCE 
RAIDERS  (BUILT  OR  BOUGHT  ABROAD) 

(191';  8 guns) 

Florida(ex-  Manassas,  ex-Oreto ) : Built  by  William  C. 
Miller  & Sons,  Liverpool,  1861;  engined  by  Fawcett, 
Preston  & Co.,  Liverpool.  [Model  in  U.S.  National 
Museum.] 

(214';  8 guns) 

Alabama  ( ex-Enrica ) : Laird  Hull  290,  Birkenhead 
(Liverpool). 

(200';  5 guns) 

Rappahannock  (ex-HMS  Victor):  Thames-built. 

[Georgia’s  battery  was  to  have  been  transferred  to  her.] 

(200';  5 guns) 

Georgia  ( ex-Japan ) : Built  by  William  Denny  & Bros., 
Dumbarton. 

Alexandra:  Built  by  William  C.  Miller  & Sons,  Liver- 
pool. “Tonnage:  280”;  no  other  dimensions  available. 
Became  blockade  runnery  Mary. 

(230') 

Texas  (known  as  Pampero  or  Canton  in  yard) : Built 
by  James  & George  Thompson,  Clydebank  (Glasgow); 
seized  by  British  Government. 

(223';  8 guns) 

Shenandoah  ( ex-Sea  King) : Built  by  Alexander 

Stephen  & Sons,  Kelvinhaugh,  Glasgow,  Hull  No.  42, 
completed  1863  for  Robertson  & Co.,  Glasgow.  Com- 
posite (iron/teak)  hull;  lifting  screw  propeller  and 
collapsible  funnel. 
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(205';  pierced  for  14  guns) 

Georgiana:  Completed  in  Glasgow,  December  1862  by 
Lawrie  (subcontract  from  Laird?);  iron  hull,  coppered 
bottom.  Wrecked  off  Charleston,  S.C.,  19  March  1863. 

(200';  5 guns;  twin-screw) 

Tallahassee  ( ex-Atalanta ) : Built  by  J.  & W.  Dudgeon, 
Cubitt  Town,  Millwall,  for  London,  Chatham  & Dover 
Rly.  Co.  (Calais  ferry).  Became  cruiser  Olustee,  then 
blockade  runner  Chameleon. 

(?;  3 guns) 

Chickamauga  (ex-Edith) : “Tonnage:  585”;  no  other 
dimensions  available. 

(170';  2 guns;  twin-screw;  Ajax  Class) 

Ajax  (intended  ultimately  to  be  Olustee),  Hercules 
(to  become  Vicksburg) : Built  by  Denny,  Dumbarton; 
to  be  converted  into  gunboats  by  minor  alterations  at 
Wilmington,  N.C.;  temporary  names  picked  by  Cdr. 
Bulloch  for  security  reasons — common  names  for  British 
registry  and  running  blockade;  ultimate  names  assigned 
by  Secretary  Mallory.  (Ships  completed  too  late  for 
Confederate  use.)  [Cost  £117,500  each,  complete  except 
for  coal  and  stores;  contract  dated  16  September  1864.] 

(250';  ? guns;  twin-screw;  Enterprise  Class) 
Enterprise  (ultimately  Black  Warrior),  Adventure 
(to  become  Waccamaw) : Designed  for  conversion  to 
cruisers  after  running  blockade.  Built  somewhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (ordered  disposed  of,  1 March  1865,  in 
favor  of  “light-draft,  handy  vessels”). 

(220';  12  guns;  Louisiana  Class) 

Louisiana  ( ex-Osacca ; later:  Prussian  Victoria),  Mis- 
sissippi (ex-Yeddo;  Prussian  Augusta) , Texas  ( ex-San 
Francisco;  ultimately:  Peruvian  Navy’s  Union);  Geor- 
gia ( ex-Shanghai ; became  Peruvian  America). 

CONFEDERATE  NAVY  STEEL  OR  IRON- 
HULLED, SIDEWHEEL  BLOCKADE  RUN- 
NERS BUILT  ABROAD 

(For  CSN  account  and  operation  with  CSN  com- 
manders, pilots,  carrying  Treasury  cargo  under  C.S. 
Army  Ordnance  management  and  cloak  of  com- 
mercial [British]  registry.*) 

(230';  Owl  Class;  2 stacks) 

Owl,  Bat,  Stag,  Deer:  Jones,  Quiggin  & Co.,  Liverpool, 
Hulls  167-170,  “bought  on  the  stocks  too  far  advanced 
to  be  modified  in  any  material  way  but  are  good  ships” — 
Bulloch  to  Mallory,  15  Sept.  1864;  800  to  850-bale 
capacity  on  7'6''  draft. 

* There  was  always  the  dilemma  of  presenting  different  faces  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  water — toward  the  blockading  squadron  on  this 
side  and  the  British  and  colonials  on  the  other.  Policy  governing 
ships  of  this  category  had  to  be  directed  toward  achieving  two 
essential  but  opposite  objectives : 1 ) to  camouflage  transports  of 
war  as  peaceful  merchantmen  in  British  ports  and  yet  2)  to  insure 
captured  Confederate  seamen  the  immunities  of  prisoners-of-war  as 
CS  Navy  Officers  or  ratings — instead  of  hanging  as  “pirates.” 
Prior  to  the  impact  of  the  Cornubia  (q.v. ) papers  in  1863,  foreign 
nationals,  seamen  or  passengers,  taken  prisoner  in  blockade  runners 
were  released  after  interrogation,  upon  taking  oath  as  bona  fide 
aliens.  Endorsing  11  January  1864  letter  of  transmittal  of  corre- 
spondence captured  in  Cornubia,  Secretary  Welles  set  in  motion  new 
policy  : “British  blockade  violators  will  be  henceforth  detained,  and 
not  released,  etc.  Any  orders  inconsistent  herewith  countermanded.” 
As  for  the  other  jaw  of  the  pincers,  Colonel  Josiah  Gorgas,  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  CSA,  promulgated  a standing  order,  copy  to  Cornubia' 8 
captain  thus:  “You  are  requested  when  in  foreign  ports  to  carefully 
guard  against  all  acts  tending  in  any  manner  to  cause  issuance 
of  orders  by  the  authorities  curtailing  the  facilities  and  privileges 
our  vessels  now  enjoy.  Your  conduct  should  be  such  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  your  steamer  does  not  belong  to  the  Government, 
but  is  simply  used  by  it  as  a carrier.” 

Shifting  of  cargo  procurement  and  control  to  the  Treasury  is 
explained  in  part  by  Secretary  Mallory  to  Bulloch,  16  December 
1864:  “The  trade  regulations  adopted  by  the  Government  provide, 
as  you  have  been  advised,  that  all  shipments  of  cotton  on  public 
account  shall  be  made  by  the  Treasury.  No  more,  therefore,  will 
be  shipped  by  this  Department  [Navy],  but  funds  will  be  provided 
for  your  operations  and  to  fill  orders  of  the  Department  in  sterling 
exchange.” 


(225';  Curlew  Class) 

Curlew,  Plover,  Widgeon,  Snipe:  Jones,  Quiggin  Hulls 
177-180,  all  launched  same  day,  1865;  700  to  800-bale 
capacity  on  6'  draft;  180  nom.  hp. 

(240';  Albatross  Class;  Steel,  iron -bottomed) 

Albatross,  Penguin:  Lairds,  Birkenhead,  Hulls  319- 
320;  1,000-bale  capacity  on  9'  draft;  150  tons  additional 
cargo  on  10'.  (“Framed  and  plated  from  light  loadline 
up  with  steel,  bottoms  plated  with  iron” — Bulloch- 
Mallory,  15  Sept.  1864.) 

(260';  Rosina  Class) 

Rosina,  Ruby:  Jones,  Quiggin  Hulls  174-175;  1,500- 
bale  capacity  on  9'  draft. 

(210';  Lark  Class;  2 stacks) 

Lark,  Wren:  Lairds,  Birkenhead,  Hulls  317-318;  650 
to  750-bale  capacity  on  6'  draft  for  Texas  and  Florida 
shoal  waters. 

(270';  Condor  Class;  3 raked  stacks;  Iron  hull) 

Condor,  Flamingo,  Falcon,  Ptarmigan:  Built  in  Scot- 
land (perhaps  in  Greenock?):  1,000-bale  capacity  on  7' 
draft. 

LIST  OF  SHIPS 

A,  B,  Seger 

(SwSti : t.  30;  1.  55';  a.  2 guns) 

A.  B.  Seger,  also  referred  to  ao  Seger,  Segar,  and 
Segur,  was  acquired  by  the  Confederate  States  Navy  in 
1861  for  service  as  a gunboat  in  Berwick  Bay,  La.  The 
steamer  operated  with  the  naval  force  of  Flag  Officer 
G.  N.  Hollins,  CSN,  who  was  charged  with  the  defense 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  Louisiana  coast. 

The  little  gunboat  was  powered  by  two  locomotive 
engines  with  “cylinders  bolted  to  the  top  of  and  axis 
parallel  to”  her  boiler — also  from  a railroad  locomotive. 

During  1862  A.  B.  Seger  served  as  a dispatch  boat, 
commanded  by  Acting  Master  I.  C.  Coons.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Flotilla  under  Lt.  Comdr.  Buchanan  proceeded  up 
Atchafalaya  Bay  on  1 November  1862,  A.  B.  Seger  was 
run  aground  and  abandoned  near  Berwick  Bay.  She  was 
then  seized  and  placed  in  service  by  the  Union. 

A.  C.  Gunnison,  see  Gunnison 
A.  D,  Vance 
(SwStr:) 

A.  D.  Vance,  often  written  Advance,  was  the  former 
Clyde  packet  Lord  Clyde,  built  by  Caird  & Co.,  Greenock. 
She  was  owned  in  large  part  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  named  in  honor  of  a leading  North  Carolinian; 
some  portion  of  her  ownership  rested  in  Power,  Lord  & 
Co. — a Fayetteville  newspaper  once  stated  two-thirds — 
but  she  was  locally  considered  a public  vessel. 

A.  D.  Vance  was  one  of  the  most  successful  blockade 
runners  and  her  loss,  after  more  than  20  voyages  and  40- 
odd  hairbreadth  escapes,  was  a blow  keenly  felt  by  the 
State.  Gov.  Zebulon  B.  Vance  attributed  her  capture,  10 
September  1864,  to  use  of  low  grade  North  Carolina 
bituminous  coal  and  denounced  Secretary  Mallory  for 
giving  the  stockpile  of  smokeless  anthracite  to  Talla- 
hassee so  that  none  was  left  for  Advance  to  run  out  of 
Wilmington  safely:  Writing  3 January  1865,  Vance 
complained,  “Why  a State  struggling  for  the  common 
good,  to  clothe  and  provide  for  its  troops  in  the  public 
service,  should  meet  with  no  more  favor  than  a blockade 
gambler  passes  my  comprehension.” 

She  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Tom  Crossan  when 
taken  by  USS  Santiago  de  Cuba,  becoming  USS  Ad- 
vance and  eventually  Frolic.  Lt.  John  J.  Guthrie,  CSN, 
commander  of  Chattahoochee  at  the  time  of  her  disaster, 
was  her  earlier  captain. 
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A.  H.  Schultz,  see  Schultz 


A.  S.  Ruthven 

(SwStr : t.  144;  1.  127';  b.  30';  dph.  4'8") 

A.  S.  Ruthven  was  privately  built  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1860.  By  October  1863  she  had  been  chartered  for 
operation  with  the  Texas  Marine  Department  [See  An- 
nex III]  under  the  Superintendent  of  Transports,  J.  H. 
Sterrett,  and  was  operating  effectively,  one  of  six  such 
shallow  draft  steamers  in  Galveston  Bay.  On  23  August 
1864  she  was  under  the  control  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department,  running  on  Galveston  Bay  and  tributaries, 
carrying  guns,  stores  and  personnel. 

Records  of  the  Commerce  Department  show  that  she 
was  lost  in  1869. 


A.  W.  Baker 

(SwStr:  t.  112;  1.  95';  b.  25';  dph.  4'6") 

A.  W.  Baker  was  built  in  1856  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
served  the  Confederates  as  a cargo  ship  carrying  salt 
and  bacon  from  the  Red  River  to  Port  Hudson,  La.,  to 
supply  the  Confederate  Army  in  that  area.  With  a num- 
ber of  Confederate  officers  on  board,  A.  W.  Baker  was 
approached  15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River 
on  2 February  1863  by  the  Federal  ram  Queen  of  the 
West  under  Col.  C.  R.  Ellet,  USA.  A.  W.  Baker  ran 
ashore  allowing  some  of  the  officers  to  escape  but  was 
herself  captured  by  the  Union  ram  and  burned  by  her 
captors. 


Acacia 

(Str) 

Acacia  was  a Confederate  transport  captured  by 
Union  Army  forces  under  Col.  G.  N.  Fitch  near  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  in  early  June  1862.  Union  records  report 
her  sunk  in  August  1862. 


Adkin,see  Yadkin 


Admiral 

(SwStr) 

Admiral,  a small  steamer,  was  employed  as  a picket 
boat  in  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Madrid,  Mo.  She  was  captured  by  Flag  Officer  Foote’s 
naval  forces  on  7 April  1862.  Valued  at  $10,000  she 
was  taken  into  the  Union  Army. 


Admiral,  see  Morgan 
Advance,  see  A.  D.  Vance 


Adventure 

(ScStr : t.  972;  1.  250';  b.  28';  dph.  15'6'') 

Adventure  and  Enterprise  were  the  larger  pair  of 
vessels  which  Confederate  oversea  agent  James  D. 
Bulloch,  CSN,  writing  from  Liverpool,  15  November 
1864,  reported  to  Secretary  Mallory  as  “.  . . the  four 
steamers  I am  now  building  for  the  Navy  Department 
specially,  which  are  progressing  very  favorably.”  Hav- 
ing run  the  blockade  into  a Confederate  port,  they  were 
quickly  to  become  cruisers  “fully  able  to  repeat  the 
operations  of  the  Tallahassee.”  Mallory  told  Bulloch  to 


choose  any  common  name  for  her  to  run  the  blockade; 
her  permanent  name  was  to  be  Waccamaw. 

But,  “upon  the  eve  of  events  fraught  with  the  fate  of 
the  Confederacy,”  Mallory  was  forced  to  advise  Bulloch, 
1 March  1865:  “You  will  have  to  dispose  of  the  other 
two  steamers  as  best  you  can  for  the  public  interests, 
and  send  us  two  light-draft,  handy  vessels  instead  of 
them  . . . With  light-draft  vessels  we  could  at  once  place 
cotton  abroad.” 

They  were  to  be  iron  hulls,  twin-screw,  and  each  to 
be  driven  by  two  pairs  of  130-hp.  disconnected  engines, 
[cf.  Ajax  and  Hercules,  infra.] 

Agrippina 

(Bark:  t.  285;  1.  97';  b.  24'4'';  dph.  16'5") 

Agrippina  was  a British  bark  built  at  Scarborough  by 
the  Tindall  yard  in  1834  and  engaged  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean trade  when  bought  or  chartered  secretly  by  the 
Confederacy  in  1862;  she  acted  as  the  first  and  principal 
tender  to  the  raider  Alabama  throughout  her  meteoric 
career.  One  distinguishing  mark  recorded  of  her  is  hull 
painted  “black  with  a yellow  bead  along  the  sides.” 

Orders  of  28  July  1862  written  by  Commander  Bul- 
loch and  signed  by  the  ostensible  “owner,”  Mr.  A.  Ham- 
ilton, St.  Helen’s  Place,  London,  told  British  Capt. 
Alexander  McQueen — whom  the  U.S.  Consul  dubbed  “a 
most  active  rebel  agent” — to  proceed  to  Praya,  Island 
of  Terceira  in  the  Azores  and  await  the  Enrica  ( Ala- 
bama),  which  he  should  recognize  when  she  should  “stop 
a white  English  ensign  to  the  after  shroud  of  the  main 
rigging  * * * you  will  answer  with  your  number,  after 
which  you  can  communicate  freely.”  Captain  McQueen 
was  told  that  Capt.  Matthew  S.  Butcher  (master  until 
relieved  by  Semmes  at  Praya)  would  give  him  written 
orders  thereafter  but,  “You  are  to  consider  all  orders 
from  the  commander  of  the  steamer  [ Alabama ] as 
authorized  by  us,  with  or  without  any  other  letter  of 
advice.” 

Later  Agrippina  coaled  and  rearmed  Alabama  at 
uninhabited  Blanquilla  Island  in  the  Caribbean,  at 
Praya  again  in  mid-January  1864,  and  elsewhere,  while 
Federal  cruisers  searched  in  her  wake  all  over  the 
Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic.  Once  in  May-June  1863 
USS  Mohican  and  Onivard  cornered  both  Agrippina  and 
Castor  ( Georgia’s  tender)  in  Bahia  and  stayed  there  in 
Brazilian  waters  until  their  presence  forced  the  two 
barks  to  sell  their  coal  and  gunpowder  in  consideration 
of  a clearance  from  the  port;  Agrippina  loaded  “pecava” 
and  rosewood  for  London,  thus  being  unable  to  meet 
Semmes  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  ordered. 

Aid 

(Sch) 

Aid,  a schooner  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  was  captured  by  a 
boat  expedition  from  USS  Niagara  off  Mobile  on  5 June 
1861.  She  was  sunk  by  Union  forces  to  obstruct  the  pass 
at  the  east  end  of  Santa  Rosa  Island  in  August  1861. 


(Str:  a.  1 42-pdr.) 

Aid,  bought  by  private  individuals  in  1861  for  the 
express  purpose  of  driving  off  the  Union  blockading 
ships  in  defense  of  Charleston,  often  carried  the  British 
Consul  out  of  Charleston  Harbor  to  visit  British  ships 
over  the  bar.  In  addition  to  her  crew  of  six  or  eight,  she 
was  reported  to  carry  out  Charleston  pilots  who  would 
gather  information  vital  to  ships  interested  in  running 
the  blockade  of  that  port.  In  November  1862  it  was  re- 
ported that  her  engines  like  those  of  Lady  Davis  had 
been  removed  to  power  the  ironclad  rams  Palmetto  State 
and  Chicora. 

Aiken,  William,  see  Petrel 
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Aiken,  see  Petrel 

Ajax 

( ScStr : t.  515;  1.  170';  b.  25';  dph.  12'6";  dr.  7'6";  s.  12 
k. ; a.  des.  for  1 9"  r.,  1 8"  r.) 

Ajax  and  her  sister,  Hercules,  were  twin-screw,  iron 
gunboats  built  under  contract  of  14  September  1864  with 
an  old-line,  Scottish  yard,  William  Denny  & Brothers', 
Dumbarton,  for  £17,500.  “Designed  as  towboats  to  de- 
ceive Federal  spies,”  they  were  the  smaller  pair  ordered 
with  Adventure  (q.v.)  and  Enterprise,  powered  by  “two 
pair  of  120-horsepower  collective”  engines.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Mallory  said  they  would  “require  insignificant 
alterations  to  convert  them  into  serviceable  gunboats 
for  local  work.” — merely  “fill  up  the  space  between  the 
beams  and  add  a few  permanent  stanchions  under  the 
permanent  position  of  the  guns.” 

Mallory  wrote  Commander  Bulloch  at  Liverpool,  30 
July  1864:  “We  require  for  the  port  of  Wilmington  two 
small  steamers  with  low-pressure  engines  for  service  in 
and  about  the  harbor.  Their  draft  should  not  exceed  . . . 
7 feet  6 inches,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  have 
at  least  18  inches  or  2 feet  drag,  so  that  they  might  be 
tipped  by  the  head  when  they  get  ashore.  With  this  light 
draft  and  pressure,  two  screws  would  be  necessary  to 
give  them  high  speed. 

“It  is  proposed  to  place  upon  them  a single-pivot  gun, 
weighing  about  5 tons,  on  a circle,  and  the  arrangements 
for  quarters,  etc.,  should  be  designed  accordingly  . . . 
[or]  a pivot  gun  forward  and  aft  ...  at  least  one  large- 
shell  gun,  say  a IX-inch  pivot  . . . They  should  be  small, 
snug,  strong,  fast,  and  handy  vessels  for  quick  working 
with  light  crews  . . . dimensions  and  details  are  left  to 
your  judgment.  Four  commission  and  six  warrant  of- 
ficers would  probably  be  required  for  each.” 

Bulloch  reporting  the  contract  signing  to  Mallory,  16 
September,  revealed : “They  will  be  very  strongly  built, 
with  heavy  decks  and  beams,  so  as  to  carry  a gun  at  each 
end,  of  from  5 to  6 tons  weight,  and  the  internal  and 
deck  arrangements  will  be  such  as  to  suit  them  for  gun 
vessels,  and  yet  not  to  excite  suspicion.  They  will  be 
designed  for  a speed  of  12  knots  on  a draft  of  7 feet  6 
inches  aft,  but  can  be  loaded  to  8 feet  6 inches  with 
safety  as  seagoing  boats  . . . one  \Ajax~\  to  be  delivered 
on  January  1,  1865,  and  the  other  [ Hercules ] 6 weeks 
later.” 

A Briton,  Captain  Adams,  was  in  command,  repre- 
senting “Mr.  Denny,  the  ostensible  owner,”  in  order  to 
hold  Ajax’  mercantile  register,  but  Lt.  John  Low,  CSN, 


went  along  as  “supercargo”  and  actual  commander, 
under  orders  to  take  over  officially  at  Nassau.  Ajax 
slipped  out  of  the  Clyde  12  January  1865  for  the  Ba- 
hamas via  Madeira,  but  apparently  the  shadows  of  im- 
pending Confederate  defeat  deterred  her;  finis  is  written 
in  Mallory  to  Bulloch,  1 March  1865 : “A  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Ajax  at  a port  in  Ireland  has  reached  me 
through  the  United  States  papers,  but  no  further  ad- 
vices as  to  her  or  the  Hercules  or  other  vessels  have 
come  to  hand.” 


Alabama 

( ScSlp : t.  1,050;  1.  220';  b.  31'8'';  dph.  17'8";  dr.  14';  s. 

13  k. ; cpl.  145;  a.  6 32-pdrs.,  1 110-pdr.,  1 68-pdr.) 

CSS  Alabama  was  a screw  sloop-of-war  built  at 
Lairds  dockyard,  Liverpool,  England,  in  1862  for  the 
Confederacy.  The  famous  Hull  “290”  was  launched 
under  the  name  Enrica,  put  to  sea  from  Liverpool  on  29 
July  1862  and  proceeded  to  Porto  Praya  in  the  Azores 
where  Captain  R.  Semmes,  CSN,  and  her  other  officers 
boarded  and  fitted  her  out  as  a cruiser.  She  was  commis- 
sioned at  sea  off  Terceira,  Azores  on  24  August  as  the 
Confederate  cruiser  Alabama. 

Semmes  spent  the  next  2 months  in  the  North  Atlantic 
where  he  captured  and  burned  some  20  ships,  including 
a dozen  whalers.  From  there  he  departed  for  the  New- 
foundland Banks  to  intercept  American  grain  ships 
bound  for  Europe,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
coast  of  Texas  where  he  sank  Hatteras  and  captured  her 
crew.  Cruising  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  he  used  the 
desolate  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  as  a base. 
Shrewdly  calculating  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
word  of  his  deeds  to  reach  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Semmes  next  put  in  at  Cape  Town  and  sailed  for 
the  East  Indies  where  he  spent  6 months  and  destroyed 
7 ships  before  redoubling  the  Cape  en  route  to  Europe. 
Arriving  at  Cherbourg,  France,  on  11  June  1864,  he 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  dock  and  overhaul  his  ship. 

As  Semmes  awaited  permission  from  French  authori- 
ties, Kearsarge,  Capt.  J.  A.  Winslow  commanding,  ar- 
rived at  Cherbourg,  brought  there  by  word  of  Alabama’s 
presence.  Kearsarge  took  up  a patrol  at  the  harbor’s 
entrance  awaiting  Semmes’  next  move.  Alabama’s  log 
for  15  June  1864  tells  succinctly  of  her  skipper’s 
decision : 

“The  admiral  sent  off  his  aid-de-camp  to  say  to  me 
that  he  considered  my  application  for  repairs  withdrawn 
upon  making  application  for  coal,  to  which  I assented. 
We  commenced  coaling  this  afternoon.  The  Kearsarge  is 
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still  in  the  offing.  She  has  not  been  permitted  to  receive 
on  board  the  prisoners  landed  by  me,  to  which  I had  ob- 
jected in  a letter  to  the  admiral.  Mailed  a note  yesterday 
afternoon  for  Flag-Officer  Barron,  informing  him  of  my 
intention  to  go  out  to  engage  the  enemy  as  soon  as  I 
could  make  my  preparations,  and  sent  a written  notice  to 
the  U.S.  consul,  through  Mr.  Bonfils,  to  the  same  effect. 
My  crew  seem  to  be  in  the  right  spirit,  a quiet  spirit  of 
determination  pervading  both  officers  and  men.  The  com- 
bat will  no  doubt  be  contested  and  obstinate,  but  the  two 
ships  are  so  equally  matched  that  I do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  decline  it.  God  defend  the  right,  and  have  mercy  upon 
the  souls  of  those  who  fall,  as  many  of  us  must.  Barom- 
eter low,  and  weather  unusually  cold  and  blustering  for 
the  middle  of  June.” 

On  19  June  1864,  Alabama  stood  out  of  Cherbourg 
Harbor  for  her  last  action.  Careful  of  French  neutral- 
ity, Winslow  took  Kearsarge  well  clear  of  territorial 
waters,  then  turned  to  meet  the  Confederate  cruiser. 
Alabama  opened  fire  first  while  Kearsarge  held  her 
reply  until  the  range  had  closed  to  less  than  1,000  yards. 
Steaming  on  opposite  courses  the  ships  moved  around  a 
circle  as  each  commander  tried  to  cross  the  bows  of  his 
opponent  to  deliver  deadly  raking  fire.  The  battle  quickly 
turned  against  Alabama,  for  the  quality  of  her  long 
stored  powder  and  shells  had  deteriorated  while  Kear- 
sarge had  been  given  added  protection  by  chain  cable 
triced  in  tiers  along  her  sides  abreast  vital  spaces.  One 
hour  after  she  loosed  her  first  salvo  Alabama  had  been 
reduced  to  a sinking  wreck.  Semmes  struck  his  colors 
and  sent  a boat  to  Kearsarge  with  a message  of  sur- 
render and  an  appeal  for  help.  Kearsarge  rescued  the 
majority  of  Alabama’s  survivors,  but  Semmes  and  41 
others  were  picked  up  by  the  British  yacht  Deerhound 
and  escaped  in  her  to  England. 

In  her  21-month  cruise  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe,  Alabama  wrought  havoc  among  United  States 
merchant  shipping,  taking  more  than  60  prizes  valued 
at  nearly  $6,000,000.  The  most  famous  of  the  Confed- 
erate cruisers,  her  capture  caused  the  Federal  Navy 
Department  to  divert  warships  from  the  blockade  to 
intercepting  positions  at  focal  points  on  the  world’s 
trade  routes.  Northern  shipowners  were  compelled  to 
delay  sailings,  to  pay  increased  maritime  insurance 
premiums  and,  in  many  cases,  to  transfer  ships  to  for- 
eign registry.  Alabama’s  exploits  buoyed  the  morale  of 
the  South  during  some  of  its  darkest  days,  and  wrote  a 
chapter  of  daring  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Confederate 
States  Navy.  [cf.  also  Texas ] 


Alabama,  see  under  James  Battle 


Alabama,  see  Florida 


Alamo 

(Str) 

Alamo  was  employed  during  the  course  of  the  war 
primarily  as  a government  transport  to  move  troops  and 
supplies  on  the  Arkansas  River  between  Little  Rock  and 
Van  Buren,  Ark.  During  the  summer  of  1863  she 
operated  briefly  in  the  area  of  Matagorda  Bay  in  con- 
nection with  the  Texas  Marine  Department  [See  Annex 

HI]. 


Alar 

(SwStr:  t.  150  [86];  1.  134';  b.  17';  dph.  9'3") 

Alar  was  an  iron  steamer  believed  to  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Confederacy  by  purchase  or  charter 
through  the  Fraser,  Trenholm  secret  channel  as  a tender 
to  CSS  Georgia.  Welsh  built  about  1847  at  Neath  in 


Glamorganshire,  her  bottom  appears  to  have  been  cop- 
pered a decade  later.  She  is  listed  under  a Capt.  J. 
Black  in  1863,  sailing  out  of  London,  nominal  owner  an 
“H.  Maples.” 

Albatross 

(SwStr:  t.  1,063;  1.  240';  b.  30';  dph.  13';  dr.  10';  cl. 

Albatross) 

Albatross  was  the  first  of  a pair  of  fast  (260  nominal 
h.p.)  ships  designed  for  the  Confederate  Navy  to  the 
order  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.,  Liverpool,  and  ne- 
gotiated by  Comdr.  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN.  Ordered  in 
the  well  known  Birkenhead  yard,  she  was  built  as  Lairds 
Hull  No.  319  early  in  1865,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  she 
was  delivered  in  time  to  serve  the  Confederacy.  Later 
she  was  sold  to  an  Admiral  Grenfell,  RN,  and  was  re- 
named Isabel. 


Albemarle 

(StwStr : t.  183) 

Albemarle  was  built  in  1855  at  Wheeling,  Va.  She 
served  the  Confederates  as  a cargo  ship  and  transport 
off  Hatteras  Inlet  and  New  Berne,  N.C.  Albemarle  was 
captured  on  15  March  1862  off  New  Berne  by  USS  Dela- 
ware. Federals  employed  her  in  the  same  area  but  on  5 
April,  while  transporting  wounded  servicemen,  she  acci- 
dentally ran  on  the  piles  in  New  Berne  harbor  and  sank 
immediately.  Being  hopelessly  damaged,  Albemarle’s 
destruction  was  ordered  by  Lt.  A.  Murray,  USN,  com- 
manding USS  Louisiana. 


(IrcRam:  1.  152';  b.  34';  dr.  9';  a.  2 6.4"  r. ; type 
Albemarle) 

CSS  Albemarle  was  built  in  the  Roanoke  River  at 
Edwards  Ferry,  N.C.,  in  1863-64  under  supervision  of 
Comdr.  J.  W.  Cooke,  CSN,  who  became  her  first  com- 
manding officer.  She  was  commissioned  on  17  April 
1864  and  2 days  later  played  the  leading  role  in  an  at- 
tack on  the  Union  forces  at  Plymouth,  N.C.,  during 
which  Southfield  was  rammed  and  sunk,  and  Miami, 
Ceres,  and  Whitehead  were  forced  to  withdraw.  The 
following  day  Plymouth  surrendered  to  the  Confederate 
forces. 

On  5 May  Albemarle,  accompanied  by  CSS  Bombshell, 
former  United  States  Army  transport,  attacked  a Fed- 
eral squadron  below  Plymouth  during  which  Bombshell 
was  captured,  but  Albemarle  received  only  damage  to 
one  gun  and  several  hits  on  her  smokestack  which  seri- 
ously reduced  her  speed.  She  was  taken  up  the  Roanoke 
River  for  repairs;  before  their  completion,  however,  she 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  by  Lt.  W.  B.  Cushing,  USN, 
whose  daring  crew  of  14  officers  and  men  sailed  an  im- 
provised torpedo  boat  in  the  night  exploit  of  27-28 
October  1864. 

Albemarle  was  raised  after  the  Union  forces  captured 
Plymouth.  Following  the  end  of  hostilities,  she  was 
towed  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  by  USS  Ceres,  arrived 
there  on  27  April  1865,  was  condemned  as  a prize,  and 
purchased  by  the  Navy  who  sold  her  in  October  1867. 


Alena 

(Sip) 

Alena,  a small  sloop  used  to  transport  Confederate 
troops  from  Maryland  across  to  Virginia,  was  seized  in 
June  1861  in  the  Pamunkey  River  by  Union  forces  in 
the  steamer  Mount  Vernon  under  Lt.  J.  M.  Prichett, 
USN.  She  was  then  towed  to  the  Navy  Yard  for  Federal 
service. 
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Ironclad  CSS  Albemarle  after  being  raised  by  Federals 


Alert 

(Sch:  cpl.  31;  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Alert  was  a lighthouse  tender  seized  by  State  authori- 
ties at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1861.  During  1861-62  she  served 
under  Acting  Master  A.  Pacetty,  CSN,  on  the  Mobile 
Station  then  commanded  by  Flag  Officer  V.  Randolph, 
CSN. 


Alexandra 
(ScStr : t.  124) 

Alexandra,  a prospective  cruiser,  was  a bark-rigged, 
very  strong,  wooden  steamer  with  “rakish  masts,  round 
stern,  very  straight  stem.”  Built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  William  C.  Miller  & Sons,  Liverpool,  to  the  order  of 
Charles  K.  Prioleau  of  Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.,  the 
Liverpool  firm  with  Charleston  roots  whose  partner, 
George  A.  Trenholm,  was  the  able  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Alexandra  was  built  through  the 
agency  of  Fawcett,  Preston  & Co.  She  quickly  became  a 
cause  celebre  in  testing  British  policy  toward  Confed- 
erate building  in  British  shipyards  to  fight  the  United 
States  at  sea. 

Alexandra  was  intended  to  be  a gift  from  the  Tren- 
holm firm  to  the  Confederacy.  Commander  Bulloch  to 
Secretary  Mallory,  30  June  1863,  explains:  “The  gun- 
boat presented  to  the  Confederate  Government  by 
Messrs.  Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.  happened  to  be  launched 
on  the  day  [7  March  1863]  the  present  Princess  of 
Wales  entered  London,  and  in  compliment  or  in  com- 
memoration of  that  event,  was  named  Alexandra  . . . 
while  the  Alexandra  was  fitting  in  the  Toxtetle  dock, 
the  customs  officer  of  this  port  seized  her  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  London”  on  5 April  under  the  “Foreign 
Enlistment  Act.”  Bulloch  continues  bitterly,  “.  . . such 
was  the  apparent  haste  of  the  British  authorities  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  American  minister  that  the 


seizure  was  effected  on  Sunday.  The  Alexandra  . . . was 
still  the  actual  property  of  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston  & Co.  . . . but  the  British  authorities 
showed  a further  disposition  to  favor  the  United  States 
through  its  officials  here  by  causing  the  ship  to  be  ‘ex- 
chequered,’  a proceeding  by  which  there  would  be  in- 
definite delay  in  obtaining  the  release  of  the  ship,  even 
if  she  should  not  be  condemned,  and  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, even  though  it  failed  to  prove  its  case,  would 
debar  the  defendants  from  any  right  or  claim  for  dam- 
ages or  costs.  The  trial  resulted  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ants . . . but  this  ship  is  still  held  pending  the  issue  of 
the  attorney-general’s  ‘bill  of  exceptions,’  which  cannot 
be  argued  until  November.”  Meanwhile  the  Russians 
had  made  overtures  to  buy  her  at  a bargain  from  Comdr. 
James  H.  North,  CSN,  in  Britain.  That  the  Confederacy 
still  had  friends  in  high  places  is  shown  by  North  to 
Mallory,  3 July:  “Judging  from  the  speech  of  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  and  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  to  the 
jury,  anyone  has  a right  to  buy  arms  and  build  ships.” 
Litigation  dragged  on  while  all  Confederate  shipbuilding 
in  Britain  marked  time  awaiting  the  decision.  Agents 
such  as  Bulloch,  North  et  al.  shifted  their  sights  in- 
creasingly to  France  not  only  as  a source  of  ships  but  of 
new  “owners”  and  “fences”  for  the  hulls  building  in 
Britain  “as  a probable  and  very  plausible  means  of 
security.”  Alexandra  was  not  released  for  a full  year;  by 
May  1864  seizure  of  the  Laird  rams  the  previous  October 
was  ancient  history  and  a scapegoat  had  been  discovered 
in  Clarence  R.  Yonge,  a deserter  from  CSS  Alabama 
who  had  turned  informer.  The  new  political  climate 
must  have  ended  hope  of  using  Alexandra  as  a com- 
merce destroyer.  In  the  meantime,  she  had  become  Mary 
of  Liverpool,  ostensibly  a peaceful  merchant  vessel 
owned  by  Henry  Lafone,  another  secret  agent  of  the 
Confederacy.  U.S.  Consul  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  not  de- 
ceived, reported  to  London,  10  July:  “Alexandra  has 
had  her  insides  taken  out  and  houses  put  up  on  her 
decks  and  has  sailed.”  He  thought  she  would  be  armed 
in  Bermuda  or  Nassau,  but  there  is  no  evidence  she  ever 
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was.  Consul  M.  M.  Jackson  at  Halifax  telegraphed  Sec- 
retary Seward,  9 September:  “Steamer  Mary,  formerly 
Alexandra  ...  is  now  at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
carries,  as  is  reported,  4 guns.”  She  had  arrived  that 
night  in  ballast  from  Bermuda  with  a crew  of  24.  The 
U.S.  Consul  in  Nassau  on  16  November  remarked  she 
was  a “very  slow  boat,”  8 days  Halifax-Nassau.  But  her 
slow  passage  did  not  deter  the  United  States  from 
arranging  to  have  her  libeled  at  Nassau,  13  December 
1864,  and  Mary  was  not  released  again  until  after  war’s 
end,  30  May  1865. 


Alfred  Robb 

(StwStr:  t.  79;  1.  114'9”;  b.  20';  dph.  4';  s.  9 k.) 

Alfred  Robb,  built  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1860,  was 
used  by  the  Confederates  as  a transport  on  the  upper 
Tennessee  River.  She  was  captured  19  April  1862,  at 
Florence,  Ala.,  by  USS  Tyler,  a unit  of  Lt.  W.  Gwin’s 
division  of  gunboats.  Her  fine  condition  prompted  the 
Union  leaders  to  arm  her  with  a howitzer  from  USS 
Lexington  and,  after  conversion  and  commissioning  as 
USS  Alfred  Robb,  to  use  her  in  transporting  goods  and 
patrolling  on  the  Tennessee  River.  She  briefly  carried 
the  name  Lady  Foote,  but  instruction  from  Flag  Officer 
A.  H.  Foote  restored  the  original  name.  She  was  also 
referred  to  frequently  as  Robb  in  later  Union  corre- 
spondence. 


Alice  Vivian,  see  under  James  Battle 


Alliance 

(Sch) 

Alliance,  D.  Ireland,  master,  was  boarded  at  Eastville, 
Va.,  on  the  night  of  19  September  1863  by  a party  of  25 
Confederate  guerrillas  under  Acting  Master  J.  Y.  Beall, 
C.S.  Navy.  Loaded  with  valuable  military  stores  and 
provisions,  she  was  used  to  capture  schooner  J.  J.  House- 
man on  21  September,  as  well  as  the  schooners  Samuel 
Pearsall  and  Alexandria  on  the  22d.  The  helms  of  the 
three  prizes  were  lashed  by  the  Confederate  raiders  who 
started  them  over  the  bar  at  Wachapreague  Inlet,  Va. 

On  23  September  1863,  Alliance  was  discovered  in 
Old  Haven  Creek  by  the  Union  ships  of  the  Potomac 
Flotilla.  Taken  under  fire,  she  was  run  ashore  where 
some  30  or  more  small  boats  became  busily  employed  in 
removing  her  cargo.  USS  Freeborn  fired  three  shells  in 


an  effort  to  scatter  the  boats  but  could  not  land  an 
armed  party  to  stop  the  proceedings  because  of  a heavy 
sea.  The  Richmond  Globe  reported  cargo  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $10,000  was  saved  by  the  small  boats  before 
Alliance  was  burned  at  Milford  Haven  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  prevent  capture  by  Union  forces. 


(Str) 

Alliance  was  listed  by  the  Commander  of  the  Federal 
North  Atlantic  Blockade  Squadron  in  January  1863  as 
being  fitted  out  and  purchased  by  the  Confederate 
States  to  run  the  blockade  at  Wilmington.  She  was  still 
on  the  wanted  list  of  the  Union  Fleet  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  said  to  be  very  active  on  sea  lanes  run- 
ning from  Nassau  and  Bermuda  to  Wilmington  and 
other  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Confederacy.  She  was  cap- 
tured some  time  prior  to  3 May  1864  when  Acting  Rear 
Adm.  S.  P.  Lee  was  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  send  the  prize  steamer  Alliance  to  Boston  if 
not  already  sent  out. 

Allison 

(Str) 

CSS  Allison  was  employed  as  a transport  in  the  James 
River  area.  While  operating  with  the  James  River 
Squadron  under  Flag  Officer  J.  Mitchell,  CSN,  she  took 
an  active  part  in  the  attempted  passage  through  the 
obstructions  at  Trent’s  Reach  on  23-24  January  1865. 
On  26  January  1865  she  collided  with  the  steam  torpedo- 
boat  Hornet,  causing  that  ship  to  sink. 


Alonzo  Child 

(SwStr:  t.  493;  1.  222';  b.  36';  dph.  6';  a.  8",  10”,  and  6” 
rifles) 

Alonzo  Child,  which  is  also  frequently  cited  as  A. 
Childs  or  Childs,  was  built  in  1857  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
and  fell  under  Confederate  control  in  the  Mississippi 
River  area.  Near  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  in  May  1863  her 
engines  and  machinery  were  taken  out  and  sent  to  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  for  Tennessee  (No.  2).  The  Confederates  used 
Alonzo  Child’s  hulk  to  obstruct  the  channel  at  Hayne’s 
Bluff  on  the  Yazoo  River.  She  was  found  there  in  the 
same  month  by  units  of  a Federal  naval  force  under 
Acting  Rear  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN,  and  taken  into 
Union  service. 


Drawing  of  CSS  Albemarle 
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Amazon 

(SwStr:  t.  372;  dr.  2') 

Amazon,  a high  pressure,  iron-hulled  steamer  was 
built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1856,  for  the  cotton  trade. 
Taken  into  Confederate  service,  she  was  used  in  trans- 
porting material  and  laying  torpedoes  in  the  Savannah 
River.  On  2 March  1865  she  surrendered  to  USS  Pontiac 
and  was  sent  into  Savannah  as  a prize. 

Amelia,  see  Tallahassee 
America,  see  Memphis 

America  ( ex-Georgia , ex-Shanghai),  see  under 

Texas  (corvette) 

Anglo-Norman 

(SwStr:  t.  558;  1.  176'2";  b.  29'5";  dr.  9';  cpl.  35;  a.  1 
32-pdr.) 

Anglo-Norman,  built  at  Algiers,  La.,  in  1850  and  em- 
ployed as  a towboat  by  the  Southern  Steamship  Com- 
pany, New  Orleans,  La.,  was  impressed  for  public  serv- 
ice by  order  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War.  The 
order  was  implemented  by  Brig.  Gen.  M.  Lovell  on  15 
January  1862  when  14  ships  were  seized  for  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Defense  Fleet  for  possible  conversion  to 
gunboats  and  rams. 

At  the  time  of  the  action  at  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip,  April  1862,  Anglo-Norman  was  not  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  River  Defense  Fleet,  however,  the  gunboat 
Anglo-Norman  is  one  of  the  22  listed  in  the  prize  cases 
before  arbitrators  on  1 May  1862. 

Anglo-Saxon 

(SwStr:  t.  508;  1.  120'3";  b.  28';  dph.  11') 

Anglo-Saxon,  built  in  New  York  City  in  1848  and 
owned  by  the  Southern  Steamship  Company,  was  one  of 
14  steamers  seized  in  January  1862  by  Maj.  Gen. 
M.  Lovell,  CSA,  under  orders  of  the  War  Department. 
While  participating  in  the  defense  of  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  on  24  April  1862,  she  was  taken  under  vigor- 
ous attack  by  the  Union  Mortar  Flotilla.  Anglo-Saxon 
caught  fire  and  drifted  downstream  in  a sinking  condi- 
tion. The  Federals  seized  and  repaired  her  for  use  as  an 
army  transport  during  the  rest  of  the  war. 

Anna  Dale 

(Sch:  t.  70;  a.  1 12-pdr.) 

The  schooner,  Anna  Dale  was  operated  by  the  Con- 
federates off  the  Texas  coast  and  may  have  engaged  in 
privateering.  She  was  commanded  by  Master  J.  E. 
Stevenson  when  surprised  and  captured  in  February 
1865  off  Pass  Cavallo,  Tex.,  by  a boarding  party  from 
USS  Pinola  in  charge  of  Acting  Ensign  J.  Brown,  USN. 
The  captors  set  sail  in  her  but  running  aground  they  set 
her  afire  on  18  February  to  prevent  recapture. 

Anna  Perrette 

(StwStr:  t.  173;  1.  130';  b.  32';  dr.  4'6") 

Anna  Perrette,  built  in  1857  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
operated  in  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers  under  Con- 
federate control  from  1863  to  1865.  During  March  1865 
she  was  permitted  by  Union  officials  to  transport  cotton 
from  the  Red  River  to  New  Orleans  under  a flag-of- 
truce.  The  Confederates  seized  her  cargo  and  im- 


prisoned her  captain  in  late  March  1865  while  ordered 
to  treat  all  persons  trading  cotton  under  Yankee  permits 
as  spies. 

Appleton  Belle 

(Str) 

Appleton  Belle  is  known  to  have  served  Confederate 
forces  under  Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Miller,  CSA,  at  Paris,  Tenn., 
where  she  was  burned  with  two  other  steamers  on  7 
February  1862  to  prevent  her  falling  into  Union  hands. 
All  on  board  escaped  safely.  She  may  have  been  the 
103-ton  stern-wheel  steamer  built  in  1856  at  West  New- 
ton, Pa.,  which  operated  out  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War. 


Appomattox 

(Tug:  a.  2 guns) 

Appomattox,  as  Empire,  was  bought  at  Norfolk  in 
1861,  converted  to  a gunboat,  and  assigned  to  the  waters 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  C.  C.  Simms,  CSN.  Appomattox  helped  to  obstruct 
channels  in  the  Hatteras  area  by  towing  block-ships  to 
strategic  points  for  sinking.  Immediately  afterward, 
she  fought  valiantly  during  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Is- 
land on  7-8  February  1862  and  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  2 
days  later.  Following  the  rout  of  the  Confederate  fleet 
in  the  Pasquotank  River  on  10  February  1862,  Appomat- 
tox tried  to  escape  but  her  beam  was  2 inches  too  great 
to  let  her  into  the  lock  and  so  prevented  passage  through 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  Accordingly  Lieutenant 
Simms  set  her  on  fire  and  she  blew  up.  [See  Empire, 
infra.] 


Arcadia 

(Str) 

Arcadia  may  have  served  the  Confederates  as  a trans- 
port in  the  Yazoo  River,  Miss.,  under  the  control  of 
Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  in  charge  of  Confederate  ves- 
sels in  the  Yazoo.  Commander  Brown  burned  and  scut- 
tled Arcadia  in  the  Yazoo  River  in  July  1863  to  keep  her 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a Union  naval  force 
under  Acting  Rear  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 

Archer 

(Sch:  t.  ca.  90;  a.  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

Archer,  a fishing  schooner,  was  captured  on  24  June 
1863  off  Portland,  Maine,  by  the  bark  Tacony  under 
Lt.  C.  W.  Read,  CSN.  Realizing  that  the  U.S.  Navy  was 
carrying  on  an  intensive  search  for  his  raiding  ship, 
Lieutenant  Read,  in  order  to  elude  his  pursuers,  trans- 
ferred his  force  to  Archer  and  burned  Tacony. 

Archer  was  piloted  into  Portland,  Maine,  by  two  un- 
suspecting fishermen  from  whom  Lieutenant  Read 
learned  of  the  presence  in  port  of  the  U.S.  Revenue 
Cutter  Caleb  Cushing.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of 
27  June,  Read  and  his  men  quietly  boarded  and  seized 
Caleb  Cushing,  and  locked  her  crew  below  in  irons.  It 
was  Read’s  plan  to  get  the  cutter  away  from  Union 
shore  batteries  and  then  return  before  daylight  and  set 
fire  to  merchant  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Archer  with 
three  of  Read’s  men  on  board,  and  Caleb  Cushing  with 
the  rest  of  Read’s  crew  were  unable  to  clear  the  Union 
forts  before  daybreak  and  found  it  impossible  to  return 
to  carry  out  their  plan. 

About  20  miles  at  sea  in  late  morning  of  27  June  Caleb 
Cushing,  surrounded  by  Federal  ships,  was  fired  by 
Lieutenant  Read  to  prevent  capture.  He  and  his  prison- 
ers in  small  boats  surrendered  to  the  steamer  Forrest 
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City.  Archer,  in  which  Lieutenant  Read  had  intended 
to  send  his  prisoners  back  after  transferring  his  sup- 
plies to  Caleb  Cushing,  was  also  captured  later  on  in  the 
day  by  Forrest  City. 

Arctic 

(IrcFltBtry:  a.  3 guns) 

CSS  Arctic,  built  at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1863,  was  an 
ironclad  floating  battery  which  performed  additional 
duty  as  receiving  ship  for  Flag  Officer  Robert  F.  Pink- 
ney’s North  Carolina  defense  force.  She  was  stationed 
in  the  Cape  Fear  River  from  1862  to  1864,  with  Lt.  C.  B. 
Poindexter,  CSN,  in  command.  Her  machinery  had  been 
removed  in  the  latter  part  of  1862  for  the  ironclad  CSS 
Richmond  then  completing  at  Richmond,  Va. 

With  the  threat  to  Wilmington,  created  by  the  arrival 
off  Fort  Fisher  of  the  joint  army-navy  expedition  under 
Rear  Admiral  Porter  and  Major  General  Butler,  Arctic 
was  sunk  on  24  December  1864  to  obstruct  the  river 
channel. 


Argo 

(StwStr:  t.  99) 

Argo  was  built  in  1856  at  Freedom,  Pa.  She  operated 
on  the  Yazoo  River,  Miss.,  during  the  Civil  War  and 
may  have  been  under  the  control  of  Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown, 
CSN,  commanding  Confederate  ships  on  the  river.  Argo 
was  burned  near  the  middle  of  1863,  75  miles  up  the 
Sunflower  River,  Miss.,  by  the  Federal  ship  Linden  of 
the  force  of  Acting  Rear  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 


Argosy 

(Str) 

Argosy  was  burned  and  destroyed  in  the  Sunflower 
River,  Miss.,  in  the  middle  of  1863  by  the  Confederates 
to  keep  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a Union  naval 
force  under  Acting  Rear  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 
Argosy  may  have  been  employed  by  the  Confederates  as 
a cargo  ship  or  army  transport. 

Argosy  l\o.  2,  see  Wave 

Argus 

(StwStr) 

Argus,  a small  steamer,  was  used  as  a Confederate 
Army  transport  in  the  Mississippi  River  area.  On  7 
October  1863  she  was  surprised  and  captured  along  with 
Robert  Fulton  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  La.,  by  a 
boat  dispatched  from  USS  Osage.  Unable  to  get  her 
beyond  a river  shoal  which  existed  at  that  time,  her  cap- 
tors  burned  Argus  immediately. 

Arizona 

(SwStr : t.  578  [582,  670,  959];  1.  200';  b.  34';  dph. 

17'6";  dr.  8') 

Arizona  was  one  of  the  well  known  14  Southern  S.  S. 
Co.  ships  and  tugs  “impressed  for  public  service”  at 
New  Orleans,  15  January  1862,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield 
Lovell,  CSA,  acting  under  Secretary  of  War  Benjamin’s 
orders. 

An  iron  paddle-steamer,  barkentine  rigged,  she  was 
built  on  the  Delaware  for  Charles  Morgan  by  Harlan 
and  Hollingsworth  as  Hull  No.  57  in  1858,  with  a beam 
engine  and  single  boiler.  As  a “sea  steamer”  she  was 
not  the  best  choice  for  a river  gunboat;  from  the  spring 


of  1862,  she  became  very  valuable  as  a Government- 
operated  blockade-runner  to  the  Caribbean,  carrying 
over  a thousand  bales  of  cotton  per  voyage  under  com- 
mand of  a Captain  Forbes  of  New  Orleans. 

On  28  October  1862,  USS  Montgomery  caught  the 
former  Arizona  trying  to  run  into  Mobile  from  Havana 
with  saltpeter  and  other  munitions.  She  had  become 
Caroline  under  “provisional  British  register” — the  usual 
routine  cloak  for  blockade  running — but  like  many 
others  made  it  an  open  secret  by  carrying  the  Confed- 
erate ensign  forward,  British  colors  aft,  as  she  was 
reported  at  Havana  in  October  1862. 

She  brought  $84,500  in  Philadelphia  prize  court  23 
June  1863  and  followed  the  familiar  pattern:  Commo- 
dore C.  K.  Stribling  sent  her  back  to  her  old  locale  as 
USS  Arizona,  an  armed  member  of  the  West  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron  that  captured  her.  She  took  part 
in  the  fight  at  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  in  September  1863. 
On  27  February  1865  she  burned  38  miles  below  New 
Orleans. 


Arkansas 

(IrcRam : 1.  165';  b.  35';  dr.  11'6";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  200;  a.  2 
9"  sb.,  2 9''  64-pdr.,  2 9”  shell  guns,  2 6"  r.,  2 32-pdr  sb.; 
type  Arkansas) 

CSS  Arkansas,  a twin-screw  ram,  was  laid  down  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1861  by  J.  T.  Shirley.  When  the 
Union  fleet  imperiled  that  city  in  May  1862  she  was 
taken  up  the  Yazoo  River  for  completion. 

On  26  May  1862  Lt.  Isaac  Newton  Brown,  CSN,  took 
command;  displaying  great  energy  he  finished  plating 
the  “long  and  rakish”  ram  with  utmost  speed;  for  ex- 
ample: “Without  waiting  for  the  apparatus  to  bend  the 
railway  iron  to  the  curve  of  our  quarter  and  stem,  and 
to  the  angles  of  the  pilot  house  * * * we  tacked  boiler- 
plate iron  over  it  (the  stern)  and  very  imperfectly 
covered  the  pilot-house  shield  with  a double  thickness  of 
bar  iron  * * * ” 

Brown  further  noted  Arkansas  “now  appeared  as  if  a 
small  seagoing  vessel  had  been  cut  down  to  the  water’s 
edge  at  both  ends,  leaving  a box  for  guns  amidships. 
The  straight  sides  of  the  box,  a foot  in  thickness,  were 
covered  with  one  layer  of  railway  iron;  the  ends  closed 
by  timber  one  foot  square,  planked  across  by  6''  strips  of 
oak,  were  then  covered  by  one  course  of  railway  iron 
laid  up  and  down  at  an  angle  of  35  degrees  * * * shield 
flat  on  top,  covered  with  plank  half-inch  iron  * * * large 
smoke-stack  came  through  top  of  shield  * * * pilot- 
house raised  about  one  foot  above  shield  level.  Through 
the  latter  led  a small  tin  tube  by  which  to  convey  orders 
to  the  pilot.” 

One  of  Arkansas’  junior  officers,  George  W.  Gift, 
wrote  candidly  of  her  “very  incomplete  condition.  The 
iron  of  her  armor  extended  only  a foot  or  a little  more 
above  the  water  line,  and  there  was  not  a sufficiency  of 
iron  on  hand  to  finish  the  entire  ship  * * * gotten  up 
under  * * * haste  and  incompetency  * * * I imagine  that 
she  was  designed  for  a powerful  iron-clad  gunboat,  with 
an  iron  beak  * * * and  several  heavy  guns  * * * before 
she  had  arrived  at  anything  like  a state  of  completion, 
the  plan  was  altered  and  she  was  made  into  an  hermaph- 
rodite iron-clad  * * * instead  of  finishing  the  ship  with 
an  ordinary  rail  and  bulwark  all  round,  her  sides  were 
‘built  on’  amidships  for  50  or  60  feet  in  length,  so  as  to 
give  an  apology  for  protection  for  3 guns  in  each  broad 
side  * * * The  sides,  it  must  be  understood,  were  per- 
pendicular. * * * The  ends  of  this  ‘castle’  or  ‘gun-box’ 
were  sloping  or  inclined  from  which  were  thrust  4 more 
guns,  2 at  each  end  * * * battery  of  10  guns  * * * 4 of 
thf  carriages  on  railroad  iron  chassis.” 

Opportunely  a number  of  Confederate  Army  artiller- 
ists volunteered  to  act  as  gunners  on  board  Arkansas. 
On  15  July,  Carondelet,  Tyler,  and  Queen  of  the  West, 
carrying  Army  sharpshooters  on  a reconnaissance  of  the 
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CSS  Arkansas  (Ironclad  Ram)  running  the  Union  Fleet  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  15  July  1862 


Yazoo  River,  encountered  the  ram  and  a spirited  en- 
gagement took  place.  Queen  of  the  West  got  away  but 
Carondelet,  Comdr.  Henry  Walke,  USN,  exposed  his 
unprotected  stern  to  Arkansas’  efficient  fire  long  enough 
to  be  put  out  of  command  and  went  aground ; Arkansas, 
of  deeper  draft,  could  not  ram  her  there  but  was  already 
too  close  aboard  to  use  her  guns  to  finish  off  Carondelet 
(“could  train  our  guns  laterally  very  little”).  Further- 
more, Brown  maintained  afterward  that  Walke  had 
struck  his  colors,  which  the  latter  hotly  denied.  Arkan- 
sas, under  the  circumstances,  properly  pursued  Tyler 
instead,  inflicting  heavy  casualties. 

Entering  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas  ran  through  the 
Union  fleet  to  take  refuge  under  the  Vicksburg  batteries, 
but  she  was  heavily  damaged  and  sustained  many  cas- 
ualties. 

Gift  noted  that  since  her  boilers  were  “not  lined  on  the 
fire-front  with  non-conducting  material  * * * the  whole 
mass  of  iron  about  the  boilers  became  red  hot.”  Brown 
further  explained,  “The  connections  between  the  furnace 
and  smoke-stack  (technically  called  the  breechings) 
were  shot  away,  destroying  the  draught  and  letting  the 
flames  come  out  into  the  shield,  raising  the  temperature 
to  120  degrees,  while  it  had  already  risen  to  130  degrees 
in  the  fire-room  * * * We  went  into  action  with  120 
pounds  of  steam  * * * came  out  with  20  pounds.” 

Admiral  Farragut  reported,  “it  was  so  dark  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  town  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
except  the  flashes  of  the  guns.”  In  the  heavy  cannonade 
as  Farragut’s  ships  continued  down  the  river  below 
Vicksburg,  Winona  and  Sumter  were  substantially 
damaged — probably  as  much  by  Arkansas’  guns  as  by 
the  shore  batteries. 

Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mallory  said  of 
the  event:  “Naval  history  records  few  deeds  of  greater 
heroism  or  higher  professional  ability  than  this  achieve- 
ment of  the  Arkansas.” 

Arkansas  evoked  amazement  and  praise,  however 
grudging,  from  her  adversaries  also:  Walke  wrote, 
“Strange  to  say,  the  Arkansas,  in  spite  of  her  strength 
and  weight,  is  quite  fast — nearly  as  much  so  as  the 
Tyler.  * * * Her  bow  is  made  sharp  * * * and  her  stem 
tapers  so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  close  readily  behind 
her.  In  the  center  of  her  hull  she  is  broad  and  of  great 


capacity,  and  for  nearly  80  feet  along  the  middle  she  is 
almost  flat-bottomed,  like  an  ordinary  freight  or  pas- 
senger boat  on  the  Western  waters. 

“The  engines  of  the  Arkansas  are  low  pressure  and  of 
900  H.P.,  all  placed  below  the  water-line,  and  well  pro- 
tected from  injury  by  hostile  missiles.  Her  cylinders  are 
said  to  be  24"  diameter  and  7-foot  stroke.  She  is  pro- 
vided with  two  propellors,  working  in  the  stern  and 
acting  independently.  * * * 7 feet  in  diameter  and  are 
each  provided  with  4 wings  or  flanges,  and  are  capable 
of  making  90  revolutions  to  the  minute.  In  consequence 
of  the  independent  action  of  the  engines,  one  propellor 
can  be  revolved  forward  while  the  other  is  reversed,  thus 
permitting  the  boat  to  be  turned  in  little  more  than  her 
own  length. 

“Forward  she  carries  an  enormous  beak  of  cast  iron, 
which  is  so  made  that  the  entire  bow  of  the  boat  fits 
into  it  like  a wedge  into  a piece  of  timber.  * * * A sharp 
cast-iron  beak,  about  3 feet  deep  on  her  stem,  projecting 
4 feet  therefrom,  and  clasping  the  bow  6 feet  on  either 
side,  and  bolted  through  solid  timber  about  10  feet.  Her 
cut-water  was  heavily  iron-shod.  * * * The  supporting 
sides  of  this  beak  are  perforated  in  numerous  places,  to 
admit  huge  bolts  that  pass  completely  through  the  bow 
and  are  riveted  at  either  end.  The  entire  beak  weighs 
18,000  pounds,  and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  penetrate 
the  hull  of  any  war  vessel  on  the  river.  The  sides  of  the 
boat  are  of  18  inches  solid  timber,  and,  with  their  mail 
covering  of  railroad  and  plate  iron,  are  proof  against 
any  but  the  heaviest  projectiles.  * * * Thoroughly 
covered  with  T-rail  iron  upon  heavy  timber  bulwarks, 
and  cotton  pressed  casementing,  almost  impervious  to 
shot.  Her  port-holes  were  small,  with  heavy  iron 
shutters.” 

Another  of  her  officers,  Actg.  Master’s  Mate  John  A. 
Wilson,  CSN,  preserved  for  posterity  that  Arkansas, 
“being  painted  a dull  brown  color  could  not  be  seen  at  a 
distance.”  Her  protective  coloration  attracted  Admiral 
Farragut’s  attention  also:  “The  ram  is  chocolate  color, 
very  low.”  Gift  said,  “Our  sides  were  the  color  of  rust.” 

On  22  July  Essex  and  Queen  of  the  West  ran  down 
past  Vicksburg  and  unsuccessfully  attacked  Arkansas. 
Again  on  6 August  1862  she  was  engaged  by  Essex 
about  5 miles  above  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Plagued  by  engine 
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CSS  Arkansas — artist’s  version 


trouble,  she  was  unable  to  fight  or  flee  and  drifted 
ashore.  There  she  was  abandoned  and  fired  to  prevent 
capture. 


Arrow 

(Str:  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Arrow  was  seized  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  in 

1861  and  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  Army.  Fitted 
out  as  a gunboat,  Arrow  operated  in  Mississippi  Sound 
protecting  the  water  route  between  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile.  On  13  July  1861  she  steamed  in  company  with 
Oregon  to  the  vicinity  of  Ship  Island  Light  where  they 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  lure  USS  Massachusetts  under 
the  shore  batteries.  She  aided  in  removing  Confederate 
troops  from  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  during  September  1861. 
When  the  Confederacy  evacuated  New  Orleans  in  April 

1862  she  sailed  up  the  West  Pearl  River.  There  on  4 
June  1862  .she  was  burned  to  prevent  capture. 


(Str) 

Arrow,  a tug,  was  operated  by  the  Virginia  State 
Navy  at  Norfolk,  Va.  early  in  1861.  She  was  ordered  on 
picket  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  Craney  Island  under  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Peter  U.  Murphey.  Deemed  “inefficient”  as  a 
picket  she  may  have  rendered  towing  service  in  that 
area.  There  is  no  evidence  that  she  was  actually  taken 
into  the  Confederate  States  Navy. 

Atalanta,  see  Tallahassee 


Atlanta 

(IrcRam:  t.  1,006;  1.  204';  b.  41';  dr.  15'9";  s.  7 to  10  k. ; 
cpl.  145;  a.  2 7''  r.,  2 6.4"  r.) 


CSS  Atlanta  was  originally  the  English  blockade 
runner  Fingal,  built  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1861.  She 
was  procured  by  the  Confederate  Government  in  1862 
and  converted  into  an  ironclad  ram  at  Savannah  by 
Messrs.  N.  and  A.  F.  Tift.  This  vessel,  with  Commander 
W.  McBlair,  CSN,  in  command,  was  active  on  the  Savan- 
nah station,  usually  flying  the  flag  of  Commodore 
Tattnall,  who  lived  ashore  in  Savannah.  On  17  June 
1863  she  was  captured  at  dawn  in  Wassaw  Sound,  Ga., 
by  monitors  Weehawken  and  Nahant. 


Atlantic 

(SwStr:  t.  623  or  660) 

Atlantic  was  a wooden  steamer,  one  of  14  belonging  to 
Charles  Morgan’s  Southern  S.  S.  Co.  seized  for  “public 
service”  by  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell  at  New 
Orleans,  14  January  1862.  Surprisingly,  she  became  a 
Government-owned  blockade  runner  instead  of  a gun- 
boat: Her  engines  being  low-pressure — easier  to  protect 
against  shot  and  offering  relative  fuel  economy — would 
have  made  her  a logical  choice  for  a cottonclad,  but 
General  Lovell  the  following  day  found  her  “small  and 
poor”  and  asked  for  Galveston  (q.v.)  in  her  place. 
Apparently  Secretary  of  War  Benjamin  honored  his 
request,  for  Atlantic,  under  Captain  Smith,  turned  up  in 
Havana,  19  April,  and  again  in  May  and  September, 
with  over  1,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  U.S.  Consul  in 
Havana  mentions  her  again  in  June  1863  as  leaving  for 
Nassau.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  when  her  name  was 
changed  to  Elizabeth  under  British  registry,  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  Lockwood;  owned  by  the  Confederacy’s  secret 
office  abroad,  Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.,  Liverpool.  Her 
operations  changed  to  Wilmington,  N.C.;  running  in 
there  24  September  1863  she  grounded  and  was  burned 
to  escape  capture  at  Lockwood’s  Folly  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  12  miles  from  Fort  Caswell. 
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CSS  Atlanta  (Ironclad  Ram) 


Augusta  ( ex-Mississippi , ex-Yeddo) , 

See  under  Texas  (corvette) 

Austin 

(SwStr:  t.  1,150  gr,  604  dw.;  1.  200'  bp.;  b.  34';  dph.  10'; 
dr.  8';  s.  7-10  k.) 

Austin  was  an  iron  sidewheeler,  Harlan  & Hollings- 
worth’s Hull  65,  built  on  the  Delaware  at  Wilmington  in 
1859,  sailing  on  the  New  Orleans-Galveston  line  of 
Southern  S.  S.  Co.  and  similar  to  Arizona,  with  vertical 
beam  engine.  Seized  at  New  Orleans  by  order  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  Benjamin,  14  January  1862,  as  one  of  14 
steamers  belonging  to  the  Charles  Morgan  interests,  she 
apparently  was  intended  for  a gunboat  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Mansfield  Lovell,  CSA,  but  ended  as  a Government- 
owned  blockade-runner  under  Master’s  Mate  Charles 
Fowler,  CSN,  formerly  commanding  CSS  Neptune.  She 
was  unarmed  when  captured  by  USS  Metacomet  off 
Mobile  Bay,  6 June  1864,  operating  under  British 
registry  as  Donegal,  her  name  also  in  the  U.S.  Navy, 
where  she  finished  out  the  war.  She  served  the  Morgans 
again  from  1865  to  1876. 

Azuma,  see  Stonewall 

B.  M.  Moore 

(SwStr:  t.  38;  1.  81'5";  b.  17'1";  dr.  3'8";  a.  2 12-pdr. 
how.) 

B.  M.  Moore  was  a small  steamer  which  may  have 
served  the  Confederates  in  the  Mississippi  River  area. 
She  was  captured  on  30  September  1862  at  Cairo,  111., 
and  transferred  to  the  U.S.  War  Department  as  General 
Pillow.  She  was  sold  for  $2,000  on  25  November  1865  at 
an  auction  at  Mound  City,  111. 

Bahama 

(ScBark : t.  888  [1,530;  716];  226';  b.  29'2";  dph.  20'8"; 
dr.  16-19') 

Bahama  of  London  was  a “very  fast,”  iron  bark- 
rigged  propeller  built  m the  Pearse  yard  at  Stockton-on- 
Tees  in  1862 — in  one  month — most  modem  in  design 
and  near-sister  to  Bermuda.  Acquired  by  the  Con- 
federacy as  a new  ship,  late  the  following  year  she 
became  tender  to  CSS  Alabama  (q.v.).  The  U.S.  Consul 
at  London  wrote,  24  February  1863,  that  she  had  sailed 
the  21st  in  ballast  with  a crew  of  34,  “double  the  number 
required  for  working  the  vessel.  Her  clearance  was  for 
Hong  Kong,  but  I understand  she  goes  to  meet  the 


Alabama.  Cunard,  Wilson  & Co.,  the  same  house  that 
cleared  her  before,  cleared  her  this  time.  Her  captain  is 
W.  Rowe.  She  is  bound  on  mischief  and  should  be  cap- 
tured wherever  found.” 

Bahama  had  already  been  transporting  munitions  for 
the  Confederate  Government  for  nearly  a year.  Her 
first  load,  under  Capt.  Eugene  L.  Tessier,  formerly  of 
Bermuda,  was  “a  large  and  valuable  cargo  of  cannons 
and  small  arms”  from  Hamburg,  27  March  1862,  to 
Nassau  via  Funchal,  for  the  U.S.  Minister  in  Brussels 
was  so  interested  in  Bahama  and  her  million-dollar  load, 
“the  most  valuable  cargo  yet  shipped  by  the  rebels,” 
that  he  drew  a priceless  sketch  of  the  ship,  thus  pre- 
served to  this  day  in  official  records  with  a description, 
in  unaccustomed  detail,  of  “a  new  screw  steamer  of 
about  a thousand  tons  measurement,  painted  black,  with 
a narrow  red  stripe  around  her  waist;  yellowish-gray 
below  the  waterline ; yellow  houses  and  boats ; much  gilt 
and  filigree  work  about  her  bows  and  stern ; upper  half 
of  her  chimney  red,  lower  half  black;  name  gilded  on 
light  blue  ground  on  each  bow  and  upon  her  stern ; roofs 
of  her  houses  rounded  and  painted  white;  three  masts, 
two  of  them  square-rigged,  carrying  topgallant  sails; 
heads  and  yards  painted  black;  five  boats  in  sight.”  The 
consul  in  Hamburg  also  reported  her  to  Secretary 
Seward. 

Baker,  see  A.  W.  Baker 

Baltic 

(IrcRam:  t.  624;  1.  186';  b.  38';  dr.  6'5”;  s.  5 k. ; cpl.  86; 
a.  2 Dahlgrens,  2 32-pdr.,  2 smaller  pieces) 

CSS  Baltic,  an  iron  and  cottonclad  sidewheeler,  was 
built  in  1860  as  a river  tow  boat,  and  belonged  to  the 
Southern  Steamship  Co.  She  was  purchased  by  the 
State  of  Alabama,  converted  to  an  armored  ram,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Confederate  States  Navy  in  the  mid- 
dle of  1862.  Her  first  commanding  officer  was  Lt.  J.  D. 
Johnston,  CSN. 

Throughout  the  war  Baltic  operated  in  Mobile  Bay 
and  the  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  Re- 
ported unfit  for  service  in  February  1863,  her  sinking 
condition  prevented  her  joining  the  defense  of  Mobile 
Bay  in  June  1864.  She  was  dismantled  by  July  1864  and 
her  armor  transferred  to  CSS  Nashville. 

Baltic  was  captured  at  Nanna  Hubba  Bluff,  Tombig- 
bee River,  Ala.,  on  10  May  1865,  and  sold  to  the  U.S. 
Government  on  31  December  1865. 

Barataria 

(StwIrcGbt:  t.  400;  1.  125';  dr.  3'6'';  a.  unknown) 

An  unaccountable  blackout  of  information  prevails  as 
to  the  origin  and  role  of  little  gunboat  Barataria  (as  the 
name  is  consistently  spelled  by  Army;  Barrataria  in 
Navy  records),  before  she  was  captured  by  the  U.S. 
Army  at  New  Orleans  in  April  1862.  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  she  must  have  been  ironclad  under 
the  Confederates  [cf.  Vol.  I] : In  April  1863  she  was 
cited  once  as  “completely  covered  with  iron  one  inch 
thick,”  yet  the  recorded  repair  bill  of  $409.90  would 
scarcely  cover  a partial  one-inch  shield  of  mail  for  a 
vessel  of  any  appreciable  size.  Confederate  published 
documents  shed  no  light  on  her  during  this  period.  The 
little  sternwheel  ironclad  was  transferred  by  Lt.  Col. 
A.  N.  Shipley,  USA,  to  Farragut’s  command  as  of  New 
Year’s  1863  and  is  invariably  spelled  Barrataria  there- 
after. On  7 April  next,  she  met  disaster  at  6 a.m.  on  a 
snag  in  Lake  Maurepas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amite  River, 
La.  Alternately  lightening  ship  and  fighting  off  guer- 
rillas all  day  with  her  two  guns  and  rifle  fire  by  Col. 
Thomas  S.  Clark  and  a company  of  the  6th  Michigan 
Volunteers,  Acting  Ensign  James  F.  Perkins,  USN,  and 
his  command  were  unable  to  free  Barrataria,  even  after 
jettisoning  the  bow  gun  and  emptying  her  boiler.  The 
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ship  was  fired  at  sunset,  and  her  magazine  blew  up  soon 
after  all  hands  had  escaped  in  small  boats.  Capt.  Gadi 
Herren,  CSA,  of  the  Mississippi  Cavalry,  inspected  her 
the  next  day  and  reported  her  “a  complete  wreck”  but 
still  exhibiting  the  numerals  “291”  and  the  remaining 
brass  rifled  gun;  reporting  to  Colonel  J.  M.  Simon  ton, 
CSA,  at  Ponchatoula,  he  called  Barataria  (291)  “one  of 
the  enemy’s  most  formidable  boats  on  the  lake”  but 
seemed  unaware  that  she  had  been  Confederate  only  a 
year  ago. 

Bartow,  see  F.  S.  Bartow  (Annex  I) 

Bat 

(SwStr:  t.  750;  1.  230';  b.  26';  dr.  8'1";  s.  16  k.;  cl. 

Owl) 

Bat  and  her  sisters — Owl,  Stag,  Deer — were  side- 
wheelers,  long,  low,  molded  steel  hulls,  schooner-rigged, 
fore  and  aft,  with  two  funnels.  They  had  twin,  180- 
nominal  h.p.,  vertical,  double-oscillating,  Watt  engines 
and  capacity  for  800  to  850  bales  of  cotton,  plus  enough 
anthracite  to  return  from  Nassau,  Havana  or  Bermuda. 

The  quarto  was  built  by  Jones,  Quiggin  & Co.,  Liver- 
pool, for  Capt.  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN,  principal  Con- 
federate Navy  purchasing  agent  in  Britain.  They  were 
Government-owned  ships,  reporting  to  the  Army  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  were  commanded  by  CSN  captains,  carried 
pilots  and  as  many  other  CSN  regulars  as  available — 
but  keeping  a British  master  to  bring  the  ship  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  “front”  for  them  so  as  not  to  lose 
her  mercantile  register  before  she  reached  Confederate 
waters  and  until  any  outstanding  liens  were  paid  in  full. 
The  Owl  class  was  the  first  new  building  program  after 
this  pattern  and,  despite  the  Army’s  presence  in  their 
management,  Navy  kept  a good  share  of  control: 
Secretary  Mallory  speaks  of  the  Owls  as  “under  this 
Department”  and  of  “this  Department  having  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  vessels  sailing  under  its  direction.” 
[cf.  Comubia] 

Bat,  the  second  ship,  reached  Halifax  on  her  maiden 
voyage  and  ran  down  to  the  Cape  Fear  River,  attempt- 
ing entrance  the  night  of  8 October  1864  with  a cargo  of 
shoe  machinery  and  200  tons  of  coal;  she  was  turned 
back  by  the  blockaders  Eolus  and  Emma  and  chased  by 
Vicksburg.  The  morning  of  the  10th,  Captain  A.  Hora, 
an  “old  blockade  runner,”  tried  again  and  was  hit  by 
USS  Montgomery  in  the  forecastle  before  her  speed, 
double  that  of  Montgomery,  could  save  Bat.  The  30- 
pounder  amputated  the  leg  of  seaman  Match  Madick,  an 
Austrian,  who  had  been  captain  of  the  forecastle  in 
Alabama  during  her  battle  with  Kearsarge;  Captain 
Hora  surrendered  and  called  Montgomery’s  surgeon  but 
Madick  died. 

Less  than  a month  old,  Bat  was  taken  into  Beaufort 
and  bought  by  the  Navy  from  the  Boston  Prize  Court  in 
November  for  $150,000.  Valuable  to  the  Union  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  USS  Bat  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  New 
York,  25  October  1865.  One  time  in  March  1865  she 
had  been  Admiral  Porter’s  flagship.  Renamed  Teazer, 
1865-72,  she  next  became  Miramichi,  for  the  New 
Brunswick  river,  and  a Canadian  institution  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Gulf  of  Newfoundland  trade,  avoiding 
the  breakers  until  after  1902. 

Bayou  City 

(Str:  dr.  3';  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Bayou  City,  originally  a mail  boat  that  ran  between 
Galveston  and  Houston,  Tex.,  was  chartered  on  26  Sep- 
tember 1861  by  Comdr.  W.  Hunter,  CSN,  commanding 
the  Texas  Marine  Department,  from  the  Houston  Navi- 
gation Co.  Fitted  with  cotton  cladding,  she  was  oper- 
ated by  the  State  of  Texas  [See  Annex  III]  in  the  area 
of  Galveston  harbor  and  the  Trinity  River  until  Oc- 


tober 1862  when  she  was  taken  over  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Bayou  City  played  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  Galveston  during  which  she  attacked  USS 
Harriet  Lane,  ramming  and  boarding  her  to  effect  cap- 
ture on  1 January  1863.  Thereafter,  the  Marine  De- 
partment employed  her  as  gunboat  and  guardboat  along 
the  coast  of  Texas  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Beaufort 

(ScTug:  t.  85  (80) ; 1.  85';  b.  17'5";  dph.  6'11";  a.  1 gun) 

CSS  Beaufort,  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1854,  as 
Caledonia,  was  put  in  commission  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  9 
July  1861,  by  Lt.  R.  C.  Duvall,  North  Carolina  Navy, 
and  sailed  immediately  for  New  Bern,  N.C.  While  en 
route  she  engaged  the  large  steamer  Albatross,  in  an 
inconclusive  battle  off  Oregon  Inlet. 

After  North  Carolina  seceded,  Beaufort  was  turned 
over  to  the  Confederate  States  Navy  and  on  9 Septem- 
ber Lt.  W.  H.  Parker,  CSN,  was  placed  in  command. 
Thereafter  she  participated  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke 
Island  on  7-8  February  1862,  and  Elizabeth  City,  N.C., 
2 days  later.  Escaping  via  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  to 
Norfolk,  she  was  tender  to  CSS  Virginia  ( ex-Merri- 
mack) off  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  8-9  March  1862.  The 
Confederate  Congress  tendered  thanks  to  the  officers 
and  crew  for  their  gallantry  during  the  action. 

From  May  1862,  Beaufort  operated  on  the  James 
River,  her  commander  in  November  1863  being  Lt.  W. 
Sharp,  CSN.  She  served  until  the  evacuation  of  Rich- 
mond 3 April  1865  when  she  was  taken  into  the  United 
States  Navy.  She  was  sold  15  September  1865. 

Beauregard 

(Sch:  t.  101;  s.  7 k.;  cpl.  40;  a.  1 24-pdr.  rifle) 

C.  S.  privateer  brig  Beauregard,  formerly  the 
schooner  Priscilla  C.  Ferguson,  owned  by  a group 
headed  by  A.  F.  W.  Abrams  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  was 
commissioned  there  14  October  1861.  She  sailed  short  in 
complement  on  5 November,  commanded  by  Capt.  Gil- 
bert Hay  as  master,  with  two  lieutenants,  a purser  and 
23  seamen.  Beauregard  ran  the  blockade  unobserved, 
although  reported  24  October  by  a Northern  shipmaster 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  in  Washington  as 
fitting  out  at  Charleston  along  with  Dixie,  destined  for 
longer  life  as  a privateer  than  Beauregard. 

One  week  out  of  home  port,  Captain  Hay  was  sur- 
prised in  the  Bahama  Channel  by  U.S.  bark  W.  G.  An- 
derson, Lt.  William  C.  Rogers,  whose  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  schooner  when  only  4 miles  off  by  “many 
men  on  her  decks.”  Rogers  overhauled  Beauregard  after 
a 2-hour  chase  and  recorded  that  Hay  “brought  a letter 
of  marque  from  J.  Davis  which  he  surrendered  with  his 
vessel.  We  put  a prize  master  and  crew  on  board  and 
transferred  the  prisoners  to  our  ship.  * * * On  boarding 
her  the  crew  * * * committed  all  the  destruction  they 
could,  throwing  overboard  the  arms  and  ammunition, 
spiking  the  gun,  and  cutting  the  sails  and  rigging  to 
pieces.  She  was  otherwise  in  bad  order  and  poorly  found. 
* * * Took  prisoners  and  vessel  to  Key  West.”  Arrived 
there  the  19th,  the  $15,000  Beauregard  was  in  due  course 
condemned  by  the  prize  court,  sold  to  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
$1,810  on  24  February  1862  and,  name  unchanged,  ably 
served  Flag  Officer  McKean  thereafter  in  the  Eastern 
Gulf  Blockading  Squadron. 


(SwStr) 

Certain  references  to  CSN  transport  Beauregard  in 
official  documents  where  area  of  operation  is  not  speci- 
fied, are  difficult  to  separate  from  those  pertaining  to 
the  larger  C.S.  Army  steamer  of  the  same  name  plying 
the  western  rivers.  Apparently  an  old  vessel  whose 
former  name  has  not  been  preserved,  she  was  operated 
by  the  C.S.  Navy  carrying  troops,  guns  and  munitions 
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along  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  coasts.  From 
November  1861  or  earlier  until  Savannah  fell,  21  De- 
cember 1864,  it  is  frequently  noted  that  her  services 
were  much  in  demand,  although  neither  their  nature  nor 
her  particulars  are  precisely  described.  Her  last  known 
assignment,  along  with  General  Lee  and  Jeff  Davis,  was 
to  tow  the  floating  battery  Georgia  to  a better  position. 
Less  than  2 weeks  later  she  and  General  Lee  were  both 
captured  by  General  Sherman’s  forces  entering  Sa- 
vannah. 


(Sch) 

C.S.  Schooner  Beauregard  is  several  times  referred  to 
in  Confederate  records  as  “one  of  our  transports,”  mov- 
ing cargo  for  both  Navy  and  Army  along  the  Virginia- 
North  Carolina  coast  early  in  1862.  On  4 May  Capt.  J. 
Milligan,  CSA,  Signal  Officer  at  Norfolk,  reported  to 
Richmond,  “Schooner  Beauregard,  bound  from  City 
Point  to  Norfolk  with  a cargo  of  coal  for  the  Virginia, 
was  burned  by  the  enemy  off  Ragged  Island  this  morning 
at  2 a.m.  * * *” 


(Str) 

Official  references  as  early  as  March  1864  indicate 
C.S.  Army  steamer  Beauregard  had  been  for  some  time 
an  outstanding  unit  of  the  western  river  fleet  serving 
the  Confederate  Army’s  Quartermaster  Department.  On 
22  March  she  is  mentioned  as  “the  most  valuable  boat” 
transporting  cannon  and  ammunition  from  Grand  Ecore 
to  Shreveport,  La.  She  and  steamers  General  Quitman 
and  Countess  moved  two  divisions  of  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery  across  the  Red  River  in  mid-April  1865. 
Maj.  Gen.  F.  J.  Herron,  USA,  found  her  with  the  pump 
boat  Champion  at  Mound  City,  6 June,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  both. 


Beauregard,  see  also  General  Beauregard 
Bee,  see  General  Bee 
Beebe,  see  General  Sumter 
Bell,  see  Josiah  A.  Bell 

Belle  Algerine 
(Str) 

Belle  Algerine  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  River 
Defense  Fleet  under  Capt.  J.  A.  Stevenson  at  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  Following  action  early  in 
April  1862  she  was  represented  as  unfit  for  service  hav- 
ing sustained  bow  damage  while  landing  guns  at  Fort 
St.  Philip,  and  handling  the  fire  rafts  with  which  the 
Confederates  illuminated  the  channel  below  the  forts 
against  the  passage  of  Farragut’s  fleet  assembled  there. 

Comdr.  Beverly  Kennon  in  the  Governor  Moore 
reported  that  during  the  engagement  at  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  Belle  Algerine  had  twice  run  afoul  of  his 
ship  and  he  eliminated  the  danger  by  ramming  and 
sinking  her  on  24  April  1862. 

Ben  McCulloch 

(StwStr:  t.  80) 

Ben  McCulloch,  a small  river  steamer  built  in  1860  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  impressed  into  Confederate  Army 
transport  service.  Early  in  1863  she  conveyed  supplies 
on  the  Tallahatchie  and  Sunflower  Rivers  and  on  Tchula 
Lake. 


Following  the  capture  of  Yazoo  City  by  the  Federals, 
she  was  one  of  the  four  remaining  Confederate  vessels 
that  escaped  up  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yalobusha  Rivers. 
In  July  1863  she  was  burned  on  Tchula  Lake  by  Confed- 
erate cavalry  to  avoid  capture. 

Bermuda 

(ScBrig:  t.  [888];  1.  226';  b.  29';  dph.  20';  dr.  16'-19' — 
see  note) 

Bermuda  was  at  one  time  in  her  career  as  a Confed- 
erate blockade  runner  indicated  as  tender  to  CSS 
Florida,  then  known  as  Oreto,  and  was  expected  to 
deliver  her  battery  to  her  in  Palermo,  since  she  was  offi- 
cially bound  there,  in  March  and  April  1862.  She  seems 
to  have  been  the  ship  that  made  the  delivery  to  Florida 
in  the  Bahamas,  under  command  of  Capt.  Eugene  L. 
Tessier  and  Capt.  C.  W.  Westendorf. 

Bermuda,  with  5 watertight  bulkheads  and  first 
“owned”  by  cotton  man  Edward  Haigh,  was  built,  1861, 
in  7 months  as  near-sister  to  Bahama  in  the  same  yard 
(the  particulars  given  in  parentheses  above  are  based  on 
that  assumption)  but  is  also  mentioned  as  sister  to  Czar, 
which  has  not  been  verified.  That  Bermuda  and 
Bahama  were  true  public  vessels  operated  by  the  Con- 
federate Government  all  or  part  of  the  war  is  not  certain 
though  plausible.  Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.,  Confederate 
agency  in  Great  Britain,  officially  bought  them. 

Note:  If  she  was  tender  to  Florida,  this  ship  was  clearly  a different 
Bermuda  from  the  one  captured  by  USS  Mercedita,  27  April  1862,  and 
sent  to  Philadelphia  for  adjudication.  One  Bermuda  became  General 
Meade  later. 

Berosa 

(Str) 

Berosa  was  an  antiquated  and  worn  out  craft  used  by 
the  Confederates  to  transport  cargo.  While  sailing  from 
St.  Mary’s  River  on  8 April  1863  she  sprang  a leak  and 
defied  attempts  to  save  her.  Berosa  was  abandoned  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  at  latitude  29°50',  longitude  79°50'. 

Berwick  Bay 

(Str:  t.  64) 

Berwick  Bay  was  a steamer  engaged  in  transporting 
supplies  for  the  Confederates  in  the  Mississippi  River 
area.  She  was  captured  and  destroyed  on  3 February 
1863  by  Ellet’s  Ram  Fleet  as  she  came  out  of  the  Red 
River  heavily  laden  with  supplies  for  Port  Hudson. 

Bienville 

(SwStr:  a.  5 guns;  cl.  Bienville) 

Bienville  was  a light  draft  steamer  “substantially 
built”  of  yellow  pine  and  white  oak  under  contract  by 
John  Hughes  and  Co.,  at  Bayou  St.  John,  La.,  in  1861-62. 
Collaborating  and  inspecting  for  the  Government  in  the 
Hughes  yard  was  S.  D.  Porter,  Acting  Constructor, 
CSN.  She  was  launched  in  February  1862  and  delivered 
on  5 April.  Her  commanding  officer  was  Lt.  C.  B.  Poin- 
dexter, CSN.  On  21  April  1862,  as  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  impended,  Bienville  was  still  without  a crew, 
consequently  her  officers  were  obliged  to  destroy  her  in 
Lake  Pontchartrain  to  prevent  capture. 

Black  Diamond 

(SwStr:  1.  156';  b.  48';  dph.  5'6”) 

Black  Diamond  was  constructed  in  1865  for  river 
navigation.  She  was  one  of  four  ships  that  were  sur- 
rendered formally  on  10  May  1865  by  Commodore  E. 
Farrand,  commanding  Confederate  Naval  Forces  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  at  Nanna  Hubba  Bluff  in  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River.  As  she  was  not  suitable  to  Navy  use, 
Black  Diamond  was  sold  by  December  1865. 
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Black  Warrior 


Bracelet 


(Sch:  a.  2 32-pdr.) 

Black  Warrior  was  a large  schooner  pressed  into 
service  by  the  Confederates  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
Roanoke  Island  on  7-8  February  1862  and  Elizabeth 
City,  N.C.,  2 days  later.  She  was  commanded  by  Acting 
Master  F.  M.  Harris,  CSN.  At  the  end  of  the  fighting  on 
10  February  she  was  set  on  fire  to  prevent  capture  by 
Union  forces.  Her  crew  escaped  through  the  marshes 
of  the  Pasquotank  River. 


Black  Warrior,  see  Enterprise 


Blanche,  see  General  Rusk 


Blue  Wing 

(SwStr : t.  170) 

Blue  Wing,  employed  by  Confederates  near  Helena, 
Ark.  in  November  1862,  was  found  to  be  carrying  con- 
traband for  planters.  In  December  1862  she  was  seized 
for  violating  the  river  blockade  and  then  employed  as  a 
Union  army  transport.  In  late  December  1862  while 
towing  army  coal  she  was  fired  upon  by  the  Confeder- 
ates near  Napoleon.  Her  captain  being  sympathetic  to 
the  southern  cause  ran  her  into  the  bank  and  there 
delivered  her  over  to  them. 


Bombshell 

(Str:  1.  90';  dr.  3'6";  cpl.  37;  a.  3 how.,  1 20-pdr.) 

Bombshell — believed  to  have  been  an  Erie  Canal 
steamer — as  a U.S.  Army  transport  was  sunk  by  the 
Confederate  batteries  in  Albemarle  Sound,  N.C.,  on  18 
April  1864.  She  was  raised  by  the  Confederate  forces 
and  taken  into  their  navy  under  the  command  of  Lt. 
A.  G.  Hudgins,  CSN.  Bombshell  was  recaptured  in 
Albemarle  Sound  by  Mattabesett  and  Sassacus  on  5 
May  1864  and  sent  to  New  York. 


Boston 

(ScTug:  dr.  6'-9'  est.) 

Boston  was  a U.S.  naval  towboat  captured  by  Acting 
Master  James  Duke,  CSN,  in  a famous  exploit,  8 June 

1863,  in  Pass  a l’Outre,  La.  Duke  and  his  men  left 
Mobile  in  a launch,  28  May,  and  returned  there  in 
triumph  in  Boston,  11  June,  with  19  prisoners — crewmen 
from  three  captured  ships;  the  other  two,  barks  Lenox 
and  Texana,  were  burned  and  sunk.  From  the  latter  part 
of  August  1863  until  the  next  February  the  Federal 
blockading  squadron  was  keeping  close  watch  outside 
Mobile  to  intercept  Boston,  believed  to  be  armed  as  a 
privateer  [see  Annex  I]  with  2 to  5 boat  howitzers,  hull 
“painted  lead  color”  and  ready  to  escape  with  “a  double 
crew  of  56  men”  through  Grant’s  Pass.  She  had  been 
lengthened  about  25  feet,  but  delayed  by  fire  damage  on 
the  ways  a mile  above  Mobile;  when  this  was  done  is 
not  altogether  clear,  nor  is  there  agreement  on  Boston’s 
speed  and  draft  among  Union  sources,  on  which  we  now 
depend  largely  for  data  on  her.  Capt.  Thornton  A. 
Jenkins,  USN,  commanding  off  Mobile  in  mid-January 

1864,  thought  she  “appeared  to  be  fast  (when  seen  in 
the  bay)”.  It  is  not  fully  established  whether  this  was 
the  Boston  that  fell  prize  8 July  1864,  between  Bermuda 
and  Wilmington,  to  USS  Fort  Jackson,  [cf.  Cutter 
Teaser  infra\ 


(SwStr:  t.  169) 

Bracelet,  a steamer  built  in  1857  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  outfitted  with  cotton-cladding  by  the  Confederates 
who  used  her  as  a transport  in  the  White  and  Arkansas 
Rivers  during  the  early  part  of  1863. 

Bradford 

(Gbt) 

Bradford  was  used  by  the  Confederates  as  a storeship 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  early  1862,  and  as  part  of  the  de- 
fense of  Deer  Point  before  its  evacuation  in  February 
of  that  year. 

Breaker 

(Sch:  cpl.  3) 

Breaker  was  employed  by  the  Confederates  as  a pilot 
boat  at  Pass  Cavallo  off  the  Texas  coast.  On  12  August 
1862  USS  Corypheus,  under  Lt.  J.  Kittredge,  USN,  gave 
chase  to  Breaker  which  was  returning  from  a recon- 
noitering  expedition  with  a detachment  of  men  under 
Capt.  R.  Jones.  Breaker  was  run  ashore  and  fired  by  her 
crew,  but  Union  forces  succeeded  in  saving  her  for  later 
use  as  a tender  along  the  Texas  coast. 

Breckinridge,  see  General  Breckinridge 
Burton,  see  W.  Burton 
C.  E.  Hillman,  see  Eastport 
Caleb  Cushing 

(Sch:  dp.  153;  1.  100'4'';  b.  23';  dph.  8'8";  dr.  9'7";  a.  1 
32-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  Dahlgren;  cl.  Morris) 

Caleb  Cushing,  a U.S.  revenue  cutter  also  known  as 
Morris,  was  quietly  boarded  and  seized  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  27  June  1863  while  in  the  harbor  at 
Portland,  Maine,  by  Lt.  Charles  W.  Read,  CSN,  and  his 
men  who  had  entered  the  harbor  undetected  on  board 
their  prize  schooner  Archer.  It  was  Read’s  plan  to  get 
the  cutter  away  from  Union  shore  batteries  before  day- 
light, and  then  set  fire  to  Union  shipping  in  the  harbor. 
As  it  was  dawn  before  Read’s  force  cleared  the  Union 
guns,  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and 
instead  he  set  out  for  sea. 

Lt.  “Savez”  Read  intended  to  send  his  prisoners  back 
on  Archer  after  transferring  his  supplies  to  Caleb 
Cushing.  However,  when  about  20  miles  at  sea,  Caleb 
Cushing  was  overtaken  by  2 steamers.  Read  ran  out  of 
ammunition  and  was  unable  to  put  up  a resistance. 
Ordering  his  men  and  prisoners  into  small  boats  he 
fired  the  cutter  after  setting  a powder  train  to  her 
magazine.  He,  his  men  and  his  prisoners  were  captured 
by  the  steamer  Forrest  City.  Archer  was  captured 
later,  and  Caleb  Cushing  soon  exploded  and  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Caledonia,  see  Beaufort 

Calhoun 

(SwStr:  t.  509;  cpl.  85;  a.  1 18-pdr.,  2 12-pdr.,  2 6-pdr.) 

CSS  Calhoun,  built  at  New  York  in  1851  as  Cuba,  was 
commissioned  by  the  Confederate  Government  as  a 
privateer  on  15  May  1861;  Capt.  John  Wilson  and  his 
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150  men,  during  the  next  5 months,  captured  and  sent  in 
six  prizes.  She  was  then  chartered  by  the  Confederate 
States  Navy  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lt.  J.  H. 
Carter,  CSN.  Calhoun  served  as  flagship  for  Commo- 
dore G.  N.  Hollins,  CSN,  during  a successful  engage- 
ment between  his  fleet  and  five  Union  ships  at  the  Head 
of  the  Passes  into  the  Mississippi  River,  12  October  1861. 

Calhoun  was  captured  off  South  West  Pass,  La.,  on 
23  January  1862  by  schooner  Samuel  Rotan,  a tender  to 
frigate  Colorado.  Subsequently,  she  served  as  USS 
Calhoun. 


Camilla,  see  Memphis 


Canton,  see  Texas 


Capitol 

(SwStr : t.  499 ; 1.  224' ; b.  32' ; dph.  6'6") 

Capitol  was  built  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  1855. 
Seized  by  the  Confederates,  she  burned  on  28  June  1862, 
at  Liverpool,  Miss.,  and  in  July  1862  was  sunk  as  an 
obstruction  in  the  Yazoo  River.  The  engines  and  ma- 
chinery removed  from  Capitol  were  kept  at  Yazoo  City 
until  early  1863  when  they  were  sent  to  Selma,  Ala., 
for  use  in  the  further  defense  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the 
Alabama  River. 


Carolina,  see  Theodora 


Caroline,  see  Arizona 


Carondelet 

(SwStr:  a.  5 42-pdr.,  1 32-pdr.  r. ; cl.  Bienville) 

CSS  Carondelet  was  a light  draft  steamer  built  by 
John  Hughes  and  Acting  Constructor  S.  D.  Porter,  CSN, 
at  Bayou  St.  John,  La.,  in  1861-62.  She  was  put  into 
service  in  March  1862  with  Lt.  W.  Gwathmey,  CSN,  in 
command.  On  4 April  this  ship,  accompanied  by  CSS 
Oregon  and  Pamlico,  engaged  the  Federal  gunboats  New 
London,  John  P.  Jackson  and  Hatteras  at  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Miss.  The  Confederates  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  1,200  Union  men  at  the  Pass  and  the 
destruction  of  the  camp  there. 

Carondelet  was  destroyed  by  her  own  officers  on 
Lake  Pontchartrain  just  before  the  fall  of  New  Orleans 
to  escape  capture  by  the  Federals. 

Carr,  see  John  F.  Carr 

Castor 

(Bark:  t.  252) 

Castor  was  a Maltese  sailing  vessel  of  fir  with  cop- 
pered bottom,  built  on  the  island  in  1851  and  bought  in 
Liverpool  by  Confederate  agents  about  1863.  Com- 
manded by  a Captain  G.  Attard,  she  acted  as  tender  and 
storeship  to  CSS  Georgia.  The  best  known  incident 
during  that  duty,  which  of  necessity  she  performed  with 
as  little  ostentation  as  possible,  was  at  remote  Fernando 
de  Noronha  Island,  belonging  to  Brazil:  On  16  May  1863 
as  she  commenced  coaling  Georgia,  she  was  forced  by 
the  Brazilian  authorities,  under  diplomatic  pressure 
from  the  United  States,  to  cease  operations.  Georgia 
got  away  and  USS  Mohican  stood  guard  thereafter  over 
Castor  and  her  companion,  Agrippina  (q.v.)  until  they 
were  induced  to  sell  their  coal  and  ammunition  locally  in 
return  for  permission  to  depart  in  peace.  Castor  began 
discharging  22  June,  following  Agrippina’s  example. 


Castcell 

(SwStr:  cpl.  32) 

CSS  Caswell  was  a wooden  steamer  which  operated 
as  a tender  on  the  Wilmingston  station,  1861-62,  Acting 
Master  W.  B.  Whitehead,  CSN,  in  command.  She  was 
burned  to  avoid  capture  when  Wilmington,  N.C.,  fell  in 
February  1865. 

Catawba 

(Str) 

The  steamer  Cataivba  was  used  by  the  Confederates 
as  a flag-of -truce  boat  in  Charleston  Harbor  during 
April  1861.  She  transported  personnel  who  arranged 
the  transfer  of  Major  Anderson’s  command  from  Fort 
Sumter  to  USS  Baltic.  In  February  1862  she  arrived  at 
Nassau  bearing  a cargo  of  cotton  and  rice,  and  took  on 
arms  and  powder  from  the  British  steamer  Gladiator. 
It  is  possible  that  she  passed  into  Union  control  as  a 
ship  of  the  name  was  reported  in  February  1865  as 
getting  underway  from  Annapolis  with  Union  troops  on 
board. 

Cerro  Gordo,  see  Muscle 
Chameleon,  see  Tallahassee 
Charles  Morgan,  see  Governor  Moore 

Charleston 

(IrcStSlp:  1.  180';  b.  34';  dph.  14';  s.  6 k. ; cpl.  150; 
a.  4 r.,  2 9''  sb.) 

CSS  Charleston  was  built  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  where 
she  was  laid  down  in  December  1862,  and  commissioned 
9 months  later.  She  was  not  ready  for  service  until 
early  in  1864  when  she  became  the  flagship  of  the 
squadron  on  the  South  Carolina  coast  with  Comdr.  I.  N. 
Brown,  CSN,  in  command.  This  vessel  was  set  on  fire 
and  abandoned  in  Charleston  Harbor  when  the  city  was 
evacuated  by  the  Confederates  on  18  February  1865. 

Charleston  was  widely  known  as  the  “Ladies’  Gun- 
boat” because  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  distaff  side  of 
the  Charleston  populace  made  sacrifices  to  contribute  to 
her  building. 

Charm 

(SwStr:  t.  223) 

Charm  was  built  in  1860  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and 
served  the  Confederates  as  an  ammunition  and  gun 
carrier  and  troop  transport  in  the  Mississippi  River 
area.  Under  Capt.  W.  L.  Trask,  Charm  participated 
with  high  distinction  in  the  Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.,  on 
7 November  1861,  as  part  of  the  Confederate  force 
under  Maj.  Gen.  L.  Polk,  CSA.  Under  heavy  Union  fire, 
Charm  stood  firmly  at  her  post,  carrying  troops  and 
ammunition  back  and  forth  across  the  Mississippi  River 
in  the  course  of  the  battle.  Although  grounded  in  the 
furor  of  battle  she  was  pulled  free  and  saved  by  the 
Confederate  transport  Prince. 

She  sank,  lashed  to  Paul  Jones,  sometime  in  1863. 
Traces  of  the  two  hulks,  burned  to  the  waterline,  are 
visible  now  and  again  at  low  water  a century  later. 

Chattahoochee 

(SwGbt:  1.  150';  b.  25';  dph.  10';  dr.  8';  s.  12  k. ; cpl.  120; 
a.  4 32-pdr.,  1 32-pdr.  r.,  1 9") 

CSS  Chattahoochee  was  a gunboat  built  in  1862-63 
at  Saffold,  Ga.,  by  D.  S.  Johnson  under  the  supervision 
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of  Lt.  C.  R.  Jones,  CSN.  Lt.  J.  J.  Guthrie  succeeded  to 
command  4 February  1863. 

Chattahoochee  was  plagued  by  machinery  failures, 
one  of  which,  a boiler  explosion  which  killed  18,  occurred 
on  27  May  1863  as  she  prepared  to  sail  from  her  anchor- 
age at  Blountstown,  Fla.,  to  attempt  retaking  the  Con- 
federate schooner  Fashion,  captured  by  the  Union.  On 
10  June  1864  she  was  moved  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  re- 
pairs and  installation  of  engines  and  a new  boiler. 

While  she  was  undergoing  repairs  at  Columbus,  11  of 
her  officers  and  50  crewmen  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
capture  Adela  blockading  Apalachicola,  Fla.  USS  Som- 
erset drove  off  the  raiders,  capturing  much  of  their 
equipment. 

When  the  Confederates  abandoned  the  Apalachicola 
River  in  December  1864,  Chattahoochee  was  destroyed 
to  prevent  capture. 

Cheney 

(Str) 

Cheney  operated  with  Confederate  forces  in  and  about 
the  Mississippi  River  from  1861  to  1863.  In  August 
1861  she  carried  army  dispatches  to  General  Pillow  at 
New  Madrid,  Mo.  In  April  1863  she  was  reported  as 
one  of  four  cotton-clad  steamers  preparing  to  attack 
Union  naval  forces  in  the  Arkansas  River. 


Cheops 

(IrcRam:  t 900;  1.  17110";  b.  32'  8";  dr.  14'4";  s.  10  k.; 
cl.  Stonewall) 

Cheops  was  sister  to  Sphinx  (see  Stonewall) , built  by 
L.  Arman  de  Riviere  in  Bordeaux  “for  the  China  trade,” 
under  an  involved  secret  contract  with  Comdr.  James  D. 
Bulloch,  CSN,  and  his  agent,  French  Capt.  Eugene  L. 
Tessier. 

Bulloch  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mallory,  10  June 
1864,  reveals:  “As  Denmark  was  then  at  war  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  nominal  ownership  of  the  rams  should 
vest  in  Sweden  . . . [which  had]  consented  to  do  this 
piece  of  good  service  for  Denmark  ...  a Swedish  naval 
officer  was  then  at  Bordeaux  superintending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rams  as  if  for  his  own  Government.” 
Delivery  was  to  be  at  Gothenburg;  M.  Arman  ex- 
plained: “When  the  first  ram  is  ready  to  sail,  the 
American  minister  will  no  doubt  ask  the  Swedish  min- 
ister if  the  vessel  belongs  to  his  Government;  the  reply 
will  be  ‘yes’;  she  will  . . . arrive  at  her  destination 
according  to  contract.  This  will  distract  all  suspicion 
from  the  second  ram  and  when  she  sails  under  like  cir- 
cumstances with  the  first,  my  people  . . . will  deliver  her 
to  you  or  your  agent  at  sea.”  Also  settled  were  “the  best 
mode  of  shipping  the  guns,  the  engagement  of  reliable 
captains,  and  the  possibility  of  getting  seamen  from  the 
ports  of  Brittany.”  But  the  whole  structure  of  intrigue 
was  dashed  when,  “Mr.  Arman  obtained  his  promised  or 
anticipated  interview  with  the  Emperor  [Napoleon  III], 
who  rated  him  severely,  threatened  imprisonment,  or- 
dered him  to  sell  the  ships  at  once,  ‘bona  fide,’  and  said 
if  this  was  not  done  he  would  have  him  seized  and  car- 
ried to  Rochefort  . . . the  two  corvettes  at  Nantes 
[ Texas  and  Georgia \ were  also  ordered  to  be  sold  . . . 
The  order  is  of  the  most  peremptory  kind,  not  only  di- 
recting the  sale  but  requiring  the  builders  to  furnish 
proof  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  that  the  sale  is  a 
real  one  ...  in  a style  of  virtuous  indignation;  specifies 
the  large  scantling,  the  power  of  the  engines,  the  space 
allotted  to  fuel  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
ships,  as  proving  their  war-like  character  . . . une 
veritable  corvette  dc  guerre  . . . When  you  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  this  same  minister  of  marine  on  the  6th 
day  of  June,  1863,  wrote  over  his  own  official  signature 
a formal  authorization  to  arm  those  very  ships  with  14 


heavy  guns  each  (‘canons  raye  de  trentes’),  the  affecta- 
tion of  having  just  discovered  them  to  be  suitable  for 
purposes  of  war  is  really  astonishing.” 

Cheops  became  Print  Adalbert  of  the  Prussian  Navy, 
but  Sphinx  finally  did  get  to  sea  as  CSS  Stonewall 
(q.v.). 

Chesapeake 
(ScStr:  t.  460) 

Chesapeake  was  the  wooden  steamer  Totten,  built  in 
Philadelphia  in  1853  and  first  registered  there.  She  was 
rebuilt  in  1857,  being  renamed  Chesapeake  27  August 
and  described  at  that  time  as  schooner-rigged  with 
single  funnel,  owned  by  H.  B.  Cromwell  & Co.,  New 
York.  She  was  involved  in  the  Caleb  Cushing  (q.v.) 
affair  in  June  1863,  being  one  of  the  ships  that  set  out 
from  Portland,  Me.,  to  recapture  the  revenue  cutter. 

She  was  sailing  as  a regular  New  York-Portland  liner 
on  7 December  1863  when  she  became  a cause  celebre 
upon  being  taken  over  as  a Confederate  vessel  by  a 
group  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Confederacy  under 
alleged  authority  of  a second-hand  letter  of  marque 
issued  27  October  to  the  former  captain  of  a privateer 
sold  as  unseaworthy  in  Nassau  some  months  earlier — 
whereas  her  relief  captain,  mastermind  of  this  later 
expedition,  was  found  to  be  a British  subject,  having 
acted  under  an  assumed  name  and  without  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Confederacy.  The  Halifax,  N.S.,  Court  of 
Vice-Admiralty  found,  15  February  1864,  that  the  cap- 
ture “was  undoubtedly  a piratical  taking.  But  in  its 
origin,  * * * in  the  mode  of  the  recapture,  in  short,  all 
the  concomitant  circumstances,  the  case  is  very  pe- 
culiar.” Chesapeake  was  restored  to  her  owners  and 
served  in  commerce  until  1881.  The  captors  were  dis- 
missed: “This  court  has  no  prize  jurisdiction,  no  au- 
thority to  adjudicate  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Confederate  States,  or  the  citizens  of  either  of  those 
States.  The  prisoners  were  not  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Ashburton  treaty  for  trial 
“on  charges  of  murder  and  piracy.” 

“Colonel”  John  Clibbon  Braine,  Henry  A.  Parr  and  a 
dozen  fellow-conspirators  took  over  Chesapeake  20  miles 
NNE  of  Cape  Cod,  7 December,  having  boarded  her  two 
nights  before  in  New  York  as  passengers.  In  the  take- 
over, her  second  engineer  was  killed  and  her  chief 
officer  and  chief  engineer  wounded;  Captain  Isaac  Wil- 
lett, his  bona  fide  passengers  and  all  but  five  of  his  crew 
were  landed  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  8 December;  Capt.  John 
Parker  (actually  Vernon  G.  Locke)  joined  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  took  command.  They  coaled  at  Shelburne, 
N.S.,  the  12th,  shipped  four  men  and  were  seeking 
enough  fuel  to  make  Wilmington,  N.C.,  when  USS  Ella 
& Annie  (v.  William  G.  Hewes)  captured  Chesapeake, 
the  morning  of  the  17th,  in  Sambro,  a small  harbor  near 
the  entrance  to  Halifax,  N.S.,  with  three  crewmen — only 
one  being  of  the  boarding  party. 

Comdr.  A.  G.  Clary,  USS  Dacotah,  prevented  Ella  & 
Annie  from  taking  the  recaptured  prize  into  Boston  and 
accompanied  her  that  day  to  Halifax,  where  she  was 
turned  over  to  local  authorities  the  19th — conceding  that 
her  recovery  in  neutral  waters  of  Canada  had  been 
extra-legal — and  the  prisoners  with  her. 

Eight  Federal  ships  hastily  summoned  to  search  out 
Chesapeake  returned  home  the  19th;  the  same  day 
Secretary  of  State  J.  P.  Benjamin  appointed  James  B. 
Holcombe  special  commissioner  to  represent  the  alleged 
Confederate  raiders  in  Halifax  and  try  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  prize  steamer.  Holcombe  found  ultimately, 
“That  the  expedition  was  devised,  planned,  and  organ- 
ized in  a British  colony  by  Vernon  G.  Locke,  a British 
subject,  who,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Parker,  had 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  privateer  Retribution  by 
the  officer  who  was  named  as  her  commander  at  the  time 
of  the  issue  of  the  letter  of  marque.***Locke  assumed 
to  issue  commissions  in  the  Confederate  service  to  Brit- 
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ish  subjects  on  British  soil,  without* **authority  for  so 
doing,  and  without  being  himself  in  the  public  service 
of  this  Government. ***there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  either  Braine,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
expedition,  or  Parr,  his  subordinate,  is  a Confederate 
citizen  ***  Braine  ***  after  getting  possession  of  the 
vessel  and  proceeding  to  the  British  colonies,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  his  professed  object  of  obtaining 
fuel  for  navigating  her  to  a Confederate  port,  sold  por- 
tions of  the  cargo  at  different  points  on  the  coast,  thus 
divesting  himself  of  the  character  of  an  officer  engaged 
in  the  legitimate  warfare. ***The  capture  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, therefore, ***is  disclaimed. ***men  who,  sympa- 
thizing with  us  in  a righteous  cause,  erroneously  be- 
lieved themselves  authorized  to  act  as  belligerents 
against  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  Parker’s  posses- 
sion of  the  letter  of  marque  issued  to  the  privateer 
Retribution”  could  not  be  accepted  after  the  fact  as 
Confederate  volunteers. 

Chesterfield 
(SwStr:  t.  204) 

Chesterfield,  a light  draft  side-wheel  cargo  steamer 
built  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1853,  was  privately  owned 
by  Mr.  John  Ferguson,  and  chartered  monthly  by  the 
Confederate  Army  as  early  as  1 June  1861  for  South 
Carolina  coast  defense.  Army-operated,  she  moved 
ammunition,  ordnance,  general  supplies  and  troops  from 
Charleston  to  Edisto,  from  Port  Royal  to  Coles  Island 
and  among  the  various  military  posts  in  the  harbor. 

Chesterfield  participated  in  the  defense  of  Charleston 
from  1-20  August  1863,  and  was  often  under  heavy  fire 
while  bringing  in  troops  and  supplies  and  removing  sick 
and  wounded.  She  continued  to  operate  along  the  South 
Carolina  coast  throughout  1864. 

Chickahominy 

The  name  Chickahominy  attached  to  Fredericksburg 
by  intelligence  reports  about  the  time  of  her  launch  in 
mid-June  1863  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
ship  erroneously. 

Chickamauga 

(ScStr:  t.  585;  cpl.  120;  a.  3 r.) 

CSS  Chickamauga,  originally  the  blockade  runner 
Edith,  was  purchased  by  the  Confederate  Navy  at 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1864.  In  September  when  she  was 
nearly  ready  for  sea  the  Confederate  Army  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  retain  her  at  that  place  for  use  as  a 
troop  and  supply  transport.  On  28  October  1864,  she 
put  to  sea  under  Lt.  J.  Wilkinson,  CSN,  for  a cruise 
north  to  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  thence  to 
St.  Georges,  Bermuda,  for  repairs  and  coal.  She  took 
several  prizes  before  returning  to  Wilmington  on  19 
November. 

During  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Fisher,  24-25  De- 
cember 1864,  a portion  of  Chickamauga’ s crew  served 
the  guns  at  the  fort.  Although  not  immediately  engaged 
in  defense  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  ship  rendered  further  aid 
in  transporting  ammunition.  She  lent  support  to  the 
fort  when  it  was  bombarded  again  on  15  January  1865. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Wilmington,  Chickamauga 
went  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  where  she  was  sunk  by  the 
Confederates. 

Chicora 

(IrcRam:  1.  150';  b.  35';  dph.  14';  s.  5 k.;  cpl.  150; 
a.  2 9",  4 32-pdr.  r. ; cl.  Richmond) 

CSS  Chicora  was  built  under  contract  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  in  1862,  by  James  M.  Eason  to  J.  L.  Porter’s  plans, 


using  up  most  of  a $300,000  State  appropriation  for  con- 
struction of  marine  batteries;  Eason  received  a bonus 
for  “skill  and  promptitude.”  Her  iron  shield  was  4" 
thick,  backed  by  22"  of  oak  and  pine,  with  2-inch  armor 
at  her  ends.  Keeled  in  March,  she  was  commissioned  in 
November,  Comdr.  John  R.  Tucker,  CSN,  assuming 
command. 

In  thick,  predawn  haze  on  31  January  1863,  Chicora 
and  CSS  Palmetto  State  raided  the  Federal  blockading 
force  of  unarmored  ships  lying  just  outside  the  entrance 
to  Charleston  Harbor.  With  ram  and  gun,  Palmetto 
State  forced  Mercedita  to  surrender,  then  disabled  Key- 
stone State,  who  had  to  be  towed  to  safety.  Chicora 
meanwhile  engaged  other  Union  ships  in  a long-range 
gun  duel,  from  which  she  emerged  unscathed  to  with- 
draw victoriously  to  shelter  inside  the  harbor. 

She  took  part  in  the  defense  of  the  forts  at  Charles- 
ton on  7 April  when  they  were  attacked  by  a squadron 
of  ironclad  monitors  under  Rear  Adm.  S.  F.  DuPont, 
USN.  The  Federal  ships  were  forced  to  retire  for  re- 
pairs and  did  not  resume  the  action. 

Chicora  was  actively  employed  in  the  fighting  around 
Charleston  during  1863  and  1864.  Her  valuable  services 
included  the  transporting  of  troops  during  the  evacua- 
tion of  Morris  Island,  and  the  bombardment  of  Forts 
Sumter,  Gregg,  and  Wagner.  In  August  1863  she  had 
the  distinction  of  furnishing  the  first  volunteer  officer 
and  crew  for  the  Confederate  Submarine  Torpedo  Boat 
H.  L.  Hunley. 

She  was  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  when  Charles- 
ton was  evacuated  on  18  February  1865. 

Child,  see  Alonzo  Child 


City  of  Richmond 
(Str) 

City  of  Richmond  was  a blockade  runner  which  the 
Confederacy  chartered,  probably  in  London,  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war.  Sailing  under  Comdr.  H.  David- 
son, CSN,  she  conveyed  officers,  crew,  and  military 
stores  to  the  ironclad  Stonewall  off  Quiberon,  France  in 
early  January  1865. 


City  of  Richmond,  see  George  Page 
City  of  Vicksburg,  see  Vicksburg 
Clara  Dolsen 

(SwStr:  t.  939;  1.  268';  b.  42';  dph.  8'9") 

Clara  Dolsen  was  “a  magnificent  river  steamer”  in 
which  half  interest  was  owned  by  Bart  Able  and  Albert 
Pearce  of  St.  Louis.  She  was  built  in  1861  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Used  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  out  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  she  was  captured  by 
Federal  ships  of  the  St.  Charles  Expedition  on  the 
White  River,  14  June  1862.  Later  she  operated  with 
the  Union  army  and  eventually  as  USS  Clara  Dolsen 
(frequently  written  Dolson). 

Clarence 

(Half  Brig:  t.  253;  1.  114';  b.  24';  dr.  11';  a.  1 12-pdr. 
how.) 

Clarence,  also  known  as  Coquette,  was  built  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  1857  for  J.  Crosby,  a Baltimore  fruit 
dealer.  While  transporting  a cargo  of  coffee  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  she  was  captured 
by  CSS  Florida  on  6 May  1863.  Comdr.  J.  N.  Maffitt, 
CSN,  commanding  Florida,  placed  Clarence  under  Lt. 
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CSS  Chickamauga 


C.  W.  Read,  with  20  men  as  a prize  crew.  Lieutenant 
Read  had  requested  that,  rather  than  burn  Clarence,  he 
might  try,  with  the  ship’s  papers,  to  sail  into  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  and  if  possible  destroy  or  capture  a Federal 
gunboat  and  burn  Union  merchant  vessels  congregated 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  Commander  Maffitt  armed  Clarence 
with  one  gun  so  that  Read  might  capture  prizes  on  his 
way  to  Hampton  Roads. 

En  route  to  Virginia,  Clarence  captured  the  bark 
Windward,  also  known  as  Whistling  Wind,  on  6 June 
1863,  and  on  the  next  day  the  schooner  Alfred  H. 
Partridge.  On  9 June  she  captured  the  brig  Mary 
Alvina.  From  his  prisoners  Read  learned  that  all  ves- 
sels were  restricted  from  Hampton  Roads  which  was 
unusually  well  guarded,  and  he  decided  that  his  original 
plan  would  be  impossible. 

On  12  June  Clarence  captured  the  bark  Tacony,  and 
then  immediately  captured  the  schooner  M.  A.  Shindler. 
Lieutenant  Read  transferred  his  force  to  Tacony,  a bet- 
ter sailer  than  Clarence,  and  while  this  was  being  done, 
Clarence  intercepted  her  last  prize,  the  schooner  Kate 
Stewart.  Clarence  was  then  burned  after  her  short  but 
unusually  successful  career,  and  Lieutenant  Read  and 
his  men  continued  on  Tacony  to  harass  Union  com- 
merce along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Clarendon 

(Str:  t.  143) 

Clarendon,  a ferryboat,  was  built  in  1860  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  She  served  the  Confederacy  as  a dispatch 
vessel  and  transport  during  operations  off  Fort  Fisher, 
N.C.,  in  late  December  1864.  On  14  March  1865  she  was 
seized  by  Union  forces  and  burned. 

Clifton 

(SwStr:  t.  892;  1.  210';  b.  40';  dph.  13'6";  dr.  7'6";  cpl. 

120;  a.  4 32-pdr.,  2 9"  sb.,  1 30-pdr.  r.) 

Clifton,  a ferryboat,  was  built  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in 
1861,  and  purchased  2 December  1861  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Placed  in  commission  late  in  1861  or  early  1862,  she 
served  with  the  Mortar  Flotilla  of  the  West  Gulf 


Blockading  Squadron,  joined  in  the  bombardment  and 
capture  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  attacked 
the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  during 
which  action  on  28  June  1862  she  took  a shot  through 
her  boiler  which  killed  seven  men.  She  also  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  Galveston  in  October  1862. 

Clifton  was  seized  by  the  Confederates  at  Sabine  • 
Pass,  Tex.,  on  8 September  1863.  She  was  then  em- 
ployed as  a gunboat  by  the  Texas  Marine  Department 
[See  Annex  III].  On  21  March  1864,  while  attempting 
to  run  the  blockade  off  Sabine  with  a cargo  of  cotton 
she  grounded  on  a bar,  and  to  prevent  capture  by  the 
blockading  vessels  was  set  on  fire  and  burned  by  her 
crew  after  ineffectually  disposing  of  her  deckload  to 
refloat  her. 

Clinch,  see  General  Clinch 

Colonel  Hill 

(Str) 

Colonel  Hill  transported  Army  troops  and  supplies  in 
the  Cape  Hatteras  area  in  August  1861.  On  20  July 
1863  she  was  boarded  and  burned  by  Union  army  forces 
near  Tarborough  on  the  Tar  River,  N.C. 

Colonel  Lamb 

Col.  William  Lamb,  CSA,  commanding  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.,  was  the 
blockade  runner’s  best  friend:  he  saved  many  such  daring  ships  not 
only  by  the  guns  of  the  fort  but  by  a mobile  battery  of  Whitworth 
rifles  with  which  he  often  drove  off  Federal  blockade  ships  attempting 
to  capture  a stranded  runner  within  view  of  safety  in  the  haven. 

(SwStr:  t.  1,788;  1.  281';  b.  36';  dph.  15'6") 

Colonel  Lamb,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  successful 
of  the  Confederate  Navy’s  own  blockade  runners — a fine 
model  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Science  Museum  at 
Liverpool — was  built  in  1864  at  that  city  as  Jones, 
Quiggin  & Company’s  Hull  No.  165— a near  sister  to 
Hope  which  preceded  her  that  year,  but  with  much 
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longer  deckhouse  and  lacking  the  customary  turtleback 
foredeck  which  Hope  had. 

She  is  identified  with  the  dashing  Captain  Tom  Lock- 
wood  and  was  christened  by  his  wife.  The  shipbuilder, 
William  Quiggin,  registered  Colonel  Lamb  in  his  name, 
then  quietly  transferred  her  to  Confederate  agent  J.  B. 
Lafitte  in  Nassau,  where  she  fitted  out.  She  survived 
the  war  intact  and  was  sold  through  Fraser,  Trenholm 
& Co.  to  the  Greek  Government;  as  Bovhouling  after 
loading  at  Liverpool  a cargo  of  explosives  for  Brazil, 
she  blew  up  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey  the  night  before 
sailing. 

Colonel  Lovell 

(SwRam:  t.  521;  1.  162';  b.  30'10";  dr.  11') 

Colonel  Lovell,  previously  named  Hercules,  was  built 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1843  and  was  owned  by  the 
Ocean  Towing  Co.  of  New  Orleans.  She  was  taken  over 
in  1861  by  General  M., Lovell,  commanding  the  New  Or- 
leans military  district,  and  converted  to  a cottonclad 
ram  by  installation  of  double  pine  bulwarks  filled  with 
compressed  cotton  and  one-inch  iron  plates  on  each  bow. 
She  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Confederate 
War  Department  and  was  attached  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Defense  Fleet  [See  Annex  II],  commanded  by 
Commodore  J.  E.  Montgomery,  a former  river  steamboat 
captain. 

On  10  May  1862,  while  operating  off  Fort  Pillow, 
^Tenn.,  in  defense  of  the  river  approaches  to  Memphis, 
Colonel  Lovell,  in  company  with  seven  of  Montgomery’s 
vessels,  attacked  the  ironclad  gunboats  of  the  Federal 
Mississippi  Flotilla.  The  action  of  Plum  Point  Bend 
which  followed  witnessed  successful  ramming  tactics  by 
the  Confederates,  though  each  of  their  vessels  mounted 
at  least  four  8-inch  guns.  The  Federal  gunboats  Cincin- 
nati and  Mound  City  were  run  on  the  banks  in  sinking 
condition.  Later,  Montgomery’s  force  held  off  the  Fed- 
eral rams  and  gunboats  until  Fort  Pillow  was  success- 
fully evacuated  on  1 June,  and  the  Confederate  rams 
fell  back  on  Memphis  to  take  on  coal. 

Following  the  Federal  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  Flag 
Officer  Charles  H.  Davis,  USN,  commanding  the  Missis- 
sippi Flotilla,  pressed  on  without  delay  and  appeared 
off  Memphis  with  superior  force  on  6 June.  Included  in 
his  force  were  two  of  the  Federal  Army’s  rams,  com- 
manded by  Col.  C.  R.  Ellett,  Jr.  Montgomery,  unwilling 
to  retreat  to  Vicksburg  because  of  his  shortage  of  fuel 
and  unwilling  to  destroy  his  boats,  determined  to  fight 
against  heavy  odds.  In  the  engagement  that  followed, 
one  of  Colonel  Lovell’s  engines  malfunctioned  and  she 
became  unmanageable.  She  was  then  rammed  amidships 
by  USS  Queen  of  the  West,  and  immediately  struck 
again  by  USS  Monarch,  both  of  the  Ellett  fleet.  Colonel 
Lovell  sank  in  deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Capt.  J.  C.  Delaney  and  a number  of  his  crew  were  able 
to  swim  ashore. 


Colonel  Stell 

(SwStr:  t.  199;  1.  138';  b.  24';  dph.  4'8'') 

Colonel  Stell,  also  known  as  Colonel  Stelle  and  J.  D. 
Stelle,  was  built  in  1860  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  owned 
by  C.  and  F.  A.  Gearing  of  Galveston,  Tex.  Chartered 
by  the  Confederate  Government  on  30  September  1861 
she  was  employed  first  on  the  Trinity  River,  Tex.  On  3 
April  1862  the  Texas  Marine  Department  chartered  her. 
[See  Appendix  III].  Cooperating- with  the  Army,  she 
transported  military  stores  and  soldiers,  and  served  on 
picket  stations  in  the  Galveston  area  during  1862-63. 

Colonel  Stell  was  accidentally  sunk  off  Pelican  Island 
in  Galveston  Bay  on  10  February  1864.  Quickly  raised 
and  repaired,  she  resumed  her  duties  as  a cargo  ship 
and  transport.  In  May  1864  she  received  orders  to  raise 
the  hollow  forged  shafts  of  the  wreck  USS  Westfield 


which  were  converted  to  gun  barrels  by  the  hard- 
pressed  Confederate  Ordnance  Department. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Colonel  Stell  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  who  sold  her  on 
12  July  1866.  She  was  lost  on  21  December  1867. 


Colonel  Stelle,  see  Colonel  Stell 


Columbia 

(IrcRam:  1.  216';  b.  51'4";  dph.  13';  dr.  13'6'';  a.  6 guns; 
type  Columbia) 

CSS  Columbia,  an  uncommonly  strong  ironclad  ram, 
was  constructed  under  contract  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in 
1864,  of  yellow  pine  and  white  oak  with  iron  fastenings 
and  6-inch  iron  plating. 

Hull  work  was  done  by  F.  M.  Jones  to  J.  L.  Porter’s 
plans,  plating  and  machinery  by  James  M.  Eason;  her 
casemate  was  shortened  to  conserve  precious  metal  and 
clad  with  6"  iron. 

When  the  Union  forces  took  possession  of  Charleston 
on  18  February  1865  they  found  the  greatly  prized 
Columbia  in  jeopardy  near  Fort  Moultrie;  in  coming  out 
she  had  run  on  a sunken  wreck  and  been  damaged  on 
12  January  1865.  Once  she  had  been  nearly  ready  for 
commissioning  but  when  seized  was  found  to  have  had 
her  guns  and  some  armor  plating  removed  and  ship- 
worms  already  at  work. 

She  was  raised  on  26  April  and  towed  by  USS 
Vanderbilt  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  where  she  arrived 
25  May  1865. 

Condor 

(SwStr:  t.  300;  1.  270';  b.  24';  dr.  7';  cpl.  50;  cl.  Condor) 

Condor  was  the  ill-fated  precursor  of  a class  of  fast 
iron  ships,  the  largest  design  of  seven  contracted  out 
by  the  Confederate  Navy  Department  to  British  ship- 
builders. From  Scotland  she  sailed  on  her  maiden  voy- 
age— from  the  port  of  Greenock,  which  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  she  may  also  have  been  built  there. 

She  was  long  and  low,  with  three  raking  stacks  fore 
and  aft,  turtleback  forward,  ‘midship  house,  poop  deck, 
one  mast,  straight  stem  and  painted  elusive  white — all 
in  all  presenting  a striking  appearance.  Chased  on  her 
maiden  voyage  by  blockaders,  she  arrived  safely  1 
October  1864  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Fisher,  on  Swash 
Channel  Bar  at  the  entrance  to  Wilmington,  N.C.,  only 
to  run  aground — it  has  been  said  to  avoid  the  wreck  of 
blockade-runner  Night  Hawk,  which  all  accounts  agree 
was  stranded  nearby.  Lookouts  appear  to  have  been 
stationed  on  board  Condor  at  low  tide  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber, but  by  this  time  any  hope  of  getting  her  off  must 
have  been  abandoned,  for  Colonel  Lamb  noted  in  his 
diary  for  3 December  that  his  battery  had  practiced 
with  150-pounder  Armstrong  rifles,  their  first  shot  hit- 
ting her  forward  stack,  the  second  her  after  stack. 

More  famous  than  the  ship  herself  was  one  of  her 
passengers,  the  patriot  and  courier  Rose  Greenhow, 
who  died  in  the  surf — weighed  down,  tradition  main- 
tains, with  vital  dispatches  for  President  Davis  and 
$2,000  in  gold  received  as  royalties  from  her  best- 
selling book  on  Confederate  womanhood.  The  ship  is 
forever  linked  also  to  the  colorful  personality  of  her 
captain,  August  Charles  Hobart-Hampden,  RN,  VC, 
alias  “Captain  Roberts”  or  “Samuel  S.  Ridge”,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  a favorite 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  apparently  cleared  Condor  under 
the  alias  of  “Captain  Hewitt”;  ever  a chameleon, 
another  trip  he  answered  to  “Gulick.”  Captain  Hobart- 
Hampden  survived  until  1886,  when  he  was  buried  in 
Scutari  as  “Hobart  Pasha”,  retired  Admiral-in-Chief 
or  Marshal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire’s  Navy  and  Vice- 
Admiral,  RN  (Ret.) 
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Confederate  States,  see  Laurel 
Confederate  States,  see  United  States 
Conrad,  see  Tuscaloosa 

Coquette 

(StwStr:  t.  238) 

Coquette  was  built  in  1859  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  served 
the  Confederate  navy  as  a blockade  runner  based  at 
Wilmington,  N.C.  In  1864  she  was  under  the  command 
of  Lt.  Robert  R.  Carter,  CSN,  and  in  the  spring  of  that 
year  she  imported  two  marine  engines  past  the  Federal 
blockade  into  Wilmington. 


(ScStr : t.  300;  1.  220';  b.  25';  dph.  12'2";  dr.  10'; 
s.  13.5  k.) 

Coquette  was  a 200-horsepower,  twin-screw,  iron 
steamer,  with  three  masts,  schooner  rigged,  built  in  Scot- 
land at  Renfrew — perhaps  by  Hoby  & Son.  Her  pur- 
chase by  the  Confederate  Navy  was  arranged  through 
Comdr.  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN  agent  in  Britain,  in 
September  1863.  She  carried  large  cargoes  of  cotton — 
up  to  1,259  bales — out  of  the  Confederacy,  running  back 
in  with  indispensable  loads  of  munitions. 

Although  successful  for  some  months,  her  boiler 
tubes  became  clogged  with  scale  from  inadequate  mainte- 
nance in  this  most  exacting  service.  Secretary  Mallory, 
fearing  she  would  be  captured,  wrote  Commander  Bul- 
loch 10  August  1864  that  she  must  be  “sold  in  conse- 
quence of  her  decreasing  speed.”  Bulloch  confirmed  in 
his  reply  that,  “this  vessel  was  bought  for  a special  pur- 
pose and,  notwithstanding  some  defects  has  been  a very 
profitable  piece  of  property  to  the  [Navy]  Department.” 
But  she  “broke  down  and  had  to  return  to  Bermuda 
and *** waited  three  months  for  machinery  from  Eng- 
land.” At  this  juncture,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Finney,  B.  F. 
Ficklen  and  J.  R.  Anderson  & Co.  (Tredegar  Iron 
Works,  Richmond),  consented  to  take  her  for  £16,000. 

Coquette  was  laid  up  in  Nassau  at  war’s  end,  when 
a Southern  agent  of  the  owners  went  there  to  try  to 
get  possession  of  her  before  she  was  seized  by  the 
United  States.  A certain  Capt.  Richard  Squires  ac- 
cordingly took  her  into  Baltimore,  where  he  arrived 
six  days  later,  17  December  1865,  and  turned  her  over 
to  the  Government,  for  which  he  had  been  an  undercover 
agent  all  along. 


Coquette,  see  Clarence 

Cornubia 

Cornubia  is  the  Latinized  name  for  Cornwall,  an  ancient  Celtic 
kingdom,  today  the  southwesternmost  county  of  England  and  noted 
for  its  rugged  coastline  and  survival  of  picturesque  folkways  from 
pre-Roman  times. 

(SwStr : t.  411  [589];  1.  210';  b.  24'6";  dph.  13'3";  sp. 

13  k.) 

Cornubia  was  a fast,  powerful,  iron  steamer  of  230 
h.p.,  long  and  low,  painted  white,  with  two  funnels  close 
together.  She  was  built  in  Hayle,  Cornwall,  in  1858  for 
ferry  service  from  there  to  nearby  St.  Ives  under  the 
house  flag  of  the  Hayle  Steam  Packet  Co.  The  Confed- 
eracy bought  her  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  she  proved 


a very  good  investment,  bringing  22  vital  cargoes 
through  the  blockade  in  1863. 

Her  23d  voyage  was  disastrous,  having  repercussions 
far  beyond  those  stemming  from  the  loss  of  a precious 
cargo:  Blockader  USS  Niphon  gave  chase  as  she  sought 
to  run  in  to  Wilmington,  N.C. ; Lt.  Comdg.  Richard  H. 
Gayle,  CSN,  beached  his  ship  at  0230,  8 November,  11 
miles  north  of  New  Inlet;  the  captain,  carpenter  and 
one  seaman  remained  on  board  while  the  officers,  crew 
and  passengers  escaped  to  shore.  By  0300,  USS  James 
Adger  had  towed  Cornubia  free  on  the  flood  tide  still 
intact  and  she  was  duly  sent  to  Boston  as  a prize,  along 
with  a bag  of  watersoaked  mail  which  one  of  her  offi- 
cers had  tried  to  dispose  of  in  the  surf  and  the  three 
captives. 

Cornubia  was  more  correctly  Lady  Davis  (confused 
by  Secretary  Welles  in  one  letter  with  Jeff  Davis)  when 
captured,  having  been  renamed  when  a new  Cornubia 
came  out  in  June  or  July,  but  she  was  known  to  her 
captors  by  her  old,  familiar  label  while  the  Cornubia 
papers  quickly  became  a rosetta  stone  to  unlock  the 
management  secrets  of  the  Confederate  Army-Navy- 
Treasury  blockade-running  fleet  on  the  eve  of  the  Mal- 
lory-Trenholm-Bulloch  newbuilding  program  in  Britain. 
The  most  immediate  result  was  a new,  tough  policy 
toward  British  seamen  caught  challenging  the  block- 
ade. U.S.  District  Attorney  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 
at  Boston,  was  designated  to  receive  a sealed  packet  of 
all  papers  taken  in  the  prize.  Transmitting  them  to 
Secretary  Welles,  26  December,  after  study,  Dana 
wrote:  “We  have  found  in  the  prize  steamer  Cornubia 
letters  which  prove  that  that  steamer,  the  R.  E.  Lee, 
and  Ella  & Annie  and  others  of  their  class  are  the 
property  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  that  their 
commanders  are  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Navy 
Department.  This  raises  the  question  whether,  in  like 
cases,  the  Government  will  detain  foreign  seamen  found 
on  board  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  letters  also  show 
that  they  are  under  orders  to  conceal  these  facts  while 
in  neutral  ports,  in  order  to  escape  the  rules  applicable 
to  public  vessels  of  belligerents.”  Welles  endorsed  the 
letter:  “The  persons  captured  on  the  boats  mentioned 
and  others  in  like  cases  to  be  detained  as  prisoners.” 

Comdr.  Thomas  H.  Patterson,  USN,  of  James  Adger 
noted,  “Her  captain  remarked  to  my  executive  officer 
that  ‘though  the  Cornubia  is  a small  vessel  the  Con- 
federate Government  could  better  have  afforded  to  lose 
almost  any  other  vessel.’  ” He  was  not  referring  merely 
to  essential  cargo.  The  operational  pattern  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  transport  service  developed  as  follows: 
The  ship’s  Confederate  register  showed  the  Secretary 
of  War,  “James  A.  Seddon,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  her 
sole  owner.”  Commanders  of  these  transports  were  C. 
S.  Navy  officers — either  regulars  or  officers  such  as 
Gayle,  commissioned  “Lt.  for  the  War,  CSN,”  report- 
ing to  Col.  Josiah  Gorgas,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  CSA, 
through  special  War  Department  Agent  J.  M.  Seixas 
in  Wilmington,  N.C.  “The  entire  ship’s  accounts  will 
be  forwarded  through  this  agency”  (War  Dept., 
Ordnance  Bureau,  CSA),  including  monthly  reports  of 
stores  and  quarterly  inventories. 

Cornubia  had  been  commanded  by  a Briton,  Capt.  J. 
M.  Burroughs,  to  keep  her  British  register,  as  Com- 
mander Bulloch  explained  to  Secretary  Mallory  the 
following  year:  “I  would  suggest  that  as  fast  as  the 
ships  are  paid  for,  Navy  officers  be  put  in  command  as  a 
general  rule,”  adding  that  such  vessels  “ought  to  be 
kept  registered  in  the  names  of  private  individuals, 
otherwise  serious  embarrassment  may  arise,  as  Lord 
Russell  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  steamers  trading  between  the  Con- 
federate States  and  the  British  Islands  were  owned  by 
the  Confederate  States  Government,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered as  transports  and  would  be  forbidden  to  enter 
English  ports,  except  under  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  all  men-of-war  of  the  belligerent  powers.” 
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In  accordance  with  this  pattern  we  read — Gorgas  to 
Gayle  care  of  Seixas,  Wilmington,  June  1863:  “You  will 
assume  command  of  the  Steamer  Cornubia  relieving 
Capt.  J.  M.  Burroughs  *** (whose  contract)  terminates 
on  reaching  Bermuda*  **you  should  assume  command 
at  Wilmington  before  starting,  making  the  voyage 
terminate  there  hereafter.  Captain  Burroughs  has  been 
requested  to  accompany  you,  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  and  advice.  He  will  also  be  able  to  as- 
sist you  very  much  in  acquiring  good  officers  and  crew. 
Take  immediate  steps  to  change  your  flag  and  register 
under  Confederate  colors.  ***Those  who  decline  to  re- 
ship will  be  discharged  and  furnished  with  free  passage 
to  Bermuda.”  Appended  for  “the  steamers  of  the  War 
Department”  was  a scale  of  wages  and  bounties  (60 
to  100%  of  base  wages,  earned  on  completion  of  voy- 
age) effective  1 July  1863;  articles  to  be  signed  for  six 
months.  The  intent  of  the  whole  system  was  revealed 
in,  “Being  in  the  Confederate  service,  they  are  entitled 
to  be  exchanged  as  prisoners-of-war.” 

Corpus  Christi 

(Gbt) 

Corpus  Christi  was  listed  by  Confederate  army 
sources  among  the  gunboats  which  operated  with  the 
Texas  Marine  Department  late  in  1864.  [See  Annex  III]. 


Corypheus 

(Sch:  t.  81;  1.  72';  b.  20';  dph  6') 

Corypheus,  a yacht  built  at  Brook  Haven,  N.Y.,  in 
1859,  was  seized  under  orders  of  Gen.  M.  Lovell,  CSA, 
outfitted  as  a gunboat,  and  operated  in  Lakes  Borgne 
and  Pontchartrain.  On  13  May  1862  a cutter  from  USS 
Calhoun  proceeded  to  Bayou  Bonfuca  and  cut  out  the 
gunboat.  Following  appraisal,  the  prize  was  purchased 
that  month  from  the  Key  West  prize  court  for  $14,724, 
and  promptly  taken  into  the  Union  Navy. 


Cotton,  see  J.  A.  Cotton 


Cotton,  Jr.,  see  J.  A.  Cotton 


Cotton  Plant 

(SwStr:  t.  59) 

Cotton  Plant,  built  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  in  1859,  was 
used  by  the  Confederate  Army  as  a transport  and  sup- 
ply boat  in  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  Rivers  during 
1862-63.  During  the  expedition  of  the  Union  Mississippi 
Squadron  into  the  Yazoo,  and  consequent  destruction  of 
the  fleet  and  Navy  Yard  at  Yazoo  City  there  in  May 
1863,  Cotton  Plant  was  one  of  four  that  escaped  into 
the  Tallahatchie.  Two  months  later  she  was  ordered 
burned  by  the  Confederate  Army  command  to  prevent 
capture. 


( StwStr : t.  85;  1.  107';  b.  18.9';  dr.  4.5') 

Cotton  Plant,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Cotton  Planter, 
was  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1860  and  reportedly 
carried  troops  in  the  Pamlico  River  as  early  as  Septem- 
ber 1861.  She  sailed  with  CSS  Albemarle  when  that 
ironclad  ram  attacked  Union  forces  at  Plymouth,  N.C., 
sank  Southfield  and  drove  off  Miami,  Ceres  and  White- 
head  18-19  April  1864.  On  5 May  1864  she  steamed  as 
convoy  to  Albemarle  from  the  Roanoke  River  en  route 
to  Alligator  River.  The  convoy  was  engaged  by  ships  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  but  both  the 


ram  and  Cotton  Plant  with  several  launches  in  tow 
escaped  into  the  Roanoke  River. 

In  May  1865  Cotton  Plant  was  surrendered  to  Union 
officials  near  Halifax,  N.C.,  by  parties  claiming  that  she 
had  been  appropriated  by  Confederate  authorities. 
Ownership  was  adjudicated  at  Plymouth  and  she  was 
turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  purchasing  agent  to 
transport  cotton  and  provisions.  She  was  later  delivered 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Norfolk. 


Cotton  Planter,  see  Cotton  Plant 


Countess 

(SwStr:  t.  198;  1.  150';  b.  30';  dph.  4'9'') 

Countess  was  built  in  1860  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
served  the  Confederates  in  the  Mississippi  River  area. 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  G.  Walker,  CSA,  retained  Countess  to  help 
evacuate  Alexandria,  La.,  before  the  arrival  of  Union 
forces,  and  set  fire  to  her  after  she  grounded  in  the 
rapids  at  Alexandria. 


Crawford,  see  W.  W.  Crawford 


Crescent 
(SwStr:  t.  171) 

Crescent  was  built  in  1858  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  served 
the  Confederate  army  there  as  a workboat,  tow  boat, 
and  flag-of -truce  boat.  Often  she  unloaded  cargo  from 
arriving  blockade  runners  so  that  they  could  get  over 
the  bar  into  port. 


Cuba,  see  Calhoun 


Curlew 

(SwStr:  t.  260;  1.  150';  dr.  4'6";  s.  12  k.;  a.  2 guns) 

CSS  Curlew,  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1856,  was  a 
tug  purchased  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1861  by  the  Confed- 
erate Government.  She  was  ordered  to  duty  under  com- 
mand of  Comdr.  T.  T.  Hunter,  CSN,  in  North  Carolina 
waters  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island 
on  7 February  1862.  She  was  sunk  in  shoal  water  by 
the  Confederates  the  following  day  to  prevent  capture 
by  United  States  forces. 


(SwStr:  t.  645;  1.  225';  b.  24';  dph.  11';  dr.  6'; 
cl.  Curlew) 

Curlew  was  ordered  by  the  Confederate  Navy  in  Eng- 
land. As  Jones,  Quiggin  & Co.’s  Hull  No.  177,  she  was 
laid  down  at  Liverpool  in  1864,  and  launched  with  her 
three  sisters  the  same  day  in  1865,  but  is  believed  to 
have  been  delivered  too  late  to  serve  the  Confederacy. 


Currituck 

(Str) 

The  tug  Currituck  was  active  as  a dispatch,  flag-of- 
truce  and  towboat  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war. 
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Curtis  Peck 


Darlington 


(SwStr : t.  446) 

The  fast  steamer  Curtis  Peck  built  in  1842  at  New 
York  was  employed  in  reconnaissance  duty  by  the  Con- 
federates on  the  James  River  during  August  1861.  She 
operated  as  a flag-of-truce  boat  in  May  1862,  delivering 
exchanged  Union  prisoners  to  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
Confederates  sank  her  in  September  1862  along  with 
the  steamers  Jamestown  and  Northampton  to  obstruct 
the  James  River  below  Drewry’s  Bluff  against  passage 
of  advancing  Union  forces. 

D.  Bentley 

(Gbt) 

D.  Bentley,  an  aged  craft,  was  reputedly  outfitted  as 
a gunboat  at  Port  Hudson  in  February  1863  to  assist 
Frank  Webb  in  a proposed  attack  on  USS  Conestoga 
and  other  Union  ships  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 

Dalma,  see  Dalman 


Daltnan 

Dalman,  also  known  as  Dalma,  served  as  receiving 
ship  in  Mobile  Harbor  in  1862.  She  continued  her  duty 
on  the  Mobile  Station  with  Adm.  Franklin  Buchanan’s 
force.  Dalman  was  surrendered  to  Union  authorities  4 
May  1865. 


Damascus 

Damascus  was  one  of  several  ships  reported  to  have 
been  sunk  by  the  Confederates  late  in  1862  to  obstruct 
the  James  River  near  Drewry’s  Bluff. 

Dan 

(Str:  t.  112) 

Dan,  a small  river  steamer  built  in  1858  at  Calcasieu, 
La.,  was  in  Confederate  service  on  the  Calcasieu  River 
and  Lake  in  early  October  1862  when  she  was  captured 
by  a launch  from  USS  Kensington  and  sent  in  as  a prize. 
She  was  sunk  in  the  Mississippi  during  February  1863 
while  in  Union  service. 


Danmark,  see  Santa  Maria 


Danube 

(FltBtry:  t.  980;  1.  170'4";  b.  30'11";  dr.  1611" ; a.  4 
42-pdr.) 

Danube  was  built  at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1854.  She  was 
confiscated  in  Mobile  Bay  by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties in  May  1861. 

In  1863  Danube  was  anchored  at  the  Apalachee  Bat- 
tery as  part  of  the  defense  of  Mobile.  The  Confederates 
ordered  her  sunk  in  Mobile  Bay  in  November  1864  in  the 
upper  line  of  obstructions  in  the  Spanish  River  gap. 

Darby 

(Str) 

Darby  served  as  a transport  for  stores,  ordnance,  and 
troops  on  Bayou  Teche  and  in  Berwick  Bay,  La.,  in  sup- 
port of  Confederate  army  forces  at  Camp  Bisland, 
Bayou  Teche,  which  fell  to  combined  Army-Navy  forces 
of  the  Union  on  14  April  1863. 


(SwStr:  t.  298) 

Darlington,  built  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1849,  was 
probably  employed  by  the  Confederate  Army  along  the 
Florida  coast.  She  was  captured  by  launches  of  USS 
Pawnee  under  Comdr.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers  on  3 March 
1862  while  trying  to  escape  with  military  wagons,  mules, 
and  stores  from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  when  that  town  fell 
to  the  Union.  She  was  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Army  for 
use  as  a transport. 

David 

(StTB : 1.  50';  b.  6';  dr.  5';  cpl.  4;  a.  1 spar  torpedo) 

David'  was  built  as  a private  venture  by  T.  Stoney  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1863,  and  put  under  the  control  of 
the  Confederate  States  Navy.  The  cigar-shaped  boat 
carried  a 60-  or  70-pound  explosive  charge  on  the  end  of 
a spar  projecting  forward  from  her  bow.  Designed  to 
operate  very  low  in  the  water,  David  resembled  in  gen- 
eral a submarine;  she  was,  however,  strictly  a surface 
vessel. 

On  the  night  of  5 October  1863  David,  commanded  by 
Lt.  W.  T.  Glassell,  CSN,  slipped  down  Charleston  Har- 
bor to  attack  the  casemated  ironclad  steamer  New 
Ironsides.  The  torpedo  boat  approached  undetected 
until  she  was  within  50  yards  of  the  blockader.  Hailed 
by  the  watch  on  board  New  Ironsides,  Glassell  replied 
with  a blast  from  a shotgun  and  David  plunged  ahead  to 
strike.  Her  torpedo  detonated  under  the  starboard 
quarter  of  the  ironclad,  throwing  high  a column  of  water 
which  rained  back  upon  the  Confederate  vessel  and  put 
out  her  boiler  fires.  Her  engine  dead,  David  hung  under 
the  quarter  of  New  Ironsides  while  small  arms  fire  from 
the  Federal  ship  spattered  the  water  around  the  torpedo 
boat. 

Believing  that  their  vessel  was  sinking,  Glassell  and 
two  others  abandoned  her;  the  pilot,  W.  Cannon,  who 
could  not  swim,  remained  on  board.  A short  time  later, 
Assistant  Engineer  J.  H.  Tomb  swam  back  to  the  craft 
and  climbed  on  board.  Rebuilding  the  fires  Tomb  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  David’s  engine  working  again,  and 
with  Cannon  at  the  wheel,  the  torpedo  boat  steamed  up 
the  channel  to  safety.  Glassell  and  Seaman  J.  Sullivan, 
David’s  fireman,  were  captured.  New  Ironsides,  though 
not  sunk,  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  explosion. 

The  next  4 months  of  David’s  existence  are  obscure. 
She  or  other  torpedo  boats  tried  more  attacks  on  Union 
blockaders;  reports  from  different  ships  claim  three  such 
attempts,  all  unsuccessful,  during  the  remainder  of 
October  1863.  On  6 March  1864,  David  attacked  Mem- 
phis in  the  North  Edisto  River,  S.C.  The  torpedo  boat 
struck  the  blockader  first  on  the  port  quarter  but  the 
torpedo  did  not  explode.  Memphis  slipped  her  chain,  at 
the  same  time  firing  ineffectively  at  David  with  small 
arms.  Putting  about,  the  torpedo  boat  struck  Memphis 
again,  this  time  a glancing  blow  on  the  starboard 
quarter;  once  more  the  torpedo  missed  fire.  Since 
Memphis  had  now  opened  up  with  her  heavy  guns, 
David,  having  lost  part  of  her  stack  when  rammed,  re- 
treated up  the  river  out  of  range.  Memphis,  uninjured, 
resumed  her  blockading  station. 

David’s  last  confirmed  action  came  on  18  April  1864 
when  she  tried  to  sink  the  screw  frigate  Wabash.  Alert 
lookouts  on  board  the  blockader  sighted  David  in  time 
to  permit  the  frigate  to  slip  her  chain,  avoid  the  attack, 
and  open  fire  on  the  torpedo  boat.  Neither  side  suffered 
any  damage. 


i The  term  “David”  came  to  be  the  generic  term  for  any  torpedo 
boat  resembling  David  who  was  the  prototype  of  others  built  in 
Charleston.  The  names,  if  any,  that  were  given  to  these  other  boats  are 
not  known.  Their  existence  caused  some  concern  among  Union  naval 
officers  but  they  were  never  a serious  threat  to  the  blockade.  The 
exact  number  of  “Davids”  built  is  not  known. 
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David  torpedo  boat  aground  in  Charleston  Harbor 


The  ultimate  fate  of  David  is  uncertain.  Several  tor- 
pedo boats  of  this  type  fell  into  Union  hands  when 
Charleston  was  captured  in  February  1865.  David  may 
well  have  been  among  them. 

Day,  see  James  L.  Day 

De  Soto 

(SwStr) 

De  Soto  was  a sidewheel  steamer,  one  of  the  many 
taken  over  by  the  Confederate  forces  for  use  on  the 
Mississippi  and  other  rivers.  In  April  of  1862  she  was 
busy  ferrying  troops  to  evacuate  the  area  near  Island 
No.  10  and  was  used,  under  a flag  of  truce,  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Union  gunboats.  On  7 April  1862  she 
carried  Confederate  officers  who  surrendered  possession 
of  Island  No.  10  to  Flag  Officer  Foote.  It  was  at  night, 
and  De  Soto  approached  cautiously,  giving  four  blasts 
of  her  whistle,  repeatedly,  until  answered,  whereupon 
Federal  officers  came  on  board  to  accept  surrender. 

She  then  became  USS  De  Soto,  with  a later  name 
change  to  General  Lyon. 

Deer 

(SwStr:  t.  857  [771];  1.  238';  b.  26'2";  dph.  17'10"; 
dr.  7'6";  cl.  Owl) 

Deer  was  the  last  ship  of  the  first  class  of  steel  block- 
ade runners  procured  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mal- 
lory by  Comdr.  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN,  in  United  King- 
dom shipyards;  four  hulls  were  bought  in  Liverpool, 
well  along  on  the  ways  at  Jones,  Quiggin  & Co.,  and 
finished  up  on  schedule  without  alterations;  Deer  was 
Hull  No.  170.  The  financial  raison  d’etre  of  these  ves- 
sels is  explained  in  Commander  Bulloch’s  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Mallory  15  September  1864:  that  they  “are  not*** 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Navy  Department, 
but  the  cost  of  construction  and  outfit  is  provided  for 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  through  its  financial 
agent,  General  C.  J.  McRae***the  management  and 
navigation  of  the  ships  to  and  from  the  Confederate 
ports  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment.” 

Deer  carried  a particularly  sensitive  Navy  cargo  on 


her  maiden  voyage  out  of  Liverpool,  early  in  November 
1864:  “goods***almost  exclusively  for  submarine  de- 
fense,” consigned  to  Comdr.  Hunter  Davidson,  CSN, 
the  torpedo  (mine)  specialist,  and  an  “Ebonite  machine” 
for  Comdr.  Matthew  F.  Maury. 

Her  second  trip,  Deer  was  not  so  lucky:  Running  into 
Charleston  with  a valuable  load  of  copper  and  arms,  18 
February  1865,  her  lookout  failed  to  spot  a trio  of 
monitors,  USS  Canonicus,  Catskill  and  Monadnock, 
lying  across  the  channel  entrance;  the  fleet  Deer  sub- 
mitted to  the  ultimate  humiliation  of  surrendering  to 
slow  “cheese  boxes  on  rafts.”  The  prize  court  in  Bos- 
ton sold  Deer  to  Nickerson’s  line  of  steamers  whom  she 
served  locally  as  Palmyra;  resold  to  the  Argentine  in 
June  1869,  she  disappears  from  the  registers  before 
1875. 


Defiance 

(SwRam:  t.  544;  1.  178';  b.  29'5";  dph.  lO'll";  a.  1 
32-pdr.) 

Defiance,  a high  pressure  steamer,  was  built  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio  in  1849.  She  was  purchased  for  the  Con- 
federate Army,  probably  from  the  Southern  Steamship 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  the  latter  part  of  1861.  Capt. 
J.  E.  Montgomery,  a former  river  steamboat  captain, 
selected  her  to  be  part  of  his  River  Defense  Fleet  [See 
Annex  II].  On  25  January  1862  he  began  to  convert  her 
into  a cottonclad  ram  by  placing  a 4-inch  oak  sheath 
with  a one-inch  iron  covering  on  her  bow,  and  by  in- 
stalling double  pine  bulkheads  filled  with  compressed 
cotton  bales. 

On  10  March  1862,  Defiance’s  conversion  was  com- 
pleted and  she  steamed  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort 
Jackson  on  the  lower  Mississippi  to  operate  in  the  Con- 
federate defense  of  New  Orleans.  Defiance,  with  five 
other  ships  of  Montgomery’s  fleet  in  that  area  was  under 
the  overall  command  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Stevenson,  who 
operated  under  Capt.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  commanding  Con- 
federate naval  forces  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 

When  Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  USN,  ran  his  fleet 
past  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  24  April  1862  on 
his  way  to  New  Orleans,  Defiance,  under  Capt.  J.  D. 
McCoy,  was  the  only  river  defense  vessel  to  escape  de- 
struction or  capture.  On  26  April  Captain  Stevenson 
turned  her  over  directly  to  Captain  Mitchell  after  her 
captain,  officers,  and  crew  left  her.  On  28  April,  Cap- 
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tain  Mitchell,  not  having  enough  men  for  a crew,  and 
realizing  that  capture  was  inevitable  after  the  forts 
surrendered,  burned  her  to  keep  her  from  falling  into 
Union  hands. 


Delight 

(Sch) 

Delight,  a fishing  smack  which  sailed  under  Confed- 
erate papers  was  captured  by  USS  New  London  on  9 
December  1861  near  Cat  Island  Passage  in  Mississippi 
Sound. 


Dew  Drop 

(SwStr:  t.  184) 

Dew  Drop,  built  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1858,  was  used 
by  Confederate  army  forces  in  western  waters.  Early  in 
May  1863  she  was  ordered  to  transport  commissary 
stores  up  the  Sunflower  River.  While  so  engaged  knowl- 
edge came  of  approaching  Federal  gunboats  and  on  30 
May  1863  she  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  to  prevent 
capture.  Union  forces  led  by  volunteer  Lt.  G.  W.  Brown 
later  effected  her  complete  destruction. 


Diana 

(StRam:  dr.  3'2";  cpl.  61;  a 2 12-pdr.  how.) 

Diana  was  a steamer  offered  for  charter  or  sale  at 
Galveston,  Tex.  on  23  September  1861  by  the  Houston 
Navigation  Co.,  along  with  steamers  Bayou  City  and 
Neptune  No.  2.  She  was  mentioned  as  a steamer  of  the 
Houston  Line  on  19  December  1861  when  she  took  the 
seized  Federal  metal  life  boat  Francis  in  tow  for  San 
Jacinto,  Tex.,  to  be  put  in  sailing  trim  for  CSS  General 
Rusk  fitting  out  in  that  port.  Mentioned  as  a steamer 
under  Captain  Blakmen,  she  was  ordered  to  carry  the 
crew  of  CSS  General  Rusk  from  Galveston  to  Houston 
on  20  January  1862. 

Diana  and  Bayou  City  where  eventually  fitted  out  as 
rams  and  used  as  gunboats  of  the  Texas  Marine  Depart- 
ment [See  Annex  III]  for  the  defense  of  Galveston  Bay. 
One-inch  iron  protected  their  bows  and  their  decks  were 
barricaded  with  cotton.  The  two  warships,  listed  by  the 
Texas  Marine  Department  as  gunboats,  were  still  on 
duty  in  Galveston  Bay  as  of  27  October  1863. 


(SwIrcGbt:  t.  239) 

Diana  was  a steamer  reported  to  have  escaped  from 
Farragut’s  passage  of  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson, 
24  April  1862,  into  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  She  was 
taken  possession  of  by  USS  Cayuga  on  the  27th. 

Diana  was  appraised  for  Union  service  at  New  Or- 
leans on  5 May  1862  and  became  a transport  on  interior 
waters.  Finally  assigned  to  assist  Federal  ships  in 
Berwick  Bay,  La.,  she  was  sent  into  Grand  Lake,  28 
March  1863,  to  make  reconnaissance  down  the  Ateha- 
falaya  to  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Teche.  When  she  had 
passed  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Teche,  near  Pattersonville, 
La.,  Confederate  shore  batteries  cut  away  her  tiller 
ropes,  disabled  her  engine,  and  caused  her  to  drift 
ashore  where  she  surrendered.  Her  Union  commander, 
Acting  Master  T.  L.  Peterson,  along  with  five  other  men 
were  killed  and  three  were  wounded  in  this  brave  2-hour 
action. 

Diana  was  taken  into  the  Confederate  army  service  on 
Bayou  Teche  in  support  of  troops  at  Camp  Bisland,  La. 
On  11  April  1863  under  Lieutenant  Nettles  of  Valverde 
Battery,  CSA,  she  showed  great  skill  as  a gunboat  in 
driving  Union  troops  back  on  Bayou  Teche  from  Camp 
Bisland.  Nettles,  taken  severely  ill,  was  relieved  on  13 


April  1863  by  gallant  Captain  Semmes  of  the  Artillery 
as  thousands  of  Union  troops  moved  in  with  the  support 
of  Federal  gunboats  for  a fierce  action  on  Bayou  Teche 
and  Camp  Bisland  that  lasted  until  sundown.  She  con- 
centrated on  the  center  of  the  advancing  Union  line 
with  a battery  of  Parrott  guns  until  a 30-pounder  shell 
penetrated  her  front  plating  and  exploded  in  the  engine 
room  to  kill  the  first  and  assistant  engineer  and  dam- 
aged her  engine.  Pulling  beyond  range  of  the  Union 
guns,  she  completed  repairs  near  midnight  and  was 
ordered  the  following  morning  to  move  up  to  Franklin, 
La.,  to  support  the  right  flank  of  Confederate  troops  by 
sweeping  the  fields  and  woods  formerly  held  by  Union 
forces.  When  badly  outnumbered  Confederate  forces 
began  their  withdrawal  from  Franklin,  she  maintained 
her  position  near  an  already  burning  bridge  until  Gen- 
eral Mouton  and  his  staff  followed  their  troops  across 
to  safety.  Semmes  and  his  brave  crew  then  abandoned 
and  burned  Diana  to  prevent  her  capture  by  Union 
forces. 


Dick  Keyes,  see  Dick  Keys 

Dick  Keys 
(Str) 

Dick  Keys,  sometimes  reported  as  Dick  Keyes,  was 
captured  by  the  Confederate  fleet  off  Mobile  on  8 May 
1861,  sold  into  private  ownership  and  chartered  to  assist 
blockade  runners  out  of  that  port.  She  joined  steamer 
Crescent  in  saving  30,000  pounds  of  powder  and  a mil- 
lion musket  caps  from  the  British  steamer  Ann,  29-30 
June,  1862,  when  that  ship  grounded  under  the  guns  of 
Fort  Morgan.  Ann  floated  out  on  the  ebb  tide  to  be 
taken  by  Union  ships  before  all  of  her  cargo  could  be 
removed.  In  the  following  years  Dick  Keys  gave  valu- 
able service  in  Mobile  Bay  as  a transport  between  the 
forts  and  the  city  of  Mobile.  She  assisted  in  towing  CSS 
Tennessee  down  the  Mobile  River  on  29  February  1864 
and  came  under  Federal  gunfire  off  Fort  Gaines  on  5-6 
August  1864. 

On  the  night  of  24  October  1864  Dick  Keys  was  to 
leave  Mobile  carrying  Lt.  J.  M.  Baker,  CSN,  bound  for 
Blakely,  Ala.,  whence  a boat  expedition  of  100  men 
would  be  launched  overland  in  wagons  to  sail  the  Per- 
dido River  for  a landing  near  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.  No 
further  record  of  her  service  has  been  found. 


Dime 

(Str) 

Dime,  used  to  transport  Confederate  army  troops  and 
materiel,  was  assigned  in  October  1863  to  the  Texas 
Marine  Department  for  service  as  a tender  and  trans- 
port [See  Annex  III]. 

Dixie 

(Sch:  t.  110;  cpl.  35;  a.  3 guns) 

Dixie  was  originally  the  Baltimore-built  schooner  H. 
& J.  Neild,  completed  in  1856.  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Moore 
of  Virginia  bought  her  in  1860  and  operated  in  the  West 
Indian  trade  until  war  broke.  Then  he  rechristened  her 
Dixie,  ran  the  blockade  into  Charleston,  formed  a syndi- 
cate and  petitioned  for  a letter  of  marque.  Dixie  was 
commissioned  a privateer  26  June  1861,  Captain  Moore 
still  commanding. 

Her  month’s  cruise  netted  two  valuable  prizes  out  of 
three  taken : Bark  Glen,  the  23rd,  was  run  into  More- 
head  City,  N.C.,  and  condemned;  schooner  Mary  Alice 
fully  laden  with  sugar  surrendered  the  25th,  but  was 
recaptured  by  USF  Wabash  before  making  a Confed- 
erate port;  Rowena  of  Philadelphia  had  a complement 
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that  would  endanger  his  small  prize  crew,  so  Captain 
Moore  took  command  of  her  himself  and  brought  with 
him  all  but  a skeleton  crew  of  5 to  man  Dixie.  After 
some  narrow  escapes,  Dixie  and  prize  together  slipped 
back  into  Charleston  through  Bull’s  Bay  and  up  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Pinckney,  27  August.  Dixie  was  sold 
as  well  as  Rowena  very  satisfactorily;  on  15  October 
the  little  privateer  schooner  ended  her  successful  chap- 
ter as  a privateer,  went  to  A.  J.  White  & Son,  locally, 
later  becoming  Kate  Hale  and  Success. 

Doctor  Batey,  see  Dr.  Beatty 

Doctor  Beaty,  see  Dr.  Beatty 
Dodge 

(Sch:  t.  153  [71.5];  1.  100'4";  b.  23';  dph.  8'8";  cpl.  26; 
a.  1 9-pdr.) 

Dodge  was  originally  USRC  Henry  Dodge  serving 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  W.  F.  Rogers  of  the  U.S. 
Revenue  Marine. 

She  was  seized  by  the  State  of  Texas  on  2 March 
1861  and  subsequently  turned  over  to  the  Confederate 
Navy.  Remaining  in  Roger’s  command,  she  assisted  the 
Confederate  Army  in  defending  the  Texas  coast  until 
December  1862  when  she  was  officially  transferred  to 
the  control  of  the  Confederate  Army’s  Quartermaster 
at  Houston. 

In  1864  Dodge  passed  into  private  hands  and  under 
the  name  Mary  Sorley  operated  as  a blockade  runner. 
She  was  captured  by  USS  Sciota  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  on 
4 April  1864  en  route  to  Havana  with  a cargo  of  cotton. 

Dollie  Webb 

(StwGbt:  t.  139;  a.  5 guns) 

Webb — -only  twice  referred  to  in  published  official 
records  by  any  but  her  last  name,  once  as  Dollie  and 
once  as  Dolly — is  believed  to  have  been  a Wheeling,  Va., 
steamer  built  there  in  1859.  [It  does  not  seem  likely  she 
was  Frank  Webb,  as  one  compiler  has  suggested,  unless 
there  were  two  different  ships  involved].  In  the  one 
available  description  of  her,  she  was  a large  sternwheel- 
er, “ship  built”,  “a  regular  gunboat”  with  “five  pieces 
of  artillery  and  a complement  of  200  men,  and  is  com- 
manded by  Major  [George  T.]  Howard.  I judge  her  . . . 
to  be  a towboat  altered,”  wrote  Lt.  George  H.  Preble, 
USN,  on  22  July  1862.  Webb  appears  to  be  inseparable 
from  Music  for  about  two  weeks  and  then  both  fade 
into  obscurity  again.  [See  Music,  inf.'] 


Dolly 

(Str) 

Dolly  was  a steamer  which  served  Confederate 
authorities  in  the  Roanoke  River.  She  was  seized  by 
the  U.S.  Navy  near  Edwards  Ferry,  N.C.,  in  May  1865; 
on  the  27th  it  was  reported  that  she  had  been  sunk  in  a 
canal  along  with  a lighter  of  iron  plates.  Her  dimen- 
sions and  importance  are  not  recorded. 


Don 

(ScStr : t.  390;  1.  162';  b.  23';  dph.  12'3";  dr.  6';  cpl.  43; 
s.  10-14  k.) 

Don  was  the  iron,  twin-screw,  two-stacked  running- 
mate  of  Hansa— both  of  which  were  blockade-runners 
operated  and  partly  owned  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  public 


vessels  for  all  practical  purposes.  A Captain  Cory  com- 
manded Don  when,  as  a still  new,  $115,000  ship  carry- 
ing a $200,000  cargo  of  Army  uniforms,  blankets  and 
shoes  in  from  Nassau,  she  fell  prey  to  USS  Pequot,  4 
March  1864,  on  her  third  attempt  that  voyage  to  run 
into  Wilmington,  N.C. 

She  v/as  purchased  from  the  Boston  prize  court  next 
month  and  commissioned  USS  Don,  assigned  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  which  had  cap- 
tured her.  She  was  sold  to  commercial  interests  28 
August  1868  after  being  stricken  from  the  Navy  regis- 
ter. 


Doubloon 

(SwStr : t.  293;  1.  165';  b.  33';  dph.  5') 

Doubloon,  built  in  1859  at  Cincinnati  and  taken  over 
at  New  Orleans  in  1861,  served  as  a Confederate  Army 
transport  in  the  western  rivers  throughout  the  war.  She 
is  last  mentioned  in  the  records  by  U.S.  gunboat  Lafay- 
ette in  the  Red  River  on  30  May  1863  as  being  hemmed 
in  somewhere  “in  the  rivers  above.” 


Dr.  Battie,  see  Dr.  Beatty 


Dr.  Beatty 

(SwStr:  t.  281;  1.  171';  b.  28'9'';  dph  6';  a.  1 20-pdr.) 

Dr.  Beatty,  spelled  variously  as  Doctor  Beaty,  Doctor 
Batey,  and  Dr.  Battie,  was  built  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
1850.  She  was  described  as  a frail  steamer  by  the  Con- 
federates who  had  outfitted  her  with  900  bales  of  cotton 
for  use  as  a transport  and  boarding  ship. 

Dr.  Beatty  was  a unit  of  the  expeditionary  force  that 
included  the  rams  Queen  of  the  West  and  Webb,  and  the 
steamer  Grayid  Era  which  attacked  USS  Indianola  near 
New  Carthage,  Miss.,  on  24  February  1863.  During  the 
engagement  this  steamer,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  F. 
Brand,  CSA,  and  carrying  a volunteer  boarding  party  of 
250  men  closed  Indianola  only  to  receive  word  of  her 
sinking  condition  and  surrender. 

During  July  1863  Dr.  Beatty  escaped  capture  by  USS 
Manitou  and  Petrel  by  running  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort  at  Harrisonburg  in  the  Ouachita  River. 

Drewry 

(Gbt:  t.  166;  1.  106';  b.  21';  dph.  8';  dr.  5';  a.  1 6.4"  r., 
1 7"  r.) 

Drewry  was  a wooden  gunboat  with  foredeck  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  V-shaped  shield.  Classed  as  a tender, 
she  was  attached  to  Flag  Officer  F.  Forrest’s  squadron 
in  the  James  River  sometime  in  1863  with  Master  L. 
Parrish,  CSN,  in  command. 

In  addition  to  transporting  troops  and  other  routine 
service,  she  took  part  in  several  engagements  along  the 
river  prior  to  24  January  1865,  when,  in  Trent’s  Reach, 
she  was  destroyed  by  two  shots  from  a 100-pounder  rifle 
in  a battery  of  the  1st  Connecticut  Artillery.  The 
second  hit  exploded  her  magazine  as  she  assisted  CSS 
Richmond  to  get  afloat;  all  but  two  of  her  crew  had 
reached  safety  before  the  explosion. 


Duane 

(Sch:  dp.  153;  1.  102';  b.  23';  dph.  8'8";  dr.  9'7") 

Duane  was  the  schooner-rigged  United  States  Revenue 
Cutter  William  J.  Duane,  seized  by  the  Confederates  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  18  April  1861.  She  was  built  at  Phila- 
delphia by  Jacob  Tees. 
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Dunbar 

(Str) 

Dunbar,  a steamer  under  Captain  Fowler,  was  dis- 
patched from  Fort  Henry,  Tenn.,  on  4 February  1862 
in  company  with  steamer  Lynn  Boyd  to  embark  two 
regiments  stationed  at  Paris  Landing,  Tenn.  General 
Tilghman,  CSA,  and  Major  Gilmer,  CSA,  debarked  in 
a small  boat  the  morning  of  6 February  1862  to  direct 
the  defense  of  Fort  Henry  which  surrendered  to  Union 
forces  that  same  day.  Dunbar  was  sunk  in  the  Tennes- 
see River,  in  Cypress  Creek,  to  prevent  her  capture  by 
the  Federal  Gunboat  Fleet.  She  may  have  been  the  213- 
ton  side-wheel  steamer  that  was  built  in  1859  at  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  and  first  home  ported  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Gay , see  Edward  J.  Gay 

Earl  Van  Dorn,  see  General  Earl  Van  Dorn 

Eastport 

(SwStr:  t.  700  [570];  1.  280'  dr.  6'3") 

Eastport,  a well  modeled,  fast  Mississippi  River 
steamer  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1852,  was  acquired 
by  Navy  in  January  1862  and  underwent  conversion  to 
an  ironclad  gunboat  at  Cerro  Gordo  on  the  Tennessee 
River  prior  to  duty  with  Lt.  I.  N.  Brown’s  flotilla.  Her 
alterations  were  about  half  completed  when  on  7 
February  1862  she  was  captured  by  the  Union  gunboats, 
Conestoga,  Tyler,  and  Lexington,  together  with  the  ma- 
terials to  finish  the  job. 

Eastport  was  sent  in  to  Cairo,  111.,  and  her  conversion 
finished.  She  then  served  with  the  Union  Army  until  1 
October  1862  when  the  ships  of  the  Western  Flotilla 
were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  and  renamed  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron.  Eastport  steamed  on  western  waters 
until  sunk  on  15  April  1864  in  the  Red  River  by  a Con- 
federate torpedo.  Efforts  to  salvage  her  failed  and  she 
was  blown  up  and  destroyed  to  prevent  capture  on  26 
April  1864. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Eastport  may  conceivably  have  been 
C.  E.  Hillman  formerly,  since  Hillman's  main  particulars  are  said  to 
match  her  description  before  iron  plating. 

Eclipse,  see  Petrel 
Ed  Howard,  see  General  Polk 
Edith,  see  Chickamaaga 

Edward  J.  Gay 

(SwStr:  t.  823) 

Edward  J.  Gay,  known  also  as  E.  J.  Gay,  was  built 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1859  and  impressed  into  Confed- 
erate States  service  on  1 February  1863  for  duty  with 
Commodore  Brown’s  fleet.  The  Union  expedition  up  the 
Yazoo  River  caused  her  to  be  scuttled  and  burned  in 
July  1863  to  obstruct  the  Yalobusha  River  and  avoid 
capture. 

Edwards  (steam  tug) , see  Forrest 

Edwards  (steamer),  see  Weldon  N.  Edwards 

Egypt  Mills 

(ScStr:  t.  70) 

Egypt  Mills,  probably  built  at  Poplar  Neck,  Md.,  in 
1856  and  first  enrolled  at  Philadelphia,  was  seized  by 


Confederate  authorities  and  operated  as  a river  trans- 
port. After  Confederate  withdrawal  from  the  Roanoke 
River,  she  was  captured  there  with  Cotton  Plant  (q.v.), 
22  May  1865,  by  Shamrock,  Comdr.  W.  H.  Macomb, 
USN,  who  maintained  that  the  two  steamers,  whether 
“purchased  or  seized  from  their  owners  . . .were  cer- 
tainly rebel  Government  property.”  Egypt  Mills  had  on 
board  a quantity  of  Confederate  Government  cotton 
salvaged  from  the  Halifax,  N.C.,  Navy  Yard  during 
evacuation.  Both  were  “claimed  as  private  property  by 
citizens  of  Halifax  and  elsewhere” — without  success; 
Macomb  sent  both  to  Norfolk  in  June  1865.  Egypt  Mills’ 
documentation  shows  she  was  forfeited  “for  breach  of 
laws”  but  redocumented  as  Alida  (consistently  though 
unaccountably  shown  as  a sidewheeler)  14  December 
next  and  returned  to  commercial  operation.  She  ended 
her  active  service  in  1869. 


El  Paraguay,  see  Ivy 


Eliza  G. 

(Str) 

Eliza  G.  was  used  as  a Confederate  transport.  On  16 
June  1862  she  was  sunk  together  with  Maurepas  and 
Mary  Patterson  to  obstruct  the  White  River  near  St. 
Charles,  Ark.,  against  the  advance  of  Union  gunboats. 


Eliza  Simmons,  see  P ontchar train 


Ellis 

(SwStTug:  a.  1 32-pdr.  r.,  1 how.) 

CSS  Ellis  was  purchased  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1861.  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  turned  over  to  the 
Confederacy  when  that  State  became  a member.  With 
Comdr.  W.  T.  Muse,  CSN,  in  command  she  played  an 
important  part  in  the  defense  of  Forts  Hatteras  and 
Clark  in  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C.,  28-29  August  1861,  of 
Roanoke  Island,  7-8  February  1862  and  of  Elizabeth 
City,  N.C.,  on  10  February  1862;  that  day  she  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Union  Army  after  a desperate  struggle  in 
which  her  commander,  Lt.  J.  M.  Cook,  CSN,  was  badly 
wounded. 

Ellis  was  taken  into  the  Navy  and  assigned  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron.  She  served  well 
until  25  November  1862  when  she  grounded  above  the 
mouth  of  New  River,  N.C.  She  was  set  afire  to  prevent 
recapture  and  demolished  by  the  explosion  of  her  own 
magazine.  Lt.  William  B.  Cushing,  USN,  was  her  last 
commander. 


Elm  a 

(Sch) 

Elma,  also  referred  to  as  Major  Minter,  was  taken 
into  Confederate  army  service  in  July  1862  under  plans 
for  arming  and  manning  her  to  prevent  Union  forces 
from  entering  Corpus  Christi  bay.  On  11  August  1862 
Elma  was  run  into  the  channel  of  Nueces  Bay  where 
she  grounded  and  on  the  following  day  she  was  fired  and 
destroyed  to  prevent  capture. 

Elmira 

(StwStr:  t.  139;  1.  125';  b.  27';  dr.  4'6") 

Elmira,  built  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1858,  was  acquired 
by  the  Confederates  in  1861  for  use  as  a transport.  On 
13  July  1863  she  was  seized  by  Forest  Rose  and  Petrel 
in  the  Tensas  River  and  sent  into  Cairo  as  a prize. 
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Emma  Bett,  see  Emma  Betts 


Era  No.  3 


Emma  Betts 

(Str:  t.  79) 

Emma  Betts,  also  known  as  Emma  Bett,  was  built  in 
in  1858  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  used  to  transport  sup- 
plies and  ammunition  for  the  Confederate  army  during 
1862  and  1863  on  the  Mississippi  and  Sunflower  Rivers. 
On  30  May  1863  she  was  captured  and  burned  in  Quiver 
Bayou  by  three  boats  from  USS  Linden  and  USS  Forest 
Rose. 


Empire 

(Str) 

Empire  was  chartered  by  the  Virginia  State  Navy 
under  Captain  Milligan.  She  towed  ballasted  ships  into 
position  to  assist  in  obstructing  the  channels  of  the  river 
between  the  forts  at  Norfolk  in  May  1861.  In  that  same 
month  she  twice  sailed  under  a flag-of -truce  with  Capt. 
T.  T.  Hunter  of  the  Virginia  Navy  to  arrange  with  the 
Union  commander  off  Fortress  Monroe  exchange  of 
wounded  Union  prisoners  and  passage  north  from  Nor- 
folk of  certain  families  wishing  to  return  to  their  North- 
ern friends.  In  the  latter  part  of  June  1861  she  again 
servpd  as  the  bearer  of  a flag-of-truce  off  Fortress 
Monroe,  this  time  for  Brigadier  General  Huger,  CSA. 
In  September  1861  Empire  was  to  be  provided  with  four 
guns  transported  by  Superior  and  two  rifled  guns  trans- 
ported by  Harmony  to  assist  in  a plan  to  drive  Union 
forces  from  Roanoke  Island.  [See  Appohattox,  supra ] 

On  22  October  1861  Commodore  W.  F.  Lynch,  in  his 
flagship  Sea  Bird  off  Roanoke  Island,  signed  a contract 
with  Gilbert  Elliot,  as  agent  for  J.  G.  Martin,  to  build 
at  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  a gunboat  hull  “to  be  fitted  to 
machinery”  out  of  steamer  Empire.  The  engines  were 
never  transferred  because  the  hull  was  not  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  before  Federal  armies  took  the  area.  Empire, 
becoming  Appomattox  (q.v.),  had  further  need  of  her 
power  plant. 

Empire  Parish 

(SwStr : t.  279;  1.  56';  b.  31';  dph.  6'2") 

Empire  Parish  was  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in 
1859,  to  operate  out  of  New  Orleans,  La.  She  continued 
duty  there  as  a tow  and  dispatch  boat  for  the  Con- 
federacy on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  On  23  June 
1863  she  carried  dispatches  from  Semmes’  famed  Con- 
federate raider  Sumter  into  the  city.  Empire  Parish 
came  into  Union  possession  with  the  fall  of  New  Orleans 
in  April  1862  and  was  taken  into  the  United  States  Navy 
for  duty  as  a towboat  of  the  West  Blockading  Squadron 
in  that  same  locale. 


Enoch  Train,  see  Manassas 


Enterprise 

( ScStr : t.  972;  1.  250';  b.  28';  dph.  15'6") 
[Described  under  Adventure,  q.v.  supra]. 


Equator 

(SwTug:  a.  1 gun) 

CSS  Equator  was  a wooden  steamer  fitted  for  gunboat 
service  in  Cape  Fear  River  in  March  1864.  When 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  fell  to  the  Union  in  January  1865, 
she  was  burned  to  prevent  capture. 


(Str:  t.  144;  1.  129';  b.  28'4";  dph.  4'4") 

Era  No.  3,  built  at  Freedom,  Pa.,  in  1858,  for  service 
out  of  New  Orleans,  became  a unit  of  Comdr.  W.  Hun- 
ter’s Texas  Marine  Department.  [See  Annex  III].  She 
was  one  of  25  light  draft  ships  that  patrolled  rivers  and 
coastal  waters  and  carried  troops  and  supplies  for  the 
State  of  Texas.  Her  operations  were  largely  on  the 
Brazos  River,  between  Columbia  and  Velasco. 

Era  No.  5 

(StwStr:  t.  115) 

Era  No.  5,  a shallow-draft  steamer  built  in  1860  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  chartered  by  the  Confederates 
early  in  1863  to  transport  corn  from  the  Red  River  to 
Camden,  Ark.  As  the  steamer,  laden  with  4,500  bushels 
of  corn,  proceeded  to  her  destination  on  14  February 
1863,  she  rounded  a sharp  bend  15  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Black  River,  came  upon  and  was  captured 
by  USS  Indianola.  Era  No.  5 was  then  assigned  to  Col. 
C.  R.  Ellet’s  river  fleet,  fitted  out  with  protective  cotton 
baling  and  used  by  the  Union  as  a dispatch  boat  and 
transport  in  the  Mississippi. 

Ethvan 

(SwStr:  t.  132) 

Etiwan,  Etwan,  Etowah,  Etowan  or  Hetiwan,  was 
built  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1834.  She  operated  in 
Charleston  Harbor  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a trans- 
port and  cargo  ship  between  the  forts  and  city.  She  was 
damaged  by  striking  a torpedo  in  the  harbor  in  the 
spring  of  1863  and  was  run  ashore  to  prevent  her  sink- 
ing. She  resumed  her  transport  duties  in  the  fall  of 
1863.  Etiwan  was  said  to  be  the  steamer  moored  at  the 
wharf  at  Fort  Johnson  on  29  August  1863  when  Confed- 
erate Submarine  Torpedo  Boat  H.  L.  Hunley  came 
alongside  and  attached  mooring  lines  to  her.  Etiwan  un- 
expectedly moved  away  from  the  wharf,  drawing  the 
submarine  over  on  her  side,  and  the  H.  L.  Hunley  filled 
and  went  down,  drowning  five  seamen  of  CSS  Chicora 
who  formed  a part  of  her  volunteer  crew.  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  Etiwan  was  found  wrecked  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  She  was  fitted  for  service  to  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Department  engaged  in  clearing  the 
harbor  after  the  Civil  War  and  was  documented  in 
April  1867  as  the  merchant  steamer  St.  Helena. 

Etta,  see  Uncle  Ben 
Everglade,  see  Savannah 

Express 

(Sip) 

Express,  a fishing  smack  which  sailed  under  Confed- 
erate papers,  was  captured  by  USS  New  London  on  9 
December  1861  near  Cat  Island  Passage  in  Mississippi 
Sound.  She  may  or  may  not  have  been  a public  vessel. 

F.  S.  Bartow,  see  Annex  I 

Fairplay 

(SwStr:  dp.  156;  dr.  5';  s.  5 mph.) 

Fairplay  was  built  in  1859  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for 
service  out  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.  She  served  as  a Con- 
federate transport  on  the  Yazoo  and  other  tributaries  of 
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the  Mississippi.  In  August  1862  she  was  ordered  out  of 
the  Yazoo  to  convey  arms,  munitions,  and  stores  from 
Vicksburg  to  Milliken’s  Bend,  thence  up  the  Mississippi 
River  for  a load  of  corn  which  she  safely  delivered  to 
the  same  landing.  She  transported  arms  from  Vicks- 
burg to  Milliken’s  Bend  a second  time,  and  had  arrived 
with  a third  shipment  on  18  August  1862  when  she  was 
surprised  and  captured  with  her  cargo  intact  by  a 
Federal  gunboat  fleet  which  had  sailed  from  Helena, 
Ark.  At  that  time,  Fairplay  was  under  command  of 
Captain  White,  a citizen  of  Milliken’s  Bend.  Her  prize 
cargo  was  said  to  include  5,000  Enfield  rifles  and  mus- 
kets; much  ammunition  and  quartermaster  stores. 

Fairplay  was  armed  with  four  12-pounder  howitzers 
and  taken  into  the  Federal  Western  Gunboat  Flotilla 
which  was  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Navy  on  1 October  1862  and  redesignated  the 
Mississippi  Squadron.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
Civil  War  on  patrol  as  a Federal  gunboat  in  the  Cum- 
berland, Tennessee,  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Fairplay  was 
decommissioned  at  Mound  City,  111.,  on  9 August  1865 
and  sold  on  17  August  1865. 

Falcon 

(SwStr:  t.  285;  1.  270';  b.  24';  dr.  7';  s.  14-18  k. ; cpl. 

45;  cl.  Condor ) 

Falcon  belonged  to  the  largest  type  of  Confederate 
Government  blockade  runner  placed  in  United  Kingdom 
shipyards  by  Commander  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN.  Fal- 
con was  striking  in  appearance — long,  low,  with  straight 
stem,  hull  painted  white,  three  red  funnels  fore  and  aft, 
a single  mast  sloop  rigged  and  straight  stern;  she  was 
extremely  fast,  being  said  to  have  done  20  knots  on  her 
trials  with  her  pair  of  oscillating  sidewheel  engines. 
She  attracted  considerable  attention  from  August  to 
October  1864  and  then  faded  from  the  limelight,  al- 
though she  is  said  to  have  continued  running  into 
Wilmington,  N.C.  from  Halifax,  N.S. 

Fanny 

(ScStr:  cpl.  49;  a.  1 32-pdr.,  1 8-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  Fanny  was  originally  a United  States  Army 
steamer.  She  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  in 
Loggerhead  Inlet,  N.C.,  on  1 October  1861  with  a large 
quantity  of  commissary  and  quartermaster’s  stores  on 
board.  Taken  into  the  Confederate  Navy,  she  was  placed 
in  command  of  Midshipman  J.  L.  Tayloe,  CSN,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island,  7-8  Feb- 
ruary 1862,  and  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  on  the  10th  when 
she  was  run  aground  and  blown  up  by  her  captain  who 
escaped  with  his  crew  to  shore. 

Fanny  Morgan 

(Yacht:  t.  ca.  8;  1.  26';  b.  11') 

Fanny  Morgan  was  a very  fast  sailboat  loaned  to  the 
Confederate  government  by  her  owner  W.  H.  Beazley, 
who  remained  on  board  as  her  captain.  She  was  accepted 
for  the  Confederate  service  on  22  October  1861  by  Act- 
ing Master  P.  F.  Appel,  CSN,  commanding  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Bayou  City,  and  was  ordered  fitted  out 
for  service  by  Comdr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  CSN,  commanding 
naval  defenses  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  Fanny  Morgan 
served  as  a guard  and  dispatch  boat  off  Galveston,  Tex., 
and  was  part  of  the  Texas  Marine  Department  [See 
Annex  III]. 

Ferd  Kennel 

(SwStr:  t.  591) 

Ferd  Kennet,  built  in  1861  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
seized  by  the  Confederate  army  in  May  1861,  and  served 


in  western  waters  as  a transport.  In  July  1863  she  was 
burned  and  scuttled  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yalobusha 
River  by  order  of  Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN. 

Fin  gal,  see  Atlanta 

Firefly 

(SwStr:  cpl.  15;  a.  1 gun) 

Firefly,  a wooden  sidewheeler,  was  purchased  by  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  in  1861  and  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  Navy  in  May  of  that  year.  On  13  August 
1863  authority  was  granted  to  mount  a small  gun  and 
construct  the  magazine  necessary  for  it. 

Firefly  was  used  as  a small  tender  on  the  Savannah 
station  from  March  1863  to  21  December  1864,  com- 
manded by  Acting  Master’s  Mate  R.  M.  C.  Kennedy, 
Pilot  W.  Thomas,  and  Acting  Master’s  Mate  S.  F.  Heb- 
bard.  She  was  burned  by  her  officers  at  the  fall  of 
Savannah. 


Fisher 

(StGbt:  t.  66) 

The  small  wooden  gunboat  captured  while  building 
at  Edwards  Ferry,  N.C.,  has  been  presumed  to  have  been 
CSS  Fisher.  “New  and  with  good  machinery,”  she 
reached  Hampton  Roads  27  June  1865.  She  may  have 
been  the  sidewheeler  Alexander  Oldham  documented  for 
commerce  27  September  1865  in  Philadelphia  and  lost 
in  1873. 

Flamingo 

(SwStr:  t.  284;  1.  270';  b.  24';  dr.  7';  cpl.  45;  s.  16  k. ; 
cl.  Condor ) 

Flamingo  was  one  of  the  striking,  three-stacked, 
sloop-rigged  steamers,  usually  painted  white  to  obscure 
their  movements  at  night  through  the  blockade,  which 
were  delivered  to  the  Confederacy’s  order  in  the  United 
Kingdom — very  likely  on  the  Clyde — sometime  in  1864; 
they  were  negotiated  by  Comdr.  James  D.  Bulloch,  in 
close  correspondence  with  Navy  Secretary  Mallory. 
Flamingo  was  one  of  the  largest  type  of  blockade  run- 
ners placed  by  the  Confederate  Navy  in  foreign  yards. 

Sailing  from  Glasgow  under  Captain  T.  Atkinson  in 
July,  she  put  in  at  Queenstown  in  nearby  Northern  Ire- 
land and  at  Ponta  Delgada  in  the  Azores  before  begin- 
ning her  runs  into  Wilmington,  N.C.,  with  high  priority 
cargoes.  Flamingo  suffered  a serious  setback  probably 
for  several  weeks  or  longer  in  the  autumn:  she  was  at 
Bermuda  in  September,  along  with  her  sister,  Ptarmi- 
gan, while  their  crews  battled  yellow  fever. 

While  two  of  her  last  runs  in  1865  were  into  the  Gulf, 
Flamingo  must  have  attempted  one  more  into  Charles- 
ton, for  a contemporary  Coast  Survey  chart  shows  the 
wreck  of  a Flamingo  off  Battery  Rutledge  on  the  north 
side  of  Charleston  harbor. 

Florida 

(Sch:  a.  1 6-pdr.  rifle) 

The  pilot  schooner  Florida  was  not  issued  a letter  of 
marque  but  gave  better  account  of  herself  as  a “junior 
privateer”  than  did  many  a larger  vessel  better  armed 
after  formal  commissioning.  Maj.  W.  Bevershaw 
Thompson,  CSA,  chief  engineer  of  the  Coast  Defense 
Department  fortifying  Hatteras  Inlet  approaches,  in  a 
report  from  Fort  Hatteras,  N.C.  to  the  Military  Secre- 
tary, Col.  Warren  Winslow,  25  July  1861  described  her: 
“We  have  also  a saucy-looking  little  pilot  schooner,  the 
Florida,  mounting  one  6-pounder  rifled  cannon.  She 
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CSS  Florida  reproduced  from  photograph  in  possession  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Barron,  son  of  Commodore  Samuel  Barron,  who 

sailed  in  Florida 


captured  a prize  2 days  since,  took  her  crew  out,  and 
sent  her  in  with  her  own  men.  A U.S.  Government 
steamer  gave  chase  to  the  prize,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  beach  her  near  Nag’s  Head.  She,  of  course,  is  a total 
loss.”  After  this  brief  moment  on  stage  during  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  history  says  no  more  of  the  enterpris- 
ing pilot  boat-privateer;  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance 
even  to  be  sure  that  she  was  privately  owned  and  not 
a North  Carolina  public  vessel. 


Florida 

(ScStr : t.  429  or  460;  1.  171';  b.  29'11";  dph.  9'6'') 

CSS  Florida,  built  at  Greenpoint  N.  Y.  in  1859,  was 
thrice  considered  for  a gunboat  before  she  became  one. 
Contrary  to  previous  interpretation  of  the  official  rec- 
ords, closer  comparison  of  entries  reveals  that  she  did 
not  serve  the  Mississippi  River  Defense  Fleet  as  origi- 
nally intended  but  became  a Government-owned  blockade 
runner;  most  authors  have  confused  her  with  the 
Mobilian  CSS  Florida  who  did  not  receive  her  name 
Selma  (q.v.)  until  July  1862.  CSS  Florida  of  New 
Orleans  was  one  of  14  steamers  of  Charles  Morgan’s 
Southern  Steamship  Co.  which  Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield 
Lovell  “impressed  for  public  service”  at  New  Orleans, 
15  January  1862,  acting  on  Secretary  of  War  Benja- 
min’s orders. 

The  colorful  Lt.  Beverly  Kennon,  CSN,  had  sought  her 
command  but  had  to  be  content  with  Governor  Moore. 
He  nostalgically  described  Florida  to  a court  of  inquiry 
as  “a  very  fast  and  a very  handsome  vessel  indeed.  . . . 
A direct-acting  screw  of  about  100  horsepower  . . . about 
the  same  size  in  all  respects  as  the  U.S.  steam  sloop 
Pocahontas. 

Of  the  several  ships  of  the  same  name,  she  apparently 
is  the  Florida  who  arrived  at  Havana  23  March  1862 
with  1,000  bales  of  cotton.  Attempting  to  repeat  her 
success,  she  had  loaded  211  bales  in  St.  Joseph  Bay  near 
Pensacola  when  captured  by  Acting  Master  Elnathan 
Lewis  with  armed  boats  from  US  Bark  Pursuit,  6 April. 


The  boarders  had  just  captured  a sloop,  Lafayette,  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  20  miles  below,  and  the  latter’s  Captain 
Harrison  volunteered  to  pilot  Lewis’  party  on  up  to 
capture  Florida.  Surprised  at  4 o’clock  Sunday  morning, 
Florida’s  crew  were  unable  to  fire  their  ship. 

It  later  appeared  that  the  pilot,  chief  mate,  first  and 
second  engineers  were  Union  sympathizers.  Mr.  Lewis, 
after  running  Florida  aground  twice  and  jettisoning 
30  bales  of  cargo,  found  “it  was  impossible  to  bring 
her  out  without  the  assistance  of  the  engineers,  pilot, 
and  mate;  so  rather  than  burn  her  he  considered  it 
prudent  to  bargain  with  them,  and  gave  his  word  that 
they  would  receive  $500.00  each.  They  were  faithful.” 

In  the  30-mile  passage  to  the  bar,  Florida  and  Lafay- 
ette were  almost  recaptured  by  the  Confederates  on  8 
April  after  Capt.  R.  L.  Smith,  CSA,  and  his  company  of 
dragoons  had  galloped  24  hours  from  Marianna,  Fla.  to 
intercept  them  off  St.  Andrew’s.  A ship’s  boat  was 
ambushed  with  four  casualties,  one  dead,  but  the  prizes 
continued  on  to  Key  West.  There,  19  April  1862,  Com- 
modore McKean  reporting  to  Secretary  Welles  confirms 
that  Florida  had  never  been  converted : “I  have  ex- 
amined her,  and  find  that  her  upper  deck  is  too  light  to 
carry  guns  of  any  weight.  I have  not  the  means  to 
strengthen  her  sufficiently,  or  I should  retain  and  con- 
vert her  into  a gunboat.”  Despite  this  rejection,  the  U.S. 
Navy  bought  Florida  from  the  Philadelphia  prize  court, 
20  September,  changed  her  name  to  Hendrick  Hudson 
(q.v.)  and  placed  4,  later  5,  guns  on  board. 


( ScSlp : 1.  191';  b.  27'2'';  dph.  14';  dr.  13';  s.  9.5  k.  (12 

under  canvas) ; cpl.  146;  a.  6 6"  r.,  2 7''  r.,  1 12-pdr.) 

CS  Cruiser  Florida  was  built  by  the  British  firm  of 
William  C.  Miller  & Sons  and  purchased  by  the  Confed- 
eracy from  Fawcett,  Preston  & Co.,  also  of  Liverpool, 
who  engined  her.  Known  in  the  shipyard  as  Oreto  and 
initially  called  by  the  Confederates  Manassas,  the  first 
of  the  foreign-built  commerce  raiders  was  commissioned 
Florida;  Union  records  long  continued  to  refer  to  her  as 
Oreto  or  to  confuse  her  with  Alabama  although,  fitted 
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with  two  funnels,  she  was  readily  distinguishable  from 
single-stacked  Alabama. 

Florida  departed  England  22  March  1862  for  Nassau 
to  coal  and  contrived  to  fill  her  bunkers,  although  en- 
titled only  to  enough  to  make  the  nearest  Confederate 
port.  The  Governor  drew  the  line,  however,  at  an  at- 
tempted rendezvous  with  her  tender  in  Nassau  harbor; 
so  she  transferred  stores  and  arms  at  isolated  Green 
Cay.  There  she  commissioned  as  Florida  17  August, 
with  veteran  Lt.  John  Newland  Maffitt,  CSN,  in  com- 
mand. During  her  outfit,  yellow  fever  raged  among  her 
crew,  in  5 days  reducing  her  effective  force  to  one  fire- 
man and  four  deckhands.  In  desperate  plight,  she  ran 
across  to  Cuba.  There  in  Cardenas  Maffitt  too  was 
stricken  with  the  dread  disease. 

In  this  condition,  against  all  probability,  the  intrepid 
Maffitt  sailed  her  from  Cardenas  to  Mobile.  In  an  audaci- 
ous dash  the  “Prince  of  Privateers”  braved  a hail  of 
projectiles  from  the  Union  blockaders  and  raced 
through  them  to  anchor  beneath  the  guns  of  Ft.  Morgan 
for  a hero’s  welcome  by  Mobile.  Florida  had  been  un- 
able to  fight  back  not  only  because  of  sickness  but 
because  rammers,  sights,  beds,  locks  and  quoins  had, 
inadvertently,  not  been  loaded  in  the  Bahamas.  Having 
taken  stores  and  gun  accessories  she  lacked,  along  with 
added  crew  members,  Florida  escaped  to  sea  16  January 
1863. 

After  coaling  at  Nassau,  she  spent  6 months  off  North 
and  South  America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  with  calls 
at  neutral  ports,  all  the  while  making  captures  and  elud- 
ing the  large  Federal  squadron  pursuing  her.  (See  also 
the  exploits  of  Lieutenant  Read  under  Clarence,  Tacony, 
Archer  and  Caleb  Cushing.) 

Florida  sailed  27  July  from  Bermuda  for  Brest,  where 
she  lay  in  the  French  Government  dock  from  23  August 
1863  to  12  February  1864.  There  broken  in  health, 
Maffitt  relinquished  command  to  Lieutenant  Morris. 
Departing  for  the  West  Indies,  Florida  bunkered  at 
Barbados,  although  the  3 months  specified  by  British 
law  had  not  elapsed  since  last  coaling  at  an  Empire  port. 
She  then  skirted  the  U.S.  coast,  sailed  east  to  Teneriffe 
in  the  Canaries  and  thence  to  Bahia,  4 October  1864. 

Anchored  in  the  Brazilian  haven,  on  7 October  Florida 
was  caught  defenseless  in  a night  attack  by  Comdr. 
Napoleon  Collins  of  USS  Wachusett,  while  her  captain 
was  ashore  with  half  his  crew.  Towed  to  sea,  she  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  as  a prize  despite  Brazil’s 
protests  at  this  violation  of  neutral  rights. 

At  Newport  News,  28  November  1864,  Florida  reached 
the  end  of  her  strange  career  when  she  sank  in  a colli- 
sion with  the  US  AT  Alliance,  a troop  ferry,  and  thus 
could  not  be  delivered  to  Brazil  in  satisfaction  of  the 
final  court  order.  Commander  Collins  was  courtmar- 
tialed  but  won  fame  and  eventual  promotion  for  his 
daring. 

Florida  captured  37  prizes  during  her  impressive 
career;  her  prizes  Tacony  and  Clarence  in  turn  took  23 
more. 


Florida,  see  Selma 
Florida  l\o.  2,  see  Tacony 


Florilda 

(Str) 

Florilda  was  employed  by  the  Texas  Marine  Depart- 
ment [See  Annex  III]  in  1863  as  a troop  transport. 
Capt.  J.  Price  and  his  officers  were  commended  by  Col. 
Leon  Smith,  CSA,  for  their  role  in  the  Battle  of  Sabine 
Pass,  8 September,  in  which  USS  Clifton  and  Sachem 
were  captured.  The  citation  said  Florilda  “assisted  in 
placing  the  reinforcements  at  disposal  in  time  to  effec- 
tually intimidate  the  enemy  from  further  attack.” 


Fly  Catcher,  see  Flycatcher 


Flycatcher 

(ScStr : t.  37) 

Flycatcher,  sometimes  spelled  Fly  Catcher,  was  sunk 
by  Confederate  forces  in  November  1862  as  an  obstruc- 
tion on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  La. 

Forrest 

(StTug:  a.  2 guns,  1 32-pdr.) 

Forrest,  known  originally  as  Edwards,  was  bought  at 
Norfolk  in  1861.  Edwards/ Forrest  operated  off  the 
North  Carolina  coast  in  1861-62.  She  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island  on  February  7,  1862  during 
which  her  commanding  officer,  Lt.  J.  L.  Hoole,  CSN,  was 
seriously  wounded.  Forrest  was  disabled  during  the 
action  and  towed  to  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  for  repairs. 
There,  3 days  later,  while  out  of  water  on  the  marine 
railway,  she  was  burned  to  prevent  capture  by  Union 
forces. 


Fredericksburg 

(IrcRam : 1.  188'  [170'];  b.  40'3";  [34'];  dr.  9'6" ; 
cpl.  150;  a.  11"  sb.,  1 8"  r.,  2 6.4"  r. ; type  Enlarged 
Albemarle) 

CSS  Fredericksburg  was  built  at  Richmond,  Va., 
1862-63.  On  30  November  1863  she  was  reported  com- 
pleted and  awaiting  armament.  In  March  1864  she  was 
taken  down  to  Drewry’s  Bluff  to  be  fitted  out,  and  placed 
in  command  of  Comdr.  T.  R.  Rootes,  CSN. 

Fredericksburg , one  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  Commodore  J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN,  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  James  River  from  mid-1864  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  She  participated  in  an  action  with 
Union  ships  in  Trent’s  Reach  on  21  June  1864  but  little 
damage  was  inflicted  on  either  side  due  to.  the  distance 
between  them.  Similar  inconclusive  encounters  took 
place  in  August,  October,  December,  and  the  following 
January.  With  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  on  3 April 
1865  the  Confederates  blew  up  Fredericksburg  and  other 
ships  in  the  vicinity  the  following  day.  [cf.  Chicka- 
hominy~\ 

Frigate  I\o.  61,  see  Santa  Maria 

Frolic 

(SwStr:  t.  296) 

Frolic  was  built  in  1860  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  She 
served  the  Confederacy  in  the  Red  River  above  Fort  de 
Russy  in  May  1863.  She  was  still  in  the  Red  River,  be- 
low Alexandria,  La.,  in  June  1864,  having  come  out  of 
the  mouth  into  the  Mississippi  under  a flag-of-truce  to 
deliver  Union  casualties  suffered  during  engagements 
with  Confederate  batteries  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River. 


Fulton 

(SwStr:  t.  698;  1.  180';  b.  34'8”;  dr.  10'6”;  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  130;  a.  4 32-pdr.) 

Fulton  was  a sidewheeler  built  at  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  in  1837  and  rigged  as  a fore-topsail  schooner. 

Fulton,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates  when  they  seized  the  Pensa- 
cola Navy  Yard  on  12  January  1861.  She  was  selected 
for  Confederate  Navy  service  but  never  finished  re- 
fitting. The  Confederates  destroyed  her  while  evacuat- 
ing the  yard  before  Union  reoccupation  on  10  May  1862. 
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Fulton,  see  Robert  Fulton 

G.  H,  Smoot 

(Sch:  t.  36) 

G.  H.  Smoot,  a schooner,  was  captured  May  18,  1862  in 
the  Potecasi  Creek,  N.C.,  by  USS  Hunchback  and  Shaw- 
sheen,  of  the  naval  force  under  Comdr.  S.  C.  Rowan, 
USN.  She  was  reported  by  her  captors  “as  being  the 
property  of  the  rebel  citizens  of  North  Carolina  . . . en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies.  . . 

G.  W.  Bird,  see  Governor  Milton 


G.aines 

(SwStr:  t.  863;  1.  202';  b.  38';  dph.  13';  dr.  6;  s.  10  k.; 
cpl.  130;  a.  1 8"  r.,  5 32-pdr.;  cl.  Morgan) 

CSS  Gaines  was  hastily  constructed  by  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Mobile,  Ala.,  during  1861-62,  from  unseasoned 
wood  which  was  partially  covered  with  2-inch  iron  plat- 
ing. Gaines  resembled  CSS  Morgan  except  that  she  had 
high  pressure  boilers.  Operating  in  the  waters  of  Mobile 
Bay,  under  the  command  of  Lt.  J.  W.  Bennett,  CSN,  she 
fought  gallantly  during  the  battle  of  5 August  1864 
until  finally  run  aground  by  her  own  officers  to  avoid 
surrender  to  the  Union  forces. 

Gallatin 

(Sch:  t.  112  [150];  1.  73'4”  bp;  b.  20'6'';  dph.  7'4"; 
cpl.  40;  a.  2 12-pdr. ; cl.  Morris) 

Gallatin  was  a foretopsail  schooner,  sister  to  Caleb 
Cushing  (q.v.)  and  built  at  New  York  Navy  Yard  in 
1831  as  a revenue  cutter.  Originally  on  the  Mobile  sta- 
tion, she  had  been  rushed  to  Charleston  at  the  time  of 
the  South  Carolina  nullification  incident,  November 
1832.  In  1840,  she  went  to  the  Coast  Survey,  back  to 
the  Revenue  Marine  in  1848  and  to  the  Survey  once 
more  in  1849. 

She  was  seized  upon  Georgia’s  secession,  she  and 
Hallie  Jackson  becoming,  18  April  1861,  the  first  pri- 
vateers commissioned  under  the  law  of  17  April.  A let- 
ter of  marque  was  issued  to  William  Hone,  acting  for 
fellow-owners  F.  W.  Simms,  D.  H.  Baldwin,  J.  A. 
Courvoisie  and  William  Stamch,  all  of  Savannah.  Gal- 
latin’s further  activity  is  not  recorded  in  official  docu- 
ments. 

Gallego 

(Sch:  t.  596;  1.  144';  b.  30';  dph.  15') 

Gallego  was  built  in  1855  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and 
was  operating  out  of  New  Orleans  when  acquired  by  the 
Confederates.  She  was  employed  primarily  as  a cargo 
and  store  ship  on  the  James  River,  Va. 

In  a sinking  condition  and  badly  in  need  of  repairs 
Gallego  was  run  aground  by  the  Confederates  below  the 
obstructions  at  Drewry’s  Bluff  on  the  James  River  late 
in  1864.  With  the  use  of  steam  pumps  the  waterlogged 
schooner  was  successfully  floated  on  18  January  1865 
and  the  next  day  was  returned  to  an  officer  of  the  Con- 
federate Engineering  Corps  stationed  at  Drewry’s  Bluff. 

Galveston,  see  General  Quitman 

General  Beauregard 

(SwRam) 

General  Beauregard,  often  called  Beauregard,  was 
selected  in  January  1862  by  Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery, 


former  river  steamboat  master,  for  his  River  Defense 
Fleet.  [See  Annex  II].  At  New  Orleans,  25  January, 
Captain  Montgomery  began  her  conversion  to  a cotton- 
clad  ram,  installing  4-inch  oak  and  1-inch  iron  sheathing 
over  her  bow,  with  cotton  bales  sandwiched  between 
double  pine  bulkheads  to  protect  her  boilers. 

Conversion  completed  5 April,  General  Beauregard 
steamed  to  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  to  defend  the  approaches 
to  Memphis.  On  10  May  1862,  General  Beauregard, 
Capt.  J.  H.  Hart,  and  seven  more  of  Montgomery’s  fleet, 
attacked  the  Federal  Mississippi  ironclad  flotilla.  This 
Plum  Point  Bend  action  witnessed  effective  ramming 
tactics  by  the  Confederates,  although  General  Beaure- 
gard succeeded  only  in  keeping  her  four  8-inch  guns 
bravely  firing  in  the  face  of  a withering  hail  of  Union 
shells.  Montgomery’s  force  held  off  the  Federal  rams 
until  Fort  Pillow  was  safely  evacuated,  4 June,  then 
fell  back  on  Memphis  to  coal,  the  fifth. 

After  Fort  Pillow  fell,  Flag  Officer  C.  H.  Davis,  USN, 
commanding  the  Mississippi  Flotilla,  lost  no  time  in 
appearing  off  Memphis,  6 June  1862.  Montgomery,  with 
a smaller  squadron  short  of  fuel,  was  unable  to  retreat 
to  Vicksburg;  unwilling  to  destroy  his  boats,  he  fought 
against  heavy  odds.  In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  Memphis, 
“witnessed  by  thousands  on  the  bluff,”  Beaure- 
gard unluckily  missed  ramming  USS  Monarch  and  “cut 
away  entirely  the  port  wheel  and  wheel-house”  of  her 
partner,  General  Sterling  Price,  also  engaging  Monarch. 
General  Beauregard,  backing  out,  gave  Union  flagship 
Benton  a close  broadside  with  a 42-pounder,  and  Benton 
replied  with  a shot  into  the  Confederate’s  boiler,  killing 
or  scalding  many  of  her  crew,  14  of  whom,  in  agony, 
were  rescued  by  Benton.  General  Beauregard  exploded 
and  was  sinking  fast  as  Monarch  captured  the  rest  of 
her  complement  and  took  her  in  tow  towards  the  Arkan- 
sas shore,  where  the  wreck  remained  for  a short  time 
partially  visible  in  shoal  water. 


(Gbt) 

On  16  December  1863,  Admiral  Porter  noted,  “From  a 
refugee  who  escaped  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  I learned  the 
following  particulars  in  relation  to  the  rebel  gunboats 
* * * in  that  vicinity.  * * * A wooden  gunboat  called 
General  Beauregard  carries  four  guns,  and  is  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Milligan.  * * *”  No  further  evi- 
dence to  corroborate  the  existence  of  this  warship  has 
yet  been  discovered,  but  even  this  modicum  of  informa- 
tion does  not  suggest  identification  with  any  of  the 
other  Beauregards  better  known  to  history. 


General  Beauregard,  see  also  Beauregard 


General  Bee 
(Gbt) 

General  Bee,  under  Capt.  T.  Harrison,  recruited  a 
crew  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  in  July  1862  and  was 
assigned  to  guard  the  ship  channel  to  prevent  Federal 
gunboats  from  entering  Corpus  Christi  Bay. 


General  Bragg 

(SwRam:  t.  1,043;  1.  208';  b.  32'8";  dph.  15';  dr.  12'; 
s.  10  k.;  a.  1 30-pdr.  r.,  1 32-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

General  Bragg,  originally  Mexico,  was  built  at  New 
York,  N.Y.,  in  1851.  She  was  owned  by  the  Southern 
Steamship  Co.  before  Maj.  Gen.  M.  Lovell,  CSA,  under 
orders  from  Secretary  of  War  J.  Benjamin,  impressed 
her  for  Confederate  service  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  15 
January  1862.  Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery,  a former  river 
steamboat  captain,  selected  her  to  be  part  of  his  River 
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Defense  Fleet  [See  Annex  II]  and  on  25  January  or- 
dered her  conversion  to  a cottonclad  ram  with  a 4-inch 
oak  sheath  and  a 1-inch  iron  covering  on  her  bow,  and 
double  pine  bulkheads  filled  with  compressed  cotton 
bales. 

On  25  March  1862  General  Bragg’s  conversion  was 
completed  and  she  was  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort 
Pillow,  Tenn.,  where  she  operated  in  defense  of  the  river 
approaches  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  On  10  May  1862,  off  Fort 
Pillow,  General  Bragg,  in  company  with  seven  other 
vessels  under  Captain  Montgomery,  attacked  the  iron- 
clad gunboats  of  the  Federal  Mississippi  Flotilla.  In 
the  engagement  of  Plum  Point  Bend  General  Bragg, 
Capt.  W.  H.  H.  Leonard,  went  into  the  lead  and  closed 
USS  Cincinnati.  The  Union  ship  retreated  to  shallow 
water,  but  General  Bragg  pursued  despite  vicious  fire 
from  nearly  the  whole  Union  fleet  and  rammed  Cincin- 
nati, preventing  her  further  retreat.  General  Bragg 
received  Cincinnati’s  broadside,  and,  as  her  tiller  rope 
was  cut,  drifted  down  river  out  of  action  leaving  General 
Sterling  Price  and  General  Sumter  to  finish  off  the 
Union  ship. 

Later,  Montgomery’s  force  held  off  the  Federals  until 
Fort  Pillow  was  evacuated  on  1 June.  The  Confederate 
rams  then  fell  back  on  Memphis  to  take  on  coal.  Fol- 
lowing the  Union  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  Flag  Officer 
C.  H.  Davis,  USN,  commanding  the  Mississippi  Flotilla, 
pressed  on  without  delay  and  appeared  off  Memphis 
with  a superior  force  on  6 June.  Montgomery,  unable  to 
retreat  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  because  of  his  shortage  of 
fuel,  and  unwilling  to  destroy  his  boats,  determined  to 
fight  against  heavy  odds.  In  the  ensuing  Battle  of 
Memphis  on  6 June  1862,  General  Bragg,  called  by  Brig. 
Gen.  M.  Jeff  Thompson,  CSA,  “the  best  and  fastest”  of 
Montgomery’s  vessels,  was  fired  by  a Union  rifle  shot 
bursting  in  her  cotton  protection.  In  the  ensuing  Union 
victory  against  the  small  Confederate  force,  General 
Bragg  grounded  on  a sand  bar  and  was  captured  by 
Union  forces,  who,  with  great  difficulty,  managed  to 
save  her.  She  was  taken  into  Federal  service  and  sold 
after  the  war. 


General  Breckinridge 

(StwRam:  cpl.  35;  a.  1 24-pdr.) 

General  Breckinridge,  also  called  R.  J.  Breckinridge 
or  Breckinridge,  was  selected  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  by 
Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery  to  be  part  of  his  River  Defense 
Fleet  [See  Annex  II].  On  25  January  1862  Captain 
Montgomery  began  to  convert  her  into  a cottonclad  ram 
by  placing  a 4-inch  oak  sheath  with  a 1-inch  iron  cover- 
ing on  her  bow,  and  by  installing  double  pine  bulkheads 
filled  with  compressed  cotton  bales. 

On  22  April  1862,  as  soon  as  her  conversion  was  com- 
pleted, General  Breckinridge,  under  Capt.  J.  B.  Smith, 
left  New  Orleans  for  Fort  Jackson  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi to  cooperate  in  the  Confederate  defense  of  New 
Orleans.  General  Breckinridge,  with  five  other  ships  of 
Montgomery’s  River  Defense  Fleet  in  that  area,  was 
under  the  overall  command  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Stevenson. 
On  24  April  1862,  when  Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut, 
USN,  ran  his  fleet  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on 
his  way  to  capture  New  Orleans,  General  Breckinridge 
was  abandoned  by  her  crew  and  burned  to  keep  her  from 
falling  into  Union  hands. 


General  Clinch 

(SwStr:  t.  256;  a.  2 brass  guns) 

General  Clinch,  also  called  Clinch,  was  built  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1839,  and  acquired  in  January  1861 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  She  operated  through- 
out the  war  in  the  Charleston  harbor  area  and  off  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  as  a tender,  harbor  transport,  and 


patrol  boat.  One  of  her  earlier  commanders  was  Lt. 
Thomas  P.  Pelot,  CSN. 

In  April  1861  before  the  hostilities  of  the  Civil  War, 
General  Clinch,  in  conjunction  with  Lady  Davis  and 
Gordon,  all  under  the  command  of  Comdr.  H.  J.  Hart- 
stene,  CSN,  guarded  the  approaches  to  Charleston  har- 
bor to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  reinforc- 
ing Fort  Sumter.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
General  Clinch  worked  with  Marion  in  moving  the  ob- 
structions off  Battery  Island  to  near  Elliott’s  Cut 
running  into  Wappoo  Creek  and  into  Charleston  harbor. 

On  31  January  1863  General  Clinch  participated  with 
two  other  tenders  Chesterfield  and  Etiwan,  and  the 
ironclad  rams  Palmetto  State  and  Chicora  in  a daring 
expedition  under  Flag  Officer  D.  Ingraham,  CSN.  The 
tenders,  under  Commander  Hartstene,  assisted  the  rams 
in  leaving  and  reentering  the  narrow  channels  of 
Charleston  harbor  in  their  bold  and  damaging  attack  on 
Federal  blockaders. 

There  is  evidence  that  General  Clinch  sank  in 
Charleston  harbor  and  was  raised  before  October  1864 
by  her  owner,  Mr.  McCormick,  for  use  as  a blockade 
runner. 


General  Earl  Van  Dorn 

(SwRam:  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  Van  Dorn,  Earl  Van  Dorn 
or  General  Van  Dorn,  was  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans 
in  1862  for  Confederate  service.  She  operated  under 
the  direction  of  the  Confederate  army  and  was  attached 
to  the  Mississippi  River  Defense  Fleet  commanded  by 
Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery,  a former  river  steamboat  cap- 
tain [See  Annex  II]. 

General  Earl  Van  Dorn  left  New  Orleans  on  25 
March  1862  and  was  detained  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  until 
10  April  while  her  ironwork  was  completed.  She  then 
steamed  north  and  operated  off  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  in 
defense  of  the  river  approaches  to  Memphis.  On  10  May 
1862,  General  Earl  Van  Dorn  under  Capt.  I.  D.  Fulker- 
son, with  seven  other  vessels  of  Montgomery’s  fleet, 
attacked  the  ironclad  gunboats  of  the  Federal  Missis- 
sippi Flotilla  off  Fort  Pillow.  In  the  action  of  Plum 
Point  Bend,  which  followed,  General  Earl  Van  Dorn, 
with  skillful  fire  from  her  32-pounder,  succeeded  in 
silencing  Federal  Mortar  Boat  No.  16.  She  then  rammed 
USS  Mound  City  forcing  her  to  run  aground  to  keep 
from  sinking.  General  Earl  Van  Dorn  herself  ran 
ashore  and  sustained  a terrific  carronade  for  a few 
minutes  until  she  was  able  to  back  off. 

On  1 June  1862  a large  number  of  Federal  rams  and 
gunboats  appeared  at  Fort  Pillow.  General  Earl  Van 
Dorn  and  the  other  ships  of  Montgomery’s  fleet  held 
them  off  until  Fort  Pillow  was  successfully  evacuated. 
The  Confederate  force  then  fell  back  on  Memphis  to 
take  on  coal. 

Following  the  Federal  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  Flag 
Officer  Charles  H.  Davis,  CSN,  commanding  the  Missis- 
sippi Flotilla  appeared  off  Memphis  on  6 June  with  a 
superior  force.  Montgomery,  unable  to  retreat  because 
of  his  fuel  shortage  and  unwilling  to  destroy  his  boats, 
engaged  the  Federal  force  against  heavy  odds.  All  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Confederate  River  Defense  Fleet  at 
this  engagement  were  either  captured  or  destroyed  ex- 
cept for  General  Earl  Van  Dorn  which  managed  to 
escape  because  of  her  superior  speed.  She  was  chased 
down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Yazoo  River  by  the 
rams  Monarch  and  Lancaster  under  Col.  C.  Ellet,  Jr., 
USA.  They  arrived  below  Yazoo  City  on  26  June  1862 
in  time  to  see  General  Earl  Van  Dorn  being  burned 
along  with  Polk  and  Livingston  to  prevent  capture. 
According  to  Lancaster’s  log,  they  were  “all  oiled  and 
tarred  ready  to  be  fired  on  our  arrival,”  and,  when  first 
seen  by  the  Federals  rounding  the  bend,  “all  on  fire  and 
turned  adrift  * * * within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the 
battery  at  Liverpool.  * * * We  backed  down  under  the 
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point,  when  the  Van  Dorn  blew  up,  which  shook  the 
hills.” 


General  Lee 

(SwStr) 

General  Lee,  a small  steamer,  was  used  as  a Confed- 
erate Army  transport  until  captured  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
in  December  1864. 


General  Lovell 

(SwRam:  cpl.  40-50;  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

General  Lovell,  a gunboat  ram,  had  been  a tugboat  on 
the  Mississippi  River  before  she  was  purchased  and 
fitted  out  at  New  Orleans  for  Confederate  service.  She 
was  part  of  the  River  Defense  Fleet  [See  Annex  II] 
under  the  overall  command  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery, 
a former  river  steamboat  captain. 

On  22  April  1862,  as  soon  as  her  conversion  was  com- 
pleted, General  Lovell,  commanded  by  Capt.  B.  Paris, 
left  New  Orleans  for  Fort  Jackson  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. General  Lovell  and  the  other  ships  of  Montgom- 
ery’s River  Defense  Fleet  in  that  area  were  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  J.  A.  Stevenson,  CSA.  On  24  April 
1862  they  were  all  destroyed  when  the  Union  fleet  under 
Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  USN,  ran  past  Forts  Jack- 
son  and  St.  Philip  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans.  General 
Lovell  was  abandoned  by  her  crew  after  being  set  on  fire 
to  keep  her  from  falling  into  Union  hands. 

General  M.  Jeff  Thompson 

(SwRam) 

General  M.  Jeff  Thompson,  often  referred  to  as  Jeff 
Thompson,  was  selected  in  January  1862  by  Capt.  J.  E. 
Montgomery  to  be  part  of  his  River  Defense  Fleet  [See 
Annex  II].  At  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  25  January,  Cap- 
tain Montgomery  began  to  convert  her  into  a cottonclad 
ram  by  placing  a 4-inch  oak  sheath  with  a 1-inch  iron 
covering  on  her  bow,  and  by  installing  double  pine 
bulkheads  filled  with  compressed  cotton  bales. 

When  General  M.  Jeff  Thompson’s  conversion  was 
completed  on  11  April,  she  steamed  to  Fort  Pillow, 
Tenn.,  where  she  operated  in  defense  of  the  river  ap- 
proaches to  Memphis,  Tenn.  On  10  May  1862,  General 
M.  Jeff  Thompson,  in  company  with  seven  other  vessels 
of  Montgomery’s  fleet,  attacked  the  ironclad  gunboats  of 
the  Federal  Mississippi  Flotilla.  The  action  of  Plum 
Point  Bend  which  followed  witnessed  successful  ram- 
ming tactics  by  the  Confederates,  but  General  M.  Jeff 
Thompson,  under  Capt.  J.  H.  Burke,  was  not  able  to  get 
into  the  battle  except  with  her  guns.  These  she  manned 
coolly  and  effectively  despite  the  discouraging  effect  of 
heavy  Union  fire. 

Later  Montgomery’s  force  held  off  the  Federal  rams 
and  gunboats  until  Fort  Pillow  was  successfully  evacu- 
ated on  1 June.  Then  the  Confederate  vessels  fell  back 
on  Memphis  to  take  on  coal.  Following  the  Federal 
capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  Flag  Officer  C.  H.  Davis,  USN, 
commanding  the  Mississippi  Flotilla  pressed  on  without 
delay  and  appeared  off  Memphis  with  a superior  force  on 
6 June  1862.  Montgomery,  unable  to  retreat  to  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.,  because  of  his  fuel  shortage,  and  unwilling 
to  destroy  his  boats,  determined  to  fight  against  heavy 
odds.  In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  Memphis  General  M.  Jeff 
Thompson  was  heavily  hit  and  set  on  fire  by  Union 
shells.  She  ran  aground  and  was  abandoned  by  her 
crew.  She  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  and  her  magazine 
blew  up  violently,  strewing  the  shore  with  iron  braces 
and  fastenings,  with  charred  remains  of  broken  timbers, 
and  leaving  her  wrecked  remains  half  buried  and  half 
sunk. 


General  Miramon,  see  under  McRae 


General  Pillow,  see  B.  M.  Moore 


General  Polk 

(Gbt:  t.  390;  a.  3 to  7 guns,  progressively) 

CSS  General  Polk  was  originally  a side-wheel  river 
steamer  which  some  authorities  cite  as  the  Ed  Howard 
or  Howard,  built  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1852.  Pur- 
chased for  $8,000  by  the  Confederates  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  in  1861,  she  was  converted  into  a ship  of  war, 
which  involved  stripping  her  to  a “mere  shell.” 

Her  first  service  was  under  Flag  Officer  G.  N.  Hollins 
who  took  his  Louisiana  defense  fleet  up  the  Mississippi 
in  December  to  cooperate  with  the  Army  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Madrid,  Mo.  At  that  time  Lt.  J.  H.  Carter,  CSN, 
commanded  Polk,  as  she  was  usually  known. 

In  April,  1862  Commodore  Hollins  returned  to  New 
Orleans  and  command  of  the  river  fleet  devolved  on 
Comdr.  R.  F.  Pinkney,  CSN.  After  the  fall  of  Island 
No.  10,  Polk,  Livingston  and  Army  ram  General  Earl 
Van  Dorn  escaped  75  miles  up  the  Yazoo  River  where 
they  were  burned  at  Liverpool,  25  miles  below  Yazoo 
City,  on  26  June  1862  to  prevent  capture. 


General  Price,  see  General  Sterling  Price 

General  Quitman 

(SwStr:  t.  946;  1.  233'3";  b.  34’3";  dph.  12'3";  dr.  9'; 

cpl.  90;  a.  2 32-pdr.) 

General  Quitman  was  probably  built  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  in  1857  and  sailed  as  Galveston  for  the  Texas  Line 
of  Charles  H.  Morgan’s  Southern  S.  S.  Company  before 
the  war.  Commodore  Hunter,  surveying  her  for  a 
Confederate  Navy  gunboat  in  June  1861  at  New  Or- 
leans, found  her  space  too  cramped  for  mounting  guns. 
Galveston  may  have  been  substituted  for  the  “small 
and  poor”  Atlantic,  among  14  ships  “impressed  for  pub- 
lic service”  at  New  Orleans  by  Secretary  of  War 
Benjamin’s  order  of  14  January  1862.  On  the  16th, 
Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell  reported  to  the  Secretary 
thus:  “Captain  Huger,  of  the  Navy,  who  accompanied 
the  party  that  took  possession  of  the  [14]  ships,  thinks 
the  Atlantic  will  hardly  answer  as  a war  vessel,  and 
I telegraphed  yesterday  to  know  whether  I should  sub- 
stitute the  Galveston  for  her.”  But  it  seems  fairly  cer- 
tain Galveston  soon  became  General  Quitman  of  Capt. 
John  K.  Mitchell’s  lower  Mississippi  squadron.  General 
Quitman  continued  under  Louisiana  State  ownership, 
however,  like  Governor  Moore,  still  her  running  mate, 
with  whom  her  identity  has  been  confused  for  a century. 

Early  in  April  1862,  cotton-clad  and  fitted  with  an 
iron  prow  to  act  as  a ram,  General  Q)iitman  steamed  to 
support  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  keys  to  the  river 
position  of  New  Orleans.  Under  Capt.  Alexander  Grant, 
an  experienced  riverboat  master,  she  reconnoitered  the 
Union  fleet  downriver  and  stood  by  the  forts.  She  was 
burned  to  prevent  capture  in  the  confusion  of  24  June 
1862,  when  New  Orleans  fell  to  the  Union. 


(SwStr:  t.  615  [1,076];  1.  246  [261'6"] ; b.  36'  [40'2"]; 
dph.  7'3"  ['4"]) 

General  Quitman  was  a river  transport  whose  history 
from  mid-January  to  24  June  1862  is  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle in  official  records  from  that  of  the  former  “sea 
steamer”  Galveston,  burned  under  the  name  General 
Quitman  to  escape  capture  when  New  Orleans  fell  to 
Farragut’s  forces.  General  Quitman  is  believed  to  have 
been  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  in  1859  for  a New  Or- 
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leans  shipowner.  She  was  “one  of  the  best  and  most 
powerful  boats  on  the  river”  in  1862  and  one  of  the 
last  to  escape  from  the  city  the  24th,  evacuating  upriver 
“a  good  many  ladies,  some  officers,  and  some  ordnance 
stores.”  General  Quitman  continued  to  serve  the  Con- 
federate Army  as  a troop  and  supply  ship  on  the  western 
rivers  until  war’s  end.  Passed  to  private  ownership,  she 
sank  at  New  Texas  Landing,  near  Morganza,  La.,  23 
October  1868. 

General  Rusk 

(SwStr : t.  750;  1.  200';  b.  31';  dph.  12';  dr.  5'7") 

General  Rusk,  built  as  a merchantman  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  in  1857,  was  seized  from  the  Southern  Steamship 
Co.,  by  the  State  of  Texas  at  Galveston  in  1861.  She 
served  as  reconnaissance  and  signal  boat  with  the  Texas 
Marine  Department  [See  Annex  III]  in  and  about  the 
waters  of  Galveston  Harbor  during  the  latter  half  of 
1861,  trying  unsuccessfully  on  several  occasions  to  slip 
past  the  Federal  blockade.  In  early  November  1861  she 
rendered  aid  to  Royal  Yacht  following  that  vessel’s  cap- 
ture and  firing  by  Union  forces  from  USS  Santee,  and 
managed  to  save  her  from  complete  destruction  and  tow 
her  to  safety.  In  December  1861  she  was  ordered  to 
take  part  in  the  defense  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  San  Jacinto 
River. 

Her  most  memorable  exploit  was  the  capture  on  17 
April  1861  off  Indianola,  Tex.,  of  USS  Star  of  the  West, 
the  first  Union  transport  to  make  news  in  the  Civil 
War.  [See  St.  Philip .] 

During  the  early  part  of  1862  General  Rusk  was 
placed  by  General  Hebert,  commanding  Texas  Marine 
Department,  under  the  control  of  Maj.  T.  S.  Moi'se, 
Assistant  Quartermaster,  who  colluded  to  transfer  the 
steamer  to  his  associates,  authorizing  them  to  place  her 
under  the  British  flag  and  employ  her  in  blockade 
running.  After  a single  successful  round-trip  there 
under  the  name  Blanche  she  was  bound  for  Havana  in 
October  1862  when  pursued  by  USS  Montgomery, 
Comdr.  C.  Hunter,  USN.  While  attempting  to  escape 
the  steamer  was  run  aground  near  Marianao,  Cuba,  and 
seized  by  a Montgomery  boat  crew.  Efforts  to  get  her 
towed  off  the  bar  and  underway  again  ended  when 
fire  broke  out  and  consumed  both  ship  and  cargo.  The 
incident  occasioned  strong  protest  from  England  under 
whose  flag  she  sailed,  and  Spain  in  whose  territorial 
waters  she  was  captured. 

General  Scott 
(Str) 

General  Scott,  a guard  boat  and  transport  in  Con- 
federate army  service,  was  fired  and  abandoned  by  her 
crew  in  the  York  River,  Va.,  in  May  1862  to  prevent 
capture. 

General  Sterling  Price 

(SwRam:  t.  633  [483];  1.  182';  b.  30';  dph.  9'3”) 

General  Sterling  Price,  often  referred  to  as  General 
Price,  or  Price,  was  built  as  Laurent  Millaudon,  L. 
Millandon,  or  Milledon,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1856. 
She  was  acquired  for  Confederate  service  and  fitted  out 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  River  Defense  Fleet  under 
Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery.  [See  Annex  II]  On  25  January 
1862  Captain  Montgomery  began  to  convert  her  into  a 
cottonclad  ram  by  placing  a 4-inch  oak  sheath  with  a 
1-inch  iron  covering  on  her  bow,  and  by  installing 
double  pine  bulkheads  filled  with  compressed  cotton 
bales.  On  March  25  General  Price,  Capt.  J.  H.  Town- 
send, sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  she  stayed  until  10  April  having  her  ironwork 
completed.  She  was  then  sent  to  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn., 


where  she  operated  in  defense  of  the  river  approaches 
to  Memphis. 

On  10  May  1862,  off  Fort  Pillow,  General  Price,  under 
First  Officer  J.  E.  Henthorne  (or  Harthorne),  in  com- 
pany with  seven  other  vessels  under  Captain  Mont- 
gomery, attacked  the  ironclad  gunboats  of  the  Federal 
Mississippi  Flotilla.  In  the  action  of  Plum  Point  Bend, 
which  followed,  the  Confederate  ram  General  Bragg 
struck  USS  Cincinnati  halting  her  retreat.  This  allowed 
General  Price  to  violently  ram  the  Federal  gunboat, 
taking  away  her  rudder,  stern  post,  and  a large  piece 
of  her  stern,  decisively  disabling  her.  At  the  same  time 
General  Price’s  well  directed  fire  silenced  Federal 
Mortar  Boat  No.  16,  which  was  being  guarded  by  Cin- 
cinnati. General  Price  was  heavily  hit  in  this  action. 
Her  upper  works  were  severely  damaged,  and  she 
was  struck  by  a 128-pound  shell  which  cut  off  her 
stipply  pipes  and  caused  a dangerous  leak. 

The  Confederates  quickly  repaired  General  Price  and 
later  she  participated  with  Montgomery’s  force  in 
holding  off  Federal  vessels  until  Fort  Pillow  was  suc- 
cessfully evacuated  on  1 June.  The  Confederate  vessels 
then  fell  back  on  Memphis  to  take  coal. 

Following  the  Federal  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  Flag 
Officer  C.  H.  Davis,  USN,  commanding  the  Mississippi 
Flotilla,  pressed  on  without  delay  and  appeared  off 
Memphis  with  a superior  force  on  6 June.  Montgomery, 
unable  to  retreat  to  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  because  of  his 
shortage  of  fuel,  and  unwilling  to  destroy  his  boats, 
determined  to  fight  against  heavy  odds.  In  the  ensuing 
Battle  of  Memphis,  General  Sterling  Price  charged  the 
Federal  ram  Monarch,  but  instead  collided  with  the 
Confederate  ram  General  Beauregard,  also  attacking 
Monarch.  General  Price  lost  her  wheel  and  was  disabled. 
While  the  two  Confederate  vessels  were  entangled, 
Federal  rams  attacked  them  mercilessly.  General  Price 
collided  with  the  Federal  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  under 
Col.  C.  Ellet,  Jr.,  USA,  commander  of  the  two  rams  of 
the  Davis  Flotilla.  As  Queen  of  the  West  captured  her 
crew,  General  Sterling  Price  sank  slowly  onto  a sand 
bar.  She  was  later  raised  by  Union  forces  and  taken 
into  Federal  service. 


General  Sumter 

(SwRam:  t.  525;  1.  182';  b.  28'4'';  dph.  10'8";  a.  1 
32-pdr.) 

General  Sumter — as  often  Sumter  in  common  par- 
lance-— is  known  to  have  been  the  river  towboat  Junius 
Beebe,  with  low-pressure  machinery — quite  likely  a 
vessel  built  at  Algiers,  La.,  in  1853.  Acquired  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana  from  Charles  H.  Morgan’s  Southern 
Steamship  Co.  early  in  1861,  Junius  Beebe  was  useful 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  in  such  details  as  diverting 
foreign  shipping  preparatory  to  closing  Southwest  Pass, 
operating  under  Stanton  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  managing 
for  the  Governor,  until  selected  by  Capt.  James  E. 
Montgomery  for  his  River  Defense  Fleet  [see  Annex  II]. 
On  25  January  1862,  in  the  James  Martin  yard  at 
Algiers,  across  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans, 
Montgomery  began  her  conversion  to  a cottonclad  ram 
featuring  4-inch  oak  sheathing,  an  inch  of  iron  over  her 
bows  and  cotton  bales  between  double  pine  bulkheads. 

Alterations  completed,  General  Sumter  went  up  to  Ft. 
Pillow,  Tenn.,  17  April,  to  be  armed.  On  10  May,  de- 
fending the  main  avenue  to  Memphis,  Montgomery’s 
fleet  of  eight  attacked  the  Federal  ironclads.  In  this 
action  at  Plum  Point  Bend,  4 miles  above  Ft.  Pillow, 
it  was  probably  General  Sumter  under  Capt.  W.  W. 
Lamb  that  bravely  steamed  up  within  20  yards  of 
Mortar  Boat  No.  16,  whose  projectiles  were  threatening 
the  fort,  and  fired  everything  she  had,  including  a rifle 
volley;  two  32-pound  shot  actually  pierced  the  iron 
blinds  of  the  Union  floating  battery.  Then  General 
Sterling  Price  and  General  Sumter  cooperated  in  a well 
executed  coordinated  attack,  one  after  the  other  ram- 
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ming  USS  Cincinnati  at  full  speed  so  that  she  lost  her 
rudder  and  much  of  her  stern;  Cincinnati  (whom  Mont- 
gomery reported  as  Carondelet)  had  to  be  run  ashore 
to  save  her  from  sinking.  Thus  the  Montgomery  rams 
held  off  the  Federal  flotilla  until  the  fort  was  success- 
fully evacuated,  1 June,  before  falling  back  on  Memphis 
to  refuel. 

Quickly  following  up  capture  of  Ft.  Pillow,  Flag 
Officer  Charles  H.  Davis,  USN,  appeared  off  Memphis 
in  force  on  6 June.  Montgomery,  cornered,  without 
coal  enough  to  retreat  to  Vicksburg  yet  unwilling  to 
scuttle  his  fleet,  fought  it  out  desperately  in  the  Battle 
of  Memphis:  General  Sumter  rammed  and  seriously 
damaged  USS  Queen  of  the  West  but  eventually  most 
of  the  Confederate  vessels  were  destroyed  or  bowed 
to  the  inevitable.  General  Sumter  did  not  sink;  badly 
shot  up,  she  ran  up  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  was  cap- 
tured and  became,  briefly,  USS  Sumter,  in  August  she 
grounded  again,  downriver  off  Bayou  Sara,  La.,  and  was 
abandoned  except  for  spare-part  raids  on  her  machinery 
by  the  rest  of  the  squadron  at  periods  of  low  water; 
before  the  local  populace  completed  stripping  her,  Con- 
federate authorities  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  hulk. 


(SwStr) 

The  passenger  steamer  General  Sumter,  also  com- 
monly abbreviated  to  Sumter,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
under  more  or  less  direct  Confederate  Army  control 
as  a transport  in  the  upper  Florida  Lakes-Ocklawaha 
River  area  but  specific. details  of  her  service  are  lack- 
ing today.  To  avoid  confusion  in  the  roster  of  Sumters, 
already  too  frequently  misidentified  over  the  past  cen- 
tury, this  Sumter  cannot  well  be  omitted  here,  es- 
pecially since  she  became  a notable  ship  from  the  time 
of  her  capture  by  USS  Columbine  in  Big  (Great)  Lake 
George,  Fla.,  23  March  1864.  Sumter’s  Capt.  W.  W. 
Tumblin,  after  his  surrender,  piloted  Columbine  and, 
together  with  the  Sumter  as  a prize  and  armed  with  a 
howitzer,  searched  out  and  captured  the  Confederate 
steamer  Hattie  Brock  in  the  difficult  inland  waters  of 
Florida. 


General  Van  Dorn,  see  General  Earl  Van  Dorn 


George  Buckhart 
(Sch:  a.  1 6-pdr.) 

George  Buckhart  was  armed  by  the  Confederates  for 
duty  in  conjunction  with  the  Texas  Marine  Department 
[See  Annex  III]  along  the  Texas  Coast,  particularly  in 
the  Matagorda  Bay  area.  She  was  described  as  a good 
vessel,  but  riding  extremely  low  in  the  water  so  that  she 
could  be  boarded  easily.  On  17  March  1865,  a schooner, 
George  Burkhart,  probably  the  same  ship,  was  captured 
by  USS  Quaker  City  off  Brazos  Santiago  while  running 
the  blockade. 


George  Page 

(SwStr:  t.  410;  a.  2 guns) 

George  Page,  built  as  a transport  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1853,  was  attached  to  the  Quartermaster’s  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  Army,  until  captured  by 
the  Confederates  at  nearby  Aquia  Creek,  Va.,  in  May 
1861.  Acquired  by  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  George 
Page,  Lt.  C.  C.  Simms,  CSN,  was  fitted  out  for  river 
defense  service,  and  sometime  later  renamed  City  of 
Richmond.  Her  upper  works  may  have  been  removed 
at  this  time. 

She  operated  in  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Quan- 
tico  Creek  until  9 March  1862  when  she  was  destroyed 
by  her  crew  upon  abandonment  of  the  Evansport  bat- 
teries at  that  place. 


Georgia 

(ScStr : t.  600  [700];  1.  212';  b.  27';  dph.  13'9"; 
a.  2 100-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.,  1 32-pdr.) 

Georgia  was  built  in  1862  as  the  fast  merchantman, 
Japan.  The  Confederate  Government  purchased  her  at 
Dumbarton,  Scotland,  in  March  1863.  On  1 April  she 
departed  Greenock,  reputedly  bound  for  the  East  Indies 
and  carrying  a crew  of  fifty  who  had  shipped  for  a 
voyage  to  Singapore.  She  rendezvoused  with  the  steamer 
Alar  off  Ushant,  France,  and  took  on  guns,  ordnance 
and  other  stores,  [cf.  also  Castor  and  Agrippina ]. 

On  9 April  1863  the  Confederate  flag  was  hoisted  and 
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CSS  General  Sterling  Price  (Side-wheel  Ram) 


Georgia  (Ironclad  Floating  Battery) 


she  was  placed  in  commission  as  CSS  Georgia,  Comdr. 
W.  L.  Maury,  CSN,  in  command.  Her  orders  read  to 
prey  against  United  States  shipping  wherever  found. 

Calling  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  at  Trinidad,  Georgia 
recrossed  the  Atlantic  to  Simon’s  Bay,  Cape  Colony, 
Africa,  where  she  arrived  16  August.  She  sailed  next  to 
Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe,  thence  up  to  Cherbourg,  arriving 
28  October.  During  this  short  cruise  she  captured  nine 
prizes. 

Georgia  had  a round  stern,  iron  frame,  fiddle-bow 
figurehead,  short,  thick  funnel  and  full  poop.  Being  an 
iron  hull,  she  was  clearly  unsuited  to  long  cruises  with- 
out drydocking  during  a period  when  antifouling  under- 
body coatings  were  yet  unknown.  Commander  James 
D.  Bulloch,  a key  Confederate  procurement  agent  over- 
seas, would  have  nothing  to  do  with  iron  bottoms,  but 
Commander  Maury  settled  for  Japan  because  wood 
(which  could  be  coppered)  was  being  superseded  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  new  metal;  consequently  wooden 
newbuilding  contracts  were  not  easy  to  buy  up  in  Brit- 
ish shipyards. 

While  she  was  undergoing  repair  at  Cherbourg  in 
late  January  1864,  it  was  decided  to  shift  her  armament 
to  CSS  Rappahannock.  The  transfer  was  never  effected 
and  Georgia  was  moved  to  an  anchorage  3 miles  below 
Bordeaux.  On  2 May  1864  she  was  taken  to  Liverpool 
and  sold  on  1 June  to  a merchant  of  that  city  over  the 
protest  of  Charles  F.  Adams,  United  States  Minister  to 
Great  Britain.  The  steamer  again  put  to  sea  on  11 
August  and  4 days  later  was  captured  by  the  frigate 
Niagara  off  Portugal.  She  was  sent  into  Boston,  Mass., 
where  she  was  condemned  and  sold  as  a lawful  prize  of 
the  United  States. 

She  was  documented  as  a U.S.  merchant  vessel  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  5 August  1865. 

[N.B. : Georgia  was  often  called  Virginia,  erroneously,  by  Union 
writers  early  in  her  career.] 


(IrcFltBtry:  1.  250';  b.  60';  cpl.  200;  a.  4 to  9 guns) 

Georgia,  also  known  as  State  of  Georgia  and  Ladies’ 
Ram,  was  an  ironclad  floating  battery  built  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  in  1862-63.  Placed  under  command  of  Lt.  W. 
Gwathmey,  CSN,  she  was  employed  in  defending  the 
river  channels  below  Savannah,  Ga.,  training  her  bat- 
teries against  the  Union  advance.  Since  she  lacked 
effective  locomotive  power  the  Confederates  found  it 
necessary  to  fire  and  destroy  her  during  the  evacuation 
of  Savannah  on  21  December  1864. 


Georgian 

(ScStr:  t.  350) 

Georgian  might  easily  have  headed  the  entire  roster 
of  Confederate  cloak-and-dagger  ships — had  it  not  been 
for  treachery  and  bungling.  Intended  for  quick  con- 
version to  a cruiser  by  being  “strengthened  in  the 
bow  for  a ram  somewhere  on  Lake  Huron”,  she  was 


purchased  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  by  Confederate  agent  Col. 
Jacob  Thompson  through  a Dr.  James  Bates  of  Louis- 
ville, “at  one  time  a captain  of  the  steamer  Magnolia 
on  the  Mississippi  River.”  Delivery  to  the  Confederate 
fifth  column  was  effected  at  Pt.  Colborne,  Upper  Canada 
(Ont.),  1 November  1864.  The  price  paid  was  $16,000 
or  $16,500  to  A.  M.  Smith  & Co.,  who  had  labeled  them- 
selves Southern  sympathizers  two  years  earlier  by  sell- 
ing a ship  for  blockade  running. 

Georgian  was  described  by  U.  S.  Vice  Consul  Gen. 
Thurston,  Montreal,  as  “a  new  vessel,  built  some  year 
and  a half  since  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  by  [George]  H. 
Wyatt  and  others,  and  has,  I believe,  made  one  trip 
across  the  Atlantic.  She  is  a splendid  vessel,  built  with 
great  care,  a fast  sailer,  and  would***be  capable  of 
doing  immense  injury  to  the  shipping  on  the  Lakes.”  He 
noted,  the  Confederate  agents  “claim  that  she  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  lumber  trade,  as  she  carries 
heavy  loads  with  light  draft  and***intend  to  strengthen 
her  beams  for  towing.” 

Word  traveled  quickly;  by  5 November,  Mayor  W.  G. 
Fargo  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  where  Georgian  arrived  the  3d., 
telegraphed  Michigan’s  Comdr.  John  C.  Carter  at  San- 
dusky, O.,  that  the  steamer  would  “be  armed  on  the 
Canada  shore  for  the  purpose  of  encountering  the  USS 
Michigan  and  for  piratical  and  predatory  purposes.” 
Carter,  known  to  some  of  the  conspirators  as  “Jack,”  a 
former  shipmate,  had  just  foiled  the  Philo  Parsons  (q.v.) 
plot  and  was  unimpressed  by  a second  lightning  bolt 
impending;  he  wrote  routinely  to  Secretary  Welles  two 
days  later,  “These  reports  are  gotten  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarming  the  citizens  on  these  Lakes.”  Welles 
retorted  the  16th,  “This  may  be  so,  but  past  experience 
teaches  us  to  be  on  our  guard,”  and  ordered  him  to  seize 
Georgian  on  the  smallest  pretext. 

Carter’s  relief,  Lt.  Comdr.  F.  A.  Roe,  followed  the 
scent  and  wrote  Welles,  6 December:  “Her  captain, 
Bates,  is  a notorious  secessionist  and  rebel  sympathizer. 
When  the  Georgian  put  to  sea  from  Buffalo  her  pro- 
peller became  loose.  She  went  into  Port  Stanley,  when 
it  again  became  loose**to  Sarnia,  and  Bates  went  to 
Toronto  and  ordered  a new  wheel***sent  to  Colling- 
wood***On  her  passage  by  Detroit  [Lt.]  Colonel  [Ben- 
nett H.]  Hill  [Detroit  post  commander],  who  was  on  the 
lookout  with  two  armed  tugs,  caught  her,  overhauled 
and  examined  her,  and  reports  to  me  that  he  found 
nothing  about  her  to  justify  her  seizure.  At  Colling- 
wood  she  was  a second  time  examined — by  the  Canadian 
authorities — and  they  could  not  condemn  her.  Here  it 
was  given  out  that  she  was  going  into  the  Saginaw 
lumber  trade,  but  this  was  a blind.  She  has  not  carried 
a pound  of  freight  or  earned  a dollar  in  legitimate  trade 
since  she  fell  into  her  present  owner’s  hands.”  She 
went  to  Bruce  Mines  and  back  to  lay  up  for  the  winter 
in  Collingwood,  highly  suspect  but  untouchable. 

On  6 April  Canadian  authorities  seized  Georgian, 
transferred  to  a new  owner,  “G.  T.  Denison”,  and  “be- 
ing altered  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  carrying 
more  freight”;  a new  mast  was  being  stepped  “and  she 
was  intended  to  sail  among  the  fishing  vessels  of  the 
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United  States  to  attack  and  destroy  them.”  So  prophe- 
sied Consul  Thurston  on  7 April,  but  he  had  been  nearer 
right  the  first  time  about  her  intentions.  This  time  a 
letter  of  October  to  Bates  was  captured  on  board  con- 
taining patent  references  to  procuring  “Greek  Fire” 
and  “finest  waterproof  caps  for  the  troops.”  By  the 
time  this  furor  had  subsided,  the  war  was  over. 

Colonel  Thompson’s  own  confidential  report  of  the 
plot  is  more  amazing:  “Desiring  to  have  a boat  on 
whose  captain  and  crew  reliance  could  be  placed,  and 
on  board  of  which  arms  could  be  sent  to  convenient 
points  for  arming  such  vessels  as  could  be  seized  for 
operations  on  the  Lakes,  I aided  Dr.  James  T.  Bates,  of 
Kentucky,  an  old  steamboat  captain,  in  the  purchase  of 
the  steamer  Georgian.  She  had  scarcely  been  trans- 
ferred when  the  story  went  abroad  that  she  had  been 
purchased  and  armed  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the 
Michigan  [only  warship  on  the  Lakes],  releasing  the 
prisoners  on  Johnson’s  Island  [off  Sandusky],  and  de- 
stroying the  shipping  on  the  Lakes  and  the  cities  on 
their  margin.  The  wildest  consternation  prevailed  in  all 
the  border  cities.  At  Buffalo  two  tugs  had  cannon  placed 
on  board;  four  regiments  of  soldiers  were  sent  there — 
two  of  them  represented  to  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Army  of  Virginia;  bells  were  rung  at  Detroit,  and 
churches  broken  up  on  Sunday.  The  whole  lake  shore 
was  a scene  of  wild  excitement.  Boats  were  sent  out, 
which  boarded  the  Georgian  and  found  nothing  contra- 
band on  board;  but  still  the  people  were  incredulous.” 

The  outline  of  the  plot  was  essentially  the  same  as 
the  February  '63  plan  of  Lt.  William  H.  Murdaugh, 
CSN,  partly  carried  through  that  November — us  far  as 
Halifax,  N.S. — by  Lt.  John  Wilkinson,  CSN,  21  other 
naval  officers  and  32  escaped  prisoners  from  Johnson’s 
Island.  The  Wilkinson  expedition  (cf.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
infra)  had  substituted  an  Ogdensburg-Chicago  liner,  to 
be  boarded  in  the  Welland  Canal,  for  the  Detroit-Sand- 
usky  steamer  they  had  planned  to  join  at  Windsor; 
they  too  might  have  succeeded  but  for  the  treachery  of 
a Canadian — one  McCuaig — who  informed  the  Gover- 
nor General,  which  led  him,  Lord  Monck,  to  alert  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stanton.  But  Colonel  Thompson  never 
gave  up  although  he  lamented  bitterly  to  Secretary  of 
War  Benjamin  in  the  3 December  report  quoted  above: 
“The  bane  and  curse  of  carrying  out  anything  in  this 
country  is  the  surveillance  under  which  we  act.  Detec- 
tives, or  those  ready  to  give  information,  stand  at  every 
street  corner.  Two  or  three  can  not  interchange  ideas 
without  a reporter.” 

Thompson  was  abysmally  disappointed  that  the  “Order 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty”  had  been  unable  “to  throw  off 
the  galling  dynasty  at  Washington”,  seize  and  hold 
“the  three  great  Northwestern  States  of  Illinois,  In- 
diana and  Ohio”  besides  freeing  Kentucky  and  Ohio — 
since  such  a coup  “in  60  days  would  end  the  war.” 
Nothing  daunted  by  the  Philo  Parsons  and  Georgian 
debacles,  Thompson  in  January  1865  was  busy  promot- 
ing “The  Order  of  the  Star”,  a new,  “purely  military” 
organization  based  on  his  belief  that,  “There  is  no 
ground  to  doubt  that  the  masses,  to  a large  extent,  of 
the  North  are  brave  and  true,  and  believe  Lincoln  a 
tyrant  and  usurper.” 

Georgiana 

(ScStr:  t.  519  [407];  1.  205.6';  b.  25.2';  dph.  14.9'; 
dr.  over  41') 

Georgiana  was  a brig-rigged,  iron  propeller  of  120 
horsepower  and  had  clipper  bow,  jib,  and  two  masts,  hull 
and  stack  painted  black.  She  was  built  by  the  Lawrie 
shipyard  at  Glasgow — perhaps  under  subcontract  from 
Lairds  of  Birkenhead  (Liverpool) — and  registered  at 
that  port  in  December  1862  as  belonging  to  N.  Mathe- 
son’s  Clyde  service.  The  London  American  took  special 
note  of  her  in  its  28  January  1963  edition  as  a “power- 


ful” steamer  and  remarked  that  her  officers  wore  gold 
lace  on  their  caps,  considered  a sure  indication  she  was 
being  groomed  for  a man-o’-war.  The  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Teneriffe  was  rightly  apprehensive  of  her  as  being 
“evidently  a very  swift  vessel.” 

Attempting  to  run  into  Charleston,  S.C.,  through 
Maffitt’s  Channel  on  19  March  1865,  she  was  spotted 
by  the  yacht  America  which  quickly  brought  gunfire 
from  USS  Wissahickon,  crippling  Georgiana.  Capt.  A. 
B.  Davidson  flashed  a white  light  in  token  of  surrender, 
thus  gaining  time  to  beach  his  ship  in  14  feet  of  water, 
three-quarters  of  a mile  offshore  and  escape  on  the  land 
side  with  all  hands;  this  was  construed  as  “the  most 
consummate  treachery”  by  the  disappointed  blockading 
crew. 

Capt.  Thomas  Turner,  station  commodore,  reported  to 
Admiral  S.  F.  du  Pont  that  Georgiana  was  evidently 
“sent  into  Charleston  to  receive  her  officers,  to  be  fitted 
out  as  a cruiser  there.  She  had  140  men  on  board,  with 
an  armament  of  guns  and  gun  carriages  in  her  hold, 
commanded  by  a British  naval  retired  officer.”  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  dispute  his  facts  or  figures. 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  L.  Davis,  USN,  commanding  Wrssa- 
hickon,  decided  to  set  the  wreck  afire  lest  guerrilla 
bands  from  shore  try  to  salvage  her  or  her  cargo:  she 
burned  for  several  days  accompanied  by  large  explo- 
sions when  lots  of  powder  succumbed  to  the  flames. 

Germantown 

(Sip:  t.  939;  1.  150';  b.  36'9'';  dr.  17';  s.  12  k.;  a. 
unarmed) 

CSS  Germantown,  formerly  the  United  States  22-gun 
sloop-of-war  of  that  name,  was  built  at  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  in  1846.  In  1861  she  lay  at  Gosport  (Nor- 
folk) Navy  Yard  ready  for  sea  but  had  to  be  scuttled 
and  burned  by  the  Federal  Navy,  evacuating  Gosport, 
20-21  April. 

The  Confederates  raised  her  in  June  of  that  year  but 
she  lay  at  anchor  off  Craney  Island  until  May  1862 
when  she  was  filled  with  sand  and  sunk  in  the  Elizabeth 
River  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk. 

She  was  raised  again  by  Federal  forces  in  April  1863. 

Gibraltar,  see  Sumter 
Giraffe,  see  Robert  E.  Lee 

Golden  Age 
(Str) 

Golden  Age  was  probably  in  use  as  an  Army  transport 
in  the  Mississippi  River  area.  She  was  sunk  in  May 
1863  as  an  obstruction  in  the  Yazoo  River  about  15  miles 
below  Fort  Pemberton  to  impede  advancing  Union 
forces. 

She  is  mentioned  as  being  “prepared  with  cotton 
bales”  to  carry  500  soldiers,  in  April  1863. 

Gordon,  see  Theodora 

Gordon  Grant 
(Tug) 

Gordon  Grant  was  used  by  Confederate  army  forces  in 
emplacing  batteries  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  late  in  1861.  She 
also  served  as  a scout  boat  on  the  Mississippi  River 
during  the  early  months  of  1862. 

Gossamer 

(StwStr) 

The  small  steamer  Gossamer  was  used  as  a Confed- 
erate transport  in  Bayou  Teche  during  the  early  months 
of  1863. 
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Governor  Aiken 

Governor  Aiken,  a sailing  ship  which  had  served  as 
United  States  lighthouse  tender  at  Charleston,  was 
seized  by  South  Carolinian  forces  following  that  state’s 
secession  from  the  Union  on  20  December  1860.  She 
was  found  to  be  of  little  value. 


Governor  Milton 

(SwStr:  t.  68;  1.  85';  b.  20';  dph.  4'8") 

Governor  Milton  was  a wooden  river  steamer  seized  by 
the  State  of  Florida  as  G.  W.  Bird,  renamed  and  used  for 
a transport  by  the  Confederacy.  She  was  unarmed  when 
captured  by  a boat  from  USS  Darlington,  7 October 
1862,  in  a creek  above  Hawkinsville,  Fla. 


Governor  Moore 

(SwGbt:  t.  1,215;  cpl.  93;  a.  2 32-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  Governor  Moore  had  been  Southern  S.  S.  Com- 
pany’s Charles  Morgan,  named  for  the  firm’s  founder 
and  built  at  New  York  in  1854  as  a schooner-rigged, 
low  pressure,  walking  beam-engined,  seagoing  steamer. 
She  was  seized  at  New  Orleans  by  Brigadier  General 
Mansfield  Lovell,  CSA,  in  mid-January  1862  “for  the 
public  service.”  As  a gunboat,  renamed  for  the  State’s 
Governor,  her  stem  was  reinforced  for  ramming  by  two 
strips  of  flat  railroad  iron  at  the  waterline,  strapped 
and  bolted  in  place,  with  pine  lumber  and  cotton-bale 
barricades  to  protect  her  boilers. 

The  larger  of  two  similar  cotton-clads  owned  and 
operated  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  Governor  Moore  was 
commanded  for  some  time  by  Lt.  Beverly  Kennon,  CSN, 
then  serving  as  Commander  in  the  Louisiana  Provisional 
Navy  without  pay.  She  distinguished  herself  in  the 
battle  of  24  April  1862,  when  Admiral  Farragut  passed 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  before  dawn  en  route  to 
capture  New  Orleans.  After  a furious  exchange  of 
raking  fire,  Governor  Moore  twice  rammed  USS  Varuna 
and  a third  thrust  from  another  cottonclad  forced 
Varuna  aground.  Next  attacking  Cayuga,  Governor 
Moore  exposed  herself  to  fire  from  most  of  the  Union 
flotilla.  With  practically  her  whole  upper  hamper  shot 
away  and  64  men  dead  or  dying,  she  went  out  of  com- 
mand, drifting  helplessly  to  shore,  where  her  captain, 
pilot,  and  a seaman  set  her  afire.  Governor  Moore  blew 
up  while  they  and  three  other  survivors  were  being  cap- 
tured by  Oneida’s  boats  to  be  imprisoned  on  board 
Colorado;  two-thirds  of  the  two  dozen  or  more  crew 
members  escaped  into  the  marshes,  the  rest  being  cap- 
tured by  other  ships’  launches ; no  one  drowned. 

“The  pennant  and  remains  of  the  ensign  were  never 
hauled  down,”  wrote  Kennon  from  Colorado.  “The 
flames  that  lit  our  decks  stood  faithful  sentinels  over 
their  halyards  until  they,  like  the  ship,  were  entirely 
consumed.  I burned  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Our  colors 
were  shot  away  three  times.  I hoisted  them  myself 
twice;  finally  every  stripe  was  taken  out  of  the  flag, 
leaving  a small  constellation  of  four  little  stars  only, 
which  showed  to  our  enemy  how  bravely  we  had  de- 
fended them.”  (The  flag  referred  to  was  the  Louisiana 
State  banner.) 


Governor  Morehead 

(StwStr) 

Governor  Morehead,  a fast  river  steamer,  was  used  by 
the  Confederates  as  a tow  boat  and  transport  in  the 
area  of  the  Pamlico  and  Neuse  Rivers,  N.C.  She  was 
destroyed  by  Union  army  forces  under  Gen.  E.  E.  Potter, 
USA,  in  July  1863. 


Grampus 

(StwGbt:  t.  352;  a.  2 brass  12-pdr.) 

Grampus,  a stern-wheeler,  served  with  Confederate 
army  forces  as  a scout  boat  and  transport  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Late  in  March  1862  she  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defense  of  Island  No.  10  where  the  Confederates 
finally  sank  her  to  prevent  capture,  7 April.  Captain 
Marsh  Miller  was  in  command.  The  Union  Gunboat 
Flotilla  set  out  to  raise  her  during  May  1862  and  did  so 
but  she  is  believed  to  be  the  Grampus  No.  2 which 
burned  the  following  11  January. 


Grand  Bay 

(StwStr:  t.  135;  1.  121';  b.  26';  dr.  4') 

Grand  Bay  was  built  in  1857  at  Mobile,  Ala.  Taken 
into  the  Texas  Marine  Department  [See  Annex  III]  to 
assist  in  defending  the  coastal  waters  of  that  State,  she 
was  employed  as  a transport  in  the  Sabine  River  and 
Sabine  Lake  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


Grand  Duke 

(SwStr:  t.  508;  1.  205';  b.  35';  dr.  7'6") 

Grand  Duke,  a steamer  built  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in 
1859,  was  outfitted  as  a cotton-clad  gunboat  for  service 
with  the  Confederate  army  in  February  1863.  She  trans- 
ported troops  to  Fort  Taylor,  La.,  late  in  February.  On 
14  April  1863  she  was  in  company  with  the  steamer 
Mary  T.,  and  ram  Queen  of  the  West  when  they  were 
taken  under  attack  on  the  Atchafalaya  River,  La.,  by 
Union  vessels  Estrella,  Calhoun,  and  Arizona.  Her 
speed,  turning  power,  and  superior  piloting  allowed 
Grand  Duke  to  escape  up  river. 

On  4 May  1863  Grand  Duke  and  Mary  T.  were  taking 
on  guns,  ordnance  stores,  and  other  public  property 
prior  to  the  evacuation  of  Fort  De  Russy,  La.,  when  a 
Union  reconnaissance  force  that  included  Albatross, 
Estrella  and  Arizona  hove  into  view.  In  the  ensuing 
hour-long  engagement,  each  of  the  principal  contestants 
sustained  damage,  but  the  Union  ships  withdrew,  allow- 
ing the  Confederates  to  remove  their  materiel  further 
up  the  Red  River  and  to  delay  the  Federal  advance  by 
obstructing  the  river.  Grand  Duke  was  ordered  to 
Shreveport,  La.,  where  she  burned  late  in  1863. 


Governor  Moore  (Side-wheel  gunboat) 
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Grand  Era 

(Str) 

Grand  Era  was  armed  and  outfitted  with  cotton- 
cladding for  use  as  a tender  in  the  Red  River  area.  She 
was  a unit  of  the  Confederate  squadron  under  Maj.  J.  L. 
Brent,  CSA,  that  included  the  rams  Queen  of  the  West, 
and  Webb,  and  the  boarding  ship  Dr.  Beatty,  ordered  to 
attack  USS  Indianola.  In  the  evening  of  24  February 
1863  the  battle  was  joined  near  New  Carthage,  Miss. 
Tender  Grand  Era  came  down  carrying  troops  for 
boarding  but  they  proved  unnecessary  to  the  success  of 
the  mission.  When  the  Union  crew  wisely  allowed  the 
heavily  damaged  Indianola  to  fill  with  water  and  sink, 
Grand  Era  received  prisoners  on  board. 

Confederate  interest  in  raising  and  restoring'  the 
valuable  Indianola  was  demonstrated  in  feverish  efforts, 
joined  by  Grand  Era,  but  a clever  Union  ruse  foiled  the 
project.  The  Federals  floated  a barge,  disguised  as  a 
gunboat,  down  near  the  site  where  work  was  proceeding. 
The  working  party  at  once  abandoned  the  effort  and 
departed  in  the  ships  present.  They  later  returned  only 
to  eventually  destroy  their  valuable  prize. 

Granite  City 

(SwStr:  t.  450(463);  1.  160';  b.  23';  dph.  9'2";  dr.  5'6"; 
a.  6 24-pdr.  how.,  1 24-pdr.  r.,  1 20-pdr.  r.) 

* Granite  City  was  an  iron  sideAyheeler  which  the  Con- 
federates recaptured  6 May  1864  at  Calcasieu  Pass,  La. 
USS  Tioga  had  caught  her  off  Eleuthera  I.  in  the 
Bahamas,  22  March  1863,  under  Capt.  John  McEwan 
and  in  British  disguise.  The  U.S.  Navy  bought  Granite 
City  from  the  New  York  prize  court  for  $55,000. 

Working  for  the  Confederacy  again  in  April  1864,  she 
was  disarmed  and  loaded  at  Galveston.  She  ran  out  of 
the  Calcasieu  River,  20  January  1865,  only  to  be  chased 
ashore  next  day  by  Penguin  off  Velasco,  Tex.;  this  time 
she  is  believed  to  have  broken  up.  It  is  believed  that  by 
this  time  she  had  actually  been  renamed  Three  Marys. 

Great  Republic 

(Str) 

Great  Republic,  a Confederate  cotton-clad  steamer 
rigged  for  boarding  purposes  and  sharpshooters,  was 


captured  by  units  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  in  late 
summer  of  1864.  Later  she  was  placed  in  service  by 
Union  army  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Grey  Cloud 

(Str) 

Grey  Cloud,  a Confederate  transport  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Ship  Island  in 
July  1861  and  eluded  capture  by  running  into  Biloxi  on 
11  December  1861.  By  the  following  July  she  had  been 
captured  and  placed  in  service  by  Union  forces. 

Greyhound 

(Sc Str:  t.  290  [400]) 

Greyhound  was  “a  three-masted  propeller”,  known 
also  as  “a  fast  sailer”  and  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
red  streak  along  her  light  lead  colored  hull;  she  was 
built  in  Liverpool  in  1863.  Whether  Henry  Lafone,  Con- 
federate agent  in  Nassau,  managed  her  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  owned  part  or  all  of  her  has  not  been  esta- 
blished, but  she  did  carry  Government  cargo  and  is 
here  assumed  to  have  acted  as  a public  vessel. 

She  left  Liverpool  for  the  Confederacy  5 January 
1864  on  her  maiden  voyage,  and  ran  between  there  and 
the  British  islands  nearby.  Commanded  by  “Captain 
Henry”,  more  accurately  known  as  Lt.  George  Henry 
Bier,  CSN,  on  9 May  1864  she  ran  out  of  Wilmington, 
N.C.,  with  820  bales  of  cotton,  35  tons  of  tobacco  and 
25  casks  of  turpentine — presumably  to  pay  for  Con- 
federate ships  of  her  type  being  built  in  Britain.  Cap- 
tured next  day  by  USS  Connecticut,  she  became  cele- 
brated as  the  ship  that  carried  a mysterious  “Mrs. 
Lewis”,  soon  recognized  as  “the  famous  rebel  lady, 
Miss  Belle  Boyd,  and  her  servant”;  Belle  was  a South- 
ern heroine  and  Government  agent  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Union  before. 

“Captain  Henry,”  commanding  Greyhound,  was  recog- 
nized also — as  late  Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy.  The  prize 
master,  Acting  Ensign  Samuel  Harding,  Jr.,  USN,  who 
took  Greyhound  to  Boston,  was  persuaded  by  his  charm- 
ing prisoner  to  let  Captain  Bier  escape  from  Boston  to 
Canada;  for  this  Harding  was  dismissed  from  the  Navy 
in  disgrace  but  eventually  married  Belle  Boyd  in  Eng- 
land. 


Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
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Greyhound  and  cargo  were  assessed  at  $484,000  in 
prize  money.  Some  sources  indicate  this  was  the  Grey- 
hound that  became  General  Ben  Butler’s  floating  head- 
quarters on  the  James  in  the  late  fall  of  1864  and  that  on 
her  Butler  visited  Admiral  Porter  at  Dutch  Gap.  Grey- 
hound being  faster  than  Porter’s  Malvern  at  this  period, 
Butler  gave  the  admiral  a ride  to  Fortress  Monroe  to 
confer  with  Asst.  Secretary  Gustavus  V.  Fox.  Admiral 
Porter  mentioned  in  his  memoirs  that  Greyhound  “de- 
served her  name,  for  she  was  a long,  lean-looking  craft 
and  the  fastest  steamer  on  the*  river.”  But  not  much 
longer;  Porter  relives  her  dramatic  last  trip:  a few 
miles  below  Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.,  a “torpedo”  blew 
out  the  engine  room  and  set  the  ship  afire,  the  admiral, 
general,  their  staffs  and  the  crew  barely  escaping  as 
Greyhound  was  “wrapped  in  flames  from  one  end  to 
another”  in  a final  “grand  spectacle.”  Some  Southern 
saboteurs  had  planted  one  or  more  torpedos  in  the 
bunkers  camouflaged  as  chunks  of  coal,  which  the 
stokers  dutifully  shoveled  into  the  fires. 


Crosse  Tete,  see  Maurepas 


Gunnison 

(ScTug:  t.  64;  1.  70';  b.  15';  dph.  7';  cpl.  10;  a.  2 6-pdr., 
1 spar  torpedo) 

Probably  built  in  Philadelphia  and  first  owned  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  Gunnison  became  the  Cenfederate  privateer 
A.  C.  Gunnison  [See  Annex  I],  commissioned  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  on  25  May  1861  and  commanded  by  Capt.  P.  G. 
Cook,  a part  owner.  Sometime  in  1862  she  was  acquired 
by  the  Confederate  Navy  and  fitted  out  as  a dispatch 
and  torpedo  boat,  carrying  150  pounds  of  powder  on  a 
spar  over  her  bow.  Her  upperworks  were  protected  by 
boiler  iron  sheathing. 

Gunnison  was  commanded  first  by  Acting  Master’s 
Mate  F.  M.  Tucker,  CSN,  and  after  9 November  1863  by 
Midshipman  E.  A.  Swain,  CSN.  Plans  for  her  to  attack 
Colorado,  one  of  the  Mobile  Bay  blockade  ships,  fell 
through.  She  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Navy 
in  April,  1865  and  kept  in  naval  rather  than  army  serv- 
ice as  a good  example,  in  Rear  Adm.  H.  K.  Thatcher’s 
phrase,  “of  the  heavier  class  of  vessels.” 


H.  D.  Meats 

(StwStr:  t.  338) 

H.  D.  Mears,  also  known  as  Meats  and  Meares,  and 
not  infrequently  confused  in  Union  dispatches  with  the 
Mars,  was  built  in  1860  at  Wheeling,  Va.  She  was 
among  the  Confederate  steamers  active  in  western 
waters  through  August  1863  when  the  Confederates 
scuttled  her  in  the  Sunflower  River  to  escape  capture  by 
Porter’s  forces. 


H.  J.  King,  see  Henry  J.  King 


H,  L.  Hunley 

(SS:  1.  40';  b.  3%';  dph.  4';  s.  2%  mph.;  cpl.  9)1 2 
(SS:  1.  30';  b.  4';  dph.  5';  s.  4 mph.;  cpl.  9)* 

The  submarine  H.  L.  Hunley  was  privately  built  in  the 
spring  of  1863  in  the  machine  sho[)  of  Park  and  Lyons, 
Mobile,  Ala.,  under  the  direction  of  Confederate  Army 
Engineers,  Lt.  W.  A.  Alexander  and  G.  E.  Dixon,  21st 

1 McClintock,  James  R.,  in  a letter  to  Matthew  F.  Maury.  1868,  in 
a collection  of  Matthew  F.  Maury’s  papers,  Vol.  46,  Folios  9087 
through  9094,  Library  of  Congress. 

2 Alexander.  William  A.  "The  Hunley”,  in  the  Mobile  Daily  Herald, 
July  6,  1902;  contains  author's  recollection  of  ship’s  dimensions. 


Alabama  Volunteer  Regiment,  from  plans  furnished  by 
Horace  L.  Hunley,  James  R.  McClintock  and  Baxter 
Watson. 

H.  L.  Hunley  was  fashioned  from  a cylindrical  iron 
steam  boiler  as  the  main  center  section,  with  tapered 
ends  added,  and  expressly  built  for  hand-power.  She 
was  designed  for  a crew  of  9 persons,  eight  to  turn  the 
hand-cranked  propellor  and  one  to  steer  and  direct  the 
boat.  A true  submarine,  she  was  equipped  with  ballast 
tanks  at  each  tapered  end  which  could  be  flooded  by 
valves  or  pumped  dry  by  hand  pumps.  Iron  weights 
were  bolted  as  extra  ballast  to  the  underside  of  her 
hull ; these  could  be  dropped  off  by  unscrewing  the  heads 
of  the  bolts  from  inside  the  submarine  if  she  needed 
additional  buoyancy  to  rise  in  an  emergency.  H.  L. 
Hunley  was  equipped  with  a mercury  depth  gage,  was 
steered  by  a compass  when  submerged,  and  light  was 
provided  by  a candle  whose  dying  flame  would  also  warn 
of  dwindling  air  supply.  When  near  the  surface,  two 
hollow  pipes  equipped  with  stop  cocks  could  be  raised 
above  the  surface  to  admit  air.  Glass  portholes  in  the 
combings  of  her  two  manholes  were  used  to  sight  from 
when  operating  near  the  surface  with  only  the  manholes 
protruding  above  the  water.  Her  original  armament 
was  a floating  copper  cylinder  torpedo  with  flaring 
triggers  which  was  towed  some  200  feet  astern,  the  sub- 
marine to  dive  beneath  the  target  ship,  surface  on  the 
other  side,  and  continue  on  course  until  the  torpedo 
struck  the  ship  and  exploded. 

After  successful  trials  under  Lieutenant  Dixon  in 
Mobile  Bay,  General  Beauregard  ordered  railway  agents 
on  7 August  1863  to  expedite  H.  L.  Hunley  to  Charles- 
ton for  the  defense  of  that  city.  She  arrived  in  Charles- 
ton on  two  flat-cars  and  under  the  management  of  part- 
owners,  B.  A.  Whitney,  J.  R.  McClintock,  B.  Watson  and 
others  unknown.  B.  A.  Whitney  was  a member  of  the 
Secret  Service  Corps  of  the  Confederate  States  Army, 
his  compensation  to  be  half  the  value  of  any  Union 
property  destroyed  by  torpedoes  or  submarine  devices. 

Finding  the  intended  target,  Union  blockader  New 
Ironsides,  in  too  shallow  water  for  the  submarine  to 
pass  beneath  her  keel,  the  torpedo-on-a-towline  was 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a spar  torpedo  which  was  a 
copper  cylinder  holding  90  pounds  of  powder  and 
equipped  with  a barbed  spike.  The  submarine  would 
drive  the  torpedo  into  the  target  by  ramming,  back 
away,  and  by  a line  attached  to  the  trigger,  explode  the 
charge  from  a safe  distance.  The  submarine  was  based 
at  Battery  Marshall,  Beach  Inlet,  Sullivan’s  Island,  in 
Charleston  Harbor  where  smooth  waters  of  interior 
channels  were  particularly  favorable  to  the  operations 
of  the  under-powered  submarine  which  could  at  best, 
make  only  about  four  knots  in  smooth  water. 

H.  L.  Hunley  was  soon  given  to  a volunteer  crew  of 
Confederate  sailors  commanded  by  Lt.  J.  A.  Payne, 
CSN,  of  CSS  Chicora. 

After  several  dives  about  the  harbor  on  29  August 
1863,  the  submarine  moored  by  lines  fastened  to  steamer 
Etiwan  at  the  dock  at  Fort  Johnson.  The  steamer-unex- 
pectedly  moved  away  from  the  dock,  drawing  H.  L. 
Hunley  on  her  side  and  she  filled  and  went  down.  Five 
seamen  of  the  CSS  Chicora  were  officially  reported  to 
have  drowned  but  Lieutenant  Payne  and  two  others 
escaped.  The  submarine  was  raised,  and  on  21  Septem- 
ber 1863,  turned  over  to  Horace  L.  Hunley  for  fitting 
out  and  manning.  He  brought  a crew  from  Mobile 
which  had  previous  experience  in  handling  the  sub- 
marine and  was  to  be  headed  by  Lt.  G.  E.  Dixon,  21st 
Alabama  Volunteers,  CSA. 

In  the  absence  of  Lieutenant  Dixon,  15  October  1863, 
Hunley  took  charge  of  the  submarine  for  practice  dives 
under  the  Receiving  Ship  Indian  Chief.  After  several 
successful  dives,  the  submarine  again  went  under  Indian 
Chief  but  air  bubbles  traced  the  downward  course  of  the 
submarine  which  failed  to  surface.  Hunley  and  his 
entire  crew  of  seven  lost  their  lives  as  the  water  was 
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nine  fathoms  deep  and  nothing  could  immediately  be 
done  to  aid  them. 

H.  L.  Hunley  was  raised  and  reconditioned  by  Lt.  G.  E. 
Dixon  and  Lt.  W.  A.  Alexander  but  General  Beauregard 
refused  to  permit  her  to  dive  again.  She  was  fitted  with 
a “Lee  spar-torpedo”  and  adjusted  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face, being  ballasted  down  so  that  only  her  manholes 
showed  above  the  water.  For  more  than  3 months  the 
submarine  went  out  an  average  of  4 nights  a week  from 
Battery  Marshall,  Beach  Inlet,  Sullivan’s  Island.  Steer- 
ing compass  bearings  taken  from  the  beach  on  Federal 
ships  taking  anchor  for  the  night,  she  failed  time  and 
time  again  because  of  circumstances:  the  distance  of 
the  closest  blockader  often  6 to  7 miles  away,  the  condi- 
tions of  tide,  wind  and  sea,  or  physical  exhaustion  of  her 
crew  who  sometimes  found  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
swept  out  to  sea  in  the  underpowered  craft. 

Then  on  the  night  of  17  February  1864  she  found  her 
destiny  in  the  Federal  steam  sloop-of-war  Housatonic 
anchored  in  about  27  feet  of  water  some  2 miles  from 
Battery  Marshall  in  the  north  channel  entrance  to 
Charleston  Harbor.  Approaching  silently  through  calm 
waters,  H.  L.  Hunley  made  a daring  attack  in  bright 
moonlight  and  approached  within  a hundred  yards  of 
the  blockader  before  Housatonic’s  lookouts  spied  the 
Confederate  craft.  By  the  time  observers  determined 
she  was  not  a log  or  other  harmless  object,  she  was  so 
close  that  the  heavy  guns  of  Housatonic  could  not  be 
depressed  sufficiently  to  come  to  bear.  She  approached 
the  keel  of  her  victim  at  right  angles  and  came  under 
small  arms  fire  from  the  watch  officers  and  men  of  the 
Housatonic. 

Housatonic  slipped  her  cable  in  great  haste  to  try 
to  back  away.  Her  maneuver  proved  vain  as  H.  L. 
Hunley’s  torpedo  struck  home  under  water  just  abaft 
the  mizzenmast.  There  was  a stunning  crash  of  timbers 
and  a muffled  explosion  like  the  report  of  a 12-pound 
howitzer  and  a severe  shock.  Some  of  Housatonic’s 
crew  reported  pieces  of  timber  hurtling  to  the  top  of 
the  mizzenmast  itself  while  a dark  column  of  smoke  rose 
high  in  the  sky.  Housatonic,  in  shallow  water,  settled 
rapidly  to  the  bottom  as  all  her  crew,  save  five  who  were 
killed  by  drowning  or  explosion,  scrambled  to  the  safety 
of  the  rigging  which  remained  above  the  water’s  surface. 

H.  L.  Hunley  failed  to  return  from  her  mission.  The 
exact  cause  of  her  loss  is  not  known ; she  may  have  gone 
down  beneath  Housatonic;  or  in  backing  away,  been 
swamped  by  waves  caused  by  her  sinking  victim;  or  she 
may  have  been  swept  out  to  sea.  In  giving  their  lives 
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the  heroic  crew  wrote  a new  page  in  history — the  first 
submarine  to  sink  a warship  in  combat — and  cast  a 
shadow  far  ahead  to  the  enormous  new  power  of  sea- 
power  in  undersea  war. 


H.  R.  W.  Hill 

(SwStr:  t.  602) 

H.  R.  W.  Hill,  also  known  as  Hill,  was  built  in  1852  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  employed  by  the  Confederates  as 
a transport  in  the  Mississippi  River  area.  Under  Cap- 
tain Newell  she  participated  in  the  Battle  of  Belmont, 
Mo.,  on  7 November  1861.  As  part  of  the  force  under 
Maj.  Gen.  L.  Polk,  CSA,  she  stood  fearlessly  at  her  post 
while  under  heavy  Union  fire  ready  to  transport  troops 
back  and  forth  across  the  river  in  the  course  of  the 
battle.  H.  R.  W.  Hill  fell  into  Union  hands  at  the  Battle 
of  Memphis  on  6 June  1862. 


Habana,  see  Sumter 


Halifax 
(StGbt:  1.  91') 

Halifax,  a steam  towboat  completing  as  a gunboat  at 
the  Confederate  Navy  Yard,  Halifax,  N.C.,  was  taken 
captive  on  the  ways,  12  May  1865,  when  forces  under 
Comdr.  W.  H.  Macomb,  USN,  in  Shamrock  advanced  up 
the  Roanoke  River.  Commodore  Macomb  commended 
Carpenter  Mark  W.  Paul,  USN,  “who  managed,  with 
the  small  means  at  his  command,  to  launch  this  craft 
without  any  injury,  though  on  account  of  the  low  state 
of  the  river  the  vessel  was  full  30  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water  and  only  a few  yards  distant  from  the 
bank.  The  ways  he  constructed  are  200  feet  long  and 
very  steep.” 

She  was  towed  to  Norfolk  by  Ceres  about  25  June  and 
was  in  Philadelphia  18  July.  Halifax  does  not  appear 
further  in  published  naval  records. 


Hallie  Jackson 
(PvtrBrig) 

Privateer  brig  Hallie  Jackson  is  alleged  to  have  been 
built  in  1860  of  the  strongest  available  materials — 
white  and  live  oak,  copper  fastened — to  the  specifica- 
tions of  a B.  S.  Sanchez  of  Savannah.  Sanchez  applied 
for  a letter  of  marque  18  April  1861,  one  of  the  first  two 
citizens  to  do  so  under  President  Jefferson  Davis’  17 
April  proclamation,  although  he  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence for  selling  Hallie  Jackson  for  $9,000  “as  a coast 
guard.”  [cf.  Annex  I] 

More  important,  there  seems  to  be  no  particular 
reason  to  challenge  Mr.  Sanchez’  claim  that,  “This 
vessel  has  the  exalted  honor  of  having  hoisted  the  first 
Confederate  flag  within  the  limits  of  a foreign  country 
. . . for  one  week  while  in  the  port  of  Matanzas 
[Cuba]  . . . although  not  yet  recognized,  it  was  re- 
spected.” 

But  Hallie  Jackson  never  got  back  to  Georgia  to  arm: 
en  route  she  was  captured  by  USS  Union  and  sent  to 
New  York  for  condemnation  by  the  prize  court. 


Hampton 

(ScGbt:  dp.  166;  1.  106';  b.  21';  dph.  8';  dr.  5'; 
cl.  Hampton) 

CSS  Hampton  was  a wooden  gunboat  built  at  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  in  1862  and  based  there  until  May  when  the 
yard  was  abandoned  and  the  fleet  moved  up  the  James 
River.  With  Lt.  J.  S.  Maury,  CSN,  in  command,  Hamp- 
ton participated  in  significant  river  actions  including 
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the  battle  at  Dutch  Gap  cn  13  August  1864;  operations 
against  Fort  Harrison,  29  September-1  October;  and 
the  engagement  at  Chaffin’s  Bluff,  22  October. 

Hampton  was  burned  by  the  Confederates  as  they 
evacuated  Richmond  on  3 April  1865. 

Hampton  Class:  Known  as  “Maury  Gunboats,”  100  of 
which  were  planned — brain  children  of  Comdr.  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury,  CSN,  the  father  of  hydrography. 
These  “Jeffersonian-type”  gunboats  were  a “contempor- 
ary manifestation  of  a recurrent  theory  that  wars  may 
be  fought  economically  with  mosquito  fleets.”  Flag 
Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  USN,  wrote  Secretary 
Welles,  14  February  1862,  “I  forward  herewith  a very 
remarkable  letter  [19  January]  from  Mr.  M.  F.  Maury, 
late  of  our  Navy,  to  Flag  Officer  Lynch,  which  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  gentleman  when 
his  vessel,  the  Sea  Bird,  was  captured  by  our  forces  . . . 
[Enclosure:  Comdr.  George]  ‘Minor  has  the  guns  in 
hand;  most  of  the  engines  and  boilers  are  provided  for, 
and  by  the  end  of  this  week  I hope  to  be  able  to  say 
that  in  90  days  or  less  all  the  hulls  will  be  ready  for  the 
machinery  . . . for  100  steam  launches  ...  A call  has 
been  made  upon  the  Army  for  a transfer  to  us  of  all  the 
sailors  in  the  State  [N.C.],  and  a law  has  been  passed 
offering  a bounty  of  $50  . . . also  a law  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  50  lieutenants  and  masters  . . . considering  . . . 
that  all  the  vessels  are  steamers  of  the  same  model, 
and  that  they  are  intended  for  bay  and  river  navigation 
only,  I think  that  we  can  manufacture  a pretty  good  set 
of  officers  and  capital  guns’  crews  ...  I expect  my  son 
John  [v.  penult,  para,  supra],  your  pet,  here  in  a day 
or  two.  I shall  propose  to  him  to  try  for  a master’s 
place  in  one  of  these  boats  ...  At  any  rate,  if  you  can 
take  him  as  a supernumerary  and  work  him  up  as  a 
middy,  requiring  him  to  do  any  and  everything,  it  will 
be  the  “very  dandy”  . . . The  boat  that  is  at  present 
proposed  as  the  model  for  all,  is  21  feet  beam,  112  feet 
long,  and  6 feet  draft,  with  171  tons  and  an  armament 
of  a 9-inch  gun  forward  and  a 32-pounder  aft.  I am 
protesting  with  all  my  might  against  such  a large  boat 
and  such  a feeble  stem  gun.’  ” 

Surprisingly,  no  drawings  have  come  to  light  to  sup- 
port the  very  detailed  specifications  extant,  despite  the 
notation  thereon  that  “the  inboard  plans  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Department,”  for  many  sets  must  have 
been  issued.  Individual  yards  may  have  made  minor 
modifications,  but  nothing  aproaching  what  Maury  him- 
self sought.  Only  Hampton  and  N ansemond  saw  service, 
Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  others-  being  burned  on  the 


stocks.  Such  mass  production  of  “standard  ships”  as 
Maury  desired  was  not  achieved  until  1918. 

N.B. : Sec.  Mallory  to  Pres.  Davis,  29  Mar  ’62  recommends  that  the 
‘‘$2,000,000  appropriated  for  the  [Maury]  gunboats  ...  be  expended 
upon  building  iron-clad  vessels  ; and  I suggest  . . . the  expediency  of 
completing  those  vessels  already  commenced  according  to  the  original 
design  but  of  making  iron-clad  gunboats  of  the  others  as  far  as  the 
appropriation  will  allow.  Fifteen  of  these  boats  have  been  commenced 
— these  vessels  cannot  advantageously  be  plated — but  will  be  service- 
able as  originally  designed.” 

Hannah 

(Sch) 

Hannah  was  an  armed  schooner  under  Captain  Jack 
Sands,  CSA.  She  attempted  to  get  over  the  reef  into 
Nueces  Bay  on  12  October  1862  when  the  Federal  fleet 
advanced  on  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  Finding  the  channel 
made  dangerously  narrow  by  a grounded  steamer  which 
was  reportedly  loaded  with  powder,  Sands  was  unable 
to  enter  the  bay  and  ran  Hannah  ashore  about  7 miles 
above  Corpus  Christi.  A party  of  unarmed  men  were 
driven  away  from  salvage  efforts  by  shots  from  a 
Federal  ship  which  anchored  400  yards  out  and  com- 
menced manning  a boat  to  land  an  armed  party.  Fear- 
ing this  party  would  cut  out  Hannah,  Captain  Sands 
immediately  fired  her  and  she  was  consumed. 

Hansa 

(SwStr:  t.  257;  s.  12  k.) 

Hansa  was  operated  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
(cf.  Don  supra),  running  to  Havana  and  Nassau  for 
munitions  out  of  Wilmington.  She  was  commanded  by 
Captains  James  E.  Randle,  T.  Atkinson  and  Murray 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  which  it  may  be  assumed 
that  she  survived,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  She  had  two  stacks  and  must  have  been  a fast 
steamer  when  acquired  by  the  Confederates,  but  she 
appears  to  have  fouled  her  boilers — by  February  1864, 
if  not  earlier — and  may  have  been  retired  to  less  haz- 
ardous service;  many  steamers  ruined  their  tubes  by 
burning  turpentine  soaked  cotton  from  their  cargo  to 
get  steam  for  flank  speed  in  a dire  extremity  such  as 
might  be  encountered  any  or  every  run  through  the 
blockade. 

Harmony 

(SwTtug:  t.  78;  a.  2 32-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  Harmony,  a small  steam  tug  built  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1859,  was  placed  under  exclusive  control  of 
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A.  B.  Fairfax,  Confederate  Inspector  General  of  Naval 
Ordnance  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  24  April  1861  and 
was  used  primarily  for  ordnance  transport  throughout 
the  war;  Flag  Officer  Forrest,  CSN,  wrote  in  September 
1861,  “Her  services  are  indispensable  as  an  ordnance 
transportation  boat.” 

On  30  August  1861  Commander  Fairfax  took  com- 
mand, armed  her  with  a rifled  gun  and  attacked  sloop-of- 
war  Savannah,  riding  at  anchor  off  Newport  News. 
Harmony  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  Savannah 
who  was  unable  to  train  her  guns  effectively  upon  her 
attacker. 

Harriet  Lane 

Miss  Lane  was  Pres.  Franklin  Buchanan’s  niece  and  acted  as  First 
Lady  in  the  White  House  during  the  administration  of  America’s  only 
bachelor  First  Executive. 

( SwStr : t.  674;  1.  180';  b.  30';  dr.  12'6";  s.  11  k.;  a.  3 9”, 
2 24-pdr.,  1 30-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  Harriet  Lane  was  built  for  the  United  States 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  in  1857-58  by  the  celebrated 
William  H.  Webb,  New  York,  and  was  the  only  steam 
vessel  in  that  service  at  the  time.  Taken  over  by  the 
Navy  on  17  September  1861,  she  performed  valiant 
service  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
coast  of  Texas.  Following  the  battle  at  Galveston  on  1 
January  1863  in  which  her  commanding  officer,  Comdr. 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  USN,  was  killed,  she  surren- 
dered to  the  Confederates. 

The  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  turned  Harriet 
Lane  over  to  the  Confederate  Navy  Department,  and 
Lt.  J.  N.  Barney,  CSN,  was  given  command.  She  served 
with  the  Confederate  Army’s  Marine  Department  of 
Texas  [See  Annex  III]  until  31  March  1863  when  all 
naval  officers  were  detached  and  she  was  turned  back  to 
the  Confederate  War  Department. 

Early  in  1864  she  was  converted  into  a blockade 
runner  to  carry  cotton  to  Havana  to  pay  for  war  sup- 
plies. She  lay  in  wait  at  Galveston  until  30  April  to 
escape,  arriving  safely,  only  to  remain  idle  at  Havana 
the  duration  of  the  war  under  the  name  Lavinia. 

In  1867,  recovered  from  Cuba  and  taken  to  New  York, 
she  was  converted  from  brigantine  to  bark  rig  and 
named  Elliott  Richie.  In  1884,  being  water  logged,  she 
was  abandoned  off  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 

Harriet  Pinckney 

(ScBrig:  t.  715[682];  1.  190';  b.  28'5";  dph.  17'5”) 

Harriet  Pinckney  (more  often  spelled  Pinkney  in  of- 
ficial naval  records)  was  a fast,  new,  British  brig  of 
iron  with  coppered  bottom  and  a 90-horsepower  auxiliary 
steam  engine ; she  was  completed  in  Richardsons  yard  at 
Middlesborough  in  Yorkshire,  23  July  1862,  registered 
at  London  next  day  and  was  alleged  to  have  done  18 
knots  on  her  builders’  trials.  Because  of  her  speed  and 
other  characteristics  she  was  immediately  bought  up  by 
Confederate  agents  working  through  Fraser,  Tren- 
holm  & Co.,  Liverpool,  and  Comdr.  James  D.  Bulloch, 
CSN,  as  secretly  as  possible.  Her  “owner,”  therefore, 
was  a “Mr.  Thomas  Sterling  Begbie  of  4 Mansion  House 
Place,  London,”  to  whom  Lloyd’s  Register  adds  a “Mr. 
R.  Hamilton”  [cf.  Agrippina],  But  “Begbie”  was  a red 
light  to  Consul  F.  H.  Morse,  who  lost  no  time  in  relaying 
the  new  Confederate  steamer’s  particulars  to  Wash- 
ington : he  described  her  as  having  “one  deck,  two  masts, 
brig  rig,  elliptic  stern,  clench  build,  no  gallery,  no  head ; 
iron  frame.”  He  also  seemed  to  be  aware  that  she 
promptly  loaded  24,000  rifles,  18  cannon  and  a cargo 
of  other  vital  munitions  in  the  Thames,  transhipped 
from  the  Sylph,  just  in  from  Hamburg,  and  was  off 
about  9 August  for  Bermuda. 

On  8th  and  9th  August  1862,  assiduous  Consul  Morse 
sent  Secretary  of  State  Seward  sketches  and  descrip- 
tions of  a new  mine  which  he  thought  “H.P.,”  as  she  was 
frequently  called,  would  certainly  be  carrying:  these 


“infernal  machines  or  torpedoes”  were  “an  invention 
for  destroying  ships  in  harbor”  and  he  warned  that  “if 
the  explosion  takes  place  at  the  right  distance,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  most  horrible.”  The  horrendous  con- 
traptions employed  an  unknown  “poisonous  fluid  and 
explosive  balls  filled  with  poisonous  matter.”  While  it 
is  doubtful  that  this  intelligence  was  released  in  Ber- 
muda, “H.P.”  caused  a considerable  stir  there  on  5 
October  when  the  whole  populace  turned  out  to  watch 
her  and  fellow  blockade-runner  Minho  try  to  escape,  only 
to  be  chased  back  into  port  by  USS  Sonoma,  there  for 
that  purpose. 

Harriet  Pinckney  was  diverted  from  her  transport 
functions  through  the  blockade  when  a tender  was 
chosen  for  CSS  Rappahannock  (q.v.)  but  when  the 
raider  was  held  indefinitely  in  port  at  Brest,  “H.P.”  was 
no  longer  seen  in  the  area  and  presumably  disappeared 
back  into  the  demimonde  of  the  blockade  runner  to  de- 
liver essential  cargoes  to  the  Confederacy. 


Hart 

(Str) 

Hart,  an  iron-clad  steamer  under  Lt.  E.  Montague, 
CSA,  transported  stores,  ordnance  and  troops  in  support 
of  Camp  Bisland  on  Bayou  Teche  and  in  Berwick  Bay, 
La.  On  1 November  1862  she  gallantly  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Confederate  gunboat  J.  A.  Cotton  in  her 
unequal  contest  with  Federal  gunboats  until  ordered  to 
resume  her  tow  of  a government  sugar  barge  up  Bayou 
Teche.  Later  in  the  month  she  transported  from  Camp 
Bisland  to  Petite  Anse  Island,  four  guns  of  a Confeder- 
ate army  battery  for  operations  against  Federal  gun- 
boats. She  was  sunk  on  14  April  1863  to  avoid  capture 
when  Camp  Bisland,  Bayou  Teche,  La.,  fell  to  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Federal  gunboats  and  troops  under  Maj. 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  USA.  On  28  July  1863,  an  intelli- 
gence report  from  USS  Clifton  stated  that  Hart  had 
been  nearly  raised  but  sunk  again  on  reappearance  of 
the  Federal  gunboats. 


Hartford  City 
(Str:  t.  150) 

Hartford  City  was  a small  river  steamer  built  at 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  in  1856  and  first  homeported  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  In  May  1862  she  was  impressed  into 
Confederate  service  out  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to  tow  rafts 
and  other  craft  for  obstruction  of  Union  gunboat  navi- 
gation in  the  Yazoo  River.  She  later  transported  sup- 
plies out  of  that  same  Confederate  base,  but  sought 
refuge  in  the  Yalobusha  in  July  1863  as  the  Federal 
fleet  took  over  control  of  the  Yazoo.  On  18  July  1863 
Capt.  A.  H.  Forrest,  CSA,  at  Carrollton,  Miss.,  was 
ordered  to  send  a detachment  to  burn  the  steamboats 
including  Hartford  City,  said  to  be  located  in  the  Talla- 
hatchie and  Yazoo  Rivers. 


Hawley 

(Sch) 

Hawley  was  used  as  a Confederate  transport  in 
coastal  waters  of  North  Carolina  during  the  latter  part 
of  1861. 

Helen 

(Str) 

Helen,  a small  steamer  employed  as  guard  boat  and 
transport,  was  burned  by  Confederate  army  troops  at 
Pensacola  in  May  1862  to  prevent  capture. 
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(Sip) 

Helen  used  in  transporting  Confederate  provisions 
along  the  Florida  coast  was  captured  with  a cargo  of 
corn  by  a boat  from  USS  Sagamore  near  Bayport  on 
2 April  1863.  She  was  then  destroyed  by  fire. 


Henry  Dodge,  see  Dodge 


Henry  J.  King 

(Str) 

Henry  J.  King,  also  known  as  H.  J.  King  and  King, 
served  as  a Confederate  transport  between  Selma  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  during  1864.  On  14  April  1865  she  was 
captured  with  a valuable  cargo  of  provisions  by  Union 
Army  forces  on  the  Coosa  River,  Ala.,  and  sent  in  to 
Montgomery  as  a prize. 

Hercules 

(ScStr : t.  515;  1.  170';  b.  25';  dph.  12'6";  dr.  7'6"; 
s.  12  k.;  a.  1 9"  r.,  1 8"  r.) 

Hercules  was  building  on  the  Clyde  at  Denny’s  and 
presumably  nearly  finished  at  war’s  end  in  1865  [v.  Ajax 
supra]. 

(N.B.:  Not  to  be  in  any  way  confused  with  the  tug  Hercules  which 
delivered  arms  to  Alabama  in  Beaumaris  Bay,  Wales,  in  July  1862). 

Hercules,  see  Colonel  Lovell 


Hibben 

(Str) 

Hibben  was  operated  by  Confederate  army  forces  in 
transporting  men  and  materials  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston  harbor  during  1863-64.  During  the  Federal 
attack  on  that  city  in  August  1863  Hibben  sustained 
damage  while  lying  at  the  wharf  of  Fort  Sumter,  how- 
ever, a year  later  army  officials  reported  her  in  good 
condition  and  she  apparently  continued  to  operate. 


Hill,  see  H.  R.  W.  Hill 


Hillman,  see  C.  E.  Hillman 


Hine,  see  T.  D.  Hine 


Hope 

(StwStr:  t.  193;  1.  128';  b.  34';  dr.  5') 

Hope,  built  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1855,  was  operated 
in  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  Rivers  during  1862-63, 
successfully  eluding  capture  by  Admiral  Porter’s  squad- 
ron until  August  1863. 


Hope 

(SwStr : t.  1,800  [1,200;  1,000;  l,697bom] ; 1.  281.5  bp; 
b.  35';  dr.  11';  cpl.  66) 

Hope  was  a “very  large”  and  “very  strong”  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C.,  iron  and  steel  paddlewheeler,  called  the  “fin- 
est and  fastest  steamer  in  the  trade”  by  one  observer  in 
Britain.  She  was  procured  there  for  the  Confederate 
Government  shortly  before  or  after  she  left  the  Liver- 
pool yard  of  Jones,  Quiggin  & Co.  She  was  Hull  No.  159, 


sister  to  the  noted  Colonel  Lamb  (q.v.),  which  she  re- 
sembled except  for  the  presence  of  the  usual  turtleback 
forward. 

The  name  Hope  was  already  well  known  from  a recent 
blockade-runner.  She  could  carry  over  1,800  cotton  bales 
on  a draft  of  only  11  feet  and  possessed  the  safety  factor 
of  five  watertight  compartments — highly  unusual  in  her 
day.  She  first  appeared  in  U.S.  consular  dispatches  10 
July  as  consigned  to  Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.,  the  Con- 
federate Government  “front”  in  Liverpool.  USS  Sacra- 
mento hurried  over  from  Cork  to  Falmouth  to  try  to 
capture  Hope  at  sea  but  she  reached  Nassau  unscatched 
early  in  August,  having  avoided  Bermuda  because  of 
yellow  fever  raging  there  that  summer. 

Two  fore-and-aft  engines  of  350  nominal  horsepower, 
supplied  by  4 boilers,  gave  Hope  power  to  outrun  most 
of  her  contemporaries.  Yet  she  was  cornered  on  22 
October  1864  by  USS  Eolus,  trying  to  enter  Cape  Fear 
River;  the  loss  of  her  cargo  and  particularly  her  mail 
bags  was  a blow  to  the  Confederacy.  A week  later  she 
was  sighted  near  New  York  bound  to  Boston  for  ad- 
judication, under  a prize  master. 

An  excellent  model  of  Hope  is  on  permanent  display 
at  Mariners  Museum,  Newport  News,  Va. 


Hornet 

(Str:  1.  46';  b.  6'3";  dph.  3'9";  a.  1 18'  spar  torpedo, 
percussion  type,  5"  dia. ; cl.  Squib) 

CSS  Hornet  was  a steam  launch  fitted  out  as  a torpedo 
boat  on  the  James  River  late  in  1864.  Under  Master 
Samuel  P.  Blanc,  CSN,  she  took  an  active  part  in  the 
attempted  passage  through  the  obstruction  at  Trent’s 
Reach  on  23  and  24  January  1865.  She  sank  2 days 
after  colliding  with  the  flag-of-truce  steamer  Allison. 


Howard,  see  General  Polk 
Hunley,  see  H.  L.  Hunley 


Huntress 

(SwStr:  t.  500;  1.  230';  b.  24'6";  dr.  6'6";  s.  16-20  k. 
(flat  calm) ; a.  1 to  3 guns) 

CSS  Huntress  was  purchased  in  New  York  City  in 
March  1861  for  the  State  of  Georgia  which  later  re- 
linquished her  to  the  Confederate  States  Navy.  Her 
first  commanding  officer  was  Lt.  Wilburn  B.  Hall,  CSN, 
in  that  he  went  North  to  buy  and  bring  her  South;  Hall 
was  then  detached  and  reported  to  Savannah,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Lt.  C.  Manigault  Morris,  CSN. 

Huntress  had  been  a crack  Boston-Portland  mail  pac- 
ket, “very  narrow  beam,  low  in  the  water,  immense  side- 
wheels,  painted  black”;  she  had  been  built  at  New 
York  City  in  1838. 

Huntress — first  ship  to  raise  the  Confederate  flag 
on  the  high  seas,  it  is  claimed — served  on  the  Charleston 
station  during  1861-62,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  7 November  1861.  During  the  summer  of 
1862  she  served  as  a transport  in  Charleston  harbor, 
taking  the  duty  of  Planter  (q.v.)  which  fell  into  Fed- 
eral hands.  Huntress  had  been  advertised  for  sale  in 
May  but  was  not  sold  until  29  October,  when  she  finally 
went  for  $133,650  to  A.  J.  White  & Son,  Charleston 
merchants.  Converting  to  a blockade  runner,  she  was 
renamed  Tropic. 

Attempting  to  escape  to  sea  with  turpentine  and  cot- 
ton on  18  January  1863,  she  was  accidentally  burned  off 
Charleston;  USS  Quaker  City  rescued  passengers  and 
crew. 
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Huntsville 


Isabella,  see  Annex  I 


(IrcStFIBtry : 1.  150‘;  dr.  7';  s.  4 k.;  cpl.  40;  a.  4 32- 
pdr. ; type  Heavy  Albermarle) 

Huntsville,  launched  7 February  at  Selma,  was  com- 
pleted at  Mobile  Ala.,  and  commissioned  in  1863,  Lt.  J. 
Myers,  CSN,  in  command.  Although  designed  an  iron- 
clad she  was  only  partially  armored.  Owing  to  defec- 
tive engines  and  the  lack  of  a full  complement  of  guns 
Huntsville  rendered  no  active  service  although  she 
guarded  the  waters  around  Mobile.  After  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay  on  5 August  1864  she  escaped  up  the  Span- 
ish River  only  to  be  sunk  12  miles  from  Mobile  on  12 
April  1865,  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  city. 

Huntsville  was  a propeller  ordered  by  the  Confederate 
Navy  from  Henry  D.  Bassett,  1 May  1862,  for  $100,000 
and  delivered  about  1 August  1863.  Her  high-pressure 
engines  are  believed  to  have  been  transferred  from  a 
river  steamer,  although  it  had  been  intended  to  supply 
them  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  Naval  Iron  Works,  com- 
manded by  Lts.  Julian  Myers  and  James  McC.  Baker, 
CSN.  Her  armor  plate  was  delivered  at  Mobile  by 
Shelby  Iron  Co.  and  Schofield  & Markham  of  Atlanta. 

I.  C.  Landis,  see  Landis 
Ida 

(SwStr) 

Ida,  a small  steamer,  operated  in  conjunction  with 
Commodore  Tattnall’s  squadron  in  the  Savannah  River. 
She  served  as  a transport,  dispatch,  and  tow  boat  from 
1862  until  10  December  1864,  when,  during  the  Union 
attack  on  Savannah,  she  was  captured  by  a party  of 
foragers  and  cavalrymen  under  Captain  Gildersleeve, 
USA,  and  burned  near  Argyle  Island. 

Indian  Chief 

CSS  Indian  Chief  was  used  as  receiving  ship  at 
Charleston,  S.C.,  from  1862  to  1865.  One  of  her  addi- 
tional details  in  1863  was  support  of  the  local  torpedo 
(mine)  operations.  Flag  Officer  J.  R.  Tucker,  CSN, 
wrote  of  her  commander,  Lt.  W.  G.  Dozier,  CSN,  24 
August  1863,  “You  will  be  pleased  to  have  as  many  boats 
fitted  with  torpedoes  as  you  can  hoist  up  to  the  davits 
of  the  Indian „ Chief  * * *”  Her  first  commanding  officer 
was  Lt.  J.  H.  Ingraham,  CSN.  She  was  burned  by  the 
Confederates  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  on  18 
February  1865. 

Infanta,  see  Squib 

Iron  King 

(Str) 

Iron  King,  a Confederate  States  naval  coal  transport 
operating  on  the  Alabama  River  between  Selma  and 
Mobile  in  late  1864  was  commanded  by  Master  Mate 
J.  E.  Mayhew\ 


Isaac  Smith,  see  Stono 
Isabella 

(Sip) 

Isabella  was  captured  in  Waccasassa  Bay,  Florida,  by 
USS  Fort  Henry  on  22  May  1863,  while  en  route  from 
Tampa,  Fla.,  to  Island  No.  4 in  the  Keys.  She  was  sent 
in  to  Key  West  as  a prize. 


Isabella  Ellis 

(Sch:  t.  340) 

Isabella  Ellis  was  reported  early  in  the  war  to  be 
transporting  armament  for  the  Confederacy  along  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  She  is  listed  as  a Union  ship  in 
October  1864. 


Island  City 

(SwStr:  t.  245) 

Island  City,  owned  by  the  Texas  Marine  Department, 
was  used  as  a supply  boat  in  Galveston  Bay  and  tribu- 
taries from  1863  through  the  end  of  the  war.  [See 
Annex  III]. 


Isondiga 

(StwGbt:  dr.  6'6";  s.  5 k.;  cpl.  60;  a.  1 9"  shell  gun, 
1 6.4"  r.) 

CSS  Isondiga  was  a small  wooden  gunboat  without 
masts  which  operated  in  waters  around  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  in  St.  Augustine  Creek,  Fla.,  from  April  1863  to 
December  1864,  Lt.  J.  S.  Kennard  commanding.  She  ac- 
companied ironclad  ram  Atlanta  in  the  engagement  in 
which  At  tack  was  captured  17  June  1863. 

She  escaped  from  Savannah  on  21  December  1864 
before  the  city  fell  to  the  forces  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 
She  was  later  burned  by  her  commanding  officer  and 
crew  to  prevent  seizure  by  the  Union. 


Ivy 

(SwStr:  t.  454;  1.  191';  b.  28';  dph.  9';  cpl.  60  (as  pvtr.); 

1 8".  1 32-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  brass  how.) 

CSS  Ivy,  formerly  El  Paraguay,  was  commissioned  16 
May  1861  at  New  Orleans  as  the  Confederate  privateer 
V.  H.  Ivy,  Capt.  N.  B.  Baker.  She  was  purchased  later 
in  the  year  by  the  Navy,  renamed  Ivy  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lt.  J.  Fry,  CSN. 

On  12  October  1861  she  joined  in  attacking  the  Fed- 
eral blockading  squadron  lying  at  the  Head  of  the 
Passes  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  achieved  notable 
success  with  her  long  range  gun  and  maneuverability. 
Ivy  remained  active  in  the  lower  Mississippi  until  May 
1863  when  she  was  destroyed  by  her  officers  near  Liver- 
pool Landing  in  the  Yazoo  River  in  order  to  foil  plans 
for  her  capture. 

J.  A.  Bell,  see  Josiah  A.  Bell 

J.  A.  Cotton 

(IrcSwStr:  t.  549;  a.  1 32-pdr.  sb.,  1 9-pdr.  r.) 

J.  A.  Cotton,  also  known  as  Cotton,  was  built  at  Jef- 
fersonville, Ind.,  in  1861  for  use  on  the  bayous  of  Louisi- 
ana. She  was  purchased  by  the  Confederate  Army  in 
1862,  clad  at  least  partially  with  iron,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  E.  W.  Fuller,  CSA. 

She  operated  in  Berwick  Bay  and  Bayou  Teche  where 
from  1 to  6 November  1862,  she  fought  a series  of  ac- 
tions against  Union  gunboats  Calhoun,  Colonel  Kinsman, 
Diana,  and  Estrella.  Casualties  and  damage  were  light 
on  both  sides.  On  15  January  1863,  off  Brashear  City, 
La.,  J.  A.  Cotton  after  a 2-day  engagement  with  her 
adversaries  of  the  previous  November,  was  burned  to 
prevent  capture. 
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(SwStr:  t.  372;  1.  185';  b.  34'6";  dph.  8'9";  dr.  4'10"; 
a.  2 24-pdr.,  2 12-pdr.,  1 how.) 

J.  A.  Cotton,  also  known  as  Mary  T.,  Cotton,  and  Cot- 
ton Jr.,  was  built  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  1860,  as 
Mary  T.  for  the  New  Orleans,  Coast,  and  La  Fourche 
Transportation  Co.  She  was  seized  by  the  Confederate 
Army  in  the  Red  River  early  in  1863. 

Renamed  J.  A.  Cotton  she  was  fitted  out  as  a gunboat 
and  protected  with  cotton  bales.  On  4 May  1863  at  Fort 
De  Russy,  La.,  in  company  with  CSA  Ship  Grand  Duke, 
she  fought  a sharp  but  inconclusive  action  with  the 
Federal  gunboat  Albatross,  during  which  J.  A.  Cotton 
suffered  minor  damage.  She  served  in  various  capacities 
until  the  end  of  the  war  when  she  was  surrendered  to 
Union  forces  at  Alexandria,  La. 


J.  D.  Clarke 

(SwStr) 

J.  D.  Clarke,  a sidewheel  steamer,  operated  as  a Con- 
federate army  transport  in  the  Red  River.  On  9 April 
1863  Admiral  Farragut  on  board  USS  Hartford  gave 
chase  to  two  steamers  outside  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
River  and  captured  J.  D.  Clarke.  On  10  April  the  cap- 
tors  removed  the  steamer’s  machinery  and  scuttled  her. 


J.  D.  Stelle,  see  Colonel  Stell 


J.  D.  Swaim 

(SwStr:  t.  350;  1.  150'6";  b.  30';  dph.  6') 

J.  D.  Swaim,  also  known  as  J.  D.  Swain  and  Swaim, 
a steamboat  of  New  Orleans,  was  built  at  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  in  1859.  She  was  taken  into  Confederate  service 
and  sunk  sometime  in  1862  in  the  mouth  of  McCall’s 
River  where  Union  forces  raised  her  early  in  April 
1864.  Considered  a fine  prize,  she  was  used  thereafter 
as  a Union  transport. 


J.  D.  Swain,  see  J.  D.  Swaim 


J.  E.  Coffee,  see  Winslow 


J.  F.  Carr,  see  John  F.  Carr 


J.  F.  Pargoud,  see  Pargoud 


J.  H.  Jarvis 

(Str) 

The  main  particulars  and  fate  of  J.  H.  Jarvis  or  Jar- 
vis are  an  enigma:  She  may  have  been  the  embryo  of 
“the  new  steamer  built  at”  Columbus,  Ga.,  early  in  1864. 
It  seems  certain  that  she  did  exist  and  was  commanded 
by  Lt.  John  W.  Bennett,  CSN,  in  June  1863  in  the 
Mobile- West  Florida  area.  If  she  was  the  same  ship  as 
the  newbuilding,  she  was  later  commanded  by  daredevil 
mastermind  Lt.  George  W.  Gift,  CSN ; it  is  matter  of 
record  that  he  was  detached  from  Chattahoochee  just 
before  or  after  the  famous  boiler  explosion  that  sank 
her,  27  May  1863,  for  he  was  principal  informant  to 
the  press  following  the  disaster.  It  is  known  that  Gift 
reported  to  Bennett,  Commanding  Officer  “on  board  the 
Jarvis”,  8 June,  for  duty,  because  Bennett  so  endorsed 
Gift’s  orders  from  Capt.  John  K.  Mitchell,  CSN.  On  15 
February  1864  Lt.  Gift  was  detached  from  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Charleston,  S.C.,  to  command  “the  new  steamer  at 


Columbus,  Ga.”,  relieving  Lt.  Augustus  McLaughlin, 
CSN,  who  appears  to  have  been  commanding  Chatta- 
hoochee concurrently;  then  on  5 March  Captain  Mitchell 
in  Richmond  directed  Gift  to  relieve  McLaughlin  in 
Chattahoochee.  Apparently  this  change  in  command 
enabled  Gift  to  take  the  luckless  gunboat  to  Eufaula, 
Ala.,  for  on  10  June  he  was  ordered  to  bring  her  back  to 
Columbus  “and  turn  her  over  to  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Mc- 
Laughlin for  repairs,”  while  Chief  Constructor  J.  L. 
Porter  was  to  come  from  Wilmington  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  inspect  her. 

These  bits  of  fact  establish  little  directly  about  Jarvis 
herself  but  define  an  intriguing  area  of  probability 
which  could  eternally  link  Jarvis  and  the  interesting 
personality  of  George  Gift.  Two  letters  from  Gift  pub- 
lished in  official  records  point  to  him  as  a colorful,  un- 
recognized idea  man  of  the  Confederate  Navy:  On  9 
May  he  proposed  to  Lt.  John  J.  Guthrie,  CSN,  Chatta- 
hoochee’s captain,  a daring  raid  by  the  latter’s  men 
using  steamer  Swan  to  capture  USS  Port  Royal  in 
Apalachicola,  Fla.  Two  days  later  he  suggested  to 
Secretary  Mallory  a plot  to  purchase  secretly  and  ope- 
rate a Confederate  cruiser  on  Lake  Erie  and  to  terrorize 
Union  commerce  throughout  the  Great  Lakes,  “al- 
though,” he  added,  “the  scheme  may  be  as  Quixotic  as 
it  is  audacious.”  Whatever  his  confreres  may  have 
thought  of  Gift’s  daydreams — probably  not  much — his 
Lake  Erie  stratagem  just  might  have  succeeded  at  that 
time:  witness  the  Georgian  (q.v.)  affair  which  so  nearly 
did  18  months  later,  although  the  sands  of  time  were 
running  out  for  the  Confederacy.  Gift  was  no  Maffitt, 
Semmes,  Wilkinson  or  John  Taylor  Wood  in  deed,  but 
he  was  a bold  thinker. 


/.  /.  Crittenden 

(Sch) 

J.  J.  Crittenden  was  serving  the  Confederacy  in  1862 
when  captured  off  Newbegun  Creek,  N.C.,  by  USS 
Whitehead.  She  was  subsequently  “sunk  as  an  obstruc- 
tion.” 


Jackson 

(SwStr:  t.  297;  cpl.  75;  a.  2 32-pdr.) 

Jackson,  a fast  river  tug  built  at  Cincinnati  in  1849, 
called  Yankee,  was  purchased  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  9 
May  1861  by  Capt.  L.  Rousseau,  CSN,  strengthened  and 
fitted  for  service  in  the  Confederate  Navy.  On  6 June 
Lt.  W.  Gwathmey,  CSN,  was  ordered  to  her  command, 
and  after  shipping  a crew,  took  her  up  the  Mississippi 
to  Columbus,  Ky.,  to  join  the  squadron  under  Capt. 
G.  N.  Hollins  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  river. 

Oh  4 September  1861  Jackson  supported  by  shore 
batteries  briefly  and  inconclusively  engaged  gunboats 
Lexington  and  Tyler  off  Hickman,  Ky.  The  Federal 
ships  finding  the  current  fast  setting  them  down  upon 
the  Confederate  batteries  returned  to  their  former  posi- 
tion. Six  days  later  the  little  gunboat  took  part  in  a 
spirited  engagement  at  Lucas  Bend,  Mo.,  between  Con- 
federate artillery  and  cavalry  and  Union  gunboats 
Lexington  and  Conestoga  during  which  she  received  an 
8-inch  shell  in  her  wheel  house  and  side  which  forced 
her  to  retire  on  one  engine. 

Jackson  sailed  with  Hollins’  squadron  to  attack  five  of 
the  Federal  blockaders  at  the  Head  of  the  Passes,  Mis- 
sissippi River,  on  12  October  1861.  They  successfully 
routed  the  Union  forces  and  proceeded  to  the  defense  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  which  the  United  States 
Mortar  Flotilla  under  Comdr.  David  D.  Porter  bom- 
barded from  18  to  24  April  1862.  On  23  April  Jackson 
was  despatched  to  make  the  canals  above  the  fort  in- 
accessible to  Union  ships. 

When  the  commanding  officer,  Lt.  F.  B.  Renshaw, 
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CSN,  found  it  impossible  to  stem  the  Federal  advance 
he  retired  to  New  Orleans.  After  the  surrender  of  that 
city,  Jackson  was  destroyed  by  the  Confederates. 


Jacob  Musselman 
(StwStr:  t.  144) 

Jacob  Musselman,  built  in  1860  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  was 
a Union  steam  transport  serving  near  Memphis  where  a 
Confederate  guerrilla  band  captured  her  on  6 January 
1863.  Capt.  J.  H.  McGehee’s  Arkansas  cavalry  band 
was  acting  under  orders  to  reconnoiter  the  area,  “burn- 
ing cotton  in  that  country  and  annoying  the  enemy  on 
the  Mississippi  River”  wherever  possible.  The  Confed- 
erates ran  the  steamer  in  to  Bradley’s  Landing  and 
there  destroyed  her. 


James  Battle 
(SwStr:  t.  407) 

James  Battle  or  Battle  was  a fast,  shallow-draft  river 
steamer  of  Mobile,  built  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1860 
with  high  pressure  machinery.  Considered  for  arming 
as  a gunboat  to  defend  Mobile,  Battle  was  not  armed 
like  the  Morgan  class  only  because  of  the  farsighted 
policy  of  Flag  Officer  Victor  M.  Randolph,  CSN,  who 
rejected  palliatives  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  but  ironclads  for  his  fleet. 

Turned  down  finally  as  a gunboat,  Battle  undoubtedly 
served  the  Confederate  Army  in  varied  transport  serv- 
ices, under  Capt.  Jesse  J.  Coxe,  until  captured  running 
the  blockade;  she  was  laden  with  naval  stores  and  over 
600  bales  of  cotton  on  18  July  1863  70  miles  southeast  of 
Mobile  bar  when  overhauled  by  USS  De  Soto  and 
Ossipee.  Armed  with  four  12-pounders  and  kept  for 
“temporary  use  ...  to  scour  the  coast”  from  Tampa  to 
St.  Marks,  Fla.,  prize  steamer  Battle  under  Lt.  Comdr. 
A.  A.  Semmes,  USN,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  destruction  of  another  blockade  runner,  a cotton 
warehouse  at  Bayport  and  assisting  other  naval  opera- 
tions in  Florida. 

Battle,  in  the  words  of  Adm.  Theodorus  Bailey,  USN, 
was  “the  finest  packet  on  the  Alabama  River  and  was 
altered  to  suit  her  for  a blockade  runner  at  a large  ex- 
pense.” As  such,  whether  within  the  scope  of  this  list- 
ing as  fully  Confederate  Government-owned  or  not, 
Battle  deserves  special  mention  as  representative  of  a 
class  of  the  newer  river  steamers  with  high-pressure 
plants  whose  light  hulls  the  Confederates  converted  at 
great  expense  but  with  relative  success  for  quick  dashes 
across  the  Gulf  to  Havana  or  Nassau  with  cotton.  Ad- 
miral Bailey  complained:  “The  Warren,  Fannie,  Wil- 
liam Bagley  [captured  same  day  as  Battle  by  same 
blockaders],  W.  H.  Smith,  Alabama,  Alice  Vivian  and 
St.  Mary’s  are  other  vessels  of  the  same  class.  The 
De  Soto  is  the  only  vessel  I have  with  sufficient  speed  to 
overtake  any  of  these  traders.” — Farragut’s  Ossipee  ap- 
parently was  another.  Histories  of  these  ships  are 
omitted  since  it  is  not  certain  they  all  were  public  ves- 
sels, but  Alice  Vivian  at  least  did  some  troop  carrying  as 
evidenced  at  the  time  of  her  capture  by  De  Soto,  16 
August  1863,  with  the  whole  staff  and  baggage  of  Brig. 
Gen.  James  E.  Slaughter,  CSA — only  by  merest  acci- 
dent missing  the  general  too. 


James  Funk 
(Str:  t.  120) 

James  Funk,  Pilot  Boat  No.  22  of  New  York,  was 
captured  by  the  audacious  CSS  Tallahassee  off  Montauk 
Point  on  11  August  1864.  She  may  have  been  used 
briefly  as  a tender  before  being  burned  by  her  captor. 


James  Gray , see  Lady  Davis 


James  Johnson 
(SwStr:  t.  526) 

James  Johnson,  built  in  1856  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind., 
was  one  of  several  steamers  purchased  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  late  in  1861  by  Lt.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  for  con- 
version to  a gunboat.  She  was  not  yet  completed  when 
the  advance  of  the  Union  gunboats  caused  Brown  to 
order  her  destruction  by  February  1862. 

James  L.  Day 

(SwStr:  t.  414;  1.  187';  b.  25'6";  dr.  ca.  6';  dph.  9') 

James  L.  Day,  also  known  as  Day,  was  a Mississippi 
River  towboat  which  was  built  in  1843  at  New  York, 
N.Y.  She  was  seized  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  by  the  Con- 
federates and  used  under  the  control  of  Flag  Officer 
G.  N.  Hollins,  CSN,  as  a gunboat  in  that  area.  On  12 
October  1861,  in  conjunction  with  Ivy  and  other  vessels 
of  Hollins’  “Mosquito  Fleet,”  she  engaged  in  a harassing 
action  with  Federal  blockading  ships  near  Head  of  the 
Passes,  La. 

James  Wood,  see  James  Woods 


James  Woods 
(SwStr:  t.  585) 

James  Woods,  also  known  as  James  Wood,  was  built 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  1860  and  operated  out  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Offered  by  her  owner  for  sale  to  the  Con- 
federacy, she  was  purchased  by  Lt.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN, 
for  use  as  a gunboat.  The  approach  of  Union  forces 
interrupted  her  conversion  and  caused  the  Confederates 
to  destroy  her  at  Nashville  in  February  1862. 

Jamestown 

(SwStr:  t.  1,300;  1.  250';  b.  34';  dph.  17';  a.  2 guns) 

Jamestown,  originally  a passenger  steamer,  was  built 
at  New  York,  N.Y.,  in  1853,  and  seized  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1861  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Navy. 
She  was  commissioned  by  the  Confederate  Navy  the 
following  July,  renamed  Thomas  Jefferson  but  was  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  Jamestown. 

Brigantine-rigged  Jamestown  was  designed  and  con- 
structed by  the  well  known  William  H.  Webb  for  the 
New  York  and  Old  Dominion  Line  as  a sister  to  York- 
town  (v.  Patrick  Henry). 

With  Lt.  J.  N.  Barney,  CSN,  in  command  she  was 
actively  employed  until  the  end  of  her  career  in  May 
1862.  Her  service  was  highlighted  by  the  battle  of 
Hampton  Roads  on  8-9  March  1862  during  which  she 
assisted  CSS  Virginia  in  attacking  Congress  and  Cum- 
berland and  stood  by  during  the  battle  between  Monitor 
and  Virginia.  The  Confederate  Congress  tendered  spec- 
ial thanks  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  Jamestown  for 
their  “gallant  conduct  and  bearing”  in  combat. 

Some  4 weeks  later,  on  11  April  1862,  Jamestown, 
CSS  Virginia,  and  five  other  Confederate  ships  sailed 
from  Norfolk  into  Hampton  Roads  in  full  view  of  the 
Union  squadron  there.  When  it  became  clear  that  the 
Federal  ships  were  not  going  to  attack,  Jamestown, 
covered  by  Virginia  and  the  others,  moved  in,  captured 
three  merchant  ships,  and  helped  by  CSS  Raleigh, 
towed  them  to  Norfolk.  Later  that  month  Jamestown 
was  despatched  from  Norfolk  to  cooperate  with  Major 
General  Magruder,  CSA,  in  the  James  River  and  early 
in  May  she  was  used  to  transport  army  sick  and 
wounded  to  Richmond. 
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On  the  night  of  5 May,  Jamestown  and  CSS  Patrick 
Henry  proceeded  to  Norfolk  and  returned  the  following 
night  with  CSS  Richmond,  CSS  Hampton  and  ordnance 
store  boats,  passing  the  Federal  battery  at  Newport 
News  unobserved  on  both  occasions.  A second  attempt 
to  return  to  Norfolk  met  with  failure. 

On  8 May  Jamestown  was  ordered  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Confederate  States  Navy  of  the  continuing 
engagement  of  two  Federal  gunboats  and  ironclad 
Galena  with  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Day’s  Point. 
Unable  to  carry  out  her  assignment  Jamestown  retired 
up  the  James  River  as  far  as  Drewry’s  Bluff  where  on 
15  May  1862  she  was  sunk  to  obstruct  the  channel. 

Japan,  see  Georgia 


Jeff  Davis 
(StGbt) 

Jeff  Davis,  a steam  gunboat,  was  employed  by  the 
Confederates  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  during 
the  early  years  of  the  war.  She  was  captured  at  Mem- 
phis by  gunboats  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron  in  early 
June  1862,  and  later  taken  into  Union  service. 


(Str) 

The  chartered  steamer  Jeff  Davis  used  as  a transport 
by  the  Texas  Marine  Department  [See  Annex  III]  was 
reported  in  poor  condition  in  October  1863. 


(Sch) 

Jeff  Davis,  a small  Confederate  schooner,  was  cap- 
tured off  New  Berne,  N.C.,  in  early  June  1864  and  taken 
into  Union  service. 


(Str) 

The  steamer  Jeff  Davis  was  used  by  Confederate  Navy 
and  Army  forces  near  Savannah,  Ga.  Late  in  1864  she 
assisted  operation  of  the  ironclad  Georgia,  and  remained 
in  that  area  through  the  end  of  the  war. 

Jefferson  Davis 

(Brig:  t.  187;  dr.  10'6";  cpl.  75;  a.  2 32-pdr.,  2 24-pdr., 
1 18-pdr.) 

Jefferson  Davis  or  Jeff  Davis  was  a New  Orleans  full- 
rigged  brig,  built  in  Baltimore  about  1845  as  Putnam 
and  captured  off  Cuba  21  August  1858  by  Lt.  John  New- 
land  Maffitt,  USN,  in  USS  Dolphin  as  the  slaver  Echo; 
her  cargo  of  271  Negroes  was  returned  to  Africa  in 
Niagara  and  Echo  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  Auc- 
tioned in  January  1859,  Echo  reverted  to  her  original 
name,  Putnam,  and  was  owned  by  Capt.  Robert  Hunter 
of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Hunter  signed  up  27  shareholders,  including  the  elite 
of  Charleston,  and  10  of  them  applied  for  a letter  of 
marque  for  Putnam  to  be  known  as  Rattlesnake,  but  a 
name  change  to  Jefferson  Davis  was  approved  by  the 
State  Department,  23  May,  and  the  brig  commissioned  a 
privateer  18  June  1861  at  Charleston.  [Annex  I].  She 
was  armed  with  five  60-year  old,  British,  iron  cannon. 

Jeff  Davis  was  described  by  a prisoner  as  having 
“black  mastheads  and  yards  and  a black  hull”  and  being 
“very  rusty.”  Another  victim  was  misled  by  her 
“French-cut  hempen  sails.”  Master  and  shareholder 
was  the  “impudent  sea  robber,”  Louis  M.  Coxetter,  a 
name  soon  to  be  placed  high  on  the  list  of  “pirates” 
most  wanted  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  although  he  treated  his 


prisoners  well,  by  their  own  account.  His  mate,  Lt. 
William  Ross  Postell,  once  pride  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  Navy,  also  ex-Lieutenant,  USN,  was  equally 
sought. 

On  28  June,  celebrated  by  Charleston  as  the  anni- 
versary of  driving  off  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  the 
Revolution,  Jeff  Davis  received  a gala  send-off  as  she 
escaped  to  sea  through  Maffitt’s  Channel,  “notwith- 
standing,” as  the  Mercury  quipped,  “the  very  efficient 
blockade  of  Abraham  I.”  Coxetter  took  9 sail  in  7 weeks 
in  “the  last  truly  classic  cruise  in  the  history  of  private- 
armed sea  power.”  These  included  3 brigs,  3 schooners, 
2 ships  and  a bark',  causing  consternation  on  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  Delaware.  Seeking  to  make  Florida, 
Enchantress  was  recaptured  by  USS  Albatross  and  her 
prize-master,  William  W.  Smith,  a Savananh  pilot,  was 
nearly  hanged  as  a pirate,  along  with  his  prize-crew, 
by  a New  York  court — perhaps  the  most  celebrated  case 
of  its  type  during  this  war.  Bark  Alvarado  was  chased 
ashore  by  Jamestown  and  burned  to  prevent  recapture 
at  Fernandina,  Fla.  Coxetter  released  schooner  Wind- 
ward, brig  Mary  E.  Thompson  and  ship  Mary  Goodell 
with  prisoners,  but  had  to  burn  John  Carver,  an  Army 
ship  with  anthracite  for  the  blockade.  Schooner  S.  J. 
Waring  was  taken  into  New  York  by  her  cook,  who 
killed  the  three  leaders  of  her  prize  crew  with  an  ax  100 
miles  off  Charleston.  Brigs  John  Welsh  and  Santa  Clara 
got  into  Savannah  safely  as  prizes  and  were  auctioned 
at  handsome  figures.  Jeff  Davis’  crew  was  augmented 
by  deserters  from  several  of  her  prizes. 

Jeff  Davis  arrived  off  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  16  August 
but  had  to  wait  nearly  two  days  for  a half -gale  to  blow 
over;  going  in,  finally,  she  grounded  and  even  jettison- 
ing the  starboard  guns  did  not  save  the  brig;  only 
stores  and  small  arms  were  saved.  Church  bells  rang 
and  the  town  gave  the  shipwrecked  privateersmen  an 
ovation  as  heroes  with  a celebration,  lasting  for  days; 
on  returning  to  Charleston,  two  weeks  later,  Captain 
Coxetter  was  honored  with  heavy  gold  watch  and  fob 
by  hero- worshippers.  Crowed  Charleston  Mercury,  26 
August  1861,  “The  name  of  the  privateer  Jefferson 
Davis  has  become  a word  of  terror  to  the  Yankees. 
The  number  of  her  prizes  and  the  amount  of  merchan- 
dise which  she  captured  have  no  parallel  since  the  days 
of  the  Saucy  Jack,”  a Charlestonian  privateer  schooner 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

Coxetter  attempted  to  organize  a new  privateering 
expedition  without  success,  but  putting  to  sea  in  steamer 
Herald  he  only  added  steadily  to  his  fame  by  blockade 
running  the  remainder  of  the  war. 


Jeff  Thompson,  see  General  M.  Jeff  Thompson 


Jenny  Lind 
(Str) 

Jenny  Lind,  a steamer  operated  by  the  Union  army, 
was  used  in  lightering  stores  in  the  Rappahannock 
River  area  in  April  1862.  In  February  1863  reference 
is  made  to  a steamer  of  this  name  being  used  as  a troop 
transport  at  New  Orleans.  The  steamer  was  captured 
by  the  Confederates  at  the  Passes  in  the  Mississippi  in 
June  1863. 


(Sch) 

The  Confederate  schooner,  Jenny  Lind  is  listed  among 
five  captured  by  USS  Lockwood,  Acting  Volunteer  Lt. 
G.  W.  Graves  commanding,  on  16  June  1864  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Hyde  County,  N.C.  She  was  sent  in  as  a prize 
to  New  Berne,  N.C. 
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Jewess,  see  William  G.  Hewes 

John  B.  White 
(Tug) 

John  B.  White,  a Confederate  steam  tug,  surrendered 
to  Union  army  forces  near  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  8 
May  1862,  and  was  used  thereafter  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  the  Virginia  area. 

John  F,  Carr 

(Str) 

John  F.  Carr,  also  referred  to  as  J.  F.  Carr,  or  Carr, 
served  the  Confederates  as  a transport  and  cotton-clad 
gunboat  off  the  cosat  of  Texas.  She  was  part  of  the 
Texas  Marine  Department  [See  Annex  III]. 

John  Roach 

John  Roach  was  one  of  several  ships  reported  to  have 
been  sunk  by  the  Confederates  late  in  1862  to  obstruct 
the  James  River  near  Drewry’s  Bluff. 

John  Simonds 

(Str:  t.  1,024) 

John  Simonds,  built  in  1852  at  Freedom,  Pa.,  was 
used  as  a Confederate  army  support  ship  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  She  was  sunk  following  the  battle  at 
Island  No.  10  in  September  1862. 

John  Walsh 

(SwStr : t.  809;  1.  275';  b.  38';  dph.  8') 

John  Walsh  was  built  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  in  1858. 
She  served  the  Confederates  as  a transport  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  area,  and  was  part  of  the  force  under 
Comdr.  Isaac  N.  Brown,  CSN,  commanding  the  Confed- 
erate vessels  in  the  Yazoo  River.  In  July  1863,  John 
Walsh  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  by  Commander 
Brown,  and  sunk  in  the  Yazoo  River,  15  miles  below 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  to  block  the  channel  and  delay  the 
advance  of  Union  forces  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
USA,  towards  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  to  escape  the  hands 
of  the  Union  naval  force  under  Acting  Rear  Adm. 
D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 


Joseph  E.  Coffee,  see  Winslow 


Joseph  Landis,  see  Landis 


Josiah  A.  Bell 

(SwStr:  t.  412;  dr.  4'6”;  cpl.  35;  a.  1 to  2 guns) 

Josiah  A.  Bell,  also  known  as  J.  A.  Bell,  was  built  in 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  1853  and  cottonclad  at  Sabine 
Pass  the  summer  of  1862  for  service  with  the  Texas 
Marine  Department  [See  Aneex  III].  On  20  January 
1863,  acting  as  flagship  for  the  Second  Squadron,  she 
steamed  under  command  of  Capt.  C.  Fowler  and  in  com- 
pany with  Uncle  Ben  to  engage  the  blockading  sloop- 
of-war  Morning  Light  and  armored  schooner  Fairy, 
formerly  Velocity.  A lively  2-hour  fight  ensued  in  which 
army  sharpshooters  on  board  Josiah  A.  Bell  repeatedly 
swept  the  decks  of  USS  Morning  Light  and  soon  caused 
her  to  strike  her  colors,  while  Uncle  Ben  effected  the 
schooner’s  unconditional  surrender. 


Josiah  A.  Bell  remained  a worry  and  threat  to  the 
blockading  vessels  off  Sabine  Pass.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  she  was  operating  in  Sabine  Lake. 

Julia  A.  Hodges 

(Sch:  t.  8) 

Julia  A.  Hodges,  a small,  fast  vessel,  was  used  by  the 
Confederacy  as  a dispatch,  mail,  and  flag-of-truce  ship 
along  the  Texas  coast.  On  6 April  1864  she  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Union  gunboat  Estrella  near  Indianola, 
Tex. 


Julius 

(Str) 

Julius  was  reported  by  the  Richmond  Dispatch  on  12 
February  1862,  to  have  been  a Confederate  boat  burned 
at  Florence,  Ala.,  on  7 February  1862,  to  escape  capture 
by  Federal  gunboats. 

Junaluska 

(ScTug:  t.  79;  a.  2 guns) 

CSS  Junaluska,  also  known  as  Younalaska,  was  built 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1860,  purchased  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  1861  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  She  assisted  CSS  Curlew 
and  CSS  Raleigh  in  capturing  the  United  States  tug 
Fanny  in  Loggerhead  Inlet,  N.C.,  on  1 October  1861. 
She  continued  to  operate  along  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina until  August  1862,  when  she  was  dismantled  and 
sold. 


Junius  Beebe,  see  General  Sumter 


Juno 

(Str:  dr.  4';  cpl.  c.  50;  a.  1 how.) 

Juno,  a fast,  iron-framed  paddle-wheeler,  operated 
as  a mail  steamer  between  London  and  Glasgow,  sailed 
as  a British  blockade  runner  but  was  purchased  by 
Confederate  agents,  probably  in  May  1863.  Successfully 
evading  blockaders,  she  ran  into  Charleston  where  she 
served  as  a dispatch,  picket,  and  flag-of-truce  boat.  In 
July  1863  she  was  outfitted  with  a spar  torpedo  to 
permit  attacks  against  Union  monitors  then  threatening 
the  defense  works  on  Morris  Island,  Charleston  Harbor. 
In  August  1863  she  rammed  and  sank  a launch  from 
USS  Wabash,  taking  its  crew  captive.  Juno  returned  to 
running  the  blockade  in  the  fall  of  1863,  reportedly  suf- 
fering capture  by  USS  Connecticut  on  22  September 
off  Wilmington,  N.C. 


K.  L.  Bruce,  see  Kate  L.  Bruce 


Kahuha,  see  Kahukee 


Kahukee 

(StTug:  t.  100;  1.  95';  b.  17';  s.  9 k.) 

Kahukee,  also  called  Kakakee,  and  Kahuha,  was  a 
Confederate  Army  screw  tug  in  service  at  Norfolk, 
where  she  was  purchased  by  the  Confederate  Navy  in 
July  1861.  She  was  sent  on  5 September  to  join  the 
forces  under  Commander  Sinclair,  CSN,  at  New  Berne, 
N.C.,  and  assist  in  the  attempt  to  drive  Union  forces 
from  Hatteras  Inlet. 

She  became  a cause  celebre  in  inter-service  rivalry 
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between  Capt.  W.  F.  Lynch,  CSN,  and  Brig.  Gen.  H.  A. 
Wise,  CSA,  when  the  former  charged  that  he  had  been 
treated  badly  by  the  Army  in  the  acquisition  of  Kahukee. 
Kahukee  probably  was  built  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
1855,  and  homeported  at  Plymouth,  N.C. 

Kakakee,  see  Kahukee 

Kanawha  Valley 
(Str) 

Kanawha  Valley  served  in  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
Confederate  watch  or  hospital  boat.  She  was  present  at 
Madrid  Bend,  Mo.,  in  March  1862,  when  Union  gunboats 
entered  the  area. 


Kaskaskia 

(SwStr:  t.  49) 

Kaskaskia,  built  in  1859  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  used 
by  the  Confederates  as  a tow  boat  and  troop  transport 
in  the  White  River  and  Little  Red  River  area.  On  14 
August  1863  USS  Cricket  captured  Kaskaskia  and  the 
steamer  Tom  Sugg,  the  only  means  of  river  transporta- 
tion remaining  to  the  Confederates  in  that  vicinity. 
She  was  then  placed  in  Federal  service. 

Kate  Bruce,  see  Kate  L.  Bruce 
Kate  Gregg,  see  Stag 

Kate  L.  Bruce 

(Sch:  t.  310;  dr.  10') 

Kate  L.  Bruce,  also  known  as  Kate  Bruce  and  K.  L. 
Bruce,  sailed  under  the  English  flag  as  a blockade 
runner  from  Havana  to  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  during  1861 
and  early  1862.  During  the  latter  half  of  1862  she  was 
converted  to  an  armed  steamer  at  Columbus,  Ga.  She 
was  later  sunk  to  obstruct  the  Chattahoochee  River. 


Keene,  see  Mary  E.  Keene 

Kentucky 
(SwStr:  t.  500) 

The  name  Kentucky  being  commonly  used  on  the 
Mississippi,  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  the 
origin,  main  particulars,  length  of  service  or  fate  of  the 
specific  Kentucky  that  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  Confederacy  as  a troop  transport  in  November  1861 
and  March  1862.  On  the  former  occasion,  her  Captain 
Lodwick  “exhibited  fearlessness  and  energy  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise”  for  ten  hazardous  days  and  nights 
ferrying  Major  General  Leonidas  Polk’s  troops  and 
some  Union  prisoners  between  Columbus,  Ky.  and  Bel- 
mont, Miss.,  frequently  under  fire,  and  may  have  been  a 
decisive  factor  in  winning  a battle.  Again  at  Madrid 
Bend  early  the  following  March,  when  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral J.  P.  McCown  sought  to  hold  Island  Number  10  at 
all  costs,  Kentucky  dodged  shells  to  get  the  battalions 
through.  The  rest  of  her  career  is  not  recorded  in  official 
records. 

It  seems  clear  that  Kentucky  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Western  Gunboat  Flotilla  at  Memphis,  6 June  1862 
— not  at  Island  Number  10,  as  some  records  state.  Al- 
though a U.S.  Navy  survey  at  Memphis,  10  June,  had 
found  her  “very  much  out  of  repair,”  she  was  being 
considered  for  refit  as  a receiving  ship  at  St.  Louis  the 


end  of  October:  “She  is  now  advertized  for  sale,”  having 
been  “turned  over  a few  days  ago  to  the  U.S.  Marshal,” 
the  document  continues. 

A U.S.  Army  report  of  30  June  1862  notes  Kentucky 
as  “returned  to  owners.”  The  same  source  erroneously 
states  that  the  transport  was  captured  at  Island  Num- 
ber 10.  Whether  she  saw  commercial  service  in  the 
interim  or  not,  another  entry  three  years  later  briefly 
alludes  to  the  tragic  end,  perhaps  from  a boiler  ex- 
plosion, of  a transport  Kentucky  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  and  Alexandria,  La.,  sometime  during 
June  1865,  in  which  at  least  30  “paroled  rebel  soldiers” 
met  death.  This  may  have  been  the  same  Kentucky. 

King  (schooner) , see  William  B.  King 


King  (steamer) , see  Henry  J.  King 


L.  Millandon,  see  General  Sterling  Price 


Ladies’  Gunboat,  see  Charleston 


Ladies’  Ram,  see  Georgia 


Lady  Davis 

(ScTug:  t.  250;  a.  1 24-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.  r.) 

Lady  Davis,  formerly  the  Richmond  iron,  steam  tug 
James  Gray,  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1858,  was  pur- 
chased in  March  1861  by  Governor  Pickens  of  South 
Carolina,  who  armed  her  and  placed  in  command  Lt. 
W.  G.  Dozier,  South  Carolina  Navy,  with  orders  to 
thwart  reinforcement  of  Fort  Sumter  by  Union  troops. 

On  7 May  1861  Lady  Davis  was  purchased  by  the 
Confederacy  for  $32,000  and  commissioned  in  the  Con- 
federate Navy,  operating  thereafter  along  the  Georgia 
as  well  as  the  South  Carolina  coasts.  Lt.  T.  P.  Pelot, 
CSN,  took  command  about  5 days  later,  relieving  Lt. 
E.  C.  Stockton,  South  Carolina  Navy.  At  that  time,  the 
little  gunboat  served  as  flagship  of  Commodore  Tatt- 
nall’s Savannah  Defense  Squadron,  consisting  of  CSS 
(Old)  Savannah,  Samson  and  Resolute. 

On  19  May  Lady  Davis  began  her  career  with  distinc- 
tion by  capturing  and  taking  into  Beaufort  the  A.  B. 
Thompson,  a full-rigged  ship  of  980  tons  and  a crew  of 
23  out  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  whom  she  encountered  off 
Savannah  while  on  an  expedition  seeking  the  U.S.  armed 
brig  Perry.  The  exploit  culminated  in  acrimonious  liti- 
gation to  decide  whether  an  Army  captain  and  a dozen 
of  his  soldiers  should  share  in  the  prize  money.  Capt. 
Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  CSA,  happened  to  be  on  board  and 
acted  as  pilot  during  the  capture  and  afterward,  while 
his  men  claimed  to  have  helped  bring  in  the  prize. 

On  the  following  day,  the  crew  were  reenlisted  into 
the  Confederate  States  Navy,  the  State  officers  being 
replaced  by  regulars  between  then  and  1 June.  Lady 
Davis’s  rifled  gun  remained  the  property  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  loan,  while  the  other,  a 24-pounder  howitzer, 
was  a gift  outright  to  the  Confederacy.  By  November, 
Lt.  John  Rutledge  commanded  her. 

She  joined  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  7 Novem- 
ber 1861.  Although  her  engines  were  transferred  to 
CSS  Palmetto  State  late  in  1862,  well  built  iron  hulls 
were  in  great  demand  and  she  was  able  to  continue  her 
successful  career  as  a privately  owned  blockade  runner 
out  of  Charleston.  With  the  occupation  of  Charleston 
in  1865  by  Federal  forces,  Lady  Davis  was  captured  and 
turned  over  to  the  Light  House  Board  by  Adm.  J.  A. 
Dahlgren,  who  praised  her  hull,  while  noting  that  she 
was,  again,  minus  her  machinery,  whose  disposition  is 
not  recorded. 
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Lady  Foote,  see  Alfred  Robb 


Lady  Walton 
(StwStr:  t.  150) 

Lady  Walton,  built  in  1858  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  oper- 
ated as  a Confederate  steamer  until  6 June  1863  when 
she  came  down  the  Little  Rock  River  and  surrendered 
to  USS  Tyler  at  the  mouth  of  the  White  River.  The 
prize  was  sent  to  Cairo,  111.,  for  appraisal. 


Landes,  see  Landis 


Landis 

( SwStr : t.  377;  1.  190';  b.  30';  dph.  9';  cpl.  75) 

Landis,  also  known  as  Joseph  Landis,  1.  C.  Landis, 
and  Landes,  was  a high  pressure  steamer  built  in  1853 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  was  partly  owned  by  her 
Master,  M.  Davis,  until  acquired  at  New  Orleans  by  the 
Confederate  States  in  1862  to  be  used  primarily  as  a 
tender  to  CSS  Louisiana.  On  22  April  1861,  Captain 
Davis  had  applied  for  a letter  of  marque,  with  Peter 
Marcy  and  others,  at  New  Orleans,  alleging  Joseph 
Landis  was  “very  fast.”  [See  Annex  I.] 

Under  Captain  Davis,  Landis  was  attached  to  the 
force  of  Capt.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN,  commanding  Con- 
federate naval  forces  in  the  lower  Mississippi  in  the 
area  of  the  Confederate  forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson. 
On  20  April  1862  she  helped  tow  the  unfinished  and  still 
unmanageable  Confederate  warship  Louisiana  into  place 
near  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  anticipation  of  a 
defensive  engagement  with  Union  forces.  Landis  also 
served  as  living  quarters  for  many  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  Louisiana  while  the  latter,  with  mechanics  on 
board  working  day  and  night,  was  being  prepared  for 
battle. 

Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  USN,  ran  his  fleet  up  the 
lower  Mississippi  past  the  Confederate  forts  on  24 
April  1862,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  the  Confed- 
erate ships.  Landis,  although  remaining  seaworthy,  was 
seriously  hurt.  Captain  Davis  and  his  crew  left  her  and 
turned  her  over  to  Captain  Mitchell  to  be  operated 
directly  by  the  Confederate  Navy. 

The  Confederate  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  sur- 
rendered on  28  April  1862  to  Comdr.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 
Captain  Mitchell  set  fire  to  Louisiana  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  near  Fort  St.  Philip  to  keep  her  from 
falling  into  Union  hands.  He  and  his  men  realizing  that 
capture  was  inevitable,  retired  to  the  opposite  shore 
with  the  unarmed  tenders  Landis  and  W.  Burton.  After 
three  Federal  gunboats  fired  over  them,  Landis  and  W. 
Burton,  under  Captain  Mitchell,  surrendered  to  Com- 
mander Porter. 

Landis  was  used  by  the  U.S.  Army  as  a tugboat  and 
transport  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  Gulf  areas  for 
the  rest  of  the  war. 


Lapwing 

(Bark) 

Lapwing  sailed  from  Boston,  Mass.,  en  route  to 
Batavia,  Java,  with  a cargo  of  coal,  tobacco,  and  pro- 
visions when  she  was  captured  by  CSS  Florida  on  28 
March  1863.  Lt.  J.  N.  Maffitt,  CSN,  commanding 
Florida,  transferred  two  howitzers,  two  officers,  and  18 
men  to  the  prize  and  placed  Lt.  S.  W.  Averett,  CSN,  in 
command  with  orders  to  meet  him  in  longitude  30°  W. 
on  the  Equator  or  at  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha. 
At  that  time  Averett  was  addressed  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  C.S.  tender  Oreto  but  thereafter  this  ship 
was  referred  to  as  Lapwing. 


Florida  fell  in  with  Lapwing  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  on 
14  April  and  again  on  3 May.  Lieutenant  Averett  re- 
ported the  capture  on  20  April  of  the  American  ship 
Kate  Dyer  bonded  by  him  because  she  bore  a neutral 
cargo.  His  ship  was  leaking  so  badly  at  the  time  that 
she  was  unfit  for  cruising;  consequently  her  armament 
was  returned  to  Florida.  Averett  was  replaced  by 
Acting  Master  R.  S.  Floyd,  CSN,  who  was  directed  to 
anchor  under  the  Rocas,  80  miles  west  of  Fernando  de 
Noronha  where  Florida  would  coal.  Floyd  waited  the 
stipulated  30  days,  but  faced  with  a shortage  of  pro- 
visions, burned  his  ship  on  20  June  1863.  He  and  his 
men  went  ashore  in  the  ship’s  boats  and  reported  to 
the  Confederate  agent  at  Barbados  Island. 


Launch  No.  1 

Launch  No.  1,  Acting  Master  J.  M.  Rogers  in  com- 
mand, was  present  with  CSS  Cotton,  Hart,  and  Segar  in 
Berwick  Bay  when  Union  gunboats  came  up  to  engage 
in  early  November  1862.  Launch  No.  1 was  ordered  up 
Lake  Teche  to  Indian  Bend  where  she  continued  her 
service. 


Launch  No.  3 

(StLch:  cpl.  20;  a.  1 how.) 

Launch  No.  3,  Acting  Master  Tilford  in  command, 
was  one  of  the  units  of  J.  K.  Mitchell’s  Confederate 
States  River  Defense  Force  in  the  lower  Mississippi. 
She  served  as  a picket  and  scout  below  New  Orleans 
and  was  lost  in  the  defense  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and 
Jackson  on  24  April  1862. 


Launch  No.  6 

(StLch:  cpl.  20;  a.  1 how.) 

Launch  No.  6,  Acting  Master  Fairbanks  in  command, 
was  a ship  of  the  Confederate  States  River  Defense 
Force  assigned  to  the  lower  Mississippi.  She  was 
charged  by  General  Duncan,  CSA,  with  keeping  fires 
lighted  on  the  bank  of  the  river  below  Fort  St.  Philip 
on  22-23  April  1862,  and  with  maintaining  a vigilant 
lookout  for  the  Federal  fleet  under  Farragut.  Launch 
No.  6 was  lost  in  the  defense  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and 
Jackson  on  24  April  1862. 

Laura 

(Sch) 

Laura,  a Confederate  schooner,  sailed  to  Key  West 
from  the  mainland  on  23  October  1861.  There  her  crew 
deserted  and  she  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  United 
States  schooner  Wanderer.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
she  was  a public  vessel. 

Laurel 

(ScStr:  t.  386  dw. ; dr.  11';  s.  13  k.) 

Laurel  was  a new,  reputedly  fast,  140-horsepower, 
Liverpool  packet,  Clyde-built  by  A.  and  J.  Inglis  to  ply 
the  Irish  Sea  to  Sligo.  The  Confederacy’s  Comdr.  James 
D.  Bulloch  bought  her  on  4 October  1864  at  Liverpool. 
She  cleared  the  9th,  ostensibly  “for  Matamoras,  Mexico, 
via  Havana  and  Nassau,”  the  same  day  as  Sea  King 
from  London  and  carrying  a larger  than  ordinary  crew. 

Commanded  in  fact  by  Lt.  John  F.  Ramsay,  CSN, 
whoever  her  titular  “master,”  Laurel  rendezvoused  at 
Funchal,  Madeira,  with  Sea  King,  about  to  be  commis- 
sioned CSS  Shenandoah.  The  steamer  brought  the 
cruiser  her  new  commander,  Lt.  James  I.  Waddell,  CSN, 
all  but  one  of  her  officers,  her  prospective  crew  members 
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(British),  guns,  ammunition  and  stores.  In  the  group 
was  a nucleus  of  veterans  from  Alabama,  including  her 
Chief  Bos’n  George  Harwood  to  persuade  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  enlist — including  as  many  as  possible  of 
Laurel’s  surplus  hands. 

Laurel  arrived  first,  coaled  and  went  outside  to  meet 
Sea  King  upon  her  arrival;  she  transferred  men  and 
gear  to  Sea  King,  then  departed  for  Teneriffe  to  land  33 
crewmen  unwilling  to  ship  under  Confederate  articles. 
Continuing  on  to  Nassau  to  keep  up  appearance  of  com- 
pleting a commercial  voyage,  Laurel  then  ran  into 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  prepared  to  load  cotton. 

Secretary  Mallory,  deciding  16  December  that  Laurel’s 
11.6-knot  actual  top  speed  was  not  enough  and  11  feet 
with  only  500  bales  was  too  deep  draught  for  the  Cape 
Fear  entrances,  wrote  Comdr.  Bulloch,  “I  have  directed 
the  sale  of  the  Laurel."  Next  day  he  wrote,  “Lt.  Ramsay 
arrived  in  Richmond  and  upon  his  representations  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [George  Trenholm]  decided 
to  take  the  Laurel  at  cost  to  us,  and  load  her  with  cotton 
for  Liverpool  on  account  of  the  Treasury.  Her  register 
will  be  changed  and  she  will  be  consigned  to  Messrs. 
Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.  [Liverpool].  Lieutenant  Ram- 
say will  remain  in  command.”  Laurel  was  duly  renamed 
Confederate  States  and  survived  the  war,  becoming 
Walter  Stanhope,  still  under  British  register,  and  finally 
Peter  Hutcheson’s  Niobe  of  Glasgow,  also  losing  a mast 
at  this  time. 


Laurent  Millaudon,  see  General  Sterling  Price 
Lavinia,  see  Harriett  Lane 
Le  Compt,  see  Lecompt 

Le  Grand 

(SwStr:  t.  235) 

Le  Grand  or  La  Grand,  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in 
1856  and  first  enrolled  at  Mobile,  served  the  Confeder- 
acy, probably  as  an  Army  transport  or  store  ship  in  the 
Western  rivers;  little  is  known  of  her  but  the  fact  that 
in  September  1864  she  was  carrying  some  heavy  chain 
for  the  Army  Engineer  Department  somewhere  in  the 
Mobile-Tensas  River  area. 

Lecompt 

(Sch) 

Lecompt,  also  known  as  Lecompte  or  Le  Compt,  was 
chartered  at  Matagorda,  Tex.,  by  the  Confederate  army 
on  12  February  1862,  to  guard  and  patrol  the  different 
channels  of  the  area  and  along  the  Matagorda  peninsula. 

Lecompt  was  captured  by  USS  Westfield  and  Clifton 
in  Matagorda  Bay,  a few  days  before  they  bombarded 
Lavaca,  Tex.,  in  a futile  effort  to  take  that  town. 
Lecompt  returned  to  Confederate  ownership  when  Gal- 
veston was  recaptured  from  Union  forces  in  January 
1863. 

Lecompt  ran  aground  on  Bird  Key  Spit  in  Galveston 
Bay  on  24  May  1865  while  being  chased  by  USS 
Cornubia.  She  wound  up  a wreck  on  Bolivar  Point 
Beach. 

Lecompte,  see  Lecompt 

Leesburg 

(Str) 

Leesburg,  alternatively  spelled  Leesburgh,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Savannah  River  as  a transport  from  1862 


through  the  end  of  the  war.  While  under  temporary 
command  of  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  S.  Kennard,  CSN,  she  figured 
in  laying  and  removing  torpedoes  from  the  river  during 
the  last  months  of  the  war. 


Leesburgh,  see  Leesburg 


Leviathan 

(ScTug:  dr.  9'-ll') 

Leviathan  was  a new,  fast  steamer  belonging  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  Department;  she  became  the 
shortest-lived  Confederate  privateer  on  record,  not  ex- 
cepting Caleb  Cushing.  Leviathan  was  captured  22 
September  1863  by  Acting  Master  David  Nicols,  CSN, 
an  engineer  and  18  men  in  Teaser  (q.v.)  during  a daring 
raid  off  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  but  recaptured  a 
few  hours  later  by  USS  De  Soto. 

Lewis  Cass 

(Sch:  cpl.  45;  a.  1 68-pdr.) 

CSS  Lewis  Cass,  originally  the  United  States  Revenue 
Cutter  Lewis  Cass,  was  seized  by  the  Alabama  authori- 
ties on  31  January  1861  and  later  turned  over  to  the 
Confederate  States  Navy. 

Capt.  J.  J.  Morrison,  commanding  the  cutter  Lewis 
Cass  at  Mobile,  decided,  like  General  Lee,  to  cast  his  lot 
with  the  Confederacy,  and  accordingly  turned  over  his 
ship  to  Alabama,  30  January  1861.  The  crew  remained 
loyal  to  the  United  States  and  made  its  way  through 
the  hostile  South  to  reach  Northern  territory. 

Little  Rebel 

(ScRam:  t.  159;  dr.  12';  s.  10  k. ; a.  3 12-pdr.  r.) 

Little  Rebel  was  built  as  R.  E.  & A.  N.  Watson  at 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  in  1859.  She  was  acquired  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  by  the  Confederate  Army,  and  selected  by 
Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery,  CSN,  to  be  part  of  his  River 
Defense  Fleet.  On  25  January  1862  Montgomery  began 
her  conversion  to  a cottonclad  ram  by  placing  a 4-inch 
oak  sheath  with  a 1-inch  iron  covering  on  her  bow,  and 
by  installing  double  pine  bulkheads  filled  with  com- 
pressed cotton  bales.  [See  Annex  II.] 

On  11  April  Little  Rebel’s  conversion  was  completed 
and  she  steamed  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Pillow, 
Tenn.,  where  she  operated  in  defense  of  the  river  ap- 
proaches to  Memphis,  Tenn.  On  10  May  1862,  off  Fort 
Pillow,  Little  Rebel,  in  company  with  seven  other  vessels 
under  Captain  Montgomery,  attacked  the  ironclad  gun- 
boats of  the  Federal  Mississippi  Flotilla.  The  action  of 
Plum  Point  Bend  witnessed  successful  ramming  tactics 
by  the  Confederates,  but  Little  Rebel,  under  Capt.  J. 
White  Fowler,  serving  as  Montgomery’s  flagship,  was 
unable  to  get  into  the  battle  except  with  her  guns.  Brig. 
Gen.  M.  J.  Thompson,  CSA,  who  witnessed  the  battle 
said  that  Little  Rebel,  under  a shower  of  enemy  missiles, 
“ran  amid  the  storm  as  heedlessly  as  if  charmed.” 
Meanwhile  her  guns  supported  Montgomery’s  other 
vessels  which  were  ramming  Union  boats. 

Later  Montgomery’s  force  held  off  the  Federal  rams 
and  gunboats  until  Fort  Pillow  was  evacuated  on  1 
June.  Then  the  Confederate  vessels  fell  back  on  Mem- 
phis to  take  on  coal.  Following  the  Federal  capture  of 
Fort  Pillow,  Flag  Officer  C.  H.  Davis,  USN,  commanding 
the  Mississippi  Flotilla  pressed  on  without  delay  and 
appeared  off  Memphis  with  a superior  force  on  6 June 
1862.  Montgomery,  unable  to  retreat  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  because  of  his  shortage  of  fuel,  and  unwilling  to 
destroy  his  boats,  determined  to  fight  against  heavy 
odds.  In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  Memphis,  Little  Rebel 
attacked  the  ram  Monarch,  one  of  two  vessels  in  the 
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Union  force  under  Col.  C.  Ellet  Jr.,  USA.  Monarch  met 
the  attack  and  ran  Little  Rebel  towards  the  Arkansas 
shore.  The  Confederate  vessel  was  hit  by  fire  from  USS 
Carondelet  and  then  was  struck  by  Monarch  and  beached 
by  the  blow.  Little  Rebel  was  captured  and  taken  into 
Federal  service. 

Livingston 

(SwStr:  1.  180';  b.  40';  dph.  9'6";  a.  2 30-pdr.  r.,  4 shell 
guns) 

CSS  Livingston  was  constructed  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
during  1861,  a ferry  or  towboat  converted  to  a warship 
on  the  ways  by  John  Hughes  and  Co.  In  January  1862 
she  was  taken  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Columbus, 
Ky.,  to  be  fitted  for  service  and  during  much  of  that 
year  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  Island  No.  10,  with 
Comdr.  R.  F.  Pinkney,  CSN,  in  command.  She  formed 
part  of  the  flotilla,  at  one  time  numbering  17  vessels, 
under  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  M.  Lovell,  CSA.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  S.  R.  Mallory  wrote  General  Lovell  on 
23  January  1862:  “The  Livingston  you  will  find  to  be, 
I think,  a superior  steamer,  capable  of  doing  capital 
service  * * *”  Later  she  ascended  the  Yazoo  River  in 
Mississippi  where  she  was  burned  by  the  Confederates 
on  26  June  1862  to  prevent  capture. 

An  opinion  of  her  somewhat  divergent  from  Sec. 
Mallory’s  was  expressed  by  Midshipman  James  M.  Mor- 
gan, CSN,  who  served  in  her:  “There  had  also  been 
built  (from  designs  by  a locomotive  roundhouse  archi- 
tect, I suppose)  the  most  wonderful  contraption  that 
was  ever  seen  afloat,  called  the  Livingston ; she  carried 
6 guns,  3 for’d  and  3 abaft  the  paddle  boxes,  and  she 
was  almost  circular  in  shape.  She  was  so  slow  that  her 
crew  facetiously  complained  that  when  she  was  going 
downstream  at  full  speed  they  could  not  sleep  on  ac- 
count of  the  drift  logs  catching  up  with  her  and  bump- 
ing against  the  stem.” 

Lizzie  Simmons,  see  Pontchartrain 

Logan 

(SwStr:  t.  296) 

Logan,  an  iron  hulled  steamer,  was  built  in  1855  at 
Wilmington,  Del.  In  1861  she  was  chartered  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  served  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
transport  in  the  Virginia  rivers. 

Logan  was  burned  at  Barrett’s  Landing,  25  miles 
above  White  House,  Va.,  on  the  Pamunkey  River  by 
Confederate  forces  evacuating  the  area  at  the  approach 
of  Currituck  and  Seth  Low  under  Lt.  A.  Murray,  USN. 

Lone  Star 

(SwStr:  t.  126) 

Lone  Star,  a light  draft  steamer  built  in  1854  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  operated  out  of  Galveston,  Tex., 
where  she  was  chartered  by  the  Texas  Marine  Depart- 
ment [See  Annex  III]  in  July  1863.  She  served  as  a 
transport  in  Texas  coastal  waters  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

Lord  Clyde,  see  A.  D.  Vance 
Louis  d ’ Or 

(SwStr:  t.  343;  1.  180';  b.  32';  dph.  7') 

Louis  d’  Or  was  built  in  1860  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
operated  as  a New  Orleans  steamboat.  She  was  taken 
over  by  the  Confederate  Government  and  operated  by 
the  Navy  as  a cargo  ship  on  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
Rivers. 


Louisiana 

(IrcStr:  t.  1,400;  1.  264';  b.  62';  cpl.  ca.  300;  a.  2 7-inch 
rifles,  3 9-inch  shell  guns,  4 8-inch  shell  guns  and  7 
32-pdr.  r.) 

Louisiana  was  designed  for  four  engines,  two  paddle- 
wheels  in  a center-well  and  two  propellers,  with  twin 
rudders.  Her  casemate — all  four  sides  sloping  sharply 
at  nearly  a 45°  angle — extended  her  full  length,  less  25 
feet  at  each  end,  and  was  covered  by  “T”  railroad  iron 
in  two  courses,  while  its  top  was  encompassed  by  sheet 
iron  bulwarks  nearly  four  feet  high. 

CSS  Louisiana  was  begun  by  E.  C.  Murray  at  New 
Orleans  in  mid-October  1861,  but  lack  of  materials  im- 
peded her  completion.  On  20  April  1862  after  Union 
mortar  boats  under  Comdr.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN,  had  been 
shelling  Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson  incessantly 
for  two  days,  Louisiana,  although  unfinished  and  un- 
ready for  action,  was  towed  to  Fort  St.  Philip.  There, 
in  anticipation  of  a Federal  drive  past  the  forts,  up  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  into  New  Orleans,  she  was  to 
participate  with  the  Confederate  naval  force,  in  con- 
junction with  the  River  Defense  Fleet  and  the  forts,  in 
defending  the  passage  to  the  city. 

Louisiana,  still  incomplete,  had  insufficient  power  to 
maneuver  as  a warship  in  any  naval  action.  Capt.  J.  K. 
Mitchell,  CSN,  commanding  the  naval  forces  in  the 
lower  Mississippi,  decided  that  she  should  be  operated 
as  a floating  battery.  Accordingly  he  had  her  tied  to 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  a half  mile  above 
Fort  St.  Philip.  With  mechanics  on  board  working 
furiously  night  and  day  to  prepare  her  batteries  for 
action,  Louisiana  lay  just  clear  of  the  line  of  fire  of 
Commander  Porter’s  mortar  boats  which  continued 
bombarding  the  forts. 

On  24  April  1862,  Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  USN, 
ran  his  fleet  past  the  forts  on  his  way  to  capture  New 
Orleans.  Almost  all  of  the  Confederate  ships  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  action.  Louisiana,  under  Comdr.  C.  F. 
McIntosh,  CSN,  might  have  posed  a serious  threat  to 
the  Union  fleet,  but  her  lack  of  maneuverability  and  the 
inadequacy  of  some  of  her  gun  mountings  which  limited 
the  direction  of  her  fire  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Confederates  to  make  use  of  her  full  potential.  Yet,  for 
the  most  part  the  ironclad  remained  impregnable,  and 
posed  a constant  danger  to  any  Federal  ship  coming 
within  her  range  and  line  of  fire.  USS  Iroquois  which 
came  against  her  delivered  a full  broadside  at  a distance 
of  a few  feet,  but  did  her  little  serious  damage,  while 
she  herself  was  riddled  by  Louisiana’ s fire. 

After  Farragut’s  fleet  passed  the  forts  on  24  April, 
Commander  Porter  remained  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
with  his  mortar  boats,  completely  isolating  the  Confed- 
erate force.  Meanwhile  Captain  Mitchell  worked  fran- 
tically to  get  Louisiana! s propellers  ready  for  service  so 
that  she  might  sail  effectively  against  the  Federals.  On 
28  April  1862  just  before  this  work  was  completed,  the 
forts,  with  their  communications  cut  off,  surrendered  to 
Commander  Porter.  Captain  Mitchell,  realizing  that  the 
defeat  of  his  force  was  now  inevitable,  and  not  con- 
sidering himself  bound  by  the  surrender  of  the  military 
garrison,  set  fire  to  Loiiisiana  and  retired  on  her  two 
tenders  to  the  opposite  bank,  where  he  was  later  cap- 
tured. Meanwhile,  as  the  articles  of  capitulation  of  the 
forts  were  being  drawn  up  under  flags-of -truce  on  board 
Commander  Porter’s  flagship,  the  burning  Louisiana 
broke  loose  and  drifted  downstream.  Her  guns  fired  as 
the  flames  reached  their  charges,  and  then  the  whole 
ship  exploded  violently  in  front  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  and 
was  seen  and  heard  for  many  miles. 

Louisiana  (corvette),  see  under  Texas 
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Louisville 

(SwStr : t.  743;  1.  231.5';  b.  38.6';  dph.  7.5') 

Louisville,  later  known  as  Ouachita  and  Vicksburg , 
was  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1861  and  served  pri- 
vately in  the  Mississippi  River  area.  Adm.  D.  D. 
Porter,  USN,  described  her  as  “one  of  the  largest  and 
best  steamers  in  western  waters,”  and  “the  pride  of  the 
Mississippi.”  The  Confederate  army  fitted  her  out  at 
Port  Hudson,  La.,  in  February  1863,  and  used  her  in  the 
Mississippi  River  area  as  a cargo  ship. 

Louisville  was  captured  on  13  July  1863  on  the  Little 
River,  La.,  by  Manitou  and  Rattler.  These  had  sailed 
from  the  juncture  of  the  Black,  Ouachita  and  Tensas 
Rivers,  and  were  part  of  a gunboat  force  under  Lt. 
Comdr.  T.  Selfridge,  USN,  sent  by  Acting  Rear  Admiral 
Porter,  USN. 

Louisville  was  renamed  Ouachita  on  29  September 
1863  at  Admiral  Porter’s  request,  and  was  commissioned 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  on  18  January  1864.  She  was  operated 
privately  after  the  war  as  Vicksburg,  and  sold  abroad 
in  1869. 


Lucy  Gwin 

(StwStr:  t.  152) 

Lucy  Gwin,  also  called  Lucy  Gwynn,  Lucy  Gwinn,  and 
Gwinn,  was  built  in  Freedom,  Pa.,  in  1859.  Her  home 
port  was  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  in  1861  she  passed  into 
the  Texas  Marine  Department  under  Confederate  army 
control.  [See  Annex  III]. 

Lucy  Givin  served  as  a transport  and  cargo  ship  along 
the  Texas  coast.  She  was  surrendered  at  Matagorda  to 
Union  forces  in  late  spring  of  1865  but  was  carried  off 
and  anchored  at  Bagdad,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  where  demands  for  her  return  were  made  of  the 
controlling  French  authorities. 


Lucy  Gwinn,  see  Lucy  Gwin 


Lucy  Gwynn,  see  Lucy  Gwin 


Lynn  Boyd 

(Str) 

Lynn  Boyd,  under  Captain  Bmedley,  proceeded  in 
company  with  Dunbar  on  4 February  1862  from  Fort 
Henry  to  Paris  Landing,  Tenn.,  for  two  Confederate 
Army  regiments  stationed  there.  Fort  Henry  was  sur- 
rendered on  6 February  and  Lynn  Boyd  was  burned  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Duck  River,  7 
February,  to  prevent  her  capture  by  Federal  gunboats. 


Lynx 

(SwStr) 

Lynx  was  a long,  very  fast  paddle-steamer  with  two 
stacks  and  two  masts,  all  painted  white.  Managed  by 
John  Fraser  & Co.,  Charleston,  she  carried  Confederate 
Government  cargo  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a public 
vessel  for  all  practical  purposes. 

She  met  her  end  bound  for  Bermuda,  running  out  of 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  under  Captain  Reid,  25  September 
1864,  with  600  bales  of  cotton,  passengers  and  special 
cargo,  including  $50,000  in  Government  gold.  She  was 
hit  eight  times,  six  below  the  waterline,  by  the  100- 
pounder  and  30-pounder  rifles  of  much  slower  USS 
Howquah,  assisted  by  Niphon  and  Governor  Bucking- 
ham; sinking,  with  one  of  her  wheels  damaged,  Lynx 
had  to  be  beached  about  six  miles  below  Fort  Fisher. 


The  Confederates  all  escaped,  along  with  the  gold,  al- 
though Federal  sharpshooters  got  near  enough  to  wound 
one  crew  member.  The  ship’s  remains  were  set  afire. 

Ironically,  an  intelligence  report  to  Secretary  Welles, 
about  1 September  1864,  had  warned  that,  “the  swift 
steamers  Lynx  and  Badger  were  being  fitted  out  at 
Wilmington  to  make  a dash  at  our  blockaders  * * * 
their  machinery  protected  by  compressed  cotton  * * * 
each  vessel  having  about  200  men,  will  sally  forth  early 
in  September,  and,  by  boarding,  attempt  the  capture  of 
one  or  more  of  our  vessels.  If  precautions  are  not  taken 
this  plan  will  certainly  succeed.”  It  was  a false  alarm, 
although  Lt.  J.  W.  Balch,  Howquah’s  captain,  in  this 
instance  made  one  of  the  rare  charges  that  a blockade 
runner  had  fired  back  at  him — but  only  two  shots  and 
they  could  have  been  cross-fire  from  the  fort. 


M.  C.  Etheridge 

(Sch:  t.  144;  1.  92';  b.  24';  dr.  7';  a.  2 guns) 

M.  C.  Etheridge  was  built  in  1859  at  Plymouth,  N.C. 
She  was  used  by  the  Confederates,  probably  as  a store- 
ship  for  their  fleet,  in  North  Carolina  waters.  Car- 
rying a valuable  cargo  of  naval  stores,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  USS  Whitehead  in  the  Pasquotank  River, 
N.C.,  on  10  February  1862,  and  fired  by  the  Confederates 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  Union  hands.  Despite 
attempts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  nothing  was  saved  and 
she  was  scuttled  by  her  Union  captors. 


M,  E.  Dowing 

(Str) 

M.  E.  Dowing,  or  M.  E.  Downing  served  as  a Confed- 
erate dispatch  boat  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in 
1861. 

Mab,  see  Queen  Mab 

Macon 

(StGbt:  1.  150';  b.  25';  dph.  10';  dr.  8';  a.  6 guns) 

CSS  Macon,  a wooden  steamer  formerly  named  Ogee- 
chee,  was  fitted  out  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  early  in  1864, 
with  Lt.  J.  S.  Kennard,  CSN,  in  command.  In  June  her 
name  was  changed  to  Macon  and  on  3 August  she  was 
reported  ready  for  duty,  although  still  lacking  a full 
complement.  Savannah  capitulated  on  21  December  and 
3 days  later  Macon  departed  for  Augusta,  Ga.,  where 
she  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 


Magenta 

(SwStr:  t.  782;  1.  269';  b.  39';  dph.  T9") 

Magenta  was  built  in  1861  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  She 
may  have  served  the  Confederates  as  a transport  in  the 
Mississippi  River  area  while  under  the  control  of 
Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate 
vessels  in  the  Yazoo  River.  Called  one  of  the  best 
Confederate  transports  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 
man, USA,  Magenta  was  burned  on  the  Yazoo  River  in 
July  1863  by  Commander  Brown,  to  keep  her  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a Union  naval  force  under  Acting 
Rear  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 

Magnolia 

(SwStr:  t.  843;  s.  12  k.) 

Magnolia  was  a seagoing,  wooden  sidewheeler  with 
typical  walking-beam  engine,  built  at  Greenpoint,  N.Y., 
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in  1857.  One  of  14  ships  belonging  to  Charles  Morgan’s 
Southern  S.  S.  Co.,  she  was  impressed  as  a public  vessel 
at  New  Orleans,  15  January  1862,  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mans- 
field Lovell,  CSA,  acting  for  Secretary  of  War  Benja- 
min. The  original  intention  was  to  arm  them  all  as 
cottonclad  rams  to  defend  the  Delta,  but  further  con- 
sideration argued  in  favor  of  smaller,  low-pressure 
steam  towboats,  with  lower  fuel  consumption  and  easier 
to  shield  for  battle,  and  few  of  the  high-pressure  sea- 
going steamers  were  used  for  this  essentially  inappro- 
priate role. 

Rejected  as  a ram  but  probably  still  Government- 
owned,  Magnolia  made  at  least  two  successful  runs  to 
nearby  British  islands  in  1861  with  extremely  large 
cargoes.  Escaping  through  Pas  a l’Outre,  she  was 
overhauled,  19  February  1862,  by  USS  Brooklyn  and 
South  Carolina  as  a rich  prize  carrying  1,210  bales  of 
cotton.  USS  Magnolia  entered  the  U.S.  Navy  22 
July  1862  at  New  York,  following  Key  West  prize  court 
proceedings  in  April.  After  expensive  repairs,  she  was 
a valuable  gunboat  carrying  2 to  5 guns  the  rest  of  the 
war.  Sold  at  auction  12  July  1865,  she  was  enrolled  for 
commercial  transportation  23  August,  going  out  of 
service  in  1866. 


(SwStr:  t.  824) 

New  Orleans  sidewheeler  Magnolia,  built  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  in  1859,  was  “one  of  the  finest  steamboats 
in  the  West”  and  served  the  Confederacy  well  as  a river 
transport  until  destroyed  in  the  Yazoo  City  area  to 
escape  Porter’s  flotilla,  the  spring  of  1863.  Admiral 
Porter  wrote  that  the  chief  gain  from  his  Yazoo  Pass 
expedition  was  its  “harm  to  the  enemy”  in  causing  them 
“to  sink  the  Star  of  the  West,  Magnolia,  and  Natchez, 
three  of  their  best  vessels.” 


Major  Minter,  see  Elma 


Manassas 

(Sch) 

Manassas,  formerly  the  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  Minot f 
was  seized  by  the  Confederates  at  New  Berne,  N.C.,  on 
27  August  1861.  With  the  launches  Mosquito  and  Sand 
Fly,  she  was  placed  under  Lt.  W.  H.  Murdaugh,  CSN, 
who  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  Federal  attack  on 
Fort  Hatteras  the  next  day,  and  was  unable  to  as- 
sume his  command.  Manassas  was  active  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  during  1861-62  and  then  dismantled 
by  the  Confederates. 


(IrcRam:  t.  387;  1.  143';  b.  33';  dph.  17';  cpl.  36;  a.  1 
64-pdr.  Dahlgren,  later  replaced  by  1 32-pdr.) 

CSS  Manassas,  formerly  the  steam  propeller  Enoch 
Train,  was  built  at  Medford,  Mass.,  by  J.  0.  Curtis  in 
1855.  A New  Orleans  commission  merchant,  Capt.  J.  A. 
Stevenson,  acquired  her  for  use  as  a privateer  and  fitted 
her  out  at  Algiers,  La.,  as  an  ironclad  ram  of  radically 
modern  design.  Covered  with  1%-inch  iron  plating,  her 
hull  projected  only  2V2  feet  above  the  water,  and  her 
plated  top  was  convex  causing  cannon  shot  to  glance  off 
harmlessly.  She  was  provided  with  sharp  irons  on  her 
bow  to  stave  holes  through  enemy  vessels.  Fast  moving, 
lying  low  in  the  water  and  a difficult  target,  virtually 
bomb-proof,  she  looked  like  a floating  cigar  or  egg  shell 
and  was  described  by  Union  intelligence  as  a “hellish 
machine.” 

Commissioned  as  a Confederate  privateer  on  12 

1 This  is  stated  in  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Navies.  No  other  record,  official  or  unofficial,  of  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter 
Minot  has  been  found. 


CSS  (Ironclad  Ram)  Manassas 


September  1861  Manassas  was  seized  soon  afterwards 
by  Flag  Officer  G.  N.  Hollins,  CSN,  for  use  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  River.  With  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Worley,  CSN, 
in  command  she  participated  in  Flag  Officer  Hollins’ 
surprise  attack  on  the  Federal  blockading  squadron  at 
Head  of  Passes,  Mississippi  River,  on  12  October  1861. 
In  the  action  Manassas  violently  rammed  USS  Rich- 
mond damaging  her  severely  below  the  water  line. 
Manassas,  however,  suffered  the  loss  of  her  prow  and 
smokestack  and  had  her  engines  temporarily  thrown 
out  of  gear  from  the  impact.  She  managed  to  retire 
under  heavy  fire  from  USS  Preble  and  Richmond  whose 
shells  glanced  off  her  armor.  Two  months  after  this 
engagement  Manassas  was  purchased  for  direct  owner- 
ship by  the  Confederate  Government. 

Under  Lieutenant  Worley,  Manassas  joined  the  force 
of  Capt.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate 
naval  forces  in  the  lower  Mississippi.  She  participated 
in  the  engagement  of  24  April  1862  during  which  Flag 
Officer  Farragut,  USN,  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  ran 
his  fleet  past  the  Confederate  forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip.  In  the  action  Manassas  attempted  to  ram  USS 
Pensacola  which  turned  in  time  to  avoid  the  blow  and 
deliver  a broadside  at  close  range.  Manassas  then  ran 
into  murderous  fire  from  the  whole  line  of  the  Union 
fleet.  She  then  charged  USS  Mississippi  and  delivered 
a long  glancing  blow  on  her  hull,  firing  her  only  gun  as 
she  rammed.  Next  she  rammed  USS  Brooklyn,  again 
firing  her  gun,  and  injuring  her  rather  deeply,  but  not 
quite  enough  to  be  fatal. 

After  this  action  Manassas  followed  the  Union  fleet 
quietly  for  a while  but  as  she  drew  closer  Mississippi 
furiously  turned  on  her.  Manassas  managed  to  dodge  the 
blow  but  was  run  aground.  Her  crew  escaped  as  Missis- 
sippi poured  her  heavy  broadsides  on  the  stranded  Con- 
federate vessel.  Later  Manassas  slipped  off  the  bank 
and  drifted  down  the  river  in  flames  past  the  Union 
mortar  flotilla.  Comdr.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN,  in  command 
of  the  mortar  boats,  tried  to  save  her  as  an  engineering 
curiosity  but  Manassas  exploded  and  immediately 
plunged  under  water. 


Manassas,  see  Florida 


Marianna 

(SwStr:  dr.  3'3'') 

Marianna  was  an  unarmed  river  steamer  which  served 
the  Confederates  as  early  as  February  1862  in  towing 
schooners  to  the  gaps  or  passes  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  assist  them  in  running  the  Union  blockade.  She  was 
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reported  under  repair  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  November 
1864. 


Marion 

(SwStr:  t.  258) 

Marion  was  built  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  in  1850,  and 
passed  to  Confederate  control  in  1861.  She  helped  lay 
the  obstructions  around  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  was  used 
by  the  Confederate  army  as  a transport  and  cargo  ship 
in  that  area. 

Marion  sank  accidentally  on  the  night  of  6 April  1863 
in  the  Ashley  River  after  drifting  from  her  moorings  off 
Charleston. 


Marques  de  la  Habana,  see  McRae 


Mars 

(SwStr:  t.  329) 

Mars,  built  in  1856  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  among 
Confederate  transports  captured  at  Island  No.  10  on  7 
April  1862.  She  then  was  taken  into  Federal  service  as 
a tender  to  the  Mississippi  Squadron.  [Similarity  of 
names  occasioned  by  pronunciation  in  local  dialects  has 
caused  confusion  with  the  H.  D.  MearsJ\ 


Mary,  see  Alexandra 


Mary  E.  Keene 

(SwStr:  t.  659;  1.  238';  b.  38';  dph.  7'8") 

Mary  E.  Keene,  known  also  as  Keene,  Mary  Keene, 
and  Mary  Keane,  was  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1860 
and  enrolled  as  a New  Orleans  steamboat.  She  served 
as  a transport  on  the  western  rivers  and  was  a unit  of 
Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown’s  fleet  that  was  scuttled  in  July 
1863  at  Yazoo  City  to  prevent  capture. 


Mary  Hill 

(Gbt:  t.  234;  dr.  2';  a.  1 24-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.) 

Mary  Hill  was  a side-wheel  steamer  built  in  1859  at 
Smithfield,  Tex.,  and  operated  out  of  Galveston.  She 
was  chartered  by  Comdr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  CSN,  for  serv- 
ice with  the  Texas  Marine  Department  [See  Annex  III] 
and  outfitted  as  a cotton-clad  gunboat.  She  served  dur- 
ing the  entire  war  as  a transport,  look-out,  and  guard 
ship  in  Texas  coastal  regions,  principally  from  Mata- 
gorda Bay  to  Galveston. 


Mary  Keane,  see  Mary  E.  Keene 


Mary  Keene,  see  Mary  E.  Keene 


Mary  Patterson 

(Str) 

Mary  Patterson,  built  in  1859  at  Grand  Glaizer,  Ark., 
was  used  as  a Confederate  transport  on  western  waters 
early  in  the  war.  On  16  June  1862  she  was  sunk  along 
with  Maurepas  and  Eliza  G.  to  obstruct  the  White  River 
near  St.  Charles,  Ark.,  against  the  advance  of  Union 
gunboats. 


Mary  T.,  see  J.  A.  Cotton 


Matagorda 

(SwStr:  t.  616  dw.,  1,250  gr. ; 1.  220';  b.  30';  dph.  10'6") 

Matagorda,  also  known  as  Alice,  was  an  iron  side- 
wheeler built  in  1858  as  their  Hull  No.  53  by  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  an  old  Delaware  River 
shipbuilder.  One  of  14  owned  by  Charles  Morgan’s 
Southern  S.  S.  Co.,  she  was  “impressed  for  public  serv- 
ice” 15  January  1862  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell, 
CSA,  acting  on  orders  from  Secretary  of  War  Benja- 
min. Too  valuable  as  a Government-owned  blockade 
runner,  Matagorda  was  not  one  of  the  trio  chosen  for 
conversion  to  cottonclad  rams — small  towing  steamers 
with  low-pressure'  power  plant  serving  more  satisfac- 
torily as  gunboats.  Under  a Captain  Cole,  she  made 
successful  runs  with  1,000  bales  of  cotton  to  Havana 
from  Gulf  ports  such  as  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.  Under  Capt. 
William  Stumminger,  she  was  chased  for  6%  hours, 
while  she  jettisoned  her  whole  deck  cargo  of  200  bales 
in  an  attempt  to  increase  speed  and  tempt  her  pursuer, 
but  was  finally  run  down  and  captured,  10  September 
1864,  by  USS  Magnolia  (q.v.  supra  as  Confederate), 
75  miles  off  Cape  San  Antonio,  Cuba. 

Maurepas 

(SwStr:  t.  399;  1.  180';  b.  34';  dr.  7';  a.  5 guns) 

Maurepas,  built  as  Grosse  Tete  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
in  1858,  was  purchased  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1861. 
Early  in  1862  she  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  fleet  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  under  Flag  Officer  G.  N. 
Hollins,  CSN.  Her  commanding  officer  was  Lt.  J.  Fry, 
CSN. 

Maurepas  operated  with  the  fleet  at  Island  No.  10  and 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  from  12  March  to  7 April  1862.  She 
was  then  sent  up  the  White  River  where  she  was  sunk 
as  an  obstruction  near  St.  Charles,  Ark.,  16  June  1862. 


“Maury  Gunboats" , see  Hampton 


May 

(Str) 

May,  “presumed  to  be  cotton-clad,”  which  Lt.  Gen. 
J.  C.  Pemberton,  CSA,  mentions  prominently  in  a tele- 
gram of  12  March  1863,  cooperated  with  Confederate 


Manassas  damages  Federal  ship  at  Battle  of  New 
Orleans 
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Army  forces  and  Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown’s  fleet  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  1863.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  General’s 
order  that  she  and  Magenta  were  transports  of  great 
value  in  ferrying  large  troop  concentrations  at  short 
notice. 


McRae 

(StSlp:  t.  830;  a.  1 9”,  6 32-pdr.,  1 6-pdr.) 

McRae,  often  erroneously  identified  by  Union  lead- 
ers as  Miramon  or  General  Miramon,  was  the  former 
bark-rigged  pirate  ship  Marques  de  la  Habana  which 
had  been  captured  by  USS  Saratoga  in  March  1860. 
She  was  purchased  by  the  Confederate  States  at  New 
Orleans  on  17  March  1861  and  fitted  out  as  CSS  McRae. 
She  was  placed  under  command  of  Lt.  T.  B.  Huger, 
CSN,  and  assigned  to  the  fleet  under  Flag  Officer  G.  N. 
Hollins,  CSN,  entrusted  with  the  defense  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River.  Part  of  this  time,  as  in  her  last 
battle,  she  was  Hollins’  flagship. 

McRae  gave  protection  to  blockade  runners  slipping 
in  and  out  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile  Bay.  She  gave 
a good  account  of  herself  in  a spirited  engagement  with 
ships  of  the  Federal  blockading  fleet  at  the  Head  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Passes  on  12  October  1861.  Her  last 
fight  was  a gallant  defense  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  on  24  April  1862.  In  this  engagement  the  conduct 
of  her  officers  and  crew  was  reported  “rarely  surpassed 
in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.”  With  their  ship  cut  to 
ribbons  they  fought  on  and  would  not  surrender  in  an 
unequal  contest  which  was  conducted  simultaneously 
against  several  Union  warships  and  which  left  most  of 
her  crew  dead  or  injured  on  her  deck. 

Though  severely  damaged,  McRae  came  up  river  to 
New  Orleans  under  a flag-of -truce  on  the  evening  of  27 
April  1862,  landing  Confederate  wounded  frorh  the  forts 
below.  There  she  was  left  to  her  fate  and  was  found 
the  following  morning  by  Union  forces  sunk  alongside 
the  city  wharf. 


Meares,  see  H.  D.  Mears 


Mears,  see  H.  D.  Mears 
Memphis 

(Sch:  t.  100,  208  (Thames  meas.) ; 1.  Ill';  b.  25';  dr.  12'; 
a.  1 12-pdr.  r.,  2 24-pdr.  sb.) 

Memphis  was  constructed  as  the  racing  schooner 
America  and  launched  3 May  1851  by  W.  H.  Brown,  of 
New  York  for  a local  yacht  club  syndicate.  She  was  the 
namesake  of  the  “America’s  Cup.”  In  1857  she  appears 
in  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  as  Camilla,  owned  by  a 
Viscount  Templetown  and  registered  in  Portsmouth, 
Hants.  Henry  Sotheby  Pitcher  bought  and  rebuilt  her 
the  following  year.  On  30  July  1860  she  was  reported 
sold  to  another  Briton,  Henry  E.  Decie.  Lord  Decie,  as 
he  was  known  in  the  Confederacy,  arrived  at  Savannah 
in  Camilla  in  the  spring  of  1861  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Southern  cause.  Running  the  blockade  out  of  Sa- 
vannah piloted  by  A.  F.  Marmelstein,  Camilla  carried  a 
Confederate  purchasing  commission  to  Britain,  took 
part  in  the  Queenstown  (Ulster)  Yacht  Club  regatta  28 
June  1861  and  raced  the  schooner  Alarm  around  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  5 August. 

Local  rumor  maintained  Lord  Decie  sold  his  yacht  to 
the  Confederacy  later  in  1861  and  she  was  renamed 
Memphis — all  quite  consistent  with  the  next  documenta- 
tion now  available  although  details  of  her  Confederate 
Government  service  are  lacking. 

It  is  a fact  that  in  March  1862,  the  United  States 
Ship  Ottawa  and  other  vessels  discovered  her  scuttled  in 
St.  John’s  River,  Fla.  She  was  raised,  towed  to  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  and  outfitted  for  service  in  the  United 
States  Navy  under  her  original  name,  with  Acting 
Master  J.  Baker  in  command. 

Until  May  1863  America  served  with  the  South  At- 
lantic Blockading  Squadron,  capturing  one  prize.  She 
then  reported  to  the  Naval  Academy  as  a school  ship. 
She  continued  on  that  service  until  sold  20  June  1873. 
On  1 October  1921  America  was  presented  to  the  Navy 
Department  by  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  for  preservation  as  a relic.  She  was  stationed  at 
the  Naval  Academy  until  scrapped  in  1945. 


CSS  McRae,  from  photograph,  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frederick  Way,  Jr.,  of  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania 
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(FltBtry:  a.  18  guns) 

Memphis  was  converted  from  a floating  drydock  in 
1861  at  New  Orleans.  In  November  1861,  she  was 
“under  construction  or  alteration”  and  in  December 
was  noted  as  having  been  at  New  Orleans  “without 
any  armament.”  By  February  1862,  Memphis  was 
evidently  fitted  out,  as  she  was  noted  as  being  one  of 
the  units  of  Flag  Officer  George  N.  Hollins,  who  com- 
manded the  naval  defenses  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
coast  of  Louisiana. 

The  records  are  naturally  skimpy  on  a unit  of  such 
small  size.  The  battery,  however,  can  be  surmised  to 
have  been  one  of  those  that  took  part  in  the  defense 
of  New  Orleans,  and  was  probably  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured when  Farragut’s  fleet  captured  the  city. 

Merite 

(Str) 

Merite,  a common  steamboat  encased  with  thick  tim- 
bers, was  employed  as  a gunboat  on  the  Mississippi 
River  above  New  Orleans  in  April  1865. 

Merrimac 

(SwStr : t.  635;  1.  230';  b.  30';  dr.  8'6";  s.  16-18  k.) 

Merrimac,  less  often  reported  as  Merrimack,  was  one 
of  the  original  group  of  Confederate  Government-owned 
blockade-runners  operated  by  the  Ordnance  Department, 
CSA  (cf.  Comubia) . She  was  an  iron  paddle-steamer 
with  two  stacks  “hinged  for  lowering,”  a short  foremast 
only,  which  could  be  bark-rigged,  and  was  said  to  have 
done  18  knots  on  her  trials.  Her  pair  of  9-ft.  stroke, 
oscillating  sidewheel  engines  and  4 boilers  were  con- 
sidered “very  superior  and  valuable”  until  her  flues 
became  clogged  by  burning  naval  stores  in  emergencies 
— as  so  often  happened  in  this  dangerous  service.  It  is 
said  Merrimac  was  built  for  opium  running  on  the 
China  coast. 

Apparently  she  was  bought  for  the  Confederacy  by 
Commissioner  James  M.  Mason  and  N.  S.  Reneau  in  or 
before  September  1862.  By  the  time  of  her  capture  by 
USS  Iroquois  24  July  1863  off  Cape  Fear  she  had  lost 
her  speed  and  been  sold  with  her  cargo  to  new  owners — 
one  of  whom,  a Mr.  Roberts,  was  taken  in  her — for 
$2,200,000  Confederate.  She  was  loaded  deeper  than 
prudence  directed  for  running  the  blockade,  with  642 
bales  of  cotton  plus  turpentine  and  tobacco. 


Merrimack,  see  Virginia 


Merrimack  No.  2,  see  Richmond 


Mexico,  see  General  Bragg 


Milledgeville 

(IrcStr:  1.  175';  b.  35'3";  dph.  12';  dr.  9';  a.  des.  for  4 
guns;  type  Milledgeville) 

CSS  Milledgeville  was  in  process  of  construction  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  by  H.  F.  Willink.  Launched  just  before 
the  evacuation  of  that  city  on  21  December  1864,  she 
was  burned  and  sunk  to  prevent  her  capture  by  Union 
forces. 


Milledon,  see  General  Sterling  Price 


Minot,  see  Manassas 


Miramichi,  see  Bat 
Miramon,  see  under  McRae 
Mississippi 

(IrcStr:  t.  1,400;  1.  260';  b.  58';  dph.  15';  dr.  12'6'' 

(incomplete) ; s.  14  k. ; a.  des.  for  20  guns  incl.  4 7'' 
pivots) 

CSS  Mississippi  was  built  by  N.  and  A.  F.  Tift  in  a 
shipyard  erected  for  the  purpose  in  Jefferson  City,  La., 
just  beyond  the  city  limits  of  New  Orleans.  Construc- 
tion was  started  on  14  October  1861  and  she  was 
launched  on  19  April  1862.  A fast,  triple-screw  steamer, 
she  was  far  from  complete  at  that  time,  having  neither 
her  20  guns  nor  ammunition  on  board. 

“The  celebrated  ram,”  as  Admiral  Porter  called 
Mississippi  in  his  battle  dispatch,  was  later  described 
by  Commander  Sinclair  as  “a  formidable  ship — the  finest 
of  the  sort  I ever  saw  in  my  life;  she  would,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  have  cleared  the  river  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels  but  have  raised  the  blockade  of  every  port  in 
the  South.” 

There  took  place  in  September  following  her  loss  a 
lengthy  and  intense  investigation  of  Mississippi’s  build- 
ers, brothers  Nelson  and  Asa  Tift,  and  all  officers  and 
civilians  responsible  for  her  construction,  premature 
launching  and  destruction;  transcript  of  the  hearings, 
readily  accessible  in  libraries,  is  excellent  background 
reading  on  the  early  Confederate  Navy. 

It  was  only  at  the  last  minute  that  Comdr.  Arthur  Sin- 
clair, CSN,  designated  as  her  commanding  officer,  at- 
tempted to  take  her  up  the  river  when  the  Federal  fleet 
under  Flag  Officer  Farragut  appeared  from  below  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  25  April,  but  his  objective 
thwarted,  he  fired  her  to  prevent  capture. 

Machinery  was  fabricated  by  Jackson  & Co.  and  by 
Patterson  Foundry,  locally.  The  last  two  guns,  bow  and 
stern  7"-rifles,  pivoted,  were  a late  addition.  Schofield 
& Markham,  Atlanta,  rolled  1,000  tons  of  armor  plate 
and  the  bolts  alone  weighed  another  80  short  tons; 
plating  ranged  from  IW  to  3%''.  Hull  thickness  was 
2 feet  at  the  sides,  3 at  bow  and  stern. 


Mississippi  (corvette),  see  under  Texas 
Missouri 

(IrcRam:  1.  183';  b.  53'8'';  dph.  10'3";  dr.  8'6";  a.  1 
32-pdr.,  1 11"  Dahlgren,  1 9"  Dahlgren) 

CSS  Missouri,  a centerwheel  steam  sloop  was  launched 
at  Shreveport,  La.,  on  14  April  1863.  Her  commanding 
officer  was  Lt.  J.  H.  Carter,  CSN.  Missouri  never  saw 
action  but  engaged  in  transport  and  mining  details 
between  Alexandria  and  Shreveport,  La.,  above  the  Red 
River  obstructions.  At  the  end  of  hostilities  Missouri 
came  down  to  Shreveport  and  surrendered  to  U.S.  naval 
forces  on  3 June  1865.  She  was  taken  into  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  sold  at  Mound  City,  111.,  on  29  November  1865. 

Missouri’s  casemate  or  citadel  was  130'6"  by  53'8"  at 
base,  but  only  105'  by  29'  at  the  top,  creating  a slope  of 
30°.  Railroad  T-iron,  4%"  thick,  was  laid  diagonally 
(to  avoid  cutting)  over  this  structure,  with  rail  crowns 
facing  alternately  inward  and  outward  in  order  to  inter- 
lock when  spiked  to  the  23"  yellow  pine  backing.  The 
pilot-house  in  the  forepart  of  the  casemate  projected  19" 
above  its  deck,  which  was  not  armored  at  all,  although 
the  exposed  50-odd  feet  of  the  ship’s  main  deck  was 
plated  like  the  citadel’s  sides.  No  time  having  been 
available  to  build  a wheel-box,  the  big  paddlewheel, 
22'6"  in  diameter,  projected  for  8'4"  above  any  protec- 
tion out  of  a recess  at  the  after  end  of  the  casemate. 
Three  balanced  rudders  were  located  under  the  fantail; 
her  steering  wheel  on  the  gun  deck  beneath  the  pilot- 
house. 
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Mobile 

(ScGbt:  t.  283;  a.  3 32-pdr.  sb.,  1 32-pdr.  r.,  1 8"  sb., 
probably  1 addl.  r.) 

Mobile  was  a wooden  steamer  built  at  Philadelphia  in 
1860;  home  port:  Mobile.  Alleged  to  be  worth  $40,000, 
she  apparently  was  picked  up  for  a $5,000  lien  by 
Comdr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  CSN,  in  July  1861,  already  hav- 
ing been  under  seizure  in  Berwick  Bay,  La.,  since  4 May. 

Her  chronology  thereafter  has  piqued  many  a re- 
searcher: She  made  five  successful  dashes — no  doubt 
only  to  Cuba  or  the  Bahamas — as  a blockade  runner,  yet 
on  8 October  she  had  “been  fitting  out  there  [Berwick 
City]  for  some  time”  under  Lts.  Francis  E.  Shepperd 
and  George  S.  Shryock,  CSN,  reporting  to  Flag  Officer 
G.  N.  Hollins;  engines  and  boilers  were  already  pro- 
tected by  12-inch  timbers  clad  with  railroad  iron.  On  19 
December,  Union  intelligence  learned  she  was  a ship  of 
“about  400  tons,  thoroughly  strengthened  and  armed 
with  4 or  6 heavy  guns,  two  of  them  rifled.” 

By  1 February  1862,  when  she  engaged  USS  Hatteras 
in  Atchafalaya  Bay,  La.,  Mobile  was  described  as  a 
“long,  low,  three-masted  steamer,”  ostensibly  able  to 
give  a good  account  of  herself.  From  June  1862  to  the 
following  May,  all  sources  place  her  up  the  Yazoo  River 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Shepperd  but  variously 
alleged  to  be  laid  up  at  Yazoo  City  or  ordered  to  sink 
any  vessel  attempting  to  pa^s  the  barrier  at  Liverpool. 
Whatever  his  information  or  motives,  a deserter  as  late 
as  13  May  1863  thought  it  news  that  she  was  a “small 
boat”  still  “being  converted  into  an  ironclad  gunboat”  in 
the  Yazoo.  Scarcely  more  than  a week  later,  the  21st,  it 
is  certain  she  was  burned  to  escape  capture  by  Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter’s  approaching  squadron,  taking  the  evi- 
dence to  the  bottom. 


Mohawk 

(StwStr) 

Mohawk  served  as  a watch  boat,  possibly  a gunboat, 
in  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  during  1862. 
She  was  sunk  7 April  1862  by  Union  forces  under  Flag 
Officer  Foote  following  the  battle  at  Island  No.  10,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

(Sch:  a.  3 guns) 

CSS  Morgan,  originally  United  States  Revenue  Cutter 
Morgan,  was  seized  by  the  Confederates  in  1861.  She 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  ships  of  Flag  Officer  G.  M. 
Hollins’  squadron  in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  in 
November  1861. 


(SwGbt:  t.  863;  1.  202';  b.  38';  dph.  13';  dr.  7'2";  s.  10 
k. ; a.  10  guns  when  outfitted,  6 guns  when  surrendered ; 
cl.  Morgan) 

CSS  Morgan  was  a partially  armored  gunboat  built  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1861-62.  She  operated  in  the  waters 
around  Mobile  from  the  time  of  her  completion  early  in 
1862  to  the  close  of  hostilities.  One  reference  of  October 
1862  gave  her  name  as  Admiral. 

Morgan,  Comdr.  G.  W.  Harrison,  CSN,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  on  5 August  1864.  Situ- 
ated well  to  the  right  of  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  as 
the  enemy  proceeded  up  the  channel  she  was  able  to 
deliver  a telling  broadside  raking  fire  against  USS 
Hartford  and  others.  Toward  the  end  of  the  engagement 
she  was  pursued  by  USS  Metacomet  but  succeeded  in 
driving  her  off.  Morgan,  attempting  to  avoid  capture, 
then  turned  toward  shallow  water,  grounded  briefly,  but 
continued  on  her  perilous  route  and  reached  the  guns  at 
Fort  Morgan.  She  dispatched  a boat  which  effected  the 


destruction  of  a Union  gunboat  Philippi  below  the  fort. 
Captain  Harrison  then  saved  Morgan  by  boldly  running 
the  gauntlet  up  to  Mobile.  Although  hotly  pursued  and 
shelled  by  cruisers  for  a large  part  of  the  25-mile  star- 
light voyage,  she  reached  the  outer  obstructions  near 
Mobile  at  daybreak  and  that  afternoon  was  permitted  to 
pass  through. 

Morgan  continued  to  serve  in  the  Mobile  area.  In 
April  1865  she  participated  in  the  battle  near  Blakely, 
Ga.,  sustaining  considerable  damage.  On  4 May  1865 
Commodore  E.  Farrand,  commanding  Confederate  Naval 
Forces  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  ordered  the  surrender 
of  Morgan  to  the  United  States  Navy.  She  was  sold  the 
following  December. 


Morning  Light 

(Ship:  t.  937;  1.  172';  b.  34'3";  dr.  19';  dph.  24';  a.  8 
32-pdr.,  1 rifled  Butler  gun) 

Morning  Light,  a wooden  sailing  ship,  was  built  at 
Kensington,  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1853  and  launched 
on  15  August  1853.  She  was  purchased  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  2 September  1861  and  commissioned  on  21 
November  of  that  year.  Assigned  to  the  West  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron  she  was  captured  off  Sabine  Pass, 
Tex.  on  21  January  1863  by  two  cottonclad  Confederate 
steamers,  Uncle  Ben  and  Josiah  A.  Bell.  Morning  Light 
was  under  Confederate  control  for  2 days  before  she  was 
burned  on  23  January  off  Sabine  Pass. 


Moro 

(SwStr : t.  132;  1.  122';  b.  24'10";  dph.  4'9”) 

Moro,  built  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1858,  transported 
cargo  for  the  Confederate  armies  along  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries.  She  was  seized  by  Union  army 
forces  near  Vicksburg  in  November  1862,  but  appar- 
ently escaped  to  resume  operations  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. On  4 February  1863  she  was  intercepted  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  by  Col.  C.  R.  Ellet,  commanding 
USS  Queen  of  the  West,  and  was  captured  with  a large 
cargo  of  food  supplies  intended  for  delivery  at  Port 
Hudson. 


Morris,  see  Caleb  Cushing 


Mosher 

(ScTug:  t.  49;  cpl.  40) 

Mosher,  Confederate  States  Army-chartered  but 
Navy-controlled,  had  been  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1857. 

Mosher,  a small  unarmed  screw  tug  owned  by  the 
Southern  Steamship  Co.,  operated  with  the  Confederate 
Navy  under  Comdr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  On  24  April  1862 
the  tug,  commanded  by  Capt.  H.  Sherman,  was  towing  a 
fire  boat  against  a heavy  sloon-of-war,  probably  USS 
Hartford,  when  she  received  a broadside  shot  and  sank 
instantly. 


Mosquito 

(Launch) 

Mosquito,  together  with  the  launch  Sand  Fly  and  the 
schooner  Manassas,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Lt. 
W.  H.  Murdaugh  on  27  August  1861  by  Flag  Officer  S. 
Barron,  commanding  the  naval  defenses  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  On  29  August  1861  Lieutenant  Mur- 
daugh was  seriously  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Hatteras  and  unable  to  assume  his  command. 
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Moultrie 

(Str) 

Moultrie  served  the  Confederate  Navy  on  the  Charles- 
ton Station.  A report  on  her  condition  by  Lieutenant 
Dozier,  CSN,  resulted  in  her  release  from  the  Confed- 
erate Navy  and  consignment  to  her  owners  on  24  August 
1863. 


Muscle 
(Str:  t.  125) 

Muscle,  a cargo  steamer  also  referred  to  as  Cerro 
Gordo,  was  built  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in  1856.  She  was 
captured  early  in  February  1862  at  Chickasaw,  north  of 
Eastport,  Miss.,  by  USS  Conestoga,  Lexington,  and 
Tyler.  While  being  towed  to  Cerro  Gordo,  Tenn.,  with  a 
load  of  kindling  she  sprang  a leak  and  sank  in  the 
Tennessee  River. 


Muscogee 

(ScStr:  cl.  heavy  Albemarle) 

Muscogee,  until  recently  presumed  to  have  been  a 
centerwheel  ironclad  steamer,  was  begun  at  Columbus, 
Ga.  during  1863-64.  Her  unusual  casemating  and 
dimensions  prevented  a successful  launching  and  she 
remained  incomplete  through  the  end  of  the  war  when 
she  was  burned.  A wreck  discovered  in  1961  has  cast 
doubt  on  the  traditional  theory  of  her  propulsion.  The 
evidence  now  points  to  twin-screw  machinery. 

Music 

(SwStr:  t.  330;  1.  172';  b.  29';  dph.  6';  cpl.  25-40,  50 
max.,  as  pvtr. ; a.  2 6-pdr.) 

The  New  Orleans  sidewheel  towboat  Music,  driven  by 
high-pressure  machinery,  was  delivered  from  the  build- 
ers at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  1857,  and  was  serving 
Charles  Morgan’s  Southern  S.  S.  Co.  when  war  broke. 
Within  a month  her  owner  and  master,  Capt.  Thomas 
McLellan,  had  applied  for  a letter  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal and  was  commissioned  a privateer,  15  May  1861 
[See  Annex  I].  By  next  reports,  Music  was  in  rundown 
condition  but  busy  as  an  unarmed  tender  to  Forts  Jack- 
son  and  St.  Philip — also  custodian,  with  tugs  Mosher 
and  Belle  Algerine,  of  the  fire  rafts.  But  Music  reap- 
pears late  in  July — apparently  the  same  big  towboat,  for 
two  New  Orleans  predecessors  of  that  name,  built  in 
Jeffersonville  also,  are  recorded  as  having  finally  turned 
in  their  documents,  prewar. 


In  her  new  role  in  the  Atchafalaya-Red  River  area 
under  Captain  Fuller,  Music  attracted  constant  atten- 
tion and  comment  for  a week  or  two — along  with  gun- 
boat Dolly  Webb  or  Webb,  although  accounts  differ  as 
to  whether  she  carried  three  pieces  of  artillery,  only  two 
or  merely  a large  company  of  riflemen.  The  greatest 
fear  expressed  by  Farragut’s  forces  was  that  the  armed 
pair  would  join  the  menacing  ram,  Arkansas.  Again, 
observers  differ  as  to  whether  these  armed  tugs  were 
Arkansas’  only  support  during  her  death  throes  or  failed, 
to  arrive  in  time  to  turn  her  about  when  she  went  out  of 
command.  Said1  to  be,  with  Mobile  and  Webb,  one  of  the 
last  three  Confederate  gunboats  on  the  river,  Music  is 
heard  of  no  more  in  published  official  records. 

Nansemond 

(ScGbt:  t.  166;  1.  106';  b.  21';  dph.  8';  dr.  5';  a.  2 8";  cl. 

Hampton) 

CSS  Nansemond  was  a small  wooden  steamer  built  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1862,  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the 
James  River  Squadron  under  Flag  Officer  S.  Barron, 
CSN.  With  Lt.  J.  Rutledge,  CSN,  in  command,  she 
sailed  from  Norfolk  with  the  other  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron on  4 May  1862,  just  prior  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
navy  yard. 

Nansemond  continued  on  active  duty  in  the  James 
River  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Her  commander  in 
November  1863,  Lt.  J.  H.  Rochelle,  CSN,  was  relieved  by 
Lt.  C.  W.  Hays,  CSN,  sometime  after  March  1864.  She 
took  part  in  engagements  at  Howlett’s,  Va.,  21  June 
1864,  Dutch  Gap,  14  August  1864,  and  Fort  Harrison, 
29  September-1  October  1864. 

Upon  evacuation  of  Richmond  on  3 April  1865  she 
was  destroyed  to  preclude  capture  by  the  Union. 

Nashville 

(SwStr:  t.  1,221;  1.  215'6'';  b.  34'6";  dph.  21'9";  cpl.  40; 
a.  2 12-pdr. ; cl.  Nashville) 

CSS  Nashville  was  a brig-rigged,  passenger  steamer, 
running  between  New  York  and  Charleston,  S.C.  After 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  the  Confederates  seized  her  at 
Charleston  and  fitted  her  out  as  a cruiser.  Under  the 
command  of  Lt.  R.  B.  Pegram,  CSN,  she  braved  the 
blockade  on  21  October  1861  and  headed  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Southampton,  England,  the  first  ship  of  war 
to  fly  the  Confederate  flag  in  English  waters.  Nashville 
returned  to  Beaufort,  N.C.,  on  28  February  1862,  having 
captured  two  prizes  worth  $66,000  during  the  cruise.  In 
this  interval  she  was  sold  for  use  as  a blockade  runner 
and  renamed  Thomas  L.  Wragg. 

On  5 November  1862  she  was  commissioned  as  the 


CSS  Nashville  (Side-wheel  Steamer)  in  a contemporary  sketch  “by  a naval  officer” 
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privateer  Rattlesnake  [See  Annex  I].  Union  forces 
destroyed  her  in  the  Ogeechee  River,  Ga.,  28  February 
1863. 


(Ire  Ram:  1.  271';  b.  62'6";  dph.  13';  dr.  10'9";  a.  3 7"  r., 
1 24-pdr.) 

CSS  Nashville  was  a large  side-wheel  steam  sloop 
built  by  the  Confederates  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1864 
and  taken  to  Mobile  for  completion.  Her  first  com- 
mander was  Lt.  C.  C.  Simms,  CSN. 

Still  fitting  out,  she  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay  on  5 August  1864,  but  was  one  of  the  vessels 
formally  surrendered  by  Commodore  E.  Farrand,  CSN, 
at  Nanna  Hubba,  Ala.,  on  10  May  1865. 

Although  never  finished,  she  had  been  heavily  armored 
with  triple  2-inch  plating  forward  and  around  her  pilot 
house,  only  a single  thickness  aft  and  there  had  been 
some  doubts  expressed  that  her  builders  might  have 
overestimated  her  structural  strength.  Rear  Adm.  H.  K. 
Thatcher,  USN,  wrote  on  30  June  1865,  after  survey, 
“She  was  hogged  when  surrendered  and  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  her  full  armor.”  He  was 
certain  “she  could  not  live  in  a seaway.” 

Nashville  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  Department  and 
sold  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  22  November  1867,  her  iron 
sheathing  having  been  removed  for  naval  use. 

Natchez 

(SwStr : t.  800;  1.  273';  b.  38';  dph.  8') 

Natchez,  built  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1860,  was  im- 
pressed by  order  of  Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  for 
Confederate  States  service  as  a cotton-clad  armed  boat 
in  the  Yazoo  River.  Natchez  was  burned  t\y  the  Con- 
federates in  April  1863  in  the  Yazoo  River  near  Bur- 
tonia,  Miss.,  in  order  to  avoid  capture  by  the  advancing 
gunboats  of  Admiral  Porter’s  command. 

Neaffie,  see  Neafie 
Neafie 

(SwStr:  dr.  8';  cpl.  60;  s.  6 k.) 

Neafie,  also  spelled  Neaffie,  was  an  iron  steamer 
which  operated  as  a transport  and  tug  in  coastal  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  1861.  For  part  of  the  year 
she  was  under  the  command  of  Major  Lovell,  CSA.  She 
sustained  some  damage  during  the  action  off  Fort 
Pjckens,  Fla.  on  22  November  1861,  but  managed  to 
escape.  By  February  1863  she  had  been  seized  by  the 
Union  and  was  serving  as  a tug. 

Nelms 

(Gbt) 

Nelms,  a steamboat  present  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Fort 
McRee,  Fla.,  on  22  November  1861  when  that  site  was 
taken  under  attack  by  Union  forces.  She  proceeded 
safely  to  Pensacola  remaining  there  until  the  evacuation 
of  that  port  in  March  1862.  It  was  then  suggested  that 
she  be  run  into  Mobile  Bay  where  she  may  have  been 
lost. 

Nelson 

(Str) 

Nelson  was  anchored  with  Dr.  Beatty  in  the  Red 
River,  La.,  when  early  in  July  1863,  news  of  the  arrival 
of  USS  Manitou  and  Petrel  forced  their  hasty  with- 
drawal to  the  fort  at  Harrisonburg,  in  the  Ouachita 
River. 


Neptune 

(Str:  a.  2 guns) 

Neptune,  a wooden  steamer,  was  seized  by  Col.  E.  B. 
Nichols  for  duty  with  Comdr.  W.  W.  Hunter’s  Texas 
Marine  Department.  [See  Annex  III].  She  operated  as 
a tug,  lookout,  and  transport  in  coastal  waters,  es- 
pecially in  the  Galveston  area. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  1863,  the  Confederates,  having 
determined  to  recapture  Galveston  which  had  fallen  to 
the  Union  during  the  previous  October,  launched  their 
attack.  Bayou  City  and  Neptune,  with  their  decks  well 
protected  by  cotton  bales  and  loaded  with  troops,  moved 
down  to  engage  the  Federal  fleet  in  the  harbor. 

Bayou  City  first  closed  with  USS  Harriet  Lane,  one 
of  two  principal  Union  ships  in  the  harbor,  and  tried  to 
board  her,  but  the  strong  tide  swung  the  ships  into  a 
collision  which  damaged  both.  Neptune,  Capt.  W. 
Sangster,  then  rammed  the  Federal  gunboat  but  was 
herself  injured  by  the  impact  and  began  to  take  water 
rapidly.  Making  for  the  edge  of  the  channel  she  sank 
there  in  8 feet  of  water.  The  ensuing  capture  of  Harriet 
Lane  signalled  a series  of  events  which  forced  Union 
withdrawal  and  proved  a mighty  morale  factor  for  the 
Confederates. 


Neuse 

(IrcRam:  1.  152';  b.  34';  dr.  9';  a.  2 6.4"  or  8"  r. ; type 
Albemarle) 

CSS  Neuse  was  a steam  sloop  built  in  1863-64  for  the 
Confederate  Navy  by  Howard  and  Ellis  at  Whitehall 
and  Kinston,  N.C.,  on  the  Neuse  River.  Launched  in 
November  1863,  Neuse  sailed  in  April  1864  for  duty  on 
the  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina  as  part  of  the  force 
under  Comdr.  R.  F.  Pinkney,  CSN.  Shortly  thereafter 
she  grounded  off  Kinston  and  remained  fast  for  almost 
a month.  She  never  left  the  river,  and  in  March  1865 
she  was  burned  by  the  Confederates  to  escape  capture 
by  the  Union  army  under  Maj.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 
USA. 

Neu>  Falls  City 

(SwStr:  t.  880;  1.  301'4";  b.  39'9";  dph.  7'7") 

New  Falls  City  was  built  in  1858  at  Paducah,  Ky. 
She  lay  near  Coushatta  Chute,  La.,  on  18  March  1864, 
when  ordered  by  Lieutenant  General  Smith,  CSA,  De- 
partment of  Trans-Mississippi,  to  be  towed  to  Scopern’s 
Cut-off  in  Red  River  and  held  in  readiness  to  be  sunk  as 
an  obstruction  upon  approach  of  the  Federals.  It  was 
suggested  that  her  machinery  be  removed  and  her  hull 
be  filled  with  rock  to  make  her  more  stable,  [cf.  Osceola ] 


Neu>  Merrimack,  see  Richmond 


New  National 

(Str) 

New  National,  a transport,  was  seized  by  Union  gun- 
boats at  Memphis  on  June  1862  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Confederate  flotilla. 


New  Orleans 

(FltBtry:  a.  17  8",  1 9",  2 32-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  New  Orleans  was  a floating  battery  fitted  out  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1861.  She  featured  “two  small 
boilers  with  pump  connections,”  designed  to  repel  board- 
ers by  drenching  them  with  scalding  water  from  her 
hoses.  She  deployed  under  Lt.  S.  W.  Averett,  CSN,  in 
the  Mississippi  in  time  to  assist  joint  army-navy  opera- 
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tions  at  Island  No.  10  and  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  12  March 
to  7 April  18(52.  The  final  day  of  this  engagement,  the 
Confederates  avoiding  capture,  sank  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  evacuation  of  Island  No.  10. 


Nina  Simmes,  see  Nina  Simms 


Nina  Simms 

(SwStr:  t.  327;  1.  177';  b.  33';  dph.  6') 

Nina  Simms,  spelled  variously  Nina  Simmes  and 
Nina  Sims,  was  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1860  and 
operated  out  of  New  Orleans  in  1861.  She  was  placed 
under  Army  control  and  transported  provisions  on  the 
Mississippi,  principally  in  the  Port  Hudson,  La.,  region. 

Nina  Sims,  see  Nina  Simms 


Norfolk 

(ScGbt:  dp.  166;  1.  106';  b.  21';  dph.  8';  dr.  5';  a.  1 9'', 
1 32-pdr. ; cl.  Hampton) 

Norfolk  was  a sister  to  Portsmouth,  paralleling  her 
progress  in  Gosport  (Norfolk)  Navy  Yard.  Both  of 
these  early  “Maury  Gunboats”  were  burned  on  the  ways 
to  escape  capture  by  entering  Federal  forces,  10  May 
1862. 


North  Carolina 

(IrcSlp:  1.  150';  b.  32';  dph.  14';  dr.  12';  cpl.  150;  a.  4 
guns;  type  Richmond ) 

CSS  North  Carolina  was  built  by  Berry  & Bros,  at 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1863.  She  was  placed  in  commis- 
sion during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  with  Comdr. 
W.  T.  Muse,  CSN,  in  command.  Structurally  weak  and 
unable  to  cross  the  bar,  she  remained  in  Cape  Fear  River 
until  27  September  1864  when  she  developed  a leak  and 
sank,  her  hull  riddled  by  teredos,  off  Smithville,  where 
she  had  been  serving  as  a guard  ship.  [cf.  Uncle  Ben.] 


North  Carolina,  see  under  Texas  (corvette) 

Northampton 

(SwStr:  t.  405) 

Northampton  was  built  in  1860  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Under  Captain  Gibbs  she  was  used  by  the  Confederates 
as  a cargo  ship  for  military  stores  on  the  James  River, 
Va.,  and  purchased  by  the  State  of  Virginia  in  June 
1861  for  direct  ownership.  The  Confederates  sank 
Northampton  in  the  latter  part  of  1862  as  an  obstruc- 
tion below  Drewry’s  Bluff  on  the  James  River,  Va. 

Oconee,  see  Savannah 
Ogeechee,  see  Macon 

Ohio  Belle 

(SwStr:  t.  406) 

Ohio  Belle,  a small  second  class  steamer  built  in  1855 
at  Cincinnati,  and  used  as  an  Army  watch  boat  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  captured  by  the  Federals  at  Island 
No.  10  on  7 April  1862. 

Old  Savannah,  see  Savannah 


Olinde,  see  Stonewall 
Olustee,  see  Tallahassee 


Oregon 

(SwGbt:  1.  216'10";  b.  26'6'';  dph.  9'6";  t.  532;  a.  1 8", 
1 32-pdr.,  2 how.) 

Oregon,  a wooden  steamer  similar  to  California,  was 
built  at  New  York  City  in  1846  for  the  Mobile  Mail 
Line,  60  percent  owned  at  the  end  of  April  1861  by  the 
Geddes  family  of  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  the  re- 
mainder by  R.  A.  Heim  and  Samuel  Wolff  of  Mobile. 
Described  as  having  “one  deck,  one  mast,  no  galleries 
and  a billethead,”  she  was  permanently  enrolled  (coast- 
wise) at  New  Orleans,  20  June  1858.  Seized  by  Louisi- 
ana’s Governor  Moore  sometime  in  1861,  she  was  an 
early  and  successful  blockade  runner,  apparently  only 
in  the  Gulf.  Under  Capt.  A.  P.  Boardman  she  had 
somehow  contrived  to  make  92  “entrances  and  clear- 
ances” at  blockaded  ports  before  being  picked  for  arm- 
ing as  a man-of-war;  how  much  of  this  coastal  service 
was  under  Confederate  Army  auspices  is  not  altogether 
clear.  Capt.  A.  L.  Myers  succeeded  to  her  command. 

After  being  converted  into  a gunboat,  Oregon  operated 
in  Mississippi  Sound  on  various  assignments.  On  13 
July  1861  she  steamed  in  company  with  Arrow  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ship  Island  Light  where  they  vainly  at- 
tempted to  lure  USS  Massachusetts  within  range  of 
shore  batteries.  During  September  1861  she  evacuated 
Confederate  property  and  troops  from  Ship  Island,  Miss. 
When  Confederate  forces  evacuated  New  Orleans  in 
April  1862,  Oregon  was  destroyed  to  prevent  capture. 

Oreto,  see  Florida 


Oreto,  see  Lapwing 


Orizaba 

(SwStr:  t.  595) 

The  Confederate  Government  Steamer  Orizaba,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Texas  line  of  Charles  Morgan’s 
Southern  Steamship  Co.,  seems  to  have  been  the  low- 
pressure,  seagoing  packet  built  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1858.  Some  writers  have  tried  to  identify  her  with  the 
big,  1,200-passenger,  predecessor  Morgan  liner  Orizaba 
delivered  in  New  York  in  1854  to  Morgan  & Harris, 
sent  to  California  two  years  later  and  scrapped  there 
in  1887,  never  having  returned  to  the  Atlantic;  her  only 
war  service  having  been  short,  transporting  Union 
troops  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Orizaba  was  seized  by  the  Confederacy  at  Galveston 
prior  to  mid-September  1861,  according  to  Confederate 
Army  records.  Released  under  gentleman’s  agreement 
with  her  owner  to  sail  Galveston-New  Orleans  coast- 
wise, her  captain — once  underway — made  known  Mor- 
gan’s sub  rosa  countermand  and  tried  to  head  for  New 
York,  but  his  Mate  and  passengers  kept  the  pact  for 
him  by  putting  in  to  New  Orleans  anyway. 

Whether  Orizaba  continued  to  ply  to  Galveston  the 
next  three  months  or  was  interned  in  the  Mississippi 
is  not  authenticated  by  available  documents.  On  15 
January  1862,  she  was  commandeered  a second  time, 
appearing  on  the  list  of  14  ships  Secretary  of  War  Ben- 
jamin ordered  Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell  to  “impress 
for  public  service”  at  New  Orleans.  Her  status  con- 
fused even  her  contemporaries  for,  the  end  of  May  1862, 
when  her  owners  pressed  Richmond  for  the  last  pay- 
ment on  Orizaba  and  erstwhile  running  mate  Mexico, 
Secretary  of  War  G.  W.  Randolph  had  to  ask  General 
Lovell,  “Are  they  a part  of  the  River  Defense  Fleet?” 
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Judging  by  official  Navy  records’  silence  about  Orizaba 
thereafter,  the  answer  must  have  been  negative.  Earlier 
in  May,  a Union  spy  had  reported  her  in  Texas;  that  is 
all. 

Although  clearly  Government-owned  the  rest  of  her 
career,  she  apparently  was  never  armed  as  a gunboat. 
As  a blockade-runner,  Orizaba  is  believed  to  have  car- 
ried at  least  16  essential  Confederate  cargoes  out  of 
Havana  into  the  Gulf  and  to  have  been  lost  in  1865. 


Osceola 

(SwStr : t.  157) 

Osceola  was  built  in  1858  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
passed  to  Confederate  control  in  1861.  She  was  reported 
by  USS  La  Fayette  to  be  in  the  river  above  Alexandria, 
La.,  on  30  May  1863.  On  18  March  1864,  Lt.  W.  E. 
Marshall,  Engineer  Troops,  was  ordered  to  proceed  in 
Osceola  from  Shreveport  to  the  vicinity  of  Coushatta 
Chute  where  the  steamer  New  Falls  City  lay.  He  was 
to  fill  New  Falls  City  with  dirt  and  rock  for  stable 
ballast,  and  hold  her  in  readiness  to  be  sunk  on  approach 
of  the  Federals  to  block  passage  in  the  Red  River,  at 
the  foot  of  Scopern’s  Cut-off. 


(Sip) 

Osceola,  a fishing  smack  which  sailed  under  Confed- 
erate papers,  was  captured  by  USS  New  London  on  9 
December  1861  near  Cat  Island  Passage  in  Mississippi 
Sound.  She  may  not  have  been  a public  vessel. 


Ouachita,  see  Louisville 


Owl 

(SwStr:  t.  771;  1.  230';  b.  26';  dph.  9'6"  or  10'9";  dr. 

7'6";  s.  14-16  k. ; cl.  Owl) 

Maffitt’s  last  command,  “long,  low  and  painted  light- 
red  color,”  Owl,  sister  to  Bat  (q.v.  supra  for  back- 
ground) was  more  fortunate  than  her  twin  which  fol- 
lowed her  closely:  Owl  succeeded  in  running  into  Wil- 
mington, N.C.,  some  time  in  September,  1864,  although 
U.S.  Consul  M.  M.  Jackson  telegraphed  Washington 
that  Owl  had  “a  large,  valuable  cargo”  cleared  31 
August — officially  for  Nassau.  She  escaped  to  sea  from 
Wilmington,  3 October;  her  masts  were  visible  all  the 
while  she  lay  in  port  loading.  The  blockaders  wounded 
her  captain  and  several  crewmen  but  9 shots  failed  to 
stop  Owl. 

She  was  now  commanded  by  Comdr.  John  Newland 
Maffitt,  CSN — the  “Prince  of  Privateers” — detached 
from  CS  Ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  N.C.,  on  or  about 
9 September.  Secretary  Mallory,  telegraphing  19  Sep- 
tember, warned  Maffitt:  “It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  our  steamers  should  not  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  . . . these  vessels,  lightly  armed,  now  constitute 
the  fleetest  and  most  efficient  part  of  his  blockading 
force  off  Wilmington.”  [cf.  Bat]  Maffitt  was  to  take  no 
passengers,  as  a rule,  and  Asst.  Paymaster  Adam  Tred- 
well,  CSN,  would  deliver  “5,000  pounds  in  sterling  bills 
before  sailing,”  Mallory  concluded. 

Oivl  was  at  Bermuda  with  cotton,  24-29  October,  as 
the  U.S.  Consul  faithfully  reported.  Mallory  on  5 De- 
cember instructed  Maffitt  to  pick  up  Florida’s  men  in 
Bermuda.  A letter  to  Mallory  captured,  along  with 
Asst.  Paymaster  Talley,  CSN,  by  USS  Forest  Rose,  7 
May  1865,  bears  an  endorsement  by  her  commander, 
Lt.  A.  N.  Gould,  USN,  “It  shows  that  Maffitt  has  been 
landing  on  the  Florida  coast  with  the  Owl.”  U.S.  Consul 
W.  T.  Minor  at  Havana  reported  20  May  1865  that 
Maffitt  was  to  leave  there  in  a day  or  two  for  Galveston. 


This  last  trip  Owl  was  almost  captured  at  Wilmington 
by  a Federal  cruiser  and  had  to  jettison  valuable  mail 
as  well  as  sustain  12  casualties;  Maffitt  then  tried  Gal- 
veston, grounded  on  Bird  Island  Shoals  at  the  entrance 
within  range  of  16  enemy  cruisers.  Capt.  James  H. 
MacGarvey,  CSN,  in  little  Diana,  got  Owl  off  barely  in 
time;  she  not  only  ran  into  port  but  ran  out  safely  too. 
There  is  some  evidence  Owl’s  last  two  runs  through  the 
blackade  were  made  under  the  name  of  Foam. 

Owl  was  delivered  to  Fraser,  Trenholm  & Co.  in 
Liverpool  after  war’s  end  and  Maffitt  took  the  Board  of 
Trade  examinations  to  command  British  merchant  ships 
to  South  America. 


Palmetto  State 

(IrcRam:  1.  150';  b.  34';  dph.  14';  dr.  12';  s.  6 k. ; a.  2 
7"  r.,  2 9"  sb.;  type  Richmond) 

CSS  Palmetto  State,  an  ironclad  ram,  was  built  by 
Cameron  and  Co.,  Charleston,  January  1862,  under 
the  supervision  of  Flag  Officer  D.  N.  Ingraham,  CSN. 
She  was  readied  for  service  by  September  1862  when 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Rutledge,  CSN,  was  placed  in  command. 
Her  armor  was  4"  thick  on  the  shield,  backed  by  22"  of 
wood,  2"  of  iron  elsewhere.  Her  pilothouse  was  located 
abaft  the  stack. 

Before  dawn  on  31  January  1863,  Palmetto  State  and 
her  sister  ram  CSS  Chicora  crept  through  thick  haze  to 
surprise  the  Union  blockading  force  off  Charleston. 
Taking  full  advantage  of  her  low  silhouette,  the  ironclad 
stole  in  under  the  guns  of  Mercedita,  ramming  as  well  as 
firing  into  her.  Completely  disabled,  with  no  guns  that 
would  depress  enough  to  fire  at  Palmetto  State,  the 
Union  ship  surrendered.  The  ram  then  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  Keystone  State  and  put  several  shells  into  that 
blockader.  Her  steam  chests  punctured,  Keystone  State 
lost  all  power  and  had  to  be  towed  to  safety.  A long- 
range  gun  action  between  the  Confederate  rams  and 
other  Federal  blockaders  then  took  place,  but  little  dam- 
age was  inflicted  by  either  side  before  Palmetto  State 
and  Chicora  withdrew  to  safety  within  Charleston  Har- 
bor. The  attack  of  the  Confederate  rams  caused  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  blockaders  from  their 
inshore  positions  and  led  to  the  claim  by  the  Confederate 
Government,  unsuccessfully  advanced,  that  the  blockade 
of  Charleston  had  been  raised. 

Palmetto  State  also  joined  in  the  defense  of  Charles- 
ton during  Adm.  S.  F.  Du  Pont’s  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  harbor  forts,  1-7  April  1863.  Her  officers  and  men 
were  cited  for  valuable  services  rendered  during  the 
removal  of  troops  from  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg 
on  the  night  of  6-7  September  1863. 

Palmetto  State  was  burned  by  the  Confederates  upon 
the  evacuation  of  Charleston  on  18  February  1865. 


Pamlico 

(SwStr:  t.  218;  a.  3 8"  sb.,  1 6.4"  r.) 

CSS  Pamlico,  a side-wheel  steamer  purchased  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  on  10  July  1861,  was  placed  in  commission 
on  2 September  with  Lt.  W.  G.  Dozier,  CSN,  command- 
ing. She  operated  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  clash- 
ing ineffectually  with  vessels  of  the  Federal  blockading 
squadron  on  4 and  7 December  1861,  and  25  March  and 
4 April  1862.  Pamlico  was  burned  by  her  officers  on 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  La.,  when  New  Orleans  fell  to  the 
Union.  (Cf.  Selma  and  Carondelet) 


Pampero,  see  Texas 


Parallel,  see  Thirty-fifth  Parallel 
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Pargoud 

(SwStr:  t.  523;  1.  319';  b.  36';  dph.  7') 

Pargoud,  also  known  as  J.  F.  Pargoud,  was  built  in 
1860  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  She  may  have  served  the 
Confederates  in  the  Mississippi  River  area,  probably  as 
a cargo  ship  or  transport,  and  may  have  been  under 
Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate 
vessels  in  the  Yazoo  River,  Miss.  Pargoud  was  burned 
and  scuttled  by  Commander  Brown  in  the  Yazoo  River 
in  July  1863,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a Union  naval  forces  under  Acting  Rear 
Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 


Patrick,  see  Patrick  Henry 


Patrick  Henry 

(SwStr:  t.  1,300;  1.  250';  b.  34';  dph.  17';  dr.  13';  cpl. 

150;  a.  1 10"  sb. ; 1 64-pdr.,  6 8",  2 32-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  Patrick  Henry,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Patrick, 
was  the  former  side-wheel  passenger  and  freight 
steamer  Yorktown  which  ran  between  Richmond,  Va., 
and  New  York.  When  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union 
on  17  April  1861  Yorktown,  then  in  the  James  River, 
was  seized  by  that  State  and  subsequently  turned  over 
to  the  Confederate  Navy. 

Brigantine-rigged  Yorktown  was  built  at  New  York 
City  by  the  renowned  William  H.  Webb  in  1859  for  the 
New  York  & Old  Dominion  S.S.  Line;  the  Webb  plans  of 
her  are  still  extant. 

Commander  J.  R.  Tucker,  CSN,  who  commanded  the 
newly  organized  James  River  Squadron,  directed  that 
Yorktoivn  be  converted  into  a lightly  protected  ship-of- 
war  and  renamed  Patrick  Henry.  She  was  assigned  to 
a position  near  Mulberry  Island  in  the  James  to  protect 
the  right  flank  of  the  Confederate  Peninsula  Army,  and 
during  the  following  months  remained  vigilant  against 
possible  attack  by  Federal  vessels  from  Newport  News. 

On  13  September  1861  and  again  on  2 December, 
Commander  Tucker  took  Patrick  Henry  down  the  river 
to  a point  about  a mile  and  a half  above  Newport  News 
and  opened  fire  on  the  Federal  squadron  at  long  range, 
hoping  to  draw  out  some  of  the  gunboats.  The  lure  was 
refused,  but  Tucker  inflicted  some  minor  damage. 

During  the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  on  8 March 
1862  when  ironclad  Virginia  inflicted  such  damage  on 
the  Union  fleet,  Patrick  Henry  approached  Congress, 
run  aground  and  flying  a white  flag,  but  she  herself 
came  under  fire  from  other  Federal  ships  and  shore 
batteries,  a shot  through  her  steam  chest  killing  four  of 
her  crew.  Towed  out  of  action  long  enough  to  make 
repairs,  she  resumed  her  former  position. 

In  the  engagement  between  CSS  Virginia  and  Monitor 
the  following  day,  Patrick  Henry  fired  long  range  at 
Monitor  maneuvering  against  Virginia.  The  Confeder- 
ate Congress  later  accorded  special  thanks  to  all  officers 
and  men  for  their  gallant  conduct  during  the  2-day 
battle. 

After  the  surrender  of  Norfolk  on  10  May  1862,  the 
James  River  Squadron  retired  up  the  river  to  Drewry’s 
Bluff  where  pursuing  Federal  ships  were  repulsed  on 
15  May.  In  October  1863  Patrick  Henry  housed  the 
floating  Confederate  States  Naval  Academy  at  Drewry’s 
Bluff,  where  instruction  for  52  midshipmen  began  under 
the  superintendency  of  Lt.  W.  H.  Parker,  CSN.  She 
had  been  designated  as  academy  ship  in  May  1862  and 
had  undergone  alterations  to  this  end.  She  was  burned 
by  the  Confederates  when  Richmond  was  evacuated  3 
April  1865. 


Paul  Jones 

(SwStr:  t.  353;  1.  172';  b.  34';  dph.  6'6") 

Paul  Jones,  built  in  1855  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  served 
as  a Confederate  transport  in  the  Mississippi,  Yazoo, 
and  Red  Rivers  until  she  was  lost  in  1863. 

One  of  her  last  details  was  helping  Grand  Era  to  raise 
Indianola  in  early  March  1863.  She  last  appears  “at 
Allen’s  Mills  in  a disabled  condition”  with  Anna  Perette 
on  the  19th. 

A century  later,  her  remains,  lashed  to  Charm,  are 
now  visible  sometimes  at  low  water,  since  the  river  has 
taken  a new  course. 


Pauline 

(Str) 

Pauline  operated  as  an  Army  transport  in  Louisiana 
waters  during  1863  and  1864. 

Peedee 

(ScSlp:  1.  170';  b.  26';  dph.  10';  s.  9 k. ; cpl.  91;  a.  1 7"  r., 
1 6.4''  r.,  1 9"  sb.) 

CSS  Peedee  was  a wooden  gunboat  built  at  Mars 
Bluff  near  Marion  Courthouse,  S.C.,  on  the  Great  Peedee 
River,  to  the  design  of  Acting  Naval  Constructor  John 
L.  Porter,  CSN,  late  in  1862.  Lt.  Edward  J.  Means, 
CSN,  commanding  the  naval  station  there,  superintended 
construction  of  the  twin-screw  gunboat;  one  engine  was 
ordered  from  the  Naval  Iron  Works,  Richmond,  and  the 
other  is  believed  to  have  run  the  blockade  from  Great 
Britain.  Her  battery  was  intended  to  be  four  32-pdrs. 
broadside  and  two  9-inch  pivots. 

Although  little  information  concerning  her  has  been 
preserved,  reports  indicate  that  she  was  completed 
and  in  commission  as  early  as  20  April  1864  with  Lt. 
O.  F.  Johnston,  CSN,  in  command.  She  remained  in  the 
Peedee  River  where  the  Confederates  destroyed  her 
110  miles  above  Georgetown  upon  the  evacuation  of 
Charleston,  18  February  1865. 

Penguin 

(SwStr:  t.  1,063;  1.  240';  b.  30';  dph.  13';  dr.  10';  cl. 

Albatross) 

Penguin  was  built  in  Liverpool  for  Fraser,  Trenholm 
& Co.,  as  secret  agents  for  the  Confederacy  and  was 
negotiated  by  Comdr.  J.  D.  Bulloch,  CSN.  She  was 
Lairds  No.  320,  from  the  Birkenhead  yard  early  in  1865, 
but  probably  never  reached  the  Southern  States  before 
war’s  end. 


Petrel 

(Sch:  t.  82;  cpl.  38;  a.  2 guns) 

Petrel  was  the  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  William  Aiken, 
taken  over  by  South  Carolina  in  December  1860,  on 
secession.  She  had  been  Charleston  pilot  boat  Eclipse 
when  purchased  for  the  Revenue  Service. 

Sold  by  the  State  to  Henry  Buist,  Maier  Triest  and 
eight  other  Charlestonians,  who  were  issued  a letter  of 
marque,  10  July  1861  at  Charleston,  Petrel’s  life  as  a 
privateer  was  short:  off  her  home  port  on  her  first 
cruise,  28  July,  she  was  overhauled  and  sunk  by  USS 
St.  Lawrence,  after  a four-hour  chase.  Capt.  William 
Perry  ran  up  the  Confederate  flag  and1  fired  three  shots; 
one  passed  through  the  pursuer’s  “mainsail  and  took  a 
splinter  out  of  the  main  yard,”  whereupon  St.  Lawrence 
unlimbered  her  fo’c’sle  battery,  made  two  hits,  “one  of 
which  struck  her  bows.”  Petrel  sank  in  30  minutes. 
Capt.  Hugh  Y.  Purviance,  USN,  noted  laconically  in  his 
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log,  “Got  out  the  boats  and  picked  up  the  crew,”  thus 
learning  Petrel’s  name  and  the  fact  that  two  of  her 
men  had  drowned ; he  took  no  time  then  to  file  a report. 
The  36  prisoners  were  transferred  to  Flag  at  Savannah, 
then  taken  to  Philadelphia  to  be  tried  for  their  lives  as 
“pirates” — one  of  the  early  test  cases  by  which  this 
doctrine  of  “piracy”  proved  impracticable  to  enforce. 

Peytona 

(SwStr:  t.  685;  1.  256';  b.  37';  dph.  7'6") 

Peytona  was  built  in  1859  at  New  Albany,  Ind.  She 
was  chartered  by  the  Confederates  on  17  April  1862 
as  a towboat  and  tender  to  the  newly  launched  CSS 
Mississippi.  When  the  Union  fleet  under  Flag  Officer 
D.  G.  Farragut,  USN,  approached  New  Orleans  and 
after  Mississippi  was  fired  to  prevent  capture,  Peytona, 
on  25  April  1862,  escaped  up  the  Mississippi  River. 

Peytona  may  have  served  the  Confederates  further 
under  Comdr  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  commanding  Confed- 
erate vessels  in  the  Yazoo  River.  She  was  burned  and 
scuttled  in  the  Yazoo  River  in  July  1863  by  Commander 
Brown,  to  keep  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
Union  naval  force  under  Acting  Rear  Adm.  D.  D. 
Porter,  USN. 

Phantom 

(ScStr : t.  266  [500];  1.  190'  bp.;  b.  22';  dph.  13'4";  dr. 

8'6'';  cpl.  33;  s.  18  k.) 

Phantom  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  line 
of  Confederate  Government  steamers  operated  between 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  Bermuda  by  the  Ordnance  Bu- 
reau, CSA  (cf.  Comubia) . 

She  was  a “very  handsome,”  steel-plated,  screw 
steamer  of  170  horsepower,  constructed  at  Liverpool 
late  in  1862  as  “Hull  No.  167”  by  a “G.  Hillman”; 
drawings  of  her  lines,  captioned  in  German,  do  not 
specify  the  builder’s  yard.  She  seems  to  have  left  Liver- 
pool early  in  April  1863. 

Chased  ashore  by  USS  Connecticut,  she  was  lost  on 
her  third  run  into  the  Cape  Fear,  23  September  1863, 
near  Rich  or  New  Topsail  Inlet,  above  Fort  Fisher,  and 
fired  by  her  crew,  who  made  good  their  escape  in  the 
lifeboats.  Boats  from  Connecticut  could  not  get  near 
her,  “hard  and  fast  * * * and  done  for,”  to  put  out  the 
fires  or  get  her  off,  although  one  landsman  in  a boat 
making  the  attempt  was  killed  by  Confederate  sharp- 
shooters behind  the  dunes. 

Philo  Parsons 

(Str) 

Philo  Parsons  was  a Detroit-Sandusky  steamer  seized 
on  Lake  Erie  by  Confederate  raiders  in  an  attempt  to 
capture  USS  Michigan,  only  United  States  war  vessel  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  liberate  Confederate  prisoners 
she  was  guarding  on  Johnson’s  Island,  off  Sandusky,  0. 

The  commandos  boarded  at  Malden,  Upper  Canada 
(Ont.),  in  the  guise  of  passengers,  19  September  1864. 
Their  leader  was  Acting  Master’s  Mate  John  Y.  Beall, 
CSN,  who  had  helped  Capt.  Charles  H.  Cole,  CSA,  of 
Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forrest’s  command — an  escapee  from 
Johnson’s  I.  in  July — organize  the  plot  under  chief 
Confederate  agent  in  Canada,  Col.  Jacob  Thompson  (v. 
Georgian  supra).  Cole  also  claimed  to  have  a commis- 
sion as  Lieutenant,  CSN. 

Cole  was  drinking  with  officers  of  Michigan  when 
Beall  took  over  Parsons;  the  scheme  went  awry,  Cole 
was  arrested  and  failed  to  send  a messenger,  as  agreed, 
to  Beall,  but  the  latter  proceeded  according  to  plan  re- 
gardless. Beall,  in  Parsons,  had  to  stop  at  Middle  Bass 
Island  for  wood;  Island  Queen  “with  a large  number  of 


passengers  and  32  soldiers”  tied  up  alongside  them  with 
the  same  intent.  The  Parsons  raiders  took  them  all 
prisoner,  paroled  the  soldiers  and  left  the  civilians  on 
the  isle  sworn  not  to  leave  for  24  hours.  Island  Queen 
was  towed  out  to  deep  water  and  sunk;  Parsons  finally 
headed  for  Sandusky,  but  for  some  reason  now  unknown 
the  crew  all  backed  out,  refusing  to  attack  Michigan. 

Nothing  was  left  for  it  but  to  retreat:  at  Sandwich, 
Ont.,  the  20th,  “after  plundering  and  cutting  her  pipes 
to  scuttle”  her,  Philo  Parsons  was  left  to  founder  while, 
according  to  Colonel  Thompson,  “most  of”  the  Confed- 
erate conspirators  escaped  below  the  Mason-Dixon  Line; 
Acting  Master’s  Mate  Bennett  G.  Burley,  CSN,  did  not: 
Comdr.  John  C.  Carter,  USN,  of  Michigan  telegraphed 
of  Burley,  “I  have  got  the  principal  agent  prisoner  on 
board  and  many  accomplices.”  Canada  sought  at  the 
Burley  trial  to  force  Colonel  Thompson’s  expulsion  from 
the  country  as  the  espionage  mastermind  behind  the 
Parsons,  Georgian  and  other  incidents. 


Phoenix 

(IrcFltBtry:  a.  6 guns) 

Phoenix,  an  ironclad  floating  battery,  was  built  by  the 
Confederates  probably  in  1863  and  outfitted  as  a ram. 
She  was  sunk  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  August  1864  as  an 
obstruction,  and  later  burned. 


(SwTug:  cpl.  75) 

Phoenix,  an  unarmed  high-pressure  tender  to  CSS 
Manassas,  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  James 
Brown.  She  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Forts  Jack- 
son  and  St.  Philip  and  was  destroyed  there  on  24  April 
1862  as  a part  of  Comdr  J.  K.  Mitchell’s  flotilla. 


Pickens 

(Sch:  a.  1 to  5 guns  variously) 

Pickens,  originally  the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter 
Robert  McClelland,  was  seized  by  the  State  of  Louisiana 
on  31  January  1861  and  subsequently  turned  over  to  the 
Confederate  States  Navy  and  renamed  Pickens.  Capt. 
J.  G.  Breshwood,  CSN,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Revenue  Service,  was  retained  in  command. 

Pickens  operated  in  the  lower  Mississippi  during  1861 
and  early  1862,  in  Commodore  Hollins’  squadron,  fight- 
ing the  Federal  gunboats  in  the  engagement  of  12  Oc- 
tober 1861  off  Head  of  Passes,  Mississippi  River. 

Pine 

(Sip:  t.  ca.  40) 

Pine  may  have  remained  under  private  ownership  in 
serving  the  Confederates  as  a cargo  ship  along  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  On  30  August  1861  she  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Captain  Leech,  CSA,  at  Fort  Ocra- 
coke,  N.C.  On  3 February  1863  she  was  under  orders 
of  Major  General  Foster,  CSA,  in  carrying  nonmilitary 
provisions  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in 
Washington,  N.C. 

Pioneer 

(SS) 

Pioneer,  a privateer  two-man  submarine,  was  begun 
in  New  Orleans  in  1861  to  meet  the  menace  of  the 
United  States  steamers  New  London  and  Calhoun  on 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  She  was  completed  in  early  1862, 
having  been  constructed  from  quarter-inch  riveted  iron 
plates  that  had  been  cut  from  old  boilers. 
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Some  reports  indicate  that  Pioneer  was  built  in  the 
Leeds  Foundry  but  her  principal  inventor,  J.  R.  Mc- 
Clintock,  stated  that  she  was  built  in  his  Machine  Shop 
at  21  Front  Levee  Street,  where,  in  partnership  with 
B.  Watson,  he  manufactured  steam  gages  and  turned 
out  “minnie  balls”  on  a high  speed  machine  of  his  own 
invention. 

According  to  a post  Civil  War  interview  with  Mc- 
Clintock,  Pioneer  was  30  feet  long,  of  which  a 10-foot 
midship  section  was  cylindrical.  From  either  end  of 
the  cylinder  was  a tapered  section  that  gave  her  conical 
ends  and  resulted  in  a kind  of  “cigar  shape.”  There  was 
a conning  tower  with  manholes  in  the  top  and  small 
windows  of  circular  glass  in  her  sides.  One  man  pro- 
pelled the  submarine  by  turning  the  manual  crank  of 
the  screw  and  her  iron  ballast  keel,  detachable  from 
the  inside,  was  so  heavy  that  it  barely  enabled  the 
submarine  to  float  on  the  surface  with  the  conning 
tower  awash.  She  was  equipped  with  diving  planes  and 
was  armed  by  a clock-work  torpedo,  carried  on  top  of 
the  submarine,  and  intended  to  be  screwed  into  the 
bottom  of  the  enemy’s  ship  by  gimlet-pointed  screws  of 
tempered  steel.  Actual  inside  measurements  of  Pioneer 
made  on  the  spot  by  W.  M.  Robinson  in  1926,  were  re- 
ported by  him  to  be:  length  of  20  feet;  maximum  inside 
width  of  3 feet,  2 inches;  and  a maximum  depth  of  6 
feet. 

There  is  little  clear  evidence  on  the  operations  of 
Pioneer.  She  was  granted  a commission  as  a privateer 
by  F.  H.  Hatch  on  12  March  1862  and  the  application 
for  a letter  of  marque  was  forwarded  to  Richmond  on 
1 April  1862.  Her  register  of  commission  listed  J.  K. 
Scott  as  Pioneer’s  commander,  and  she  was  described  by 
him  as  34  feet  in  length,  4 feet  breadth,  4 feet  deep; 
measuring  about  4 tons,  with  round  conical  ends  and 
painted  black.  Her  part-owners  were  identified  as  J.  K. 
Scott,  R.  F.  Barrow  (brother-in-law  of  H.  L.  Hunley), 
B.  Watson  and  J.  R.  McClintock.  A surety  bond  of 
$5,000  was  put  up  by  H.  L.  Hunley  and  his  lifelong 
friend  and  college  classmate,  Henry  J.  Leovy  who  was 
then  a New  Orleans  attorney  of  the  law  firm  of  Ogden 
and  Leovy. 

The  application  for  letter  of  marque  for  Pioneer 
called  “for  authority  to  cruise  the  high  seas,  bay,  rivers, 
estuaries,  etc.,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and  aid 
said  Government  by  the  destruction  or  capture  of  any 
and  all  vessels  opposed  to  or  at  war  with  the  said 
Confederate  States,  and  to  aid  in  repelling  its  enemies.” 
In  an  interview  after  the  Civil  War,  McClintock  stated 
Pioneer  made  several  descents  in  Lake  Pontchartrain 
and  succeeded  in  destroying  a small  schooner  and  several 
rafts  during  experiments.  Before  she  could  attack  a 
Union  ship,  Farragut  captured  New  Orleans  and  she 
was  sunk  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  Federal 
hands. 

Pioneer  was  recovered  long  after  the  Civil  War  and 
removed  to  Camp  Nicholls,  the  Louisiana  Home  for  Con- 
federate Soldiers.  On  24  April  1957  she  was  transferred 
to  her  present  site  in  the  Presbytere  Arcade,  Louisiana 
State  Museum,  New  Orleans,  La.  She  was  the  fore- 
runner of  two  other  submarines  which  were  built  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  one  the  unnamed  submarine  sometimes 
called  “Pioneer  II”  (q.v.)  and  H.  L.  Hunley  (q.v.). 


“ Pioneer  II" 

(SS:  1.  36';  b.  3';  dph.  4';  cpl.  5;  s.  2.5  k. ; a.  clockwork 
torpedo) 

An  unnamed  submarine  sometimes  called  “Pioneer  II” 
was  built  during  1863  in  the  machine  shop  of  Park  and 
Lyons,  Mobile,  Ala.,  on  plans  said  to  have  been  furnished 
by  H.  L.  Hunley,  B.  Watson  and  J.  R.  McClintock.  Her 
principal  builder  was  probably  W.  A.  Alexander  who 
claimed  this  distinction  after  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
stating  that  he  was  a Confederate  Army  Engineer  of 
Company  B,  21st  Alabama  Volunteer  Regiment,  CSA. 


He  also  stated  he  was  assisted  by  Lt.  G.  E.  Dixon, 
Company  A,  21st  Alabama  Volunteer  Regiment,  who 
had  also  been  detailed  to  do  work  in  the  machine  shop 
of  Park  and  Lyons. 

H.  L.  Hunley  has  left  record  that  he  provided  the 
“entire  means”  for  this  five-man  submarine  and  Mc- 
Clintock stated  that  much  money  was  spent  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  power  with  an  electro-magnetic 
engine.  He  afterwards  fitted  cranks  to  turn  the  pro- 
peller by  hand,  working  four  men  at  a time,  but  was 
unable  to  get  a speed  sufficient  to  make  the  submarine 
of  service  against  Union  ships  blockading  Mobile.  In  a 
letter  to  M.  F.  Maury  in  1868,  McClintock  gave  her 
dimensions  as  36  feet  long,  3 feet  wide,  4 feet  deep, 
with  12  feet  of  each  end  being  tapered  to  facilitate 
underwater  movement.  She  was  towed  off  Fort  Morgan 
to  be  manned  for  an  attack  on  the  Federal  Fleet  but  foul 
weather  and  rough  seas  swamped  her,  without  any  loss 
of  life. 

“Pioneer  II”  was  probably  the  submarine  described 
by  a Confederate  deserter  on  26  February  1863  to  the 
Senior  Officer  of  the  Federal  Blockade  off  Mobile:  “On 
or  about  the  14th,  an  infernal  machine,  consisting  of  a 
submarine  boat,  propelled  by  a screw  which  is  turned  by 
hand,  capable  of  holding  5 persons,  and  having  a torpedo 
which  was  to  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a vessel  and 
exploded  by  means  of  clockwork,  left  Fort  Morgan  at 
8 p.m.  in  charge  of  a Frenchman  who  invented  it.  The 
intention  was  to  come  up  at  Sand  Island,  get  the  bear- 
ing and  distance  of  the  nearest  vessel,  dive  under  again 
and  operate  upon  her;  but  on  emerging  they  found 
themselves  so  far  outside  the  island  and  in  so  strong  a 
current  (setting  out)  that  they  were  forced  to  cut  the 
torpedo  adrift  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  back.” 
She  was  second  in  a line  of  three  submarines  that 
included  Pioneer  (q.v.)  and  H.  L.  Hunley  (q.v.). 


Planter 

(SwStr:  t.  313;  dr.  ca.  314-4';  a.  1 32-pdr.,  1 24-pdr. 
how.) 

Planter  was  built  in  1860  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
served  as  an  armed  dispatch  boat  and  transport  attached 
to  the  engineer  department  at  Charleston,  under  Brig. 
Gen.  Ripley,  CSA.  On  12  May  1862  at  0400,  while  her 
captain,  C.  J.  Relyea,  was  absent  on  shore,  Robert 
Smalls,  a Negro  slave  who  was  Planter’s  pilot,  quietly 
took  Planter  from  the  wharf,  and  with  a Confederate 
flag  flying,  steamed  past  the  successive  Confederate 
forts,  saluting  as  usual  by  blowing  her  steam  whistle. 
As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  range  of  the  last  Confederate 
gun,  Smalls  hauled  down  the  Confederate  flag  and 
hoisted  a white  one.  Then  he  turned  Planter  over  to  the 
U.S.  ship  Onward  of  the  Union  blockading  force.  On 
the  next  day  Planter  was  sent  to  Flag  Officer  S.  F.  Du 
Pont,  USN,  at  Port  Royal  Harbor,  S.C.,  who  kept 
Robert  Smalls  as  Planter’s  pilot.  At  the  time  she  was 
taken  over  by  the  Federals,  Planter  had  on  board,  as  a 
valuable  cargo,  four  guns,  one  of  them  a 7-inch  rifle, 
besides  her  usual  armament. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  passed  a Private  Law  on  30  May  1862, 
granting  Robert  Smalls  and  Planter’s  Negro  crew  one 
half  of  the  value  of  Planter  and  her  cargo. 


Plover 

(SwStr:  t.  [645];  1.  225';  b.  24';  dph.  11';  dr.  6';  cl. 
Curlew) 

Plover  was  one  of  four  sisters  ordered  for  the  Con- 
federate Navy  in  Great  Britain  by  Comdr.  J.  D.  Bulloch, 
CSN,  in  1864.  The  quarto  was  launched  the  same  day 
in  1865  at  Jones,  Quiggin  & Co.,  Liverpool.  Plover  was 
Hull  No.  178,  second  in  the  series.  It  is  doubtful  that 
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any  of  them  were  finished  in  time  to  serve  the  Con- 
federacy. 


Plymouth 

(Sip:  t.  974;  1.  147'6";  b.  38'1";  dph.  16'4";  a.  22  guns) 

CSS  Plymouth,  originally  the  sailing  sloop-of-war 
Plymouth,  was  built  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  1843 
and  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  on  3 April  1844,  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  in  October  1846.  Between 
that  date  and  December  1858,  she  made  several  cruises 
in  foreign  waters.  In  1859  and  1860  she  was  in  use  as 
practice  ship  for  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  and  in  April 
1861  was  at  the  Gosport  (Norfolk)  Navy  Yard  where 
she  was  scuttled  and  partially  burned  at  the  evacuation 
of  the  yard. 

Plymouth  was  raised  by  the  Confederates  who  planned 
to  sail  her  up  the  James  River  to  Richmond;  however, 
when  the  Navy  Yard  was  recaptured  by  the  Union  on  10 
May  1862  she  had  not  been  moved  and  the  Confederates 
scuttled  her  to  avoid  capture. 


Polk,  see  General  Polk 


Pontchartrain 

(SwStr:  t.  454;  1.  204';  b.-36'6";  dr.  10';  a.  7 guns) 

CSS  Pontchartrain,  formerly  named  Lizzie  Simmons 
or  Eliza  Simmons,  was  purchased  by  the  Confederates  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  12  October  1861  and  converted  to  a 
ship-of-war.  When  ready  for  service  in  March  1862, 
she  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Lt.  J.  W.  Dunning- 
ton,  CSN,  and  assigned  to  the  fleet  under  Flag  Officer 
G.  N.  Hollins,  CSN,  for  the  defense  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Louisiana  coast. 

Pontchartrain  fought  at  Island  No.  10  and  New 
Madrid,  Mo.,  during  March  and  April  1862.  After  the 
evacuation  of  New  Madrid  on  7 April  she  and  CSS 
Maurepas  were  sent  up  the  White  River  into  Arkansas. 

On  17  June  1862  Pontchartrain  cooperated  with  the 
army  in  a hard  fought  battle  at  St.  Charles,  Ark.  Dur- 
ing the  engagement  two  of  her  32-pounder  rifled  guns 
were  transferred  to  the  fort;  Lieutenant  Dunnington 
and  his  men  joined  the  army  in  its  defense  and  were 
among  the  prisoners  taken. 

Pontchartrain  moved  farther  up  the  river  and  re- 
mained inactive  until  the  following  summer  when  she 
was  burned  to  prevent  capture,  9 October  1863,  at  or 
near  Little  Rock. 

Portsmouth 

( ScGbt : dp.  166;  1.  106';  b.  21';  dph.  8';  dr.  5';  a.  1 9", 
1 32-pdr. ; cl.  Hampton ) 

Portsmouth  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  100  “Maury 
Gunboats”  begun  to  defend  the  Virginia-North  Carolina 
coastline.  At  Gosport  (Norfolk)  in  1862,  almost  com- 
pleted, Portsmouth  had  to  be  burned  on  the  stocks  when 
the  Navy  Yard  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  10 
May. 

Post  Boy 
(Str) 

Post  Boy  served  the  Confederacy  as  a dispatch  and 
tow  boat  in  coastal  waters  of  North  Carolina  during 
late  1861  and  early  1862. 


Powhatan 

(ScTug) 

“The  large  and  comfortable  tug  Powhatan,"  as  she  is 
described  by  Brig.  Gen.  C.  S.  Wise,  CSA,  was  acquired 
by  the  Confederate  States  Navy  in  January  1862,  ap- 
parently from  a proprietor  of  the  Currituck  Canal.  She 
was  propeller  driven,  we  learn  from  Flag  Officer  W.  F. 
Lynch,  CSN,  who  intended  to  arm  her  as  “an  auxiliary 
means  of  defense”  of  Roanoke  Island,  N.C.,  against  a 
fleet  Gen.  Ambrose  Burnside,  USA,  was  assembling. 
This  plan  is  outlined  in  Lynch’s  report  to  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Mallory.  Of  seven  such  tugs  we  have  only  the 
names  of  Powhatan  and  Kakakee  and  those  thanks 
entirely  to  a picturesque  verbal  skirmish  between  Com- 
modore Lynch  and  General  Wise.  The  brigadier  charged, 
“It  would  have  been  well  for  the  service  to  have  em- 
ployed his  (Lynch’s)  boats  as  tugs  for  transports 
instead  of  vainly  trying  to  turn  tugs  into  gunboats  to 
encounter  a Burnside  fleet  of  60  vessels,  any  one  large 
steamer  of  which  could  easily  have  taken  his  seven 
boats.”  Commodore  Lynch  bought  Powhatan  for  $12,- 
000  from  a Mr.  Parks  who,  according  to  General  Wise, 
had  just  sold  her  to  the  Army  Quartermaster  for 
$10,000.  The  Army  had  taken  possession  of  Powhatan 
but  she  was  overtaken  in  Currituck  Canal  by  Commo- 
dore Lynch  and  taken  over.  (CSS  Ellis’  log  mentions 
Powhatan  operationally — when  she  delivered  cable  for 
ballast  on  10  January.)  Outraged,  General  Wise  pro- 
tested at  length  to  Major  General  Huger,  his  superior 
at  Norfolk,  and  on  up  through  Secretary  of  War  to 
President  Davis.  Commodore  Lynch,  however,  had 
written  Secretary  Mallory  from  CSS  Sea  Bird,  22  Janu- 
ary, “The  crisis  will  soon  be  over,  and  desirable  as  it  is 
to  keep  the  Powhatan  until  some  of  the  new  gunboats 
are  ready,  I have  no  wish  to  detain  her  unjustly.” 
Whether  he  relinquished  Powhatan  can  only  be  con- 
jectured without  further  documentation. 

Price,  see  General  Sterling  Price 

Prince 

(SwStr:  t.  223) 

Prince  was  built  in  1859  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
served  the  Confederates  as  a troop  transport  in  the 
Mississippi  River  area.  She  participated  valiantly  in  the 
Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.,  on  7 November  1861,  as  part  of 
the  Confederate  force  under  Maj.  Gen.  L.  Polk,  CSA. 
Prince,  under  Captain  Butler,  stood  firmly  and  fear- 
lessly at  her  post  amidst  heavy  Union  fire,  ready  to  ferry 
troops  and  ammunition  back  and  forth  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  She  saved  the 
Confederate  transport  Charm  by  pulling  her  free  after 
she  had  been  grounded,  and  took  Brig.  Gen.  B.  F. 
Cheatham,  CSA,  across  the  river  from  Columbus,  Ky., 
to  Belmont,  Mo.,  to  rally  the  Confederate  forces  for  a 
flanking  attack. 

Prince  was  sunk  by  the  Confederates  before  the  battle 
for  Island  Number  10  in  April  1862  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  Union  hands. 

Prince  of  Wales 

(SwStr:  t.  572) 

Prince  of  Wales,  built  in  1860  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  river  steamers  in  the 
West,  served  as  a transport  with  Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown’s 
flotilla.  She  was  burned  at  Yazoo  City  in  mid-July  1863 
to  escape  capture  by  the  advancing  Union  forces  under 
Admiral  Porter. 

Ptarmigan 

(SwStr:  t.  284;  1.  270';  b.  24';  dr.  7';  sp.  15-18  k.;  cpl. 

50;  cl.  Condor) 
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Ptarmigan,  later  Evelyn,  was  probably  the  last  of  the 
Condor  class  of  fast,  triple-funneled,  sloop-rigged  paddle 
steamers  delivered  to  the  Confederate  Navy  through 
Comdr.  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
She  was  ready  about  October  1864  and  is  conjectured  to 
have  reached  the  Confederacy  via  Halifax  and  Bermuda 
before  December,  with  invaluable  munitions  and  “a  large 
quantity  of  medicines.”  She  is  known  to  have  made  at 
least  four  runs  into  the  Gulf  in  1865,  apparently  from 
Havana  or  Nassau  to  Galveston. 

Her  name  change  some  time  during  this  period  has 
made  her  record  the  more  elusive  and  was  undoubtedly 
a part  of  a blockade  runner’s  repertoire  of  disguises. 
In  Halifax  27  October  she  was  still  Ptarmigan;  in  Ber- 
muda, 16  November,  she  was  Evelyn  and  acquired  a 
coat  of  white  paint  the  better  to  conceal  her  movements. 
Her  crew  had  a siege  with  yellow  fever  at  Bermuda, 
along  with  the  men  of  Flamingo,  her  sister,  during  that 
autumn,  but  the  ship  seems  to  have  gotten  underway 
again  and  is  believed  to  have  survived  the  war. 

Queen  Mab 

(SwStr) 

Queen  Mab,  also  known  as  Mab,  was  a very  small 
side-wheeler  whose  shallow  draft  made  her  useful  in 
shoal  waters.  She  served  the  Confederacy  as  a trans- 
port in  the  Charleston  area  until  the  evacuation  of  that 
city  in  February  1865,  when  she  was  seized  by  Union 
forces.  She  was  surveyed  and  condemned  in  July  1865. 

Queen  of  the  West 

(SwRam:  t.  212  or  406;  1.  180';  b.  37'6";  dph.  8';  cpl. 

120;  a.  1 30-pdr.,  1 20-pdr,  3 12-pdr.  how.) 

Queen  of  the  West,  Cincinnati-built  in  1854,  was 
purchased  and  converted  into  a ram  by  the  United 
States  Army  in  1862.  She  was  one  of  the  vessels  of 
Ellet’s  Ram  Fleet  operating  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  Confederates  sank  her  off  Fort  de 
Russy,  La.,  on  the  Red  River,  on  14  February  1863,  and 
later  raised  her. 

Queen  of  the  West,  cottonclad  with  iron  protection 
around  her  machinery,  operated  thereafter  under  the 
Confederate  Army.  In  conjunction  with  another  Con- 
federate ram,  Webb,  she  forced  the  surrender  of  USS 
Indianola  off  the  Red  River  on  24  February  1863.  On  14 
April  1863  she  was  attacked  on  the  Atchafalaya  River, 
La.,  by  the  Union  vessels  Estrella,  Calhoun,  and  Ari- 
zona. A shell  from  Calhoun  set  fire  to  Queen  of  the 
West’s  cotton  and  her  burning  wreck  drifted  down  the 
river  for  several  hours  before  she  grounded  and  ex- 
ploded. 

R.  E.  & A.  N.  Watson,  see  Little  Rebel 


R.  J.  Breckinridge,  see  General  Breckinndge 


R.  J.  Lockland 

(SwStr:  t.  710;  1.  265';  b.  40';  dph.  7') 

R.  J.  Lockland  was  built  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1857. 
She  served  the  Confederates  as  a transport  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  area,  and  she  was  part  of  the  force  under 
Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate 
vessels  in  the  Yazoo  River.  In  July  1863,  R.  J.  Lockland 
was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge  by  Commander  Brown, 
and  sunk  in  the  Yazoo  River,  15  miles  below  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  to  block  the  channel  and  delay  the  advance  of 
Union  forces  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  USA,  towards 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  Union 
naval  force  under  Acting  Rear  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 


R.  T.  Renshauj,  see  Renshaw 


Raleigh 

(StGbt:  t.  65;  a.  1 to  4 guns,  variously) 

CSS  Raleigh  was  originally  a small,  iron-hulled, 
propeller-driven  towing  steamer  operating  on  the  Albe- 
marle and  Chesapeake  Canal.  She  was  taken  over  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  May  1861,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Confederate  States  the  following  July. 
Her  commanding  officer  during  1861-62  was  Lt.  J.  W. 
Alexander,  CSN.  Her  entire  service  was  in  coastal 
waters  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  in  the  James 
River. 

Raleigh  supported  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  on  28-29 
August  1861;  took  part  in  an  expedition  on  1 October 
to  capture  United  States  Army  steamer  Fanny  with 
valuable  stores  on  board;  and  accompanied  CSS  Sea 
Bird  when  she  reconnoitered  Pamlico  Sound  20  January 
1862.  She  was  also  active  in  defense  of  Roanoke  Island, 
N.C.,  against  an  amphibious  assault  by  overwhelming 
Federal  forces  on  7-8  February  1862  at  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C.,  2 days  later.  Thence  Raleigh  escaped  through 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

On  8-9  March  1862  Raleigh  was  tender  to  CSS  Vir- 
ginia during  the  historic  battle  of  ironclads  at  Hampton 
Roads,  for  which  she  received  the  thanks  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress. 

With  the  Federal  recapture  of  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in 
May  1862,  Raleigh  steamed  up  the  James  River  but 
thereafter  a shortage  of  crew  members  restricted  her  to 
flag-of-truce  or  patrol  service. 

Raleigh,  renamed  Roanoke  near  the  end  of  the  war, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  on  4 April  1865 
upon  the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 


(IrcRam:  1.  150';  b.  32';  dph.  14';  dr.  12';  cpl.  188;  a.  4 
6”  r. ; type  Richmond) 

CSS  Raleigh,  a steam  sloop,  was  constructed  by  the 
Confederate  States  Navy  at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1863- 
64,  with  Lt.  John  Wilkinson,  CSN,  commanding.  She 
was  reported  in  commission  on  30  April  1864  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  J.  P.  Jones,  CSN. 

Built  to  Constructor  John  L.  Porter’s  plans,  similar  to 
those  of  North  Carolina,  she  had  been  laid  down  and 
launched  at  the  foot  of  Church  Street,  completed  at  the 
shipyard  of  J.  L.  Cassidy  & Sons. 

On  6 May,  she  emerged  from  Cape  Fear  River  accom- 
panied by  CSS  Yadkin  and  Equator  and  inconclusively 
engaged  six  Federal  blockaders  off  New  Inlet,  N.C. 
When  the  six  reappeared  the  following  day,  Raleigh 
hastily  withdrew  up  river,  struck  Wilmington  Bar  and 
“broke  her  back.”  Her  iron  plating  was  salvaged. 


Randolph 

(Str) 

The  steamer  Randolph  was  operated  in  the  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  area  by  private  parties  but  under  the  control 
of  Maj.  Gen.  S.  Jones,  CSA,  during  1863-64. 


Rappahannock 

(SwStr:  t.  1,200;  a.  1 gun) 

Rappahannock,  originally  the  passenger  steamer  St. 
Nicholas,  was  captured  in  the  Potomac  River  on  28 
June  1861.  On  a regularly  scheduled  run  between  Balti- 
more and  Georgetown,  D.C.,  she  was  boarded  at  various 
points  along  the  Potomac  by  Confederates  posing  as 
passengers.  Leaders  of  this  group  were  Col.  R.  Thomas, 
CSA,  who  came  on  board  disguised  as  a woman,  and 
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Capt.  G.  N.  Hollins,  CSN.  They  seized  the  steamer 
near  Point  Lookout  and  Captain  Hollins  took  command, 
sailing  the  ship  down  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  where  she  took 
three  prizes  on  29  June.  Condemned  as  a prize,  pur- 
chased by  the  Confederate  Navy  and  commanded  by 
Lt.  H.  H.  Lewis,  CSN,  she  operated  in  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannock  until  April  1862  only  to  be  burned  by 
the  Confederates  at  Fredericksburg. 


(StSlp:  t.  857;  1.  200  bp.;  b.  30'2";  dph.  14'6") 

Rappahannock,  a steam  sloop-of-war,  was  built  in  the 
Thames  River  in  1857  for  the  British  Government  and 
named  Victor.  Although  a handsomely  modeled  vessel, 
numerous  defects  occasioned  her  sale  in  1863.  An  agent 
of  the  Confederate  States  Government  purchased  her 
ostensibly  for  the  China  trade,  but  British  authorities 
suspected  she  was  destined  to  be  a Confederate  com- 
merce raider  and  ordered  her  detention.  Nevertheless, 
she  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Sheerness,  England,  on 
24  November,  with  workmen  still  on  board  and  only  a 
token  crew.  Her  Confederate  Naval  officers  joined  in  the 
Channel. 

When  he  bought  her  from  the  Admiralty  through  his 
secret  agent  on  14  November,  Comdr.  M.  F.  Maury  had 
intended  Rappahannock  to  replace  unwanted,  iron  Geor- 
gia and  was  about  to  transfer  Georgia’s  battery  to  her. 
She  was  ideal  for  a cruiser — wooden  hull,  bark-rigged, 
two  engines  and  a lifting  screw  propeller — but  she  was 
doomed  to  serve  the  Confederacy  no  more  glamorously 
than  a floating  depot. 

She  was  commissioned  a Confederate  man-of-war 
underway,  but  while  passing  out  of  the  Thames  Estuary 
her  bearings  burned  out  and  she  had  to  be  taken  across 
to  Calais  for  repairs.  There  Lt.  C.  M.  Fauntleroy,  CSN, 
was  placed  in  command. 

Detained  on  various  pretexts  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, Rappahannock  never  got  to  sea  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


Rattlesnake,  see  Nashville 


Raven 

(Yawl) 

Raven,  under  Acting  Master  Edward  McGuire,  CSN, 
belonged  to  the  “Confederate  Volunteer  Coast  Guard,” 
as  it  was  locally  known  in  Mathews  County,  Va.  He 
served  under  the  derring-do  specialist,  Master  John 
Yates  Beall,  CSN.  Particulars  of  Raven  are  nowhere 
given  in  official  records;  she  may  have  been  another 
yawl  or  even  a skiff  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
guerrillas,  but  she  was  at  all  times  inseparable  from 
Swan,  commanded  by  Beall. 

Rebel 

(SwStr) 

Rebel  served  the  Confederates  as  a troop  transport  in 
the  rivers  and  waters  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Red  Rover 

(SwStr:  t.  786;  dr.  8';  s.  8 k.) 

Red  Rover  was  built  as  a sidewheel  steamer  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo.,  in  1859  and  purchased  at  New  Orleans 
by  the  Confederacy  on  7 November  1861  to  serve  as  a 
barracks  and  accommodation  ship  for  the  crew  of  the 
floating  battery  New  Orleans.  Lt.  J.  J.  Guthrie,  CSN, 
had  joint  command  of  both  ships,  having  placed  New 
Orleans  in  commission  at  New  Orleans  on  14  October 
1861. 

Red  Rover  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Columbus,  Ky., 
then  joined  the  formidable  Confederate  blockade  of  the 
Federal  Western  Gunboat  Flotilla  at  Island  Number  10 
in  the  Mississippi  River.  She  was  put  out  of  service 
early  in  the  Federal  naval  bombardment  which  began  on 
15  March  1862,  being  pierced  through  all  her  decks  and 
the  bottom  by  a piece  of  shell  which  caused  considerable 
leakage.  She  was  moored  on  the  opposite  side  of  Island 
Number  10  after  this  action  and  remained  there  until 
captured  on  7 April  by  Acting  Master  C.  Dominy  of  the 


Some  details  of  CSS  Rappahannock  can  be  seen  in  Civil  War  photograph  of  ship  in  harbor  of  Calais,  France 
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Federal  Gunboat  Mound  City.  Fitted  out  by  the  United 
States  Army  in  St.  Louis  as  a temporary  summer  float- 
ing hospital  for  the  Western  Gunboat  Flotilla,  she  was 
later  converted  to  winter  use  and  commissioned  the  first 
hospital  ship  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  26  December 
1862.  Her  nursing  staff  was  headed  by  Sisters  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  pioneers  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps.  The  first  of  her  kind  to  carry  women  nurses, 
Red  Rover  gave  comfort  to  only  three  less  than  2,500 
patients  during  an  illustrious  career  with  Acting  Rear 
Adm.  D.  D.  Porter’s  Mississippi  Squadron  that  termi- 
nated on  17  November  1865. 


Reliance 

( ScStr : t.  90;  1.  88'2";  b.  17';  dph.  7'5";  cpl.  40;  a.  1 
30-pdr.  r.,  1 24-pdr.  how.) 

Reliance  was  built  at  Keyport,  N.J.,  in  1860  and  first 
enrolled  at  New  York  City. 

Originally  a Federal  gunboat  stationed  in  lower 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Reliance  was  surprised,  boarded,  and 
captured  on  the  night  of  19  August  1863  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rappahannock  River  by  a Confederate  naval  assault 
party  led  by  Lt.  John  Taylor  Wood.  With  Satellite, 
captured  at  the  same  time,  Reliance  was  taken  to  Port 
Royal,  Va.,  where  she  was  destroyed  on  28  August  to 
prevent  recapture  by  Kilpatrick’s  advancing  Federal 
cavalry. 


Renshaw 

(Sch:  t.  75;  1.  68';  b.  20';  dph.  5'4") 

Renshaw,  also  known  as  R.  T.  Renshaw,  was  in  Con- 
federate service  near  Washington,  N.C.,  in  the  Tar 
River  on  20  May  1863,  when  she  was  seized  by  a launch 
from  USS  Louisiana.  Sent  in  as  a prize,  she  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Union  for  carrying  ordnance. 


Republic 

(SwStr : t.  699;  1.  249';  b.  40';  dr.  7.3') 

The  steamboat  Republic,  owned  in  New  Orleans  in 

1861,  had  been  built  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  1855. 
Confederate  Navy  records  do  not  reveal  the  length  or 
nature  of  her  mission  but  Union  intelligence  unmis- 
takably credited  Republic  with  being  one  of  the  largest 
troop  transports  on  the  upper  Yazoo  River  until  she 
was  selected,  prior  to  May  1863,  for  conversion  to  a ram. 
Thus  Republic  was  being  armored  at  Yazoo  City  when 
Federal  forces  threatened;  her  charred  remains  were 
found  at  the  navy  yard  there  when  Admiral  Porter’s 
forces  took  possession,  21  May.  Porter’s  24  May  report 
to  Secretary  Welles  notes,  “Three  powerful  rams  were 
burned  * * •*  (including)  the  Republic,  being  fitted  for 
a ram  with  railroad  iron  plating.” 

Resolute 

(SwRam:  cpl.  40;  a.  2 32-pdr.  r.,  1 32-pdr  sb.) 

Resolute,  a side-wheel  gunboat  ram,  had  been  a tug- 
boat on  the  Mississippi  River  before  she  was  acquired 
by  the  Confederate  Government.  Capt.  J.  E.  Montgom- 
ery selected  her  to  be  part  of  his  River  Defense  Fleet 
[See  Annex  II].  On  25  January  1862  Montgomery  began 
to  convert  her  into  a cottonclad  ram  by  placing  a 4-inch 
oak  sheath  with  a 1-inch  iron  covering  on  her  bow,  and 
by  installing  double  pine  bulkheads  filled  with  com- 
pressed cotton  bales. 

Resolute’s  conversion  was  completed  on  31  March 

1862.  Under  Capt.  I.  Hooper,  she  was  detached  from 
Montgomery’s  main  force  and  sent  to  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  on  the  lower  Mississippi  to  cooperate  in  the 


Confederate  defense  of  New  Orleans.  There,  with  five 
other  vessels  of  Montgomery’s  fleet,  all  under  Capt.  J.  A. 
Stevenson,  she  joined  the  force  under  Capt.  J.  K. 
Mitchell,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate  naval  forces 
in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

On  24  April  1862  a Union  fleet  under  Flag  Officer 
D.  G.  Farragut,  USN,  ran  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  on  its  way  to  capture  New  Orleans.  Resolute  was 
run  ashore  a mile  above  Fort  Jackson  by  her  crew  who 
raised  a white  flag  and  then  abandoned  her.  A party  of 
10  men  under  Lieutenant  T.  Arnold,  CSN,  sent  from 
CSS  Me  Rae,  boarded  her,  hauled  down  her  white  flag, 
and  manned  her  guns.  Later,  while  attempting  to  get  her 
afloat,  Resolute  was  attacked  by  long  range  Union  fire 
and  was  pierced  by  several  rifle  shot,  some  below  her 
water  line.  Resolute’s  damage  could  not  be  repaired 
quickly,  and  since  another  Union  attack  was  expected, 
and  since  she  lay  dangerously  exposed  to  land  and  sea, 
the  Confederates  burned  her  on  26  April  1862  to  keep 
her  from  falling  into  Union  hands. 


(SwStr:  t.  322;  cpl.  35;  a.  none) 

CSS  Resolute  was  a tugboat  built  in  1858  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  She  entered  Confederate  service  in  1861  and  oper- 
ated as  a tow  boat,  transport,  receiving  ship,  and  tender 
to  the  sidewheeler  CSS  Savannah  on  the  coastal  and  in- 
land waters  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

On  5-6  November  1861,  Resolute,  under  Lt.  J.  P. 
Jones,  CSN,  in  company  with  Lady  Davis,  Sampson  and 
Savannah,  under  the  overall  command  of  Flag  Officer 
J.  Tattnall,  CSN,  offered  harassing  resistance  to  a much 
larger  Union  fleet  preparing  to  attack  Confederate 
strongholds  at  Port  Royal  Sound,  S.C. 

On  7 November  1861,  while  Resolute  had  been  sent  to 
Savannah  with  dispatches,  the  Union  fleet  under  Flag 
Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  USN,  pounded  the  Confederate 
Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard  until  they  were  aban- 
doned. Upon  her  return,  Resolute  helped  evacuate  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Walker  and  then  returned  to  spike  the 
Confederate  guns  at  Pope’s  Landing  on  Hilton  Head 
Island. 

On  26  November  1861,  Resolute,  in  company  with 
Sampson  and  Savannah,  under  Flag  Officer  Tattnall, 
weighed  anchor  from  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
S.C.,  and  made  a brief  attack  on  Union  vessels  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  On  28  January  1862, 
accompanied  by  Sampson  and  Savannah,  she  delivered 
supplies  to  the  fort  despite  the  spirited  opposition  of 
Federal  ships. 

On  12  December  1864  while  on  an  expedition  with  the 
gunboats  Macon  and  Sampson,  under  Flag  Officer  W.  W. 
Hunter,  CSN,  to  destroy  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
Railway  bridge  spanning  the  Savannah  River,  Resolute 
received  heavy  fire  from  a Union  field  battery.  Although 
hit  twice  she  was  not  seriously  damaged  until  she  was 
disabled  by  colliding  with  the  two  gunboats  during  their 
retreat.  Although  the  gunboats  escaped,  Resolute  ran 
aground  on  Argyle  Island  on  the  Savannah  River.  She 
was  captured  on  the  same  day  by  Union  soldiers  under 
Col.  W.  Hawly,  USA,  of  General  Sherman’s  forces,  and 
taken  into  Federal  service. 

Retribution,  see  Uncle  Ben 

Richmond 

(IrcRam:  1.  150'  (bp.),  172'6'';  b.  34'  (molded) ; dph.  14'; 
dr.  12';  cpl.  150;  s.  5 to  6 k. ; a.  4 rifled  guns,  2 on  each 
side,  and  2 shell  guns,  one  on  each  side;  1 spar  torpedo; 
type  Richmond) 

CSS  Richmond  was  built  at  Gosport  (Norfolk)  Navy 
Yard  to  the  design  of  John  L.  Porter  with  money  and 
scrap  iron  collected  by  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  whose 
imagination  had  been  captured  by  the  ironclad  Virginia. 
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Consequently  she  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  Virginia 
II,  Virginia  No.  2 or  Young  Virginia  in  the  South  and  as 
Merrimack  No.  2,  New  Merrimack  or  Young  Merrimack 
by  Union  writers,  months  before  the  actual  Virginia  II 
was  ever  laid  down. 

Begun  in  March  1862,  Richmond  was  launched  6 May 
and  towed  up  to  the  Confederate  capital  that  very  night 
to  escape  Federal  forces  again  in  possession  of  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  and  the  lower  James  River.  Richmond  was 
thus  finished  at  Richmond  in  July  1862  and  placed  in 
commission  by  Comdr.  R.  B.  Pegram,  CSN.  Twenty-two 
inches  of  yellow  pine  and  oak  plus  4 inches  of  iron  pro- 
tected her  roof  and  “she  is  ironed  3%  feet  below  her 
load  lines,”  wrote  Shipyard  Superintendent  John  H. 
Burroughs. 

During  1863  and  early  1864  the  James  front  was  quiet 
but  from  May  1864  momentous  events  followed  in  quick 
succession.  The  Confederates  had  three  new  ironclads 
in  Capt.  French  Forrest’s  squadron  there  and  minor 
actions  were  frequent. 

During  1864  Richmond,  under  Lt.  William  H.  Parker, 
CSN,  took  part  in  engagements  at  Dutch  Gap,  13  Au- 
gust; Fort  Harrison,  29  September-1  October;  Chapin’s 
Bluff,  22  October.  On  23-24  January  1865,  she  was 
under  heavy  fire  while  aground  with  Virginia  above  the 
obstructions  at  Trent’s  Reach — fortunately  at  an  angle 
that  encouraged  Federal  projectiles  to  ricochet  harm- 
lessly off  their  casemates.  But  Richmond’s  tender, 
Scorpion,  not  thus  armored,  was  severely  damaged  by 
f^ie  explosion  of  CSS  Drewry’s  magazine  as  Drewry 
ended  her  life,  lashed  alongside  Richmond.  The  ironclads 
withdrew  under  their  Chapin’s  Bluff  batteries  for  a few 
weeks  but  Richmond  had  to  be  destroyed  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Raphael  Semmes,  CSN,  squadron  commander, 
prior  to  evacuation  of  the  capital,  3 April. 

Roanoke 

(Str) 

The  small  steamer  Roanoke  was  chartered  in  June 
1861  from  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal  Co.  by 
Comdr.  F.  Forrest  to  keep  open  Confederate  communica- 
tions on  the  Nansemond  River  in  Virginia.  She  carried 
on  similar  duties  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1862. 


Roanoke,  see  Raleigh 


Robb,  see  Alfred  Robb 

Robert  E.  Lee 

(SwStr:  t.  900;  1.  283';  b.  20';  dph.  13';  dr.  10';  s 
9-13.5  k.) 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  a schooner-rigged,  iron-hulled, 
oscillating-engined  paddle-steamer  with  two  stacks,  built 
on  the  Clyde  during  the  autumn  of  1862  as  a fast  Glas- 
gow-Belfast  packet.  Alexander  Collie  & Co.,  Man- 
chester, acquired  her  for  their  blockade-running  fleet 
but  were  persuaded  by  renowned  blockade-runner  Lt. 
John  Wilkinson,  CSN,  to  sell  her,  as  Giraffe,  to  the 
Navy  Department  for  the  same  £32,000  just  paid. 

Her  first  voyage,  for  the  Confederate  Navy,  was  into 
Old  Inlet,  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  January  1863  with  valu- 
able munitions  and  26  Scot  lithographers,  eagerly 
awaited  by  the  Government  bureau  of  engraving  and 
printing.  On  26  January,  Union  intelligence  main- 
tained she  “could  be  captured  easily”  at  anchor  in 
Ossabaw  Sound,  but  this  was  not  to  be  for  another  10 
months.  Running  out  again,  R.  E.  Lee  started  to  estab- 
lish a nearly  legendary  reputation  by  leaving  astern 
blockader  USS  Iroquois.  Lt.  Richard  H.  Gayle,  CSN, 
assumed  command  in  May,  relieving  Lt.  John  Wilkinson 


but  the  latter  was  conning  the  ship  again  out  of  Cape 
Fear  River  from  Smithville,  N.C.,  on  7 October  1863,  as 
recounted  by  Lt.  Robert  D.  Minor,  CSN,  in  a letter  to 
Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan,  2 February  1864,  detailing 
the  first  venture  to  capture  USS  Michigan  and  liberate 

2.000  Confederate  prisoners  at  Johnson’s  Island,  San- 
dusky, Ohio  (cf.  Georgia,  Philo  Parsons  and  J.  H.  Jar- 
vis) : R.  E.  Lee  transported  Wilkinson,  Minor,  Lt. 
Benjamin  P.  Loyall  and  19  other  naval  officers  to 
Halifax,  N.S.,  with  $35,000  in  gold  and  a cotton  cargo 
“subsequently  sold  at  Halifax  for  $76,000  (gold)  by  the 
War  Department — in  all  some  $111,000  in  gold,  as  the 
sinews  of  the  expedition.” 

Thus  Wilkinson  was  in  Canada  and  Gayle  command- 
ing when  Robert  E.  Lee’s  luck  ran  out,  9 November 
1863,  after  21  voyages  in  10  months  carrying  out  over 

7.000  bales  of  cotton,  returning  with  munitions  invalu- 
able to  the  Confederacy.  She  left  Bermuda  five  hours 
after  her  consort,  Comubia  (q.v.),  only  to  be  run  down 
a few  hours  after  her  by  the  same  blockader,  USS  James 
Adger.  The  two  runners  were  conceded  to  be  easily 
“the  most  noted  that  ply  between  Bermuda  and  Wil- 
mington.” 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  bought  by  the  U.S.  Navy  from  the 
Boston  prize  court  for  $73,000  in  January  1864.  On  27 
February  she  was  renamed  Fort  Donelson  and  served 
out  the  war  as  a blockader. 


Robert  Fulton 

(SwStr:  t.  158) 

Robert  Fulton,  also  known  as  Fulton,  was  built  in 
1860  at  California,  Pa.  She  served  as  a Confederate 
army  transport  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

Robert  Fulton,  Capt.  J.  F.  Saunders  commanding,  was 
surprised  and  captured  along  with  Argus  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River,  La.,  on  7 October  1863  by  a boat  crew 
dispatched  from  USS  Osage.  She  was  burned  with  all 
her  stores  when  her  captors  were  unable  to  pass  a shoal 
in  taking  her  out  of  the  Red  River. 


Robert  Habersham 

(SwStr:  t.  173) 

Robert  Habersham  was  built  in  1860  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  She  served  the  Confederates  as  a transport  in  the 
Savannah  area. 


Robert  McClelland,  see  Pickens 


Roebuck 

(SwStr:  t.  164;  1.  147';  b.  23';  dph.  5') 

Roebuck  was  built  in  1857  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  and 
chartered  during  the  Civil  War  by  the  Texas  Marine 
Department  [See  Annex  III],  She  served  the  Confeder- 
ate Army  as  an  unarmed  cottonclad  transport  off  the 
coast  of  Texas. 


Rosina 

(SwStr:  t.  1,391;  1.  260';  b.  33';  dph.  15';  dr.  9';  s.  14 
k. ; cl.  Rosina) 

Rosina  was  on  order  for  the  Confederate  Navy  in 
Great  Britain  when  war  ended.  She  was  Jones,  Quiggin 
& Co.’s  Hull  No.  174,  begun  at  Liverpool  in  1864  or 
1865;  little  else  is  known  of  her  except  that  she  was 
one  of  a pair,  the  largest  of  the  Navy’s  blockade-runner 
designs,  and  would  have  carried  1,500  bales  of  cotton. 
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Roundout 

(SwStr) 

Roundout,  a Confederate  transport,  was  captured  in 
the  Rappahannock  River  by  the  Potomac  Flotilla  in 
April  1862. 


Royal  Yacht 

(Sch:  t.  40;  dr.  6'6";  cpl.  15;  a.  1 12-pdr.) 

On  10  October  1861  Royal  Yacht,  reputed  to  be  the 
fastest  schooner  on  the  Texas  coast,  was  chartered  by 
Comdr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  CSN,  for  naval  patrol  duty  off 
Galveston.  Five  days  later  she  was  damaged  by  a violent 
squall  which  caused  the  loss  of  her  bowsprit.  She  was 
armed  by  the  23d  and  went  on  station  between  Bolivar 
and  East  Points.  About  0230,  8 November,  Royal  Yacht 
was  surprised  at  anchor  outside  Bolivar  Point  Light- 
house and,  “after  a desperate  encounter,”  set  afire  by 
Lts.  J.  E.  Jouett  and  J.  G.  Mitchell,  commanding  the 
first  and  second  launches  from  USS  Santee,  blockading 
the  port.  Capt.  T.  Chubb  and  others  were  captured,  but 
eventually  paroled.  At  0330,  the  watch  on  CSS  Bayou 
City  lowered  their  boats  to  investigate  and  extinguished 
the  fire  with  a few  buckets  of  water,  minutes  before  the 
magazine  would  certainly  have  exploded.  At  0900,  Royal 
Yacht  was  towed  alongside  General  Rusk  to  remove 
arms  and  ammunition;  her  upper  hamper  was  ruined 
but  hull  intact.  On  11  November  she  was  returned  to 
Captain  Charles  Chubb,  father  of  her  captain,  also  part 
owner. 

On  10  May  1862,  Col.  J.  J.  Cook,  Confederate  States 
Artillery,  asked  Commander  Hunter  to  “deliver  to  Capt. 
Thomas  Chubb  as  many  arms  and  equipment  as  will 
suffice  him  to  fit  out  his  schooner,  the  Royal  Yacht,  for 
harbor  service.”  She  is  known  to  have  served  again  with 
Bayou  City  off  Galveston  as  late  as  the  end  of  October. 
Some  time  during  the  next  5 months,  she  was  fitted  out 
as  a blockade  runner  for,  on  15  April  1863,  the  schooner 
was  overhauled  by  a boat  from  U.S.  Bark  William  G. 
Anderson  and  sent  to  be  condemned  by  the  Key  West 
prize  court,  along  with  her  97  bales  of  best  cotton.  The 
bark  had  not  been  able  to  outsail  Royal  Yacht  but  her 
second  cutter,  after  a hard  6% -hour  chase,  placed  the 
quarry  within  range  of  a one-pounder  Butler  rifle  and 
induced  Captain  Chubb  to  surrender  once  more. 


Ruby 

(SwStr:  t.  1,391;  1.  260';  b.  33';  dph.  15';  dr.  9';  s.  14 
k. ; cl.  Rosina) 

Ruby  would  certainly  have  attracted  attention  as  the 
Confederate  Navy’s  largest  blockade-runner  design,  had 
she  been  completed  in  time  to  serve.  All  that  is  now 
certain  of  her  history  is  the  fact  that  she  was  laid  down 
at  the  Jones,  Quiggin  yard,  largest  builder  for  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  United  Kingdom.  She  was  ordered  by 
Comdr.  J.  D.  Bulloch,  CSN,  in  Liverpool  during  1864. 

Ruthven,  see  A.  S.  Ruthven 


Sachem 

(ScStr:  t.  197;  1.  121';  b.  23'6'';  dph.  7'6'';  dr.  5'4";  cpl. 
50;  a.  2 32-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.) 

Sachem  was  built  in  1844  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
was  sold  to  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1861  for  use  as  a gunboat. 
On  8 September  1863  she  participated  with  other  Federal 
gunboats  besieging  Fort  Mannahasset  at  Sabine  Pass, 
Tex.  A shot  from  the  fort  blew  up  her  boilers,  and  she 
was  run  down  and  captured  by  the  Confederate  steam 
gunboat  Uncle  Ben.  At  the  time  of  her  capture  Sachem 


was  armed  with  four  32-pounders  and  one  30  pounder 
Parrott  rifle,  which  were  immediately  removed  by  the 
Confederates. 

Sachem  became  part  of  the  Texas  Marine  Department 
[See  Annex  III]  and  served  the  Confederate  army  at 
Sabine  Pass.  In  the  spring  of  1864  she  was  fitted  out  to 
run  the  blockade  and  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
noted  blockade  runner  John  Davisson. 


St.  Francis  No.  3 
(SwStr:  t.  219) 

St.  Francis  No.  3,  built  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  in  1858, 
served  as  an  Army  transport  in  western  waters.  In 
April  1862,  while  commanded  by  Captain  Clendening 
she  participated  in  a cotton  burning  expedition  to  pre- 
vent the  capture  and  use  of  the  valuable  product  by  the 
Federals.  Records  of  early  1863  indicate  that  she  had 
been  outfitted  with  cotton-cladding.  St.  Francis  No.  3 
was  lost  in  1863. 


St.  Mary 

(SwStr:  t.  60;  1.  89'9";  b.  15';  dph.  5';  dr.  4';  s.  3-4  k.; 
a.  1 24-pdr.,  1 12-pdr.) 

St.  Mary,  a small  cotton-clad  river  steamer,  was  built 
at  Plaquemine,  La.,  early  in  1862,  and  presented  to  the 
Confederate  Government.  Under  the  command  of  Lt. 
F.  E.  Shepperd,  CSN,  she  operated  in  the  Yazoo  and 
Tallahatchie  Rivers  in  1863.  She  was  captured  at  Yazoo 
City,  Miss.,  on  13  July  by  a joint  Army-Navy  expedition 
consisting  of  four  Federal  ships  and  5,000  troops.  She 
was  taken  into  the  United  States  Navy  under  the  name 
of  Alexandria  and  commissioned  in  December  at  Cairo, 
111. 


St.  Mary's  see  under  James  Battle 
St.  Nicholas,  see  Rappahannock 


St.  Patrick 

(TB:  1.  30';  cpl.  6;  a.  1 torpedo) 

St.  Patrick,  a submersible  torpedo  boat  which  could 
“be  sunk  and  raised  as  desired,”  was  built  privately  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  by  John  P.  Halligan  in  1864.  She  was 
transferred  to  the  Confederate  States  Army  on  24 
January  1865,  but  placed  under  the  command  of  Lt.  J.  T. 
Walker,  CSN.  An  hour  after  midnight  on  28  January 
this  little  vessel  struck  the  Federal  ship  Octorara  abaft 
her  wheelhouse  with  a torpedo  which  misfired  and  did 
no  damage.  When  the  Federals  returned  artillery  and 
musket  fire  St.  Patrick  escaped  to  the  protection  of  the 
Confederate  batteries  at  Mobile. 


St.  Philip 

(SwStr:  t.  1,172;  1.  228'4";  b.  32'8";  dph.  24'6'';  s.  11.5 
k. ; a.  2 68-pdr.,  4 32-pdr.) 

St.  Philip  was  originally  San  Juan,  built  for  $250,000 
by  Jeremiah  Simonson  at  Greenpoint,  N.Y.,  in  1852, 
brigantine-rigged,  with  two  vertical  beam  engines,  and 
sailed  as  the  noted  passenger  steamer  Star  of  the  West 
which  operated  between  New  York  and  the  California 
coast.  In  January  1861  she  was  chartered  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  carry  reinforcements  to  Fort 
Sumter  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  S.C.  Within  sight 
of  the  fort,  she  was  greeted  by  fire  from  harbor  defense 
guns  manned  by  cadets  from  the  Citadel  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  was  compelled  to  return  to  New  York  without 
accomplishing  her  mission.  The  Federal  Government 
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again  chartered  her  3 months  afterwards  to  carry  troops 
from  the  coast  of  Texas  to  New  York,  but  on  17  April 
she  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  Army  steamer 
General  Rusk  and  sent  to  New  Orleans.  There  the  Con- 
federate Navy  employed  her  as  a receiving  ship  and 
renamed  her  St.  Philip. 

With  the  impending  surrender  of  New  Orleans  in 
April  1862  St.  Philip  was  sent  up  the  Yazoo  River  with 
Confederate  specie  on  board.  In  March  1863,  when  Rear 
Adm.  D.  D.  Porter  attempted  to  outflank  Vicksburg  by 
a naval  expedition  through  the  Yazoo  Pass,  the  Confed- 
erates sank  her  to  obstruct  the  channel  of  the  Talla- 
hatchie River,  above  the  Yalobusha’s  mouth  at  Fort 
Pemberton. 


Sallie  Ward,  see  Sallie  Wood 


Sallie  Wood 
(StwStr : t.  256) 

Sallie  Wood,  also  referred  to  as  Sallie  Ward,  was  built 
in  1860  at  Paducah,  Ky.  She  operated  as  a Confederate 
transport  but  was  laid  up  above  Eastport,  Miss.,  when 
captured  on  8 February  1862  by  USS  Conestoga  at 
Chickasaw,  Alabama. 


Sam  Kirkman 
(StwStr:  t.  271) 

Sam  Kirkman  was  built  in  1857  at  Paducah,  Ky.  She 
operated  on  the  Tennessee  River,  and  may  have  served 
the  Confederate  Army,  probably  as  a cargo  ship.  At 
the  approach  of  Federal  gunboats,  Confederate  troops 
burned  Sam  Kirkman  at  Florence,  Ala.,  on  8 February 
1862,  to  keep  her  from  falling  into  Union  hands. 


Sampson 

(SwStr:  dr.  8';  cpl.  49;  a.  1 32-pdr.  sb.,  1 12-pdr.) 

CSS  Sampson,  sometimes  spelled  Samson,  was  em- 
ployed as  a tugboat,  prior  to  her  purchase  by  the  Con- 
federate Government  in  1861. 

On  7 November  1861  this  ship,  Sampson,  Lt.  J.  S. 
Kenard,  CSN,  stood  out  with  other  gunboats  of  Commo- 
dore Josiah  Tattnall’s  squadron  to  engage  the  heavy 
ships  of  Rear  Admiral  DuPont  at  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  S.C.  The  Confederates  finally  were  forced  to 
withdraw  to  Skull  Creek.  After  the  naval  bombardment 
and  evacuation  of  Port  Royal’s  defensive  works,  Samp- 
son helped  transport  a number  of  the  retreating  garri- 
son to  Savannah.  Later  in  the  month  she  exchanged 
shots  with  Federal  forces  off  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  and  in 
January  1862,  with  two  others  of  Tattnall’s  squadron, 
ran  past  the  Federal  ships  in  the  Savannah  River  to 
provision  Fort  Pulaski.  Sampson  received  considerable 
damage  in  this  encounter. 

Thereafter  she  served  as  receiving  ship  at  Savannah 
and  on  16  November  1863  returned  to  combat  duty, 
patrolling  the  Savannah  River  with  the  defense  force  of 
Flag  Officer  W.  W.  Hunter,  CSN.  In  early  December 
1864  she  joined  with  Macon  and  Resolute  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  destroy  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railway 
bridge  spanning  the  Savannah  River,  and  sustained  con- 
siderable damage.  Prior  to  the  capture  of  Savannah  by 
General  Sherman  on  21  December  1864  Sampson  was 
taken  up  the  river  to  Augusta,  remaining  there  until 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Samson,  see  Sampson 


Samuel  Hill 

(Str) 

Samuel  Hill,  a transport,  served  Confederate  forces  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  Rivers. 

Samuel  Orr 

(Str) 

Samuel  Orr  was  a steamer  in  use  as  a hospital  boat  on 
the  Tennessee  River  at  the  time  Fort  Henry  was  sur- 
rendered to  Union  Forces  on  6 February  1862.  She  was 
burned  the  following  day  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duck 
River  to  prevent  her  capture  by  the  Federal  Gunboats. 

Sand  Fly 
(Launch) 

Sand  Fly,  together  with  the  launch  Mosquito  and  the 
schooner  Manassas,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Lt.  W.  H.  Murdaugh  on  27  August  1861,  by  Flag 
Officer  S.  Barron,  CSN,  commanding  the  naval  defense 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  On  29  August  1861 
Lieutenant  Murdaugh  was  seriously  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Hatteras  and  unable  to  assume  his 
command. 


Santa  Maria 

(IrcScFR:  t.  3,200  gr.;  1.  270';  b.  50';  dph.  22') 

Santa  Maria,  also  known  as  Glasgow  or  Frigate  No. 
61  while  on  the  ways  at  Clydebank,  never  received  her 
Confederate  name:  To  Secretary  Mallory,  Commander 
Bulloch  and  their  circle,  she  was  simply  “North’s  ship,” 
after  Comdr.  James  H.  North,  CSN,  who  selected  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  her.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, under  diplomatic  pressure  from  the  United  States, 
canceled  the  £182,000  contract  of  21  May  1862,  arranged 
through  intermediaries  by  Commander  North,  and  sold 
her  to  the  Danish  Navy,  where  she  was  long  known  as 
HDMS  Danmark. 


Satellite 

(Gbt:  t.  217;  1.  120'7'';  b.  22'9";  dph.  8'6";  cpl.  40; 
a.  1 8",  1 30-pdr.  r.) 

Satellite,  a wooden  sidewheeler  bought  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  July  1861,  was  commissioned  27  September 
1861  and  assigned  to  the  Potomac  Flotilla.  She  enjoyed 
a successful  career,  capturing  five  ships  and  aiding  in 
the  capture  of  four  others.  On  the  night  of  23  August 
1863  she  was  surprised,  boarded,  and  captured  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  River  by  a Confederate 
boat  expedition  led  by  Lt.  J.  T.  Wood.  Satellite  aided  in 
capturing  three  Union  schooners  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
before  being  sent  into  Port  Royal,  Va.  There  9 days 
after  her  capture  she  was  stripped  and  scuttled  amidst 
bombardment  from  Union  forces. 

Savannah 

(SwStr:  t.  406;  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Savannah,  later  called  Old  Savannah,  was  formerly 
the  steamer  Everglade  built  in  1856  at  New  York,  N.Y. 
She  was  purchased  early  in  1861  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  converted  into  a gunboat  for  coast  defense.  With 
Georgia’s  admission  to  the  Confederacy,  Savannah, 
under  Lt.  J.  N.  Maffitt,  CSN,  was  commissioned  by  the 
Confederate  States  Navy.  She  was  attached  to  the 
squadron  of  Flag  Officer  J.  Tattnall,  CSN,  charged  with 
the  naval  defense  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
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On  5-6  November,  Savannah,  flying  Tattnall’s  flag,  in 
company  with  Resolute,  Sampson,  and  Lady  Davis, 
offered  harassing  resistance  to  a much  larger  Union 
fleet,  under  Flag  Officer  S.  F.  Du  Pont,  USN,  preparing 
to  attack  Confederate  strongholds  at  Port  Royal  Sound, 
S.C.  On  7 November  Savannah  fired  on  the  heavy  Union 
ships  as  they  bombarded  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard. 
Driven  finally  by  the  Federal  gunboats  into  Skull  Creek, 
Ga.,  Tattnall  disembarked  with  a landing  party  in  an 
abortive  attempt  to  support  the  fort’s  garrison,  and 
Savannah  returned  to  Savannah  to  repair  damages. 

On  26  November  1861,  Savannah,  in  company  with 
Resolute  and  Sampson,  all  under  Flag  Officer  Tattnall, 
weighed  anchor  from  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
S.C.,  and  made  a brave  but  brief  attack  on  Union  ves- 
sels at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  On  28  January 
1862  the  same  three  vessels  delivered  supplies  to  the  fort 
despite  the  spirited  opposition  of  Federal  ships.  Savan- 
nah later  assisted  in  the  unsuccessful  defense  of  Fort 
Pulaski  on  10-11  April  1862,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  served  as  a receiving  ship  at  Savannah. 

Her  name  was  changed  to  Oconee  on  28  April  1863 
and  in  June  she  was  loaded  with  cotton  and  dispatched 
to  England  to  pay  for  much-needed  supplies.  After  some 
delay  she  escaped  to  sea  only  to  founder  on  18  August 
during  bad  weather.  A boat  with  four  officers  and  11 
men  was  captured  2 days  later;  the  remainder  of  her 
crew  escaped. 


(IrcRam:  1.  150'  bp.;  b.  34';  dph.  14';  s.  7 k. ; dr.  12'6"; 
s.  6 k. ; cpl.  180;  a.  2 7"  r.,  2 6.4"  r. ; type  Richmond) 

CSS  Savannah  was  an  ironclad  steam  sloop  built  by 
H.  F.  Willink  for  the  Confederacy  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
in  1863.  On  30  June  1863  she  was  transferred  to  naval 
forces  in  the  Savannah  River  under  the  command  of 
Flag  Officer  W.  W.  Hunter,  CSN.  Under  Comdr.  R.  F. 
Pinkney,  CSN,  she  maintained  her  reputation  as  the 
most  efficient  vessel  of  the  squadron  and  was  kept  ready 
for  service.  She  remained  on  the  river  and  was  burned 
by  the  Confederates  on  21  December  1864  when  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  was  threatened  by  the  approach  of  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman,  USA. 


Schultz 

(SwStr : t.  164) 

Schultz,  also  known  as  A.  H.  Schultz,  was  built  at 
New  York,  N.Y.  She  served  the  Confederates  in  the 
James  River,  Va.,  as  a flag-of-truce  boat,  and  was  prob- 
ably armed.  Schultz  was  accidently  blown  up  in  the 
J ames  River  by  a Confederate  torpedo  which  may  have 
drifted  from  its  original  position. 


Scorpion 

(StTB:  1.  46';  b.  6'3";  dph.  3'9";  a.  1 5"-dia.,  18'  spar 
with  percussion  torp. ; cl.  Squib) 

CSS  Scorpion  was  procured  late  in  1864  by  the  Con- 
federate States  Navy  and  armed  with  a spar  torpedo 
fitted  to  her  stem.  She  performed  picket  duty  in  the 
James  River  under  command  of  Lt.  E.  Lakin,  CSN. 

On  23-25  January  1865  torpedo  boats  Scorpion,  Hor- 
net and  Wasp,  under  overall  command  of  Lt.  C.  W.  Read, 
CSN,  joined  Flag  Officer  J.  K.  Mitchell’s  James  River 
Squadron  in  the  abortive  attack  on  General  Grant’s 
main  supply  base  at  City  Point,  Va.  Attempting  to 
rejoin  her  consort,  ironclad  Richmond,  aground  above 
Trent’s  Reach,  Scorpion  ended  up  fast  ashore  also  and 
was  severely  damaged  by  the  magazine  explosion  which 
destroyed  nearby  gunboat  CSS  Dr  every,  24  January. 
Abandoned,  she  fell  into  Federal  hands. 


Scotland 

(SwStr:  t.  567;  1.  230';  b.  27';  dph.  7') 

Scotland  was  built  in  1855  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  She 
served  the  Confederates  as  a transport  in  the  Mississippi 
River  area,  and  she  was  part  of  the  force  under  Comdr. 
I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate  vessels  in 
the  Yazoo  River.  In  July  1863  Scotland  was  burned  by 
Commander  Brown,  and  her  hulk  sunk  in  the  Yazoo 
River,  15  miles  below  Greenwood,  Miss.,  to  block  the 
channel  and  delay  the  advance  of  Union  forces  under 
W.  T.  Sherman,  USA,  towards  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Sea  Bird 

(SwStr:  t.  202;  cpl.  42;  a.  1 32-pdr.  sb.,  1 30-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  Sea  Bird,  built  at  Keyport,  N.J.,  in  1854,  was 
purchased  by  North  Carolina  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1861 
and  fitted  for  service  with  the  Confederate  States  Navy. 
She  was  assigned  to  duty  along  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  coasts  with  Lt.  P.  McCarrick,  CSN,  in  com- 
mand. Sea  Bird  served  as  the  flagship  of  Confederate 
Flag  Officer  W.  F.  Lynch’s  “mosquito  fleet”  during  the 
hard-fought  battles  in  defense  of  Roanoke  Island  on  7-8 
February  1862,  and  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  on  the  10th 
when  she  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  USS  Commodore 
Perry. 

Sea  King,  see  Shenandoah 

Seaboard 
(SwTug:  t.  59) 

Seaboard  was  a wooden  towboat  built  at  Philadelphia 
in  1859  and  first  owned  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Confederate 
military  authorities  acquired  her  in  1861  and  turned  her 
over  to  the  Engineer  Corps,  CSA,  for  operation  most  of 
the  war.  She  was  captured  by  the  Federal  army  and 
USS  Lilac  at  the  upper  or  Tree  Hill  bridge  over  the 
James  below  Richmond,  4 April  1865. 

As  a prize  of  war,  passing  the  obstructions  at 
Drewry’s  Bluff,  Seaboard  hit  a snag  and  had  to  be  run 
aground  to  prevent  her  sinking  in  deep  water.  By  July 
the  little  tug  came  to  be  remembered  as  the  storm  center 
of  interservice  acrimony  when  Col.  J.  B.  Howard,  local 
Army  Quartermaster,  raised  and  sent  her  to  Norfolk  for 
repairs;  Admiral  William  Radford,  USN,  claimed  her 
as  “original  captor.” 

Segar,  see  A.  B.  Seger 


Seger,  see  A.  B.  Segar 


Segur,  see  A.  B.  Seger 


Selma 


Selma 

(SwGbt:  1.  252';  b.  30';  dr.  6';  dph.  6';  s.  9 k. ; cpl.  65 
to  94;  a.  2 9"  s.b.,  1 8"  s.b.,  1 6.4"  r.) 

CSS  Selma  was  a coastwise  packet  built  at  Mobile  for 
the  Mobile  Mail  Line  in  1856.  Little  doubt  now  remains 
that  she  was  originally  named  Florida.  As  the  latter, 
she  was  inspected  and  accepted  by  Capt.  Lawrence 
Rousseau,  CSN,  22  April  1861,  acquired  by  the  Con- 
federacy in  June,  cut  down  and  strengthened  by  hog 
frames  and  armed  as  a gunboat — all,  apparently,  in 
the  Lake  Ponchartrain  area.  Her  upper  deck  was 
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plated  at  this  time  with  %"-iron,  partially  protecting 
her  boilers,  of  the  low  pressure  type  preferred  for  fuel 
economy  and  greater  safety  in  battle.  CSS  Florida  is 
cited  on  12  November  1861  as  already  in  commission 
and  serving  Commodore  Hollins’  New  Orleans  defense 
flotilla  under  command  of  Lt.  Charles  W.  Hays,  CSN. 

The  Mobile  Evening  News  editorialized  early  in  De- 
cember on  the  startling  change  “from  her  former  gay, 
first-class  hotel  appearance,  having  been  relieved  of  her 
upper  works  and  painted  as  black  as  the  inside  of  her 
smokestack.  She  carries  a jib  forward  and,  we  suppose, 
some  steering  sail  aft,  when  requisite.” 

Although  much  of  Florida’s  time  was  spent  blockaded 
in  Mobile,  she  made  some  forays  into  Mississippi  Sound, 
two  of  which  alarmed  the  U.S.  Navy’s  entire  Gulf  com- 
mand: On  19  October  Florida  convoyed  a merchantman 
outside.  Fortunately  for  her  the  coast  was  clear  of 
Union  ships  and  batteries,  for  .Florida  fouled  the  area’s 
main  military  telegraph  line  with  her  anchor  and  had 
no  sooner  repaired  the  damage  than  she  went  aground 
for  36  hours.  Luck  returning,  she  tried  out  her  guns 
on  USS  Massachusetts,  “a  large  three-masted  propeller” 
she  mistook  for  the  faster  R.  R.  Cuyler.  Being  of 
shallower  draft  and  greater  speed,  she  successfully 
dodged  Massachusetts  in  shoal  water  off  Ship  Island. 
The  havoc  caused  by  one  well-placed  shot  with  her 
rifled  pivot  gun  is  described  by  Commander  Melancton 
Smith,  USN,  commanding  Massachusetts:  “It  entered 
the  starboard  side  abaft  the  engine  five  feet  above  the 
water  line,  cutting  entirely  through  18  planks  of  the 
main  deck,  carried  away  the  table,  sofas,  eight  sections 
of  iron  steam  pipe,  and  exploded  in  the  stateroom  on 
the  port  side,  stripping  the  bulkheads  of  four  rooms, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  vessel  ...  12  pieces  of  the  frag- 
ments have  been  collected  and  weigh  58  pounds.” 

The  first  sortie  by  Florida  caused  consternation.  Capt. 
L.  M.  Powell,  USN,  in  command  at  Ship  Island — soon  to 
be  main  advance  base  for  the  New  Orleans  campaign — 
wrote  to  Flag  Officer  McKean,  22  October,  “The  first  of 
the  reported  gun  steamers  made  her  experimental  trial 
trip  on  the  Massachusetts,  and,  if  she  be  a sample  of  the 
rest,  you  may  perhaps  consider  that  Ship  Island  and 
the  adjacent  waters  will  require  a force  of  a special 
kind  in  order  to  hold  them  to  our  use.  . . . The  caliber 
and  long  range  of  the  rifled  cannon  from  which  the  shell 
that  exploded  in  the  Massachusetts  was  fired  established 
the  ability  of  these  fast  steam  gunboats  to  keep  out  of 
the  range  of  all  broadside  guns,  and  enables  them  to 
disregard  the  armament  or  magnitude  of  all  ships  thus 
armed,  or  indeed  any  number  of  them,  when  sheltered 
by  shoal  water.” 

Protecting  CSS  Pamlico,  in  contrasting  white  dress 
and  laden  with  some  400  troops,  “the  black  rebel 
steamer”  Florida  on  4 December  had  a brush  with  USS 
Montgomery  in  Horn  Island  Pass  that  caused  jubilation 
in  the  Southern  press.  Comdr.  T.  Darrah  Shaw  of 
Montgomery,  finding  his  10-inch  shell  gun  no  match 
for  Florida’s  long-range  rifles,  signaled  Comdr.  Melanc- 
ton Smith  for  assistance,  and  when  it  was  not  forth- 
coming, ran  back  to  safety  under  the  guns  of  Ship 
Island.  Shaw  saved  Montgomery  and  lost  his  command 
for  fleeing  from  the  enemy:  Commodore  McKean 

promptly  sent  Lieutenant  Jouett  to  relieve  him  and 
■forwarded  Shaw’s  action  report  to  Secretary  Welles, 
noting,  “It  needs  no  comment.”  Crowed  Richmond  Dis- 
patch on  14  December,  quoting  Mobile  Evening  News, 
“The  Florida  fought  at  great  disadvantage  in  one  re- 
spect, owing  to  her  steering  apparatus  being  out  of 
order,  but  showed  a decided  superiority  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  her  armament.  That  gun  which  scared  the 
Massachusetts  so  badly,  and  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
her,  is  evidently  a better  piece  or  must  be  better  handled 
than  any  which  the  enemy  have.”  With  the  advent  of 
cruiser  Florida,  she  was  renamed  Selma,  in  July  1862, 
Lt.  Peter  U.  Murphey,  CSN,  assuming  command. 


On  5 February  1863,  while  steaming  down  Mobile 
Bay  with  100  extra  men  in  search  of  a blockader  to 
carry  by  boarding,  Selma  was  bilged  by  a snag  in 
crossing  Dog  River  Bar,  entrance  to  Mobile,  and  sank 
in  8 feet  of  water.  Pumped  out  hastily,  she  was  back 
in  service  the  13th. 

By  the  following  year,  Selma,  Morgan  and  Gaines, 
the  only  ships  capable  of  defending  lower  Mobile  Bay, 
were  having  a serious  problem  with  deserting  seamen, 
and  intelligence  reported  Selma’s  crew  as  having  fallen 
as  low  as  15  men  about  mid-February.  At  the  crucial 
battle  of  5 August  1864,  Selma  particularly  annoyed 
Farragut  by  a steady,  raking  fire  as  she  stood  off 
Hartford’s  bow.  After  passing  the  forts,  Farragut 
ordered  gunboat  Metacomet  cast  loose  from  Hartford  to 
pursue  the  Selma.  After  an  hour-long  running  fight, 
Murphey,  unable  to  escape  to  shallows  out  of  reach, 
had  to  surrender  to  faster,  more  heavily  armed  Meta- 
comet. Selma  lost  7 killed  and  8 wounded,  including  her 
captain. 

She  was  sold  at  New  Orleans,  12  July  1865,  being 
redocumented  as  a merchant  ship  the  following  month. 


Sharp 

(Str) 

The  Confederate  steamer  Sharp  was  employed  by  the 
army  as  a despatch  boat  and  transport  in  the  Talla- 
hatchie River.  She  was  used  to  transport  troops  and 
ammunition  in  the  Yazoo  River  in  March  1863.  Sharp 
reportedly  was  burned  and  scuttled  by  order  of  Com- 
mander Brown,  CSN,  in  the  Sunflower  River  in  August 
1863. 

Shenandoah 

(ScStr:  t.  1,160;  1.  230';  b.  32';  dph.  20'6";  s.  9 k.  under 
steam;  cpl.  109;  a.  4 8"  sb.,  2 32-pdr.  r.,  2 12-pdr.) 

CSS  Shenandoah,  formerly  Sea  King,  was  an  iron- 
framed, teak-planked,  full-rigged  vessel  with  auxiliary 
steam  power.  She  was  designed  as  a British  transport 
for  troops  to  the  East,  and  was  built  on  the  River  Clyde, 
Scotland,  but  the  Confederate  Government  purchased 
her  in  1864  for  use  as  an  armed  cruiser.  On  8 October 
she  sailed  from  London  ostensibly  for  Bombay,  India,  on 
a trading  voyage.  She  rendezvoused  at  Funchal, 
Madeira,  with  the  steamer  Laurel,  bearing  officers  and 
the  nucleus  of  a crew  for  Sea  King,  together  with  naval 
guns,  ammunition,  and  stores.  Commanding  Officer  Lt. 
J.  I.  Waddell,  CSN,  supervised  her  conversion  to  a 
ship-of-war  in  nearby  waters.  Waddell  was  barely  able, 
however,  to  bring  his  crew  to  half  strength  even  with 
additional  volunteers  from  Sea  King  and  Laurel.  The 
new  cruiser  was  commissioned  on  19  October  and  her 
name  changed  to  Shenandoah. 

In  accord  with  operation  concepts  originated  in  the 
Confederate  Navy  Department  and  developed  by  its 
agents  in  Europe,  Shenandoah  was  assigned  to  destroy 
commerce  in  areas  as  yet  undisturbed,  and  thereafter 
her  course  lay  in  pursuit  of  merchantmen  on  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope-Australia  route  and  of  the  Pacific  whaling 
fleet.  En  route  to  the  Cape  she  picked  up  six  prizes. 
Five  of  these  were  put  to  the  torch  or  scuttled;  the 
other  was  bonded  and  employed  for  transport  of  prison- 
ers to  Bahia,  Brazil.  Still  short-handed,  though  her 
crew  had  been  increased  by  forced  enlistments  from 
prizes,  Shenandoah  arrived  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  on 
25  January  1865,  where  she  filled  her  complement  and 
her  storerooms. 

Shenandoah  had  taken  but  a single  prize  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  hunting  became  more  profitable  as  she  ap- 
proached the  whaling  grounds.  Waddell  burned  four 
whalers  in  the  Carolines  and  another  off  the  Kuriles. 
After  a 3-week  cruise  in  the  ice  and  fog  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  failed  to  yield  a single  prize,  due  to  a warning 
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which  had  preceded  him,  Waddell  headed  north  past  the 
Aleutian  Islands  into  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  On  23  June  he  learned  from  a prize  of  Lee’s 
surrender  and  the  flight  from  Richmond  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government  10  weeks  previously.  Nevertheless, 
he  elected  to  continue  hostilities,  and  captured  21  more 
prizes,  the  last  11  being  taken  in  the  space  of  7 hours 
in  the  waters  just  below  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Waddell  then  ran  south  to  intercept  commerce  bound 
from  the  West  Coast  to  the  Far  East  and  Latin  America, 
and  on  2 August  received  intelligence  from  a British 
bark  of  the  war’s  termination  some  4 months  before. 
Immediately  Shenandoah  underwent  physical  alteration. 
She  was  dismantled  as  a man-of-war;  her  battery  was 
dismounted  and  struck  below,  and  her  hull  painted  to 
resemble  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel.  Waddell  brought 
her  into  Liverpool  on  6 November  and  surrendered  her 
to  British  authorities  who  turned  her  over  to  the  United 
States. 

Shenandoah  had  remained  at  sea  for  12  months  and 
17  days,  had  traversed  58,000  miles  and  captured  38 
prizes,  mostly  whalers,  and  two-thirds  of  them  after 
the  close  of  hostilities. 


Shrapnel 

CSS  Shrapnel,  a small  craft,  apparently  unarmed, 
was  very  actively  employed  in  the  James  River,  Va., 
with  Acting  Master  J.  Trower,  CSN,  in  command.  She 
served  to  tow  fire  craft,  deliver  mail  and  torpedoes, 
and  as  a picket  boat  in  1864-1865.  She  was  among  the 
ships  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  after  surrender  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  3 April  1865. 

“ Sinclair's  Ship,”  see  Texas  (corvette) 


Skirtvan 

(Str.) 

Skirwan  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  smaller  river 
steamers  valuable  to  the  Confederates  on  the  Roanoke 
as  a transport  and  store  ship  much  of  the  war.  She  was 
seized  with  Fisher,  Cotton  Plant  and  Egypt  Mills  in 


CSS  Shenandoah 


May  1865  at  Halifax,  N.C.,  and  became  useful  to  Comdr. 
W.  H.  Macomb,  USN,  as  a mail  and  despatch  boat. 

Slidell 

(Gbt:  a.  8 guns) 

Slidell  was  built  at  New  Orleans  in  early  1862.  She 
was  destroyed  on  the  Tennessee  River  prior  to  6 Feb- 
ruary 1863. 

Snipe 

(SwStr:  t.  [645];  1.  225';  b.  24';  dph.  11';  dr.  6';  cl. 

Curlew) 

Snipe  was  the  last  ship  christened  in  what  may  have 
been  the  only  quadruple  launching  for  the  Confederate 
Navy.  She  was  Hull  No.  180  in  the  Jones,  Quiggin  yard 
at  Liverpool  on  order  for  Comdr.  J.  D.  Bulloch,  CSN, 
and  launched  with  her  sisters  the  same  day  in  1865.  Her 
completion  could  hardly  have  taken  place  before  the 
war’s  close. 


Sovereign 

(SwStr:  t.  336) 

Sovereign,  built  in  1855  at  Shousetowrt,  Pa.,  performed 
transport  duties  in  western  waters  for  the  Confederacy 
until  5 June  1862  when  she  was  captured  near  Island 
No.  37  in  the  Mississippi  River  by  a tug  under  Lt.  J. 
Bishop.  A member  of  her  crew  loyal  to  the  Union, 
remained  on  board  after  she  had  been  run  aground,  her 
machinery  set  to  explode,  and  abandoned  near  Memphis. 
He  prevented  her  destruction  and  enabled  the  Federals 
to  seize  her  for  future  employment  as  a storeship  for  the 
Mississippi  Squadron. 


Sphinx,  see  Stonewall 


Spray 

(StGbt:  a.  2 guns) 

CSS  Spray,  a small,  high-pressure  steamer,  operated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  naval  station  at  St.  Marks,  Fla., 
during  1863-65,  and  was  the  object  of  much  attention 
by  the  Federal  forces  in  that  vicinity.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Lts.  C.  W.  Hays,  CSN,  and  H.  L.  Lewis, 
CSN.  Spray  surrendered  to  the  Federal  forces  late  in 
May  1865. 


Squib 

(TB:  1.  46';  b.  6'3";  dph.  3'9";  cpl.  6;  a.  5"  dia.,  18'-spar 
with  percussion  torpedo;  cl.  Squib ) 

CSS  Squib,  also  referred  to  as  Infanta,  was  a small 
torpedo  boat  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States 
Navy  in  1864.  She  operated  in  the  James  River.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  one  spar  torpedo. 

On  the  night  of  9 April  1864  Lt.  H.  Davidson,  CSN, 
the  Confederate  torpedo  expert,  sailed  Squib  through 
the  Federal  fleet  off  Newport  News,  Va.,  and  exploded 
53  pounds  of  powder  against  the  side  of  flagship  Minne- 
sota before  returning  up  the  James  River  to  safety. 
The  torpedo  was  exploded  too  near  the  surface  to  achieve 
maximum  effect,  and  Minnesota  escaped  without  serious 
damage.  For  his  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
performance  of  this  exploit  Hunter  Davidson  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  Confederate 
States  Navy.  Final  disposition  of  Squib  has  not  been 
established. 
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Staerkodder,  see  Stonewall 


Stag 

(SwStr:  t.  600  [771];  1.  230';  b.  26';  dph.  9'6"  [10'9"]; 
dr.  7'6";  sp.  16  k. ; cl.  Owl) 

Stag  was  a fast,  modern,  steel  paddle-steamer  built 
for  the  Confederate  Navy  at  Liverpool  as  Jones,  Quiggin 
& Co.’s  Hull  No.  169  in  1864  to  the  order  of  Comdr. 
James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN.  A superior  ship,  “one  of  a 
number  of  steamers  to  be  run  under  the  direction  of  the 
Navy  Department,”  she  sailed  from  the  Mersey  on  her 
maiden  voyage  in  August,  getting  away  from  Nassau 
about  1 September.  She  was  busily  running  out  of  the 
Carolinas — Charleston  and  Wilmington — the  rest  of  the 
year,  to  Nassau  or  Bermuda. 

Secretary  Mallory  wrote  Lt.  Richard  H.  Gayle,  Pro- 
visional Navy,  C.S.,  6 December  1864,  “It  is  understood 
that  the  new  steamer  Stag,  now  at  Wilmington,  will  be 
at  once  turned  over  to  this  Department.”  Gayle  re- 
lieved British  Captain  J.  M.  Burroughs  (cf.  Comubia,) 
formal  transfer  taking  place  about  the  12th,  as  ar- 
ranged by  William  H.  Peters,  special  (fiscal)  agent, 
C.S.  Navy  Department,  Wilmington.  Their  correspon- 
dence, however,  suggests  this  was  not  the  Stag  renamed 
Kate  Gregg  in  October,  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Consul 
in  Nassau,  but  an  older  and  larger  Stag  with  capacity 
for  1,200  cotton  bales  whereas  the  new  Owl- class  Stag 
was  unmistakably  rated  at  only  850  bales  on  a draft  of 
7'6". 

Capt.  J.  F.  Green,  USN,  Senior  Officer  Offshore 
Blockade,  can  be  thanked  for  preserving  in  official 
records,  “Rumor  says  that  the  Stag  is  to  be  converted 
into”  a gunboat,  along  with  Badger  (destroyed  about 


this  time) — ironic  in  view  of  the  sequel:  five  months 
later  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  USN,  victor  over  Fort  Cas- 
well that  protected  Wilmington,  wrote  from  Smithville, 
N.C.,  20  January  1865,  “I  had  the  blockade  runners’ 
lights  lit  last  night,  and  was  obliging  enough  to  answer 
their  signals,  whether  right  or  wrong  we  don’t  know*** 
Stag  and  Charlotte,  from  Bermuda,  loaded  with  arms, 
blankets,  shoes,  etc.,  came  in  and  quietly  anchored  near 
the  [flagship]  Malvern  [r.  William  G.  Hewes ] and  were 
taken  possession  of***I  intrusted  this  duty  to  Lt.  [Wil- 
liam B.]  Cushing  [in  Monticello'],  who  performed  it  with 
his  usual  good  luck  and  intelligence.  These  two  are 
very  fast  vessels  and  valuable  prizes.  They  threw  a 
portion  of  their  papers  overboard  immediately  on  finding 
they  were  trapped ***The  Stag  received  three  shots  in 
her  as  she  ran  by  our  blockaders  outside.”  Thus  the 
curtain  fell  at  0200,  the  20th,  in  New  Inlet,  N.C.;  on  the 
24th,  “hatches  battened  down”  and  hold  “not  entered”, 
Stag  was  ordered  to  New  York  under  a prize  master, 
Actg.  Master  E.  S.  Goodwin,  USN. 

She  was  sold  that  year  to  F.  Nickerson  of  Boston  and 
became  an  asset  to  his  coastwise  service  to  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  as  Zenobia.  In  1867  George  Savary  & 
Co.  bought  her;  resold  17  November  in  Buenos  Aires  for 
$82,000,  she  disappeared  from  the  North  American 
scene,  although  she  is  believed  to  have  lived  on  until 
1885  or  later. 

Star 

(Tug:  t.  250;  cpl.  40) 

Star,  an  unarmed  high-pressure  steam  tug,  was  char- 
tered by  the  Confederate  Army  from  the  Southern 
Steamship  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  May  1861. 


Raphael  Semmes  and  officers  of  CSS  Sumter 
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Early  in  April  1862  she  was  placed  with  several  other 
steamers  under  Captain  Stevenson,  CSA,  to  handle  the 
fire  rafts  with  which  the  Confederates  illuminated  the 
channel  below  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  against 
passage  of  Farragut’s  fleet  assembled  there.  During 
the  ensuing  battle  at  the  forts  on  24  April  Star  was 
employed  as  a telegraph  station  attached  to  the  com- 
mand of  Comdr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN.  The  steamer  was 
destroyed  by  a Federal  gunboat  during  the  action. 

Farragut’s  testimony  in  1872  credited  Star  with  one 
gun  and  40  men ; the  gun  is  questionable  but  all  sources 
agree  she  was  commanded  by  a Captain  LaPlace. 


Star  of  the  West,  see  St.  Philip 


Starlight 

(Str) 

Starlight,  a Confederate  steamer,  was  active  in  the 
Mississippi  River.  She  reportedly  transported  released 
Confederate  prisoners  of  war  in  the  region  of  Port 
Hudson  during  early  May  1863.  On  26  May  she  was 
seized  in  Thompson’s  Creek,  north  of  Port  Hudson,  by 
Union  Army  forces  commanded  by  Colonel  Prince.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  1863  and  1864  Starlight  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Union  as  a transport  in  the  Red  and 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

State  of  Georgia,  see  Georgia, 

Stonewall 

(IrcRam:  t.  900;  1.  171'10";  b.  32'8";  dr.  14'4";  s.  10  k.; 
a.  1 300-pdr.  r.,  2 70-pdr.  r.) 

Stonewall,  a powerful  armored  seagoing  ram,  was 
built  by  L.  Arman  at  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1863-64  for 
the  Confederate  States  Government;  however,  the 
French  authorities  refused  to  permit  her  delivery,  fol- 
lowing strong  protests  by  American  Ministers  Dayton 
and  Bigelow.  The  vessel  was  eventually  sold  to  Den- 
mark, via  a Swedish  intermediary,  for  use  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  War.  Because  she  failed  to  reach 
Copenhagen  before  the  sudden  termination  of  the  war, 
the  Danes  refused  acceptance,  and  title  to  the  ram,  now 
known  as  Sphinx,  was  returned  to  her  builder  who  then 
sold  her  to  the  Confederates. 

In  December  1864  Capt.  T.  J.  Page,  CSN,  took  com- 
mand, renamed  the  vessel  Stonewall,  and  in  January 
sailed  from  Copenhagen  for  Quiberon  Bay,  France,  to 
receive  supplies.  In  this  period  she  was  called  Staerkod- 
der  and  Olinde  to  allay  suspicion  of  her  actual  owner- 
ship and  mission.  Stonewall  was  assigned  the  consider- 
able tasks  of  dispersing  the  Federal  blockading  fleet  off 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  intercepting  Northern  commerce  be- 
tween California  and  Northern  ports,  attacking  New 
England  coastal  cities,  and  destroying  the  Yankee  fish- 
ing fleet  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 

Unable  to  replenish  fully  in  French  waters,  Stonewall 
sailed  for  Madeira,  but  ran  into  a severe  storm  and  had 
to  put  in  to  Ferrol,  Spain,  for  coal  and  repairs.  While 
she  was  there  Niagara  and  Sacramento  arrived  at 
Coruna,  only  9 miles  distant.  On  24  March  Stonewall 
steamed  out  of  Ferrol  and  prepared  for  battle;  however 
when  the  Federals,  believing  her  gun  power  to  be  too 
great,  declined  to  close  she  bore  away  for  Lisbon  to  coal 
before  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

She  reached  Nassau,  New  Providence,  on  6 May  and 
went  from  there  to  Havana  where  Page  learned  of  the 
war’s  end.  Stonewall  was  turned  over  to  the  Captain 
General  of  Cuba  in  return  for  money  needed  to  pay  off 
her  crew.  In  July  1865  the  Cuban  authorities  volun- 
tarily delivered  her  to  the  United  States  Government 
which  later  sold  her  to  Japan,  where  she  was  known  as 
HUMS  Azuma.  (See  also  Cheops,  supra.) 


Stonewall  Jackson 

(SwRam:  cpl.  30;  a.  1 32-pdr.  or  1 24-pdr.sb.) 

Stonewall  Jackson  was  selected  in  January  1862,  by 
Capt.  J.  E.  Montgomery  to  be  part  of  the  River  Defense 
Fleet  [See  Annex  II].  On  25  January  Montgomery 
began  to  convert  her  into  a cottonclad  ram  by  placing 
a 4-inch  oak  sheath  with  1-inch  iron  covering  on  her 
bow,  and  by  installing  double  pine  bulkheads  fitted  with 
compressed  cotton  bales. 

Stonewall  Jackson’s  conversion  was  completed  on  16 
March  1862.  Under  Capt.  G.  M.  Phillips  she  was  de- 
tached from  Montgomery’s  main  force  and  sent  to 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  lower  Mississippi  to 
cooperate  in  the  Confederate  defense  of  New  Orleans. 
There,  with  five  other  vessels  of  Montgomery’s  fleet,  all 
under  Capt.  J.  A.  Stevenson,  she  joined  the  force  under 
Capt.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate 
naval  forces  in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

On  24  April  1862  a Union  fleet  under  Flag  Officer 
D.  G.  Farragut,  USN,  ran  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  on  its  way  to  capture  New  Orleans.  In  the  en- 
gagement Stonewall  Jackson  rammed  USS  Varuna, 
which  had  already  been  struck  by  Governor  Moore.  With 
Varuna’s  shot  g'ancing  off  her  bow,  Stonewall  Jackson 
backed  off  for  another  blow  and  struck  again  in  the 
same  place,  crushing  Varuna’s  side.  The  shock  of  the 
blow  turned  the  Confederate  vessel,  and  she  received 
five  8-inch  shells  from  Varuna,  abaft  her  armor.  Varuna 
ran  aground  in  a sinking  condition,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  chased  by  USS  Oneida  coming  to  Varuna’s 
rescue,  was  driven  ashore  and  burned. 

Stono 

(SwStr:  t.  453;  1.  171'6";  b.  S1'4";  dph.  9'; 
a.  1 30-pdr.,  8 8") 

Stono,  formerly  USS  Isaac  Smith,  was  captured  by 
masked  batteries  while  reconnoitering  in  Stono  River  on 
30  January  1863.  She  was  taken  into  the  Confederate 
Navy  and  put  in  service  in  the  waters  around  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  with  Lt.  W.  G.  Dozier,  CSN,  in  command.  Be- 
cause of  her  great  speed  she  was  loaded  with  cotton, 
and  attempted  to  run  the  blockade  on  5 June  1863.  She 
was  wrecked  on  the  breakwater  near  Fort  Moultrie,  S.C., 
at  that  time. 

Sugg,  see  Tom  Sugg 

Sumter 

(Sc Str:  t.  473  (499?)  ; 1.  184';  b.  30';  dph.  12';  s.  10  k.; 
a.  1 8”  shell  gun,  4 32-pdr.) 

CSS  Sumter  was  originally  the  bark-rigged  steamer 
Habana  of  New  Orleans,  built  at  Philadelphia  in  1859 
for  McConnell’s  New  Orleans  & Havana  Line.  Pur- 
chased at  New  Orleans  in  April  1861  and  converted  to  a 
cruiser  by  Capt.  Raphael  Semmes,  CSN,  Sumter  was 
commissioned  there  3 June  and  put  to  sea  on  the  30th 
to  strike  at  Union  shipping.  Eluding  sloop-of-war 
Brooklyn  in  hot  pursuit,  Sumter  cruised  the  West  Indies 
and  south  to  Maranhao,  Brazil,  capturing  several  prizes. 
Returned  to  Martinique,  she  was  discovered  in  the  act 
of  coaling  by  USS  Iroquois;  Capt.  J.  S.  Palmer,  USN, 
promptly  protested  to  local  authorities  and  took  position 
to  intercept  Sumter  leaving  St.  Pierre.  But  9 days  later 
the  raider  escaped  by  night  and  steered  for  Spain, 
anchoring  at  Cadiz,  4 January  1862.  Allowed  only  to 
make  necessary  repairs  there,  without  refueling,  she 
was  forced  to  run  for  Gibraltar  and  lay  up.  Disarmed 
and  sold  at  auction  19  December  1862  to  the  Fraser- 
Trenholm  interests,  Sumter  quietly  continued  her  service 
to  the  Confederacy  under  British  colors  as  the  blockade 
runner  Gibraltar  of  Liverpool. 

Though  her  career  as  a fighting  ship  had  lasted 
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scarcely  six  months,  Sumter  .had  taken  18  prizes,  of 
which  she  burned  8,  released  or  bonded  9;  only  one 
was  recaptured.  The  diversion  of  Federal  blockade 
ships  to  hunt  her  down  had  been  in  itself  no  insignifi- 
cant service  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

As  Gibraltar,  she  ran  at  least  once  into  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  under  Capt.  E.  C.  Reid,  a Southerner.  He  sailed 
from  Liverpool  3 July  1863  with  a pair  of  22-ton  Blakely 
guns  and  other  particularly  valuable  munitions,  re- 
turning with  a full  load  of  cotton.  The  beginning  of 
this  voyage  is  recorded  only  because  the  U.S.  Consul 
at  the  British  port  passionately  protested  Gibraltar’s 
being  allowed  to  sail — ostensibly  for  Nassau — days  be- 
fore formal  customs  clearance:  “She  is  one  of  the 
privileged  class  and  not  held  down  like  other  vessels  to 
strict  rules  and  made  to  conform  to  regulations.”  The 
arrival  at  Wilmington  is  also  accidental  matter  of  record 
today  because  of  the  troop  transport  Sumter  tragedy 
at  Charleston  the  same  summer — which,  until  November, 
Admiral  Dahlgren’s  intelligence  understandably  con- 
fused with  the  former  cruiser  Sumter,  now  Gibraltar. 

Mr.  Trenholm’s  son-in-law  long  maintained  Sumter 
finally  “went  down  in  a gale  near  the  spot  where  the 
Alabama  was  sunk,”  but  supplied  no  date;  one  source 
suggests  1867.  The  last  official  report  of  her  seems  to 
have  been  by  the  U.S.  Consul  at  Liverpool,  10  July 
1864:  “The  pirate  Sumter  (called  Gibraltar)  is  laid  up 
at  Birkenhead.” 


(?  ScTug:  1.  80';  b.  18';  dph.  7';  t.  90;  a.  1 or  2 20- 
pdrs.  ?) 

The  existence  of  this  James  River  tug,  “about  the 
size  of  the  Teaser,”  mounting  either  a smooth  bore  or 
rifled  20-pounder  or  both,  on  pivots,  is  not  confirmed  by 
a Confederate  source.  The  alleged  Sumter  and  three 
similar  small  tugs,  in  part  identified  as  Raleigh  and 
Patrick  Henry,  were  operating  in  defense  of  Richmond 
according  to  Commodore  Charles  Wilkes,  reporting  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Welles  from  USS  Wachusett,  12 
September  1862,  the  only  mention  of  her  in  published 
official  records. 


(SwStr) 

This  transport  with  high-pressure  steam  plant  was 
approaching  completion  near  Charleston  the  end  of 
March  1863 — whether  newbuilt  or  refitted  remains  un- 


certain. Sumter  is  mentioned  relatively  frequently  in 
official  records  as  being  particularly  useful  in  the  tidal 
rivers  of  South  Carolina  because  of  her  light  draft. 
Apparently  under  Army  control,  she  rendered  the  Con- 
federacy yeoman  service  as  a troop  and  munitions  car- 
rier, principally  in  the  Stono  River  and  the  general 
area  about  Charleston,  and  was  not  infrequently  a 
desirable  target  for  Federal  monitors  and  sharpshooters 
besieging  the  city  throughout  August.  On  the  30th, 
Sumter  offloaded  the  27th  and  28th  Georgia  Regiments, 
an  artillery  company  and  stores  at  Morris  Island, 
embarking  the  20th  South  Carolina  and  23d  Georgia 
Regiments  with  another  artillery  company — 740  in  all — 
for  Ft.  Gregg  on  Sullivan’s  Island.  The  Military  Dis- 
trict Commander,  Brig.  Gen.  Roswell  S.  Ripley,  CSA, 
reporting  to  Chief  of  Staff,  22  September,  recounts  the 
tragedy  which  ensued  that  August  day:  “So  much  time 
had  been  taken  up,  however,  [loading  troops]  that  the 
tide  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  necessitate  going  by  the  main 
channel,  and  unfortunately  the  necessity  had  not  been 
provided  against  by  giving  information  to  and  establish- 
ing a signal  with  the  batteries  on  Sullivan’s  Island.  The 
steamer  had  run  safely  to  the  enemy’s  fleet  and  was 
coming  up  the  channel  when,  being  observed  from  Ft. 
Moultrie,  fire  was  opened  upon  her.  Before  the  officers 
in  charge  had  learned  this  error  several  shots  took 
effect,  sinking  the  boat  and  causing  the  loss  of  arms 
and  equipments.  The  troops  on  board  were  rescued  by 
the  garrison  of  Ft.  Sumter,  under  Col.  Alfred  Rhett, 
and  boats  sent  down  by  the  Navy.  Eight  men  were 
reported  missing  the  next  morning  ...”  The  death 
toll  came  to  40.  Sumter’s  wreck  became  a landmark 
used  in  target  practice  for  some  days  afterward. 

Sunflower 

(Str:  105  t.;  1.  121'6";  b.  25';  dr.  3'9") 

Sunflower,  an  unarmed,  cotton-clad,  Confederate 
steamer  probably  built  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1857,  and 
described  in  official  records  as  a “good  boat,”  was  em- 
ployed in  and  around  the  Sabine  River  in  the  latter  part 
of  1862.  As  a unit  of  the  army  controlled  Texas  Marine 
Department  [See  Annex  III]  she  assisted  in  removing 
obstructions  to  navigation  in  the  Sabine  River  in  Janu- 
ary 1863.  Her  efforts  in  this  operation  contributed  to 
the  ensuing  victory  of  CSS  Uncle  Ben  and  Josiah  A.  Bell 
over  the  Union  sloop  Morning  Light,  and  schooner  Fairy, 
formerly  Velocity.  During  October  1863  she  underwent 
repairs  at  Beaumont  and  returned  to  duty  with  Corn- 
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mander  Hunter’s  Marine  Brigade,  carrying  supplies. 
In  April  1865  Sunflower  reportedly  was  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade  on  Sabine  Lake. 

Superior 

(Barge:  a.  4 guns) 

Superior  served  the  Confederates  in  the  rivers  and 
waters  off  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  coasts. 

Sivaim,  see  J . D.  Swaim 

Swan 

(Str:  t.  487) 

Swan,  a river  cargo  boat  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  served 
the  Confederates  as  a flag-of -truce  boat  at  Mobile  on  28 
May  1861.  She  was  captured  off  Key  West,  Fla.,  on  24 
May  1862,  with  a cargo  of  cotton  and  resin,  by  the  U.S. 
bark  Amanda  and  the  U.S.  brig  Bainbridge,  and  later 
was  used  by  the  U.S.  Army. 


Swan 

(Yawl) 

No  particulars  of  the  small,  white-hulled  sailing  craft 
Swan  or  her  consort,  the  black  Raven,  nor  of  their  arma- 
ment have  come  to  light,  but  neither  could  a history  of 
the  Confederate  States  Navy  omit  to  mention  the  so- 
called  “Volunteer  Coast  Guard”,  which  they  formed. 
Swan’s  captain  and  leader  of  the  expedition  was  rest- 
less, daring,  tubercular  University  of  Virginia  grad- 
uate John  Yates  Beall,  Master,  CSN,  by  special  com- 
mission issued  5 March  1863.  Acting  Master  Edward 
McGuire  commanded  Raven,  apparently  a yawl. 

Private  enterprise  and  legal  expediency  were  thor- 
oughly mixed  in  the  expedition:  at  least  two  of  their  16 
volunteers,  Scotsmen  Bennett  G.  Burley  and  John  Max- 
well, were  also  appointed  Acting  Masters,  CSN.  Al- 
though they  were  more  or  less  regularly  commissioned, 
their  cutters  were  not;  while  Beall  was  empowered  to 
accept  enlistments  and  draw  gear  from  the  Navy,  yet 
he  and  his  guerrilla  band  wore  no  uniforms,  were  re- 
quired to  procure  their  own  sea  vehicles  and  pay  their 
own  wages  out  of  prizes  and  cargoes  they  might  cap- 
ture. 

Mathews  County,  the  Virginian  peninsula  between 
Mob  jack  Bay  and  the  Piankatank  River,  was  home  soil 
for  the  Beall  raiders.  Setting  out  from  there  17  Septem- 
ber 1863,  that  very  day  they  captured  sloop  Mary  Anne 
and  some  fishing  scows  off  Raccoon  Island;  the  next 
day  schooner  Alliance,  carrying  $200,000  worth  of  ships’ 
stores  for  Port  Royal,  fell  into  their  hands.  Schooner 
J.  J.  Houseman  was  carried  by  boarding  the  following 
day  and  two  more  schooners,  Samuel  Pearsall  and  Alex- 
andria, were  taken  the  20th. 

Beall  in  the  end  had  to  strip  all  his  prizes  but  Alliance 
and  send  them  to  sea  as  derelicts,  all  sail  set;  14  prison- 
ers were  safely  delivered  to  Richmond.  Houseman  and 
Pearsall  were,  however,  recovered  at  sea  by  blockaders. 
He  himself  almost  succeeded  in  sailing  Alliance  up  the 
Piankatank  but  grounded  the  last  minute  at  the  river’s 
mouth,  on  the  bar  at  Milford  Haven,  Va.,  and  had  to 
burn  her  when  a Federal  blockader  approached — yet 
Beall’s  men  still  managed  to  salvage  over  $10,000  worth 
of  goods. 

The  “Marine  Coast  Guard”,  as  they  called  it,  became 
such  a thorn  in  the  Union  side  that  in  October  a joint 
U.S.  Navy/ Army  expedition  under  General  Isaac  J. 
Wistar,  USA,  with  the  entire  4th  U.S.  Colored  Infantry, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  cavalry  and  light  artillery 
detachments,  USS  Commodore  Jones,  Putnam  and  Step- 


ping Stones,  and  4 Army  gunboats  sealing  avenues  of 
escape,  finally  got  McGuire  by  a dragnet  across  Mathews 
County. 

Nothing  daunted,  Beall  and  party  in  Swan  and  Raven 
entered  Tangier  Inlet  and  divided  up  for  scouting.  A 
boatload  of  Beall’s  raiders  was  trapped  and  captured 
on  14  November  and  one  man  hanged;  they  were  terri- 
fied into  revealing  Beall’s  hideout  so  that  he  and  the 
remaining  Coast  Guardsmen  were  discovered  next  day. 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  wrote  that  the  captured  per- 
sonnel “will  be  held  for  the  present,  not  as  prisoners  of 
war  but  as  pirates  or  marauding  robbers.”  Beall  escaped 
the  noose  but  not  for  long;  he  figured  prominently  in  the 
Philo  Parsons  (q.v.)  affray  only  to  stand  into  danger 
again  in  the  mid-December  Buffalo-Dunkirk  affair,  for 
which  he  was  secretly  executed,  18  February  1865.  The 
Union  was  not  deterred  this  time  by  threat  of  reprisals 
but  made  sure  Beall  was  dead  before  the  news  of  his 
capture  reached  the  Confederacy. 


T.  D.  Hine 

(SwStr:  t.  205;  1.  147';  b.  30';  dph.  6') 

T.  D.  Hine,  also  called  Hine,  was  built  at  Jefferson- 
ville, Ind.,  in  1860  and  taken  into  Confederate  service 
as  a transport.  She  operated  principally  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Red  Rivers  until  captured  by  the  Federals 
during  1865. 


Tacony 

(Bark:  t.  296;  dr.  12';  a.  1 12-pdr.  how.) 

Tacony,  also  called  Florida  No.  2,  was  built  in  1856 
at  Newcastle,  Del.  While  traveling  in  ballast  from  Port 
Royal,  S.C.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  she  was  captured  on 
12  June  1863  by  the  brig  Clarence,  under  Lt.  C.  W. 
Read,  CSN,  which  in  turn  had  been  captured  and  then 
detached  by  CSS  Florida.  Lieutenant  Read,  finding 
Tacony  a far  better  vessel  than  his  own,  transferred  his 
force  to  her  and  burned  Clarence.  Now  called  Florida 
No.  2 by  her  captors,  Tacony  sailed  northward  along 
the  New  England  coast  to  harass  Union  shipping. 

Between  12  June  and  24  June  Tacony  captured  15 
vessels.  Her  last  prize  captured  on  24  June  was  the 
small  fishing  schooner  Archer.  By  now  subject  to  a 
frantic  and  intensive  search  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  Lieu- 
tenant Read  transferred  his  force  to  Archer,  hoping  to 
avoid  his  pursuers.  He  burned  Tacony  on  the  same  day 
25  June  1863. 


Tallahassee 

(ScStr : t.  500dw. ; 1.  220';  b.  24';  dph.  14';  s.  17  k.; 
cpl.  120;  a.  3 guns) 

CSS  Tallahassee,  formerly  the  blockade  runner  Ata- 
lanta  built  on  the  Thames  River  in  England,  had  passed 
through  the  blockade  at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  several  times 
before  being  purchased  in  1864  by  the  Confederate 
States  Navy. 

Twin-screw  ferry  Atalanta  had  the  name  of  an  “ad- 
mirable sea  boat,”  very  stable  yet  fast,  having  made 
the  Dover-Calais  crossing  in  77  minutes  on  an  even 
keel.  She  had  been  turned  out  by  J.  & W.  Dudgeon  of 
Millwall  for  London,  Chatham  & Dover  Rly.  Co.  to  the 
design  of  Capt.  T.  E.  Symonds,  RN,  with  twin  100-h.p. 
engines. 

After  she  was  commissioned  and  prepared  for  sea 
Tallahassee  was  placed  under  Comdr.  J.  T.  Wood,  CSN, 
who  took  her  through  the  blockade  on  6 August  1864 
and  made  a brilliant  19-day  raid  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
as  far  north  as  Halifax,  N.S.  Being  unable  to  procure 
enough  coal  to  continue,  Cdr.  John  Taylor  Wood  was 
forced  to  return  to  Wilmington  where  he  arrived  safely 
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Confederate  raider  Tacony  at  work 


on  the  26th.  During  this  short  cruise  Tallahassee  de- 
stroyed 26  vessels  and  captured  7 others  which  were 
bonded  or  released. 

Renamed  Olustee  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  W.  H.  Ward,  CSN,  she  ran  through  the  blockade  off 
Wilmington  again  on  29  October,  but  suffered  some 
damage  from  Federal  guns.  She  captured  and  destroyed 
six  ships  off  the  Capes  of  Delaware  before  having  to 
return  for  coal.  She  thwarted  attempts  by  Sassacus  to 
capture  her  on  6 November  and  by  four  other  United 
States  ships  on  7 November,  finally  passing  into  the 
safety  of  Wilmington  harbor. 

Following  these  cruises  Olustee’ s battery  was  removed 
and  she  was  renamed  Chameleon.  With  Lt.  J.  Wilkinson, 
CSN,  in  command  she  ran  through  the  blockade  on  24 
December  1864  while  the  United  States  fleet  was  pre- 
occupied with  bombarding  Fort  Fisher,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Bermuda  to  obtain  provisions  for  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Upon  his  return  to  the  Confederate  States, 


Wilkinson  made  two  attempts  to  enter  one  of  the 
southern  ports,  but  finding  it  impossible,  he  took 
Chameleon  to  Liverpool,  England,  and  turned  her  over 
to  Comdr.  J.  D.  Bullock,  CSN,  financial  agent  of  the 
Confederate  Navy  Department. 

On  her  arrival  in  England  on  9 April  1865  Chameleon 
was  seized  and  sold  by  the  British  authorities  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  merchant  service  when  the  United 
States  instituted  suit  for  possession.  She  was  awarded 
to  the  United  States  Government  and  handed  over  to  the 
consul  at  Liverpool  on  26  April  1866. 

Talomico 

(SwStr:  cpl.  20;  a.  2 guns) 

CSS  Talomico  was  stationed  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  1861- 
63.  Her  commanding  officer  was  First  Assistant  Engi- 
neer J.  L.  Fabian,  CSN.  She  was  reported  to  have  sunk 
accidentally  at  Savannah  in  1863. 


CSS  Tallahassee  (Screw  Steamer) 
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Teaser 

(ScTug:  t.  64;  1.  80';  b.  18';  dph.  7';  a.  1 32-pdr.  r., 
1 12-pdr.  r.) 

CSS  Teaser  had  been  the  aging  Georgetown,  D.C.,  tug 
York  River  built  at  Philadelphia.  Purchased  at  Rich- 
mond by  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1861,  she  was  assigned 
to  the  naval  forces  in  the  James  River  with  Lt.  J.  H. 
Rochelle,  Virginia  State  Navy,  in  command.  Upon  the 
secession  of  that  State  Teaser  became  a part  of  the 
Confederate  Navy  and  continued  to  operate  in  Virginia 
waters.  With  Lt.  W.  A.  Webb,  CSN,  in  command,  she 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
on  8-9  March  1862,  acting  as  tender  to  CSS  Virginia. 
She  received  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  for  this  action. 

Teaser  was  a pioneer  “aircraft  carrier”  (balloon 
ship) ; she  also  became  a pioneer  minelayer  when  or- 
dered 17  June  to  assist  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. Under  Lt.  H.  Davidson,  CSN,  she  was  used  by 
the  Confederate  Naval  Submarine  Battery  Service  to 
plant  and  service  “torpedoes”  (mines)  in  the  James 
River.  While  engaging  Maratanza  at  Haxall’s  on  the 
James  4 July  1862,  a Union  shell  blew  up  Teaser’s 
boiler  and  forced  her  crew  to  abandon  ship.  When 
seized  by  Maratanza,  Teaser  was  carrying  on  board  a 
balloon  for  aerial  reconnaissance  of  Union  positions  at 
City  Point  and  Harrison’s  Landing.  Teaser  was  taken 
into  the  Federal  Navy,  and  sold  at  Washington,  D.C., 
on  24  June  1865. 


(Cutter) 

Surviving  records  of  CS  Cutter  Teaser  are  limited  to 
an  order  of  19  August  1863  from  Adm.  F.  Buchanan, 
CSN,  to  Acting  Master  D.  Nichols,  CSN,  Mobile:  “You 
will  proceed  to  sea  in  the  cutter  Teaser  and  cruise  be- 
tween this  port  and  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  or  capturing  any  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels  or  boats  you  may  fall  in  with.  Should  you 
succeed  in  making  any  captures  you  will  convey  them 
to  a safe  port,  and  on  your  arrival  you  will  make  a full 
report  to  me  of  your  cruise.”  Scarcely  more  than  a 
month  later,  Nichols  captured  “a  new  and  very  fast 
screw  steamer,”  the  Leviathan  (q.v.),  and  nearly  es- 
caped to  sea  in  her  through  Southwest  Pass,  22  Sep- 
tember. His  daring  exploit  was  reported  by  his  captor, 
Capt.  W.  M.  Walker,  commanding  USS  De  Soto,  who 
enclosed  a copy  of  Nichols’  brand  new  commission, 
dated  5 August,  as  “acting  master  (without  pay)  in  the 
Navy  of  the  Confederate  States”  and  the  articles  of 
enlistment  of  his  crew.  Captain  Walker,  who  won  the 
35-mile,  life-and-death  race,  noted  in  his  report  to  Secre- 


tary Welles,  “I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  announcing 
this  success,  for  when  the  Boston,  a very  much  inferior 
vessel,  was  carried  off  some  months  ago  by  a similar 
enterprise  we  soon  fell  upon  her  track,  and  thus  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  desolation  she  had  spread 
in  her  path,  blackening  the  seas  in  her  wake  with  the 
charred  memorials  of  many  fine  ships.  I shall  send  the 
Leviathan  with  her  desperate  band  to  New  Orleans.” 

Tennessee 

(IrcRam:  1.  165';  b.  35';  dr.  11'6";  s.  8 k.;  cpl.  200; 
a.  des.  for  6 guns;  type  Arkansas) 

Tennessee  was  begun  by  John  T.  Shirley  and  Co.,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  under,  fixed  price  contract  for  $76,920. 
Chief  constructor  of  the  twin-screw  ironclad  was  a Mr. 
Prime  Emerson. 

In  correspondence  with  Maj.  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  CSA, 
throughout  January  1862,  seeking  Army  workmen  from 
Columbus,  Ky.,  Secretary  Mallory  promised  for  Tennes- 
see and  her  sister,  Arkansas,  building  at  Shirley’s  yard, 
that  “with  such  aid  as  mechanics  under  your  command 
can  afford,  they  may  be  completed,  I am  assured,  in  60 
days.”  The  desired  “shipwrights,  carpenters  and  joiners 
in  the  Army”  were  refused — “on  furlough  or  otherwise” 
— although  the  general  was  reminded  that,  “One  of 
them  at  Columbus  would  have  enabled  you  to  complete 
the  annihilation  of  the  enemy  . . . Mr.  Shirley,”  Mallory 
prophesied  correctly,  “will  fail  in  completing  them 
within  the  stipulated  time  entirely  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  workmen”,  although  they  “would  be  worth 
many  regiments  in  defending  the  river.” 

Little  more  is  known  of  the  first  Tennessee,  who  was 
never  completed;  she  was  burned  on  the  stocks  by  order 
of  the  provost  marshal,  5 June  1862,  to  escape  capture. 


(IrcRam:  t.  1,273;  1.  209';  b.  48';  dr.  14';  cpl.  133;  a.  2 
7"  r.,  4 6.4"  r.;  type  Columbia,  modified) 

Tennessee,  a slow-moving  ironclad  ram,  was  built  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  where  she  was  commissioned  on  16  Febru- 
ary 1864,  Lt.  J.  D.  Johnston,  CSN,  in  command.  Baltic 
towed  her  to  Mobile  where  she  fitted  out  for  action. 

Tennessee  was  laid  down  in  October  1862,  hull  and 
other  woodwork  turned  out  by  Henry  D.  Bassett,  who 
launched  her  the  following  February,  ready  for  towing 
to  Mobile  to  be  engined  and  armed.  Her  steam  plant 
came  from  Alonzo  Child  (q.v.);  only  casemate  design 
differed  materially  from  Columbia  and  Texas  (#5  inf.) 
Her  iron  mail  was  the  same  2"  by  10”  plate  used  on 
Huntsville  and  Tuscaloosa  but  triple  instead  of  double 
thickness.  A fearsome  detail  of  her  armament  was  a 


Photograph  of  CSS  Tennessee  (Ironclad  Ram)  taken  after  capture  by  Federal  forces 
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“hot  water  attachment  to  her  boilers  for  repelling 
boarders,  throwing  one  stream  from  forward  of  the 
casemate  and  one  abaft.” 

The  vicissitudes  implicit  in  creating  such  an  ironclad 
are  graphically  conveyed  by  Admiral  Franklin  Buc- 
hanan, writing  20  September  1863  to  Secretary  Mallory: 
“The  work  on  the  Tennessee  has  progressed  for  some 
weeks  past,  under  Mr.  Pierce,  as  fast  as  the  means  in 
his  power  would  permit.  There  is  much  delay  for  want 
of  plate  and  bolt  iron.  It  was  impossible  to  iron  both 
sponsons  at  the  same  time,  as  the  vessel  had  to  be 
careened  several  feet  to  enable  them  to  put  the  iron  on. 
Even  then  several  of  the  workmen  were  waist  deep  in 
the  water  to  accomplish  it — to  careen  her,  large  beams 
12  feet  square  had  to  be  run  out  of  her  posts  and  se- 
cured, on  which  several  tons  of  iron  had  to  be  placed, 
and  during  the  progress  of  putting  on  the  sponson  iron 
the  shield  iron  could  not  be  put  on.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  night  and  day  when  it  could  be  done  advan- 
tageously. I visited  the  Nashville  and  Tennessee  fre- 
quently and,  to  secure  and  control  the  services  of  the 
mechanics,  I have  had  them  all  conscripted  and  detailed 
to  work  under  my  orders.  Previously,  they  were  very 
independent  and  stopped  working  when  they  pleased 
* * *”  Joseph  Pierce  referred  to  was  Acting  Naval  Con- 
structor in  the  Mobile  area. 

Tennessee  became  flagship  of  Adm.  F.  Buchanan,  and 
served  gallantly  in  action  in  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  on 
5 August  1864.  On  that  morning  Tennessee  and  wooden 
gunboats  CSS  Gaines,  CSS  Morgan,  and  CSS  Selma, 
steamed  into  combat  against  Adm.  D.  G.  Farragut’s 
powerful  fleet  of  four  ironclad  monitors  and  14  wooden 
steamers.  Unable  to  ram  the  Union  ships  because  of 
their  superior  speed,  Tennessee  delivered  a vigorous 
fire  on  the  Federals  at  close  range.  The  Confederate 
gunboats  were  sunk  or  dispersed.  Farragut’s  fleet 
steamed  up  into  the  bay  and  anchored.  Buchanan  might 
have  held  Tennessee  under  the  fort’s  protection  but 
bravely  steamed  after  the  Federal  fleet  and  engaged 
despite  overwhelming  odds.  The  ram  became  the  target 
for  the  entire  Union  fleet.  Tennessee  was  rammed  by 
several  ships,  and  her  steering  chains  were  carried  away 
by  the  heavy  gunfire.  Unable  to  maneuver,  Tennessee 
was  battered  repeatedly  by  heavy  solid  shot  from  her 
adversaries.  With  two  of  her  men  killed,  Admiral 
Buchanan  and  eight  others  wounded,  and  increasingly 
severe  damage  being  inflicted  on  her,  Tennessee  was 
forced  to  surrender. 

Tennessee  was  taken  into  the  Navy  and  was  later 
commissioned  on  19  August  1865.  She  was  sold  at  pub- 
lic auction  in  New  Orleans  on  27  November  1867. 


(SwStr : t.  1,275 [1,149];  dr.  16'6") 

Tennessee  was  a “very  strong,”  oceangoing  steamer 
built  in  Baltimore  in  1854  for  Charles  Morgan’s  Texas 
Line  and  one  of  the  14  Morgan  ships  and  tugs  seized  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell,  CSA,  15  January  1862,  at 
New  Orleans.  Inspected  by  Captain  Leonard  Rousseau, 
CSN,  she  was  ruled  too  deep  for  upriver  service  as  a 
gunboat,  but  it  was  noted  that  she  could  carry  enough 
fuel  to  reach  Europe;  appropriately,  Tennessee  was  re- 
served for  a Government-operated  blockade  runner. 

She  probably  made  one  trip  to  Havana  in  February, 
although  four  days  after  her  alleged  arrival  there  Gen- 
eral Lovell  was  writing  a memorandum  that  she  could 
not  get  out  of  the  Mississippi.  But  she  was  in  New 
Orleans  two  months  later,  when  Farragut’s  forces 
entered,  25  April.  Sold  in  prize  court  for  $96,000,  she 
was  commissioned  2 May  1862,  still  at  New  Orleans  and 
name  unchanged  until  1 September  1864;  her  renaming 
was  a natural  result  of  the  capture  of  Confederate  iron- 
clad ram  Tennessee  at  Mobile  Bay  in  August.  As  USS 
Mobile,  she  was  sold  at  public  auction  in  New  York 
City,  30  March  1865. 


Texas 

(Str) 

Texas,  belonging  to  the  Texas  Line  of  Charles  H. 
Morgan’s  Southern  Steamship  Co.,  was  one  of  the  group 
seized  by  Louisiana  Governor  Moore  at  New  Orleans,  28 
April  1861,  and  is  the  second  ship  mentioned  in  Secre- 
tary of  War  Benjamin’s  14  January  1862  order  to  Gen. 
Mansfield  Lovell  to  “impress  immediately  for  public 
service  the  14  ships  hereafter  named  * * *”  Although 
she  was  probably  surveyed  by  the  CSN  for  a wooden 
gunboat  along  with  the  other  Morgan  liners,  we  found 
no  record  of  her  being  armed.  The  army  probably  kept 
her;  several  references  in  1862-63  indicate  she  was  a 
valued  troop  transport  or  supply  steamer  or  both  as 
local  military  needs  directed.  General  Pemberton  or- 
dered her  from  the  Red  to  the  Big  Black  River  in  March 
1863;  Admiral  Porter  was  alerted  to  capture  her  in 
that  area  before  1 June  but,  whether  burned  or  seized 
by  the  Federals,  she  does  not  appear  again  in  records 
now  available. 


(SwStr:  t.  800;  a.  8 guns;  cpl.  125  to  150) 

CS  Privateer  Texas’  prospective  owner  and  captain, 
Charles  de  Montel  of  Castroville,  Medina  County,  Tex., 
applied  8 January  1863  at  San  Antonio  for  a letter  of 
marque  to  commission  a vessel  alleged  to  be  already  his 
property — although  it  appears  from  the  documents  that 
he  was  then  a soldier  “in  a frontier  company  as  captain 
and  soon  to  be  mustered  out.”  Captain  de  Montel  being 
“an  old  sailor  who  has  seen  service  and  is  besides  a very 
brave  and  energetic  man,”  his  application  in  absentia 
was  apparently  accepted  by  President  Davis.  Texas, 
therefore,  may  have  served  the  Confederacy  out  of 
Corpus  Christi  or  elsewhere,  but  subsequent  activity 
has  not  been  preserved  in  records  now  available. 


(Corvette:  t.  1,500;  1.  220';  b.  30';  dr.  16';  s.  14  k. ; a. 

14  30-pdr.  r.) 

The  steam  corvette  Texas  was  intended  for  but  did 
not  join  the  CSN.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  S.  R.  Mallory, 
writing  Comdr.  James  D.  Bulloch,  CSN,  in  Paris,  22 
February  1864,  directs  that  “*  * * your  four  corvettes 
* * * may  be  called  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas  and 
Georgia.”  Two,  camouflaged  under  the  names  of  Osacca 
and  Ycddo,  were  then  building  at  Bordeaux  by  the  firm 
of  L.  Arman,  while  the  other  pair,  masquerading  as 
San  Francisco  (presumably  intended  to  be  Texas ) and 
Shanghai,  took  shape  in  the  yards  of  Joliet,  Babier, 
and  of  Th.  Dubigeon  & Sons  at  Nantes;  their  400- 
hp.  engines  were  fabricated  by  Mazeline  of  Havre.  The 
four  are  described  as  being  full-rigged  large  ships  with 
beautiful  poop  cabins,  large  topgallant  foc’sles,  iron 
spars  and  a large  spread  of  canvas.  Prussia  bought  the 
Bordeaux-built  pair  and  Peru  the  Nantes  corvettes 
when  the  French  Government  stopped  their  sale  to  the 
Confederacy. 

Texas,  rechristened  America  in  the  Peruvian  Navy, 
was  lost  in  the  tidal  wave  and  earthquake  at  Arica, 
Chile,  in  1868. 


(Composite  (wood  & iron)  ScStr:  t.  1,000;  1.  230';  b.  32'; 
dph.  20') 

The  cruiser  secretly  assigned  the  name  Texas  was 
unable  to  serve  the  Confederacy  at  sea,  but  rumors  of 
her  potential  as  a commerce  raider  roused  such  hopes 
and  fears  that  she  is  of  considerable  historical  im- 
portance. 

About  3 November  1863  she  was  Clyde  launched  as 
Pampero  at  James  & George  Thomson’s  Clyde  Bank  Iron 
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Shipyard,  Glasgow.  It  was  by  then  clear  that  the  cor- 
vette Texas  (q.v.)  would  not  be  released  by  France.  At 
Clydebank  she  was  alternatively  known  as  Canton,  but 
more  often  referred  to  in  Confederate  correspondence  as 
“Sinclair’s  ship”  (Comdr.  George  T.  Sinclair,  CSN, 
supervised  her  construction).  Flag  Officer  Samuel  Bar- 
ron, heading  the  CSN  procurement  commission  in  Paris, 
wrote  just  after  her  launch,  “She  is  advertised  for  cargo, 
and  there  are  hopes  of  getting  her  out  of  the  waters  of 
Great  Britain  without  serious  embarrassment.  She  is 
an  uncommonly  fine  vessel  in  all  respects,  and  if  we  get 
possession  of  her  she  will  do  good  service  against  the 
commerce  of  our  enemies  * * *”  Notable  features  in- 
cluded a lifting  screw  to  eliminate  drag  when  under  sail 
only  and  a handy  telescopic  funnel. 

Texas’  dimensions  and  appearance  were  very  similar 
to  Alabama’s  except  that  the  former  had  a poop  and 
topgallant  forecastle.  Both  were  bark-rigged  with  iron 
fore  and  mainmasts,  capable  of  a wide  spread  of  canvas, 
and  patent  reefing  topsails. 

Too  early  fame  proved  Texas’  undoing:  a sketch  of 
her,  captioned  with  accurate  dimensions  from  Clyde- 
bank, even  appeared  in  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
2 January  1864.  The  U.S.  Minister  in  London  was  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  specter  of  a new  and  improved 
Alabama;  both  Union  and  British  observers  kept  “ Pam- 
pero” and  the  Confederate  agents  under  closest  surveil- 
lance. By  November  1864,  Commodore  Barron  had 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  wrote  from  Paris  on  the  9th 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mallory,  “*  * * I have  dis- 
countenanced all  idea  of  selling  the  Texas.  True,  we 
certainly  can  never  get  her  out  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities;  but  she  is  a fine  vessel,  and  in  the  event 
of  an  armistice  she  could  be  got  out  in  a week.  I shall, 
therefore,  retain  Commander  Sinclair  out  here  until 
further  orders  from  the  department.” 


(IrcRam.  1.  217';  b.  50'4";  loaded  draft  13'6”;  dph.  13'; 
cpl.  50;  a 4 pivots,  2 broadside  guns;  type  Columbia) 

CSS  Texas  was  a twin-screw  ironclad  in  an  outfitting 
berth  at  Richmond  which  her  builders  failed  to  blow  up 
before  evacuating  the  Navy  Yard  in  the  Confederate 
capital  on  3 April  1865.  Launched  about  mid-January, 
Texas  was  seized  by  Union  forces  who  moved  her  to 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  where  she  was  sold  15  October 
1867.  A sister  to  Columbia  with  shortened  casemate, 
she  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
hulls  ever  constructed  for  the  Confederacy. 


(SwStr:  t.  1,223  [1,151] ) 

Texas  was  one  of  the  14  Morgan  liners  seized  at 
New  Orleans  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell,  15  January 
1862,  acting  under  Secretary  of  War  Benjamin’s  oft 
quoted  order.  She  was  built  at  New  York  City  in  No- 
vember 1852  as  a wooden,  full-rigged  ship  and  altered  in 
April  1856  to  a paddlewheel  steamer.  One  source  indi- 
cates she  was  under  foreign  flag  in  1860,  however  un- 
likely this  may  appear  to  be.  Although  equipped  with 
low-pressure  steam  plant,  Texas  was  considered  too 
large  for  a cottonclad  ram : she  proved  far  more  valuable 
as  a Government-operated  blockade  runner,  completing 
13  runs  to  Havana  with  large  cotton  cargoes,  returning 
with  saltpetre,  arms  and  ammunition. 

Theodora 

(SwStr:  t.  518;  1.  175';  dr.  7';  s.  16  k. ; cpl.  50;  a.  3 guns) 

Theodora,  originally  named  Carolina,  then  Gordon, 
Theodora,  and  finally  Nassau,  intermixed  privateering 
with  a blockade  running  and  charter  service  to  the 
Confederate  States  as  a transport  and  picket  ship.  She 
was  built  as  Carolina  at  Greenpoint,  N.Y.,  in  1852  for 


service  as  a coastal  packet  out  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  occa- 
sionally crossing  to  Havana,  Cuba.  Upon  outbreak  of 
Civil  War  she  was  strengthened  and  refitted  as  the 
Gordon,  under  Capt.  T.  J.  Lockwood,  and  placed  in 
commission  as  a privateer  at  Charleston  on  15  July 
1861. 

Gordon  captured  the  American  brig  William  Mc- 
Gilvery  off  Charleston  on  25  July  1861  and  the  American 
schooner  Protector  fell  into  her  hands  off  Hatteras  Inlet 
on  the  28th.  She  was  reported  to  have  run  the  blockade 
out  of  Charleston  27  times  by  October  1861.  At  that 
time  she  was  under  charter  to  the  Confederate  States 
for  the  daily  reconnoiter  of  the  Union  warships  off  that 
port.  Of  so  light  draft  that  she  could  slip  over  the  bar 
without  being  confined  to  the  channels,  she  kept 
barely  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  Federal  warships, 
which  finally  ignored  her,  being  aware  of  her  speed  and 
the  futility  of  chase.  On  4 and  5 October  1861,  with  offi- 
cers of  Nashville,  Mr.  John  Slidell  and  two  young  ladies 
of  his  family  on  board,  she  boldly  approached  to  within 
3 miles  of  the  Federal  fleet  in  broad  daylight  and  found 
herself  ignored.  This  set  the  stage  for  her  charter  by 
authority  of  Secretary  of  State  Hunter,  to  run  the 
Federal  Blockade  with  Confederate  diplomats,  John 
Slidell  and  James  M.  Mason,  to  the  West  Indies. 

Gordon,  with  her  name  changed  to  Theodora,  slipped 
over  the  bar  at  Charleston  at  1 a.m.,  12  October  1861, 
having  embarked  Mason  and  Slidell  and  their  parties 
to  run  the  blockade  to  the  West  Indies.  Too  fast  to  be 
overtaken  at  sea,  her  light  draft  enabled  her  to  hug 
the  coast  to  escape  the  Federal  blockading  fleet.  On  14 
October  she  chased  the  American  armed  schooner  H.  W. 
Johnson  into  the  mouth  of  the  Harbor  at  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  Bahamas.  Two  days  later  she  came  off 
Cardenas,  Cuba,  dipped  the  Confederate  flag  in  salute 
to  an  approaching  Spanish  steamer,  and  was  escorted 
into  port  where  she  landed  her  distinguished  passangers 
on  the  18th.  This  mission  proved  to  be  one  in  a chain 
of  events  that  led  to  the  famous  “Trent  Affair”  and 
brought  on  bitter  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  England. 

Theodora  continued  to  run  the  blockade  out  of  Charles- 
ton and  Wilmington,  primarily  to  Nassau,  where  she 
caused  consternation  to  observant  commanders  of  Fed- 
eral warships.  By  making  herself  a target  of  chase, 
she  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  lure  USS  Flambeau 
away  from  Nassau  during  17-18  December  1861,  hoping 
to  allow  opportunity  for  British  steamer  Gladiator  to 
escape  from  that  port  with  her  cargo  of  munitions  said 
to  be  sufficient  to  arm  25,000  Confederates.  She  got 
safely  into  Mobile,  changed  her  name  to  Nassau  under 
British  colors,  and  continued  to  slip  in  and  out  of 
Wilmington  until  28  May  1862.  On  that  day  she  was 
discovered  running  for  Fort  Caswell,  N.C.,  and  was  cut 
off  by  Federal  warships  State  of  Georgia  and  Victoria. 
She  continued  running  close  to  land  until  stopped  by 
direct  shots  by  Victoria,  then  hauled  down  her  British 
colors  as  her  crew  put  off  in  boats  for  shore.  A well 
directed  shot  from  Victoria  landed  in  the  midst  of  the 
crew  as  they  reached  shore,  killing  one  and  injuring 
another.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  escaped  into  the 
woods. 

Theodora  was  under  command  of  the  famous  blockade 
runner,  Captain  Walker,  when  captured.  On  28  May 
1862,  a prize  crew  of  24  officers  and  men  from  Victoria 
found  her  loaded  with  Enfield  rifles,  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing and  medicines  intended  for  the  Confederate  Army. 
She  was  sent  to  New  York  for  adjudication  as  a prize  of 
war. 


Thirty-fifth  Parallel 

(SwStr:  t.  419) 

Thirty-fifth  Parallel,  also  known  as  Parallel,  was 
constructed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1859,  and  operated 
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out  of  New  Orleans.  She  was  outfitted  with  protective 
cotton-baling,  and  taken  into  Confederate  army  service 
in  the  Tallahatchie  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

In  March  1863  Comdr.  I.  N.  Brown,  CSN,  took  her  70 
miles  up  the  Tallahatchie  where  he  transferred  to  the 
steamer  St.  Mary’s  to  make  observations.  Thirty -fifth 
Parallel  proceeded  ahead  into  Federal  territory  and, 
encountering  an  extremely  narrow  stream,  was  disabled, 
run  ashore,  and  burned  to  prevent  capture  by  advancing 
Union  forces  in  Chillicothe  and  Baron  DeKalb. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  see  Jamestown 


Thomas  L.  Wragg,  see  Nashville 

Time 

(Str) 

Time  was  a steamer  used  as  a Confederate  transport 
for  conveying  supplies  into  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard. 
When  that  yard  was  abandoned  in  March  1862,  naval 
stores  were  ordered  loaded  on  Time  for  removal  to  the 
interior. 

Tom  Sugg 

(SwStr : t.  62;  1.  90';  b.  22';  dph.  3'6";  a.  2 guns) 

Tom  Sugg,  also  known  as  Sugg,  a wooden  river 
steamer  built  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  outfitted  with 
protective  cotton-cladding  and  armament  for  use  as  a 
Confederate  gunboat  in  the  White  River,  Ark.  On  14 
August  1863  while  steaming  in  company  with  Kaskaskia 
she  was  captured  by  USS  Cricket  in  the  Little  Red 
River.  Purchased  from  the  Illinois  Prize  Court  by  the 
Union  Navy  on  29  September  1863,  and  described  as  an 
“excellent  vessel”  by  Adm.  D.  D.  Porter,  she  served  as 
USS  Tensas  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Torch 

(ScStr:  cpl.  11;  a.  triple-torpedo  spar) 

Lt.  Lewis  R.  Hill,  CSN,  commanded  CSS  Torch  on  the 
Charleston  station  1863-64.  As  reported  by  a Confed- 
erate deserter  in  January  1864,  Torch,  a steamer,  was 
“built  like  the  other  ironclads  [Charleston,  Palmetto 
State,  Chicora ],  but  is  very  small.  Has  no  guns 
mounted,  but  has  a pole  projecting  from  her  bow,  with 
three  branches  at  the  end,  with  a torpedo  on  each.  The 
pole  is  about  12  feet  long.  Each  torpedo  is  about  the 
size  of  the  one  on  the  Charleston,  and  contains  about  70 
pounds  of  powder.” 

The  craft  was  launched  at  Charleston  the  summer  of 
1863,  apparently  unchristened,  and  “taken  to  Marsh’s 
shipyard  where  a second-hand  steam  engine  was  placed 
in  it  and  a spar  designed  to  carry  three  100-pound  tor- 
pedoes was  attached.”  Carrying  six  75-pound  torpedoes 
(mines),  she  left  her  moorings  20  August  with  a volun- 
teer crew  of  Charlestonians  under  a naturalized  Briton, 
experienced  blockade  runner  Capt.  James  Carlin.  At 
Fort  Sumter  they  picked  up  Lt.  E.  S.  Fickling,  CSA, 
and  11  soldiers  of  the  1st  South  Carolina  Artillery  in 
case  of  attack  by  Federal  launches.  Passing  the  harbor 
obstructions  after  midnight,  they  sighted  USS  New 
Ironsides,  Capt.  Stephen  C.  Rowan,  anchored  “across 
the  channel  and  heading  for  Morris  Island,”  with  five 
monitors  moored  nearby.  The  watch  officer  on  the  big 
ironclad  was  startled  by  “a  strange  vessel,  sitting  very 
low  in  the  water  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  a 
large  boat,  coming  up  astern  very  fast.”  Captain  Car- 
lin, 40  yards  off,  found  Torch  too  slow  in  answering  the 
helm  and  “discovered  as  we  ranged  up  alongside  that  in 


consequence  of  the  Ironsides  being  in  the  act  of  swinging 
to  the  ebb  we  must  miss  with  our  torpedoes,  but  feared 
that  her  chain  cable  would  either  ignite  them  or  detain 
us  alongside.  In  either  case  we  must  have  been  cap- 
tured.” 

To  repeated  hails  Carlin  responded,  “The  steamer 
Live  Yankee”  from  Port  Royal.  At  this  tense  moment, 
Torch’s  engine  caught  on  dead  center;  Ironsides  beat 
to  quarters,  fired  a rocket  and  threatened  to  board  while 
Carlin’s  sharpshooters  nearly  let  go  a volley  that  would 
have  betrayed  the  smaller  craft;  Carlin  gave  orders  “in 
time  to  prevent  the  firing  upon  some  sailors  that  were 
looking  at  us  from  the  ports.  I saw  they  were  not  board- 
ing and  I immediately  ordered  the  men  to  hold  and  not 
fire.  They  dropped  immediately,  showing  specimen  of 
the  effect  of  good  discipline.”  In  two  minutes  the  little 
band  drifted  “just  clear  of  his  bow  and  out  of  danger 
of  being  boarded  except  by  launches”;  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy’s  broadside,  Torch  was  momentarily  safe 
until  Ironsides’  “chain  had  been  slipped,  and  backing 
astern,  the  bow  guns  were  fired”  at  the  retreating  Con- 
federates; for,  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  recalcitrant  en- 
gine started  and  Torch  was  off  toward  Fort  Moultrie. 

After  this  hairbreadth  escape,  Captain  Carlin  felt  it 
his  “duty  most  unhesitatingly  to  express  my  condemna- 
tion of  the  vessel  and  engine  for  the  purposes  it  was  in- 
tended, and  as  soon  as  she  can  be  docked  and  the  leak 
stopped,  would  advise  making  a transport  out  of  her.” 

The  following  year,  1864,  she  was  commanded  by  Lt. 
Lewis  R.  Hill,  CSN,  but  her  role  remains  obscure.  A 
contemporary  reported  long  afterward  that  she  had 
been  a “tub-like  model”  with  an  inefficient,  “second-hand 
and  much  worn  engine”  and  “could  only  be  kept  afloat 
by  bailing.”  A Lt.  Clarence  L.  Stanton,  CSN,  had  said 
of  her  that  she  had  never  been  iron-plated,  despite  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  was  structurally  unsound  and  lit- 
tle used  in  consequence.  A Major  Lee,  CSA,  from  his 
report  to  General  Beauregard  seems  to  have  obtained 
from  Secretary  Mallory  the  transfer  of  her  unfinished 
hull  on  the  ways  and  to  have  engined  her,  although  orig- 
inally she  had  been  intended  for  a permanently  anchored 
floating  battery.  The  presumption  is  that  Torch  was 
relegated  to  such  immobile  status  after  her  escapade  of 
21  August  1863. 

Torpedo 

(ScStr:  t.  150;  1.  70';  b.  16';  dph.  6'6";  a.  1 gun  or 
2 20-pdr.) 

Torpedo,  a screw  steamer,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  H.  Davidson,  CSN,  and  attached  to  the 
squadron  of  Flag  Officer  S.  Barron,  CSN.  She  served 
only  in  the  James  River  as  a torpedo  boat  tender. 

Early  in  July  1863  she  was  stripped  of  her  guns  and 
made  a flag-of -truce  boat  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
Vice  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  who  hoped  to 
bear  a written  communication  from  Jefferson  Davis  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Stephens’  request  to  carry  the  mes- 
sage to  Washington  on  the  Torpedo  was  refused. 

She  was  cited  as  being  in  charge  of  James  River 
submarine  batteries  in  November  1863. 

Torpedo’s  guns  were  remounted  and  she  participated 
in  the  James  River  operations,  including  the  attempted 
passage  of  the  obstructions  in  Trent’s  Reach,  23-24 
January  1865. 

Torpedo  was  partially  burned  and  sunk  on  3 April 
1865  to  prevent  her  capture  by  the  Union  forces  who 
entered  Richmond.  She  was  raised  and  sent  to  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard  in  May  1865. 

Towns 

(Str) 

Towns,  a light  draft  steamer,  was  used  in  towing 
ships  into  the  Warwick  River,  Va.,  where  they  were 
sunk  as  obstructions  in  September  1861. 
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Transport 

(SwStr:  c.  t.  40) 

Transport,  a light  draft  tug,  was  in  Confederate  serv- 
ice in  Charleston,  S.C.  She  was  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erate when  Charleston  fell  in  February  1865  and  later 
served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  before  being  transferred  to 
the  Army  in  July  1865. 


T reaty 

(Str) 

Treaty,  a Confederate  tug,  was  captured  by  a boat 
from  USS  Albatross  in  the  Santee  River  on  20  June 
1862.  She  then  was  taken  into  Union  service  and  used 
in  coastal  waters  and  rivers  of  South  Carolina. 

Trent 

(Str) 

Trent  was  used  to  transport  Confederate  provisions 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Red  Rivers  during  1862-63. 

Tropic,  see  Huntress 


Turel 

(Str) 

Turel  was  used  as  a transport  by  the  Army  between 
the  forts,  Navy  Yard,  and  armed  positions  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pensacola,  Fla.  When  the  yard  at  Pensacola  was 
abandoned  by  the  Confederates  in  March  1862,  she  car- 
ried stores,  machinery  and  other  military  cargo  up  the 
Escambia  River,  having  been  ordered  to  cut  down  trees 
and  place  every  obstruction  possible  in  the  river  behind 
her.  A steamer  of  very  light  draft,  she  arrived  safely 
at  a point  deemed  beyond  Federal  reach  and  unloaded 
her  freight. 


Tuscaloosa 
(Bark:  t.  500) 

The  American  bark  Conrad,  en  route  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  New  York  with  a cargo  of  wool  and  goat  skins, 
was  captured  by  CSS  Alabama  on  20  June  1863.  Being 
fast  and  well  adapted  for  a cruiser,  Capt.  R.  Semmes, 
CSN,  commissioned  her  the  next  day  as  a cruiser  and 
tender  to  the  Alabama,  renaming  her  Tuscaloosa.  Three 
12-pounders  and  a plentiful  supply  of  rifles,  pistols  and 
ammunition  were  transferred  to  her  with  enough  pro- 
visions for  a 3-month  cruise.  Lt.  J.  Low,  CSN,  with  15 
men,  was  ordered  on  board  with  instructions  for  an 
African  cruise  in  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

On  31  July  Tuscaloosa  captured  the  American  ship 
Santee  with  a cargo  of  rice  and  bonded  her  for  $150,000. 
On  8 August,  Low  brought  his  ship  into  Simon’s  Bay  in 
South  Africa,  departing  thence  for  a 90-day  cruise  dur- 
ing which  he  stopped  at  Angra  Pequena,  Southwest 
Africa,  to  discharge  Tuscaloosa’s  cargo  of  wool  and 
goat  skins.  On  19  November  he  put  into  St.  Catherine’s, 
Brazil,  for  supplies  but  was  not  allowed  to  purchase 
them  and  was  informed  he  must  depart  before  nightfall. 

From  there  Tuscaloosa  returned  to  Simon’s  Bay  on 
26  December  only  to  be  seized  by  British  authorities  as 
an  uncondemned  prize  which  had  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  They  ordered  her  to  be 
held  until  properly  reclaimed  by  her  original  owners. 
Lieutenant  Low  and  his  men  left  the  ship  and  an  officer 
and  men  from  HMS  Narcissus  were  placed  on  board. 


Her  owners  did  not  reclaim  her  and  in  March  1864  she 
was  released  by  the  British  authorities. 


(IrcRam : 1.  152';  b.  34;  dph.  10'6";  dr.  8';  s.  3 k.;  cpl. 

120;  a.  1 6.4"  r.,  3 32-pdr.  [planned];  type  Heavy 
Albemarle) 

CSS  Tuscaloosa,  an  ironclad  floating  battery,  was 
launched  at  Selma,  Ala.,  7 February  1863.  She  was 
designed  as  a ram  to  mount  four  guns  and  to  have  the 
protection  of  4-inch  iron  plating  supplied  by  Schofield  & 
Markham  and  Shelby  Iron  Co. 

Engined  before  launching,  Tuscaloosa  proceeded  under 
her  own  power  to  Mobile  for  completion.  Under  Com- 
mander C.  H.  McBlair,  CSN,  she  served  in  the  Mobile 
area  until  Mobile’s  capitulation  on  12  April  1865  when 
the  Confederates  sank  her  in  the  Spanish  River  12  miles 
north  of  the  city. 

Tuscarora 

(SwStr:  a.  1 32-pdr.,  1 8"  col.) 

Tuscarora  was  purchased  from  the  Southern  Steam- 
ship Co.  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1861  and  converted 
into  a ship-of-war.  On  12  October,  while  under  Comdr. 
B.  Kennon,  CSN,  she  participated  in  a spirited  engage- 
ment between  the  Confederate  fleet  commanded  by  Flag 
Officer  G.  N.  Hollins,  CSN,  and  vessels  of  the  Union 
blockading  squadron  at  Head  of  the  Passes,  Mississippi 
River.  She  accidentally  burned  near  Helena,  Ark.,  on 
23  November  1861. 


Twilight 

(Str:  t.  392) 

Twilight,  a large  Confederate  steam  transport  oper- 
ated in  the  Ouachita  River,  La.,  during  1864-65. 

Uncle  Ben 

(Gbt:  t.  155;  a.  1 gun) 

CSS  Uncle  Ben  was  a Lake  Erie  tug  which  was  char- 
tered by  the  United  States  Government  in  April  1861 
to  accompany  an  expedition  for  the  reenforcement  of 
Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor.  She  sailed  from 
New  York  on  7 April  but  violent  storms  forced  her  to 
put  in  to  Wilmington,  N.C.,  where  she  was  seized  by  the 
citizens  and  converted  to  a gunboat  mounting  one  gun. 
When  North  Carolina  seceded,  Uncle  Ben  was  turned 
over  to  the  Confederacy  and  operated  around  Wilming- 
ton. In  late  summer  of  1862,  her  engine  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ironclad  North  Carolina  and  her  hull  sold. 

Under  her  new  owners  she  was  fitted  out  as  a priva- 
teer schooner,  renamed  Retribution,  and  later  Etta. 


(Str:  dr.  3';  a.  3 12-pdr.) 

Uncle  Ben,  a cotton-clad  steamer,  operated  with  the 
Texas  Marine  gunboat  fleet  in  and  about  Sabine  City. 
[See  Annex  III].  On  20  January  1863  Uncle  Ben  came 
down  Sabine  Pass  in  company  with  Josiah  A.  Bell  and 
stood  out  to  engage  the  Union  blockaders  Morning  Light 
and  Fairy,  formerly  Velocity.  In  the  heated  battle 
which  witnessed  the  capture  of  both  blockaders,  Uncle 
Ben  concentrated  her  fire  on  Fairy  and  received  her 
unconditional  surrender. 

The  cotton-clad  was  used  to  remove  obstructions  from 
the  Sabine  River  in  June  1863.  On  8 September,  follow- 
ing another  successful  encounter  with  Federal  blockad- 
ers off  Sabine  Pass,  she  went  down  to  receive  the 
surrender' of  USS  Sachem  and  brought  her  into  port. 
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In  October  of  that  year  Uncle  Ben  transported  men  and 
provisions  in  coastal  waters. 


Union,  see  Texas  (corvette) 


United  States 

(Ft:  t.  1,576;  1.  175'10";  b.  44'8";  dph.  21'2";  a.  44 
guns) 

United  States  was  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under 
Act  of  Congress  dated  27  March  1794.  She  was  launched 
10  May  1798  and  commissioned  11  July,  1798,  one  of  the 
first  3 ships  built  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  other  two  are 
still  in  existence:  Constellation  in  Baltimore,  Constitu- 
tion in  Boston. 

At  the  beginning  of-  the  Civil  War  she  lay  in  ordinary 
at  Gosport  Navy  Yard.  The  Union,  thinking  it  unneces- 
sary to  destroy  a decayed  relic,  let  her  fall  into  Confed- 
erate hands  when  Norfolk  surrendered.  She  was  used 
as  a receiving  ship,  Lt.  V.  R.  Morgan,  CSN,  in  command, 
and  was  oftentimes  called  Confederate  States. 

In  April  1862  the  Confederates  sank  her  in  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  N.C.,  to  obstruct  approaching  Union  vessels. 
Later  she  was  raised  and  broken  up  by  the  Navy. 


r.  H.  Ivy,  see  Ivy 


V elocity 

(Sch:  t.  87;  a.  2 12-pdr.  how.) 

Velocity  was  a British  blockade  runner  captured  by 
USS  Kensington  at  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  30  September 
1862,  taken  to  Pensacola  and  Key  West  as  a prize  and 
finally  returned  armed  as  a blockader  with  two  Dahl- 
grens.  Recaptured  by  CSS  Bell  and  Uncle  Ben  in  the 
same  locality,  21  June  1863,  Velocity  is  believed  to  have 
continued  to  serve  as  a gunboat;  one  of  her  guns  was 
recognized  by  Union  naval  officers  when  captured  two 
years  later  in  the  fast  Confederate  privateer  schooner 
Anna  Dale  (q.v.)  by  USS  Pinola,  19  February  1865,  in 
Pass  Cavallo,  Tex.,  but  when  it  was  transferred  from 
Velocity  or  for  what  reason  has  not  been  explained  in 
available  records. 


Vicksburg,  see  Louisville 


Vicksburg 

(SwStr:  t.  635) 

Vicksburg,  sometimes  noted  as  City  of  Vicksburg, 
was  built  in  1857  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  owned  and 
home  ported  in  New  Orleans.  With  the  coming  of  the 
war  she  was  evidently  seized  or  bought  for  use  on  the 
river.  A report  of  19  February  1862  tells  of  her  carry- 
ing guns  up  river  to  the  forts  above  Memphis. 

At  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  May  1862,  five  Union  ships  were 
before  the  city.  They  had  sent  in  a flag  of  truce.  At  this 
time,  Vicksburg  came  down  river  with  troops  for  the 
defense  of  Natchez.  Brig.  General  C.  G.  Dahlgren,  CSA, 
was  on  shore  at  the  ‘time  and  fired  a musket  to  warn 
her  off.  She  put  about  and  went  up  river,  being  chased 
by  two  shots  from  gunboat  USS  Oneida. 

Vicksburg  made  good  her  escape.  In  July  1862  she 
was  spotted  on  the  Black.  River  in  company  with  a Con- 
federate gunboat,  probably  carrying  troops  and  sup- 
plies. Early  next  year,  February  1863,  she  was  “lying 
at  the  landing”  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg.  Admiral 
Porter  ordered  his  ram  Queen  of  the  West  to  run  the 


defenses  of  Vicksburg,  and  attack  the  steamer  Vicksburg 
in  passing  down. 

Under  the  daring  and  gallant  Col.  Charles  R.  Ellet, 
Queen  of  the  West  got  underway,  after  delays,  and 
early  in  the  morning  of  2 February  1863,  came  in  sight 
of  Vicksburg. 

The  Confederates  opened  a heavy  fire  on  Queen  of 
the  West,  which  was  partially  turned  to  make  a better 
angle  to  deflect  projectiles.  In  so  doing,  way  was  lost 
and  the  current  took  charge.  But,  with  guns  shotted 
with  incendiary  projectiles,  Ellet  directed  a fire  on 
Vicksburg  and  rammed  her. 

“The  Vicksburg,"  reported  Ellet,  “was  the  largest  and 
strongest  steamer  on  this  river,  and  I think  they  were 
preparing  to  use  her  against  our  transports,  being  very 
fleet.”  Deserters  reported  a large  hole  knocked  in  the 
side  of  Vicksburg.  She  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
and  only  held  afloat  by  being  buoyed  up  with  coal 
barges. 

Machinery  removed,  Vicksburg  remained  at  Vicks- 
burg as  a wharf  boat.  On  29  March  1863,  Federal  units 
were  sent  to  quarters,  just  after  midnight.  A steamer 
had  been  reported  coming  down  river.  The  weather 
was  squally,  and  Vicksburg  had  gone  adrift.  She  passed 
by,  “a  harmless  hulk,”  but  was  totally  burned  by  three 
men  who  were  seen  chasing  after  her  along  the  shore. 

Vicksburg  didn’t  die  easily.  The  Federals  sent  a party 
to  inspect  the  “totally  consumed”  hulk  and  found  no 
machinery  aboard.  But,  in  December  1863,  a report  to 
Secretary  of  War  E.  M.  Stanton  gave  intelligence  of  a 
“very  formidable  vessel”  being  finished  near  Mobile. 
Said  the  report:  “This  vessel  is  said  to  contain  the 
machinery  of  the  steamer  Vicksburg,  which  was  taken 
overland  from  Vicksburg  to  Mobile.  These  engines 
were  constructed  partially  under  my  superintendence 
at  New  Albany,  when  the  steamer  Vicksburg  was  con- 
structed, and  I know  the  engine  to  be  as  powerful  as 
any  now  on  the  Mississippi  River.” 


Victor,  see  Rappahannock 


V ictoria 

(SwStr:  t.  405;  1.  222';  b.  32'6”;  dr.  5'10") 

Victoria,  built  in  1858  at  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  served  the 
Confederate  forces  faithfully  as  a transport  in  the 
Mississippi  until  6 June  1862  when  captured  by  Union 
forces  under  Commodore  C.  H.  Davis  after  the  battle 
of  Memphis.  Following  capture  she  was  used  as  a store- 
ship,  wharf  and  inspection  boat,  with  name  changed  to 
USS  Abraham. 


(SwStr:  t.  487;  dph.  9'6";  dr.  8') 

Victoria,  a seagoing  steamer  built  at  Mystic,  Conn., 
in  1859,  is  cited  in  official  records  as  owned  or  managed 
by  Southern  S.  S.  Co.  at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  was 
one  of  14  of  their  New  Orleans  ships  inspected  by 
Comdr.  W.  W.  Hunter  for  possible  conversion  to  a gun- 
boat. Although  he  judged  Victoria,  “one  of  the  best  for 
that  purpose  we  have  inspected,”  there  is  no  evidence 
of  her  being  so  altered  or  armed  for  river  defense. 

Instead,  Victoria  put  to  sea  as  a Government-ope- 
rated blockade  runner  under  Captain  Lambert  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  successful  in  getting  Texan  cotton 
into  Havana;  she  disappeared  after  the  fall  of  1862 
but  survived  the  war  and  was  lost  in  1866. 


Victoria  (ex-Louisiana,  ex-Osacca) , 
see  under  Texas  (corvette) 
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Virginia 

(IrcRam:  1.  275';  b.  38'6";  dr.  22';  s.  9 k.;  cpl.  320;  a.  2 
7"  r.,  2 6"  r.,  6 9",  2 12-pdr.  how.) 

CSS  Virginia  was  built  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  as  the 
frigate  Merrimack,  commissioned  20  February  1856, 
Capt.  G.  J.  Pendergrast,  USN,  in  command. 

Departing  Boston  she  cruised  in  West  Indian  and 
European  waters  in  1856-57.  Following  brief  repairs 
she  sailed  in  October  1857  as  flagship  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron,  cruising  the  Pacific  coasts  of  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  until  November  1859.  Returning  east  she 
decommissioned  at  Norfolk  16  February  1860.  On  20 
April  1861  retiring  Union  forces  burned  Merrimack  to 
the  water  line  and  sank  her  to  preclude  capture. 

The  Confederates,  in  desperate  need  of  ships,  raised 
Merrimack  and  rebuilt  her  as  an  ironclad  ram,  accord- 
ing to  a design  prepared  by  naval  constructor  Lt.  J.  M. 
Brooke,  CSN.  Commissioned  on  17  February  1862,  as 
CSS  Virginia,  the  ironclad  was  the  hope  of  the  Confed- 
eracy to  wreak  havoc  among  the  wooden  ships  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads  and  end  the  blockade’s  strangulation. 

Despite  all-out  effort  to  complete  her,  Virginia  still 
had  workmen  on  board  when  she  sailed  out  into  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  8 March  1862,  tended  by  CSS  Raleigh  and 
Beaufort,  accompanied  by  Patrick,  Jamestown,  and 
Teaser.  Flag  Officer  F.  Buchanan,  CSN,  commanding 
Virginia,  singled  out  as  first  victim  the  sailing  sloop 
Cumberland,  anchored  west  of  Newport  News,  to  test 
Virginia’s  armor  against  a 70-pounder  rifle.  In  taking 
position  Virginia  passed  Congress  and  exchanged  broad- 
sides, suffering  no  injury  while  causing  consider- 
able. She  crossed  Cumberland’s  bows,  raking  her  with 
a lethal  fire,  finishing  off  the  wooden  warship  with  a 
thrust  of  her  iron  ram  to  conserve  scarce  gunpowder. 
Cumberland  sank  with  colors  flying,  taking  121  men, 
one  third  of  her  crew,  and  part  of  Virginia’s  ram  down 
with  her. 

Virginia  then  turned  her  attention  to  Congress,  which 
grounded  while  attempting  to  evade.  Opening  fire  from 
a distance,  assisted  by  the  lighter  ships  of  the  James 
River  Squadron,  Virginia  forced  Congress  to  haul  down 
her  colors.  As  CSS  Beaufort  and  Raleigh  approached 
Congress  to  receive  the  surrender  of  her  crew,  Federal 
troops  ashore,  not  understanding  the  situation,  opened 
a withering  fire  and  wounded  Buchanan,  who  retaliated 
by  ordering  hot  shot  and  incendiary  shell  to  be  poured 
into  Congress.  The  latter,  ablaze  and  unable  to  bring  a 
single  gun  to  bear,  hauled  down  her  flag  for  the  last 
time.  She  continued  to  burn  far  into  the  night  and  ex- 
ploded about  midnight. 

Virginia  did  not  emerge  unscathed.  Her  stack  was 
riddled  causing  loss  of  power — and  she  was  initially 
underpowered.  Two  large  guns  were  out  of  order,  her 


armor  loosened  and  her  ram  lost.  Nevertheless,  she  went 
on  to  attack  Minnesota,  but  because  of  shallow  water 
could  not  close  the  range  to  do  that  steam  frigate  seri- 
ous damage.  Virginia  anchored  that  night  at  Sewell’s 
Point  for  repairs.  Flag  Officer  Buchanan  was  taken 
ashore  to  the  hospital  and  Lt.  C.  ap  R.  Jones,  CSN,  who 
had  conned  the  ironclad  after  Buchanan  had  been 
wounded,  assumed  command. 

On  the  following  morning  Virginia  returned  to  battle. 
In  the  night  the  Union  ironclad  Monitor,  after  a hazard- 
ous trip  from  New  York  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  save  the  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.  The  ensuing  incon- 
clusive battle,  the  first  ever  fought  between  powered 
ironclads,  revolutionized  warfare  at  sea. 

Flag  Officer  J.  Tattnall,  CSN,  was  ordered  on  25 
March  1862  to  command  in  Virginia  waters  with  the 
ironclad  as  his  flagship.  She  and  USS  Monitor  contin- 
ued to  stalemate  each  other  for  the  next  several  weeks. 
However,  Merrimack  continued  a major  threat  to 
Union  military  operations  acting  as  an  important 
deterrent  to  the  Union  Army’s  advance.  When  forced 
to  evacuate  Norfolk,  the  Confederates  tried  to  take 
Virginia  up  the  James  River  but  her  draft  prevented  it. 
The  crew  ran  her  ashore  near  Craney  Island,  fired  and 
destroyed  her  on  11  May  1862. 


[Before  Virginia  II  was  built,  CSS  Richmond  was 
constantly  referred  to  by  Union  Officers  in  their  dis- 
patches as  Virginia  II,  Virginia  No.  2 or  Merrimack 
No.  2 and  sometimes  Young  Merrimack,  New  Merrimack 
or  Young  Virginia.  The  preceding  Virginia  ( ex-Merri - 
mack)  henceforth  became  Virginia  /.] 


“Virginia”,  see  Georgia  (cruiser) 

Virginia  II 

(IrcStSlp:  1.  197';  b.  47'6";  dr.  14';  s.  10  k.;  cpl.  150; 
a.  1 11",  1 8"  r.,  2 6.4"  r.) 

CSS  Virginia  II  was  laid  down  at  the  Confederate 
Navy  Yard  at  Richmond  in  1863.  Acting  Constructor 
William  A.  Graves,  CSN,  superintended  her  building, 
but  in  order  to  conserve  scarce  metal,  shortened  the 
casemate  called  for  in  the  original  Porter  plans;  armor 
was  6"  thick  on  the  forward  face  and  5"  on  the  sides 
and  after  face. 

Virginia  II,  Comdr.  Robert  B.  Pegram,  CSN,  went 
into  action  on  21  June  1864  as  flagship  of  Commodore 
J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN,  during  the  engagement  between 
the  Confederate  James  River  Squadron  and  Federal 
ships  in  Trent’s  Reach.  On  13  August  and  22  October 
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she  exchanged  fire  with  the  enemy  at  Dutch  Gap  and  on 
17  August  participated  in  the  capture  of  Signal  Hill. 

Her  final  action  took  place  on  23-24  January  1865 
when  the  Confederate  squadron  in  the  James  River, 
including  ironclads  Virginia  II,  CSS  Richmond,  and  CSS 
Fredericksburg , with  five  smaller  vessels,  made  a second 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  circumvent  obstructions  in 
Trent’s  Reach.  Virginia  II  suffered  damage  which  re- 
quired extensive  repairs. 

Virginia  II  was  one  of  the  ships  destroyed  in  the 
James  River  before  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
3 April  1865.  She  was  raised  by  the  United  States  after 
the  war. 


Virginia  II,  see  Richmond 


Virginia  I\o,  2,  see  Richmond 


Volunteer 

(SwStr : t.  209;  d.  5') 

Volunteer,  acting  under  orders  of  the  Depot  Quarter- 
master’s Office,  CSA,  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  procure  and 
transport  forage,  was  captured  25  November  1863  off 
Natchez  Island,  Miss.,  by  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant 
Pearce,  commanding  USS  Fort  Hindman. 

Volunteer  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  from  the 
Springfield,  111.,  prize  court  and  served  as  USS  Volun- 
teer until  sold  at  Mound  City,  111.,  29  November  1865. 


W.  Burton 

(SwStr:  t.  253;  1.  151';  b.  25';  dr.  5'6'';  cpl.  75) 

W.  Burton,  also  known  as  William  Burton  and  Burton, 
was  built  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  in  1857.  She  was  operat- 
ing privately  as  a New  Orleans  steamboat  prior  to 
being  acquired  by  the  Confederate  States.  In  April  1862 
W.  Burton  is  reported  serving  as  an  unarmed  tender  to 
CSS  Louisiana. 

Under  Captain  Hammond,  W.  Burton  was  attached  to 
the  force  of  Capt.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN,  commanding 
Confederate  naval  forces  in  the  lower  Mississippi  near 
the  Confederate  forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson.  W.  Burton 
was  also  used  to  berth  many  of  the  officers  and  crew  of 
Louisiana  while  the  latter,  with  mechanics  on  board 
working  day  and  night,  was  being  prepared  as  well  as 
possible  for  battle. 

Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  USN,  ran  his  fleet  up  the 
lower  Mississippi  past  the  Confederate  forts  on  24  April 
1862,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  the  Confederate 
ships.  In  the  engagement  W.  Burton  was  badly  dam- 
aged but  remained  seaworthy.  Captain  Hammond  and 
his  crew  left  her  and  turned  her  over  to  Captain  Mitchell 
to  be  operated  directly  by  the  Confederate  Navy. 

The  Confederate  Forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  sur- 
rendered on  28  April  1862  to  Comdr.  D.  D.  Porter,  USN. 
Captain  Mitchell  believing  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the 
surrender  of  the  army  command  at  the  forts,  set  fire  to 
Louisiana  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  near  Fort 
St.  Philip  to  keep  her  from  falling  into  Union  hands.  He 
and  his  men,  realizing  that  capture  was  inevitable,  re- 
tired to  the  opposite  shore  with  the  unarmed  tenders 
W.  Burton  and  Landis.  After  three  Federal  gunboats 
fired  at  them,  W.  Burton  and  Landis  surrendered  to 
Commander  Porter. 

W.  Burton  was  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Army  and 
used  as  a transport  in  the  Mississippi  River. 


W.  H.  Smith,  see  James  Battle 


W.  W.  Crau/ford 

(SwStr:  t.  123) 

W.  W.  Crawford,  also  known  as  Crawford,  was  built 
in  1861  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  operated  out  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  She  transported  supplies  for  the  Confederacy 
between  Memphis  and  Helena.  By  August  1863  she  had 
passed  to  Union  control  and  was  used  as  a transport  in 
western  waters. 


Waccamau),  see  Adventure 


Wade  Water  Belle 

(Str) 

Wade  Water  Belle  was  listed  among  the  ships  cap- 
tured by  USS  Conestoga  of  the  Mississippi  gunboat 
flotilla  prior  to  25  September  1862. 


Warren  Wilson,  see  Winslow 


Warrior 

(SwRam:  cpl.  40;  a.  1 32-pdr.) 

Warrior,  a sidewheel  gunboat-ram  had  been  a tugboat 
on  the  Mississippi  River  before  she  was  acquired  by  the 
Confederate  Government.  Capt.  James  E.  Montgomery 
selected  her  to  be  part  of  his  River  Defense  Fleet  [See 
Annex  II].  On  25  January  1862  Montgomery  began  to 
convert  her  into  a cottonclad  ram  by  placing  a 4-inch 
oak  sheath  with  a 1-inch  iron  covering  on  her  bow,  and 
by  installing  double  pine  bulkheads  filled  with  com- 
pressed cotton  bales  to  protect  machinery  and  boilers. 

Warrior’s  conversion  was  completed  on  16  March 
1862.  In  early  April,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  J.  A. 
Stevenson,  she  was  detached  from  Montgomery’s  main 
force  and  sent  to  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  to  cooperate  in  the  Confederate  de- 
fense of  New  Orleans.  Captain  Stevenson,  who  was  also 
in  charge  of  five  other  River  Defense  Fleet  vessels  in 
this  area,  placed  his  force  under  the  overall  command  of 
Captain  J.  K.  Mitchell,  CSN,  commanding  Confederate 
naval  forces  in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

On  24  April  1862  Flag  Officer  D.  G.  Farragut,  USN, 
ran  his  fleet  past  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  his 
way  to  capture  New  Orleans.  In  this  action,  Warrior, 
while  under  the  guns  of  USS  Brooklyn,  received  a 
broadside  of  eleven  5-second  shells  which  exploded  in  her. 
Warrior  was  driven  on  the  bank  a little  above  Fort  St. 
Philip,  instantly  began  to  burn,  and  was  soon  destroyed. 

Washington 
(Sch:  a.  1 42-pdr.) 

CSS  Washington  was  formerly  USRC  Washington 
seized  by  the  authorities  at  New  Orleans,  when  Louisi- 
ana seceded  on  31  January  1861.  In  June  1861,  Lt.  D.  D. 
Porter,  USN,  commanding  USS  Powhatan,  in  a letter  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  reports  her  fitting  out  there  and 
nearly  ready  for  sea. 


Wasp 

(ScStr:  1.  46';  b.  6'3";  dph.  3'9";  a.  1 18'  spar  torpedo; 
cl.  Squib) 

Wasp,  a torpedo  boat  commanded  by  Master’s  Mate 
J.  W.  Matherson,  CSN,  was  attached  to  the  James  River 
Squadron  in  1865.  She  was  employed  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  obstructions  in  Trent’s  Reach  on 
23-24  January.  Accompanying  Richmond  down  the 
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river,  she  neared  “Battery  Semmes”  where  she  assisted 
in  refloating  Hornet.  She  also  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  tow  Scorpion  off  the  shore  and  grounded  her- 
self. Later  she  retired  to  “Battery  Dantzler”  where  she 
was  used  as  a picket  boat  assigned  to  Virginia,  until  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond,  3 April  1865. 


Water  Witch 


(SwStr : t.  378;  1.  150';  b.  23';  dr.  8'2'';  s.  7 k.;  a.  1 
32-pdr,  r.,  1 12-pdr.  r.,  2 12-pdr.  how.) 

Water  Witch  was  built  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
in  1852  and  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  in  home 
and  foreign  waters  until  1860  when  she  was  forced  home 
by  yellow  fever  and  laid  up  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  Recommissioned  there  on  10  April  1860,  she 
sailed  for  southern  waters.  On  3 June  1864  she  was 
captured  in  Ossabaw  Sound,  Ga.,  in  a daring  boat  board- 
ing attack  led  by  Lt.  Thomas  P.  Pelot,  who  gave  his  life 
in  the  action. 

She  was  taken  into  the  Confederate  States  Navy, 
retained  her  original  name,  and  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  W.  W.  Carnes,  CSN.  It  was  planned 
to  take  her  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  a special  assignment 
but  she  remained  at  White  Bluff,  Ga.,  until  19  December 
1864,  when  she  was  burned  to  prevent  capture. 


Wave 


(SwStr:  t.  229) 

Wave,  originally  Argosy  No.  2,  was  built  in  1863  at 
Monongahela,  Pa.,  acquired  by  the  Navy  on  14  Novem- 
ber 1863,  and  converted  to  a gunboat  for  service  in 
western  waters.  The  Confederates  captured  Wave  and 
USS  Granite  City  on  6 May  1864  at  Calcasieu  Pass,  Tex. 
Thereafter  she  was  in  Confederate  employ  as  a trans- 
port. 


Webb 


(SwTug:  t.  655;  1.  206';  b.  32';  dph.  13‘;  dr.  9'6"; 
a.  130-pdr.  r.,  2 12-pdr.  how.) 

Webb,  also  known  as  William  H.  Webb,  was  built  in 
New  York  in  1856.  She  became  the  property  of  the 
Southern  Steamship  Co.  and  in  May  1861  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  from  Havana  and  was  issued  a privateer’s 
commission.  She  was  never  used  in  that  capacity,  but 
was  employed  in  transport  work  until  mid-January 
1862  when’  Major  General  Lovell,  CSA,  pressed  her  into 
Confederate  service  and  converted  her  into  a formidable 
ram  which  would  operate  henceforth  in  the  Mississippi 
and  Red  Rivers. 

Webb  figured  prominently  in  the  sinking  of  Indianola 
near  New  Carthage,  Miss.,  on  24  February  1863.  Com- 
manded at  this  time  by  Maj.  J.  L.  Brent,  CSA,  she  was 
fought  by  a detachment  of  soldiers  and  was  part  of  the 
gunboat  force  of  Maj.  Gen.  R.  Taylor,  CSA,  consisting 
of  two  small  cotton  clad  vessels  and  the  other  ram 
Queen  of  the  West. 

Early  in  1865  she  was  transferred  to  the  Confederate 
Navy,  and  in  April  was  ordered  to  sea  to  cruise  against 
Union  commerce.  On  23  April  she  ran  the  blockade  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  by-passed  the  forts  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  24th,  but  Federal  ships  followed  in 
close  pursuit.  Her  captain  ran  Webb  ashore  and  fired 
her. 


Weldon  N.  Edtcards 

(Str) 

Weldon  N.  Edwards,  also  known  as  Edwards,  was 
probably  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Secession  Convention.  Assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  S.  Barron  who  was  charged  with  the 
naval  defenses  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  she 
operated  in  coastal  waters  of  North  Carolina  during 
1861  under  Lt.  Comdr  J.  Cook.  In  August  1861  she 
was  pronounced  generally  worthless. 

White  Cloud 

■ (Str) 

White  Cloud  conveyed  Confederate  provisions  in  the 
Mississippi.  She  was  captured  on  13  February  1863 
near  Island  No.  10  by  USS  New  Era  who  sent  her  prize 
to  Cairo,  111.,  for  adjudication.  Acquired  by  the  Union 
Navy,  she  served  the  North  under  the  same  name  and  in 
a similar  capacity  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Widgeon 

(SwStr:  t.  [645];  1.  225';  b.  24';  dph.  11';  dr.  6'; 
cl.  Curlew) 

Widgeon  was  the  third  of  four  sisters  launched  the 
same  day  in  1865  for  the  Confederate  Navy  at  Liver- 
pool in  the  Jones,  Quiggin  yard.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Hull  No.  179  or  any  of  the  other  three  ever  reached 
the  Confederacy  before  hostilities  ceased. 

William  B.  King 

(Sch) 

William  B.  King,  also  referred  to  as  William  R.  King 
and  King,  was  authorized  to  be  fitted  out  for  service  in 
St.  James  Parish,  La.,  in  July  1861.  In  October  1861  she 
was  reported  to  be  at  Berwick,  La.,  possibly  armed  for 
coast  guard  duty. 

William  Bagley  (or  Bagaley) 

(SwStr:  t.  396;  dr.  5'6'';  cpl.  29) 

See  note  under  James  Battle 

William  Burton,  see  W.  Burton 


William  G.  Hemes 

(SwStr:  t.  767[747,  795,  905];  1.  258';  b.  34') 

William  G.  Hewes,  W.  G.  Hewes  or  Hewes  bore  with 
her  original  name  being  misspelled  William  G.  Heness, 
William  G.  Hawes,  William  Heines  and  was  once  even 
referred  to  in  official  records  as  Jewess — due,  no  doubt, 
to  some  local  quirk  of  speech  that  elongated  Hewes  to 
two  syllables.  Despite  any  inducements  to  schizophrenia, 
Harlan  & Hollingsworth’s  stout  iron  Hull  No.  70  became 
a very  distinct  entity,  leading  a well  integrated,  even  a 
charmed  life  lasting  35  years,  the  most  harrowing  and 
notable  of  which  were  her  four  serving  the  Confederacy. 
Known  under  many  names  and  guises,  she  was  built  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1860  for  the  Texas  Line  of  Charles 
Morgan’s  Southern  S.  S.  Co.  in  time  to  be  interned  at 
New  Orleans  upon  Louisiana’s  secession.  Governor 
Moore  seized  her  28  April  1861. 

“William  Heines"  was  one  of  the  noted  14  Morgan 
ships  and  tugs  “impressed  for  public  service”  by  Secre- 
tary of  War  Judah  P.  Benjamin’s  order  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Mansfield  Lovell,  CSA,  15  January  1862,  with  a view 
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toward  turning  her  into  a cottonclad  gunboat.  Her 
economical,  low-pressure  steam  plant  with  less  exposed 
machinery  was  better  adapted  to  such  conversion  than 
most  of  the  seagoing  steamers  then  in  the  area.  Re- 
jected as  a gunboat  prospect,  with  her  speed  and  light 
draft  coupled  to  large  capacity,  Hewes  became  much 
more  valuable  to  the  Confederacy  as  a successful  block- 
ade-runner to  Havana  and  Nassau.  She  was  presumably 
still  Government-operated  as  a public  vessel.  A Captain 
Smith  was  commanding  her  in  1862.  Few  ships  carrying 
cotton  could  match  the  1,441-bale  payload  she  trans- 
ported to  Havana  in  April  1862 — probably  a typical 
cargo. 

Sometime  in  1863,  apparently,  Hewes  was  renamed 
Ella  & Annie  and  operated  by  W.  C.  Bee  and  C.  T. 
Mitchell  out  of  Charleston — perhaps  partly  owned  by 
them,  but  still  carrying  Government  cargo. 

Lt.  Frank  N.  Bonneau,  CSN,  of  Charleston,  com- 
manded Ella  & Annie  to  Caribbean  ports,  reporting  to 
Major  N.  S.  Walker,  CSA,  for  fiscal  purposes.  On  9 
November  1863  Ella  & Annie  was  cornered  by  USS 
Niphon,  tried  to  ram  the  blockader  and  did  succeed  in 
slicing  off  her  bowsprit  and  most  of  her  stem  along  with 
a kedge  anchor  and  other  incidentals,  but  in  so  doing 
exposed  herself  to  a boarding  party  which  foiled  Bon- 
neau’s  attempt  to  blow  up  his  ship — which  he  had  been 
adjured  to  do  at  any  cost  to  prevent  capture.  Thus 
Ella  & Annie  was  taken  with  a valuable  cargo  of 
Austrian  rifles,  salt,  beef,  paper  and  saltpeter  plus  dis- 
patches invaluable  to  the  Federal  blockaders. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  Cornubia  (q.v.)  and  Ella  & 
Annie  papers  that  any  clear  picture  is  available  today 
of  the  operation  of  the  Confederate  Army  transport 
service.  Crew  members  taken  in  the  prize  were  put 
in  irons  on  board  USS  Niphon  and  Captain  Bonneau 
locked  up  in  Shenandoah.  A Boston  prize  court  later 
was  to  convict  him  of  “piracy” — perhaps  the  only  time 
the  extreme  penalty  was  actually  imposed — but  the  pre- 
siding judge,  a retired  flag  officer,  suspended  sentence 
on  the  ground  that  he  himself  would  have  done  the 
same  under  similar  circumstances;  fear  of  reprisal 
against  high  ranking  Union  officers  held  prisoner  in  the 
South  would  have  prevented  the  execution  in  any  case. 

Ella  & Annie  was  provisionally  commissioned  USS 
Malvern  on  10  December  1863  at  Boston  Navy  Yard  and 
sent  forth  hastily  to  catch  the  Chesapeake  (q.v.)  After 
formal  prize  court  proceedings  and  payment  of  $139,000 
in  claims,  Malvern  was  commissioned  with  proper  cere- 
mony 9 February  1864  and  became  widely  known  as 
the  flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron; 
she  was  also  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter’s  flagship  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  15  January  1865,  the  death 
knell  of  the  blockade  runner.  Malvern  was  placed  out 
of  commission  24  October  1865  and  sold  at  public  auction 
the  25th. 


William  H.  Webb,  see  Webb 

William  H.  Young 

(SwStr:  t.  179) 

William  H.  Young  or  Young  or  William  G.  Young 
was  built  at  Brownsville,  Pa.,  in  1860  and  served  the 
Confederate  Army  as  river  transport  and  storeship  in 
the  West  Florida-Georgia-Mobile  area  most  of  the  war. 
In  1862  she  was  one  of  eight  steamers  that  used  to  tow 
blockade-running  schooners  down  to  the  passes  to  the 
sea. 

Young  came  into  prominence  momentarily  as  the 
mercy  ship  from  Ocheesee,  Fla.,  that  evacuated  casual- 
ties after  Chattahoochee’s  boiler  explosion,  27  May  1863; 
she  stopped  en  route  at  Chattahoochee  to  inter  the  dead, 
carrying  the  survivors  on  to  Columbus,  Ga.  In  Novem- 
ber 1864  she  was  floating  headquarters  for  Capt.  Joseph 
L.  Dunham,  CSA,  his  company  of  140  men  and  four-gun 


battery,  constantly  patrolling  the  50  miles  between 
Chattahoochee  and  Iola,  Fla.  The  U.S.  Army,  occupying 
the  area  early  in  June  1865,  promptly  seized  Young  to 
transport  stores  to  Maj.  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  USA. 

William  J.  Duane,  see  Duane 
William  R.  King,  see  William  B.  King 


Wilmington 

(IrcGbt:  1.  224'bp. ; b.  42'6”  ext.;  dph.  12';  dr.  9'6”; 
a.  2 guns) 

Wilmington  was  building  at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  to  the 
design  of  Naval  Constructor  John  L.  Porter,  CSN,  in 
1863-64.  Four  boilers  and  two  engines  “of  sufficient 
power  to  insure  good  speed”,  driving  8-ft.-diameter  pro- 
pellers, were  being  finished  by  Chief  Engineer  J.  H. 
Warner  at  the  Naval  Iron  Works,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Secretary  Mallory’s  report,  30  April  1864,  revealed: 
“A  fast,  light-draft,  double-casemated  steam  ram  is 
making  good  progress,  with  armor  and  machinery  in 
readiness  for  the  hull.”  In  each  casemate  was  to  be 
mounted  a gun  in  pivot.  When  Wilmington  was  evacu- 
ated, the  city’s  namesake  had  to  be  destroyed  on  the 
ways  to  prevent  capture  by  Federal  forces. 

Wilson 

(SwStr:  t.  58) 

Wilson  was  built  at  Beaufort,  N.C.,  in  1856.  She 
served  the  Confederates  in  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  until  captured  9 July  1862,  at  Hamilton, 
N.C.,  on  the  Roanoke  River  by  USS  Commodore  Perry, 
Shawsheen  and  Ceres  under  the  command  of  Comdr. 
S.  C.  Rowan,  USN. 

Wilson  was  transferred  July  22,  1862  to  the  Army  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Winslow 

(SwStr:  t.  207;  a.  1 32-pdr.,  1 6-pdr.  brass  rifle) 

Winslow,  also  known  as  Warren  Winslow,  formerly 
the  river  steamer  Joseph  E.  Coffee,  also  referred  to  as 
J.  E.  Coffee  of  Norfolk,  was  purchased  and  fitted  out  by 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  after  the  State  seceded 
on  20  May  1861.  Lt.  T.  M.  Crossan,  CSN,  was  placed  in 
command.  Winslow  cruised  off  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.C.,  in 
search  of  Federal  merchant  shipping,  taking  several 
prizes  including  the  Union  steamer  Itasca. 

When  North  Carolina  joined  the  Confederacy  in  July, 
her  navy,  consisting  of  Winslow,  Ellis,  Raleigh  and 
Beaufort,  was  turned  over  to  the  Confederate  States 
Navy,  and  Winslow  continued  taking  prizes  in  the  area 
of  Hatteras  and  New  Berne  Harbor. 

Winslow  carried  Capt.  S.  Barron,  commander  of  Forts 
Hatteras  and  Clark  and  was  under  direct  fire  during  the 
battle  for  the  forts,  28-29  August  1861,  escaping  to 
Goldsboro  with  many  wounded  and  refugees  just  prior 
to  the  fall  of  Hatteras. 

On  7 November  1861  near  Ocracoke  Inlet  Winslow 
was  lost  when  she  struck  a sunken  hull,  then  was  set 
afire  by  her  crew. 

Yadkin 

(StGbt:  1 or  2 guns  variously) 

Yadkin,  “a  wooden  propeller  steamer  of  about  300 
tons”  was  built  at  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1863-64.  Under 
the  command  of  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  A.  Kerr,  CSN,  and  as 
flagship  for  Commodore  W.  F.  Lynch,  she  operated  in 
that  locale  as  late  as  20  December  1864  when  she  was 
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Yankee,  see  Jackson 


Seal  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy  Department 


Yazoo 

(SwStr:  t.  371) 

The  first-class  steamboat  Yazoo  transported  Confed- 
erate troops  and  provisions  on  western  waters  until  7 
April  1862  when  she  was  left  behind  during  the  evacua- 
tion of  Island  No.  10.  Seized  by  Union  forces,  she  was 
later  sunk  by  order  of  Commodore  Foote. 


York  River,  see  Teaser 


Yorktown,  see  Patrick  Henry 


Younalaska,  see  Junaluska 


Young,  see  William  H.  Young 


Young  America 
(StTug:  t.  173) 

Young  America  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  went  out  to  aid  the 
distressed  schooner  George  M.  Smith  off  Fortress  Mon- 
roe on  24  April  1861  but  was  captured  by  USS  Cumber- 
land and  placed  in  Union  service. 


ordered  to  carry  reinforcements  to  “Battery  Buchanan.”  You"g  Merrimack,  see  Richmond 

Yadkin  was  burned  by  the  Confederates  at  the  fall  of 

Wilmington  in  February  1865.  Young  Virginia,  see  Richmond 
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Appendix  II 


ANNEX  I 

PRIVATEERS  COMMISSIONED  BY  THE  CONFEDERATE 

STATES  GOVERNMENT 


In  answer  to  President  Lincoln’s  de  facto 
declaration  of  war  and  call-up  of  militia,  Jeffer- 
son Davis  issued  a proclamation  on  17  April 
1861  inviting,  “all  those  who  may  desire,  by 
service  in  private-armed  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  to  aid  this  Government  in  resisting  so 
wanton  and  wicked  an  aggression,  to  make  ap- 
plication for  commissions  or  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  to  be  issued  under  the  seal  of  these 
Confederate  States.”  Confederate  Congres- 
sional authorization  was  provided  in  an  Act 
signed  on  6 May  1861  which  enabled  the  grant- 
ing of  letters  of  marque.  Subsequent  regula- 
tions extended  inviting  terms  with  but  few  re- 
strictions to  persons  interested  in  the  lucrative 
if  hazardous  pursuit.  These  actions,  calculated 
in  part  to  arouse  fears  among  northern  mercan- 
tile interests,  achieved  the  desired  objective. 
Further,  they  immediately  prompted  numerous 
requests  for  commissions  from  aspirants  who, 
like  buccaneers  of  the  past,  served  the  cause 
with  a mixture  of  patriotic  zeal  and  pecuniary 
interest. 

Listed  below  are  those  ships  which  extant 
records  indicate  to  have  received  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  between  1861  and  1864, 
none  having  been  issued  in  the  last  few  months 
of  the  war.  Many  of  these  ships  had  varied 
service  during  the  war  years,  and  some  achieved 
greater  fame  as  blockade  runners,  or  Confed- 
erate States  Navy  ships.  Only  those  in  the 
latter  group  marked  with  a dagger  have  his- 
tories in  the  body  of  the  Appendix  because  of 
an  established  direct  military  association. 

Ships  marked  with  an  asterisk  were  found  to 
have  received  commissions  but  no  recorded 
service  as  privateers,  having  failed  in  fitting 
out,  been  taken  into  other  employ,  or  fallen 


captive.  Statistics,  port  of  fitting  out,  and  year 
of  commission  are  indicated  when  available. 

f*A.  C.  Gunnison  (StTug:  t.  54;  1.  70';  b.  15';  dph.  7'; 
Mobile;  1861) 

f Beauregard , ex-Priscella  C.  Ferguson,  (Sch:  t.  101;  s. 
7 k. ; a.  1 24-pdr. ; Charleston;  1861) 

*Bonita  (Str:  t.  1,110;  a.  8 guns;  1862) 

If  Boston  (Str:  dr.  9';  a.  5 guns;  Mobile,  1963) 

* Charlotte  Clark  (Str:  t.  1,100;  dr.  12';  a.  3 guns;  1863) 

t* Chesapeake  (Sch:  t.  60;  4 guns;  1863) 

f Dixie  (Sch:  t.  110;  a.  3 guns;  Charleston;  1861) 

*Dove  (Str:  t.  1,170;  a.  8 guns;  1862) 

F.S.  Bartow  (Sch:  t.  74;  a.  1 24-pdr.,  1 6-pdr.) 

t* Gallatin  (Sch:  t.  150;  a.  2 12-pdr. ; 1861) 

* General  N.  S.  Reneau  (Str:  1861) 

* Gibraltar  (Sch:  t.  60,  a.  2 guns;  Mobile;  1864) 

Gordon  (SwStr:  t.  518;  1.  175';  dr.  7';  s.  16  k. ; a.  3 
guns;  1861) 

* Governor  A.  Mouton  (Str:  t.  125;  a.  1 9-pdr.,  1 6-pdr.; 

New  Orleans;  1861) 

f*Hallie  Jackson  (Brig:  1861) 

Isabella  (ScStr:  t.  801;  a.  8 guns;  New  Orleans;  1861) 

fj.  C.  Calhoun  ( Calhoun ) (SwStr:  t.  508;  New  Orleans; 
1861) 

/.  M.  Chapman  (Sch:  t.  90) 

/.  O.  Nixon  (Sch:  t.  95;  a.  1 18-pdr.,  2 6-pdr.;  New 
Orleans;  1861) 

t Jefferson  Davis,  ex-Echo,  ex-Putnam,  (Brig:  t.  187;  dr. 
10'6";  a.  2 32-pdr.,  2 24-pdr.,  1 18-pdr.;  Charleston; 
1861) 

f* Joseph  Landis  (Str:  t.  400;  1861) 

* Josephine  (Sch:  1861) 

*Lamar  (Sch:  1861) 

Lorton  (Sch:  t.  95;  a.  1 pivot  gun;  Baltimore;  1861) 

f Manassas  (StRam:  t.  387;  1.  143';  b.  33'  dph.  17';  Al- 
giers, La. ; 1861) 
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Mariner  (ScStr:  t.  135;  a.  2 12-pdr. ; Wilmington,  N.  C.; 
1861) 

*Matilda  (Bark:  t.  400;  a.  6 guns;  New  Orleans;  1861) 

*Mocking  Bird  (Str:  t.  1,290;  a.  8 guns;  New  Orleans; 
1862) 

*Monticello  (IrcStr;  t.  460;  1861) 

fAfasic  (SwStr:  t.  273;  1.  172';  b.  29';  dph.  6';  a.  2 
6-pdr. ; New  Orleans  1861) 

*Onward  (Sch:  t.  70;  a.  1 32-pdr. ; 1861) 

f *Paul  Jones  (Sch:  t.  160;  a.  2 guns;  1864) 

*Pelican  (Str:  t.  1,479;  a.  10  guns;  1862) 

f * Petrel,  ex-William  Aiken,  ex-Eclipse,  (Sch:  t.  82;  a.  2 
guns;  Charleston;  1861) 

*Phenix  (Str:  t.  1,644;  1.  245';  b.  34';  dph.  19';  a.  7 
guns;  Wilmington,  Del.;  1861) 

if* Pioneer  (SS:  1.  30'  1861) 

t *Pioneer  II  (SS:  1.  36';  b.  3';  dph.  4';  s.  2.5  k.;  1863) 


f Rattlesnake,  ex-Thomas  Wragg,  blockade  runner;  ex- 
CSS  Nashville  (SwStr:  t.  1,221;  1.  215'6";  b.  34'6"; 
dph.  21'9" ; a.  2 12-pdr.,  1862) 

* Rescue  (Sch:  t.  120;  1.  150') 

Sallie  (Sch:  t.  170;  a.  1 gun;  Charleston;  1861) 

Savannah  (Sch:  t.  53;  1.  56';  a.  1 pivot  gun;  Charleston; 
1861) 

Sealine  (Brig:  t.  179;  a.  1 gun;  Baltimore;  1861) 

* Stephen  R.  Mallory,  ex-Don  Jose,  (Sch:  t.  74;  1864) 

* Stonewall  Jackson  (Sch:  1864) 

t *Texas  (SwStr:  t.  800;  a.  8 guns;  1863) 

*Triton  (Sch:  t.  30;  a.  1 6-pdr.;  1861) 

fV.  H.  Ivy  (SwStr:  t.  454;  1.  191';  b.  28';  a.  1 15-pdr.; 
New  Orleans;  1861) 

■f*  William  H.  Webb , (Webb),  (SwStr:  t.  656;  1.  195';  b. 
31'6";  dr.  9'6";  1861) 

York  (Sch:  t.  68;  a.  18-pdr. ; Norfolk;  1861) 
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ANNEX  II 

RIVER  DEFENSE  FLEET 


In  1862  the  Confederate  War  Department 
purchased  14  vessels  and  converted  them  into 
lightly  armed  ships  to  defend  the  Mississippi 
River  in  cooperation  with  the  Confederate 
Navy.  Manned  by  Army  personnel,  they  were 
under  the  overall  command  of  Capt.  J.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, CSN,  a former  river  steamboat  captain. 
(For  details  of  their  actions,  see  individual  his- 
tories supra.) 

Eight  of  the  14  ships,  6 of  them  equipped  with 
rams,  operated  in  the  water  around  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  participated  in  the  battle  at  that 
place  on  6 June  1862,  with  the  following  results : 

Colonel  Lovell — Sunk 
General  Beauregard — Sunk 

General  Bragg — Captured  and  taken  into  the  U.S.  Navy 
as  General  Bragg. 

General  Earl  Van  Dorn — The  only  vessel  of  the  River 
Defense  Fleet  that  avoided  capture  or  destruction, 
escaping  by  means  of  her  superior  speed.  Destroyed 
26  June  1862  to  prevent  capture. 

General  M.  Jeff  Thompson — Set  on  fire  during  battle; 
blew  up;  abandoned. 


General  Sterling  Price — Run  ashore;  abandoned;  later 
taken  into  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  General  Price. 

General  Sumter — Run  ashore;  abandoned;  later  taken 
into  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  Sumter. 

Little  Rebel — Run  ashore  and  captured ; later  taken  into 
the  U.S.  Navy  under  the  same  name. 

The  remaining  six  ships,  all  of  which  were 
converted  tug-boats,  operated  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  participated  in  the  defense  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  24-28  April  1862. 
These  were: 


Defiance — Emerged  with  little  damage  from  the  fight- 
ing on  the  24th  but  was  destroyed  by  her  crew  on  the 
28th. 

General  Breckinridge — Abandoned  and  burned  on  24 
April  1862. 

General  Lovell — Abandoned  and  burned  on  24  April 
1862. 

Resolute — Abandoned  and  burned  on  24  April  1862. 

Stonewall  Jackson — Destroyed  by  Union  forces  on  24 
April  1862. 

Warrior — Destroyed  by  Union  forces  on  24  April  1862. 
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Appendix  II 


ANNEX  III 

TEXAS  MARINE  DEPARMENT,  CONFEDERATE 

STATES  ARMY 


The  Texas  Marine  Department,  also  called  the 
Texas  Marine  Brigade,  was  organized  by  the 
Confederates  early  in  the  war  to  defend  the 
coastal  waters  of  that  key  State.  In  August 
1861  Comdr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  CSN,  was  ordered 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  duty  and 
assigned  to  superintend  efforts  to  protect  the 
Texas  coast.  An  order  of  21  September  author- 
ized his  use  of  all  available  light  draft  vessels 
in  that  area  to  patrol  the  coastal  waters  and 
transport  troops  and  supplies.  Commander 
Hunter’s  first  official  act  was  to  charter  Bayou 
City  on  26  September  1861.  From  that  time 
until  the  end  of  hostilities  more  than  25  vessels 
became  involved  in  these  activities.  A few  were 
armed  but  most  were  used  solely  as  transports. 
Some  ships  served  only  briefly  with  the  Marine 
Department;  others  for  the  war’s  duration.  See 
details  of  their  histories  supra. 

A.  S.  Ruthven 
Alamo 
Bayou  City 
Clifton 


Colonel  Stell 
Corpus  Christi 
Diana 
Dime 
* Dodge 
Era  No.  3 
Fanny  Morgan 
Florilda 
General  Rusk 
George  Buckhart 
Grand  Bay 
Harriet  Lane 
Island  City 
Jeff  Davis 
John  F.  Carr 

Josiah  A.  Bell  , 

Lone  Star 
Lucy  Gtvin 
Mary  Hill 
Neptune 
Roebuck 
Royal  Yacht 
Sachem 
Sunflower 
Uncle  Ben 

*Dodge,  originally  USRC  Henry  Dodge,  op- 
erated with  the  Texas  Marine  Department  but 
maintained  her  identity  as  a ship  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Navy. 
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Appendix  II 
ANNEX  IV 


THE  CONFEDERATE  STONE  FLEET 


The  Confederate  Army  and  Navy  found  it 
expedient  at  times  to  construct  barricades  at 
strategic  points  in  inland  waterways  to  permit 
the  escape  of  their  forces,  prevent  captures,  and 
impede  the  Federal  advance.  During  the  first 
half  of  1862,  two  areas  of  Virginia,  Croatan 
Sound  and  the  Pamunkey  River,  were  ob- 
structed with  numerous  ships  which  were  seized 
from  private  owners  specifically  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  which  had  served  briefly  as  transports. 
Varied  sizes  and  types  of  ships,  having  little  if 
any  previous  service  were  loaded  with  stone  and 
sand,  or  filled  with  dirt,  then  towed  to  a desig- 
nated spot  and  sunk  as  a hazard  to  all  craft  that 
passed. 

PART  A 

The  following  ships  were  seized  by  forces 
under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  CSA,  and  employed 
to  carry  provisions  and  supplies  while  the  army 
was  at  Yorktown.  When  the  army  withdrew 
toward  Richmond,  the  transports  were  loaded 
with  Government  stores  that  were  discharged 
at  White  House,  Va.,  on  the  Pamunkey  River. 
Most  of  the  ships  were  then  sunk  in  that  vi- 
cinity during  May  1862  to  delay  Union  gun- 
boats. 

Ships  sunk  at  White  House,  Va.,  between  5 & 10  May 
1862 

Claudio,  owned  by  M.  Williams 

Little  Addie,  sloop  owned  by  J.  Montgomery 

Ships  destroyed  at  Cooke’s  Island  5 & 10  May  1862 

American  Coaster,  schooner  owned  by  M.  Crockett, 
was  loaded  with  dirt  and  prepared  for  sinking 
but  was  captured  by  USS  Currituck.  She  was 
later  used  as  a Union  transport. 

David  Vaname,  schooner  owned  by  C.  Johnson 

Diana  Hopkins,  schooner  owned  by  E.  Phillips 

Experiment,  schooner  owned  by  W.  Messick 

Friendship,  schooner  owned  by  Allman  and  Watts 

Hannah  Ann,  schooner 

J.  & G.  Fair,  schooner  owned  by  W.  Lee 

J.  T.  Connor,  owned  by  J.  Bagby 


Josephine,  schooner  owned  by  W.  Dansey 

King  William,  schooner  owned  by  Sayre  & Fleming 

Mary  Elizabeth 

Mary  Luyster,  owned  by  J.  T.  Bland 
Ornament,  sloop  owned  by  Crittenden  and  Post 
Palestine,  schooner  owned  by  Thomas 

* * ** Planter 

Princess,  schooner  owned  by  W.  Lee 

R.  P.  Waller,  schooner  owned  by  T.  Gilliam 

Sarah  Ann,  schooner  owned  by  W.  Ward 

* * Starlight 

William  Edward,  schooner  owned  by  J.  and  W. 
Thomas 

William  Shanberg,  schooner  owned  by  W.  Messick 
and  E.  Phillips 

Ships  destroyed  at  Garlick’s  Landing  Between  5 & 10 
May  1862 

Jenny  Lind,  schooner  owned  by  J.  F.  New  & Co. 

Star,  owned  by  S.  Moon 

Ships  Burned  Near  Indian  Town  Between  5 & 10  May 
1862 

Reliance 

Way,  schooner  owned  by  Gresham  and  Bagby 
Ships  burned  at  Newcastle  on  17  May  1862 

Margaret  Schultz,  owned  by  Harrenn  and  Ballown 
O.  Whitmond,  owned  by  J.  Wright 
Walton,  owned  by  J.  Warring 
Watchman,  owned  by  J.  Brown 
Wave,  owned  by  R.  Howard 
William  S.  Ryland,  owned  by  W.  Berkley 
Ships  burned  at  Cumberland  between  5 & 10  May  1862 
California,  schooner  owned  by  Blassingham 
Caroline  Baker,  schooner  owned  by  F.  and  C.  Post 
Ships  sunk  near  Bassett? s Landing  on  17  May  1862 
Alert,  owned  by  A.  West 
Ann  Bell,  owned  by  W.  Thomas 

* Planter,  a schooner,  was  prepared  for  sinking  but  was  captured 
by  USS  Currituck  on  7 May  1862.  She  was  turned  over  by  the  Union 
to  her  former  owner  in  recognition  of  assistance  rendered  in  the 
York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers. 

**  Starlight,  also  scheduled  for  destruction,  was  approached  while 
underway  for  White  House,  Va.,  by  USS  Corwin.  Starlight  escaped 
up  the  Potopotank  River  where  she  was  abandoned.  She  was  seized 
by  Corwin  on  15  June  and  sent  into  Norfolk  as  a prize. 
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Betsy  Richards,  owned  by  W.  Smith 
Francis  and  Theodore,  owned  by  J.  Arrington 
J.  R.  Baylis 

James  Braden,  owned  by  S.  Kimble 

Jefferson,  schooner  owned  by  Garefoster  & Braumly 

John  Allen,  schooner  owned  by  S.  Guy 

Little  Wave,  owned  by  T.  Hibble 

Mary  Alice,  owned  by  Captail  Gage 

Mary  Baxter,  owned  by  C.  Parks 

Mirage 

Oxford,  schooner  of  85  tons  and  7'  draft  built  in 
1855  at  Dorchester,  Md.,  and  owned  by  Claybrook 
and  Dobyns 

Paragon,  sloop 

Sara  Washington,  schooner  owned  by  Moore  and 
Elliston 

Sea  Witch,  owned  by  J.  Robins 

Union,  owned  by  B.  F.  Gresham 

Virginia,  owned  by  E.  Lawson 

Wild  Pigeon,  schooner  owned  by  W.  Messick 

William  and  Wesley,  schooner  owned  by  J.  Cron- 
monger 

William  Francis,  schooner  owned  by  C.  Coleman 

PART  B 

In  January  1862  Flag  Officer  Lynch  assessed 
the  Confederate  position  about  Hatteras  Inlet 


where  a large  fleet  of  Union  transports  and 
steamers  had  assembled  under  Flag  Officer 
L.  M.  Goldsborough,  USN,  to  penetrate  the 
Sound  and  take  Roanoke  Island.  Lynch  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mallory:  “Here  is  the 
great  thoroughfare  from  Albemarle  Sound  and 
its  tributaries,  and  if  the  enemy  obtains  lodg- 
ments or  succeeds  in  passing  here  he  will  cut 
off  a very  rich  country  from  Norfolk  Market.” 
Before  the  Union  force  departed  its  anchorage 
at  Hatteras  Inlet  on  5 February  in  its  success- 
ful amphibious  expedition  against  Roanoke 
Island,  the  Confederates  anxiously  labored  to 
sink  piles  and  ships  across  the  sound  below 
Weir’s  Point.  Included  among  those  sunk  as 
obstructions  were  the  following  ships  listed 
with  the  date  of  their  scuttling : 


A.  C.  Williams,  schooner,  19  January 
Carter,  schooner,  21  January 
Josephine,  schooner,  20  January 
Lydia  and  Martha,  schooner,  1 February 
Rio,  schooner,  28  January 
Southern  Star,  schooner,  31  January 
Spuell  and  Moss,  schooner,  26  January 
Tripleet,  schooner,  29  January 
Zenith,  schooner,  27  January 
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